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Two New Titles About Man and His Arts from 


THE ARTS ot MANKIND 
series edited by André Malraux 


and George Salles 


“Extraordinary book-by-book 
progress through the history 
of art.” 

TIME 


Ld 


















STUDIOS AND STYLES OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


A magnificently illustrated volume on one of the most 
revolutionary periods in the history of art. Its author, 
André Chastel, takes the reader inside the workshops of 
Italian painters, sculptors and architects. He presents 
one of the most unusual features of the period—the 
unique rivalry that raged among the major arts. An out- 
standing achievement in art history. Over 300 illustra- 
tions, 119 in full color. 8%” x 11”. 448 pages. $18.98* 
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THE ART OF ANCIENT IRAN Another work of im- 
peccable scholarship. Written by Roman Ghirshman, 
The Art of Ancient Iran analyzes the development of 
lranian art from the fifth millenium B.C. to the majes- 
tic achievements of the Persian Empire. To enhance 
Mr. Ghirshman’s brilliant text, there are over 500 
illustrations, (many printed with lustrous metallic 
inks), 150 in full color. 8%2”"x 11”. 440 pages. $18.98* 















This 40-volume set, when completed, will provide every art class, 
school library and art lover with a written and pictorial history of 
art never before available in a single source. 


OTHER TITLES NOW AVAILABLE: THE ARTS OF ASSYRIA, by André 
Parrot @® THE ARTS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, by Jean Guiart ® THE 
BIRTH OF GREEK ART, by Pierre Demargne m THE FLOWERING OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, by André Chastel @ PERSIAN ART: 249 B.C.— 
A.D. 651, by Roman Ghirshman m SUMER: THE DAWN OF ART, by André 
Parrot @ Each: $18.98* 










*PUBLISHER’S POSTPAID PRICE TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIE 


Golden Press, Inc. 


Educational Division 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Send for brochure of curriculum enrichment and library materials for THE ARTS 
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Here’s economical, 
easy-to-apply protection 
for periodicals 

and paperbacks! 


Protect your circulating periodicals and paperbacks . . . keep them fresh and new 
looking . . . with Demco Dura-covers. 

These sparkling clear 2 mil DuPont Mylar™ covers resist rough handling . . . won’t 
become brittle or yellow with age. Dirt and fingermarks wipe off with a damp cloth. 
And they’re so easy to apply. Simply slip Dura-covers over the periodical or paperback 
covers and join at the spine with Reinforcing ‘Tape. 

Easily removed, too, so they can be used over and over again. 
Just pull off the Reinforcing Tape and slide the Dura-covers off. 
41 sizes to choose from. 


Write today for descriptive folder and sample. 
DEMO 
Dura-covers 







Periodical cover slips between 
clear film and kraft paper backing. 





Dura-covers join at 
spine with Reinforcing Tape. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES Box 1488, Madison, Wis. * Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. * Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 






Fast help! 


Bro-Dart’s complete 


cataloging and § 


processing kits į 
Over 26,000 titles 
for immediate delivery jim 


NOTE: SET OF 8 CATALOG - 
CARDS INCLUDES EXTRAS 


Bro-Dart will handle your kit orders as 
soon as they are received—on any of 
over 26,000 elementary and secondary 
school titles! Each Bro-Dart kit gives you 
headed catalog cards, imprinted book 
card, book pocket and spine label. And 
when there’s a choice of classification 
Bro-Dart has provided for that, too. For 
example, individual biographies are pre- 
pared under the widely used call number: 
“B with biographee’s surname,” or in an 
alternate kit in which no call number has 
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been imprinted. This same flexibility is 
available for “Easy” books. The six spine 
labels provide alternates and blanks. 
The cost of the kits is remarkably eco- 
nomical, and, if you order books and 
kits from Bro-Dart, kit prices are even 
lower. Kits for Audio-Visual materials also 
available. 


For further information and a list of more 
than 26,000 immediately available titles, 
write: 










Bro-Dart Books 


Dept. ALA-1 e P.O. Box 923 e Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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ence form a human chain 
pass out the books. Their 
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The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
aterial of general interest to li- 
arians. Its authors’ opinions 
10uld be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
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does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
rary Association. 
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eadquarters, 
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“I looked it up in Collier’s:’ 


used most by secondary school students 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 








servicemark 


This is the symbol of quality 
in library bindings. A distinc- 
tive servicemark. At Heck- 
ga man, we engage in constant 
i research and development to 
find new ways to increase 
efficiency and quality — and 
to cut costs. [ ] For example, 
we are now using electronic 
data systems equipment to 
process orders, at a big 
Savings in your library 
binding program. For all your 
binding requirements, write 
Or phone THE HECKMAN 
BINDERY, INC., NORTH 
MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
PHONE AREA 219 982-2107 

















The Emory University Division of Librarianship 
will sponsor a four-week Library Managenfent 
Institute July 24-Aug. 18. The institute will be 
conducted by Jewel C. Hardkopf, library man- 
agement consultant, and attention will be given 
to analysis of library processes, efficient use of 
personnel, and application of management prin- 
ciples and techniques from business and in- 
dustry. Registration will be limited to thirty 
full-time participants. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to: Director, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Atlanta 30322. Deadline for 
applications is May 1. 


* 


“Explore Inner Space—Read” and “Reading Is 
What’s Happening” will be the dual motif of 
this year’s National Library Week Program. The 
tenth anniversary week will be observed April 
16-22. Two areas which will receive special em- 
phasis this year are 1) the recruitment, educa- 
tion, and effective placement of professional 
librarians to help offset critical staff shortages 
in the nation’s libraries and 2) the concept of 


total community access to a variety of reading 


sources for information as well as enjoyment. 
The two NLW themes will be incorporated in 
the posters, mobiles, bookmarks, and other pro- 
motion aids available from NLW headquarters 
for use by participating groups. A brochure. 
including price list and order blank. will be 
available after Jan. 1. Requests should be 
addressed to: Promotion Aids Brochure, Na- 
tional Library Week Program, One Park Av- 
enue, New York 10016. 


* 


The Association of American Library Schools 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 14 in New 
Orleans with the morning and evening pro- 
grams open to ALA members. Jesse Shera. dean. 
Western Reserve School of Library Science, 
will preside at the 9:15 A.M. session on “In- 
formation Science in the Library School Cur- 
riculum.” A 12:15 p.m. luncheon will be ad- 
dressed by Raynard C. Swank, dean, University 
of California School of Librarianship. Ervin 
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we 


Gaines, librarian, Minneapolis Public Library, 
will preside at the 8 P.M. program, “Intellectual 
Freedom as She Is Taught.” 


* 


Some 1400 books and 29 periodicals are listed 
in Books for Youth; a Guide for Teen-age Read- 
ers (third edition, 160 pages) published re- 
cently by the Toronto Public Libraries. The 
annotated and indexed bibliography lists titles 
from Canadian and British publishers, as well 
as American, and includes books translated 
from other languages. It was compiled by li- 
brarians of the Young People’s Department of 
the Toronto Public Libraries and edited by the 
department head, Catharine Robertson. It may 


be purchased from the libraries’ Business Office, - 


College and St. George streets, Toronto 2-B. 
Price, $1.50. 


* 


The Association for Recorded Sound Collec- 
tions—a national organization formed last year 
by curators and collectors of sound recordings— 
will meet in March at Indiana University. Re- 
cently elected officers of the association are 
Philip L. Miller, retired chief of the Music 
Division, New York Public Library, president; 
Carlos B. Hagen, UCLA Map Library, vice- 
president; Donald L. Leavitt, Recorded Sound 
Section, Library of Congress, treasurer; Violette 
N. Jackson, recording secretary; and Paul T. 
Jackson, Rogers and Hammerstein Archives, 
New York Public Library, Lincoln Center, cor- 
responding secretary. 


* 


The Hawaii Library Association will sponsor the 
Mid-Pacific Library Conference in Honolulu 
July 1-8, following the ALA conference in San 
Francisco. Plans are under way for trips to the 
Polynesian Cultural Center, Sea Life Park, the 
state Centralized Processing Center, the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, the East-West Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange, and various 
libraries on Oahu. Further information may be 
obtained from Katherine Knight, Hawaii State 
Library, 478 S. King St., Honolulu 96813. 


* 


The Committee to Revise the List of Interna- 
tional Subscription Agents, a joint committee of 
RTSD’s Serials and Acquisitions sections, has 
requested recommendations and suggestions 
from librarians. Committee members want new 
or corrected information on agents listed in the 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MISSIONS 
BOOK OF THIS GENERATION! 


AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE CURRENT STATE 
OF EVANGELICAL MISSIONS 


AND 


A STRATEGY FOR FUTURE 
ACTIVITY 


‘a 
$ 


c96 


Š. 
> 
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$ 
HAROLD LINDSELL, 


THE CHURCH'S 
WORLDWIDE MISSION 


The best thinking of the 
executives of mission 
boards and agencies sup- 
porting almost one-half of 
the total American Christian 
missionary force. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT 
BOOK FROM 


WACO, TEXAS 
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1963 edition of International Subscription 
Agents, as well as information on new agents. 
The committee is particularly interested in in- 


formation about agents who specialize in subject. 


areas or in countries not represented (or poorly 
represented) in the 1963 edition. Suggestions 
may be sent to Roma Gregory, committee chair- 
man, at Bowling Green State University Library, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402. 


* 


The University of Michigan Library is accepting 
applications for library work-study scholarships 
which offer a stipend of $3600, paid in twelve 
monthly installments, plus course fees. Recipi- 
ents will be enrolled half-time in the Depart- 
ment of Library Science and will work 30 hours 
per week in a unit of the university library. 
The appointment period runs from July 1, 1967, 
through June 30, 1968, and may be extended. 
To determine eligibility for admission to the 
Graduate School and to the Department of Li- 
brary Science, interested persons should request 
application forms from the chairman of the 
department as early as possible. At the same 
time, they should request application forms for 
the scholarships from: University Library Per- 
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sonnel Office, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor 48104. 


* 


The fifth annual Church Library Conference 
will be sponsored by Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology on March 11. The one-day conference 
will include workshops on organization, ad- 
ministration, book selection, cataloging, and cir- 
culation, as well as discussion groups on chil- 
dren’s books, audio-visual aids, and book exhibit 
ideas. Luncheon and materials will be included 
in the $10 conference fee. For further informa- 
tion contact Margaret D. Warrington, admin- 
istrative assistant, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 33d and 
Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 19104, 


* 


A teletype and telephone network, expected to 
speed access to the findings of health science 
research, has been made available to members 
of the medical community throughout Indiana. 
Developed by the Indiana State Library and the 
Indiana University School of Medicine, the pro- 
gram utilizes the state’s year-old Interlibrary 
Communication Project. Physicians in approx- 
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may be obtained READY FOR SHELVING. 
E. M. Hale and Company announces the establishment of its Library Processing Division, 
under the direction of a professional librarian, to provide the maximum in library service. 


CATALOG CARDS: 
Author - Title - Shelf List - Subject Cards with ‘morinted headings 


PRICES: 
STANDARD LIBRARY 
PROCESSING 


cost of book plus 50c PER BOOK 


CUSTOM LIBRARY PROCESSING 
cost of book plus 75c PER BOOK: 


LIBRARY KITS only 
29c PER BOOK 





















Pasted in 
Place 


| BOOK 
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imately 100 communities may request technical 
information from their local libraries. The re- 
quest is then relayed by telephone to one of 22 
assigned teletype terminal libraries, where it is 
sent directly to the medical school library in 
Indianapolis. The entire process takes a matter 
of minutes. Cost of the long-distance telephone 
calls, which are charged to a special number, 
and of the teletypes service is being met through 
LSCA funds, 


* 


Results of a study of library services to the 


adult illiterate are available in a report by 
Bernice MacDonald, Literacy Activities in Pub- 
lic Libraries. Full descriptions of eight distinc- 
sive patterns of service to the adult illiterate are 
included in the report. Major conclusions of the 
study were that effective materials for use with 
the new reader are seriously lacking and that 
teachers generally are not familiar with those 
adult materials which are available, nor with the 
resources in their public libraries. The author is 
principal librarian, Grand Concourse Regional 
Branch, New York Public Library. Copies of 
the report are available at $1.25 each from the 





A Proposed Revision of the Interlibrary Loan Form 


The Interlibrary Loan Committee of the Refer- 
ence Services Division recommends certain 
changes in the present interlibrary loan form and 
welcomes comment on the proposals. 

Primary purpose of the revision is to speed 
up the interlibrary loan process in those cases 
where the original material is noncirculating 
and a photocopy substitute must be obtained. 
The present form provides only a request for an 
estimate of cost, which entails extra work for the 
supplying library and delay for the borrower. 

Committee members recommend deleting the 
sentence which requests a cost estimate and sub- 
stituting the following: “If noncirculating please 
supply—Microfilm—-Photoprint if cost does not 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN REQUEST 


According to the A. L A. Interlibrary Laan Code 
Date of request: 


Call-No, 


Remarks: 
Borrowing 
Librory 


Po -e 
Fill in lef} 
hait of form; 
send sheafs 
A, B oad C 
fo Lending 
library; and 
enclose 


. ee, 
shipping label. 
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exceed $ 

The committee also suggests that more space 
be provided for typing in author and title and 
that the “Reports” section on the right-hand side 
of the form be made more compact. 

Committee members emphasize that they are 
not suggesting at this time the elimination of the 
photoduplication order form-——the committee con- 
siders that form useful when it is known that 
the material wanted is noncirculating. 

Those who wish to comment on the proposed 
changes may write to the committee chairman, 
Marjorie Karlson, Reference Department, Wash- 
ington University Libraries, St. Louis 63130. 

The revised form is shown below. 








REQUEST A 
REPORTS: Checked by 
SENT BY: [7] Library Rate C} 
Other 
Charges $ Insured for $ 
Date sent "DATE DUE 


(or period of lean) 
O For use in library only 


NOT SENT BECAUSE: 














For use ofn = SAUE Dept. i 
fold > Author (or Periodical title, vol, and year) {J Not owned by library <4 Fold 
[C] Non-cireulating [E] Hold placed¥ 
Cin use Ci Request again 
Title (with author & for periodical articles) (Incl. edition, place & date} L] Other: 
e (with author & pages lor perio cle . edition, place & date CJ Suggest you reqnest of: 
*Unless available te send you within 4 weeks will 
consider yout request cancelled as of that date. 
Estimated Cost of: Microfilm 
D Any edilion + z 
Vorified in (or Source of reference) Photoprint 
; if non-circulating, please supply {J Microfilm H Photoprint if cost does not exceed $ RECORDS: {Borrowing library fills in} 
Lending Date vol. recei 
Library ‘ a 
Date vol. returned 
Fill in per- By [Library Rate [J Other 
tinent Hems 
ren ee d §-—-—_Insured for $ 
REPORTS; i 
refurn sheefs RENEWALS: (Request ond report bork on 
Bond C to 1e sheet Cz Interim Report) 
Bortawing 


library 


Note: No acknowledgement of receipt or return is required. The receiving library assumes 
responsibility for notification of non-receipt, Stomps in payment of transportation costs 


® should occompony shoe? D: Notico of returne AUTHORIZED BY: 


Requested O.a rst rere 


Renewed to 
(or period of renewal} 


Adult Services Division, 50 E. Huron S:., Chi- 
cago 60611. Payment should accompany the 
order. 


"a s 


A. major survey of Ohio library service, the first 
since 1937, was started in November under the 
direction of Ralph Blasingame, School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers University. The study 
was commissioned by the Ohio State Library 
Board and will include development of a state- 
wide master plan for improvement and effective 
coordination of library services in Ohio. The 
survey will concentrate on the state librery and 
the public libraries and will examine resources, 
finances, personnel, library legislation, and re- 
lated matters. A final report is expected Dec. 
31, 1967. 


* 


John Ciardi, poetry editor of Saturday Review, 
and Roger Antoine Duvoisin, author and il- 
lustrator, are the first winners of the Rutgers 
Award for distinguished work in the Held of 
children’s literature. The award was esteblished 
by the Graduate School of Library Service as 
part of the bicentennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Rutgers University and is restricted to 


New Jersey residents. Mr. Ciardi was honored 
for the ten books of children’s poems he has 
written since 1959. Mr. Duvoisin, a winner of 
the Caldecott Medal, was cited for some “fifty 
or sixty” titles, including the “Petunia” and 
“Happy Lion” series. 


* 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago has received three grants totaling 
$764,600 to strengthen its program of education 
and research in the fields of librarianship and 
information sciences. Two of the grants are from 
the National Library of Medicine. One, for 
$538,000, will be used to support a five-year 
program in medical librarianship. It will pro- > 
vide tuition plus $2400 per year for six to fifteen 
candidates for the MA degree and tuition plus 
$6500 per year for two to six postdoctoral fel- 
lows. The second grant will provide $165,000 for 
a two-year study of new methods of disseminat- 
ing biomedical literature. The third grant, 
$61,600 from the U.S. Office of Education, will 
provide seven fellowships of $5000 each to Ph.D. 
candidates, three fellowships of $2200 to MA 
candidates, and $20,000 to the Graduate Li- 
brary School for institutional support. eee 
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HAFNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Announces 


The Reprint of a Standard Reference Work 


Max Meisel 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 
The Pioneer Century, 1769-1865 


The Role played by the Scientific Societies, Scientific Journals; Natural History Museums and Botanic Gar- 
dens; State Geological and Natural History Surveys; Federal Exploring Expeditions in the Rise and Progress 
of American Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Paleontology and Zoology. 


3 volumes. (1924-1929) Repriat 1967 


Subseription price until 3/15/67 


List price 


tutions with which if is concerned that it is far more than a bibliography.” 
-=A Guide to the Study of the United States of America—Winchell N 328. 


order from 





THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


% 
: 
B 
“This work presents in a convenient form so much information concerning the sciences, persons, and insti- 
: 


$40.00 
$50.00 


plechert-Halner, Ine. 


offices tn. 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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Announcing 


The 
Mark Twain Papers 


“The University of California Press plans to 
publish approximately 14 volumes of Mark 
Twain’s work, consisting mainly of previously 
unpublished work but also including material 
published in inadequate, often inaccurate, ver- 
Culver Pictures, Inc. S10NS. 
Much manuscript material—including incom- 
plete literary mss., notebooks, correspondence, 

and documents valuable for biographical and critical studies — unpublished since 
Twain’s death in 1910, was bequeathed to the University of California at Berkeley 
by Clara Clemens Samossoud. 

To make the contents of these papers available to the general reader as well as to 
the scholar, the University of California Press has begun a systematic program directed 
toward producing them in a uniform edition — The Mark Twain Papers. 





Mark Twain’s Satires and Burlesques 


Edited by FRANKLIN R. ROGERS. Twelve previously unpublished pieces which, 
taken together, illustrate Twain’s gradual development from a writer of bur- 
lesques into an accomplished satirist. 


Mark Twain’s “Which Was the Dream?” 


And Other Symbolic Writings of the Later Years. 


Edited by Jonn s. TUCKEY. This group of unfinished narratives, closely related 
in theme and style to The Mysterious Stranger, offers substantial evidence of 
Twain’s final efforts to create serious stories based on themes which had emerged 
from years of observation and thought. 


Mark Twain’s Letters to his Publishers 


Edited by HAMLIN HILL. The 290 letters in this volume, most of them unpub- 
lished, document Twain’s involvement in all phases of the publication history 
of his major works. 


Marcs — Eacu voLuME $10.00 











Presenting... J 9 
: > WHAT JESUS PROCLAIMED 


THE Ray W. Ragsdale. Twelve messages present o very personal 
and practical understanding of the teachings of Jesus. Dr. 
BINGDON Ragsdale believes that identification with these aspects of 
faith is necessary for man to see the relevance of basic 
truth in his life, He discusses subjects such as the brotherhood 
Ss TA R S of man, God, fhe value of persons, the nature of prayer, 
the imperative of service, the meaning of love, andthe ” 
f r way of eternal life. 160 pages. $3.50 
or 1967 


WINDOWS ON 
THE PASSION 


Charles C. Wise, Jr. Six poetic meditations on incidents 
leading to and through Passion Week reflect the excitement, 
confusion, doubts, and personal viewpoints of those who 

were there. The Master's influence is seen in the testimony 

of men like Zacchaeus, Joseph of Arimathea, Judas, Pilate, 
and Jesus’ companions on the road to Emmaus. Written in a 
unique literary style, it presents a vivid and clear per- 
spective on the climax of Jesus’ ministry. 144 pages. $2.75 
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Apex Paperbound Reprints 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


John Dillenberger. A very thorough and skillful analysis 
of the relations between natural science and Protestant 
theology from the Reformation to the present day. Written 
with a deep understanding of both science and theology, it 
penetrates those ways of thinking, on either side, that have 
obstructed true perception, The author presents important 
l guidelines for avoiding former mistakes and for developing 
ws tow a A further exploration into this age-old controversy. 320 ee 
ee ge ay. a 2.25 
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JESUS CHRIST: 
THE RISEN LORD 


Floyd V. Filson. Dr. Filson presents a biblical message— 

a biblical theology— using the Resurrection as the Inter- 
pretative fact. He believes the entire Bible must be interpreted 
with reference to the Resurrection—not with the existence 

of God, not with the ministry and teachings of Jesus, not 

even with the Cross. In this book he deals with the relation 

of Christ to Israel, the Old Testament, the Kingdom, the 
Spirit, the Christian, and the final goal. 288 pages. $1.95 
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THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE 


Howard Grimes. What is the real nature of the church? 
Dr. Grimes defines the church as a redemptive fellowship— 
a fellowship in which persons are loved, are respected, and 
taught fo serve. He discusses how the church must carry 

out its work, covering such areas as worship, nurture, group 
life, and administration. ''Commended to pastors, directors 
of Christian education, and church school teachers for 

close study.'"-—-Baptist Leader. "A stimulating text..." 
—Encounter, 192 pages. $1.45 


THE SHAPE OF DEATH 


Jaroslav Pelikan. This important historical and theological 
work presents the message of the early church concerning 

fife and death as seen through the eyes of five church fathers: 
Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Origen, and 
Irenaeus. Dr, Pelikan believes that Christianity lays claim 

on the loyalties of men because it makes sense of both life 
and death. In his conclusion, he adds his own ‘shape of 
death." Beautifully and simply written. 128 pages. $1.25 


February 13 
PERSON AND COUNSELOR 


Paul E. Johnson. A carefully prepared explanation of the 
theory and practice of responsive counseling for the pastor, 
Dr, Johnson combines his own interpersonal approach to 
psychology and his interest in existential theology with 
insights shared by colleagues. Replete with case histories, 
person and Counselor is a clear and understandable 
volume that will provide valuable material for any minister 
who has had as much as an introductory course in counsel- 


ing. 208 pages. $4.50 


THE MEANING OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Daniel Lys. A skillful method of interpreting the Old 
Testament that enables the reader to understand and use it 
today with deep meaning. The author shows the relevance 

of the Old Testament—that it was God's revelation to 

Israel and to the world, expressed through the culture of its 
day. He emphasizes the need for the modern interpreter 

to understand it fully in its ancient context and then transfer 
it into the framework of our modern culture. 192 pages. $3.75 
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ADOLESCENT RELIGION 


, Charles William Stewart. A careful and objective study of 
the way youth become religious in belief and practice. Case 


studies of six normal young people follow their develop- 
ment from birth to early adolescence and show the factors 
that brought them to their present religious beliefs. Dr. 
Stewart uses the mast current methods of psychology and 
personality analysis, and points the direction toward further 
study. Index and bibliography are included. 320 pages. $6 


EMPTINESS: A STUDY IN 
RELIGIOUS MEANING 


Frederick J. Streng. A definitive analysis of the Buddhist 
concept of *'emptiness’' as an expression of Ultimate Reality. 
In this study of the Indian philosopher, Nagarjuna, Dr. 

Streng illuminates the whole problem of religious language 
—how we express the religious awareness that comes to us. 
Also included are translations of Nagarjuna’s Fundamentals 
of the Middle Way and Averting the Arguments. Includes a 
bibliography and index. 256 pages. $5.50 


March 13 


TEN PATHS TO PEACE 
AND POWER 


Webb Garrison. "In order to break a habit, overcome 
sorrow, recover from guilt, or serenely accept whatever ill 
winds may howl over your soul, | think you must consciously 
focus on other things," says Dr. Garrison. He has dealt 

with problems of many people through his ministry and his 
newspoper column, ond he speaks with authority. In this 
deeply personal book, he suggests ten paths to personal peace 
and growing power for effective living. 176 pages. $3.75 


A GUIDE FOR YOUTH CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram. This practical book deals with major 
problems that confront the director of a youth choir 

program in the local church. It is a companion volume to 
Mrs. Ingram's helpful book, Organizing and Directing 
Children's Choirs. She deals with such problems as qualifi- 
cations of a good director, keeping young people interested, 
how to conduct good rehearsals, and the changing voice. 
Special attention is given to senior high, junior high, and 
speech choirs. 128 pages. $2.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville New York 
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Gaylord color banded catalog cards 
... now available in 12 colors 


Color banded cards are increasingly popular for color-coding an 
ever-growing variety of A/V and instructional materials in the card 
file. They speed cataloging .. . reduce errors .. . facilitate identifica- 
tion. Originally, we offered s:x colors; from now on we'll supply twelve! 


Our color banded cards are made of tough, flexible Permec® 
a medium-weight, long-fibre stock, chemically treated to withstand 
constant handling. Its white surface assures high legibility. The color 
stripe is approximately 3/16 inch wide, in your choice of: red, green, 
orange, black, blue, brown. . . and now in these additional new colors: 
pink, purple, light green, light blue, gray and yellow. 


Order No. 816 Color Banded Catalog Cards in any of the above 
colors at $4.50 per thousand, postpaid. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS, INC. : SYRATUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Three Cheers for Exhibits 


For several years I have meant to congratulate 
ALA, and especially Chris Hoy, for the magnifi- 
cent organization of exhibits that he has ar- 
ranged at the annual conferences, beginning, I 
believe, with the rather gaudy showoff when he 
had the tent blown down at Miami Beach. 

Seriously, every year the exhibits have been 
a bigger and better attraction, and, except for 
the important work that is done in committees 
and at Council, they are the principal reason 
that I come to the conference. What I see at 
the exhibits, the people I meet at the exhibits 
(librarians and exhibitors both), and the fun 
of the country fair atmosphere, have all influ- 
enced me to spend at least three-quarters of my 
conference time walking up and down the aisles. 
The bookman librarian, at least, who takes his 
time examining the exhibits will be fully re- 
warded from one end of the conference year to 
the next. 

The division of this year’s exhibits was unfor- 
tunate but, I suppose, unavoidable (it merely 
meant a little more footwork) ; nevertheless, the 
innovation of foreign publishers’ exhibits was 
very exciting. We have too little opportunity to 
see these wares, and I hope that next year and 
every year this part of the exhibit area will be- 
come larger and larger. It is one of the best 
opportunities we have to make our collections 
more interesting and more international in scope. 
I sincerely hope that the exhibitors were as 
pleased with the librarians as so many of us 
were with the Big Show. 

Lee ASH 
Library Consultant 
New Haven, Conn. 


The CLEAN Amendment 


California public library trustees took an active 
part in the recent successful effort to defeat 
Proposition 16, the so-called CLEAN amend- 
ment which appeared on the November 8 ballot. 

Early in 1966, a group filed articles of in- 
corporation to launch an anti-smut initiative for 
the November 1966 California ballot. Papers 
were filed under the name of CLEAN, Inc. 


(California League Enlisting Action Now). 
Hundreds of volunteers, many of them members 
of Citizens for Decent Literature, gathered 
enough signatures to place the initiative on the 
November ballot. 

Legal authorities throughout the state cast 
serious doubts on the constitutionality of this 
proposed anti-obscenity law. The American 
Civil Liberties Union filed a suit in the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court in an attempt to bar the 
measure from the ballot. This was refused. An 
overwhelming majority of California district at- 
torneys, newspapers, and churches came out 
against the initiative measure. 

In spite of all this, the polls indicated the 
measure would pass two-to-one. Proponents of 
Proposition 16 claimed that if one is not for 
obscenity, then naturally one must exercise his 
vote against it. 

The Board of Directors of the California Li- 
brary Association went on record opposing the 
measure, and the Trustees Section, a division 
of CLA, went into action. 

The intellectual freedom chairman of the 
Trustees Section, in an article in the Trustees 
Newsletter, urged boards of library trustees to 
discuss the matter at their board meetings and 
to take meaningful action to defeat Proposition 
16 in their communities. The resolution adopted 
by the chairman’s library (Berkeley) was in- 
cluded in the newsletter to trustees. 

Fortunately, Californians voted with enlight- 
ened reason and defeated the measure. For 
many people, the defeat of this proposition, 
which amounted to police-state censorship, was 
the big accomplishment of the election. 

Trustees, as well as librarians, feel a responsi- 
bility to defend the right of the individual to 
choose the books he reads. California trustees 
will be watching for any new legislation which 
threatens this freedom. Many state associations 
are including a public library trustee as a mem- 
ber of their Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
As a member of the governing board, the trus- 
tee can give a statement to the press, can appear 
before the City Council (which is nearly always 
covered by the local press), or can give talks 
before community groups to oppose, in the name 
of his library, these attempts by volunteer arbi- 
ters of public morals to restrict the freedom to 
read, write, speak, and teach. 

Mrs. Jean SMITH, president 

Trustees Section 

California Library Association 

and chairman, 

ALTA Intellectual Freedom 
Subcommittee 
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-Tellus 
what you 
want. 


On the next three pages you'll find the services 
that have earned us the reputation of being the most 
complete library service organization in the world. 





XEROX 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


You’re probably more familiar with our former name, University Microfilms, Inc. 
. It’s been changed to Xerox Library Services 
to let everybody know we're part of the growing Xerox Education Division. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS ON MICROFILM 


More and more libraries are converting 
to microfilmed periodicals because of the 
enormous Savings in space. And Xerox has 
over 2000 modern periodicals available. 

If you are thinking of beginning a micro- 
film collection, but you don’t know where 
to begin, begin with our Basic Collection. 
This is a group of 34 carefully selected 
periodicals such as Scientific American, 
Atlantic, Time, Life, etc. This collection 
includes the Xerox Microfilm Reader. 

If your needs are more extensive, we 
also offer a larger collection of 98 modern 
periodicals. 


BACKFILE PERIODICALS ON MICROFILM 


Xerox has over 1800 titles of backfile 
periodicals available on microfilm. You can 
get modern professional, scientific, trade 
periodicals as well as early English and 
American literary periodicals, foreign 
newspapers and magazines, government 
publications and U.S. newspapers. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Every month, Xerox publishes Disserta- 
tion Abstracts. This publication contains 
abstracts of the dissertations written at 
virtually every college and university in 
` the U.S. and Canada (over 190 in all). Over 

1000 new abstracts are published each 
month. 

Dissertation Abstracts is printed in two 
sections. Section A covers the humanities 
and social sciences. Section B covers the 
physical sciences and technology. 

The annual subscription for either sec- 
tion is $45 a year. Or, $75 a year for both 
sections. Complete dissertations may be 
ordered either on 85mm positive microfilm 
or you can order book-size xerographic 
copies. 

Xerox also publishes a series of catalogs 
titled “Dissertations of the Sixties.” These 
catalogs give a brief description of the dis- 
sertations that are most in demand. They 
are available free of charge in these fields: 
Psychology, School Administration, Busi- 
ness Education and Training, Music Edu- 
cation and Learning Theory. At present 
we are preparing catalogs on many other 
fields. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Xerox can supply you with a microfilm 


copy or a book-size xerographic copy of 
almost any book ever printed anywhere in 


» the world. 


At present we have over 20,000 titles on 
file. English language and foreign lan- 
guage books cost Just a few pennies a page. 
If you want a book that’s not in our file we 
will get it for you at no increase in price. 

The cost of searching, filming, reproduc- 
tion and royalty payments are all paid for 
by Xerox. Even if we have to go halfway 
around the world. 


UNDERGRADUATE SHELFLIST 


Xerox has simplified the job of selecting 
books for new or expanding college librar- 
ies by publishing the catalog cards of the 
57,000 titles in the University of Michigan 
undergraduate library. This list is avail- 
able on microfilm, catalog cards or in 
bound volumes. 

Many of the titles are out of print. Xero- 
graphic copies of these books can be ob- 
tained through us. The shelflist includes 
260 periodicals. Backfiles of these periodi- 
cals can also be obtained from Xerox on 
microfilm. 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS OF THE 
18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES 


Xerox has microfilmed every known 
American periodical between 1741 and 
1800. Ninety-one titles in all. Approxi- 
mately 75,000 pages. This collection is sold 
as a unit on microfilm. 

Periodicals between 1800 and 1850 are 
available on a subscription basis. Each 
year we microfilm and will release 100,000 
new pages. 

You can also order book-size xerographic 
reproductions of any periodical in our col- 
lection. 


AMERICAN PROSE FICTION 1774-1875 


Xerox has microfilmed almost every title 
in Lyle H. Wright’s definitive bibliogra- 
phies, American fiction 1774-1850 and 
1851-1875. These collections include over 
5600 separate titles, virtually all the prose 
fiction produced in America between 1774 
and 1875. 

This collection can be ordered on an an- 
nual subscription basis, by individual year, 
or by the reel. Each reel contains several 
titles. 
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EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS 1493-1875 


This collection contains over 6000 titles 
and is broken down into two series. The 
first series consists of 253 titles. They 
range from the Columbus Letter of 1493 
to books printed in 1800. The second series 
includes titles published from 1801 to 1875. 
Both series are available on microfilm or 
in book-size xerographic reproductions. 


ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODICALS OF THE 
17TH, 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES 


Essay journals, magazines and reviews 
are included in this microfilm series. This 
collection presents the works of some of 
England’s most notable writers. Microfilm 
can be purchased under three options: an- 
nual subscription, individual series years, 
and individual titles. Book-size xercgra- 
phic reproductions are also available. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS 1475-1700 


These books are grouped into two collec- 
tions. The first is based on Pollard & Red- 
grave’s handlist. Included are over 26,500 
titles from 1475 to 1640. 

The second group is based on Wing’s 
Short-Title catalog, 1640 to 1700. This bib- 
liography contains a total of 90,000 titles. 

Both of these collections are available 
either on microfilm or as book-size xero- 
graphic copies. You can order the entire 
collection or it ean be broken dowr into 
smaller units. 


THE MARCH OF AMERICA COLLECTION 


This collection of 100 volumes Legins 
with the Columbus Letter of 1498 and in- 
cludes the writings of men like Jacques 
Cartier, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Cap- 
tain John Smith, John Charles Frémont, 
clear through Frederick Turner’s 1898 es- 
say on the closing of the frontier. 

400 years of American history, written 
by the men who made it. 

Every volume is a line-for-line, full-scale, 
clothbound reproduction of the best edi- 
tion. Including illustrations and an intro- 
duction on the significance of the book. 

The March of America Collection was 
assembled from such sources as the Brit- 
ish Museum, the Library of Congress, the 
William L. Clements Library and the 
Henry L. Huntington Library end Art 
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Museum. Many of these volumes have 
never been available to libraries before. 
You can now have them in your library. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 


Xerox has microfilmed every page of The 
New York Times back to 1939. Every new 
issue that is published is also added to the 
collection. 

If you are interested in subscribing to 
The New York Times on microfilm, or if 
you want back issues on microfilm, write 
directly to, Library Services Department, 
The New York Times, New York, N. ¥. 
100386. 


THE LEGACY LIBRARY 


Xerox has reproduced a collection of 
children’s classics in their original ver- 
sions. This collection is designed to re- 
store the great writing, illustrations and 
flavor of these books. Not a word has been 
changed from the original. Not a picture 
has been redrawn. 

The Legacy Library is available in sets 
of 10 books each. 

It’s been a long, long time since children 
have had the opportunity to get anything 
more from the classics than just fairy tales. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Xerox has over 2000 Russian language 
books on microfilm. This collection comes 
primarily from the Lenin Library in Mos- 
cow. These books are either out-of-print 
or very scarce in the United States. 

Xerox also has every copy of Novyi Mir 
from 1925 to 1934 in facsimile reproduc- 
tion. 

Any of the Russian language material 
can be ordered either on microfilm or as 
book-size xerographic copies. 


SOURCE MATERIAL FOR 
SPECIALIZED STUDIES 


Xerox has source materials available in 
hundreds of special files. Chinese peri- 
odicals, rhetoric and elocution materials, 
slides on the history of painting, history 
of the theatre, government documents, 
Human Relations Area Files, plus many 
products and services for special libraries 
including business and industrial. 
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THE XEROX $100 MICROFILM READER 


This reader not only matches the fea- 
tures of equipment costing $400 or $500, 


Send for our free brochures. 
They describe our services 


it has a few new ones of its own. in detail. 
It’s small. 
* 4 Ba ka. Check the brochures you want, 


It can be used in a lighted area. 

It’s easy to use. 

It gives a clear image. 

It’s versatile—it accepts 35 and 16mm 
roll film. There’s even an optional micro- 
fiche attachment. 


These are our basic services. They are 
available to everybody, from the heads of 


C] Current Periodicals on Microfilm. 

C] Backfile Periodicals on Microfilm 

C] Basic and Comprehensive Periodical 
Collections , 

M] Doctoral Dissertations 

0 Out-of-Print Book Catalog 

[] Out-of-Print Books in Fine Arts and 


major libraries to school children. Please Te cena 
feel free to contact us for anything. Even | O Out-of-Print Books in Science and 
a single out-of-print book. Just tell us Technology 


0] Undergraduate Library Shelflist 

C] Early American Periodicals 

[] Early American Books 

m American Prose Fiction 

[] English Literary Periodicals 

[] Early English Books 

(1 The March of America Collection 

G The Legacy Library. 

0] Russian Language Books, 

G Novyi Mir 

C] Xerox Microfilm Reader 

[] Services for Public Libraries 

["] Services for Secondary School 
Libraries 

[] Services for College and University 
Libraries 

[] Services for Special Libraries 

[] Source Materials in the Field of 
Theatre 


what you want. 


send to: Library Services 
Xerox Education Division 
800 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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The ALA Publishing Board, established by Council at the 1966 Mid- 
winter Meeting, is sending the statement below to presidents of 
ALA divisions and chairmen of ALA committees and round tables. 
It is given in this colum so that the membership generally may 
have the opportunity to respond to the Board's request for views 
and opinions. 


"The members of the recently. established Publishing Board of: the 
ALA are particularly concerned with the board's responsibility to 
‘advise and assist all nits of the Association in their publish- 
ing activities.' 


We recognize this as one of our most important obligations, and 
we are conscious of the opportunity. we have to help all members 
and groups of the Association to, realize their publishing needs 
and aims. We know, however, that if we are to offer help for your 
publishing interests we need to have your views about ALA's 
present publishing program. 


We do not want to confront you with another questionnaire, but we 
would like to have your opinions as to whether you think the ALA 
is meeting its obligations to members in.its total publishing pro- 
gram, and how well you believe your own unit's publishing needs 
are being satisfied. 


We will welcome .comments on the ALA Bulletin as a medium of com- 
munication with members, and. your suggestions, no matter how far 
ranging they may be, as to how the Association might better com- 
municate with its members, We would like also to know how well 
the divisions’ own publications are serving the needs and inter~ 
ests of their members. 


Opinions and comments on the Associaticn's general publishing 
program-~the books and pamphlets and series issued by the Publish- 
ing Department--will be of much interest to us, particularly if 
you have criticisms as to format or general effectiveness of 
presentation. 


We shall greatly appreciate not only the officially stated views 
of unit officers but expressions of personal opinion as well which 
any member may wish to give us. 


Please address me through ALA Headquarters, by April 1." 


Everett T, Moore, Chairman 
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At the 1966 Midwinter Council Meeting, Father Jovian Lang, Councilor 
at Large, offered the following informal resolution to the ALA 
Executive Board: "Without changing our present ALA Midwinter 
Meeting Program, we should alloy those who have official business 
and those other ALA members with interest in the work of the var- 
ious bodies to attend passively our present closed meetings, 
provided (a) they notify the proper ALA officers in sufficient 
time which meetings they plan to attend (in order to make room 
assignments possible with ease); (b) that the right of the Chair- 
man of each meeting to declare a certain meeting or portion 
thereof closed is recognized; (c) that an appropriate term be used 
to designate such meetings - it would be neither closed nor open." 


The Executive Board sent this recommendation, last March, to the 
units planning program meetings at the New York Annual Conference 
and asked for their advice and reaction. Sixty-nine units had 
responded by the time of the Board's 1966 Fall Meeting. Of those 
responding, thirty-three opposed the proposal, twenty-one favored 
it, and fifteen were willing to try it. The Board concluded from 
these responses that a majority of those responding favored the 
proposal. The Board, therefore, concluded that .the policy of con- 
ducting closed meetings only during the Midwinter Meeting should 
be relaxed to the extent that chairmen of units are free to con- 
sider and decide upon admitting observers upon the written request 
of any member officially attending the Midwinter Meeting while 
maintaining, at all times, authority to declare a certain meeting 
or portion thereof closed. This notice hardly allows time for 
written requests for attendance at the January 1967 Midwinter 
Meeting; chairmen of units have, however, been notified of the 
Board's action and may be able to grant oral requests at Midwinter. 
Space does not allow publication in this notice of the units which 
declined the proposal, so please bear in mind that a chairman may 
need to tell you that his unit has not been able to accept the 
proposal, 


Arthur Hamlin, University Librarian, University of Cincinnati, 
presently in England as a Fulbright Research Scholar at the 


University of Birmingham, went to Florence, Italy for the ALA in 
late November to learn at first hand of the damage suffered by 
libraries and the kinds of assistance most needed. His account 
will appear in the February ALA Builetin. 


The National Advisory Commission on Libraries will meet in New 
Orleans during the Midwinter Meeting. 





This issue of the ALA Bulletin required the largest press run to 
date. ALA now has 34,000 members plus 3,098 Complimentary Student 
Members enrolled for 1967. This issue carries a personal member- 
ship application which you may wish to tear out and give to a 


non-member. 
Drie ye agl 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 
December 16, 1966 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 
23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 
1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, 
June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter Meeting: New Orleans, January 9-14, 1967. 
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You're looking at the first English- 


language reference work on philosophy 
ever published —- the only single-source 
reference of its kind. An exhaustive 
“bank” of facts uniquely suited to 
specialists and non-specialists. 


1,450 articles—~over 500 contributors. 
This monumental new work enriches 
learning and illuminates new areas of 
knowledge in every subject. Contributors 
were selected from 24 nations to assure 
the most comprehensive and authoritative 
coverage. They reflect every important 
school of philosophy now influencing 
man’s thought. The writing is clear, 
contemporary, eminently readable. 


Easy-to-use bibliography. Articles are 
followed by extensive bibliographies. 
Titles have been selected for relevance and 
recency of information. Many are heavily 
annotated. In addition to descriptive 
annotations, various levels of difficulty 
are also indicated. 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
belongs on the shelf of every library. Write 
today for complete information. 





High School Teaching Aids. 
Supplementary reading guides are 
available for Mathematics, English, 
History, Science and Biology. Prepared 
for classroom use, they improve 
independent study and help educators 
enrich basic curricula. Write today for 
your free sample Teaching Aid. 





Specifications—Eight volumes. Over 500 pages each. 
Page size—8 x 1144. 4,300 pages; almost 5,000,000 
words. 1,450 articles; more than 500 contributors, 
Comprehensive index with 38,000 entries. 

Available to schools and libraries through . 
Collier-Macmillan Library Service at $219.50 NET. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN 
LIBRARY SERVICE |. 
866 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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©“ We build bracket stacks to stay 
built, and that makes us kind of: 
rare these days. But we know that 
a library is a lifetime investment 

' for you, so we build equipment 
to last a lifetime. 


Tough, rugged stack shelves | 
that shrug off abuse. 


Smooth, edgeless shelves that 
can’t harm a hair on 
Hemingway’s head. 

kA And good-looking, too, for 
our designers know the value 


of pleasing the eye as well 
as nourishing the mind, 


Our bracket stacks were designed 
and built to hold books, 
newspapers, magazines. And 
occasionally à young reader, 


Everything about our library units 
is made the way library equipment 
ought to be. Equipment that 

looks good and works well—af# 
solid, lasting investment. 
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If you’re in this group, 
ou’ll not want to miss this 


Informative 
Two-Day Course 


An Introduction To 


ADP in Library 
and Information 
Systems 


in Washington, D.C. 
May 11 and 12, 1967 


Tuition $100 


For syllabus and 
registration information contact: 


Richard B. Schneider 

Herner and Company 

2431 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
Telephone (202) 965-3100 








* Federal employees should contact their Career 
Counseling Officer for information on this course 
which also is conducted by Herner and Company 
under the auspices of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, 


HERNER ASE COMPANY 
2431 K St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20037 e (202) 965-3100 
. .. Progress Through Effective Use of Information. 
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The Lafe Allen Memoria! Library ir furnishings — including a charging 
North Miami Beach presents ar s desk, double-faced shelving, counter- 
interesting paradox. height ranges and sloping-top tables, 


Each of its sections is clearly designed ĉl! În warm fruitwood finish. 

to accommodate a separate set oj Wehavetherightblend for your needs, 
functional considerations. Yet these too. And we can even help with your 
various “libraries” aiso blend advance planning. Ask your repre- 
smoothly into a harmonious whols. sentative for details. He’s in your 


Creating this subtle harmony of ci- phone book, under Remington Rand. 


verse elements took thoughtful | 

planning — plus LIBRARY BUREAJ® Library Bureau 
equipment. We were able to supply p 801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 
a complete assortment of coordinated SPERRY RAND CORPORATION S 
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From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


The U.S. Office of Education, under Title XI 
of the National Defense Education Act, has ap- 
proved 493 NDEA. institutes for advanced study. 
These will be conducted by 272 colleges and 
universities at a cost of nearly $30 million dur- 
ing the summer of 1967 and the 1967-68 aca- 
demic year. An estimated 18,000 schoolteachers 
and related specialists, including school library 
personnel, will participate in the program. Par- 
ticipants pay no tuition and receive a stipend of 
$75 per week plus $15 for each dependent. In- 


terested applicants should apply directly to the 
institute in which they are interested, not to 
the Office of Education. 

There will be 95 institutes in English, 83 in 
history, and 54 in reading. Others are: modern 
foreign languages, 48; educational media, 34; 
industrial arts, 29; geography, 26; economics 
and civics, 22 each; school library personnel, 
18; English for speakers of other languages, 9. 

Sponsoring institutions for school library per- 
sonnel follow: 

Colorado: University of Denver; 60 librarians 
gr. K-7; June 19-July 14 and July 24-Aug. 18; 
Lucile Hatch, director. 

Georgia: University of Georgia, Athens; 30 
librarians gr. K-12; June 12—July 21; Ruth W. 
White, director. 

Illinois: Rosary College, River Forest; 30 li- 
brarians gr. K-8; Sept. 26—-Nov. 28 (part-time) ; 
Sister Girolama McCusker, director. University 
of Illinois, Urbana; 45 librarians gr. K-12; July 
10-Aug. 11; Cora Thomassen, director. 

Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; 30 librarians gr. 7-12; June 5—July 14; 
Eileen Noonan, director. 

Louisiana: Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; 30 librarians gr. K-12; July ]—Aug. 9; 
Norris McClellan, director. 
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By Julietta K. Arthur 


“Her book is one of the most helpful guides I have ever 
seen. Its style is warm and human—a pleasure to read. I 


in America.” 


Nearly eight million disabled persons are now part of the 


national labor force. They need training, counseling, z 
financial assistance, and most of all, understanding and 
encouragement. For more than three years the author S 
has worked closely with the government and private . 


agencies to bring together the vast amount of practical 
information on where the handicapped person may turn 


habilitation programs and centers. 272 pages. 
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will be a great success for it fills a definite need 





—~Harold Russell, Chairman, 
The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 
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, A valuable resource for the disabled himself, his 
his counselor, and his employer. Appendix is a 


listing of where to get more specific information on re- 
$5.95 





Minnesota: University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; 15 librarians gr. K-12; July 10-23 and 
fall, 1967 (part-time) ; Lowell E. Olson, director. 

Mentana: University of Montana, Missoula; 
35 librarians gr. K-8; June 19-July 28; Law- 
rence W. Hodges, director. 

North Carolina: Appalachian State Tezechers 
College, Boone; 40 librarians gr. K-12; July 13- 
Aug. 16; Eunice Query, director. East Carolina 
College, Greenville; 35 librarians gr. K-12: July 
10~Aug. 18; Emily S. Boyce, director. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 40 librar- 
ians and/or educational media specialists gr. 
K-12: June 5—July 15; Margaret Ellen Kalp, 
director. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; 45 librarians gr. K-12; June 19~July 28, 
Edmon Low, director. University of Oklanoma, 
Norman; 30 librarians gr. K-12; June 12—July 
21; Frances Laverne Carroll, director. 

South Carolina: University of South Carolina, 
Columbia; 35 librarians gr. 1-12; June 12—July 
21; Nancy T. Burge, director. 

Tennessee: Middle Tennessee State University, 
Murfreesboro; 30 librarians gr. K-8; July I7- 
Aug. 18; Leneil Edwards, director. University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; 30 librarians gr. <-12; 
June 12-July 15; Dorothy E. Ryan, direczor. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVE 


HARDWOOD 


UTILITY BOOK TRUCKS 


(illustrated at right) 


ROL-RACK « RED]-RACK 
AND OTHER MOBILE BOOKCASES 


No longer must you wait months for the 
delivery of mobile bookcases and other library 
accessories. All orders filled immediately — 
from our own warehouse stocks. Attractive, 
sturdy and durable furniture. Made of choice 
selected hardwood — natural wood or walnut 


finish. Crafted only by 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN 


vee a Grolier Incorporated subsidiary. 
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Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Texas: North Texas State University, Denton; 
30 librarians gr. K-6; July 17-Aug. 24; Sarah 
Law Kennerly, director. 

Washington: University of Washington, Seat- 


‘tle; 50 librarians gr. K-12; July 3-Aug. 11; 


Eleanor Ahlers, director. 

By early 1967, fellowships of interest to per- 
sons who plan to study library science will be 
announced for three other programs. Both the 
prospective and the experienced teacher fellow- 
ship programs authorized under Higher Educa- 
tion Act Title V-C include fellowships for school 
library personnel. The library training program 
authorized under Title II-B of this same act will 
announce institutions of higher education to which 
students may apply for graduate fellowships to 
study library and information science. 

As in the NDEA institute program, anyone 
who is interested in participating in any of the 
fellowship programs must apply directly to the 
grant-winning institution of higher education of 
his choice. 


LSCA PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Some 359 public library construction proj- 
ects costing $99.3 million were approved by the 
U.S. Office of Education under the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act in the first year of 


ORDERS FILLED 
FROM STOCK! 
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the Title II (construction) program, fiscal 1965. 
Funds this year by source in millions are: 
federal, $29.9; local, $63; state, $4.8; and other, 
$1.7. 


A total of 4.4 million square feet of additional - 


floor space for library use will be provided un- 
der these projects. New building projects totaled 
228 (64 per cent of the total) at a cost of $79.2 
million (80 per cent of the funds budgeted). 
The remaining 131 projects are for additions to 
existing buildings or for remodeling, with the 
latter affecting 500,000 square feet in existing 
or newly-acquired buildings. Some project costs 
are only a part of the full cost which may con- 
tinue in a succeeding year. This may include 
costs for site acquisition, architect’s fees, and 
equipment. 

Preliminary data for fiscal 1966 indicate that 
population served by local project libraries un- 
der the construction title totaled 11 million, of 
which 3.3 million (30 per cent) were in places 
or areas under 10,000; 1.7 million (15 per cent) 
in places 10,000-25,000; 1.4 million (13 per 
cent) in places 25,000-50,000; 1 million (9 per 
cent) in places 50,000-100,000; 2.1 million (20 
per cent) in places 100,000-500,000; and 1.4 
million (13 per cent) in places over 500,000. 
These data exclude .5 million population dupli- 


effective immediately . 


cated by fiscal years 1965 and 1966 projects in 


the same area. 


STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT 


The State Technical Services Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-182), administered at the federal level 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce, is pro- 
viding grant funds to the California State Li- 
brary for a planning study for a statewide pub- 
lic library scientific and technical information 
network of service to business and industry. The 
study, which is being made by George Bonn, 
University of Hawaii, began in September. State- 
appointed administrative agency for the act in 
California is the University of California, Ber- 
keley. 


DESIGN AWARDS 


Two libraries were among the seven outstand- 
ing examples of college academic architecture 
which won top awards in the 1966 Design 
Awards program sponsored jointly by the U.S. 
Offce of Education, the American Institute of 
Architects, and the Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Winners were selected from 258 
submitted entries for college academic build- 
ings which were financed in part through the 


. J. G. FERGUSON PUBLISHING CO. 


has been appointed school and library distributor for the. . 
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. fully reinforced, jde: -sewn, 2-color 


ink stamping, B grade pyroxilin-filled cloth over heavy 
binders board. $54.50 net postpaid to school and libraries. 
(Trade edition $44.95 net postpald to schools & libraries). 





Order Direct from J. G. FERGUSON PUBLISHING COMPANY e 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
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Higher Education Facilities Act. 

More libraries were entered into the compe- 
tion than any other kind of building, and the 
jury’s opinion was that these entries were better 
designed across the board than any of the oth- 
ers. In the library category, there were two 
first honor awards, eight merit awards, and a 
special mention as follows: 

First Honor Awarps: Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Mass., Nils Yngve Wessell Library; Camp- 
bell, Aldrich and Nulty, architects; University 
of Ilinois, Urbana Campus, Undergraduate Li- 
brary; Richardson, Severns, Scheeler and As- 
sociates-Clark Altay and Associates, architects. 

Merit Awarps: Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Norfolk, Va., Library; Shriver and Holand 
and Perkins and Will, Architects; Clemson Uni- 
versity, Clemson, S.C., Library; Lyles, Bissett, 
Carlisle and Wolff, architects; Brown University, 
Science Library; Warner, Burns, Toan. and 
Lunde, architects; Southern Colorado Stata Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Library-Classroom; James M. 
Hughes, partner, Caudill Rowlett Scott, archi- 
tects, and John B. Rogers, partner, Rogers, 
. Nagel, architects; Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Ore., Aubrey R. Watzek Library; Paul 
Thiry, architect; Arizona State University, 
Tempe, Library; Weaver and Drover, AIA, 


architects; Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
Robert Hutchings Goddard Library; John M. 
Johansen, architect; University of California, 


. Santa Cruz, Central Library; John Carl War- 


necke and Associates, architects. 

SPECIAL MENTION: University of California— 
Davis Campus, Library Expansion, Step 2; Kit- 
chen and Hunt, architects. 


STATEWIDE PLANNING 


A publication which should be helpful in con- 
nection with planning under Title III (Inter- 
library Cooperation) of the amended Library 
Services and Construction Act is the proceed- 
ings of the conference on statewide long-range 
planning for libraries, which was sponsored by 
the U.S. Office of Education in fiscal 1966. This 
title provides for federal financial assistance to 
establish and maintain local, regional, state, or 
interstate cooperative networks of libraries for 
the systematic and effective coordination of the 
resources of school, public, academic, and spe- 
cial libraries and special information centers. 

Copies of the 59-page publication, Statewide 
Long-Range Planning for Libraries (OF-15060) 
are available from the Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. ooo 


Your Newest, Most Comprehensive 
Source of Information 
for Conference Proceedings 


The Directory Of Published Proceedings is issued monthly by the InterDok Corp. It is 
by far the most complete and comprelensive source of current information for published 
proceedings, covering all phases of szience, engineering, medicine and technology. 


The regular publication year extends from September through the following June. 
A cumulative annual issue is made available at the beginning of the subsequent publica- 


tion year. 


Volume Two of the Directory Of Published Proceedings is now being published at the 
subscription rate of $38.00 in the U.S.A., $48.00 elsewhere. The first annual cumulative 
issue is available separately to subscribers only, at $19.50. 


A complimentary review copy of The Directory Of Published Proceedings will be for- 


warded upon request. 


The Directory of Published Proceedings 


INTERDOCK CORP. ¢ 6 KENNETH ROAD, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 10605 
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The information he needs 
is in another library 2000 miles away. 


But he’ll have it in a few minutes. 


Even the University of Virginia library, 
one of the major depositories of knowl- 
edge in the United States, doesn’t have 
everything. But it has supplemented its 
resources materially by the use of tele- 
typewriter service. 


Now, when a firm or individual needs 
information from a book or journal, the 
request can be sent to the library which 
most likely has it. The required informa- 
tion can be sent back in a few minutes. 





All major universities and research 
centers in Virginia are linked by teletype- 
writer. Any library in the United States 
with teletypewriter exchange service can 
contact any other similarly equipped 
library to send or receive information. 


To learn more about how Bell System 
facilities can expand your library facili- 
ties. contact our Communications Con- 
sultant in the field of education. He’s a 
specialist and knows your problems. 


AT&T 


ndex dividers and chairs for the cost-conscious...design-conscious...planner and librarian, Designed 
nd engineered to foster an harmonious relationship between the student, the environment and the 
vork. Risom furniture combines sturdy, walnut bases with practical, handsome surfaces of se- 
ected walnut veneers, plastic or Risom vinyl. Upholstered chairs employ specially molded foam 
ubber seats and backs. To further enhance any library, there are hundreds 
f Risom upholstery fabrics, vinyls and leathers. Simply stated, this is func- 
ional, solidly-built furniture of enduring good taste. Folder on request. 











Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 





Executive Offices: 
444 Madison Avenue N.Y.C. 10022 


Showrooms: 

Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York, San Francisco 
Sales Offices: 

Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis 
international: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Singapore 











From the World Neighbor Series 


MEXICO: LAND OF HIDDEN TREASURES 
by Ellis Credle 

From the time of Cortez, the two worlds of 
Mexico—Spanish and Indian—remained apart. 
Only recently has a distinct Mexican culture 
emerged to shape the destiny of the nation, 
APRIL Ages: 12 up $3.50; $3.31* 


THE WEST INDIES: ISLANDS IN THE SUN 
by Wilfred Cartey 

Lush and beautiful, the West Indies are torn by 
political unrest and poverty. Here, the islands’ 
history is traced; their cultural and racial 
heritage examined; and the forces working to 
unify them are explored. 
APRIL Ages: 12 up $3.50; $3.31* 


BIBLE READINGS FOR CATHOLIC BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

(Selections from the Revised Standard 
Version Bible—Catholic Edition) 

A beautifully illustrated introduction to stories 
from the Old and New Testaments in the rich 
language of the Bible itself. Carefully edited 


for clarity. 
APRIL Ages: 9-14 $4.00 


BURNS IN HIS TIME 


by Alan Dent 

Set against the rugged Ayrshire landscape, 
this trenchant portrait, by a Scottish drama 
critic, recognizes the poet's worth, but shuns 
the adulation usually heaped on Burns. 

APRIL Ages: 12 up 


MELISSA HAYDEN: BALLERINA 

by Rasa Gustaitis 

The dramatic true story of how a girl from 
Toronto struggled to achieve greatness as the 
principal dancer of the famous New York City 


Ballet. 
MARCH Ages: 12 up $2.95; $2.92* 


ROGER CROZIER: DAREDEVIL GOALIE 


by Tom Cohen 
Tabbed “too small” and beset by- injuries and 
illness, Roger Crozier had the courage and drive 
to become “the greatest goalie” in professional 
hockey. 

$2.95; $2.92* 


MARCH Ages: 12 up 


New Juvenile Books 
from Nelson 


THE LUCK OF THE LA VERENDRYES 

by Lyn Harrington 

Pierre Gaultier de la Verendrye failed in his 
quest for a legendary sea in the West, but 
despite the perils of an unknown, hostile land, 
founded trading posts that grew into major 
American cities. 

APRIL Ages: 12 up $3.95 


ADVENTURE WESTWARD 


by Eric Acland 
A novel about a seventeen-year-old Swiss 
officer of the Royal Americans, who joins an 
expedition to prospect for copper on the shores 
of Lake Superior during the lull between the 
French and Indian War and the American 
Revolution. 

$3.95 


MARCH Ages: 12 up 


Salamander Books 


General Editor, Leila Berg 


The work of outstanding authors who have been 

pu vinned both in the United States and Great 
ritain. 

MAY Library Edition: $2.52 net each 


THE TAIL OF THE SIAMESE CAT 


by Geraldine Day 
Siamese cats have squinting eyes and tails with 
kinks. This charming story tells how they got 


that way. 

Ages: 7-9 
KETSE AND THE CHIEF 
by Naomi Mitchinson 
How a boy and girl find a lost pencil in East 
Africa, where there is little money for food, 
or pencils. 

Ages: 7-9 
MAID’S RIBBON 
by Mary Treadgold 


A resourceful and responsible girl finally wins 
the trust of her suspicious old grandfather. 


BENT IS THE BOW 
by Geoffrey Trease 
The adventures of a pair of young hostages on 


the Welsh border in the time of Owen Glendower. 
Ages: 9-11 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Copewood & Davis Sts., Camden, N.J. 08103 


*Library Edition, net price 


ANTIQUITIES, ANECDOTES, CURIOSITIES, MIRACLES 


eee, * gn 


ARE AMONG TOPICS COVERED IN NEWEST ADDITIONS TO 
GALE’S LIST OF REPRINTED CLASSICS 


-Any library established less than fifty years ago probably does not own most of the useful 
titles described below, nor most of the other fourteen titles already announced as part of the 
LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DICTIONARY SERIES. All the books in the series were 
published at least fifty years ago—some as long as 150 years ago. All have been out of print 


for many years. 


Nevertheless, all of the titles selected for reprinting are still highly regarded by librarians 
and scholars as sources of information which is hard to find in modern books, and all are 
included in one or more of the standard bibliographies of reference books. 

Making the series-~and every book in it—still more helpful is the MASTER INDEX to the 
entire series, which is now in preparation for publication in 1967. The index cumulates all 
entries in all volumes into a one-alphabet key to information on thousands of obscure topics. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL NOW IF YOUR LIBRARY DOES NOT OWN 
THESE HELPFUL STANDARD QUESTION ANSWERERS 


a TE en en ena 


THE BOOK OF DAYS: A MISCELLANY OF POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE CALENDAR. 
Robert Chambers. London: 1899, Gives for each day in the 
year basic information about historic events from times past that 
occurred on the particular date. Typical entries are anecdotes, 
biographies, history, and similar miscellaneous information. De- 
signed for popular reading and intended to blend amusement with 
instruction, it served the common reader of the day as an almanac 
and an encyclopedia. (Recommended by Winchell, Walford.) 


1,671 Pages Thoroughly Indexed Two Volumes $38.50 


A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: IMITATIVE, REALISTIC, 
DOGMATIC. E. Cobham Brewer. London: 1884. Alpha- 
betically arranged data covering the legendary miracles that have 
been accepted in Christiandom throughout the centuries. Part I 
consists of miracles of saints in imitation of scripture miracles. 
Part 11 covers miracles related to the literal truth of scripture texts. 
Part If! contains miracles bearing on Roman Catholic dogma. 
(Recommended by Walford, Mudge.) 


618 Pages Complete Index $13.50 


THE TABLE BOOK. William Hone. London:1827-28. Two 
Volumes in One. THE TABLE BOOK is a modern adaptation of 
the ancient table book, a private memorandum book on which 
anything was engraved or written without ink. Its contents are 
similar in character and plan to Hone’s YEAR BOOK and EVERY-DAY 
BOOK, without the limiting restriction of commemorating every day. 
Blending information with amusement and utility with diversion, 
THE TABLE BOOK is a literary kaleidoscope of bits and pieces of 
the editor’s collection and recollection that includes curious anec- 


dotes, offbeat and serious biographical entries, sonnets, songs, 
poems, and reminiscences of manners and customs. (Recommended 
by Winchell, others.) 


$74 Pages Hlustrated General Indexes $22.50 
THE YEAR BOOK. William Hone. London: 1832. THE 
YEAR BOOK is a day-by-day collection of things remarkable or 
worthy of remembrance and a perpetual key to the almanac. Follow- 
ing the style and character of Hone’s EVERY-DAY BOOK and 
TABLE BOOK, the more sophisticated YEAR BOOK supplies addi- 
tional material upon the social and historical subjects in the other 
two and adds comments on birds, flowers, gardening, and other 
topics related to the particular day, month, or season of the year. 
Month-by-month there is an Alimentary Calendar of foods in season. 
Day-by-day it is an encounter with amusing bits of gossip, homely 
verses, and quaint sidelights on amusements, sports, ceremonies, 
people, manners, and customs. 


824 Pages (lustrated General Indexes $22.50 
THE EVERY-DAY BOOK. William Hone. London: 1826, 
1827. THE EVERY-DAY BOOK is a daily journal of memorabilia, a 
calendar of the seasons, and a chronological dictionary of the 
almanac. Through a series of 5,000 anecdotes and facts, each volume 
covers the period January 1 through December 31, relating the 
popular amusements, sports, ceremonies, manners, customs, and 
events of the past to each of the 365 days of the year. The entries 
also carry a wide variety of important and diverting information 
concerning antiquities, anniversaries, biography, natural history, 
art, science, etc. (Recommended by Winchell, Walford, others.) 


Two Large Separately-indexed Volumes Each $22.50 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE DESCRIBING 
ALL NINETEEN DICTIONARIES IN THE SERIES OR ORDER ON APPROVAL | 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOOK TOWER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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what is past is prologue 


Beyond 1964 


by Jesse H. Shera 


“So let us think kindly of those who would frighten us by slogans 
and catch-words about the great and growing mass of the world’s litera- 
ture, and of those who would take pity upon our benighted state to 
solve all our problems with machines they have not yet thought about.” 

With these words, the librarian of the Department of Agriculture won 
the esteem and devotion of the conservatives among librarians who 
looked with dread toward a day when they would be supplanted by a 
little black box. After all, had Ralph Shaw not invented the Rapid 
Selector? Who was better qualified than he to speak in Delphic tones of 
the future of the machine? 

But reread today, after the passing of almost fifteen years, Shaw’s 
pronouncements, like those of Pythia, read as a curious mixture of 
wisdom, triviality, error, and even charlatanry; and, so far as they 
relate to the oracular, tempered to the prevailing spirit of the time as 
Shaw interpreted it. As the political sentiments of the Oracle of Delphi 
were generally aristocratic and pro-Dorian, so Shaw’s sibylline words 
were conventional and conservative, though masked by a pretense of 
radicalism. 

Yet almost twenty years before the appearance of “From Fright to 
Frankenstein,” Frederick J. Keppel wrote with prophetic vision in his 
essay in The Library of Tomorrow: 


I blush to think how many years we watched the so-called business machines 
juggle with payrolls and bank books before it occurred to us that they 
might be adapted to dealing with library cards with equal dexterity. Index- 
ing has become an entirely new art... and the modern version of the 


* Ralph R. Shaw, “From Fright to Frankenstein,” D.C. Libraries, Vol. 24, No. 1 
(January 1953), p. 10. 
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old Hollerith machine will sort out and photo- 
graph anything that the dial tells it... . We li- 
brarians must keep up with all these applications 
of science, and I admit it takes a fair share of our 
time to do so.” 


Again, this time in 1945, Vannevar Bush, 
who could scarcely be regarded as a weaver 
of science fiction fabrications, envisaged 
“memex,” a device “in which an individual 
stores all his books, records, and communica- 
tions, and which is mechanized so that it may 
be consulted with exceeding speed and flexi- 
bility. It is an enlarged intimate supplement 
to his memory.”® Mr. Bush then proceeded to 
describe a mechanism that bears a striking 
resemblance to the on-line computer installa- 
tion of MIT’s Project MAC. Thus, by the time 
Ralph Shaw wrote his denunciation of the 
machine, tides were already running that his 
words could no more arrest than could the 
impotent commands of King Canute centuries 
before him. 


Miniaturization 

The advent of microphotography may 
probably be regarded as the harbinger of the 
Brave New World of librarianship. In 1935 
the Bibliofilm Service was organized by three 
perceptive and visionary pioneers—Claribel 
Barnett, Ruper Draeger, and Atherton Seidell 
—all of whom were eager to extend the ser- 
vices of the Department of Agriculture 
Library to scientists throughout the country. 
It remained, however, for Watson Davis to 
take the initiative in merging these interests 
into a unified movement with Science Service 
as its focus.* At the 1936 conference of the 
ALA a symposium on microphotography for 
librarians was held for the first time, and in 
the same year Robert C. Binkley published his 
historic survey of methods for the reproduc- 
tion of research materials.” Two years later 


* Frederick J. Keppel, “Looking Forward, a Fan- 
tasy,” in Emily Miller Danton, ed., The Library of 
Tomorow (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1939), p. 5. 

? Vannevar Bush, “As We May Think,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 176 (July 1945), p. 106-1907. 

‘Jesse H. Shera, “Mirror for Documentalists,” D.C. 
Libraries, Vol. 27, No. 2 (April 1956), p. 2-4. 

t Robert C. Binkley, Manual of Methods of Re- 
producing Research Materials (Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers, 1936), 207 p. . 
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the publication of the Journal of Documen- 
tary Reproduction was initiated under the 
auspices of the ALA Committee on Photogra- 
phic Reproduction of Library Materials ;° also 
in 1938, Eugene Power founded University 
Microfilms, and librarians began to talk glib- 
ly about the day when microfilm would sup- 
plant the book as the major repository of the 
printed word. 

The popularity of miniaturization was 
given a substantial boost with the publication 
of Fremont Rider’s The Scholar and the Fu- 
ture of the Research Library,’ in which the 
author advocated the extensive use of micro- 
opaques (microcards) for the storage and dis- 
semination of scholarly and research materi- 
als. Rider’s book, which initiated the wide- 
spread use of Microcards, was, however, 
probably as important for the attention it 
drew to the exponential growth of research 
library collections as for its advocacy of mi- 
croimages on catalog-card stock. For some 
years reduction ratios were thought to be lim- 
ited by the “grain” of silver emulsions. Free- 
dom from grain was achieved with the use of 
light-sensitive dyes, but recently Professor 
Richard P. Feynman of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology has suggested that, since 
organic life is able to store its genetic infor- 
mation at the ultimate molecular level, it 
should be possible to approach such a degree of 
miniaturization with intellectual information 
by storing words at least near to the limits of 
magnification of the electron-microsope. John 
R. Platt, professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has pointed out that it is not 
beyond the possibilities of present-day tech- 
nology to reduce printed text to the point at 
which the entire content of the world’s litera- 
ture, not just the holdings of the Library of 
Congress as has been frequently suggested, 
could be contained in a device no larger than 


The Journal flourished from 1938 to 1943 when 
publication was interrupted by World War I. It was 
revived in 1950, with a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, as the official organ of 
the American Documentation Institute under the 
title American Documentation with the editor of the 
original journal, Vernon D. Tate, still in charge. 

1 Fremont Rider, The Scholar and the Future of 
the Research Library (New York: Hadham Press, 
1944), 236 p. 
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the average office desk.* In Germany, G. Mol- 
lenstedt demonstrated that by etching on a 
thin metal film with an electron “pencil” 80 
angstroms wide, letters could be produced 
some one hundred times smaller than the lim- 
its of the optical microscope. Thus, Professor 
Platt envisages reduction ratios that would 
permit the “printing” on a sheet of standard 
letterhead of all the twenty million different 
titles that are supposed to represent the 
world’s book production from the beginning 
of graphic communication to the present day. 
Whether such extremes of compression will 
ever be necessary is not now an important or 
serious consideration. The major problem 
that confronts the librarian today is not so 
much one of accumulation as of access to that 
which is accumulated. What will it profit a 
scholar if the entire Library of Congress sits 
on his desk, if he cannot select from it that 
which is living, vital, and relevant to his in- 
terests and needs? The library problem, like 
the problem of education, is not storage but 
retrieval. 


Mechanization 


The mechanization of library operations 
followed hard upon the development of 
microfilm, though what influence, if any, 
Keppel’s prognostication of the future exerted 
is impossible to say. Certainly the basic idea 
of automated libraries was in the air. For a 
number of years prior to 1940 Ralph Parker 
had been experimenting with the use of tabu- 
lating equipment applied mainly to library 
housekeeping functions. During the Second 


John R. Platt, “Where Will the Books Go?,” 
Horizon, Vol. 5, No. 1 (September 1962), p. 42-47. 
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World War, the Central Information Division 
of the now legendary OSS made a primitive 
adaptation of IBM equipment to the subject 
analysis of intercepts received in large volume 
from the U.S. Office of Censorship. In the late 
1940’s, Ralph Shaw, who was later to turn 
violently against machines, fabricated, with 
engineering assistance, a device known as the 
Rapid Selector which combined coded micro- 
film with electronics in an unsuccessful attempt 
to produce a mechanized literature searching 
apparatus. 

By 1950, however, Vernon Tate wrote in 
his opening editorial in American Documen- 
tation, “Studies ranging from those previous- 
ly mentioned as the logic or philosophy of 
communication to concrete expressions in 
equipment, punched card machines, digital 
computers, ‘electronic brains,’ rapid selectors, 
and integrators have produced notable re- 
sults.”® One can say with assurance, how- 
ever, that James W. Perry, first at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and later at 
the Battelle Memorial Institute and at Western 
Reserve University, was among the foremost 
of the pioneers in this rapidly expanding en- 
deavor. His conference on the application of 
machines to the retrieval of scientific infor- 
mation, held at MIT in the spring of 1952; 
his volume on punched cards, written jointly 
with Robert S. Casey and first published in 
1951; and his studies in machine literature 
searching laid the intellectual, and, to some 
extent, the technological, foundations of in- 
formation retrieval as they are largely under- 
stood today.*° At Western Reserve University 
a few years later he built, with the use of 
banks of telephone jacks and relays connected 
by untold miles of wire, a “Searching Selec- 
tor.” It would have made an admirable 


* American Documentation, Vol, 1, No. 1 (January 
1950), p. 4. 

* Robert S. Casey and James W. Perry, Punched 
Cards, Their Application to Science and Industry 
(New York: Reinhold, 1951), 506 p. (2d ed. 
1958), 697 p. 

See also: Howard FE. McGaw, Marginal Punched 
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ton: Scarecrow Press, 1952), 218 p. 

James W. Perry and associates, Machine Litera- 
ture Searching (New York: Interscience Publishers, 
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- sound-effects device for a Hollywood battle 
scene, but it worked, miraculously, and it 
proved the soundness of the basic Perry thesis 
concerning the relation between semantic 
analysis and mechanized information re- 
trieval.74 

But at this same time much work was 
going on elsewhere, at IBM, Eastman Kodak, 
General Electric, Remington Rand, to name 
but a few centers. Mechanized information 
retrieval has progressed a long way since the 
pioneering days of J. W. Perry and Hans 
Peter Leuhn, and the production and search- 
ing of machine-readable records is no longer 
a novelty at the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Sub- 
stantial sums of money for exploratory work 
have been made available by the National 
Science Foundation, the National Institutes of 
Health, the Office of Scientific Research of the 
U.S. Air Force, and ‘the Council on Library 
Resources. 

At a symposium on the library of the fu- 


ture sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin . 


and held in New York in June 1964, the fu- 
ture mechanization of the intellectual content 
of library materials was accepted as axiomat- 
ic and inevitable. Burton Adkinson spoke of 
the coming of fascimile transmission “at a 
very nominal cost.” Again, he observed, “I 
predict that within the next fifty years, we 
will be able to sit in our own homes and dial 
our libraries to request certain information. 
When we are able to do this, the library will 
become a more integral part of people’s 
lives,”’?* Similarly, in his portion of the sum- 
mation, William Dix, of Princeton, suggested, 
“The solution of many problems seems to be 
summed up by Mr. Greenaway’s concept of a 
broader national network of libraries. For ex- 
ample, automated bibliographic control of 
materials, cataloging, acquisition of items 
from the remote, bibiographically unsophisti- 
cated areas of the world, should be considered 
as a national problem requiring centralized 


“James W. Perry and associates, Tools for Ma- 
chine Literature Searching (New York: Interscience 
Publishers, 1958), 972 p. 

“The Library of the Future; A WLB Symposi- 
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control as well as substantial investment.”** 
In 1961, the Council on Library Resources, 
having become concerned about the library of 


` the future, turned to the firm of Bolt, Bera- 


nek, and Newman, consulting engineers with 
a primary interest in acoustics, for the prep- 
aration of a two-year study of the library of 
tomorrow that would focus attention upon 
“concepts and problems.”!* The investigation 
was placed under the direction of J. C. R. 
Licklider, an engineering psychologist and 
past president of the Acoustical Society of 
America. Desite the fact that Mr. Licklider 
obviously knew very little about either 
libraries or the future, his report on the re- 
search, if one can overlook his enthusiasm for 
“procognitive system,” provides the discrimi- 
nating librarian with considerable insight into 
the forces that will be acting upon his profes- 
sion in the years ahead; and it also sets forth 
some indication of the role of mechanization 
in information storage and retrieval. 

Libraries of the Future undoubtedly played 
an important role in stimulating the Intrex 
Conference sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at Woods Hole, in 
August 1965. The objective of this confer- 
ence, which brought together librarians, engi- 
neers, information scientists, and publishers, 
was to develop the guidelines for a massive 
research program for the School of Engineer- 
ing at MIT, to discover “long-term solutions 
for the operational problems of large libraries 
and of developing competence in the emerging 
field of information-transfer engineering.” 
Though the participants at the conference were 
careful not to espouse any special form of 
mechanization, it was very clear from the out- 
set that the eventual use of some form of “ma- 
chine-aided cognition” was assumed. 


"Ibid. p. 242-43. 

“Verner W. Clapp, “Foreward” in J. C. R. Lick- 
lider, Libraries of the Future (Cambridge: M.I.T. 
Press, 1965), p. viii. 
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“There is a computer in 
your future, there is no 
doubt about that... .” 
At right, the Univac 490 
Real-time System used at 
Library/USA at the New 
York World’s Fair. 


The approach to information retrieval, or 
transfer, that characterized the thinking at the 
Intrex conference, is clearly evident at the 
University of Chicago where plans are going 
forward for a multimillion dollar library 
which will utilize, as fully as existing technol- 
ogy permits, a multiple-access computer sys- 
tem in conjunction with closed circuit televi- 
sion, consoles, and related apparatus to bring 
to the individual faculty member the biblio- 
eraphic resources needed for his intellectual 
work, whether he will be in the library, in his 
office, or at home. Such an installation on the 
university's Midway will make possible addi- 
tional research in the experimental programs 
contemplated at MIT and promote coopera- 
tion with present and future national and re- 
gional information networks. 

The degree to which mechanization is 
infiltrating a wide variety of industrial and 
research libraries and information centers is 
clearly apparent from the surveys of such sys- 





tems conducted from time to time by the 
Office of Science Information Service of the 
National Science Foundation.'® Even in Eng- 
land, where resistance to machines has been 
considerably stronger than in the United 
States, a substantial amount of work is going 
forward in the utilization of machines for the 
organization of information, though progress 
there still lags behind similar experimentation 
on this side of the Atlantic.’ Ben-Ami Lipetz, 
head of the research department of the Yale 
University Library, seems to have summa- 
rized admirably the present state of and pros- 
pects for mechanized information retrieval 


16 National Science Foundation, Office of Science 
Information Service, Nonconventional Information 
Retrieval Systems in Current Use (Washington: Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 1962), 209 p. 
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when he recently wrote in the Scientific 
American: 


There is great need for machines to take over sig-, 
nificant portions of the intellectual work. Faster, 
larger, cheaper computers are not the complete 
answer, although they will certainly be necessary. 
The major contribution will probably come from 
enlarged understanding of how human evaluations 
are made and from increased effort to design im- 
proved programs of instruction that will endow 
machines with analytical abilities simulating hu- 
man abilities. In a real sense the problem is one 
of learning how to educate machines efficiently. In 
humans the educational process takes decades and 
requires the accumulation of vast amounts of ex- 
perience, all of which is imperfectly, but quite 
effectively, stored. There is no reason to expect 
that advances in computers and programs will 
soon yield systems with the equivalent of a college 
education, but the trend will be increasingly in 
that direction.!5 


But the importance of machines to librarians 
is by no means limited to information retriev- 
al. The early work of Ralph Parker, at the 
University of Missouri, in applying automa- 
tion to library housekeeping functions, has 
already been mentioned. Photographic and 
edged-notched card systems for circulation 
control are now virtually commonplace. At 
Florida Atlantic University the application cf 
the computer to circulation procedures has 
been extremely successful. The use of tabula- 
tion equipment for bookkeeping and other ad- 
ministrative operations in at least the larger 
libraries is widespread and an obvious step 
from commercial practice. The generation of 
book catalogs and other bibliographic materi- 
als by computer is bringing back to the 
library a form of catalog that not long ago 
was supposed to have been completely su- 
perseded by the three-by-five card. Parker, in 
fact, confidently predicts that in a very few 
years the card catalog will be a relic of the 
past. 

The big impetus to the adaptation of auto- 
mation to library routines, however, probably 
came from a study conducted at the former 
Navy Pier Branch of the University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, by Schultheiss, Culbertson, and 


Ben-Ami Lipetz, “Information Storage and Re- 
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“A time may yet come when youth will no longer 
dominate the American people,” Mr. Shera notes when 
describing the ‘‘merging social fabric.” 


Heiliger under a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources. The results of this pilot 
study indicated that electronic computers are 
capable of efficiently manipulating biblio- 
graphic data and control records (e.g., acqui- 
sition and cataloging procedures, circulation 
and overdue routines, and financial process- 
es) provided that: 1) there has been a careful 
analysis of the library as a system in the light 
of its goals, objectives, and the services it is 
proposed to render; 2) bibliographic proce- 
dures have been standardized; 3) there has 
been a careful study of available machines. 
methods, systems, and forms for the selection 
of those most appropriate to the particular 
library tasks; 4) a progressive attitude of 
mind among all levels of the library staff has 
been fostered; and 5) decisions have been 
made as to the proper utilization of equip- 
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ment.’ 

More recently, in the library of the Techni- 
cal University in Delft, The Netherlands, Ver- 
hoeff aud his associates have developed a 
highly mechanized system, known as Bib- 
liofoon, for expediting circulation procedures 
and improving the efficiency of loan opera- 
tions. Of this system, Verhoeff has written, 
“The Bibliofoon may prove to be a Trojan 
Horse to the library. It was brought in to 
speed up service, but when the statistics it 
gathers are analyzed, the whole approach to 
library operation may be changed.”*° 

As one might anticipate, the automation of 
these library routines is moving forward at a 
rapid rate, and the pace may be expected to 
accelerate. The demands that such operations 
place upon the machine are much more akin 
to those for which they were originally de- 
signed, and the operations themselves are 
much more overt, repetitive, and easily stan- 
dardized than are the subtle intellectual pro- 
cesses implicit in information retrieval and 
reference work. Ralph Parker’s prognostica- 
tions of the coming of automation could well 
prove conservative if one may judge from the 
progress that has been made during the past 
few years. 


The future of the machine 
in the library 


Up to this point we must plead guilty to the 
charge of having been more retrospective 
than anticipatory or oracular—it’s safer that 
way—but we know no way of judging the fu- 
ture except from the experiences of the past, 
and, moreover, we wanted to emphasize that 
the mechanization of the library, and the 
emerging information science that it rests 
upon, are not transitory enthusiasms, Li- 
brarians are confronted by a movement that 
has been steadily developing over the past 
thirty years and which, though it is very far 
from being immune from error, already has 
some impressive achievements to its credit. 
Librarianship is not going to be untouched 
by the machine, 


"Louis A. Schultheiss, Don S. Culbertson, and 
Edward M. Heiliger, Advanced Data Processing in 
the University Library (New York: Scarecrow Press, 
1962), p. 108-10. 

2J. Verhoeff, “The Delft Circulation System,” 
Libri, Vol. 16, No. 1 (1966), p. 9. 


“We would be underestimating the compu- 
ter,” insists Robert M. Hutchins in a recently 
syndicated newspaper column, if we treat it 


'“as though it were just another invention, 


whereas it cannot be compared with any me- 
chanical device in history. It adds a new di- 
mension to the powers of men and to human 
life.” Philip H. Abelson, in a recent editorial 
in Science, subscribes to the same view, 
though he enumerates the burgeoning powers 
of the computer in considerably more detail 
than does the former chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 

A decade ago, use of computers seemed imprac- 
tical for most scientists. Those conversant with 
the machines talked of frustrating hours spent in 
programming, compiling, and debugging. There 


_ were long delays between concept and fruition. 


... Usually the computers merely took advantage 
of the fact that the new devices were much faster 
than desk calculators. . . . Present-day models 
calculate 107 to 10° times as fast as man does... . 

Today, instructions to a computer can often be 
conveyed by typing simple English or abbrevia- 
tions. Another means of easy access to the com- 
puter is through a console that employs something 
similar to an oscilloscope screen and a light pen. 
The computer converts a rough sketch into a 
finished drawing... . 

The computer can communicate with the user 
in new, simple forms ... perhaps the most impres- 
sive development is the graphic presentation of 
data. ... Today a glance at a curve on a screen or 
the plot of a thousand points can provide an al- 
most instant summation. . . . Another impressive 
development is that of teaching a computer to 
talk. Through manipulation of controls, the in- 
vestigator can change the character and empha- 
sis of the speech. This would seem to speed the 
day when it will become possible to speak to a 
computer and to obtain quickly a spoken as well 
as a visible output. 

Improvements in computers and in the ease of 
using them portend a further great expansion in 
their use in all the sciences and in many of the 
humanities. “After growing wildly for years the 
field of computing now appears to be approaching 
its infancy.”?! 


There is a computer in your future, there is 
no doubt about that, and whether one regards 
it as the monster of a Frankenstein or the 


* Philip H. Abelson, “The Human Use of Com- 


puting Machines,” Science, Vol. 153 (July 15, 
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harbinger of a new industrial revolution will 
not change the course of events.** Men will 
continue to experiment with machines for the 


performance of intellectual tasks whether li- 


brarians approve or not, just as men con- 
tinued to extend their physical powers with 
the aid of machines despite the opposition of 
the Luddites. 

But, despite Marshall McLuhan’s belief 
that the book is obsolescent and is having its 
last big splurge like the dinosaurs before their 
extinction, we are convinced that the book is 
here to stay. The capacity of a culture to ac- 
commodate to and absorb innovation is al- 
most infinite. We well remember the day 
when it was widely believed that the new 
“movies” would make the legitimate stage ob- 
solete, that the radio would put the newspaper 
out of business, that the “talkies” would real- 
ly put the coup de grace to the stage, though 
it had subbornly refused to surrender to the 
“movies, and that television would sweep all 
else before it, including the book. Even the 
automobile did not elminate the horse, it 
raised him from the drudgery of the milk- 
cart to a position of new social prestige in 
the paddock. So, too, the machine, if librari- 
ans will but prepare themselves for its com- 
ing, will raise librarianship to new levels of 
intellectual strength and attainment. Innova- 
tions are usually responses to new or altered 
social aims, needs or desires. Mechanization, 
by providing the librarian with powerful new 
tools, which admittedly he must learn to mas- 
ter, can open endless frontiers of new service 
unimagined and unimaginable when Poole 
and Winsor and their colleagues foregathered 
in Philadelphia ninety years ago. 


Social change and the future 
of the library 


But the library of tomorrow is not solely to 
be understood in mechanistic terms, spectac- 
ular and fascinating through they be. Of even 


““While prospects for machine information re- 
trieval systems appear distant still, the extent of 
energetic talent and resources being applied to these 
problems, if only in experimental and preliminary 
phases of the work, would seem to insure ultimate 
modification on the traditional means whereby ac- 
cess to information is gained,” Paul Wasserman, The 
Librarian and the Machines (Detroit: Gale Research 
Co., 1965), p. 144. 
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greater importance than electronics to the 
changing pattern of librarianship is the social 
milieu in which it will exist. As surely as the 
library has been, and is, the resultant of so- 
cial forces, just as certainly will it be re- 
shaped by social mutation. Quite rightly, the 
emphasis of the Wilson symposium was social 
rather than technological; indeed, the latter 
received scant attention. The engineer is not 
the Messiah to deliver us from the wilderness. 

In the space that remains, only the most 
pronounced threads in the merging social fab- 
ric can be indentified. Most important of all 
are, of course, the demographic features. 
American society has moved from what ap- 
peared in the 1930’s to be an aging popula- 
tion to a population in which the majority is 
under thirty years of age. But a recession in 
the birth rate has followed the drastic upsurge 
of births that characterized the fifteen years 
following the Second World War, while dra- 
matic improvements in medicine promise a 
steady increase in life expectancy. A time may 
yet come when youth will no longer dominate 
the American people.** Of, perhaps, almost 
equal importance to the librarian than altera- 
tions in the fertility and morbidity patterns of 
the population are its mobility and the shift 
from rural to urban living. All of these 
influences will contribute in significant ways 
to the demands and interests of tomorrow’s 
borrowers. Nor has society yet come to appre- 
ciate the meaning of increased leisure time, 
resulting from the spread of automation, and 
the deterioration of the work-ethnic. The so- 
cial consequences of a work-free life may be 
even more powerful than the blast from nu- 
clear fision. Eventually man may have to 
learn to live in a world, and with an economy, 
in which labor has been reduced almost—one 
is tempted to say, “dangerously close” —to the 
vanishing point. If such a transformation 
does not place a heavy burden on the educa- 
tional system, including the library, we know 
not what will. Prospects of a leisure-oriented 
society dominated much of the discussion at 
the Wilson symposium. “We are not really 
prepared,” Emerson Greenaway observed, 


** For a prognostication that really went sour, see 
J. H. Shera, “The Librarian’s Changing World,” 
Library Journal, Vol. 58 (February 15, 1933), p. 
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“for a situation in which many educated peo- 
ple will also have to face unemployment,” and 
William Dix responded, “No doubt all of us 
will have to face the fact that any given per- 
son will spend more time in the future in for- 
mal education, but one hopes he will also 
spend more time . . . in informal education, in 
the whole process of continuing education 
outside the classroom.”** 

Second in importance only to demographic 
and occupational trends is the evolution of the 
governmental pattern, the eradication of old 
jurisdictional boundaries, the surrender of 
authority by local government to regional and 
national agencies, and the inescapable re- 
drafting of the tax system. The time is fast 
approaching when libraries can no longer 
afford to remain isolated units, however much 
they may gratify local pride. As the school 
district was too small for library support, 
even in the nineteenth century, so the city 
may well be too small to provide for the 
libraries of the twenty-first. But reform fol- 
lows the tax dollar, especially at the local 
level, and a largely archaic tax structure must 
be remodeled, not just for the benefit of 
libraries, though they will share in the re- 
wards, but for all society. Whether we ap- 
prove or not, the federal government must, in 
the very near future, increase its concern with 
the equitable allocation of public financial 


“The Library of the Future,” p. 230, 231. 
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“Nor has society yet 
come to appreciate the 
meaning of increased 
leisure time, resulting 
from the spread of auto- 
mation and the deteri- 
oration of the work- 
ethic.” 


resources for all forms of human activity. The 
risk of excessively centralized power must be 
taken if chaos is to be avoided. Our society 
cannot progress in the face of its increasing 
complexity unless local initiative is harnessed, 
and a harness implies control. 

But if the governmental structure must be 
built more rationally, orderly, and with in- 
creased clarification of responsibility, so the 
library system must be dealt with holistically 
as a network of interrelated and interdepen- 
dent functions, responsibilities, and services. 
As librarianship moves away from local em- 
phasis and the local plan, it will move toward 
a close working relationship among all types 
of libraries. But the distinctions that define 
the role and responsibilities of each type of 
library will be more sharply and clearly 
drawn than they have yet been. This system 
will be backed-up by a national network of 
integrated regional bibliographic centers 
which in their totality, so Dix estimated at the 
Wilson symposium, will be equivalent to a 
library of 50 million volumes so stored and 
organized that their physical images can be 
transmitted to any desired point in the coun- 
try; thus greater and greater concentrations 
of original materials in fewer and fewer 
libraries will become possible and even 
desirable.*° 

Even locally, the apparent decay of the 
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inner city may mean the dispersion of library 
facilities. “We have to get away from the 
idea,” Adkinson warned the Wilson group, 
“that libraries are a series of isolated units. 
Libraries must become a network at all levels 
so that a reader doesn’t think in terms of a 
public library versus a school library versus a 
university library, but of the library system. 
Then if a user goes to any one, he will have a 
connection with the others.” But to utilize 
fully the assets of this integrated system, much 
more attention than has been characteristic of 
the past must be devoted to the preparation of 
new bibliographic tools and to bibliographic 
organization generally, both as regards physi- 
cal and content, or intellectual, availability. 
Whether such organization is achieved elec- 
tronically or by more conventional means has 
no real bearing on the importance of the 
need. 

As system is important to the totality of a 
nation’s library resources, so is it important 
to the organization of the individual library. 
Perhaps one of the most important benefits to 
the profession that has resulted from its tech- 
nologic revolution is the imperative forced 
upon librarians to define precisely their role 
and the role of their institution in society, to 
think through the philosophy of their profes- 
sion, and to differentiate that which is truly 
intellectual from that which is only routine 
and clerical. 

At long last a philosophy of librarianship is 
beginning to come into its own, and it is 
coming in, not through any ivory-towered 
pedagogy, but from the hard-headed rational- 
ity of systems analysis. We do not mean to 
imply that, in their hunger after efficiency, the 
systems engineers will reject outright the sub- 
stantial virtues of much of conventional li- 
brarianship. “This may seem old-fashioned,” 
Dix told the Wilson symposium, “but an at- 
tractive room and a wide-ranging collection of 
books, freely accessible, seems to me what a 
library is.”?” There will be plenty of space in 
the library of the future for Mr. Dix’s attrac- 
tive room, and, if we are not mistaken, the 
systems analysts have no intention of tossing 
the baby out with the bath. Serendipity has 


* Thid., p. 232. 
3 Tbid., p. 233. 
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its place in librarianship, and the intellectual 
is often most efficient when he appears least so 
to others. 


Professional education and research 


“Each generation must define afresh the 
nature, direction, and aims of education,” 
writes Jerome S. Bruner, in Toward a Theory 
of Instruction, “to assure such freedom and 
rationality as can be attained for a future 
generation. For there are changes both in cir- 
cumstances and in knowledge that impose 
constraints on and give opportunity to the 
teacher in each succeeding generation.”?" 
Education, therefore, must be in constant pro- 
cess of invention, for as the technology of a 
culture grows increasingly complex, in both 
machinery and human organization, the role 
of education becomes more central to society, 
both as an agent of socialization and as a 
transmitter of knowledge and skills. The basis 
for the redefinition of education, then, is the 
changing society. We do not mean to suggest 
that education must necessarily follow the 
lead of society; it can, and should, anticipate 
change and prepare society for innovation. 
But whether education, at any given moment, 
leads or follows, certain decisions with respect 
to educational policy cannot be avoided. 

The first, of course, has to do with what 
will be taught. In library education especially, 
a harmonizing of skills with fundamental the- 
oretical conceptualization is particularly im- 
portant. Skills will be important because they 
relate to the technology that is adding power- 
ful new dimensions to the library enterprise. 
But librarianship must also move toward the 
sciences of human behavior. To paraphrase 
Bruner, it is the behavioral sciences and their 
generality with respect to variations in the 
human condition that must be central to the 
librarian’s study of man in relation to his ac- 
cumulated knowledge.” But it must be a be- 
havioral science seen against a biological set- 
ting, for man is a biological organism that 
betrays his lineage at every turn. 

In library education, as in other forms of 
education, one must recognize that the process 


* Jerome S. Bruner, Toward a Theory of Instruc- 
tion (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), 
D 22. 

” Ibid., p. 36. 
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of learning is cumulative, not in the sense of 
adding, or storing, increasing amounts of 
knowledge in the brain, but in the sense that 
mastery at one educational level strengthens 
the powers of mastery at a higher level. A cur- 
riculum, then, despite its etymology, is not a 
race to be run, but a ladder to be climbed, a 
ladder in which the rungs are increasingly 
distant from each other as the learner ascends. 
Unfortunately, up to the present, library edu- 
cation has not really exhibited this intellectual 
progression to the degree that it should. 

Finally, if education for librarianship is to 
keep pace with, much less lead, social change, 
it will have to bring far greater resources to 
bear upon itself than has been true in the 
past. If the librarian’s bright new world is to 
become a reality, the profession must not only 
prepare for, but also invite, invasion from 
without. The growing dependence of society 
upon its graphic records is becoming too im- 
portant to be left to the librarians, and the 
profession can no longer lift itself by its own 
intellectual boot-straps. No form of human 
activity, unless it be the profession of law, is 
more interdisciplinary than librarianship, and 
librarians, in their education, as well as in 
their practice, cannot afford to isolate them- 
selves from the world. They must draw from 
other branches of scholarship new intellectual 
and human resources. If they do not, other 
disciplines will assume the responsibilities 
that rightly, by experience and capabilities, 
belong to the librarians. 

Again the theme of interdependence inter- 
jects itself. Conventional librarianship alone 
leads to sterility, but science and engineering 
lack the essential bibliographic foundations 
that librarianship can provide. To acknowl- 
edge this lack of professional self-sufficiency 
is going to be painful to the librarians, but 
they must confess it or suffer dire conse- 
quences. Too long have librarians been 
brought up in the tradition that they can be 
all things to all men; they must recognize spe- 
cialization and seek the assistance of mathe- 
maticians, engineers, anthropologists, political 
scientists, linguists, and a host of others. The 
humanistic tradition from which librarianship 
emerged has much to its credit, but humanism 
itself is slowly learning to accommodate to 
intellectual cross-fertilization from the physi- 
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cal and social sciences. The librarian’s future 
may be a land flowing with milk and honey— 
we hope and believe that it is—but the road 
fo it is as yet uncharted. The librarians are 
going to have to ask the way of many 
“strangers,” and even then there will be times 
when the profession seems hopelessly lost. To 
change the metaphor, if the bright new world 
is to be burnished to its luster a lot of people 
are going to be rubbed raw. 

Bruner argues vigorously for a restructur- 
ing of the educational process in terms that 
are directly applicable to librarianship. “It is 
plain that if we are to evolve freely as a spe- 
cies by the use of the instrument of education, 
then we shall have to bring far greater 
resources to bear in designing our educational 
system. For one thing, if we are to respond to 
accelerated change, then we shall have to re- 
duce turn-around time in the system. To do 
this requires greater participation on the part 
of those at the frontiers of learning.’’*° 

In library education, the old core curricu- 
lum, over which so much ink was spilled dur- 
ing the past decade, is dead, and in its place 
must come an intensely accelerated program 
which will provide the student with the the- 
oretical foundations of librarianship and 
launch him at the earliest possible moment 
into his specialty. The specialites must be en- 
riched from a wide variety of course offerings 
taught, in part, by people who have never 
“met a library payroll.” To this program of 
study must be attracted the best minds of the 
younger generation, men and women with 
distinguished undergraduate achievement who 
have the flexibility and toughness of mind 
that will enable them to see librarianship 
steadily and see it whole, to see it over and 
beyond the confines of their own specializa- 
tions. 

Gordon Ray of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, and who can scarcely be accused of 
being an enthusiastic supporter of automa- 
tion, was very right when he told the swelter- 
ing audience at the recent New York Confer- 
ence of the ALA, “It is clear that the fascina- 
tion of these developing electronic techniques 
is a vitalizing force in the library world, at- 
tracting many talented young people who 
otherwise might not be interested in the 

” Ibid., p. 37. 
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profession. But I do propose that you should 
remain librarians, not what Samuel Butler, in 
his vision of a mechanized future in Erewhon, 
calls ‘machine-tickling aphids.’ The country;s 
great library schools would be ill-advised to 
stop educating librarians in order to train in- 
formation retrievers.”*' His association of 
“education” with librarianship and “training” 
with information retrieval is significant. The 
greatest resource of librarianship is still its 
reservoir of human talent, and if this is prop- 
erly nurtured the future will take care of it- 
self. 

Research in librarianship must, of course, 
be interdisciplinary and directed toward the 
solution of library problems, toward the solu- 
tion of problems that now becloud the vision 
of what librarianship is and ought to be. 
Again to refer to Mr. Ray, “Books and 
libraries have not been granted immunity to 
change. They will prosper only as they adapt 
to the needs of a society that is itself chang- 
ing more rapidly than ever before.”** The 
profession does not need a “researcher” in 
every library, but it does desperately need a 
substantial body of skilled investigators capa- 
ble of bringing to bear upon library problems 
the powerful tools that modern scholarship 
has made available, investigators who are not 
stricken with terror by a mathematical model 
or a page of computational linguistics. When 
the library process becomes an integrated sys- 
tem built upon a sound body of theory derived 
from precise knowledge of man’s use of com- 
munication and recorded knowledge, when 
library service is the fruit of all relevant 
scholarship, then, and only then, can librari- 
anship be said to have achieved professional 
maturity and qualify as a science in its own 
right. It is we, all of us, who will invent the 
future, and if it is not as we would have it, 
the fault, dear Brutus, will not be in our stars. 

If the above delineation of the library 
world after 1984 is less sharp and precise 
than one might wish, it is only in part be- 
cause of the oracular predisposition to hedge 
one’s bets with ambiguity. Civilization, and 
with it librarianship, must travel a perilous 
knife-edge into a paradoxical tomorrow of 

* Gordon N. Ray, “The Future of the Book,” ALA 
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both menace and promise, a world about 
which there are no certainties except uncer- 
tainty. But for all the doubt, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, we face a very exciting time to be 
alive, a time in which man’s achievements will 
be limited by only his will to better his condi- 
tion. We wish we were at least twenty years 
younger and a great deal smarter than we are, 
for we would like to see the world that lies 
beyond 1984 and be an active participant in 
it. eoe 
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As instructional technique moves more and 
more toward independent study, the EBE 
Knowledge Retrieval Center becomes a 
timely and increasingly important resource. 
This Center makes it possible for the stu- 
dent on his own to seek out virtually all that 
is known about a word, a fact, an idea. 


The components of the Knowledge 
Retrieval Center, drawn from the resources 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corporation, are based on the premise that 
understanding begins only when a topic 
can be studied at all levels of significance. 
These levels start with simple word defini- 
tions (dictionaries) move to the gathering 
of pertinent facts (encyclopedias) and on 
to more sophisticated discovery of the 
ideas others have expressed on the same 
topic (Gateway to the Great Books and the 
Great Books themselves). 


Teachers will use the Knowledge Re- 
trieval Center to introduce and encourage 
students to use the techniques of skillful 
research to explore topics in depth. Stu- 
dents—whether assigned to independent 
study or small group projects, whether 
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preparing written or oral classroom re- 
ports or discussions—will find all available 
sources at their fingertips. The writing 
styles, art, photography of these volumes 
capture the imagination and interest of 
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nifying glass igniting new sparks of inquiry 
and discovery...motivating students to 
move on and on from one source to 
the next. 


All works are extensively indexed. The 
Syntopicon of the Great Books helps stu- 
dents trace, contrast and compare the think- 
ing of great minds over 30 centuries. Special 
teacher's guides to the entire Knowledge 
Retrieval Center help teachers plan and 
speed its utilization. Never has the retrieval 
of so complete a body of knowledge been 
so systematically organized, so readily 
obtainable, so inviting to use. 


Within each library and instructional 
materials center...the Knowledge Retrieval 
Center makes an immediate and vital con- 
tribution to the educational objectives of 
your school. 
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Federal funds can speed introduction of 
the Knowledge Retrieval Center. Seek full 
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Knowledge Retrieval Center to your 
specific classroom or library needs. 
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Since the introduction of the extension idea in 
America shortly before the turn of the centu- 
ry, hundreds of thousands of American adults 
‘ have taken courses through university exten- 
sion classes and acquired higher education 
which might otherwise not have been avail- 
able to them. In the fall of 1963, there were 
‘ r 272,000 students enrolled in extension courses 
d | leading to bachelor’s or higher degrees. And 
Gui E Ines the numbers do not become less. During the 
past decade the number of students taking ex- 
tension courses toward degrees has increased 
Sl per cent.” Courses offered have ranged 
from the practical to the theoretical, covering 
Or a wide variety of subjects at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. 
Many, if not most, extension classes are 
taught by individual instructors who commute 
* from the university campus to outlying com- 
Library munities. The instructor usually does this in 
addition to a full-time teaching load on cam- 
pus. Classrooms are provided in the local 
public schools or in some other public facili- 
i ty, and classes generally are held in the eve- 
ning. Library resources may include materials 
Services sent by the university library or transported 
by the instructor himself. These are often sup- 
plemented by materials from local public 
libraries, personal books, or books borrowed 
from friends. Usually the same textbooks that 
to are required in comparable campus courses 
are used, and often paperbounds are em- 
ployed. If audio-visual equipment and materi- 
als are to be used, they are either transported 
° by the instructor or provided locally. 

Extension Institutions contend that the courses taught 
through extension are as valuable as those 
taught on campus, despite the frequent lack of 
comparable facilities and library resources. 
Faculty members who meet students in impro- 
vised classrooms, however, must make adjust- 
tu ents ments, and off-campus students are not, in 
many cases, expected to do the same assign- 
ments as are required of students on campus. 
The professor on campus may use a lecture- 
“U.S. Office of Education, “Resident and Exten- 
sion Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, Fall, 1963” (Circular No. 776; Washington, 

D.C., Govt. Print. Off., 1965), p. 4. 
? U.S., Congress, House, Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the Committee on Education and Labor, 


Hearings on H.R.3220, Higher Education Act of 
1965, 89th Congress, lst Session, 1965, p. 110. 
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textbook method, but he may also send his 
students to the library to seek points of view 
other than those expressed by him or the au- 
thor of the textbook. Often the professor 
teaching off campus is limited to the lecture- 
textbook method, except for the meager 
library resources he may carry with him. 

The library experience in higher education, 
at both the undergraduate and graduate lev- 
els, is an important aspect of a person’s total 
education. The library is an extension of the 
classroom and, as such, has a recognized 
teaching function. The student may study re- 
search methods in the classroom, but it is in 
the library and laboratory where they begin 
to have real meaning. The librarian, with his 
professional competence and breadth of sub- 
ject background, introduces the student first- 
hand to the tools needed in his research. 
Through him the student learns to use indexes 
to journals and other types of materials and 
discovers that the library is truly a storehouse 
of knowledge available to him when he has 
mastered the bibliographic tools necessary for 
access to it. 

But perhaps just as important as learning 
the mechanics of using an academic library is 
the informal experience of browsing among 


The “Guidelines for Library Services to 
Extension Students” were prepared by the 
Committee of Standards of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries. The 
final draft was approved by the ACRL 
Board of Directors on July 14, 1966. 
Members of the committee are: Norman 
E. Tanis, Kansas State College, Pitts- 
burg, chairman; Donald C. Davidson, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara; E. 
W. Erickson, Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, Ypsilanti; Sarah D. Jones, Goucher 
College, Baltimore; Ellsworth G. Mason, 
Hofstra University, Hempstead, New 
York; Joseph H. Reason, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C.; Donald O. Rod, 
State College of Iowa, Cedar Falls; Peter 
Spyers-Duran, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee; Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, Can- 
ada. Consultants: Arthur T. Hamlin, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; James O. Wallace, 
San Antonio College. : 


the books and journals and delighting in the 
discovery of authors and ideas often quite un- 
related to any particular course one is taking 

but still an integral part of his higher educa- 
tion. One cannot measure the full significance 
of this form of education in terms of credit 
hours and courses completed, but this makes 
it nonetheless real. 

The practical and intangible benefits of 
library -experience cannot be denied, and, ex- 
cept where the extension student lives in a 
community where adequate library facilities 
are available, the student taking courses off 
campus is at a decided disadvantage. In fact, 
he too often settles for something less than a 
full measure in terms of educational opportu- 
nity and intellectual challenge. 

Some universities have well-established cen- 
ters away from the campus with permanent 
facilities and assigned instructional staff. An 
organized library collection with full- or part- 
time staff to administer it may be a part of 
such a center. Where such a center exists, it 
becomes virtually a junior college or four- 
year college and should then be judged by 
standards set for those types of institutions. If 
the center provides graduate instruction, stan- 
dards of library service and resources must be 
raised accordingly. 

In another type of situation, classes may be 
taught on the home campus evenings, week- 
ends, and during vacation periods. In such a 
case, students have access to the university 
library to the same extent, at least theoretical- 
ly, as regular day students. 

Whatever the circumstances under which 
the extension courses are taught, library 
resources should be as important to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the course as would be the 
case for the same course being taught in the 
regular university program. Every effort 
should be made to achieve the standards set 
by the Association for Field Services in 
Teacher Education,® which state that the same 
level of library resources will be available to 
extension students as are available on the uni- 
versity campus. 

Library standards have been formalized for 


3? Standards for Credit and Non-Credit Activities 
of the Field Services Departments as Adopted by 
the Association for Field Services in Teacher Edu- 
cation (Mimeo). The Association, 1961. 
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the four-year colleges* and junior colleges® 
with quantitative and qualitative measures 
suggested as minimums. 

These, however, are designed for libraries‘ 
serving persons whose classwork is being car- 
ried on as a large group operation within a 
single structure or complex of buildings. On 
the basis of experience, certain needs have 
been ascertained and formulas developed to 
suggest minimal requirements if good library 
service is to be given. 

Because of the itinerant nature of most ex- 
tension courses and the lack of fixed facilities 
in many cases, one cannot apply the same cri- 
teria in establishing library standards for ex- 
tension classes as one uses in the situation de- 
scribed above. All one can do is establish 
realistic guidelines which, if followed, should 
result in a level of library service adequate to 
support the courses offered in the field. 

The following assumptions are basic to any 
guidelines for library services to extension 
students: 

1. Because of the increased and continuing 
demand for higher education by persons in 
full-time positions in communities beyond 
easy commuting distance from the university, 
the need for university classes to be taught of 
campus will continue and offerings will con- 
tinue and offerings will undoubtedly increase. 

2. It is the desire of the university and the 
reasonable expectation of the student that a 
course taught through extension should not 
suffer in quality because it is not taught as a 
part of the university on-campus program. 

3. If library resources are essential to a 
particular Čourse taught on campus, they are 
equally essential if that course is taught 
through extension. 

4. The ratio of graduate courses to under- 
graduate courses taught for credit through 
extension, which is already high, will continue 
to increase significantly. 

If we accept these assumptions, it follows 
that the university has a responsibility to pro- 
vide the necessary library resources to sup- 
port courses taught through extension. The 


t Association of College and Research Libraries, 
Committee on Standards, “Standards for College Li- 
braries,” College and Research Libraries (20: July 
1959), p. 274-80. 

Ibid. (20: May 1960), p. 200-06. 
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quality of library service will vary with 
different institutions, as it ‘does, indeed, for 
regular on-campus programs, but certain basic 
requirements for adequate library service 
should be recognized. The following are 
offered as guidelines for the improvement of 
library services for the extension student. 


l. Library services for extension purposes 
should be financed on a regular basis. It is 
difficult to know what is a reasonable amount, 
but the important thing is that funds be bud- 
geted specifically for this purpose and that, on 
the basis of empirical evidence, adjustments 
be made as needed. An extension division 
may have its own separate library to which it 
will allocate funds, or it may provide the uni- 
versity library with supplementary funds to 
provide this service. In either case a regular 
budget is essential, and the responsibility for 
good library service must be shared jointly by 
the extension division and the university 
library. 

2. A professional librarian should be given 
the specific responsibility for handling library 
materials and services for extension classes. 
This may be a full-time person (or persons) 
in a separate extension division library, or it 
may be a person in the university library who 
is given the assignment on a part-time or full- 
time basis. In any event, this person should 
be in close touch with the extension division 
staff and instructors in the field and should be 
kept informed of immediate and long-range 
plans for courses requiring library materials. 

3. Before approving .the teaching of a 
course off campus, the appropriate officer in 
the extension division, the instructor, and the 
librarian in charge of library materials and 
services for extension should consider jointly 
what the library needs are for the course and 
the uxtent to which these can be supplied lo- 
cally or through the university library. In the 
case of the course which is largely a “text- 
book course” on campus and in which library 
materials are rarely used, there will be little 
problem. If the course is one which requires 
considerable library use, library resources in 
the community where the course is to be 
aught should be examined. This may require 
a visit by the librarian to the community, and 
arrangements may be made with a local pub- 
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lic library, college, or other institution for the 
use of its facilities by extension students. This 
may involve use of space for materials and 


equipment to be deposited there, or it may’ 


include the granting of a substantial subsidy 
to the local library for the acquisition of spe- 
cial material needed by the extension stu- 
dents. It is possible that if a survey were 
made of course offerings at various extension 
centers within a state, provision could be 
made for the exchange of library - materials 
through telephone or teletype communication 
and rapid delivery of books and journals. In 
some cases it may be possible for several uni- 
versities offering courses in the same commu- 
nity to establish an extension library on a co- 
operative basis. Possibilities for cooperation 
with the state library should be explored, for 
this agency has a primary interest in the ex- 
tension of library services. If, in the opinion 
of the librarian and the instructor, adequate 
library resources cannot be made available, 
the course should not be approved. 

4. Special attention should be given to the 
availability of library resources taught at the 
graduate level. It is generally agreed that in 
most courses at the graduate level, particular- 
ly in the humanities, social sciences, and 
professional education, library resources are 
necessary in greater depth than in courses 
taught at the undergraduate level. The dean 
should require a statement from the librarian 
and the instructor indicating the extent of 
available library resources to support any 
graduate course under consideration and giv- 
ing their opinion regarding their adequacy. 

5. The use of the university library should 
be encouraged and, where feasible, required. 
If the extension classes are evening classes 
taught on campus, requirements and privi- 
leges ought to be the same as for regular day 
students. The library should be open late 
enough in the evening to accommodate the 
evening students who need library services at 
the close of their classes. Off-campus students 
should be given borrowing privileges to en- 
able them to make full use of campus library 
resources, and they should be expected to 
travel to the home campus periodically. The 
instructor has the responsibility for encourag- 
ing the student to use libraries, but, more 
than that, if the course is one requiring spe- 





cial library needs, he should instruct the stu- 
dents in library use. 

6. Essential journal materials and indexes 
should be provided despite the understandable 
problems involved in making them available. 
The fact that they are more difficult to pro- 
vide in depth off campus does not justify their 
being neglected. Duplicate sets, articles copied 


within the “fair use” interpretation of the 


copyright law, and microform copies and the 
equipment to read them may be used. Ar- 
rangements with local and state libraries may 
be especially important for this kind of mate- 
rial. The typical public library is not likely to 
have the journal resources needed for aca- 
demic work, but, with financial help from the 
university, it would, perhaps, be willing to ac- 
quire and make available the required materi- 
als. In courses where a research experience is 
vital to the student, use of the library on the 
home campus should be required if other re- 
search libraries are not available in the com- 
munity in which the student lives. 


The above “guidelines” are not meant to be 
used as “standards” in evaluating library ser- 
vices to extension students. As the term sug- 
gests, they are meant to serve only as a guide 
to an institution concerned about its own pro- 
gram. Full acceptance and implementation of 
suggestions will not necessarily insure a qual- 
ity of library service equal to that available 
on campus, but it will certainly result in a 
significant improvement in the services now 
being given. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the “Guidelines for Library 
Services to Extension Students” may be 
obtained from the Association of College 


and Research Libraries at ALA head- 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
60611. Single copies free; 20 cents each 
for multicopy orders. 
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The Preparation of the Guidelines 


by Norman E. Tanis 
Since the end of World War II, college and 


university extension programs have become 
an increasingly important function of higher 
education. This revolution in higher educa- 
tion, in which opportunity for college and 
university education has been made available 
to a substantial group of the qualified popula- 
tion, presents a strong contrast to the limited 
few in the last century who could afford a col- 
lege education. This availability has been 
brought about by locating college and univer- 
sity classrooms in small as well as large urban 
centers, at a relatively modest cost, and after 
working hours. As a result, the college exten- 
sion movement has become an important 
resource for personal development, an oppor- 
tunity for retraining and upgrading, and an 
economical way for students to gain part of 
their four-year college education. 

The importance of extension services has 
been recognized by Congress and the educa- 
tional world in general. Title [, Community 
Service and Continuing Education Pro- 
grams, of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
is both a piece of legislation intended to fur- 
ther support this movement and a public ac- 
knowledgment of the vital role this form of 
higher education plays in the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The “Guidelines for Library Services to Ex- 
tension Students” were prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Standards, Association of College 
and Research Libraries. E. Walfred Erickson, 
librarian, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsi- 
lanti, who was project director for the 
“Guidelines,” contributed substantially by his 
leadership and experience. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the original drafts of this docu- 
ment and for working closely with college and 
university extension associations in preparing 
the final document. 

The committee began its efforts toward 
drawing up the “Guidelines” in 1963. After 
the small amount of literature in the field of 
library service to extension programs was 
studied, Mr. Erickson prepared a “position 
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paper” on the problems in this area which 
affected the instructional role of library ser- 
vices in the extension program. On July 6, 
1965, the committee sponsored a conference 
meeting at the Statler Hilton Hotel in Detroit, 
on “Library Services for College Extension 
Centers.” Attending the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of accrediting associations, the As- 
sociation of University Evening Colleges, the 
U.S. Office of Education, the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, the Association for 
Field Services in Teacher Education, and sev- 
eral divisions of the ALA.” The possible in- 
equality of education between college extension 
programs and those provided on university 
campuses where library facilities are adequate, 
the alleged responsibility of public libraries to 
provide improved service to extension stu- 
dents, and the need to develop an intellectual 


climate for extension programs were among 


the topics discussed. 

The report of Arthur T. Hamlin, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, “Library Services for Col- 
lege Extension Programs,” provided the 
working paper for the session. The group 
agreed that 1) there was a need for further 
investigation; 2) there was a need for the or- 
ganizations representing the college extension 
movement to work closely with the ACRL 
Standards Committee; 3) there was a need to 
focus national attention upon the necessity for 
better library services to extension centers; 4) 
there was a need to further emphasize the in- 
structional role of library services to college 
extension centers; and 5) there had been too 
much dependence on the public library for 
assistance in the past. 

The second draft of the “Guidelines” was 
submitted to leaders in the library profession 
and college extension work. The advice of nu- 
merous public and state librarians was solic- 
ited and received. 


e Mr. Tanis is director of the library at Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg. 
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The many comments received from the ex- 
perts who were consulted were incorporated 
into the final draft of this document. Field di- 
rectors of college extension programs were 
particularly generous with their contributions 
to the efforts of the committee, and their 
suggestions were incorporated into the final 
text. 

The “Guidelines” are designed to provide 
college and university libraries, extension li- 
brarians, and directors of extension programs 
with a set of principles which will assist in the 
establishment of sound library service to col- 
lege extension students. They emphasize the 
instructional role of books and related materi- 
als in the education of the extension student. 
They assume that the extension librarian, col- 
lege officials, and the instructors offering the 
courses are the best judges of how these prin- 
ciples are to be implemented at a specific col- 
lege or university. 

Because extension programs are marked by 
great diversity and offer a long history of in- 
novation and experimentation, the ACRL 
Standards Committee has drawn up broad 
“Guidelines” in lieu of the traditional stan- 


dards. 

Continuing education will take many forms 
in the coming years and will be provided for 
by a variety of institutions, but the central 
role will be played by college and university 
extension programs. They will become centers 
of enormous vitality in our national life, 
reaching out into civil government and into 
industry, as well as fulfilling their traditional 
role of serving the college student working 
toward a degree. College extension centers 
will continue to need the kind of intellectual 
stimulus and the support for instruction that 
good library service can furnish. These 
“Guidelines” are designed to promote excel- 
lent library service for the student attending 
these vital programs. 

The Association of College and Research 
Libraries Committee on Standards feels that, 
because the college extension program is dy- 
namic and innovative, this set of “Guidelines” 
must be subjected to revision and change. As 
innovations are made in college and univer- 
sity extension divisions, the “Guidelines” 
must be changed and revised to meet these 
new conditions. eee 


a ee 





Once a month, neighbor- 
hood workers from Unit- 
ed Communities Against 
Poverty, Inc., operating 
in eleven communities 
in the greater northwest 
area of Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, visit 
the Hyattsville branch 
of Prince George's 
County Memorial Li- 
brary to preview some 


of the library's collec- 
tion of educational 
films. Purpose of the 


previews is to provide 
the group with insight 
and background infor- 
mation to use on the 
job, as well as to select 


films which they can 
show to neighborhood 
groups. From left are 
James H. Davis; Kent 
Moore, county library 
films librarian; Mrs. An- 
thony N. Johns, Jr., 


UCAP director; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Aboline, co- 
ordinator of adult ser- 
vices for the county li- 
brary. 
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When I was six years old and entering the 
first grade, the teacher asked each of us to tell 
what kind of work our father did. When it 
came my turn, I said, “Well, he doesn’t work 
exactly, he just sits at his desk and talks to 
people.” 

Perhaps it was on the basis of that observa- 
tion that I decided quite early that I also 
wanted to be a publisher. As a matter of fact, 
I had already produced my first book, poems, 
composed by myself, hand-lettered by myself, 
and dummied up in folio form complete with 
an instruction to “put picture here” and a col- 
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_ by Daniel Melcher 





ophon. I didn’t bother to identify the author 
on the title page, but I took great pains to 
identify the printer in the colophon. 

This would have been the year after we 
moved east from Indianapolis. More than 
likely, I had already sensed my father’s ap- 
preciation of the role of the printer, perhaps 
from hearing him talk with or about the 
Grabhorns whom he met in Indianapolis. | 
would already have met a real poet, Vachel 
Lindsay, and grasped that words were to 
make poems of, and poems were to be pub- 
lished. 
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One of those early poems went like this: 


Sing the garden, 
Blueberries grow outdoors 
With the golden peas. 


Another, in a less lyrical vein, said: 


Snake caught poor toad, 
And we pulled him out. 


My father would certainly have rescued the 
toad if he could. I remember some years later 
we had a not-very-bright dog named Keck 
who was letting the squirrels drive him crazy. 
They would egg him on, and then whisk up the 
nearest tree a tantalizing few inches ahead of 
his lunge. But one day Keck bounced up on 
the porch where my father and I were reading 
the Sunday papers, wriggling with joy, and 
carrying a captured squirrel for us to admire. 
We both spied hira at once and both spoke at 
once, I exclaiming, “Why Kecky, you smart 
dog,” and my father thundering in total dis- 
approval, “Why Kecky, you bad dog.” You 
have never seen such a confused dog. 

But let’s leave the front porch and go into 
the library, my father’s library. From the 
time I was ten the row of Newbery Medal 
winners began to lengthen. 

I well remember when he brought home the 
first Newbery Medal winner, Hendrik Van 
Loon’s The Story of Mankind, and solemnly 
asked my opinion of it. I read it and ap- 
proved. I read them all. 

My father would have shown you those. He 
might not have been able to show you the 
medal, though, except in the interval between 
announcement and award, because until fairly 
recently he never had even one medal struck 
for himself. He felt that actual possession of a 
medal was something that should be reserved 
for the winners and for no one else, not even 
himself. There was, however, a near catas- 
trophe one year about getting the new medals 


© Mr. Melcher, president of the R. R. Bowker 
Company, New York, is the son of the late Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, noted bookman, who is a former 
chairman of the Bowker Company and editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly. This paper was read at the 
meeting of the American Library History Round 
Table during the New York Conference. 


struck and engraved in time, so he was finally 
persuaded that it would not be wrong for him 
to possess a pair himself, if only as insurance 
against such slip-ups. 

Across from the medal winners is housed 
the collection of books by Robert Frost and 
Vachel Lindsay, then come the autographed 
books, and finally the examples of the work of 
the great printers and the older books. 

Speaking of older books, my father, who 
could never pass a bookstore, once asked an 
Edinburgh bookseller whether he did much in 
new books as well. “Well now, we do a bit wi 
new books,” came the reply, “but mostly we 
handle the guid books.” 

Needless to say, our house was always full 
of books, some of which became mine, but 
some of which were birds of passage which I 
had to read rapidly before they were taken 
back to the office. People often ask what hap- 
pens to all the review copies received at the 
office of the Publishers’ Weekly. They are 
worked rather hard actually, as I early became 
aware. Until they have served their intended 
purpose of being listed, forecast, reviewed, 
and commented upon, they stay on the work- 
ing shelves and are taken out, if at all, only 
overnight or over the weekend. Later they be- 
come available for staff borrowing. Finally, 
they are divided up among the staff. 

My father perused the new books eagerly, 
and I could do it, too, if I moved fast. But his 
own home library remained modest by com- 
parison with his opportunities for expanding 
it. A book had to mean a lot to him before he 
would grant it permanent house room. He 
avidly collected Frost and Lindsay and exam- 
ples of fine book design by such men as Up- 
dike, the Grabhorns, Bruce Rogers, and so 
forth. 

But he did not necessarily prefer the rare 
or limited edition. For the most part, he fa- 
vored, instead, the most readable edition of 
his favorite books. He did have one specimen, 
though, from the greatest book of them all, 
namely the Gutenberg Bible. Sometime I 
would like to show it to you, alongside a com- 
parable page in the greatest modern Bible, 
namely the Oxford Lectern Bible designed by 
Bruce Rogers. The Gutenberg leaf came from 
a defective copy that was broken up and is a 
reminder of the part FGM played in getting 
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the U.S. Congress to purchase a perfect Gu- 
tenberg Bible for the Library of Congress. 
The Bruce Rogers Bible I bought for him out 
of the first money I earned after he finished 
putting me through college. 

In his library I’d try to show you also, with 
some of his excitement, his Aldus, Baskerville, 
Bulmer, Nonesuch, and William Morris im- 
prints and some of the editions personally au- 
. tographed to him by Booth Tarkington, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Carl Sandburg, Amy Lowell, 
A. A. Milne, and Theodore Roosevelt. Also, 
some of the workmanlike little volumes from 
the days when American publishing was less 
concentrated—imprints from Hartford, New- 
ark, Plymouth, Bellows Falls, Worcester, and 
Cincinnati. 

And I would count on sharing with you the 
charm of some of these old title pages, for ex- 
ample, the John Newbery of 1757, which was 
presented to him by the Children’s Library 
Association on the occasion of his fiftieth 
year in the book business. It reads: 

A Collection of Pretty Poens for the Amuse- 
ment of Children Six Feet High, Interspersed with 
a Series of Letters from Cousin Sam to Cousin Sue 
on the Subjects of Criticism, Poetry and Politics, 
with Notes Variorum, Calculated with a Design 
to DO NO GOOD. London, Printed for the Book- 
sellers of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; and 
sold at the Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. Price one shilling. 

Or I might read you this rhyming title page 
from the year 1848: 

Reader! walk up at once (it will soon be too 
late) and buy at a perfectly ruinous rate 


A 
Fable For Critics; 
or, better, 
(I like, as a thing that the reader’s first fancy 
may strike, an old-fashioned title-page, 
such as presents a tabular view of the volume’s 
contents) 
A Glance 
At a Few of Our Literary Progenies 
(Mrs. Malaprop’s word) 
From 
The Tub of Diogenes; 
A Vocal and Musical Medley 
That Is 
A Series of Jokes 
By A Wonderful Quiz, 
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who accompanies himself with a rub-a-dub- 
dub, full of spirit and grace, on the top of 
the tub. 


Set Forth in October, the 21st day, in the year 


"48: G. P. Putnam, Broadway. 


FGM might also have shown you his Pick- 
erings. His collection of these books done by 
the great British publisher of the early 1800’s 
started with a remark by Updike. While a 
young salesman at Lauriat’s he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Updike, who liked to come 
in and browse through the new shipments 
from English libraries. FGM asked his cus- 
tomer, “How can I learn to be a judge of 
good bookmaking?” After a few minutes’ 
thought, Updike said, “You would do well to 
begin by owning for yourself a few Picker- 
ings.” The advice was taken, and the Melcher 
library now includes a row of lovely volumes 
which Charles Whittingham printed for Wil- 
liam Pickering. 

Other books flowed through our house. 
When my father thought I was of an age to 
be interested, a series of books began to ap- 
pear on what every boy should know about 
sex, and I received them in the spirit in which 
they were offered and also lent them around 
the neighborhood. Times have changed, 
though. When my own son, Frederic G. 
Melcher, JI, had reached a similar age, the 
Kinsey Report had rather upstaged the works 
I used to read. And when I misguidedly 
brought home a book which was aimed at 
young people, my son took me aside and 
begged me not to leave such books around. 
“The kids might see them,” he explained, “and 
think I didn’t know.” 

Actually, I don’t believe there is as much 
change from generation to generation as each 
new generation supposes. My father’s diary 
for the year 1896, the year he turned seven- 
teen, contains the following entries: 


February 6 Called on Louise. Got her picture. 
Necktie 50¢. Flowers $1.00. 
13 Called on Florence. Got her picture. 
14 Called on Fannie. 
20 In Chester’s hammock with Mattie 
in the evening. 
March 3 Reception at Louise Plimpton. In ham- 
mock with Mattie most of time. 
4 Called on Edna and Ella. Came home 
with Florence. 
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11 Watched thunderstorm from Bessie 
Stiles’ porch hammock. Best thunder- 
storm I ever watched. 


Remembering that this was his first year of ` 


apprenticeship to the bookstore, here is a 
rather poignant line. 


April 1 Was sent to stockroom for a copy of 
Dope’s Modern Antiquities. 


Diaries are rather fun. Here are some en- 
tries from 1903: 


February 13 I certainly am no good at pool, and 
PII quit it, as it is only an excuse 
for loafing. 

February 18 Made a call on Marguerite Fellows 
tonight. 

June 15 Tonight I set the club record for cowboy 

pool, with a run of 84. 

February 26 I have had a chance to go in the 
publishing business in New York, 
but I guess it doesn’t tempt me. 
Boston is too nice a place to live. 

November 13 The United States has put her foot 

in it by recognizing the new Re- 
public of Panama which has just 
revolied from Colombia. It’s a 
desperate way to get the canal 
through. 

May 7 It is decided that the Old Corner Book 
Stores will move to the corner of Brom- 
field. We ought to catch some more new 
book trade. 


My father kept a diary for many years, and 
I have enjoyed reviewing some of it in the 
course of preparing for this paper. In 1918 
and 1919 he also kept a budget in which the 
budgeted amounts were fairly carefully ad- 
hered to, except for one. He rather tended to 
overshoot on the amount budgeted for books. 

Budgeting was certainly necessary at that 
time. The firm of Bowker was quite small 
when he arrived, and it could pay for only 
half his time. He pieced out the rest of a mod- 
est income by working first for the American 
Booksellers’ Association and then for the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers. As a 
child I was a little puzzled by our financial 
status. It seemed to me that the fathers of all 
the other kids had automobiles long before we 
did. I thought of them as rich. They, I dis- 
covered, thought of us as rich; by their lights 
only the rich bought books, since clearly only 
people to whom money meant nothing would 


pay for what could be had free at the library. 
My father managed to have money for the 
things that were important to him by not 
spending it on the less important. I myself, at 
the age of ten, had a hand in one economy 
that probably had a small bearing on the 
family’s solvency. The owner of the peach or- 
chard next door had moved away and left me 
the privilege of picking the fruit. I picked, 
and my mother canned, and for a full year 
thereafter we had canned peaches for break- 
fast, lunch, and supper. I haven’t been able to 
look a canned peach in the face since. But it 
was a good cause. That was 1922, and the 
money we saved may have helped pay the 
sculptor who did the Newbery Medal. 


Many other interests 


Once, a good many years later, I suggested 
that my father spend a bit more on clothes. He 
thought about it, and then said: “I am sorry, 
but I can’t get interested in it. There are so 
many things that interest me more.” 

There were a great many things that inter- 
ested him more, and he gave them both 
money and time. One was the Unitarian 
Church in which he took a very active part, 
culminating in another medal, this time a 
medal for the most distinguished contribution 
to the literature of liberal religion. After his 
death it was named for him, the Frederic G. 
Melcher Award, and was most recently 
awarded to Hochhuth’s “The Deputy.” 

He took an interest in the Montclair 
schools, serving on the Board of Education, 
in the Montclair Public Library, and in 
the Montclair Art Museum. He took an inter- 
est in the civic affairs of Wellfleet, Cape Cod, 
where he vacationed each July. 

Those Julys on Cape Cod were what we 
children remember best about him. The rest 
of the year he would be constantly on the go, 
but in July he went where there was no tele- 
phone and made a complete change of pace. 
The cottage at Wellfleet looks out from the 
top of a bluff, past two headlands, across 
twenty miles of bay. We didn’t belong to any 
yacht clubs, but we took time to read, and 
sail, and walk the dunes, and go clamming at 
low tide, and pick blueberries, and go for the 
mail and the daily newspaper. My father 
loved that spot so much he specified that his 
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ashes were to be scattered there when he died. 
And so it was done. 
I cannot remember that my father ever 


pushed me into reading anything. He remem- - 


bered too vividly how he himself had resisted 
what was pressed on him and enjoyed chiefly 
those things to which he came in his own time 
and of his own volition. When he read aloud, 
it was from books that pleased him; when he 
left books around, they were books that 
pleased him now or had when he was a boy. 

Favorites that passed easily from father to 
son were Arabian Nights, Toby Tyler, Robin 
Hood, Tom Sawyer, Robinson Crusoe, Little 
Men, The Deerslayer, The Three Musketeers. 

Some of my father’s boyhood favorites 
passed me by—Tackeray and Parkman, for 
example, also G. A. Henty, Harry Castlemon, 
and Horatio Alger. Commenting on this diet 
of the oft maligned “series” books, my father 
has written, “As the librarian did not expect to 
make suggestions, we made our own selec- 
tions from authors we knew of, or whom 
some chum had recommended. The author 
with a single book was likely to get over- 
looked.” 

I think it is significant that none of our fa- 
vorites were “required reading” at school at 
the time we read them. My father and I were 
both dragged unwillingly through dissection 
of “The Lady of the Lake” and Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation,” and father, son, 
and even grandson were similarly rendered 
incapable of appreciating Silas Marner. 

The books we loved were the ones we 
came to in our own time. Nobody told us to 
read them; nobody explained them to us; 
they spoke for themselves. 

I think one of my father’s great knacks was 
that of encouraging other people. Many came 
to him ostensibly seeking his advice—and his 
door was always open to anyone with any in- 
terest in books—but he never gave them ad- 
vice alone. He usually managed to send them 
forth with renewed faith in their own idea 
and perhaps even with a heightened aware- 
ness of its importance. He was also the princi- 
pal agent by which Bowker staff members felt 
themselves understood and appreciated, and 
rarely did a day pass when he did not make 
the rounds of many departments to express 
interest in the work. Whenever a particular 
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project reached fruition and was laid on his 
desk, he would dash off a note to thank those 
whose efforts had gone into it. 

I know it pleased him that I liked what I 
saw of his activities and wanted to go likewise 
into publishing. He did not encourage me to 
go into his own firm, however. Instead, he 
proposed a plan under which I would take a 
postgraduate year as apprentice in one or 
other of the great European publishing 
houses, and then try to hold a series of jobs 
in various American publishing houses from 
which I might hope to learn every aspect of 
publishing. The long-term goal was to prepare 
myself to start my own firm sometime in the 
early thirties. 

The plan was followed, except that when 
the ten years were up, a vacancy had occurred 
at Bowker, and I was invited to fill it. By that 
time I had done writing, editing, selling, pub- 
licity, design and production, direct mail, and 
advertising. 


Almost a scientist 


My father himself nearly became a scientist 
instead of a bookman. In fact, he had been 
accepted at M.I.T. when it became necessary, 
because of his father’s death, to go to work 
instead. But although he was always good at 
math, some of which aptitude may have 
rubbed off on me, he was never much of a 
mechanic. When he used nails he split the 
wood. He once proudly designed a hanging 
bookshelf that became too heavy to sustain 
itself as soon as you added books. I was near- 
ly grown before I discovered the fabulous 
difference between dull tools and sharp ones. 

He liked to watch craftsmen at work, how- 
ever, and admired every forward stride in au- 
tomation. I remember once we visited the 
Donnelley plant and were shown how one 
hand operation after another had been mech- 
anized. Afterward, on the elevator, a group of 
chattering men and girls crowded on from 
one of the floors and then stopped chattering 
abruptly as they became aware of the Donnel- 
ley high brass accompanying us. Someone, 
however, must have been a little slow to catch 
on, because in the close quarters one of the 
girls suddenly let out a squeal. In the silence 
which followed, my father said very audibly, 
“Well, I’m glad to see that some things are 
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still being done by hand.” 

Of hobbies my father had either many or 
few, depending on how you define the word. 
Asking no greater joy than to do what his 
work gave him the opportunity to do, he nei- 
ther need nor sought any “escape.” He could 
say with Robert Frost, 

Yield who may to their separation, 
My object in living is to unite 

My avocation with my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 


Once asked the question, “Except for read- 
ing a book, what is your favorite hobby and 
why ?” FGM wrote: 

“I would answer: the hobby of buying a 
book. I am not trying to avoid the subject as 
stated, but the pleasure of buying a book is 
quite different from reading a book. I don’t 
mean buying for the contents, its gossiped 
heat or educational value. I mean the value of 
buying a book just for the sake of holding it 
in my hands, running my fingers over the 
well-printed pages, and stroking the binding 
with tactile delight. I remember in complete 
detail the hours spent in great bookstores, the 
old and rare category of bookstore, and I can 
look around my library today and find not 
rows of first editions or printing specimens of 
great literature, but individual books whose 
planning included selection of paper and type 
and whose final binding, whether cloth or 
leather, was in perfect harmony that could 
convey the sum total of the book. Books 
which I can pick up again and again, or place 
with affection in the hands of a friend. Yes, 
the hobby of buying a book is a separate and 
complete experience from the reading.” 


Ideals he supported 


Or you could say that between the many 
sides of his professional activities, and the 
many areas in which he gladly accepted civic 
and religious responsibilities, he had hundreds 
of interests. 

In his files one can find evidence of his ac- 
tivity in support of the United Nations, Unes- 
co, the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
birth control and the integration movements. 
One finds him calling for an end to the Dies 
Committee and the McCarthy persecutions. 
And one finds him lobbying indefatigably for 
U.S. adherence to international copyright and 


against obstacles to the free flow of books 
across national boundaries. He campaigned 
against censorship at every provocation. 

At the same time that he fought the cen- 
sors, he also urged responsibility upon pub- 
lishers. He though of publishing as a profes- 
sion, but he reminded publishers that the es- 
sence of a profession is the acceptance by the 
profession of the responsibility to set and ob- 
serve definite standards. Publishing, he felt, 
was privileged in many ways—in copyright 
protection, in special postal rates, in direct 
expenditure for books by tax-supported schools 
and libraries, etc. 

He pointed out editorially that, to a sub- 
stantial extent, more status was according to 
publishers than to many occupations, and by 
the same token, more was expected of them. 
He especially urged that publishers and book- 
sellers take a hint from the library profession 
and establish schools of bookselling and pub- 
lishing. 

For a man who felt, with Christopher Mor- 
ley, that bookselling is the highest of callings, 
he also gave away a good many. When New 
York University established a course in pub- 
lishing, he promptly made a personal dona- 
tion to it of a core collection of 200 basic 
books on publishing. He gave his collection of 
Vachel Lindsay manuscripts to the University 
of Indiana. He gave to the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library the Bowker files covering World 
War II and 147 private press books and lim- 
ited editions from his own collection. He gave 
another group of Ashendene, Grabhorn, and 
Updike editions to Syracuse University 
Library. He helped restock the Wellfleet Pub- 
lic Library when it burned, and also bought 
for them a portion of a Thoreau manuscript 
dealing with Wellfleet. 

Today, when all the major publishers get to- 
gether routinely for annual meetings of the 
American Book Publishers’ Council, it is hard 
to remember that it was not always so. When 
each industry was invited in the early days of 
the New Deal to work out NRA codes aimed 
at eliminating wasteful industry practices, the 
publishers hardly knew each other. 

During the hectic, though short, life of the 
Blue Eagle, my father was drafted to bring 
the publishers together to formulate a code 
for the publishing industry. I joined him 
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there during the summer of 1933 with the as- 
signment of reading each code approved for 
other industries in search of features of possi- 


ble application in the book field:-It was an- 


exciting summer for a not-quite-fully-fledged 
economics major from Harvard. But our big- 
gest problem was not finding out what other 
industries were doing, but, rather, finding out 
what the book industry was doing. There just 
weren't any good overall statistics, though it 
helped enormously that the famous Cheney 
Report had just been completed. 

The NRA was killed, of course, and all the 
industry codes invalidated. The taste for 
cooperation lingered on, however, and my fa- 
ther was especially active in furthering closer 
understanding between the various segments 
of the book world. He was himself chairman 
of a delegation of four to the 1931 Paris Con- 
gress of the IPA, and saw the size of the 
American delegation grow until more than 
sixty represented the U.S. at Barcelona in 
1959. Excited by his own post-World-War-II 
visits to Tokyo and London, he sought to 
speed the process of cultural exchange by per- 
sonally purchasing two roundtrip trans-Atlan- 
tic air tickets and offering one to the editor of 
the London Bookseller if he would pay a visit 
to the U.S.A. and the other to the executive 
secretary of the American Booksellers Associ- 
ation if he would use it to visit the Frankfurt 
Book Fair. At that time, the American atten- 
dance at Frankfurt was very small indeed. 
Now, of course, it is a fixed event in most 
publishers’ schedules. Furthermore, and due 


in no small part to FGM’s editorializing,- 


many publishers who would once have sent 
their sales managers or juvenile editors, now 
would not miss personally attending the an- 


nual conventions of the ABA and ALA. 


Proud of honorary degrees 


It meant a great deal to my father to re- 
ceive toward the end of his life honorary de- 
grees from Rutgers and Syracuse. Like so 
many who miss college, he always wondered a 
little about what he had missed. For him, col- 
lege was “the road not taken.” On the other 
hand, he was also very proud of a document 
given him by the citizens of Newton Center 
when he left to go to Indiana. 


About the end of World War II, I had 
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written my father from Washington that I 
was thinking of continuing in public service. 
He wrote back: “I applaud your decision, but 
do not imagine that the opportunities for pub- 
lic service lie only in government. I was for 
the first nineteen years of my career a simple 
book salesman, but when I left Newton Center 
to go to Indiana, I received a ‘God speed’ 
document—call it my post high school diplo- 
ma if you will, for I have no other—signed by 
some eighty good citizens, the mayor, public 
committeemen, ministers of various denomi- 
nations, and the solid business and profes- 
sional men of the town. Why? Because I had 
served, without ambition, on about every pub- 
lic committee in the town—-political, public 
improvement, savings bank, church, etc. Per- 
haps that habit of, and practice in usefulness 
was to be my contribution to the booktrade. 
You, too, whether you have realized it or not, 
were in public service even before you went to 
Washington.” . 

My topic has been, of course, “Fred 
Melcher as I Knew Him.” I count my- 
self fortunate that I knew him so well—I 
think this is not always the case between fa- 
ther and son. But I must confess that I was ig- 
norant of the extent of all his friendships and 
interests, as revealed in the hundreds of letters 
of sympathy which the family received after 
his death. I speak for all the family in saying 
how moved we were by that outpouring of 
messages from everywhere and by the even 
larger number of people who made quiet con- 
tributions to the ALA’s Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Award Fund. Perhaps I may con- 
clude by quoting from one of those others who 
knew him only briefly, yet could say: 

“I knew your father only a very short time, 
and I am not sure he would remember me at 
all. However, I came to him one day in a 
state of discouragement about what I was 
trying to do, presuming on his reputation for 
hospitality, and intending to ask his advice 
about some specific problems. I never had to 
bring them up. Somehow his quick grasp of 
what I was trying to do, and his warm appre- 
ciation of its importance, made the problems 
seem minor, and I came away knowing how I 
was going to solve them and refreshed and 
fired by his spirit and dedication to the cause 
of books and reading.” eco 
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Performance and Program Budgeting 


An Annotated Bibliography Prepared by Helen Young 


Sometimes hailed as the salvation of strug- 
gling public service agencies, performance 
budgeting and program budgeting have re- 
ceived much praise from administrators in 
recent years. Unfortunately, in many cases the 
hailing and praising proved to be premature. 
In preparing this list of significant writings, 
Helen Young and her associates at the Hen- 
nepin County Library, Minneapolis, have 
been cognizant of the desirability of showing 
weaknesses of the methods as well as advan- 
tages. In reading Miss Young’s perceptive an- 
notations, librarians will gain considerable 
insight into performance and program bud- 
geting; better still, librarians who turn to a 
careful reading of some of the articles can be- 
come knowledgeable authorities in their offi- 
cial fiscal families-—Clarence Gorchels, chair- 
man, Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Com- 
mittee, Library Administration Division, 
American Library Association. 


BIERMAN, H., Jr., and others, “Use of Proba- 
bility and Statistics in Performance Evalua- 
tion,” Accounting Review, XXXVI (July 
1961), p. 409-17. Whether or not to investi- 
gate a variance between budget and actual 
performance by statistical means (e.g., mean, 
normal probability) is under question in this 
article. This would be of use to a library only 
if the person were familiar with statistical 
mathematics. 


CookincHamM, L. P., “Make Performance 
Budgeting Practical,” American City, LXXII 
(May 1957), p. 141-42. The city management 
of Kansas City shows what they have done 
and how others can do likewise by following 
four basic steps—cataloging all measurable 
activities into units of work; estimating pro- 
duction, personnel, and cost standards by ob- 


jective methods; interpreting the budget dol- 
lar in terms of programs; and creating cost 
and performance reporting systems. These 
techniques could be followed in the library in . 
circulation and technical processes but refer- 
ence services cannot always be measured in 
such terms. 


ENGEL, E. L., “Performance Reports Used 
with Performance Budgets (Albuquerque, 
N.M.),” Public Management, XLIV (March 
1962), p. 63-64. An outline prepared by the 
city manager of Albuquerque showing the re- 
port system used by various department heads 
to keep him informed. Each department head 
prepares monthly reports, including depart- 
mental performance data, where possible by 
work units (based on job description and 
standards of performance from work manu- 
al). This information is cumulated from var- 
ious supervisors in each department. The de- 
partment head writes a letter accompanying 
the consolidated department report noting 
only deficiencies and variations listing ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Evaluation: Very 
adequate way to get much meaningful infor- 
mation into the manager’s hands so he can 
make better judgment concerning budget re- 
quests and in handling future budget plan- 
ning. 


ERVIEN, H. G., “Performance Budgeting, Its 
Value and Shortcomings,” American City, 
LXXII (March 1957), p. 129. The true value 
of performance budgeting is the control it 
provides over operating costs during the year, 
but it is difficult to apply to many city depart- 
ments. Albuquerque applied it to the Sanita- 
tion Department with some success. 


FLETCHER, T. W., “A New Look at Bud- 
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geting; Budgetary Control and Evaluation,” 
Public Management, XLVI (February 1964), 
p- 26-28. Performance budgeting in San 
Diego city government, how it was set up, and 
how it is working. Quite a good article and 
applicable to a public service institution. 


GaBis, STANLEY T., Mental Health and Finan- 
cial Management: Some Dilemmas of Pro- 
gram Budgeting (East Lansing: Bureau of 
Social and Political Research, College of 
Business and Public Service, Michigan State 
University, 1960), 68 p. In this critique of 
Michigan’s use of performance budgeting for 
management of its mental hospitals, the au- 
thor discusses the problems arising through 
trying to manage a hospital with this type of 
budgeting. Problems include the difficulty in 
establishing uniform goals for all thirteen 
state mental hospitals which serve different 
clientele, in comparing efficiency and quality 
of work executed in varying facilities, and in 
measuring activities completed while having 
no meaningful standards for their perfor- 
mance at the present time. This study may as- 
sist a library administrator in thinking crea- 
tively about the differences between using per- 
formance budgeting for a government institu- 
tion and using it for a profit-making institu- 
tion, since both libraries and hospitals must 
attempt to measure quality and amount of 
service performed rather than merely num- 
bers of items produced. 


GREANEY, WALTER T., A Program Budget for 
Massachusetts (Amherst: Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, University of Massachusetts, 
1963), 36 p. A suggested plan for use of a 
program budget in state government, where 
the aims to be accomplished parallel in many 
aspects those of a library system. 


Hamitt, Harotp L., “Numbers Game,” 
Library Journal, 90:3563-66 (Sept. 15, 
1965). From a librarian who has prepared 
performance budgets over a long period of 
time comes a warning of the deficiencies of 
this type of budget which depends upon inter- 
preting the library’s operation in terms of nu- 
merical measurements and units of output. 


Harris, R. L., “Performance Budgeting and 
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the California Budgetary Process,” News 
Notes of California Libraries, LIV (Spring 
1959), p. 222-29, Excellent article on Califor- 
nia’s budgetary process. Gives short history 
of the laws leading up to the governor’s and 
legislature’s responsibility for the budget. A 
definitive explanation of the making of per- 
formance budget is presented. 


Henperson, Wittiam L., “Do Budgets Re- 
port Public Spending? The Line-Item Budget 
is Standard Procedure for Most Governments 
from Federal to Local; But recent Experimen- 
tation by Certain States and Cities with a 
Program Budget Has Opened New, Workable 
Vistas in the Budgeting Business,” Public 
Management, XLVI (February 1964), p. 
26—28. The Fairfax County, Virginia, Budget 
and Research Division reports very gratifying 
results from its use of PERT (Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique) in prepar- 
ing 1964 budget documents. PERT incorpo- 
rates the use of “Network charts” that indi- 
cate the work to be done and the sequence of 
events in the progress to the ultimate goal. 
Benefits of the program include measurable 
progress, adherence to schedule, elimination 
of omission, and constructive competition. 


KAMMERER, GLapys M., Program Budgeting: 
An Aid to Understanding (Civil Information 
Series No. 38; Gainesville: Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing Service of the University of 
Florida, 1961), 27 p. A clear explanation of 
the program budget and the performance 
budget; steps necessary to set up a program 
or activity budget, with definitions and limi- 
tations of the performance budget. Bibliogra- 


phy. 


KLEPAK, DANIEL, Performance Budgeting 
for Hospitals and Health Departments (Chi- 
cago: Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1956), 6 p., 50¢. This excellent pamphlet 
presents a discussion and detailed statistical 
procedures in tabular form of the perfor- 
mance budgeting system established at the 
Homer Folks Tuberculosis Hospital in Oneon- 
ta, New York, and at the Rensselaer County 
Department of Health. A description of per- 
formance budgeting’s usefulness for each ad- 
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ministrative officer illustrates the value of the 
cost control gained in meeting an institution’s 
objectives. 


Koca, Vernon E., Progress in the Bud- 
geting Process During the Past Decade (Chica- 
go: Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1960), 12 p., $1. Performance budgeting has 
benefited the city of Cincinnati by being a 
better public reporting instrument of budget- 
ary needs and future plans, by giving budget 
preparation decentralization to division heads 
and section supervisors, and by assigning 
costs to functions activities. The budget is in 
two parts: the basic budget to meet normal or 
established services and the supplemental 
budget for expansion of current programs or 
implementation of new ones. 


Lapenson, A., “Budget Control of Book Pur- 
chases and Binding Expenditures in Large 
Public Libraries,” Library Resources and 
Technical Service, 4:47-58 (Winter 1960). 
Discusses the three principal methods of 
budgetary control practiced by large public 
libraries: actual cost method, unit system, and 
the allocation of fixed sums plus an amount 
which represents an average of the percentage 
of discount received by the library in its book 
purchases. Each method is illustrated by a de- 
scription of the budgetary practices of various 
large libraries. 


LAICH, KATHERINE, “Preparing the Library’s 
Performance Budget,” California Librarian, 
XX (July 1959), p. 180-86. An account of 
the preparation and operation of the perfor- 
mance budget in Los Angeles Public Library. 
Author points out where this budget has best 
worked and also what those working under it 
feel are the strong and weak points in relation 
to library service given. A very good descrip- 
tion of how work units are determined. Bibli- 


ography. 


McAnatty, A. M., “Budgets by Formula,” 
Library Quarterly, XXXIII (April 1963), p. 
159-71. This article discusses the three types 
of state systems for coordinating or control- 
ing state institutions of higher education, with 
special emphasis on budgetary needs of the 
libraries involved. Examples of formula bud- 


gets currently in use are given, and conclu- 
sions are drawn as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the plans. 


Massey Rosert J., “Program Packages and 


the Program Budget in the Department of De- 
fense,” Public Administration Review, XXIII 
(March 1963), p. 30-34. First Mr. Massey 
explains the development of the concept of 
program budgeting. Then he states that the 
“benefits sought by the program budget may 
be obtained through the new Department 
of Defense planning-programming-budgeting 
system of programming or program pack- 
ages.” He believes that “programming by- 
passes problems that have frustrated attempts 
at program budgeting.” 


Maysury, C., “Performance Budgeting for 
the Library,” ALA Bulletin, LV (January 
1961), p. 46-53. Describes what performance 
budgeting is, how it is made, how it is pre- 
sented, reasons for a performance budget, and 
the difficulties involved in setting one up. 


MOSHER, FREDERICK C., Program Budgeting: 
Theory and Practice (New York: Stratford 
Press, c1954). The book is a survey and cri- 
tique of governmental military budgeting. Mr. 
Mosher makes recommendations for improv- 
ing the present system of program budgeting. 
Although directed toward the national gov- 
ernment’s organization, this discussion should 
be useful to a “student” of performance bud- 
geting. 


Performance Budgeting and Unit Cost Ac- 
counting for Governmental Units: Discussions 
During a Workshop Session (Accounting 
Publication Series Number 11-2; Chicago: 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, May 
1, 1954) , 20 p. 

Lowe, FRANK A., “How to Initiate a Perfor- 
mance Budget Program.” Down-to-earth ad- 
vice is offered for establishing a performance 
budgeting system for a municipality. Mr. 
Lowe outlines and explains the six basic steps 
which must be followed in order to have a 
performance budgeting program. 

Cope, Orin K., “Operation Analysis—the 
Basis for Performance Budgeting.” The need 
and means for obtaining “reliable facts and 
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measurements in order to build a sound, de- 
fensible, performance budget” are empha- 
sized. Activities for budget analysis are 


specified. Using the San Diego Recreation De- - 


partment as an illustration, the author demon- 
strates that “measurement and standards can 
be developed for even the most elusive of gov- 
ernmental services.” 

CUNNINGHAM, JOSEPH M., “Accounting and 
the Performance Budget.” Although written 
for an accounting officer of a municipality, 
this article would be valuable to an adminis- 
trator wishing to establish performance bud- 
geting in a libraty. Mr. Cunningham lists the 
three types of accounts which must be kept 
and ways of handling them. He makes general 
recommendations about the type of reports 


which should be used. 


Performance Budgeting for Libraries (Chica- 
go: Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1954), 12 p., bibliography 100. Although this 
study is ten years old, it should be very useful 
in planning and developing performance bud- 
geting for libraries. The publication de- 
veloped on the thesis that an initial approach 
to performance budgeting can be accom- 
plished through adequate budget analysis. 
The study explains why activities must be 
measured, what activities are measurable, the 
methods of arriving at unit costs, and then 
how to establish standards. This study in- 
cludes charts to illustrate the principles as the 
budgetary analysis was applied in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library in 1954. The complete 
1954 budget analysis pertaining to the Mil- 
waukee Public Library is appended in order 
to show current budget data in concise form 
and the extent to which the city of Milwaukee 
had been able to incorporate some of the 
principles of performance budgeting in budg- 
etary analysis. 


“Performance Budgeting: Has the Theory 
Worked?,” Public Administration Review, 
XX (Spring 1960), p. 63-85. 

EcHTEDARI, ALI, and SHERWOOD, FRANK, 
“Performance Budgeting in Los Angeles.” 
The city of Los Angeles’ adoption of perfor- 
mance budgeting for all of its departments 
has shown that the performance approach can 
assist in planning and in central control of the 
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budget, that measurement of work in a gov- 
ernment department is possible and beneficial, 
and that a “performance budget need not be 
based on... [an] accounting system.” Ques- 
tions which have arisen concern whether the 
performance budget “inhibit[s] legislative 
participation in the budget process,” whether 
management can use performance informa- 
tion “to develop an appraisal system .. . 
sufficiently rational to make the accumulation 
of such hordes of data a useful expenditure of 
time” and whether through “strengthening the 
executive” the performance budget “also set[s] 
into motion forces incompatible with orga- 
nization decentralization.” 

Henri, Marion L., and Proctor, Wits, 
“New York State’s Performance Budget Ex- 
periment.” In a fairly detailed manner the au- 
thor describes the establishment of a perfor- 
mance budgeting system at Homer Folks Tu- 
berculosis Hospital in New York. For this 
hospital, performance budgeting has the fol- 
lowing advantages over a line-item budget: It 
offers “more timely estimates,” is “time sav- 
ing,” delegates responsibility for budgetary 
control and thus brings decentralization, pro- 
vides management with more cost data, and 
“points up those factors which contribute to 
variations in unit costs between hospitals.” 

Kocs, VERNON E., “Cincinnati’s Budget De- 
velopments.” Citing his own experience and 
knowing that of others, Mr. Koch states that 
performance budgeting has proved its worth 
as a “managerial tool and as a better public 
reporting instrument of budgetary needs and 
future plans. . . . Still debatable, however, are 
the comparative merits of the various tech- 
niques necessary to put the concept to produc- 
tive use,” 


Prererson, Harry N., “Performance Bud- 
geting, Work Measurement, and the Public 
Library,” Wilson Library Bulletin, XXVII 
(April 1953), p. 620-23. After defining the 
meaning of performance budgeting, Mr. Pet- 
erson defends the use of this type of bud- 
geting in libraries, even though work mea- 
surement of such services as reference is 
dificult. Performance budgeting encourages 
administrators to evaluate the library’s 
services, standards, organization, and eff- 
clency. 
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Price, Paxton P., “Budgeting and Budget 
Control in Public Libraries,” Library Trends, 
XI (April 1963), p. 402-12. This brief article 
is an overview of the six steps necessary for 
the determination and execution of a perfor- 
mance budget in public libraries. Useful for 
its background information. Bibliography. 


Price, Paxron P., Chapter 7, “Financial Ad- 
ministration,” in Local Public Library Ad- 
ministration, ed. by Roberta Bowler (Chica- 
go: International City Managers’ Association, 
1964), p. 119-47. This excellent chapter is 
“must” reading for administrators seeking 
concise introductory material on money man- 
agement. A section on performance budgeting 
defines the process of preparing such a budget 
and justifies its usefulness. 


Price, Paxton P., “Performance Budgeting 
in Practice,” Library Journal, LXXXIV 
(March 15, 1959), p. 797-800. The Missouri 
State Library, in its first use of program bud- 
geting, selected the following major pro- 
grams: administrative and housekeeping, loan 
service, advisory and consultant service, and 
bookmobile demonstration. After a year they 
discovered that with program budgeting there 
was better control of the budget, more under- 
standing with the appropriating body, better 
forecasting of needs, built-in controls over op- 
erating costs, and parallel management re- 
sponsibility with fiscal responsibility. 


Reynotps, Jonn W., “Program Budgeting 
in Wisconsin,” State Government, XXXVII 
(Autumn 1964), p. 210-15. This article sum- 
marizes the state of Wisconsin’s approach and 
development of a programmed budget. The 
material would be applicable to library bud- 
geting only in so far as it shows clearly—step 
by step—how a program budget is formulated 
and put into operation. The article distin- 
guishes between program and performance 
budgeting. 


Stevens, Harris, “How to Build a Public 
Library Budget,” Library Journal, 82:2067-72 
(Sept. 15, 1957). Mr. Stevens first gives a brief 
history of governmental budgetary develop- 
ment and then goes on to compare the perform- 
ance budget and the line-item budget; he notes 


problem areas and suggests procedure. 


. WHEELER, JosePpH L., and GoLDHOR, HER- 


BERT, Practical Administration of Public 
Libraries (New York: Harper and Row 
c1962), p. 121-22. This definition of “perfor- 
mance or program budgeting” serves as an 
introduction to an understanding of this sub- 
ject. It points out reasons for this type of 
budgeting’s usefulness and importance to the 
library administrator. 


Wooprurr, ELAINE, “Word Measurement Ap- 
plied to Libraries,” Special Libraries, 48: 
139-44. (April 1957). Drawing on her ex- 
perience using work measurement techniques 
in the library of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, the author defines work measurement 
and shows how such a time and cost analysis 
program can be set up in a library. She feels 
that it is essential in any organization using 
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Moving the Library 


at Dutchess Community College 


by Barbara L. Feret 


“We did it in four hours! We really did!” 

Students were amazed and proud. They had 
just finished transferring the 21,000 volumes 
of the Dutchess Community College Library 
from their crowded four-room location in 
Bowne Hall to a beautiful new library capable 
of holding 70,000 volumes. The transferral of 
the bulk of the stack collection had actually 
taken only four hours. 

Counted under a different light, however, 
the move actually occupied a much longer 
span of time. While the beams and walls of 
the three-story building were still being put 
into place, books which could not be squeezed 
into the existing crowded stacks were cata- 
loged and boxed. Strong, sturdy liquor boxes 
were used and, as the year progressed, this 
unusual “box-library” grew, drawing many 
flippant comments from college faculty and 
staff who happened to step into the back 
room. 

The boxes were numbered and these num- 
bers placed on author cards in a special card 
file. In this way, the location of every cata- 
loged book which had been boxed was known, 
allowing for emergency retrieval of any vol- 
ume. New books which were needed for im- 


è Miss Feret is assis- 
tant librarian at 
Dutchess Community 
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mediate class use or were special in any way 
were not boxed, but placed on the shelves for 
circulation. Cataloging of all incoming books 
was continued until two months before’ the 
move. During this two-month interim, only 


essential books were cataloged and shelved. 


All others were left uncataloged but boxed. 
Again, these boxes were numbered (using a 
new number series) and the numbers re- 
corded on author cards. When the day of 
upheaval came, there were no loose books in 
the technical processing room; all volumes 
were either on the stack shelves or in boxes; 
and the cataloger had been able to continue 
her work up until the last day. 


Detailed plans 


The most carefully detailed plans of the en- 
tire move centered around three items: the 
transferral of equipment (microfilm readers, 
cabinets, files, etc.); the relocation of 500 
boxes of periodicals (back issues) and over 
390 current issues; and the transport of the 
bulk of the library collection (approximately 
21,000 volumes in open stacks and reference 
areas). 

Four months prior to the move, an invento- 
ry was made, identifying and numbering the 
separate factors involved. All equipment, 
from the cabinets containing art slides to the 
small world globe, was listed. The number of 
shelves available in the new library was deter- 
mined and their locations noted in detail. A 
count was made of the number of volumes in 
the old library, carefully noting the number 
of shelves occupied by each section of the 
Dewey Classification. Many long afternoons 
were spent poring over figures, working and 
reworking the very real and important log- 
istics of the move. 
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After careful deliberation, the following lo- 
cation plans were made: the basement floor 
would remain an open study area with no 
ranges being installed; volumes from 000 to 
699 would be shelved on the first floor; the 
700’s, 400’s, 800’s, and 900’s would occupy 
the second floor; the bottom and top shelves 
of all ranges would be left empty, and only 50 
per cent of each of the remaining five shelves 
would be filled. Two ranges on the first floor 
would be reserved for the back files of period- 
icals. The shelving of the reference collection 
would be planned in detail, allowing many- 
volumed sets (encyclopedias, DAB, etc.) to 
‘occupy whole shelves while the intervening 
shelves would be half-full. Because of the 
large size of some of the reference volumes 
and back files of periodicals, shelving in these 
two sections would be readjusted, allowing six 
and five shelves per section instead of the 
usual seven. 

With these location blueprints tentatively 
established (they underwent continual reas- 


sessment until the actual moving day), several 
discussions were held regarding the physical 
transferral of the books. Because of the close 
proximity of the new and old libraries, it was 
decided that student volunteers could be used 
effectively. A survey was made of the footage 
of shelving in the old library, and it was esti- 
mated that one foot of books per student 
could be moved without disarrangement or 
strain, and that these books could be trans- 
ported by a human chain of approximately 
150 students using shopping bags. Later, after 
a few trials with the heaviest and largest 
books in plastic and net containers, canvas 
bags 1% ft. long and 1 ft. deep, with two han- 
dles on opposite sides, were ordered from a 
local army surplus store. These bags could 
comfortably contain one foot of books any 
size or weight; books were easily inserted and 
removed from them; they provided a protec- 
tive covering for the books; and the two han- 
dles allowed students to carry the bag in one 
hand leaving the other free for balance. The 
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time interval for the round trip between the 
old and new libraries was paced out, and it 
was estimated that one foot of books could be 
deposited on the new library shelving every 
five to ten seconds. 

The student volunteers were to be divided 
into three groups: first, there would be teams 
of “loaders” in the old library who would fill 
the empty canvas bags with books and move 
them to a central dispersal area; second, there 
would be “carriers” who would bring the 
bags from the old building to the new; and, 
finally, there would be teams of “shelvers” in 
the new library to remove the books from 
their bags and place them on the new shelves. 
In addition, a few “odd-job specialists,” such 
as student library assistants who had been 
familiarized with the entire plan, would direct 
traffic and keep students and books in order. 

Finally, the date was set. In order to enable 
the student body to continue using library 
resources despite the move, it was decided to 
transfer the entire library during the Easter 
vacation. Students were alerted and encour- 
aged to sign out as many books as they might 
need (and a few extra) over the holidays. 
Equipment was tagged. Supplies were boxed. 
Shelves in the new library were adjusted and 
labeled. A final schedule of what.was to move 
when was distributed, and supervisory posts 
were assigned to librarians. All was prepared 
and waiting. 


The move begins 


On the first day of the Easter vacation, the 
library began to move. Nine students, who were 
regular library assistants, reported to work. 
The entire moving plan was described to 
them in detail, and they were given a tour of 
the new building. 

They were eager to begin. A special detail 
of boys began placing the reference collection 
in the canvas bags, foot by foot, while other 
students set the bags in orderly rows in the 
former reading room. When they had 
finished, the reference shelves were empty, 
and the collection was neatly and precisely 
arranged in brightly colored bags on the 
floor. Several girls carried bookends to the 
new library and inserted them halfway on the 
shelves to point out a stopping place for the 
“shelvers” on the big moving day. After 
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lunch, the transferral of the 500 boxes of pe- 
riodicals began. When it proved to be too tir- 
ing to go up and down the stairs carrying two 
or three boxes at a time, the students devised 
another carrying system by using book trucks 
to transport boxes via the elevator to the first 
floor of old Bowne Hall. Here they were 
picked up and carried a much shorter dis- 
tance. After two hours of steady work, inter- 
spersed with songs to set the pace, the first 
library material had reached its new quarters 
and the first phase of the move completed. 

The following day all was quiet in the old 
building. Empty reference shelves, long lines 
of colored canvas bags filled with books, and 
silent stacks testified that this was the final 
day for the old library. Early that morning, 
the campus maintenance crew had been at 
work, emptying the rooms of equipment, cabi- 
nets, files, and labeled boxes. The library was 
indeed no more than a skeleton. 

The new library, by contrast, was alive, 
bursting with the first active day of its new 
life. The same nine students were busy at 
many tasks: moving boxed books to their 
proper locations and shelving some of them, 
bringing new equipment out of temporary 
storage, setting up the periodical indexes, 
emptying the old vertical file into the new, 
transferring catalog cards from the old cata- 
log to the new, straightening up the new tech- 
nical processing room, and setting up the 
microfilm files; in short, moving labeled 
items to their new locations and changing the 
old to the new. Enthusiasm reigned; they 
were interested in the function of every piece 
of equipment, the reason for the location of 
various rooms in the library. At the end of 
this second day, all were tired but well pleased 
with what had been done. There were even a 
few quiet moments left to sit in the new 
lounge chairs in front of the huge windows 
and enjoy the springtime view. 

The big moving day dawned, bringing with 
it what all had hoped for—good weather. 
Ninety-two volunteer students appeared at 
8:30 A.M. for a short briefing session, and at 
9 o’clock the move began. As each student 
“carrier” entered the old library he received a 
number and picked up a bag of books. These 
he carried over to the new library, handing 
the number to a student charged with keeping 
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the numbers and, consequently, the bags of 
books in order. The “carrier” then gave the 
bag to a group of “shelvers,” who promptly 
shelved the books and returned the empty bag 
to him. The empty bag was then returned to 
the loaders in the old library, who promptly 
refilled it and set it in the “pick-up” row 
again. 

The reference collection, first to be moved, 
was quickly shelved (so quickly that the li- 
brarian in charge of shelving was hard put to 
see that the books landed on the proper 
shelves). But the next section presented a 
problem which had not been anticipated. It 
had been decided, first, to transfer the refer- 
ence collection, because these were the heav- 
iest volumes and were to be shelved in a sep- 
ate room; second, to transfer the 700-999 
sections to the top floor of the new library, 
while students were still fresh; and third, to 
transfer the remaining 000-699 sections to 
the first floor. When the 700’s began arriving 
in the new library, shelving proved to be 
more difficult because allowances had not 
been made for the odd-sized art books which 
had to be turned and twisted to fit on the 
shelves. Time was lost and the “carriers” 
backed up in a long line. The “shelvers” were 
teased for their “slowness.” Eventually a 
friendly rivalry developed between the teams 
of volunteers in the old and new libraries. 
Each tried to get ahead of the other. Along 
with books, the students carried jibes and 
comments, eager to outdo one another in wit- 
ticisms as well as work. 

After a break for coffee, the pattern evened 
out. Student “loaders” became more pro- 
ficient at taking handfuls of books off the 
shelves and setting them back-side-up in their 
proper Dewey order in the canvas bags. They 
quickly filled the bags under the watchful su- 
pervision of a librarian who maintained accu- 
racy and directed them to the proper shelves. 
The carriers developed a weary, but steady, 
walking pace. 

The shelvers devised a more efficient “ac- 
cordian” system of shelving the books, i.e., at 
the beginning of the move, carriers brought 
the bags directly to the stacks where the 
books were to be shelved. Later, carriers 
deposited the bags at one spot at the end of 
the stack area while shelvers formed them- 


selves into a second human chain passing 
handfuls of books down to the proper shelves. 
As the distance from the deposit point to 


‘the proper shelf increased, the chain was 


lengthened by adding a person. As it de- 
creased, the chain was shortened by deleting a 
person. 

After a box lunch provided by the college, 
the move continued much more smoothly and 
efficiently. Refreshed and still enthusiastic, the 
students steadily depleted the old building and 
filled the new. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
with bag number 1728, the last weary carrier 
set down his load, and it was quickly shelved. 
The job was done. 

Thanks to many months of meticulous 
planning and a group of wonderfully eager 
students, the new Dutchess Community Col- 
lege Library was open and ready for “busi- 
ness as usual.” The entire library was moved 
in three days, but the students maintain that 
they did it in four hours—it was during that 
time that the main collection of 21,000 vol- - 


umes was actually moved. 
eee 
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Why Not Work in England 


Next Year? 


by Kenneth F. Kister 


It is axiomatic that a librarian who spends 
a year in England returns home with at least 
three albums full of glossy pictures and a 
minimum of four dozen color slides for the 
scrutiny and entertainment of his friends. If 
you are fortunate enough, librarian, to work 
in England next year, don’t flaunt this bit of 
proverbial truth or you'll be in for trouble 
when you arrive back home. While most peo- 
ple don’t enjoy other people’s albums and 
slides, your friends (because they are your 
friends) will expect you to produce some- 
thing, anything, from the camera, if for no 
other reason than that anticipated ennui de- 
nied is a much worse social sin than ennui 
itself. If you repudiate the camera in defiance 
of the best axiomatic advice, your friends will 
politely, but doggedly, demand an explana- 
tion. State that you don’t know a thing about 
photography and never did and you’re in for 
a long session marked by dubious inside dope 
about the relative quality of camera brands 
and inspired talk about tripods and polaroids, 


e Mr. Kister 
is an assistant 
professor in 
the School of 
Library Sci- 
ence, Sim- 
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Boston. 
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all of which shifts the conversation—probably 
forever—from your wonderful year in Eng- 
land. 

Confess a certain distaste for the stock 
image of traveling Americans as camera-laden 
clowns taking in the sights and sounds of for- 
eign countries through a photographic peep- 
hole and even your warmest friends will sug- 
gest that your passport be stamped “unpa- 
triotic”—or, at least, “unphotogenic.” Per- 
haps the safest explanation that a librarian 
sans albums and slides can give is to claim a 
chonically weak “clicker” finger. (Pretend to 
be wearing a flesh-colored bandaid—“Won- 
derfully lifelike, aren’t they. Heh, heh.”) As 
you hold up a slightly crooked index finger, 
grimace stoically and drop the word that no 
one could be less ambidextrous than yourself. 
A guaranteed stopper, this move has the 
added advantage of demonstrating—conclu- 
sively—your hopeless grasp of camera termi- 
nology. 

Lack of abundant photographs of Trafalgar 
Square, Wellington’s famous house, and that 
quaint London pub near Piccadilly Circus 
which sells absolutely delicious steak-and-kid- 
ney pie for only three and sixpence does raise 
the question of proving that you were, in fact, 
abroad for that wonderful year and not holed 
up in Snowshoe, Montana, fooling your 
friends and reading John Gunther. A memory 
box is one way around this problem, without 
capitulating to the camera. While you’re liv- 
ing the life of a temporary expatriate in 
tweeds, unencumbered by straps and celluloid, 
save theater stubs and programs, samples of 
foreign money, sequestered menus, match- 
books, letters, and other memorabilia, 
preserving these random trophies in any old 
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Program from the Nottingham Playhouse, pulled from 
a librarian's “memory box," brings back fond recol- 
lections of his year in England. 


box that’s handy. (I recommend a shoe box 
as durable and easy to pack after the caper is 
over.) Not only will the memory box recall 
happy events and places visited; it verifies 
your trip—without expense for developing 
film, or frustrations brought on by the 
“chemist” being closed on Saturday after- 


noon, or prayers for a patch of sun in what is 
essentially a foggy island. If your friends re- 
main unconvinced of the memory box’s ap- 
propriateness, point out that Scott Fitzgerald 
—something of an expatriate himself—col- 
lected theater stubs even when he wasn’t 
abroad. 

The other day I was going through my 
cache of memories saved while living and 
working in Nottingham and was amazed to 
discover the chain of associations that even 
the most unprepossessing bit of crumpled 
paper could evoke. An announcement of a 
noontime “Poetry Under the Mural” program 
at the Nottingham Playhouse recalled an 
image of Hugh MacDiarmid, the Scottish 
poet, reading his verse in a dialect I couldn’t 
understand and which only the rhythmless 
couldn’t appreciate . . . lunch consisting of 
fine English Stilton cheese and pints of beer 
. .. the architectural grace of the Playhouse 
. . . the avant-garde mural itself. A box of 
“England’s Glory” stick matches bearing the 
imperative “Employ British Labour” brought 
back recollections of sudsy discussions in the 
Dolphin, a local Nottingham pub, concerning 
the flagging state of the British economy ... 
the Dolphin’s typically English heating ar- 
rangements . . . the publican laughing and 
saying to me, “You bloody Americans just 
don’t understand that cold beer’ll do in your 
flamin’ insides—here, have another pint of 
warm English bitter, me lad.” Or a mangled 
ticket admitting one to Nottingham’s Albert 
Hall to hear the Right Honourable Harold 
Wilson, then campaigning to become Britain’s 
first Labour Prime Minister in fifteen years 
... the lack of hoopla which greeted Wilson’s 
arrival on the platform . . . the minute (by 
American standards) signs decorating the hall 
. . . the drunk, repeatedly bellowing “Good 
ole ’Arold,” who refused to leave the rally 
until he had shaken the future PM’s hand. 

The question is frequently put to me, “How 
does an American librarian go about getting 
a job over there?” Surprisingly, the proce- 
dure is not overly complicated, requiring, per- 
haps, more pertinacity than anything else— 
and a rather large overseas postage expendi- 
ture. A bundle of letters from the memory 
box tells the story. In response to a request 
for information about finding a library job in 
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England, the British Library Association sug- 
gested that I might be interested in their In- 
ternship Programme for Overseas Librarians, 
organized in 1958 to encourage young Ameri- 
can librarians with professional qualifications 
to work in a large English public library for 
one year. The “programme,” Chaucer House 
pointed out, reduces the tangle of red tape in- 
volved in obtaining work permits from the 
Ministry of Labour, a requirement for all for- 
eign nationals employed in Great Britain. 
“Full details of the programme, together with 
application forms, can be obtained from the 
Assistant Director, International Relations 
Office, American Library Association, 50 Kast 
Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois.” A note to 
ALA promptly secured this description: 


Purpose: To provide an opportunity to work in 
libraries in Great Britain to widen the profes- 
sional experience of young librarians, and for 
their own libraries to benefit from the experi- 
ence gained when the participants return home 
at the end of their year’s stay here. To foster 
a closer understanding of the relations between 
the peoples of Britain and the United States. 

Eligibility: Librarians possessing a recog- 
nised library qualification and under 30 years 
of age. All applicants must be English speaking 
and be either British subjects or citizens of the 
U.S.A. 

Terms of Tenure: At present all available 
internships are in large public libraries, urban 
and county, and are for a period of one year. 
Successful applicants will be assigned to pro- 
fessional duties, if possible of their own choice, 
and will receive a salary not Jess than £645 per 
annum (more in London).? Interns will be 
granted vacation leave with pay on the same 
conditions as permanent staff in the library to 
which they are appointed. (Normally this will 
be for a period of not less than 3 weeks.) Trans- 
portation cost to and from Britain will be the 
responsibility of the intern. 

Applications: Applications must be made on 


*Since this Programme information was issued 
in 1963, minimum salaries have risen to 700 pounds 
or more. Generally speaking, salaries paid to interns 
allow for a fairly comfortable scale of living, by 
English standards. Of course, rents, food, travel, 
etc., costs are considerably lower in England as 
compared with this country. If, however, you smoke 
two packs of cigarettes a day, librarian, you’ve had 
it. The British government has taxed tobacco nearly 
out of existence. 
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the special forms provided by the American 
Library Association. Arrangements will be made 
for a personal interview in the applicant’s area, 
The ALA will forward the completed applica- 
tion to the Library Association. Arrangements 
to complete the appointment will be conducted 
directly between the appointing library and the 
applicant. The decision as to the acceptance 
of any appointment is entirely at the discretion 
of the appointing library. 

Number: There are at present 33 libraries 
offering a total of 36 internships. 


Essentially, then, the Library Association, 
with the active cooperation of the American 
Library Association, acts as a clearinghouse 
to bring together young American librarians 
who wish to spend a year working in England 
and English libraries participating in the pro- 
gram, both of whom then negotiate mutually 
agreeable terms of appointment. 


The reply comes 


After applying in the autumn for intern- 
ships beginning the following September, my 
wife (also a professional librarian) and I re- 
ceived word from the deputy secretary at 
Chaucer House’ that our applications would be 
processed in several months, his letter noting 
that, “We shall hope to place you and your 
wife in libraries if possible in the same town 
or in places where it will be possible for you 
to live together.” This was our initial encoun- 
ter with typically English thoughtfulness. 
Probably the most difficult part of arranging 
for this kind of overseas adventure is waiting 
for a reply. Checking the mail each day be- 
comes an emotional experience, a reason for 
living. After an incredible number of emo- 
tional letdowns, an aerogramme arrived from 
Nottingham City Library offering us each 
jobs, one as senior assistant in the city system 
and the other as branch librarian with the 
Nottinghamshire County Library which had 
its headquarters in a suburb of Nottingham. 
As another example of English thoughtful- 
ness, it was suggested that my wife and I ex- 
change these positions after six months, so as 
to gain as much library experience as possi- 
ble. Knowing only that Nottingham was 
Robin Hood country, that D. H. Lawrence 
came from and wrote rather scandalously 
about that part of England, and that (from 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica) it was an industri- 
al city of 300,000 set in the Midlands which 
annually holds a famous goose fair; we ac- 
cepted the positions without another thought. 
Next thing we knew, we were at New York’s 
Pier 49 (or was it 69? 79?) waiting to board 
a ship bound for Southampton. 

Inquiry about the procedure for finding 
library work in England is usually followed 
by a question which boils down to, “Was it 
worth it?” I have heard, of course, of interns 
who couldn’t stand the pervasive damp or 
who suffered extensively from the lack of 
American-style martinis and returned home 
rabid Anglophobes; but if you, librarian, 
have the physical and psychological chemistry 
which can adjust to new situations—whatever 
form they take—a year spent living and 
working in England will be one of the most 
rewarding experiences of your life, on both 
the professional and personal levels. 

Professionally, English library practices 
and objectives are not markedly different 
from those which have evolved in the United 
States, the historical development of libraries 
in both countries paralleling one another. 
There are, to be sure, procedural and attitudi- 
nal variations: library cooperation is much 
more sophisticated and fully developed in 
England; the prevalent charging system used 
in English libraries is antiquated and labori- 
ous (every time I look at the Browne ticket in 
my memory box, I cringe); English librari- 
ans do not look upon the card catalog as a 
sacrosanct instrument; light fiction is sup- 
plied in bulk quantities to meet an insatiable 
public demand. But these differences, far from 
being onerous for the visiting American li- 
brarian, will stimulate critical reexamination 
of various aspects of the American way of li- 
brarianship by challenging patterns and for- 
mulas of professional thinking previously ac- 
cepted without a great deal of forethought. 

In fact, during your initial weeks of work- 
ing in England, the English language proba- 
bly will present more professional difficulties 
than your lack of precise knowledge of En- 
glish library procedures. When a borrower 
(it’s best to avoid the word “patron,” which, 
for some reason or other, brings smiles to the 
lips of English librarians) asks you for a 
book on “A” or “O” level physics and your 


blank look is met with an incredulous stare; 
or when a borrower assures you—for the 
third time-—that, indeed, the author’s name is 
spelled with a “zed” and you desperately try 
to figure out what he means; or when a bor- 
rower says he’s after material on “hire pur- 
chase” and you wonder if this has anything to 
do with Keynes or Blackstone—when these 
disasters strike, don’t resign or ask to be 
transferred to the cataloging department. 
Rather, find an interpreter. In a short time, 
with the help of your English library col- 
leagues and the heroic patience of the 
library’s patro—- er, borrowers, your Ameri- 
canism will have given way to a bit of subtle 
Englishizacation and you'll be “nattering” or 
“waffline” (as the case may be) to the bor- 
rowers like an old English hand. And, before 
you know it, you’ll be saying “cheerio” with- 
out a trace of self-consciousness. 


The real value 


The most significant value of a year in 
England, however, is not so much in the ac- 
tual work itself as in the personal experience 
of living for a period of time in a foreign 
country. While there is, perhaps, some truth 
in the old chestnut that an Englishman never 
converses in a railway carriage, you'll dis- 
cover that once the ice is broken English peo- 
ple are warm and generous, inviting you to 
“pop round” to their homes for tea (which 
can mean just about anything, depending on 
the host and the hour) or to parties where 
games straight out of A Christmas Carol are 
still played with a gusto that would please old 
Fezziwig. And, as you become part of the En- 
glish community—going to the cinema, eating 
fish-and-chips for lunch, riding around on the 
lumbering double-decker buses, learning the 
idiosyncrasies of English shop hours, and, 
possibly, taking courses at the W.E.A.? or en- 
joying the local theater company—you will 
slowly begin to realize that you’re learning as 
much about yourself and your own country as 


*The Workers’ Educational Association, an or- 
ganization started in the nineteenth century to en- 
courage self-improvement among members of the 
working class. Now essentially a middle-class in- 
stitution, W.E.A. offers inexpensive courses on a 
great variety of subjects; an excellent place to 
meet people other than librarians. 
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you are about England and its people. In a 
confessional mood, Scott Fitzgerald once 
commented that after his meteoric literary 
success he felt as if he were standing outside 
a resplendent ballroom looking in, seeing 
himself having a wonderful time at the dance. 
A similar duality, the product of conscious 
and subconscious comparisons and evalua- 
tions by the outsider inside, is all but inesca- 
pable while living in a foreign country as new, 
unselected experiences and impressions play 
on familiar knowledge and ingrained feelings. 
It becomes possible, perhaps for the first time, 
to see the United States and its people with 
something approaching objectivity—and this 
alone is worth a year abroad. 

So, librarian, why not work in England 
next year? If you don’t go under the auspices 
of the Internship Programme because there is 
not a position available (the number of in- 
ternships should be increased) or because you 
don’t meet the strict age limit (this restriction 
should be dropped), there is the possibility 
that an exchange can be arranged on an in- 
formal library-to-library basis or through 
your local or state library association. Several 
years ago, the first director of ALA’s Interna- 
tional Relations Office, Jack Dalton, noted 
(Library Journal, Nov. 15, 1961, p. 3916) 
that interest in exchange programs was so 
great when the office was inaugurated in 1956 
that “it was necessary to issue a statement 
making it clear that the new office would not 
be able to arrange exchanges for individuals,” 
and suggested, “Isn’t this work that can be 
handled best by state and local groups? Isn’t 
this work which your association should be 
carrying on in your area?” If your local or 
state library organization hasn’t responded to 
Dalton’s suggestion, a hint that you’re inter- 
ested in participating in an exchange may 
serve to reintroduce the idea. If an exchange 
is out of the question, pick up a copy of the 
current Times Literary Supplement (the best 
source for library job advertisements in Great 
Britain), buy some aerogrammes, and apply 
directly for several positions which sound 
interesting. It’s been done before. 

So, why not, librarian? The year you spend 
in England will pass much too quickly, it is 
true, but the memories you collect will be 
good for a lifetime. What’s that? The most 
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prized item in my memory box? Without a 
doubt, the going-away card my wife and I re- 
ceived on our last day in Nottingham which 
reads: “With Every Good Wish / from the 
Nottinghamshire County Library / Pack of 
Hounds / in this corner of / Merrie Olde 
England / God Save the Queen and the 


United States.” 
eee 


LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


Four papers from a lecture series, “Initiating a 
Library Automation Program,” have been col- 
lected and reproduced by the Documentation 
Group of the Washington, D.C., Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association. The papers are 
“The Problem Solving Routine,” by Thomas 
Minder; “Why and What to Automate,” by 
Richard A. Evans; “How to Begin,” by John J. 
Nicolaus; and “Where and When to Begin,” by 
Herbert S. White. Copies are available at $1 
each from Sarah Thomas, 10427 Montrose Ave., 
Apt. 104, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc, 


Plus new features In stencil and new Ink 
to dry In 10 minutes. 


Patented e Performance Guaranteed 
Order "On Approval’ Invited 


Order now directly from the Invenfors 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indlana 46637 
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PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially ect ey for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 11 Chicago40 
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Short on time and help? 


= Bro-Dart delivers 
books~ \ 


mp 


ready for ° 
shelving 


Over 26,000 titles completely 
cataloged and processed. 


All you have to do when the books arrive is lift them 
out of the box and-slip them onto the 
shelf. They’re ready for circulation. Bro- 
Dart’s system is the most complete and 
economical available. The books you order 
arrive protected with Plasti-Kleer® Life- 
time® Book Jacket Covers, pre-printed book 
card, book pocket and call number label af- 
fixed and a complete set of catalog cards with 
headings and call numbers imprinted. You have 
a choice of alternate classifications in Individual 
Biographies and Easy books. Write today for 
further information and a complete list of 
more than 26,000 Elementary and 
Secondary titles. 



















Custom Cataloging and Processing. 
Bro-Dart can provide that, too, for all 
available books in print, through 
Bro-Dart’s ALANAR division. 
Address inquiries to ALANAR BOOK 
PROCESSING CENTER, P.O. Box 
921, Williamsport, Pa, 


Bro-Dart Books 


1609 Memorial Drive Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
Dept. ALA-1 
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This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


Just published ... the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 
.. . discusses different body styles ... ini- 
tial costs ... convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. it includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 
“Bookmobile Story” shows you how to make 
every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning ... now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans... pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need ... and he is 
backed by the world’s leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


GERSTENSLAGER 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES @ MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS © SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 


1967 ALA Conference, San Francisco, 
June 25—July 1 


The Civic Auditorium will serve as headquarters 
for the ALA San Francisco Conference. Exhibits, 
registration, staff offices, and many of the meet- 
ings, including the opening General Session, 
Council and Membership meetings, will be Io- 
cated there. 


Hotel Reservations 


A list of hotels and motels selected for the use of 
conference delegates appears on page 81 with 
rates. Rates are quoted for the room and not per 
person, and all rooms will be assigned on a first- 
come, first-served basis. As single rooms are avail- 
able in limited number, delegates are urged to 
arrange for double occupancy. A map showing 
the location of hotels within the conference area 
is on page 82. 

A housing office will be operated for the ALA 
by the San Francisco Convention and Visitors 
Bureau. Requests for hotel rooms are to be sent 
to the ALA Housing Office, San Francisco Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, Fox Plaza, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94102. Please detach and use the 
postcard on the back cover to make your reserva- 
tion. Before completing the postcard, delegates 
planning to attend one of the preconference in- 
stitutes should be sure to note the housing in- 
formation given for each institute listed below. 
Reservation requests will be accepted after Janu- 
ary 15 and up to June 15, 1967. 

All requests should indicate first, second, and 
third choice accommodations, give definite dates 
and approximate hour of arrival and departure, 
and include the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who will occupy the rooms requested. If your 
choices are not available, the ALA Housing Office 
will make comparable reservations. 

All reservations will be confirmed direct to 
delegates by the ALA Housing Office. Unless 
otherwise notified, reservations will be held ‘only 
until 6:00 p.m. of the day indicated for arrival. 
Cancellations or any changes in reservations 
should be sent to the ALA Housing Office in San 
Francisco, not to the hotel to which assignment 
is made or to ALA headquarters in Chicago. 


Preconference Institutes 


Several institutes and workshops are planned to 
be held in the preconference period (beginning 
Wednesday afternoon, June 2], and ending Sun- 
day morning, June 25, approximately), and the 
groups have chosen specific hotels or other places 
in which to locate their preconference sessions 


and house the delegates attending. Please note 
the locations and dates given for each institute. 
Detailed program information and registration 
instructions for each institute will be available 
later. 


Adult Services Division/Reference Services Divi- 
sion Workshop—Friday, June 23, 9:00 A.M., to 
Saturday, June 24, 5:00 p.m. 

Headquarters: Del Webb’s Townehouse 
Orientation of the Adult to the Use of the 
Public Library 

The workshop will consider principles and cri- 
teria and give attention to techniques, methods, 
and equipment. Specific areas to be covered 
include the use of reference tools, the use of the 
public catalog, and finding one’s way around 
the library. The workshop will be concerned 
with both the improvement of currently em- 
ployed methods and devices of orientation, such 
as booklets, signs, informal instruction, and 
other items, and also the potential of various 
means previously developed for use in other 
situations or milieu. 


ACRL Junior College Libraries Section Institute 
—Wednesday, June 21, 3:00 p.M., to Saturday, 
June 24, 12:00 Noon 
Headquarters: University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Junior College Libraries—Challenge and New 
Directions 
In addition to a day of visitations and tours, 
the institute will include sessions on defining 
the library needs for the new college, the 
private college, the comprehensive college; on 
how the library meets the need as it supports 
the instructional program of the college and 
meets the need with equipment, facilities, ma- 
terials, and multimedia resources; on what is 
needed in library personnel, professional and 
clerical. 


ACRL Rare Books Section Institute—Thursday, 
June 22, to Saturday, June 24 
Headquarters: Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif, 


Children’s Services Division Workshop—Friday 
evening, June 23, to Saturday evening, June 24 
Headquarters: San Francisco Hilton Hotel 
Storytelling: Breadth and Depth 
Storytelling will be approached from different 
points of view: the folklorist, the storyteller, 
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the literature specialist. Demonstrations will be 
included. 


Information Science and Automation Division/ 
Resources and Technical Services Division In- 
stitute—Thursday, June 22, 9:00 A.M., to Sat- 
urday, June 24, 11:30 A.M. 

Headquarters: Civic Auditorium for meetings 
only; no hotel headquarters 

The institute will include sessions devoted to 
particular areas of library automation: circu- 
lation control, cataloging systems, information 
retrieval, and others. It is also planned to give 
participants some “hands on” experience with 
the actual machines. 


Intellectual Freedom Committee/Young Adult 
Services Division/American Association of 
School Librarians Institute—Friday, June 23, 
9:00 A.M., to Sunday, June 25, 11:00 AM. 
Headquarters: Jack Tar Hotel 
The institute will take up the fundamental 
issues on censorship and the question of the 
effect of reading on teenagers, and the library’s 
responsibility for providing information. Lead- 
ing speakers from the publishing, legal, relig- 
ious, and educational fields will be presented. 
Because of other commitments, rooms in the 
Jack Tar are available only during the pre- 
conference period of Thursday, June 22, to 
5:30 P.M., Saturday, June 24. Preconference 
delegates who plan to stay through the ALA 
conference week will need to make other hotel 
room reservations beginning Saturday night. 
The institute wil] not hold an evening meeting 
on Saturday and the Sunday morning session 
will take place in a location to be announced 
later. 


LAD Buildings and Equipment Section Buildings 
Institute--Thursday, June 22, to Saturday, 
June 24 . 

Headquarters: St. Francis and Sir Francis 
Drake Hotels 

A major part of the program will consist of 
the presentation and critiques of college, uni- 
versity, and junior college library buildings 
still in the planning process. 


General Program 


The opening General Session will be held on Sun- 
day evening, June 25, at the Civic Auditorium. 
The major address at that session will keynote 
the overall conference theme of “The Library 
Manpower Crisis: Myth and Reality.” The sec- 
ond. General Session will immediately follow the 
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Inaugural Banquet scheduled for Friday, June 
30, the location of which will be announced 
later. 

The Council meetings will be held on Tuesday, 
June 27, and Friday, June 30, with the information 
meeting of Council and the Executive Board 
scheduled for Monday morning, June 26. The 
ALA Membership Meeting is to be convened fol- 
lowing the adjournment of Council’s meeting on 
Tuesday. 

The conference week’s activities will include 
program and business meetings of divisions, sec- 
tions, committees, and round tables, many of 
which will emphasize the conference theme. 


Special Program 


The National Inventory of Library Needs based 
on data collected by the Library Services Branch, 
USOE, with the cooperation of ALA, was pub- 
lished in 1965. The Inventory reported an approx- 
imate shortage of 100,000 professional librarians. 

To many who read the report, the gap in avail- 
able library personnel reflected a situation they 
had been experiencing in individual libraries— 
the pressure of expanding library programs 
handicapped by the lack of adequate staff. Others 
interpreted the shortage figure of 100,000 some- 
what differently. These librarians agreed that the 
figure revealed a problem in the field of librar- 
ianship, but a problem that was a combination 
of a true shortage of professional staff intensi- 
fied by an inappropriate use of currently avail- 
able staff. 

Whichever view individual librarians took of 
the problem, there was apparently no doubt of its 
magnitude and its urgency. 

In response to the profession’s concern about 
available personnel, which involves all segments 
of the profession, the 1967 ALA conference in 
San Francisco will devote one day to considera- 
tion of this subject. 

A program planning committee, with members 
representing school, academic, and public li- 
braries, as well as the interests of library edu- 
cation, administration, and recruitment, has out- 
lined a one-day workshop to be held on Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon, June 28, with a sum- 
marizing session on Thursday morning, June 29. 
The objectives of this special program will be to 
understand the nature and causes of the library 
manpower shortage, to identify key problems that 
must be faced, and to recommend steps toward 
the solutions of the problems. 

Additional details about the sessions and pro- 
cedures for registration will be supplied in a 
future issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
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How do you satisfy 
man’s appetite for learning? 





_.. provide reliable, 

accurate, authentic information! 
Standard Education Society, Inc. 

has been dedicated to lifting 

the educational levels of people 


the world over, for over 57 years. 
Publishers of: 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WORLD PROGRESS vrar Book surrteent 
CHILD HORIZONS 


For literature describing our publications, please write: 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


430 NORTH WELLS STREET * CHICACO, ILLINOIS 60606 
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new 


titles 


Library Functions of the States 


Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
North American Text 


This revision of cataloging rules for the entry and description 
of library materials is designed to streamline the cataloging 
process. The codification was prepared by ALA’s Catalog 
Code Revision and Descriptive Cataloging Committees in 
cooperation with the Library of Congress and representatives 
of the British and Canadian Library Associations in an effort 
to present rules acceptable to all English-speaking countries. 
This new Code supersedes the various cataloging rules such 
as: ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries, 1949; 
the Library of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloging; 
and rules for such non-book material as manuscripts, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, recordings, and pictures. The result of 
more than a decade of labor, the new code incorporates the 
official rules for cataloging both book and non-book library 
materials in one volume. 


C. Sumner Spalding, editor Ready by February 1 $8.50 


The New Catalog Code 

The General Principles and the Major Changes 
This 16 page reprint from the Fall 1966 issue of Library 
Resources and Technical Services covers the general princi- 
ples of the new rules for entry and headings and summarizes 
the main differences between the new code and the present 
rules for entry and descriptive cataloging. Titles of its 4 
sections are: Rules for Entry and Heading, Rules for De- 
scriptive Cataloging, Non-Book Materials, and Boarder 
Scope of the New Cataloging Rules. 


F. Bernice Field Ready by February 1 $1.25 


When ordered with Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 75¢ 
Quantity prices 5-$2.50 10-$4.00 25 or more—30¢ each 


Interprets and comments on the findings of a 1961-62 survey 
of various types of organizations and agencies providing state 
level library services. This report is based on the findings of 
the survey staff which collected data for the official Stand- 
ards, for Library Functions at the State Level (ALA 1963). 
It provides conclusions drawn from the survey and an intro- 
duction to the characteristics of state level library organiza- 


tion and service. Phillip Monypenny. 


Books for Children 1960-1965 


$6.00 


An annotated, classified, and indexed compilation of the 
3,068 titles listed in the Children’s Books section of The 


Booklist, September, 1960-August, 1965. 


Books for Children 1965-1966 


Lists the 770 titles from the Children’s Books section of The 
Booklist September, 1965-August, 1966. 
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Join the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





PERSONAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION e¢ 50 East Huron Street e Chicago, lHinois, 60611 
Please j 
type AY print 
MRS. 
NAME MR. 
Firat Initlal 
MAILING ADDRESS 


CITY 
TITLE OF POSITION 
INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


INSTRUCTIONS PERSONAL MEMBERSHIP DUES CATEGORIES 


Í. Indicate and check your dues category and enter 


O Trusteas and Lay 
this amount as BASIC DUES. 


Members . If Your Your Basic 
2. Select your two division memberships. (See reverse.) If Your Your Basic Salary Is Dues Are 
Salary is Dues Are [C $7001 to $8000 $26.00 
CJ $3000 or Jess i (J $8001 to $9000 $30.00 
4. Total your dues. SEND THIS AMOUNT with your C1 $3001 to $4000 $10.00 £ $9001 to $10,000. ..$35.00 

completed application. O $4001 to $5000 $14.00 O $10,001 to $15,000. .$40.00 
5. Membership is for the calendar year, January— £ $5001 to $6000.....$18.00 O $15,001 and over. ..$50.00 


December. Personal membership entitles you to C} $6001 to $7000 $22.00 (O Life Members... .$500.00 

receive the ALA Bulletin, membership publications Note: Non-salarled librarians, foreign librarians not employed in avaries 
: : in the U.S, and C tan Librari o are members o . pay 

of divisions selected, Co inference Proceeding s $6.00. interested individuals who are Rol in btan service pay $6.00. 

on request, to be listed in the Membership Directory, 

vote, hold office, serve on committees, and apply BASIC DUES $ 

for insurance plans. 

$1.50 of your dues is for a one year's subscription RERUNS DOINISION DUES 


to the ALA Bulletin. TOTAL DUES $ 


3. Add dues for additional division memberships desired. 





BE SURE TO COMPLETE ALL LINES ON BOTH SIDES. 
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THE PIONEER LIBRARY SYSTEM'S CADET PROGRAM 


(This is the third in a series of articles describ- 
ing funded state recruitment programs.) 


In February 1965, a librarian recruitment 
project was started by the Pioneer Library Sys- 
tem, a five-county federated system with head- 
quarters in Rochester, N.Y. 

The project was financed from Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act funds, being one of 
three LSCA service projects approved for the 
Pioneer Library System in 1964-65. 

The recruitment of able people to public li- 
brarianship and the extension of library service 
to nonusers were the two highest priority pro- 
jects selected from a list of 23 potential projects 
by PLS librarians in June 1964. Both projects, 







plus one on management development, were ap- 
proved by the PLS Trustee Planning Committee 
and the state library after written proposals had 
been carefully drafted by PLS staff. 

The 1964-65 budget request for the Recruit- 
ment Project was $29,630, including $9600 for 
the Library Cadet Program. In October 1964, 
the state library approved the project and al- 
located $26,783 for the first fiscal year. 

The program centered around an eight-week 
internship program which would employ sixteen 
college juniors in the top quarter of their classes 
in the eight four-year colleges in the Pioneer 
Library System area. The main objective was to 
interest students with no previous interest in, 
or commitment to, librarianship, although those 
with an expressed interest were also considered. 
A general recruitment program in librarianship 
was also planned, aimed at students of all levels 
—elementary, high school, and college. 

On March 4, 1965, the internship program 
was announced to representatives of colleges 
in the area. Applications were received over an 
eight-week period; 65 students who resided in 


e Mrs. Connors is director of the Library Cadet 
Program of the Pioneer Library System. 





SELECTION OF DIVISIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
All Sections and Subsections of Selected Divisions are free. 


Division Choices—-ALA membership entitles you to one type-of-library 
and one type-of-activity division free, Mark your two free divisions. 


PERSONAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


Additional Division Memberships--Join as many as you wish. Pay additional dues of $2.00 
for divisions publishing newsletters, $5.00 for divisions publishing JOURNALS. 


TYPE OF LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


includes Just Between Ourselves) 


oO .. 


O 1. Armed Forces Librarians Section 


o 1. ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
($3.00 of my dues is fora 1 year subscription to 
College And Research Libraries. 
Price to non-members is $5.00) 


OG 1. Subject Specialists 
O A. Agriculture and Biol. Sciences 
o B, Art 
G C. Law and Politicsi Science 
O D. Slavic and E. European 


O 2. Junior College 

OG 4. University 

O 5. Colfege 

g 6. Rare Books $ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES $.W_.__. 


cr) 2 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
(includes AHIL Quarterly} $ 


5. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
($1.25 of my dues is for a 1 year subscription to 
School Libraries.) 


O 1. Supervisors Section 


"indicates divisions publishing JOURNALS 





TYPE OF ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


C] A. *YOUNG ADULT SERVICES , 
($1.25 of my dues is for a 1 year subscription to 
Top Of The News.) 


B. *CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
($1.25 of my dues is for a 1 year subscription to 
Top Of The News.) 


[C] C. *RESQURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
($2.00 of my dues is for à 1 year subscription to 
Library Resources And Technical Services. 
Price to non-members Is $5.00.) 
[7 1. Acquisitions 
() 2. Cataloging & Classification 
f'} 3. Serials 
Q 4. Capylng Methods 


O D. LIBRARY EDUCATION 
(includes LED Newsletter) 
CJ 1. Teachers Section 


[C] E ADULT SERVICES 
(includes ASD Newsletter and Library Service 
to Labor} 


E F, LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
C} 1. Buildings and Equipment 
{1 2. Library Organization and Management 
{} 3. Personnel Administration 
f 4. Public Relations 
3 5. Circulation Services 


[C] G. REFERENCE SERVICES 
(31.25 of my duesis fora 1 year subscription to RQ.) 
{3 1. History Section 


E H. AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
(includes Public Library Trustee) 


Lj] Ke INFORMATION SCIENCE AND AUTOMATION 


the area or who attended one of the area col- 
leges applied. The final selection of cadets was 
most difficult for the director because of the 
high caliber of students and the limited number 
of internships. 

On June 14 the library cadets began their 
two-and-one-half days of orientation. Members 
of the PLS administrative staff instructed the 
students, giving them a broad introduction to 
the Pioneer Library System and to special areas 
of librarianship to prepare them for their in- 
dividual library assignments. 

The next seven weeks proved to be most re- 
warding, not only for the library cadets but for 
everyone working in the system. It was a time 
of challenge and it was evident that the college 
students were broadening our horizons. Whether 
they worked in the main library, branch librar- 
ies, town libraries, or with the administrative 
staff, they found their work both interesting and 
stimulating. Best of all, they found out what a 
professional librarian does. 

Under the guidance of their supervisors, the 
cadets worked in a variety of positions for 3744 
hours a week for $75 a week, a total of $600 
for the summer. Community surveys were con- 
ducted in unserved areas; statistical studies were 
begun in some libraries; and special library 


programs were started in the disadvantaged 
areas of the system. Work with children and 


‘young people included summer reading clubs, 


film programs, story hours, and special library 
programs in cooperation with playgrounds and 
recreation projects in the city as well as in the 
towns. Public relations assignments included 
displays, book talks, press releases, and book 
fairs. The list of projects undertaken was long 
and varied and surpassed our expectations. 

A seminar was held at the mid-point, at which 
time opportunity was given to each cadet to 
relate his most interesting experiences and to 
learn what others had been doing. 

At the end of the summer program, each cadet 
evaluated the project and each supervisor evalu- 
ated the work of his library cadet, as well as 
the project in general. Some of their comments 
were: 

“T was given a taste of the whole scope of 
activities which a professional librarian per- 
forms.” “My experience wiped out my ideas of 
the dullness of a librarian’s work and other 
stereotyped opinions.” “My summer internship 
gave me a much broader picture of library work 
than I had anticipated.” “I wanted to meet li- 
brarians, learn about career opportunities in 
library science, work with people, and become 





DISPLAY FOR LENTEN READING 


oxcerpts from the Daints 


AND GREAT WRITERS OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


24 Issues a Year 
PUBLISHED AS SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, TWO ISSUED MONTHLY 


ONE IN THE ANGLICAN SERIES 


ONE IN THE GENERAL SERIES 


WORKS LONG OUT OF PRINT NOW BEING MADE AVAILABLE 
IN BOOKLET FORM THROUGH REPRESENTATIVE SELECTIONS 


45¢ a copy, LESS REGULAR BOOK-TRADE DISCOUNTSFOR QUANTITY (Assorted titles) 
Description: Letterpress printed in 48 pages, size 5/2 by 8V2, saddle stitched into fine colored text cover stock. 


ISSUED TO DATE 


ANGLICAN SERIES 
Jeremy Taylor, Part | 
Jeremy Taylor, Part I! 
John Mason Neale 
Edward Bouverie Pusey 
Richard Hooker 


GENERAL SERIES 
St. Basil the Great 
St, Benedict 

St. Hippolytus 

St. Cyprian of Carthage 
St. Ambrose 

For January 


Archbishop Laud, Martyr 
St. Chrysostom 


PLIBLISHERS 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 60174 





St. Charles’ Rouse 


SPECIAL BELOW COST LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 
$4.25 a year available (1 per library or branch) with 
price reimbursable as a credit when your cumulative 
orders total 100 or more copies (assorted). 

St. Charles’ House 

Empire Road, Box 505 

St. Charles, Illinois 60174 


Please send us all issues to date of EXCERPTS FROM 
THE SAINTS and continue with two each month to 
complete our year’s subscription, for which we en- 
close $4.25 _.. of, bill us. 

NAME: 

LIBRARY. 

ADDRESS, 

CITY, STATE 








better acquainted with the world of books. My 
expectations were entirely realized.” 

Following the conclusion of the program, close 
contact was kept with each cadet. During 
Thanksgiving recess, interest was renewed at a: 
luncheon seminar, at which time scholarship 
information was made available along with a 
list of accredited library schools. The same in- 
formation was sent to the 49 applicants not in- 
cluded in the internship. 

A questionnaire survey was used to evaluate 
the success of the recruitment effort among all 
65 applicants. Eight library cadets have defi- 
nitely decided upon librarianship, and there is 
evidence that some of the remaining eight cadets 
may make the same decision after working for 
a period of time. 

Of the remaining 49 applicants, 32 responded 
to the questionnaire. Ten indicated that they 
planned to go into the library field, but it should 
be noted that, of this number, seven had ob- 
tained an undergraduate degree in school li- 
brarianship. There were several in this group 
who indicated that they will go on for an MLS. 
The other three of the ten were enrolled in lib- 
eral arts undergraduate programs and were 
planning to seek an MLS degree. The remain- 
ing 22 expressed a variety of graduate educa- 


tion interests. These survey results give evidence 
that the PLS Recruitment Project has substan- 
tially. influenced many of the students’ decisions. 

Planning for the 1966 Cadet Program began 
with the renewal of the project for the second 
year with an annual budget of $33,060. Appli- 
cations were accepted over a  fifteen-week 
period, with an overwhelming 195 inquiries 
received from students representing over fifty 
colleges and universities, Completed applications 
were received from 103 students from which the 
project director selected twenty (thirteen jun- 
iors and seven seniors) from fifteen colleges. 


‘Seniors as well as juniors were eligible in 1966, 


on the basis of the director’s observation that 
many seniors are still undecided as to a career. 

The field of special librarianship was repre- 
sented when the Eastman-Kodak Company 
agreed to sponsor a cadet to work in their re- 
search library and to participate in all phases 
of the PLS Recruitment Project. 

Based. on the first year’s experience, the 1966 
internship program was strengthened, and the 
summer proved to be a busy, exciting one for 
all who participated. One of the seniors has 
already decided to enter librarianship as a re- 
sult of her internship, and more recruits are 
anticipated from among this summer’s cadets. 


E HANY PRESS 
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Books Rich With Beauty 


These books by Winfred E. Garrison—poet, professor, 
philosopher—are exhilarating voyages into beauty and 
profundity. 


templated. $8.95 
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THY SEA SO GREAT. The 


SINGING SAGES. This mem- 
orable new book is a giant an- 
thology of immortal poetry, and 
a unique tribute to the human 
soul. In it, Dr. Garrison draws 
from Keats, Frost, Whitman and 
others seeking to understand the 
place of man in creation. All the 
profound themes of man are con- 


VARIATIONS ON A 
THEME, The ro papers and 
the play composing this book 
contemplate the theme, “God 


saw that it was 
The Bethany Press 


good.” $7.50 
Box 179, St. Louis, Mo. 63166 


jottings of an immensely 
fruitful lifetime, these original 
poems are “occasionally pro- 
found, more often witty and 
diverse in subject matter.’— 
Christian Century. Two short 
plays are also included. $2.50 
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While much of the emphasis centers on the 
cadet program, the general recruitment effort 
also continues. Career programs in area high 
schools and work with guidance personnel and 
with librarians in all phases of library work 
furnish new contacts for recruitment. 

The challenge to provide a dynamic, creative 
approach to library recruitment in the Pioneer 
Library System continues. Our best efforts to 
meet this challenge will also continue. ee® 





LIBRARY FURNITURE MANUAL 


A grant of $13,976 from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, plus money remaining from 
two previous Council grants, makes possible the 
extension and expansion of a project whose pur- 
pose is to produce a manual on library furni- 
ture. A new approach is planned, one that will 
encompass a wider range of equipment and fur- 
niture for libraries than the earlier project did. 

The proposed manual will report on the fol- 
lowing subjects: the nature of basic library 
equipment; manufacturing methods for wood 
furniture, metal equipment, and upholstery; pre- 
liminarv steps in the purchasing procedure; ob- 
taining quotations or bids; selecting contractors; 
completing the purchase; and delivery and in- 
stallation problems. 

December 31, 1968, is the scheduled comple- 
tion date for the project, with publication of the 
manual to follow as soon after that as possible. 

Donald Bean, a consultant on library plan- 
ning and construction, will prepare the manual. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The January issue of Library Technology Re- 
ports contains a report on electric erasers. The 
new report supersedes all material on this sub- 
ject published previously in the Reports. 

In addition, the January issue carries an evalu- 
ation on the Recordak Filmcard Reader Model 
PFC-66, a report on the new Chiang Stencil 
Duplicator, and a summary of a survey of the 
users of the Cardmaster Card Duplicator, eee 
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BAC-BONES’ 


No holes to punch! YS 
No mechanical aids required! 


Plastic spine slips onto multi-page material with 
one motion of the hand — grips tightly, holds 
securely —— zips off as quickly for loose leaf 
flexibility. ideal aid for stacking, shelving or filing 
reference material. 


BAC-BONES are available in 2 sizes, in any length 
required. 


e BBHI— 











1/3" capacity holds 30 sheets or more. 
8 colors 
$5.00 per 100 in 11” lengths 


e BB#2—5/ 14” capacity holds 75 sheets or 
more. 4 colors 
$9.75 per 100 in 11” lengths 


Orders shipped in 24 hours 


è Write for quantity prices, plus details on heavy 
duty BAC-BONE foider-covers. 


DEVOKE CO. vex.: 


510 S. Mathilda Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086 


13. WIDTHS TO c3 
{ “BACH SIZE = 


a 


Sturdy—A ttractive—Unique 
LOW COST PERIODICAL 


AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
F. O. B. St. Louis 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 
FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 


with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


Wagapiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


p. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 
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A NEW PORTABLE mi- 
crofilmer, with a 12” 
x 12” copyboard, has 
been announced by 
Regiscope. This elec- 
tronic unit, model M, 
will microfilm any 
document, including 
large books, up to 
12” x 12”, according 
to Regiscope. No spe- 
cial lighting, adjust- 
ments, installation, or 
technical skill is required, according to the 
manufacturer; every unit is preset, prefocused, 
and pretested at the factory. A touch of the 
control button, or optional foot pedal, exposes 
a single frame and advances the film in position 





for the next picture. The recording light flashes 
on only during the exposure. A 100-foot roll of 
film provides up to 2000 recordings. The Regi- 
scope model M is suggested for microfilming 
forms, records, plans, charts, letters, instructions, 
invoices, books, and other documents. For fur- 


ther information contact Regiscope, 7 E. 43d 
St., New York. 


PERIODICAL BINDING service has been announced 
by American Bindery, Inc., of Topeka, Kan. 
The bindery company subscribes to magazines 
on behalf of the library and stores the maga- 
zines in new condition until each volume is com- 
plete. The magazines are then bound and de- 
livered to the library. Service is available for 112 
magazines, all listed in Reader’s Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature. For further information 
contact the bindery. 


For LIBRARIES using large numbers of embossed 
labels, Dymo Products has the new Dymo E-5 
Power Embossing Unit. This new electrically- 
operated unit speeds up the making of em- 
bossed labels and eliminates operator fatigue, 


LEFT: 

The Ames heavy-duty book 
truck with removable bracket 
shelves that adjust to any 
height. Double-faced, yet only 
16” wide. Easily assembled. 


RIGHT: 

The Ames Cataloging Book 
Truck, an ideal depository for 
books that desire immediate 
re-circulation. Basic equip- 
ment for busy libraries! 
Shipped pre-assembled. 


“LIBRARY HELPERS! 


Here are two handsome library helpers —— the Ames book trucks. They're built to save 
you countless steps in moving, storing, and cataloging books. Rugged and reliable, Ames 
book trucks are built of tubular steel with a welded steel body. Precision, swivel casters 


with rubber tires. 19 Ames colors to choose from! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SEND FOR THE AMES BOOK TRUCK BROCHURE 


W. R. AMES COMPANY sHELviNG Division 


AMES 


1001 Dempsey Road » Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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according to the manufacturer. The Dymo E-5 
is an accessory power unit specifically designed 
for use with the Dymo M-55 Tapewriter and 
works as a push-button operation. User dials 
the letters and symbols, then pushes one button 
for embossing, another for spacing. The new 
unit is made with dual tracks to take both 34” 
and 14” tapes. Interchangeable embossing 
wheels available on the M-55 let the user emboss 
horizontal, vertical, and special engineering char- 
acter labels. Currently there is a special introduc- 
tory price offered for the E-5, plus the M-55, with 
embossing wheels and magazines of tape. For 


more information contact Dymo Products, Box 
1030, Berkeley, Calif. 


He an x 
ry si 


A PORTABLE table-top exhibition panel is offered 
for use in schools and libraries. Called “show- 
place,” the unit provides 24 sq. ft. of exhibit 
space in two 24” X 36” panels and weighs only 
29 pounds. The equipment comes assembled 
with panels in a choice of 14”%-thick doeskin 
Homasote, 14”-thick pegboard, 44”-thick burlap- 





LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 





covered Homasote, or 14”-thick burlap-covered 
pegboard. Frames are finished in walnut or 
driftwood. The unit folds to 25” x 38” X 6” 
and a canvas carrying case is available. For 
information write: Brewster Corp., Old Lyme, 
Conn. 06371. 


A SINGLE LINE, manually-operated tapewriter, 
the Model T-10-A that combines lightweight 
construction with ease of operation, has been 
announced by the Roovers Div. of Elliott Bus- 
iness Machines, Inc., Randolph, Mass. This new 
unit can be carried from job to job, or it can 
be bench mounted in a permanent location. The 
new unit makes permanent, legible, metal tags 
that resist deterioration from weather, dirt, 
paint, or grease. After embossing, the tag pro- 
duced has rounded corners and mounting holes. 
The characters are 3-dimensional and the type 
of embossing tapes available include vinyl plas- 
tic and color contrasted aluminum. The sug- 
gested uses for the tags produced by this tape- 
writer are those of the outdoors. eco 
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$i  INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
H COMPANY has immediate openings for in- ee 
8} dexers in the following periodical and book È% 
$| indexes—-APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY #% 
f INDEX, CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX, EDUCA- #8 
$S TION INDEX and LIBRARY LITERATURE. a 
ae Applicants for the periodical indexes should oe 
z be able to assign subject headings to articles E: 
a in current journals. It is desirable that appli- Ee 
Si cants for CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX have #% 
ie cataloging experience. Applicants for APPLIED ee 
$ SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX and EDUCA-  # 
zi TION INDEX should have some subject back- Ee 


ground. Salary will depend on qualifications 
and experience and will be reviewed annually. $3 
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oe 
e Many Company benefits such as vacations, sick is 
#1 pay, pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major & 
BS Medical, etc. 5 day, 35 hour week, A 
Applications should be addressed to: e 
tx 4 
eS et 
ee The Personne! Department i 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ee 
$ . + s 
BS 950 University Avenue - 
es Bronx, New York 10452 ia 
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FOR SALE 

SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St. New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 
10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—-$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, II]. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
001 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BOTANICAL Prints. The next time you visit San 
Francisco be sure to have the Henry Evans Gallery on 
your browsing list. Bright contemporary botanical 
prints that are both decorative and botanically correct. 
Limited, signed, original editions at prices that are 
less than most reproductions. Decorate your library 
walls (or your home!) with prints that evoke both 
peace and beauty. Henry Evans, 555 Sutter St., Room 
406, San Francisco 94102. Hours 1 to 5, Mon.-Sat. Tel.: 
392-5849. 

NEW service. Leather books reconditioned with 
Liquick-Leather: 1-500 books, $1 each; 500-1000 
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books, 75¢ each; over 1000, 50¢ each. All work may 
be undertaken in your own library. Liquick-Leather 
is especially made to restore powdery leather books. 
For further information write LIQUICK-LEATHER, 
543 Boylston St., Boston 02116. - 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 


worldwide 


INTER American University of Puerto Rico has a 
vacancy for 1) branch librarian to coordinate develop- 
ment of libraries at Aguadilla Regional (Junior) 
College and Ramey Center and 2) acquisitions li- 
brarian, San Germán Campus. Two years of experi- 
ence required for branch librarian; a recent MSLS 
graduate would be considered for the acquisitions 
position. TAU is an island-wide liberal arts institu- 
tion, bilingual, and international in outlook. Li- 
brarians have faculty ‘status, TIAA, and other fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Contact Area Director of Li- 
braries Laurence Miller, San German, Inter American 
University, San German, Puerto Rico. 


east 


ASSISTANT director in library-conscious communi- 
ty, 83,000 population, near New York City. Splendid 
opportunity to use professional knowledge and 
skills; 6 years of public library experience after re- 
ceiving library degree, some of which must have 
been in an administrative capacity; bachelor’s de- 
gree plus one year of library science required, Salary 
$9585-$11,705; month's vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation. Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J. 

DIRECTOR for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Begun over 100 years ago, the library thas an 
established collection of 50,000 vols. and a new 
building in the design-development stage. An MLS 
state certification, and administrative experience re- 
quired. Congenial trained staff and excellent fringe 
benefits present opportunity. Salary $7800-$10,500. 
Write Box 400, South Orange, N.J. 

YOUNG adult librarian, Unusually fine staff. Pro- 
gram opportunities. MLS. Eligible for NY state 
certification. U.S. citizen. Two years experience; sala- 
ry $7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
M. V. K. Valencik, Dir., Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CATALOGING position open immediately at lib- 
eral arts college in the Green Mts. All-round cata- 
loging and classifying. duties. Library science degree 
required; reading knowledge of foreign languages 
highly desirable; experience not necessary. Usual 
benefits: 1 month annual vacation, Blue Cross, etc. 
Apply J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for progressive city library 
in Vermont community of 20,000. Newly completed 
addition with children’s wing, collection of 12,000 
books with budget for films and records, and well- 
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established film program. Children’s book budget 
$5700, staff equivalent of two full-time assistants, op- 
portunity to be creative and. further shape program. 
LS degree required. Four weeks vacation, 40-hour 
week. Starting salary $6500. Contact Charles D. 
Maurer, Jr., Dir., Free Library, Rutland, Vt. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to take full charge of pro- 
gram, with additional staff, in room of 9000 vols. 
Suburban N.J., community of 17,000, now planning a 
new library. Library school degree to meet N.J. 
certification and U.S. citizenship required. Salary 
$6214 to $7760. Write Administrator, Public Library, 
South Orange, N.J. 07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 14% hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08763. 

HEAD of circulation in library-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school. Salary, 
$8380-$10,120; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

2 POSITIONS. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community on Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Prime year-around sports area; 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MSLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library schoo] or N.Y. state certificate, Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications. 3744-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. More than just routine jobs, 
they offer an opportunity to contribute your knowl- 
edge, skill, and creative ability in a developing sys- 
tem where the need is great and the rewards in terms 
of personal achievement and satisfaction tangible and 
commensurate. 1) Assistant director to participate in 
various aspects of administration and service, 6 years 
experience, $9000~$11,000. 2) Librarian to engage in 
diversified activities: book selection, reference, con- 
sultant work with member libraries. Appointment 
possible at three levels: 4 years experience, $8000 
to $9500; 2 years experience, $7000 to $8500. Those 
who are looking for personally rewarding positions in 
a progressive library system should send resumes 
to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12801. 

REFERENCE librarian. MLS. $6214 to $7760 de- 
pending on experience. New building in planning 
stage. Apply Public Library, South Orange, N.J. 
07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

ACQUISITIONS and serials librarian to assist 


with acquisition of all types of library materials, 
especially for reference collection, and take charge 
of all serials transactions. College degree, preferably 
in a science or technology area. BS or MS in library 
science required, as well as some experience. Salary 
$7500-$8500; one month vacation and generous 
fringe benefits. Write to Mrs. Ottilie Rollins, Actg. 
Ln., Clarkson College of Technology. Potsdam, N.Y. 
13676. 

POSITION: Coordinator of reference services be- 
tween library system headquarters and the central 
library in Newburgh. Develop interlibrary reference 
services, do actual book selection, recommend policy 
changes. One and one-half hours from New York 
City. Federal grant. 35-hour week, usual fringe 
benefits. Starting salary: $7070-$8470 based on ex- 
perience. Minimum of two years experience follow- 
ing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914—DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staf. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Salary without expe- 
rience, $6000--$7750; with two years experience 
$7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Pub- 
lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602, 

CHILDREN’S consultant. Looking for advance- 
ment? There is Room at the Top! Were seeking an 
experienced children’s librarian to become our chil- 
dren’s consultant. Energy, vitality, and enthusiasm 
for work with children, a knowledge of children’s 
literature and six years’ experience. A challenging 
position with stimulating professional cohorts, oppor- 
tunity to experiment and a good salary range 
($8000-$11,200). Usual benefits. Write to Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library 
System, 619 North St., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

VACANCY for a fourth librarian with library 
school degree, created by retirements. Position open 
now. Blue Cross-Blue Shield, major medical, TIAA 
and Cref, ten-month contract, faculty status, with 
starting salary $6000 to $6500 depending on experi- 
ence and credentials. An opportunity for varied ex- 
perience with emphasis on responsibility either for 
reference or cataloging. Definitely this is live librari- 
anship concerned with people and located in a well- 
known ski area. Apply to Frances L. Meals, Colby 
Junior College, New London, N.H. 03257. 

CATALOGER wanted for new regional center in 
central New York State. Some knowledge of data 
processing helpful but not necessary. MLS degree 
preferred. Salary open. Liberal fringe benefits. Write 
Director of Library Materials, Curriculum Enrich- 
ment Center, Guilford, N.Y. 13780. 

POSITIONS in the public library of Stamford, 
Connecticut, the research city. Adult services assis- 
tant, reference assistant, and children’s branch li- 
brarian. $6000-$7228. Beginning salary will depend 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, pension plan, other 
benefits. Stamford is a cosmopolitan New York City. 
Write Marie V. Hurley, Dir., Ferguson Library, 
Stamford, Conn. 06901. 

MEDICAL lzbrarian, to assume duties of assistant 
librarian. 5th-year library degree required with 10 
years experience in library work, at least 5 of which 
have been in a medical library. Must be able to 
supervise every library activity. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Salary, $11,500-$12,000. Send resume to Fred D. 
Bryant, Pennsylvania State University, Milton S. 
Hershey Medical Center Library, Community Center 
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Building, Hershey, Pa. 17033. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

LIBRARY director for Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
Main library service area of 115,000, with 15 growing 
libraries and 2 bookmobiles in a busy county system, 
and a second county in new state district program. 
Starting salary $11,000. Apply Harry Hesselbein, 179 
Hammer Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 15901. 

LIBRARY director for 10-year-old suburban li- 
brary, 20,000 population, 15 miles from New York 
City, Starting salary $8300 to $8900 depending upon 
experience. MLS and N.J. certification required. Send 
resume to Harry Razen, 22 Elmwood Dr., East Pater- 
son, N.J. 

MEDICAL cataloger. 5th-year degree in library sci- 
ence required with 3 years experience, or extensive 
experience in cataloging. Experience with National Li- 
brary of Medicine classification desirable. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary, $8496-$9080. Send resume to 
Fred D. Bryant, Pennsylvania State University, Mil- 
ton S. Hershey Medical Center Library, Community 
Center Building, Hershey, Pa. 17033. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 


southeast 


REFERENCE department head in the central 
library of an expanding library system. Beginning 
salary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS 
plus five years postgraduate experience. Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., 
Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted 
for rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New build- 
ing, retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 
40-hour week, excellent salaries based on training 
and experience. Interview desired, but not obligato- 
ry. Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

EXTENSION librarian. Supervision and operation 
of two bookmobiles. Staff of three. Service to com- 
munities. Salary $5538 to $6768. Retirement, life 
and health insurance. Library school graduate. Write 
or call (227-6851) Evelyn L. Parks, Reg. Dir., May 
Memorial Library, Burlington, N.C. 

PRINCE George’s County Memorial Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C. has a variety of chal- 
lenging career openings for librarians on all levels. 
Branch librarian for new branch (staff of 42), mini- 
mum of five years successful administrative experi- 
ence in public library work; $9422-$11,777. Also, 
children’s, readers advisers, reference, young adult, 
and bookmobile librarians. Beginning librarians with 
MSLS; $6436-$8046. Branch librarian for small estab- 
lished branch, MSLS plus two years experience; 
$7080-$8850. Liberal fringe benefits. Send resume to 
Personnel Office, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

WE need in our expanding library system: cata- 
loger, and reference, children’s, and branch librarians. 
$6386-$7758 depending on experience. MLS required. 
Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. 
Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute Free 
Library and New Castle County Free Library, 10 & 
Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

HEAD of reference. Mature, experienced reference 
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head for a headquarters library system. Library 
school degree with good experience. Salary $6768 to 
$8076 depending on experience. Write or call (227- 
6851) Evelyn L. Parks, Reg. Dir, May Memorial 
Library, Burlington, N.C. ° 

TWO library consultants needed. Salary range . 
$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 5 
years, preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title [V of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited library school. To do resource development, 
including reference, service to state government, and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service Agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

HEAD business and technical department in the 
central library. $7384--$9422 depending on experience. 
MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, re- 
tirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington 
Institute Free Library and New Castle County Free 
Library, 10 & Market Sts, Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

CATALOGER. For regional library’ collection, 
adding 7000 to 8000 books per year. Clerical staff of 
three. Salary $5538 to $6768. Library school graduate, 
no expérience necessary. Write or call (227-6851) 
Evelyn L. Parks, Reg. Dir., May Memorial Library, 
Burlington, N.C. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for area library 
serving all county libraries on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore. Ideal geographic location with easy access to 
metropolitan areas, Chesapeake Bay, and ocean. De- 
gree from ALA-accredited school with experience in 
children’s work. Salary range $7500-$8500, based 
on experience. Will organize children’s services (in- 
cluding book selection, program assistance, in-service 
training, publicity) as part of regional program for 
the Shore. Apply Eastern Shore Area Librarian Mrs. 
Mary M. Harispe, P.O. Box 950, Salisbury, Md. 21801. 

FOUR openings: 1) Young adult lbrarian—Li- 
brarian IT. $5990.40-$6905.60. 2) Head of local his- 
tory and genealogy—Librarian IH. State DAR. 
Library located in the department. Florida collec- 
tion. $6593.60-$7196.80. 3) & 4) Fine arts depart- 
ment, general information and reference-—Librarian 
I. $5512.00-$6302.40, Fifth-year degree required for 
all positions. Salaries dependent on experience. 
Usual fringe benefits. Beautiful new $1,800,000 
library. Apply Clara E. Wendel, Public Library, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

COUNTY librarian: LS degree. Live in southwest 
Florida and administrate county system. Serves over 
70,000. One bookmobile, city library, and 7 volun- 
teer-staffed member libraries need you for guidance 
and coordination, Salary $6500. Write Chairman, Lee 
County Library Board, Lee County Library, 3355 
Fowler St., Fort Myers, Fla. 33901. 

GAINESVILLE, Florida, the university city, has 
a career position open for a Librarian II, To be re- 
sponsible for children’s library services. Requires 
library science degree with some professional experi- 
ence. Salary range $6552 to $7966 annually. Starting 
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salary based on qualifications. Outstanding employee 
benefits. Area offers wonderful year around living 
conditions with a great variety of cultural and recre- 
ational facilities, Write Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Gainesville, Fla. 


inidwest 


LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the Di- 
vision for Library Services, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional 
library materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library 
school. Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments 
may be made in salary based on experience or spe- 
cial qualifications. Full social security, excellent re- 
tirement, and other personal benefits. Write to Lyle 
Everhart, Division for Library Services, State Office 
Building, Madison, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed ‘head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Publie Li- 
brary, Muscatine, lowa 52761. 

LIBRARIAN II (2 positions). Two years profes- 
sional experience required; salary range $7408- 
$9924. One head of branch library, supervising one 
full-time, one part-time staff. One adult services, 
with background in reference and administration 
—a job with potential. Librarian I, adult ser- 
vices, with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science and industry, fine arts, or public 
relations. Salary range $6400-$8574, Experience 
preferred. For all positions: these new salary ranges 
effective January 1967; beginning salary dependent 
upon experience; library degree required; annual 5% 
Increment for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, 
sick leave cumulative to 960 ‘hours, state retirement 
plan, social security, health insurance paid by city. 
Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE librarian: library degree required. 
Salary $5760-$6876; starting salary in range de- 
pends on experience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, paid hospitalization and major 
medical, Growing city of 50,000 in world-famous 
medical center. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public Library, 
Rochester, Minn. 

AREA library consultant for cooperative system of 
libraries in Iowa. Develop and improve library ser- 
vice in a 15-county area, implementing state plan 
under LSCA. Advise members on concepts of service, 
book selection, buildings, finance. Train librarians 
through field work, workshops, meetings. Select area 
collection of rotating books. Starting salary $8500- 
$10,000, based on experience, 40-hour week, usual 
fringe benefits. Open January 1, 1967, Send resume 
to Mrs. Sallie Helm, Admn., Seven Rivers Library 
System, Public Library, Iowa City, Towa 52240. 

HEAD of adult services: $7938-$9612, MSLS, 4 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 
vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. Stan- 
dard benefits include paid hospitalization. Write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

KANSAS State Historical Society needs two refer- 
ence-research librarian/catalogers for its fine library 


specializing in Kansas and Western history, and gen- 
ealogy. Library school graduate with some under- 
graduate work in history preferred. The library has 
five professional positions with state retirement, 
month’s vacation, and salary for catalogers $530—$680, 
in a culturally oriented university area. Write Edgar 
Langsdorf, Asst. Sec., Memorial Building, 120 W. 10 
St., Topeka, Kan. 66612. 

DIRECTOR for growing two-county regional 
library located 50 miles from Kansas City, Mo. Two 
libraries and bookmobiles serve 21,000 people with 
book collection of 35,000 and circulation near 
150,000 volumes. Salary $7800 and up commensurate 
with experience, and ability. MLS and some experi- 
ence necessary. Write Rolling Hills Regional Library, 
413 N. Belt Hwy., St. Joseph, Mo. 64506. 

ASSISTANT librarian to share professional activi- 
ties in busy suburban library just west of Chicago. 
Seeking person with initiative, sense of responsibil- 
ity, sense of humor, and LS degree. Send resume to 
Joanne Klene, Ln., Public Library, Bellwood, Il. 

LIBRARIAN I. Position open. Growing library in 
suburban community of 56,000 (25 min. drive to cen- 
ter of Detroit); affiliated with newly formed Ma- 
comb County Cooperative Library System. General 
reference and work with young teens. Degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required; experience 
desirable. Beginning salary $5474.74, increases at 3, 
6, 12, 18, and 24 months, plus longevity increases at 
5 yr., 10 yr., intervals; 9 paid holidays, 12 sick days 
annually and accumulating, social security, retire- 
ment, and city-paid life, health, and hospitalization 
insurance. Shirley V. Brabant, Ln. Address all in- 
quiries to Personnel Department, 27700 Gratiot Ave., 
Roseville, Mich. 48066. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. Salary open with fringe 
benefits. Write Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Cen- 
tral Regional Library Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 
55040. 

CIRCULATION librarian. Begin immediately. 
MLS required. Faculty rank, state retirement system, 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, sick leave, new library 
under construction, $6500-$9500 for academic year, 
summer session extra. Apply Smith Richardson, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Superior, Wis. 54880. 

HEAD of children’s services. $7260-$8868, MSLS, 
2 years appropriate experience, to develop children’s 
services in scenic historic community of 60,000. Stan- 
dard benefits include paid hospitalization. Write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

AUDIO-visual librarian: BS degree or higher in 
library science required. Five-day week, sick leave, 
cumulative to 180 days, social security, state teach- 
ers’ retirement plan, termina] retirement pay plan. 
Ten-month assignment, Salary range for initia] place- 
ment $5800 to $9825, depending upon training and 
experience. Maximum on schedule $12,050. Must 
qualify for Michigan teaching certification. Must also 
have a minimum of nine semester hours in audio-visual 
instruction. Apply Kenneth F, Nagley, Dir. of Pers., 
Public Schools, Chester at Merrill Sts., Birmingham, 
Mich. 48012, 

HEAD of technical processes department. Position 
now open, Medium-sized public library. Degree from 
accredited library school] required. Salary dependent 
on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Send applica- 
tion resume to Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., 
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Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

HEAD librarian. Position now open. Medium-sized 
public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. Degree 
from accredited library school and 4 years of profes- 
sional experience. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits, 
4 weeks vacation. Send application and resume to 
Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
48706. 

CATALOGER needed for classification from Dew- 
ey to Library of Congress. Collection is relatively 
small in a small liberal arts college located in the 
St. Louis area, Salary and other information avail- 
able upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 62254. 

ELEMENTARY librarian: BS degree or higher in 
library science required. Five-day week, sick leave 
cumulative to 180 days, social security, state teach- 
ers’ retirement plan, terminal retirement pay plan. 
Ten-month assignment. Salary range for initial 
placement $5800 to $9825, depending upon training 
and experience. Maximum on schedule $12,050. Must 
qualify for Michigan teaching certification. Apply 
Kenneth F. Nagley, Dir. of Pers., Public Schools, 
Chester at Merrill Sts., Birmingham, Mich, 48012. 

FIRST assistant positions in children’s and gener- 
al reference departments, $8112 to $9696. Two years 
experience required. New Librarian I positions in 
adult subject department and catalog department, 
$7248 to $8928. No experience necessary. Library 
science degree required for all positions. Payment of 
$144 on health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumula- 
- tive sick leave, retirement plan, Main library located 
in cultural center which includes art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, historical museum, and audi- 
torium. Apply Assistant Directors Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for person with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, .and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $8088 with annual increments to 
$10,068. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

DIRECTOR of libraries, Wichita State University. 
Salary to $15,000 up and associate professor rank to 
start. MLS from ALA-accredited library school. PhD 
preferred. Appropriate academic and/or administra- 
tive experience. Age 35-50. 12 month’s position, one 
month’s vacation, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, group life 
and state disability insurance. Social security and 
state retirement. 11,000 students. New building 1962. 
Write William Nelson, English Dept., Wichita State 
University, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

THE rapidly expanding University of Akron 
Library will have the following openings on or be- 
fore July 1, 1967. 1) General reference librarian for 
Social Sciences and Humanities Division. MLS but 
no prior experience required. 2) Science-technology 
librarian to administer Science Library in new 
Science Center and to perform reference work for 
undergraduate students in the sciences. MLS and ex- 
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perience required. 3) Science-technology subject spe- 
cialist to work initially in all sciences (the number 
of subject areas will be reduced as staff is added), 
build the collection and work primarily with gradu- 
ate students and faculty. MLS, science background 
and experience required. All salaries depend on ex- 
perience and/or other qualifications. For additional 
information or for application write University Li- 
brarian, University of Akron (Ohio) 44304. 

ASSISTANT cataloger. MLS required. Salary range 
$6552-$8340, Wisconsin state retirement, social se- 
curity, partial payment of hospitalization insurance, 
four weeks vacation, and sick leave. Apply E. R. 
Kunert, Dir., Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 
53081. 

HEAD of adult services for medium-sized public 
library in city of 30,000. Position includes book se- 
lection, supervision of desk personnel, opportunity to 
give book talks and do other public relations work. 
Excellent opportunity for young professional to ob- 
tain administrative experience. LS degree required, 
some experience desirable. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications. 4 weeks vacation, 15 days sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, state retirement, Blue 
Cross. Apply Ethel Conrad, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 
208 Lincoln Way East, Massillon, Ohio 44646. 

SPECIALISTS and general librarians are needed 
in Ohio. The Ohio State Library offers a free place- 
ment service for professional librarians. We list posi- 
tions open in public libraries, colleges, and univer- 
sities. Consultants are also needed at State Library 
and its regional centers. Ohio spent $35 million for 
library service in 1965 of which 54.1% went for sala- 
ries. State retirement, fringe benefits. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Mrs. Faith B. Stoughton, 
State Library, Columbus 43215. 

HEAD librarian required who will work with an 
enthusiastic board, experienced staff of 19, a 
90,000-volume collection and a prize-winning func- 
tional building. He or she will direct services to a 
diverse junior college community of 18,000 and a 
rural area of 12,000 population. He will also be in- 
volved in relating the services of this library to the 
needs of a new regional library system now de- 
veloping. We anticipate a 1967 budget of $80,000 
plus added funds for new extension services which 
may provide a bookmobile. We require the accred- 
ited master’s degree and suitable administrative expe- 
rience. 27 working days vacation, paid family Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, liberal sick leave, life insurance, 
retirement benefits. We are an equal opportunity em- 
ployer. Address inquiries, along with resumes, to W. 
F. Hudelson, D.D.S., Chmn., Selection Committee, 
Public Library, Hibbing, Minn. 55746. 

CATALOGER as a second professional in a rapid- 
ly expanding processing department. Position open 
immediately. Practical experience desired but not 
necessary. Faculty status, state retirement. Salary 
$7000-$8500, depending upon experience. Apply Di- 
rector, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Library, Kirksville, Mo. 63501. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14—18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of hooks suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
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to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $8088 
with annual increments to $10,068. Pleasant working 
conditions, liberal vacation, and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 

LIBRARY director. Community of 61,000 subur- 
ban residents accustomed to quality library service. 
Library of 128,000 volumes, $280,000 budget, new 
main building plus two branches, H.Q. library for 
newly organized system serving nearly one million 
suburbanites, Salary open, $11,000 minimum. Apply 
to President, Board of Library Directors, 834 Lake 
St., Oak Park, I. 60301. 

TECHNICAL services director, Starting salary 
$9250-$10,450. To supervise, coordinate, and develop 
work of six divisions: data processing, book selection, 
order, catalog, duplicating processes, book repair. 
Process up to 300,000 books annually. Present program 
of contract service to other school and public li- 
braries and automated methods setting pace for other 
libraries. Need creative, experienced librarian to plan 
future program. Write James Fitzgerald, Pers. Mer., 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, 1150 W. 3 St. 
Cleveland 44113. 

HEAD of technical services to plan and carry out 
change from D.C. to L.C. Salary $7396 to $8988. 
Acquisitions librarian to be in charge of acquisitions 
and chairman of the Book Selection Committee. Wide 
book knowledge desirable. Salary $6384 to $7764. 
General assistant in reference department to compile 
booklists on subjects and for special days, etc. Salary 
$5520 to $6708. New building nearing completion. 
One of the most dynamic and progressive medium- 
sized public libraries in the midwest, with liberal 
library materials selection policy, a 1967 library ma- 
terials budget of $43,000 not counting Federal grants 
or trust funds, the usual liberal fringe benefits, in 
one of the fastest-growing regions of Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh is located on beautiful Lake Winnebago in 
the heart of the Fox Valley. Write to Director, Public 
Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 54901. 

HEAD librarian for the village of Elm Grove Pub- 
lic Library, progressive community of 6500 in Mil- 
waukee metropolitan area. 5-year-old library, circu- 
lation over 60,000; affiliated with Milwaukee Public 
Library system. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Library degree required. Write Gordon W. Matthews, 
Elm Grove, Wis. 53122. 

MALE or female, bookmobile librarian. Salary 
range $495~-$593 per month, Vacation, paid holidays, 
sick leave, retirement, longevity, hospital and group 
life insurance benefits. Master’s degree in library 
science required. Contact Donald Lamb, Dane County 
Library Service, 201 W. Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 
53709. 

mountain plains 


SOCIAL science librarian to provide reference ser- 
vice to students and faculty and assist in building 
social sciences collection. Qualifications desired: li- 
brary degree, advanced degree in social science area, 
professional experience in college or university library, 
knowledge of foreign languages. Salary negotiable 
$8000 to $10,000. Fringe benefits include TIAA- 
CREF insurance and major medical insurance. Ap- 
ply to Associate Director, Norlin Library, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 80302. 

ART and music librarian for central public 
library. New award-winning building located in cen- 
ter of the scenic west. State retirement, participating 
health plan. MSLS required for salary range of 


$5700-$7080 with starting salary dependent upon 
experience. Apply to Lucille Harris, Asst. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

, THREE positions: Applications desired to meet 
expanding library needs in rapidly growing state. Li- 
brarians IV, MI, and II—~MSLS degree and appropri- 
ate experience required. Librarian IV, director, refer- 
ence division, five years professional experience, one 
in administrative capacity. Salary $8567-$10,440. 
Librarian III, cataloger, established cooperative pro- 
cessing center, three years appropriate professional 
experience. Salary $7776-$9456. Open March 20, 
1967. Librarian IJ], acquisitions-cataloger, one year 
professional experience. Salary $6744-$8160. Open 
April 5, 1967. Retirement, insurance, classified per- 
sonnel system. Apply State Librarian Mildred J. 
Heyer, Nevada State Library, Carson City, Nev. 
89701. 

ENERGETIC high school instructional materials 
librarian for new Lincoln East Educational Complex, 
which will serve as a University of Nebraska Lab 
School. Duties include organization of new library 
materials center, enlargement of basic collection of 
10,000 volumes, selection of nonprinted media, and 
promotion of traditional and innovative services. New 
quarters total 10,000 square feet. Adequate clerical 
personnel, centralized cataloging and processing, and 
consultative services of library coordinator available. 
Applicants should possess initiative, a desire for ex- 
perimentation, a MSLS with appropriate specializa- 
tions in multimedia, education, and library science, 
plus some school library experience, preferably in 
instructional materials centers. Should be available 
around July 1, 1967. Salary depends upon experience, 
qualifications, and length of contract. Send resume to 
Dr. Carroll Sawin, Dir. of Pers., Lincoln Public 
Schools, Box 200, Lincoln, Neb. 68510. 

LIBRARY director. New public library serving a 
community of 33,500. Library-minded community. 
Starting salary up to $10,000, Benefits: group insur- 
ance, hospitalization, and retirement plan. Apply to 
Mrs. Robert T. Nelson, 805 Midway Dr., Bismarck, 
N.D. 58501. 

pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $6612- 
$7920, experience being a factor in step appoint- 
ment. Full responsibility for city public library 
operations. Library science degree essential. Prefer- 
ence given for library experience and preferred con- 
sideration for other working experience. Challenge, 
for a progressive individual, of library transition 
from the present building to $300,000 building. 
Apply Astoria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 97103. 

HEAD librarian for Lake Oswego, scenic suburb 
of Portland, Oregon. Pop. 12,200. City-county li- 
brary. Devoted, informed community support. Cir- 
culation 138,000. Fine staff, 3 nonprofessionals, 3 
clerks. Excellent new building. MLS degree, 2 yrs. 
administrative experience required. Good fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. George L. Beard, 
706 Forty-fifth St., Lake Oswego, Ore. 97034. 

PIONEERS needed. Two Idaho cities seek library 
directors with MLS degree. Administrative experi- 
ence preferred. Salary $7500 and up. Eastern Idaho 
locations with outstanding recreational facilities, 
skiing, fishing, hunting, camping, etc. State univer- 
sity provides cultural and educational programs. 
Apply with resume to Helen M. Miller, Idaho State 
Library, 615 Fulton St., Boise, Idaho 83706. 
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far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available, Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come 
to San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN JID. Public librarian, graduate of 
ALA-accredited school, needed for public relations 
and adult education programs. Four years experience 
(three in public library and reference field). U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $7500-$9108. Write 
Public Library, 605 N. El Dorado St, Stockton, 
Calif. 95202. 

LIBRARIAN IE to take charge of an established 
phonograph record collection. Salary range $564- 
$686. Two years of professional library experi- 
ence. Graduation from an accredited library school. 
Librarian I, part-time, to work in a new branch 
library. Salary range  $524-$637. Retirement, 
sick leave, vacation, group insurance. No written ex- 
amination. Apply to Mrs. Corinne Scétt, City Ln. 
Public Library, Alhambra, Calif. 91801. 

STANFORD University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. Male. Librarian IIT. Head of reader service and 
reference librarian. Immediate opening. 5th-year 
library degree and background in business, econom- 
ics, or related fields. Beginning salary, $7800. Send 
resume to Mrs. Marion M. Smith, Dir., Jackson 
Library, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 

REFERENCE librarian. Senior librarian position 
now open. Challenging opportunity in rapidly grow- 
ing area. Beautiful location midway between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco on scenic coast, conve- 
nient to beaches and mountain recreation areas, 
ideal climate, college town. Graduation from ALA- 
accredited library school, one year experience, U.S. 
citizenship required. Rapid advancement, usual fringe 
benefits. Library member of well-established co- 
operative system. Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, 
990 Palm St., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 93401, 

ASSISTANT director for the Oakland public 
library’s new Latin-American Library. Requirements 
include: ability to speak Spanish, a degree from an 
ALA-accredited library school, three years of in- 
creasingly responsible library experience, plenty of 
imagination, and a willingness to try new ways of 
extending service to the Spanish-speaking people of 
Oakland. Salary $765. The Latin-American Library 
is also looking for two librarians with degrees from 
` ALA-accredited library schools, and preferably with 
the ability to speak and/or read Spanish. Salary 
range $568 to $628, with the possibility of beginning 
above the first step. If you are interested in working 
on an exciting experimental program, and in living 
in the Bay Area, only twenty minutes from San 
Francisco, write to Marian Trahan, Dir., Latin-Amer- 
ican Library, 1457 Fruitvale Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Include brief educational and experience resume. 

SENIOR librarian in chrg. of branch lib. and to 
catalog audio-visual materials and books. College 
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grad., 24 units in accred. lib. sch., 2 yrs. exp. req. 
Salary $573-$696. Exc. fringe benefits. Personnel 
Dept., 316 Mountain View Ave., San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


canada 


INTERESTED in varied and challenging reference 
work at the university level together with opportuni- 
ty to use skills and experience in building up our 
collections? Applications are invited from graduate 
librarians with appropriate reference and biblio- 
graphic experience. Salary competitive and taking 
account of experience; academic status and faculty 
club membership. New library ready in 1967, excel- 
lent working conditions; beautiful hillside campus in 
pleasant small city; considerable creative arts activi- 
ty. Month’s holiday annually and good fringe 
benefits. Apply in full to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 

WE have openings for catalogers now and after 
our move to our new 628,000-volume capacity library 
in May. Applications are invited from librarians with 
5th-year LS degrees. Salaries are competitive and de- 
pending upon qualifications, experience, training; 
interest in scientific materials a strong asset. Good 
fringe benefits, four weeks annual holidays, creative 
arts activities ‘on campus, faculty club membership. 
Apply with references and resume of education and 
experience to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W. ; 

ADMINISTRATOR, school principal, 43, BSLS 
(ALA school), successful school founder, library re- 
juvenator and modernizer, former liberal arts college 
head librarian and theological schoo] librarian, form- 
er teacher of English, anthropology, plans return to 
library administration at college or university level. 
University of Pennsylvania BA and MA. Would con- 
sider university assistant directorship of libraries. 
Available July 1, 1967. Write B-403-W. 

SERIALS librarian, man 27, MSLS (ALA school), 
3 years experience, desires position in large urban 
area, preferably East, Southeast, or West Coast. 
ae knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese. Write 
B-404-W. 


LIBRARIAN and mathematician: husband, wife. 
Librarian husband has MLS plus experience. Mathe- 
matician wife has MA plus experience. Both in 
30’s age bracket. College and junior college faculty. 
Desire positions in Southeast but will consider else- 
where. Available June 1967. Write B-405-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA member 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preceding 
date of issue. If voucher forms are required, 
please submit them with duplicate copy of 
our invoice to the Classified Department. 
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How many encyclopedias 
have 51 Nobel Prize 
contributors? 


Only one. 


AUTHORITATIVE / SCHOLARLY / READABLE 
14 
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Our 5Oth anniversary 
offer- exclusive to schools 


and libraries: 


Take advantage of this special saving before March Ist. 
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Because our manufacturing costs have been going up, 
we'll be forced to raise the present school and library 
price of World Book from $124, plus transportation, to 
$134, plus transportation, as of March 1, 1967. 

But in honor of our 50th anniversary, we ore giving 
school and library purchasers this special opocrtunity: 
by ad bee at any time up to March l, 1967, you can 
buy World Book for only $109—and that includes 
transportation. That’s a saving of almost $30 off what 
the price will become on the Ist of March. 

More good news. For our 50th anniversary we are 
publishing World Book in a brand new school and 
library binding. It's blue and green and beautiful! So 
take advantage of our special saving. Mail the coupon 
now for more information about how you can save 
nearly $30 on each set of World Book purchased 
before March Ist in our 50th anniversary offer—avail- 
able only to schools and libraries. 


1008 Gl3OM 
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4009 G1yOM 
1008 GHIOM 
X009 CIXOM 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


; 
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Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London * Rome * Stockholm » Sydney * Toronto 


Save almost*30. Buy World 


Book now and get a brand new 
binding in the bargain. 


Special prices available on Canadian Centennial 
Edition. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Box 3565, Merchandise Mart Plazo 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 


Please tell me more about World Book’s special 
50th anniversary offer to schools and libraries. 
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“Floods are impersonal. 





They treat alike 
small shops, museums. 


homes of rich and poor, 


and, of course, 


libraries.” 


Arthur T. Hamlin, The Libraries 
of Florence, November 1966 
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e have 
over 300 years 
of periodicals on 
microfilm for you 
to choose from. 








All it takes is a post card to find out Early English literary and American 
what’s available from 1666-1966. periodicals, foreign newspapers, Chinese and 
Over 5000 titles in all. Russian journals and government publications. 


Modern periodicals, professionel and We have the largest and most complete 
scientific journals, trade publications, collection in the world for you to choose from. 


For a 154 page catalog containing a complete list of our periodicals, write to: 


LIBRARY SERVICES, XEROX EDUCATION DIVISION 
(Formerly University Microfilms, Inc.) 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 


XEROX 


EDUCATION DIVISION 





NEW FROM DEMCO 


“GOLDEN” Display Racks 


Add dramatic beauty, 
unmatched convenience, 
greater versatility! 


Now you can dramatize your display 
items quicker and easier than ever before. 
Mobile display rack with Walnut Pegboard 
panels or the exciting new Hook N’ Loop 
panels readily lend themselves to help you 
solve almost any display problem, allowing 
you to create many varied effects. 

With the new Hook N’ Loop panel display 
surface, unusually heavy and odd shaped 
items are securely held in place. The secret 
is in the use of a small piece of tape that 
has thousands of tiny, super-strong nylon 
hooks that interlock with the myriad tiny 
loops in the panel surface. 

This also allows you to instantly lift ob- 
jects off panel, yet replace them again 


and again. And, its amazing holding 





power makes it totally unnecessary for 
you to use any other supports. 

Panels are interchangeable. Can be in- 
serted in either side of the sturdy, attrac- 
tive anodized gold finished aluminum 
frame. Walnut pegboard end panels pro- 
vide additional display space and can eas- 
ily be removed if storage space is desired. 

To learn how you too can create exciting 
new displays in your school or library, write 
now for more complete specifications and 
prices. 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701 


Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 06514 
Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 93716 





Fast help! 


Bro-Dart’s complete 


cataloging and 


processing kits | 
Over 26,000 titles $ä 
for immediate delivery } 


eaa ce. 


NOTE: SET OF 8 CATALOG © 
CARDS INCLUDES EXTRAS 





Bro-Dart will handle your kit orders as 
soon as they are received—on any of 
over 26,000 elementary and secondary 
school titles! Each Bro-Dart kit gives you 
headed catalog cards, imprinted book 
card, book pocket and spine label. And 
when there’s a choice of classification 
Bro-Dart has provided for that, too. For 
example, individual biographies are pre- 
pared under the widely used call number: 
“B with biographee’s surname,” or in an 
alternate kit in which no call number has 
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been imprinted. This same flexibility is 
available for “Easy” books. The six spine 
labels provide alternates and blanks. 
The cost of the kits is remarkably eco- 
nomical, and, if you order books and 
kits from Bro-Dart, kit prices are even 
lower. Kits for Audio-Visual materials also 
available. 


For further information and a list of more 
than 26,000 immediately available titles, 
write: 









Bro-Dart Books 


Dept. ALA-1 e P.O. Box 923 e Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


The quotation is from Arthur 
Hamlin’s article in this issue, 
“The Libraries of Florence, 
November 1966,” which begins 
on page 141. A resolution con- 
cerning the Florence situation 
was passed January 11 by the 
ALA Council during the Mid- 
winter Meeting in New Orleans. 
The text of the resolution may 
be found immediately after Mr. 
Hamlin’s article, beginning on 
page 150. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Mrs. Mildred Geshwiler 
C. J. Hoy 
Mrs. Patricia A. Goldie 
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Who says 
Comptons is 
an essential 
encyclopedia 
for students— 


elementary grades 
through high school? 


YOU 
DO! 


You, the educator, through your official listings, 





authoritative book catalogs, reviews in school and 
library publications and recommended lists from 
state departments of education tell the Compton 
story even better than we can. 





“Recommended for school use from elementary grades 
through high school. Compton’s attains its aim of pro- 
viding material which will assist young people with school 
assignments . . . satisfy their intellectual curiosity .. . 
stimulate new interests.” 

Booklist & Subscription Books Bulletin (A.L.A.) 


“Age suitability: upper elementary through high school. 
Accuracy: outstanding—completely reliable at all levels. 
Subject coverage: comprehensive. Expertly edited, well 
written, easy to use and comprehend. Makes learning 
attractive. Materials specifically keyed to meet require- 
ments of school curricula. RECOMMENDED for first pur- 
chase in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
.. On the APPROVED list of every state and province 

issuing a recommended list of reference books.” 
General Encyclopedias in Print 


“Planned to meet the curriculum requirements through 
high school and suit reading abilities at grade levels where 
articles will be most used... Fact-Index gives exact 
reference to small topics, gathers material together under 





The new 1967 Compton’s isjust out .. . completely up-dated 
to correlate with changing curricula. Compton's is a key 
part of the Knowledge Retrieval Center collation of subject- 
related reference works from Britannica. Ask your EBE 
Representative to give you full details. Write Dept. ALA-6 


‘oad headings, includes much factual information and 
dexes pictures.” 

Junior High School Library Catalog 

(H. W. Wilson Co.) 


Scientific information excellent; substantial annual re- 

ision keeps material current. Knowledge (is) designed 
yr students from middle grades through high school.” 

AAAS Science Booklist for Children and 

Young Adults 


We recommend it without reservation. Here is a read- 

ble, up-to-date work that will meet school needs for 

tudents from grades four through twelve.” 
Connecticut Teacher 


‘Any good school encyclopedia should appeal to readers 
rom fourth grade to Junior College. Compton's is effec- 
ive in that range to a high degree and belongs as a basic 
eference book in libraries serving school, public and 
unior-college communities.” 

Basic Reference Sources, Louis Shores (A.L.A.) 
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" in close touch with school needs . . . planned espe- 
cially for upper elementary and high school... one of 
the two leading American works in this field.” 

Guide to Reference Books (H. W. Wilson Co.) 


“Drives home the important idea and then... if it's 
picturable, chances are you'll find it... Authority with 
excitement, scholarship with elan...even a hint that 
the writer who describes Chicago has been there; some- 
body who is emotionally neither Northern nor Southern 
has described for young minds the events leading to 
the Civil War.” Nation's Schools 


"There are numerous encyclopedias but not every teacher 
realizes the special strengths and features of Compton's. 
Illustrations are excellent... carefully chosen, and al- 
most without exception are real teaching tools... 
extremely useful in both junior and senior high school... 
teachers who believe their job includes the training of 
young people to read and think and seek and analyze 
will find this encyclopedia of real assistance.” 

Social Education, Book Review Department 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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A I $ CHARLIE THE TRAMP 
Ys By Russell Hoban. Pictures by Lil- 
ae lian Hoban. An enchanting tale of 
Charlie the Beaver, filled with wan- 
derlust and longing for a life of ease, 
who soon discovers he’s more Bea- 
- ver than Tramp. By the authors of 
What Happened When Jack and 
Daisy Tried to Fool the Tooth Fair- 
ies. Grades 1-3. Ages 6-8. Coming 
in February. $2.95. 
Library: $2.96 net. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE 
U.S. CONSTITUTION AND 


THE MEN WHO WROTE IT 
By LeRoy Hayman. The vivid, day- 
by-day account of The Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 with 18 
capsule biographies of Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, etc., a copy of 
The Constitution and a section-by- 
- section analysis. Richly illustrated. 
“~~~ Grades 7 and up. Ages 12 and up. 
Coming in March. $3.50. 

Library: $3.38 net. 












A garden 


of knowledge 
and pleasure... 


That’s what we hope to bring each child with our spring books 
from Four Winds Press—books to nourish the mind and stretch 
the imagination and bring hours and hours of delight. 


ELEVEN WHO DARED 


By Hermann Hagedorn. Adapted 
and abridged by Dorothea Hage- 
dorn Parfit. An extraordinary book 
of heroes—Luther, Lindbergh, Joan 
of Arc, Gandhi, Socrates, etc.. —who 
gave all they possessed, even life 
itself. to a cause they believed in. 
Grades 7 and up. Ages 12 and up. 
Coming in March. $3.50. 

Library: $3.38 net. 


THE BOOK OF HORSES 
By Glenn Balch. The wonderful 
world of horses — Morgans, Mus- 
tangs, Thoroughbreds, Arabians, 
etc..—brilliantly captured in dozens 
of black-and-white and color pho- 
tos. The story of the horse’s origin 
and development, plus lessons in 
riding and caring for a horse of your 
own. Grades 3-7. Ages 8-12. Com- 
ing in April. $3.95. 

Library: $3.89 net. 


MY FAVORITE FUNNY 


STORY 
Compiled by Bill Adler. Alfred 
Hitchcock, Robert Kennedy, Billy 
Graham, John Lennon and dozens 
of other famous people tell their 
favorite jokes, tales, anecdotes and 
reminiscences in this rollicking col- 
lection by the bestselling author of 
The Kennedy Wit, The Churchill 
Wit, Letters from Camp, and many 
more. Adult-Young Adult. Coming 
in May. $2.95. 


W 


2"s FOUR 


WINDS 
PRESS 


A Division of Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
50 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


EXCITING 
NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
FROM 
DUTTON 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
by Olivia Coolidge 


Illustrated with photographs. An engross- 
ing study of the woman suffrage movement 
from Susan B. Anthony to the ratification 
of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920. 
More than the history of a cause, Women’s 
Rights provides insights into the operating 











procedures of America’s political system. 


Bibliography. Index. 192 pages. Ages 12 
up. $4.95. $4.90” 


FROM COLONY TO NATION 
by Olga Hall-Quest 


Illustrated by Christine Price. Focusing on 
activities in and around old New York, the 
author provides a detailed picture of the 
American Revolution from the colonists’ 
initial agitation to their final triumph. 
Frequent use of contemporary letters and 
journals provides further insight into the 
period. Bibliography. Index. 256 pages. 
Ages 10 up. $4.25. $4.21* 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
by Alvin Schwartz 


Illustrated with photographs. A thorough 
investigation of how public opinion is 
formed, how it functions- and affects vari- 
ous aspects of our lives — including con- 
sumer products, employment, government 
and politics. Detailed information is in- 
cluded on how young people can conduct 
and tabulate their own public opinion poll. 
Index. 192 pages. Ages 10 up. $4.50. $4.46* 


THE WATER CRISIS 
by D. S. Halacy, Jr. 


Illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. The facts about water: what it is, how 
we use it, its management throughout his- 
tory, the present crisis, and the various 
methods which may be used in the future 
to ensure adequate supplies for the world's 
increasing demands. Bibliography. Index. 
192 pages. Ages 14 up. $4.95. $4.90* 


CHARLES DARWIN 
by Arthur S. Gregor 


Illustrated with photographs. This compas- 
sionate, delightfully humorous biography 
recounts Darwin's early life (when he was 
considered a hopelessly backward stu- 
dent); the Beagle voyage; the formulation 
and publication of his theories of evolution 
and natural selection; and the world’s 
gradual acceptance of these ideas in his 
later years. Bibliography. Glossary. Index. 
192 pages. Ages 12 up. $4.75. $4.70* 


FIRST EXPERIMENTS 


WITH GRAVITY 
by Harry Milgrom 


Illustrated by Lewis Zacks. Twenty basic 
experiments by a noted science educator 
explore the force of gravity using easily 
obtainable materials. Beginning with the 
simplest observation — that all objects are 
pulled toward the earth — the book pro- 
gresses step-by-step to a demonstration of 
gravity's effect on space vehicles. Glos- 
sary. 56 pages. Ages 7-10. $3.25. $3.22* 


*Dutton Lifetime Library Binding, net price 


Write for a complete graded and annotated Catalog of 
Dutton Books for Children and Young People 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 201 Park Avenue South + New York 10003 
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Speakers from three continents will address an 
International Conference on Education for Li- 
brarianship June 12-16 at the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Subjects to be covered include the 
history and present status of education for li- 
brarianship, organization and operation of library 
schools, curriculum principles and practices, 
teaching methods, and research and advanced 
study. The conference will be conducted in En- 
glish, with brief summaries given frequently in 
Spanish and German. A grant from the Council 
on Library Resources will be used to translate 
and preprint as many papers as possible for dis- 
tribution to registrants. A registration fee of $35 
will include the preprinted papers and a banquet 
on June 15 (it does not include room, meals, or 
transportation). Further information may be ob- 
tained from Timothy W. Sineath, conference su- 
pervisor, 116 Illini Hall, Champaign, Ill. 61820. 


* 


The New York Times has announced that it will 
publish a large-type weekly edition beginning 
Monday, March 6. The text will be in 18-point 
type, and illustrations, maps, and drawings will 
be reproduced in larger than usual size. Contents 
will include the News of the Week in Review sec- 
tion, an editorial, columnists, sports, business and 
financial news, articles and reviews of the arts, 
and a crossword puzzle. One to nine subscriptions 


will cost $29 each; ten or more subscriptions, 
$21.75 each. 


* 


The National Institutes of Health Library is of- 
fering a fourth Medical Librarian Internship Pro- 
gram in 1967-68. The program begins on Aug. 
27 and consists of a forty-week rotating work as- 
signment in the sections of the NIH Library, fol- 
lowed by twelve weeks in a specific area, along 
with lectures, seminars, visits to area libraries, 
workshops on information storage and retrieval, 
and pertinent course work. All candidates must 
meet the current qualification standards of the 
Civil Service Commission for the position, and 
applications must be received by April 1. Inquir- 
ies should be addressed to Jess A. Martin, chief, 
Library Branch, Division of Research Services, 


National Institutes of Health, Building 10, Room 
5N118, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 


* 


Library Manpower: Occupational Characteristics 
of Public and School Librarians, by Henry T. 
Drennan and Richard L. Darling, has been issued 
as a U.S. Office of Education publication (OEF- 
15061). The study provides information upon the 
age, educational attainment, and socio-economic 
status of school and public librarians. One sec- 
tion of the study also presents information upon 
persons who have left the profession. Single cop- 
ies are available on request from Henry T. Dren- 
nan, Library Services Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion, 7th and D Sts., S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20202. A request should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed mailing label. 


* 


The Fifth Annual Clinic on Library Applications 
of Data Processing will be held April 30-May 3 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana. Designed 
primarily for those who are actually working 
with mechanized procedures or who are seriously 
interested in the use of computers for library 
purposes, the clinic will present data processing 
programs of individual libraries in a pattern sim- 
ilar to that used in the LAD building clinics. 
Emphasis will be on data processing applica- 
tions in libraries at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels, and the papers will be reproduced 
and distributed in advance to all registrants. At- 
tendance will be limited to 90 persons. Registra- 
tion fee is $50, which includes housing and din- 
ner on Sunday. Clinic sponsors are the Graduate 
School of Library Science and the Division of 
University Extension. 


* 


Library Service for the Undereducated, a report 
of a conference held in June 1965, has been pub- 
lished by the Drexel Graduate School of Library 
Science. Purpose of the conference was to alert 
librarians to their role in the antipoverty program 
and to stimulate them to participate actively in 
community efforts in their field. Emphasis was on 
the out-of-school needs of the undereducated 
adult and young adult and on the public library’s 
role in meeting these needs. Dorothy Bendix ed- 
ited the publication, and copies may be obtained 
from the Drexel Bookstore, 32d and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 19104, $2.75 postpaid. 

Another publication available from Drexel is 
the proceedings of an October 1965 conference on 
“Library Problems in Metropolitan Areas.” The 
problems of lil:rary cooperation, the influence of 
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the state agency, and the central role of the large 
city public library are described and criticized. 
Dorothy Bendix is editor, and it is available for 


$2.75 postpaid from the Drexel Bookstore, ad- 


dress above. 
* 


“The Menace of Narcotics” is the title of a new 
book list published by the Westchester Library 
System. Compiled by David Turiel, adult services 
consultant, the book list is divided into three 
parts: law enforcement, addiction, and treatment 
and rehabilitation. The list has been sent to law 
enforcement officials, school superintendents, and 
booksellers in the area and has been placed in 
offices of the Family Service of Westchester, Inc. 
Single copies may be obtained by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to tae West- 
chester Library System, 28 S. First Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 


* 


The Educational Media Council annually pub- 
lishes a “Directory of Summer Session Courses 
on Educational Media” which includes informa- 
tion about summer courses, both graduate and 
undergraduate, given in colleges and universities 
throughout the country on such subjects as pro- 


grammed instruction, motion pictures, television, 
and the use of audiovisual, instructional, or cur- 
riculum materials. Further information about the 
directory may be obtained from Harold E. Hill, 
acting executive director, Educational Media 
Council, Inc., 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


* 


The Center for Technology and Administration 
of American University, Washington, D.C., will 
hold the Twenty-First Institute: Introduction to 
Modern Archives Administration on June 5-16 
in cooperation with the National Archives and 
Records Service, General Services Administra- 
tion, Library of Congress, and Maryland Hall of 
Records. The program will consist of lectures and 
discussion by specialists on all phases of modern 
archives administration. A select bibliography 
and National Archives publications on archival 
principles and techniques will be provided to all 
institute members. Tuition fee is $150. For fur- 
ther information write the director of the Center 
for Technology and Administration, 2000 G St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


* 


The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 


LARGEST SUPPLIER OF BOOKS FOR 


No other wholesaler can give as 





Save Money! 
Save Time! 


Select your titles 
from any source! 


Each B&T Divisional Warehouse stocks: 
@ 1,500,000 books 


4 100,000 different titles from 1,200 publishers 


@ 15,000 Juvenile titles (K-8) available 
cataloged and processed for immediate shelving 
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No book order is too big; none too small! Baker 
& Taylor specializes in giving complete whole- 
sale book service to all school libraries. Our 
service is unequalled, our discounts competi- 
tive. And we have increased our stocks and 
facilities by 25% this year to meet the ex- 
panded needs of school libraries like your own! 


First-shipment on school orders normally within 
48 hours. Up to 85% of average order supplied 
directly from our stocks. Competitive bidding 
welcomed. Whether your book funds are from 
Federal grants or regular budget, your best and 
most complete source is The Baker & Taylor Co., 
oldest and largest book wholesaler in the U.S.! 
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has received a $50,000 grant from the Donner 
Canadian Foundation to establish a system of 
computer analysis of how students, faculty, and 
researchers use a large research library in an 
academic setting. Basil Stuart-Stubbs, UBC librar- 
ian, said that the system will provide statistical 
pictures of the use of library resources by under- 
graduates, by graduate students, by faculty mem- 
bers, and by other borrowers; the comparative 
use of serials and monographic literature; and 
the use of library collections by subject area. It 
will identify the most frequently used books and 
periodicals and provide a detailed study of the 
use of periodical literature by scientists and other 
groups. Mr. Stuart-Stubbs said the system to be 
developed can be copied or adapted by other 
large research libraries. 


* 


A “mail order library” is providing books and 
periodicals to Air Force Reservists throughout 
the United States. Known officially as the Con- 
tinental Air Command Library Service Center, 
the unit is located at CAC headquarters, Robins 
Air Force Base, Ga. The library contains more 
than 24,000 volumes and subscribes to and stocks 
back issues of 65 military and general interest 


ALL LIBRARIES 


periodicals for reference use. The library’s exten- 
sive language record collection includes some 
374 sets of records in 27 different languages. 
‘Another popular library service, recreational 
rather than technical, is the paperback book kit. 
A monthly selection of 25 assorted titles is as- 
sembled and distributed to 65 units and an eight- 
title book kit is provided to 60 units. Among the 
reservists using these kits are air crew members 
flying long worldwide flights. CAC units and in- 
dividual members of the Air Force Reserve, Civil 
Air Patrol, and Air Force Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps are eligible to borrow library ma- 
terial. 


* 


The Colorado Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association has published a 78-page directory, 
Specialized Library Resources of Colorado—1966, 
which lists information regarding 169 special li- 
braries and specialized collections in Colorado. 
Entries are indexed by subject, library staff mem- 
bers, depository libraries, and by type and name 
of library. Price, $3.25, payable to the Colorado 
SLA Chapter. Send orders to Mrs. Francis M. 
Busch, Treasurer, Colorado Chapter, SLA, 2770 
South Monroe, Denver 80210. eee 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


complete, fast first-shipment service! 





Please send orders to the office nearest you: THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Oldest and Largest U.S. Book Wholesalers 


NEW EASTERN DIVISION 
EASTERN SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOK CENTER 
50 KIRBY AVENUE 
SOMERVILLE, N.J. 08876 
Telephone: 201-722-8000 


Telephone: 201-923-3200 
N.Y.C. Tel.: 212-227-8470 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019 
1701 West Gray Street 
Telephone: 713-524-6411 


MAIL COUPON 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 07205 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 


MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION 
RENO, NEVADA 89502 MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 

380 Edison Way Telephone: 815-472-2444 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 W Chicago Tel.: 312-346-4074 


WESTERN DIVISION 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY 

A wholly-owned subsidiary of The Baker & Taylor Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73118 

4600 North Cooper / 405-525-6561 


FOR FREE 
CATALOGS 
AND OTHER PLEASE SEND TO ME: 
O More information 


INFORMATION 
ee i l DO School Discount 
Questionnaire Form 


O List of 1,200 Publishers 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. (Send to office nearest to you. Addresses above.) 


a 
TITLE 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
O Free supply of Order Forms city 








STATE ZIP CODE 
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According to a national survey 


among secondary school librarians, 
Collier’s is the encyclopedia 


used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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New Spring Books from 





WHEN THE BABY-SITTER 
DIDN’T COME 


by Jacqueline Chwast. No baby-sitter...so 
two little girls go on an exciting and event- 
ful shopping trip with Mama. 

February Ages 2-6 $2.95; ($3.09)* 


GUNPOWDER TOWER 


by Hans P. Schaad; translated by Elizabeth 
D. Crawford. Two small boys discover an 
ancient passageway in this gay full-color 
picture book from Switzerland. 

April Ages 4-8 $3.75 


THE WEDDING PROCESSION 
OF THE RAG DOLL AND 
THE BROOM HANDLE 
AND WHO WAS IN IT 


by Carl Sandburg; illustrated by Harriet 
Pincus. The lovely nonsense of this old 
favorite from Rootabaga Stories nas been 
given new dimension by a young artist of 
extraordinary originality. 

February Ages 4-8 $3.25; ($3.39) * 


ANDREAS IN KING’S PARK 


by Ulla Sundin-Wickman; translated by 
Annabelle MacMillan. Two boys seerch for 
their lost dog in this charming full-color pic- 
ture book from Sweden. 

March Ages 4-8 $3.25 


THE FOUR CLEVER BROTHERS 


by the Brothers Grimm and Felix Hoffmann. 
Outstanding illustrations give a new dimen- 
sion to this favorite old fairy tale. 


March Ages 4-8 $4.50; ($4.62)° 


OLD MRS. TWINDLYTART 
AND OTHER RHYMES 
by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Enrico Arno. A delightful collection of 


jingles, limericks, and gay nonsense rhymes. 
February Ages 5 up $2.75; ($2.86) * 


WILLIAM TELL AND HIS SON 


by Bettina Hiirlimann and Paul Nuss- 
baumer; translated by Elizabeth D. Craw- 
ford. The story of William Tell, through 
the eyes of his nine-year-old son, with 
striking full-color pictures. 

March Ages 5-9 $4.25 


THE SEA EGG 


by L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton. The beauty and magic of a summer by 
the sea are captured in this memorable 
story of two boys. April Ages 7-11 $2.50 


MIRANDA THE GREAT 


by Eleanor Estes; illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. How a cat of ancient Rome saves 
herself, her daughter, and other kittens 
when the barbarians sack the city makes a 
delightful and humorous tale by a New- 
bery Medal winner. 


February Ages 7-11 $3.25; ($3.39) * 


DAVID, YOUNG CHIEF OF 
THE QUILEUTES 
AN AMERICAN INDIAN TODAY 
by Ruth Kirk; illustrated with photographs. 
A true account of an eleven-year-old North- 
west Indian Chief who bridges the gap 
between the old ways and the modern 


world. March Ages 8-12 $3.25; ($3.30)* 
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Harcourt, Brace & World 


TIT FOR TAT | 


AND OTHER LATVIAN Fork TALES 
retold by Mae Durham; illustrated by Har- 
riet Pincus. Twenty-one tales, marked by 
vitality and robust humor, in which the de- 
serving triumph and the crafty are outdone. 

April Ages 8-12 $3.25 


BENEATH THE HILL 


by Jane Louise Curry; illustrated by Imero 
Gobbato. An outstanding tale of fantasy and 
suspense in which five children combat an 
ancient evil released in the nearby moun- 
tains by strip-mining. 

March Ages 9-12 $4.25 


THE ROAN COLT 


by Reginald Ottley; illustrated by David 
Parry. Another unforgettable story, set on 
an Australian cattle-station, about the boy 
so perceptively portrayed in Boy Alone. 
February Ages 9-12 $3.25 


PONIES FOR HIRE 


by Margaret MacPherson; illustrated by 
Robert Parker. Kirsty’s stormy partnership 
with a summer boarder, renting riding 
onies on the Isle of Skye, brings her new- 
ound maturity. April Ages 10-14 $3.50 


CROSS CURRENTS 


by Joan Phipson; illustrated by Janet Du- 
chesne. An exciting, evocative story of a 
cruise along the Australian coast, in which 
two boys Jearn the meaning of responsi- 
bility. March Ages 12 up $3.50 


"Library Edition, net price 


THE RICHLEIGHS OF 
TANTAMOUNT 


by Barbara Willard; illustrated by C. Wal- 
ter Hodges. A swift-paced tale of Victorian 
melodrama, set on the Cornish coast, in 
which four children discover a dark secret. 

April Ages 12 up $3.25 


MOUNT UP 
A True STORY OF THE Cryin WAR 
by Julia Davis; illustrated with photo- 
graphs and a map. A vivid account of a Con- 
federate cavalry officer’s experiences based 


on his own journal. 
April Ages 12 up $3.75 


A LITTLE PRETTY 
POCKET-BOOK 
by John Newbery; introduction by M. F. 
Thwaite. A facsimile of the first book pub- 
lished for the sheer amusement of the young 


in 1744 with a splendid introductory essay 
and bibliography. May Ages 14 up $4.95 


A CURRICULUM-RELATED BOOK 


BUBBLES 


by Muriel Rukeyser; illustrated by Jeri 
Quinn. An imaginative and stimulating ex- 
ploration of the marvel of bubbles in their 
many forms. April Ages 6-9 $3.00 


Illustration by Harriet Pincus 


E| HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 * In Canada: Longmans Canada Limited 
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CAN A BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOK 








.... WE THINK NOT!!! 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in 
their construction — a development of over forty years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called “Library Editions.” Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other benuses available also,such as: 
e Customized Lists 
e Pre-processing of books 
e Catalog Cards with your books 
è Alrrost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
e © è è AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 
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Julian Messner 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
_ Junior and Senior High School + Spring 1967 


Messner Biographies 

The Messner Biographies show clearly the 
influence of men and women on events, the 
evolution of character, and the forces of 
environment. Each, cloth $3.25; MCE* $3.19 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By MANUEL & ODETTE KOMROFF. March 


PROPHET OF REVOLUTION 
Karl Marx 
By ALFRED APSLER. March 


BATTLEFIELD PRESIDENT 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 

By JULES ARCHER. April 
SPOKESMAN FOR THE FREE WORLD & 
Adlai E. Stevenson | 


ENSA 
tes 


By I.E. LEVINE. April HOW WOMEN WEE a 


Milestones in History 
About decisive events that became turning 
points in history. Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* $3.64 


A CLOUD OVER HIROSHIMA 
The Story of the Atomic Bomb 
By BURT HIRSCHFELD.. March 


FREE BUT NOT EQUAL 
How Women Won the Right to Vote 
By BILL SEVERN. March 


THE DEVILS SHADOW 

The Story of Witchcraft in Massachusetts 
By CLIFFORD LINDSEY ALDERMAN. 
April 

54-40 OR FIGHT! 

The Story of the Oregon Territory 

By BOB& JAN YOUNG, April 


P 
- 


Messner Career Books 
Illustrated with photographs. Each, cloth 
$3.95; MCE* $3.64 


YOUR CAREER IN COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING 
By I. J.SELIGSOHN. April 


YOUR CAREER IN SELLING 
By ROBERT A. LISTON. April 


YOUR CAREER IN TEACHING 

By DOROTHY & JOSEPH DOWDELL. 
April 

YOUR HANDICAP ~ DON’T LET IT 
HANDICAP YOU 

By SARAH SPLAVER. April 


-Å 





For Curriculum 


Enrichment 
Each, cloth $3 95; MCE* $3.64 


ECONOMICS IN ACTION TODAY 

By Aprian A. Parais. Lucidly explains the 
forces that determine wages, prices, and taxes 
~ and the roles of industry, labor, retailers, 
consumers, bankers, and government. Photos. 
April 


RIVERS 

By C. WittiAM Harrison. The world’s rivers 
-- their physical properties, individual char- 
acteristics, and fascinating histories — and 
how they support plant and animal life, cities, 
industry, and commerce. Photos. April 


For Recreational 
Reading 


HEROES OF THE BULLPEN 
Baseball’s Greatest Relief Pitchers 

By MILTON J. Suapiro. Relief pitching from its 
beginnings to its present status as a respected 
skill. Photos. March. Cloth $3.95; MCE® $3.64 


PLAY-OFF THRILLS 

By Joser N. BELL & Davin H. BELL. A dozen 
suspenseful play-offs in baseball, football, 
track, turf, hockey, golf, tennis. March. Cloth 
$3.95; MCE* $3.64 


THERE’S NOTHING NEW IN SPORTS 


‘The Story of How Sports Began 


By Hat BUTLER. Sports pioneers and heroes 
from ancient times to now. Photos. March. 
Cloth $3.95; MCE* $3.64 


HOLLY ANDREWS 

Nurse in Alaska 

By SUZANNE ROBERTS. A Career-Romance told 
against a rugged, fascinating background. 
March. Cloth $2.95 


STEPHANIE LANE 

Editorial Secretary 

By Berry E. HAucuey. A realistic, informative 
Career-Romance about the world of magazine 
publishing. March, Gloth $2.95 


*k MCE Identifies Messner Certified Editions reinforced for 
heavy duty school and library use, with preprinted 
(ee MCE price is publisher's price to schools and 

raries. 


JULIAN MESSNER Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 10018 
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Sure it has been rough. Extended deliveries hurt right along the line. And they 
are frustrating too for a manufacturer crashing through production records. 
“Hurts” just do not happen — they are caused. We like to think that today’s 
unprecedented acceptance of Seal products can be traced to the better mouse- 
trap and beaten path theory. And no amount of production speed-up and pres- 
sure will disiadge us from our insistence for quality upon which users can rely 
and in whick dealers can take pride. This dependability built into each Seal 





P 32”, . ; A 3 , 
Site? pelts ae lium ous" a an, product is your assurance of top performance and the ultimate in satisfaction. 


SEAL, INCORPORATED DERBY, CONNECTICUT 








DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES ~ MTS — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN ~ TRANSPARA-FILM 
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“An Undeveloped Potential of ALA” 


This is, I hope, but one of many letters second- 
ing the proposals advanced in A. P. Marshall’s 
articulate article, “An Undeveloped Potential 
of ALA” (ALA Bulletin, December 1966), sug- 
gesting ways to make ALA’s resources and ma- 
chinery as available as we want quality library 
services to be available to all the people. 

Those who are involved in the operations of 
ALA do have information, contacts, and experi- 
ences which enable them to render considerable 
service at the grass-roots level. If the Councilors 
and others involved in ALA’s activities would 
feel a personal responsibility to use their “know- 
how” within whatever organizational framework 
they operate throughout the year, a great deal 
might be accomplished in solving individual and 
collective problems. 

I hope this article will be widely read and 
acted upon by those responsible for the opera- 
tions of the ALA. 

Mrs. Ruta M. CHRISTENSEN 
Education Librarian 

John F. Kennedy Memorial Library 
California State College 

Los Angeles 


Against the Academic Approach 


Kenneth E. Beasley’s challenging article, “So- 
cial and Political Factors,” in the December ALA 
Bulletin impresses the reader with his trenchant 
analysis of emerging problems in cooperative li- 
brary programs, His conclusions, however, deny 
this same imagination and incisiveness. 

State libraries, like most libraries, may well 
have recognized limitations in specialized man- 
power and resources. There is no real reason, 
however, that they be so limited in the future. 
Expansion in the special library field as well as 
the proliferation of information specialists in 
business, government, and industry also testify 
to the diversity and complexity of research needs 
and solutions—-not necessarily nor neatly satis- 
fied by a pattern of academic library dominance. 

A problem-solving and creative point of view 
should control the conclusions as well as the 
analysis. It is disappointing to have Mr. Beasley 


start so strongly and fall back so weakly into the 
arms of Alma Mater. ; 
Rosert W. Levesoue, director 
Information Services Research 
Laboratory 
Syracuse University Research 
Corporation 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


A Letter of Thanks 


I had the good fortune to be a member of the 
group of the Multi-Area Group Librarians Pro- 
gram of 1966, sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of State and the American Library Association. 

I wish to express my grateful thanks through 
your esteemed magazine to the State Department; 
the ALA; to the ALA Headquarters personnel, 
especially to Messrs. Joseph Shubert and Lester 
E. Asheim; the dean and professors of the School 
of Library Science of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; the state librarian of Missouri, 
Charles O’Halloran and his staff; and to all li- 
brarians and people I had the pleasure and priv- 
ilege to meet during my stay in the United States 
from April to July. 

I wish all of you to know that I cherish the 
memory of my acquaintances as well as the ex- 
perience I gained throughout my stay in your 
great country. 

Now I have become a member of ALA, and I 
feel proud of it. In case any member of ALA 
needs something from Cyprus, I will be only too 
happy to help him or her. 

Thank you again for everything you and ALA 
members have done for me. 

Costas D. STEPHANOU, librarian 
Ministry of Education 
Nicosia, Cyprus 


More on Retired Librarians 


I am in agreement with Mrs. Dorothy Coffin 
Hickey’s reply to Marjorie Thorp (ALA Bul- 
letin, December 1966, p. 1115) about the impor- 
tance of not belittling our professional worth. 
Next year I shall retire, and, like Mrs. Hickey, 
I shall “expect my experience as a library con- 
sultant to be adequately paid for or my time will 
be most happily occupied with other pursuits.” 

Unless librarians themselves respect their pro- 
fession and recognize the importance of measur- 
ing it by a monetary value commensurate with 
its worth, we shall lose the hard won esteem we 
now enjoy. 

Mrs. Rura S. Wikorr 
Associate Director of Libraries 
University of Houston 
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Catalog of the THEATRE and DRAMA COLLECTIONS 
The New York Public Library, Reference Department 
Part I. Drama Collection: Listing by Cultural Origin 
Estimated B7 000 cards, 6 volumes 
Prepublication price: $425.00; after July 31, 1967: $530.00 
Part I. Drama Collection: Author Listing 


Estimated 127,000 cards, 6 volumes 
Prepublication price: $575.00; after July 31, 1967: $720.00 


Part II. Theatre Collection: Books on the Theatre 
To be supplemented 










121,000 cards, 9 volumes 
Prepublication price: $385.00; after July 31, 1967: $480.00 


Biographical and Bibliographical 

DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN PRINTERS and of Foreign Printers in 
Italy 

from the Introduction of the Art of Printing into Italy to 1800 

Compiled by Mario Emilio Cosenza 









Estimated 13,500 cards, 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $50.00; after July 31, 1967: $65.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles ana a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL E CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


IMMEDIATE DELIVER "FROM STOCK! 


HARDWOOD 
UTILITY BOOK TRUCKS 


(illustrated at right) 


ROL-RACK « REDI-RACK 
AND OTHER MOBILE BOOKCASES 


No longer must you wait montns for the 
delivery of mobile bookcases and othér library 
accessories. All orders filled immediately — 
from our own warehouse stocks. Attractive, 
sturdy and durable furniture. Made of choice 
selected hardwood — natural wood or walnut 3614” HIGH 


finish. Crafted only by Se te E a 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN DELIVERED $7741 50 


ae a Grolier Incorporated subsidiary. 
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Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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The revised edition of America’s most famous scientific reference work 
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Encyclopedia of 


science and 
technology 


HE REVISED EDITION of the famed McGraw-Hill En- 
cyclopedia of Science and Technology is available. 
This extraordinary set of books has, in a short time, become 
the most respected, most widely-used reference for those who 
need accurate, up-to-date information in any area of the phys- 
ical, life, and earth sciences, and in all fields of engineering. 


Here, you will find every theory, concept, term . . . every 
significant new discovery and technological advance... every 
important problem currently under study ... gathered from 
the frontiers of scientific exploration around the globe. To 
obtain equivalent information, you would have to consult 
thousands of journals, textbooks, monographs, papers, pro- 
ceedings of meetings. Now, in this unified science Informa- 
tion Center, it is as accessible as the nearest bookshelf. 


For quick reference, systematic study, or araute y 
browsing. This unique set of books is the first place to loo 
for authoritative answers to questions on any scientific or 
engineering subject... whether you are concerned with the- 
oretical aspects or practical applications . . . whether you 
require information on basic principles or advanced technol- 
ogy. It is invaluable for reviewing concepts, procedures, 
terminology ... or as a reliable tool in research. 


Prepared by more than 2,000 leaders of the scientific 
community. All articles are written by specialists of interna- 
tional reputation — in many cases, by the very person who 
made the actual discovery, proposed the original concept, or 
carried the research forward. Over 9,500 photographs, maps, 
drawings, and diagrams enhance and clarify the text. The 
multiple Index volume of over 100,000 entries and the cross- 
reference system of 40,000 citations make it easy to find the 
information you need quickly. 


This authoritative reference library a oe you stay abreast 
of the whole spectrum of today’s rapidly expanding tech- 
nology. For the engineer, the scientist, the teacher, and the 
student, the Encyclopedia of Science and Technology has be- 
come the one indispensable reference. 


Available direct from publisher. You may receive this in- 
comparable 15-volume Encyclopedia on approval simply by 
writing the publisher. The special institutional prica is $235. 
(As a purchaser you may acquire the two supplemental ref- 
erence books described at right for only $12.50 each.) If you 
are not eligible for the institutional price, a convenient 
budget purchase plan is offered. 


A unique Information Center 
encompassing the entire range of 
today’s scientific and engineering knowledge 

in 15 volumes — 7,400 articles — 9,500 illustrations 








cA 
aa 


To order, or for more information, write to McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Dept. CR-104, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 


Here is a brief sampling of the many fields covered: 


Acoustics — Aeronautical Engineering — Agriculture and Soils ~— 
Analytical Chemistry — Animal Anatomy — Astronomy — Atomic, 
Molecular, Nuclear Physics — Biochemistry — Biophysics ~ 
Chemical Engineering — Civil Engineering — Classical Mechanics 
— Communications — Computers -- Conservation — Cytology — 
Electrical Engineering — Electricity and Electromagnetism — Fluid 
Mechanics — Food Engineering — Forestry — Genetics and Evo- 
lution — Geology — Geophysics — Heat -- Industrial Engineering 
— inorganic Chemistry — Low-Temperature Physics -- Machine 
Design — Mathematics — Mechanical Power Engineering — Med- 
ical Microbiology — Metallurgy -- Meteorology — Mineralogy and 
Petrology — Mining Engineering — Naval Architecture — Nuclear 
Engineering — Oceanography — Optics — Organic Chemistry — 
Paleobotany and Paleontology — Petroleum Engineering -- Physi- 
cal Chemistry — Physiological and Experimental Psychology — 
Solid State Physics — Space Technology -~ Theoretical Physics 
— invertebrate and Vertebrate Zoology — plus thousands of other 
specific subjects in every scientific and engineering discipline. 
HIGH PRAISE FOR REVISED EDITION 
“It is the best fundamental science and technology reference 
work ,.. Highly recommended.” -Science Books 
“Remains the most comprehensive source of information for 
the physical and natural sciences, and for their applications 


in technology.” —New York Public Library 
Technical Book Bulletin 





Two new optional reference books also available .. . 


Now two highly successful new reference volumes are available in 
matching bindings. The comprehensive McGraw-Hill Basie Bibli- 
ography of Science and " 

Technology lists and de- 
scribes the outstanding 
current books in every 
scientific and technical 
field. The McGraw-Hill 
Modern Men of Science 
presents informative bl- 
ographical and autobio- 
graphical articles on 426 
leading scientists. 


we 
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Cullman Times, Florence Times, Gads- 
den Jimes, Huntsville 7imes, Selma 
Times-Journal, Northwest Arkansas 
Times, Harrison Times, West Memphis 
. Times, Escondido Times-Advocate, 
Humboldt Times, Los Angeles Times, 


Visalia Times-Delta, Danbury News- 
Times, Hartford Times, Trumbull Times, 
St. Petersburg Times, Tampa Times, 
Gainesville Times, Thomasville Times- 





ocrat, Marshalltown Times-Repubii- 
can, Leavenworth Times, Louisville 
Times, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Shreveport Times, Cumberland 7imes, 
Bay City Times, Port Huron Times . 
* 5 Olean Times-Herald, Oswego Pallad- 

on microfilm! jum-Times, Rochester Times-Union, 

Troy Times Record, Watertown Times, 
os Asheville Times, Ashland Times Ga- 
(among the 900 dailies from Seattle to St. zette, Cincinnati Post & Times-Star, 


Enterprise, Valdosta Times, McLeans- 
boro Times-Leader, Ottawa Republi- 
can-Times, Streator Times-Press, 
Hammond Times, Kokomo Times, 
New Castle Courier-Times, Carroll 

+ 
T | | | | : s Herald, St. Cloud Times, Greenville 
Delta Democrat Times, York News- 
Times,Bayonne Times, Trenton Times, 
Vineland Times-Journal, Burlington 
. Kenton 7imes, Marietta Times, Martins 

Petersburg—and from Bangor to San Antonio Fery Times- Leader. New Philadelphia 

—all microfilmed by us on a continuing basis) Times, Niles Times, Van Wert Times- 

Bulletin, Zanesville Times Recorder, 


Times Herald, Davenport Times-Dem- 
County Times, Albany Times-Union, 
aan we have 83 of them Geneva Times, Glens Falls 7imes, 
Oklahoma 7imes, Leavittown Times, 


Delaware County Times, Gettysburg 
Why do so many EWSPARSIS choose Times, Kittanning Leader-Times, 
Micro Photo to preserve their news- Scranton Times, Beaver County Times, 
papers on microfilm? Orangeburg Times & Democrat, Chat- 


tanooga Times, Kingsport Times, 
Houston Times, Newport News Times- 


We like to think it's because we've Herald, Pulaski Southwest Times, 
proven in 20 years of service microfilm- Richmond Times-Dispatch, Roanoke 
: a ee Times, Seattle Times, Fairmont, West 
ing that quality is important . . . and Virginia Times, Weirton Times, Mani- 
archival quality microfilm is the only towoc Hera/d-Times, Monroe Times, 


Racine Journal-Times, Watertown 
Times 


kind we supply to our newspaper and 
library customers. 






| Subscribe to the microfilm editions of these or any of the 


over 900 newspapers we preserve or microfilm... and 
| you can also acquire complete microfilm backfiles in 
most cases, 
| For complete information and catalog, write: 


| MICRO PHOTO DIVISION ¢ 
| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ` 


l 1700 SHAW AVENUE > CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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GRANGER’S 


INDEX TO POETRY 


SUPPLEMENT, 1960-1965 
will be published on March 31, 1967, at $35.00 net. 


All orders received by us before 

March 31, will be billed at the 3 1 50 
special pre-publication price of NET 
All orders received after March 31, will be billed at $35.00 net. 





An Indispensable Reference Work! 


: » Compiled by the editorial staff of 
This supplement, coupled with Granger’s Columbia University Press under the 
Index to Poetry: Fifth Edition, will give direction of William Bernhardt 

your library a complete index to 671. ¢ Approximately 450 pages 

poetry anthologies. The Fifth Edition of e Index to 97 poetry anthologies published 
Granger’s is available at £65.00 net. from 1960 through 1965 

Both volumes are indispensable | > Index of author’s names 

reference works for college, public, and, Many pages of classified subjects 


high school libraries. Complete set if 
ordered before March 31, $96.50 net. e Preface and alphabetical key to symbols 


e Binding size will match the Fifth Edition of Granger’s 


Order from your regular wholesaler or direct from 


IC. Me Clurg S- Co: 


2121 LANDMEIER ROAD-ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 
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Illustration by Roger Duvoisin 
for The World in the Candy Egg 


JOSIE S BUTTERCUP 


By Helen E. Buckley and illus. by 
Evaline Ness. As butterflies and blos- 
soms dance across the pages of this 
rosy pink and sunny yellow book, a new 
story about Josie and her bouncy dog, 
Buttercup, unfolds. 

Feb. Ages 2-6 $3.50* 


LITTLE BEAR MARCHES IN 
THE ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
PARADE 


By Janice and illus. by Mariana, author 
and illustrator of all the Lothrop Little 
Bear books including Little Bear’s 
Christmas. Feb. Ages 4-8 $3.25* 


THE RUNAWAY GIANT 


By Adelaide Holl and illus. by Mamoru 
Funai. Four sprightly animals and “the 
theme of the melting snowman... add 
an element of suspense that will keep 
children guessing ... This is a rare book 


... —Virginia Kirkus, starred review 
1/1/67 Feb. Ages 4-8 $3.50* 


THE WORLD IN THE 


CANDY EGG 


By Alvin Tresselt and illus. by Roger 
Duvoisin. “Seldom has there been an 
equally evocative Easter book.”—Vir- 
ginia Kirkus, starred review 1/1/67. 
Feb. Ages 4-8 $3.75* 


THE TROUBLESOME TUBA 


By Barbara Rinkoff and illus. by Brin- 
ton Turkle. After a series of hilarious 
catastrophes Glen finally discovers a 
special musical talent that leads to the 
brotherly companionship he longs for. 

Mar. Ages 7-11 $3.25* 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
SECOND TREASURE 


By Eugénie C. Reid and illus. by Reisie 
Lonette. The accidental discovery of a 
mysterious. old. ring results in a search 
into St. Petersburg’s past for clues. 
Apr. Ages 8-12 $3.75* 


MRS. HERRING 


By Margaretha Shemin and illus. by 
Robert Quackenbush. The possessive- 
ness that often accompanies love is sen- 
sitively explored in this story of an old 
Dutch woman in conflict with her sea- 
loving grandson, and the girl who, 
through personal sacrifice, helped them 
reconcile their differences. 

May Ages 9-13 $3.95* 


LIGHTNING SOUTHPAW 


By Robert Sidney Bowen. After a stint 
in Vietnam, Eddie is intent upon be- 
coming a pro-ball pitcher, but amnesia 
suffered after a plane crash threatens 
to halt his career. 

May Ages 10-14 $3.50* 


SICILIAN MYSTERY 


By Arthur Catherall. On the island of 
Stromboli, two boys stumble onto a sin- 
ister plot to smuggle dope under the 
shells of large sea turtles, and must 
elude their desperate captors. 

May Ages 10-14 $3.50* 


From 


Lothrop thi 


THE WORLD OF 
POWER AND ENERGY 


Written and illus. by Frank Ross, Jr. A 
comprehensive study of our energy re- 
sources—the sun, wind, water, fossil 
_ fuels, and the atom—and of the meth- 
ods, past and present, that man has 
devised to utilize them. Bibliography. 
Index. Photographs. 

Apr. Ages 10-14 $4,50* 


SEESAWS TO COSMIC RAYS: 


A First View oF PuHysics 


By Mitchell Wilson and illus. by Eva 
Cellini. A short, simply written, gen- 
erously illustrated introduction to the 
concepts and principles of physics. It 
includes achievements of notable physi- 
cists through the centuries. Bibliogra- 
phy. Index. May Ages 10-14 $4.95* 


AFTER THE PICNIC 


By Peg Granger. Snobbish Dudley An- 
son is unable to accept the young Italian 
with whom she is falling in love. One 
day her attitude is challenged and be- 
gins to change. May Ages 11-15 $3.75* 


HAUNTED SUMMER 


By Hope Dahle Jordan. On a foggy 
evening, Rilla Marston runs into a boy 
on a bicycle and after taking him to 
the hospital, panics and leaves without 
giving her name. There follows a sum- 
mer in which she is tormented by a 
guilty conscience, 

May Ages 12-16 $3.50* 


*Also available in Lothrop Library Edition 





s Spring 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


INVESTIGATES 


By Arthur Conan Doyle and illus. by 
Sidney Paget. This half dozen of the 
most popular of the detective’s cases, 
chosen by Holmes experts Michael and 
Mollie Hardwick, is accompanied by 
a biography-in-brief of Conan Doyle, 
introductions to each story, and a de- 
scription of Holmes’ London. 

Apr. Ages 12 up $3.75 


THE BIG WHEELS 


By William E. Huntsberry. This taut, 
timely story of six boys chosen to or- 
ganize the year’s activities for the senior 
class reveals how they used totalitarian 
methods to promote their own selfish 
interests. Jun. Ages 12 up $3.50* 


ROOES OVER AMERICA 


By Marion Downer. Illustrated with 
photographs throughout. By focusing 
on the most important part of a house, 
this brief and beautiful book traces 
changing ways of living in our country 
and reasons for the changes. . 
Apr. All ages $3.95* 


FOR ADULTS 
WRITTEN FOR CHILDREN 


By John Rowe Townsend. Of interest 
to all those who work with children’s 
books, a concise, readable account of 
English prose fiction for children from 
its beginning to the present day. 

Feb. $4.50 


Prices subject to change 


Send for free graded catalog 


LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD CO., INC. 


419 Park Avenue South, N.Y. 10016 





The 1967 Midwinter Meeting in New Orleans was saddened early in the 
week by news of the sudden deaths of the Honorable John E. 
Fogarty, member of tha U.S. House of Representatives, from Rhode 
Island, long-time friend of libraries and Honorary Member of ALA, 
and Esther J. Piercy of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Editor of 


Library Resources and Technical Services, and member of the ALA 
Executive Board 1962-1966. 


The 1967 Midwinter Meeting attracted over 1400 ALA members for 
meetings of boards and committees and a General Program on Con- 
tinuing Education For Librarians. A full report on the Meeting 
will be given in the March ALA Bulletin. 


Aid to the libraries of Florence, Italy, severely damaged by the 
1966 Winter flood of the River Arno, was a matter of major, atten- 


tion by the International Relations Committee. The Committee 
reported to the ALA Council which approved an Association program 
aimed at giving, to the extent of ALA's ability, such immediate 
and necessary help and such long-term aid to the libraries of 
Florence and other centers as will be acceptable to our library 
colleagues in Italy. Council heard from Arthur Hamlin, who went 
from England to Italy in November on behalf of ALA, and adopted 

a Resolution expressing the Association's sympathy and its desire 
to be of assistance. 


A part of the Association's program of assistance is to seek 
contributions of money from ALA members. Several contributions 
were made during the course of the Meeting and you are invited 
to send yours to ALA Eeadquarters for transmittal. Checks may 
be made out to ALA anc such contributions are'tax deductible. A 
special ALA Committee to Aid Italian Libraries is now being 
formed by the International Relations Committee of ALA. 


Council approved a revision of the "Federal Legislative Policy of 
the American Library Association",. prepared arid presented by the 


Committee on Legislation. This revised Statement will be pub- 
lished soon. 


The National Advisory Commission on Libraries, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Douglas Knight, President of Duke University,: met in 
New Orleans during the Midwinter Meeting and held sessions with 
the Association of Research Libraries and the Executive Board of 
ALA. 


The Seventh Edition of the PROGRAM MEMORANDUM was presented during 
the Meeting to the ALA Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
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and distributed to other units. The PROGRAM MEMORANDUM (80 p.), 
prepared upon request of PEBCO by the ALA Headquarters staff, 
reports on program activities in’ support of the Association's 
goals and responsibilities that are underway in the current fiscal 
year. If you would like a copy, please write Headquarters. 


The ALA Executive Board, during the Midwinter Meeting, met in 
sessions totalling almost fourteen hours to review and consider a 
variety of Association matters. Special matters included consid~ 
eration of project proposals from units of the Association which 
require funding -by outside agencies, approval of ALA committee 
appointments for 1967-68, Headquarters space needs, the Associa- 
tion's financial status and supplemental appropriations requested 
by units of the Association. A very helpful conference was held 
with the following officials of the U.S. Office of Education: 
Graham Sullivan, Deputy U.S. Commissioner of Education, Grant 
Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult and Vocational Education, 
and Ray Fry, recently appointed Director of the Division of 
Library Services and Educational Facilities. The reorganization 
of the U.S. Office of Education, the projected decentralization 
of certain grant programs, and the relation of these matters to 
library programs administered by the Office were discussed. The 
Board also approved a new classification and pay plan for ALA 
Headquarters. The Plan will be published later in the ALA 
Bulletin. 


ALA's membership reached an all time high of 34,109 on November 30, 
1966 to which can be added 3,098 complimentary library school 
student members. What will be the size of the membership by the 
time of the 100th Anniversary? 


It is a pleasure to tell you of two new appointments to the Head- 
quarters staff.. Miss Agnes Reagan, Associate Professor, Emory 


University Division of Librarianship, has accepted the position 
of Assistant. Director of ALA's Office for Library Education and 
Executive Secretary of the Library Education Division of ALA. 
Miss! Lu Ouida Vinson, School and Library Consultant, Field Enter- 
prises Educational Corporation, has accepted the position of 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Librar- 
ians. Both Miss Reagan and Miss Vinson will come to Headquarters 
in June of 1967. 


pper Ledigt 
David H. Clift 


Executive Director 


January 17, 1967 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 
21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. 
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ork on philosophy in the English language. 


of Philosophy 


You're looking at the first English- 
language reference work on philosophy 
ever published — the only single-source 
reference of its kind. An exhaustive 
“bank” of facts uniquely suited to 
specialists and non-specialists. 





1,450 articles—over 500 contributors. 
This monumental new work enriches 
learning and illuminates new areas of 
knowledge in every subject. Contributors 
were selected from 24 nations to assure 
the most comprehensive and authoritative 
coverage. They reflect every important 
school of philosophy now influencing 
man’s thought. The writing is clear, 
contemporary, eminently readable. 


Easy-to-use bibliography. Articles are 
followed by extensive bibliographies. 
Titles have been selected for relevance and 
recency of information. Many are heavily 
annotated, In addition to descriptive 
annotations, various levels of difficulty 
are also indicated. 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
belongs on the shelf of every library. Write 


today for complete information. 
SS RS PN PT REE 


High School Teaching Aids. 
Supplementary reading guides are 
PO available for Mathematics, English, 
caine History, Science and Biology. Prepared 
Contract for classroom use, they improve 
e ii independent study and help educators 
. enrich basic curricula. Write today for 
your free sample Teaching Aid. 





Specifications--Eight volumes. Over 500 pages each. 
Page size—8 x11. 4,300 pages; almost 5,000,000 
words, 1,450 articles; more than 500 contributors. 
Comprehensive index with 38,000 entries. 

Available to schools and libraries through 
Collier-Macmillan Library Service at $219.50 NET. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN 
LIBRARY SERVICE 
866 THIRD AVENUE 


wt NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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Program 

# Opening General Session: Wil discuss how automation is changing library planning 
= and the changing trends in librazy architecture. 

(Thursday evening) 
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ee HOSPITAL, INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES oe 
E One period devoted to the application of automation to hospital, correctional in- # 
stitution and special libraries. z 
n PUBLIC LIBRARIES ie 
eS Two periods will focus on community analysis, site selection, the building pro- Be 
ee gram, bond issues and referendums. = 


Final period devoted to building critiques of medium and large public library 
buildings. 
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Five periods will emphasize newer technological developments and their applica- 
tion to elementary, junior and senior high school buildings, and the administra- 
tor’s role in planning instructional materials centers facilities. 
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titles 


Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
North American Text 


This revision presents an integrated system of cataloging 
rules for the entry and description of all types of library 
materials based on internationally approved principles. The 
codification was prepared by ALA’s Catalog Code Revision 
and Descriptive Cataloging Committees in cooperation with 
the Library of Congress and representatives of the British and 
Canadian Library Associations in an effort to present rules 
acceptable to all English-speaking countries. This new Code 
supersedes the various cataloging rules such as: ALA Cata- 
loging Rules for Author and Title Entries, 1949; the Library 
of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloging; and rules for 
such non-book material as manuscripts, motion pictures, film- 
strips, recordings, and pictures. The result of more than a 
decade of labor, the new code incorporates in one volume the 
official rules for cataloging both book and non-book library 
materials, 


C. Sumner Spaulding, editor Ready now $8.50 


The New Catalog Code 

The General Principles and the Major Changes 
This 16 page reprint from the Fall 1966 issue of Library 
Resources and Technical Services covers the general princi- 
ples of the new rules for entry and heading, summarizing 
the main differences between the new code and the present 
rules for entry and descriptive cataloging. Titles of its 4 
sections are: Rules for Entry and Heading, Rules for De- 
scriptive Cataloging, Non-Book Materials, and Broader 
Scope of the New Cataloging Rules. 

F. Bernice Field Ready now $1.25 
When ordered with Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 75¢ 
Quantity prices 5-$2.50 10-$4.00 25 or more—-30¢ each 


Library Functions of the States 

Interprets and comments on the findings of a 1961-62 survey 
of various types of organizations and agencies providing state 
level library services. This report is based on the findings of 
the survey staff which collected data for the official Stand- 
ards, for Library Functions at the State Level (ALA 1963). 
It provides conclusions drawn from the survey and an intro- 
duction to the characteristics of state level library organiza- 
tion and service. Phillip Monypenny. $6.00 


Books for Children 1960-1965 


An annotated, classified, and indexed compilation of the 
3,068 titles listed in the Children’s Books section of The 
Booklist, September, 1960-August, 1965, $10.00 


Books for Children 1965-1966 


Lists the 770 titles from the Children’s Books section of The 
Booklist, September, 1965-August, 1966. $2.00 


Publishing 
Dept. 
American 
Library 
Association 
Chicago 6061 | 
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LIBRARY ‘TAPES 


Our first series of tape recordings, 1 through 6, was designed to assist librarians with 
the many instructional tasks associated with the management of library services in sec- 
ondary schools, These versatile teaching aids have been adopted by over 1000 schools and 
colleges on 6 continents. 


The widespread acceptance of cur first series has prompted the addition of a second 
series, 7 through 12. Miss Helen Roberts, the author of the first series, has drawn from her 
many years of experience to create a series she calls, The Practical Librarian. A lifetime of 
practical experience has been compressed into 6 talks for librarians. It is with some pride 
that we present these to the field. 


I. 


5. 


The Card Catalog, 15 min., 334 ips 
Explains the value and functions of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains, 


The Dewey Decimal System of Classi- 
fication, 15 min., 334 ips 

Describes the System and how it operates, 

with an explanation of the ten main classes, 


The Approach to Reference Books and 
Encyclopedias, 15 min., 3% ips 

The value of reference books wita 2mphasis 

on encyclopedias. Describes the five most 

commonly used encyclopedias. 


. An Introduction to General and Spe- 


cialized Reference Books, 15 min., 
334 ips 
Explains the various general re-erences, 
and describes many commonly used books 
in several categories. 


Periodicals and the ‘Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,” 15 min., 334 
ips 

Importance of periodicals as references is 

stressed. Use of the “Readers’ Guide” is 

explained, 


6. The Teacher and the Library, 15 min., 


334 ips ; 
Designed to acquaint the teachers with the 
value of the library to them in their teach- 
ing. Tells how teachers and librerians can 


1. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


work together for their mutual advantage. 
Of particular value for teacher orientation. 


The Librarian and Her Budget, 24 
min., 334 ips 

Describes many ways to stretch the budget 

so that more service can be rendered. 


The Librarian and Her Assistants, 26 
min., 334 ips 

Details on working with paid staff. A world 

of advice on working with volunteer helpers, 

both parents and students, to make the most 

of each. 


The Librarian as Media Manager, 26 
min., 334 ips 

On the changing role of the librarian from 

custodian of the books to media manager 

as the librarian continues to lead others in 

their search for materials. 


The Library as Display Center, 20 min., 
334 ips 

How the whole school and community can 

make the library an exciting place to visit 

all of the time, 


The Library’s Milieu, 24 min., 334 ips 
On establishing and maintaining the proper 
climate for study. 


The Principal and the Librarian, I7 
min., 334 ips 

Explains how they must help each other for 

the most effective growth and use of the 

library. 


Tapes may be purchased at $9.00 each or æ set of 6 for $45 from 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
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You can’t find a better pair 


Whether you prefer rigid or flexible periodical binders (or 
both), you can’t beat Gaylord for value. 


These binders are made of fine, clear, tough, durable vinyl 
... easy to see through. And they stay that way, even after 
a long life of constant use. 


Another important benefit is the patented spring-loaded. 
spine. Adjusts to any magazine, thick or thin...locks it in 
and holds it tight. Can’t slip, slide, fold up or fall out. But 
you can remove it instantly with the turn of a key. 


Two types. Style 680. Fully flexible, with transparent front 
and Sable Brown or Apple Red spine and back. Style 780. 
Rigid transparent front and back covers with Sable Brown 
or Apple Red spine. 


Eight sizes handle all popular magazines. Priced from $2.85 
each, postpaid. 


Eber art tah 


GAYLORD BROS. ING. : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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These unique floor to ceiling 
pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 
braries a look of distinction. 

Today's libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 
and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 
buildings. Estey has worked closely with hundreds of libraries, 
their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman's college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 

If you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey’s 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. 






BEAUTIFUL 
ÇD LIBRARIES 


Write 
ya oie 


= Sse: CORPORATION 


3 CATHERINE STREET RED BANK, N. J. 















From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


BUDGET PICTURE 

At this writing, there is no concrete informa- 
tion available regarding the actual allocation of 
funds appropriated for library programs for fis- 
cal 1967. However, speculation runs rampant, 
following various Presidential statements regard- 
ing the possibility of deferrals or cutbacks in 
appropriations and expenditures for domestic 
programs. 


LIBRARY COMMISSION ADDS 15TH MEMBER 


Mrs. George Wallace, public library trustee 
of Fitchburg, Mass., was appointed to serve on 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
prior to the commission’s first meeting Nov. 30. 
This brings the membership to fifteen out of a 
possible twenty, as provided by the executive 
order establishing the commission. 

In mid-December, the commission staff direc- 
tor, Melville J. Ruggles, opened the commission’s 
headquarters office at 200 C St., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20204, (This address should not be 
confused with the very similar address of the 
ALA Washington Office, which is 200 C St., S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20003.) 


BETWEEN-SESSIONS HEARINGS 


A number of congressional hearings had been 
conducted during this period since Congress ad- 
journed Oct. 22. Among them was a four-day 
series held by Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D., Me.), 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
govermental Relations. These hearings dealt with 
the management of federal grant-in-aid programs 
in relation to state and local government opera- 
tions. 

According to Budget Bureau Director Charles 
L. Schulze, one of the leading witnesses, the 
federal government must reform its administrative 
machinery in order to handle the new Great 
Society programs. Consolidation of various grant- 
in-aid programs is being studied. The Bureau of 
the Budget serves informally as coordinator of 
government programs, reviewing budgets and 


proposed legislation, and acts as a management 
consultant. 


: MODEL CITIES TO INCLUDE LIBRARIES 


The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act (P.L.89-754), one of the final 
enactments of the 89th Congress, authorizes a 
multititled program to revitalize rundown neigh- 
borhoods to serve as models of rehabilitation, to 
aid in the planning and coordinated development 
of metropolitan areas, and to encourage urban 
renewal, However, only $11 million was appro- 
priated for fiscal 1967 to implement Title I, 
Comprehensive City Demonstration Programs. 
The major provisions of this ten-part law, includ- 
ing supplementary grants to aid public library 
construction, are as follows: 

Title I: Provides financial and technical as- 
sistance to help cities plan and carry out pro- 
grams for rebuilding and restoring entire sec- 
tions or neighborhoods of slum and blight, and 
to improve the general welfare of the residents. 
Up to 80 per cent of costs could be federally 
financed in combination with other federal grant- 
in-aid programs, such as Title IT of the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

Authorization: For planning, technical assis- 
tance, and administration—$12 million, fiscal 
year 1967, and $12 million, 1968. For grants and 
administration——$400 million, fiscal year 1968, 
and $500 million, 1969. For urban renewal proj- 
ects included in city demonstration programs— 
$250 million, fiscal year 1968. 

Title II: Provides supplementary federal grants 
to both state and local bodies for metropolitan 
development projects, including libraries, as in- 
centives for comprehensive metropolitan plan- 
ning. The grants would be conditioned upon 
meeting the requirements specified in Sec. 205. 

Title VII; Amends the Housing Act of 1949 
to encourage urban renewal. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development to 
credit certain local expenditures as a local grant- 
in-aid if the project was begun within three years 
of enactment of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act. The allowance 
would be 25 per cent of the cost of the facility, 
or $3.5 million, whichever is less. 


1966 CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 

The following list of contributions (as of Dec. 
9) to the ALA Washington Office discretionary 
fund, made during 1966, is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged: 

Oklahoma Library Association, $100 (January) 

Massachusetts Library Association, $200 (Jan- 


uary) 
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Southwestern Library Association, $500 (Mid- 
winter) 


California Library Association, $500 (Midwin.. 


ter) 

New Jersey Library Association, $300 (Mid- 
winter) 

Texas Library Association, $500 (Midwinter) 

Association of Research Libraries, $500 (Feb- 
ruary) 

Mrs. Merlin Moore (Arkansas), $100, (March) 

Connecticut Library Association, $25¢ (March) 

Missouri Library Association, $10G ‘March) 

Arkansas Library Association, $500 (April) 

Montana Library Association, $25 (May) 

North Carolina Library Association, 
(May) 

Oregon Library Association, $100 (May) 

Kentucky Library Association, $300 (June) 

Minnesota Library Association, $100 (June) 

New England Library Association, $300 (June) 

Hannis Smith (Minnesota), $54.25 (June) 

Idaho Library Association, $75 (June) 

Alaska Division of Libraries, $100 (July) 

New York Library Association, $500 (July) 

Delaware Library Association, 3100 (New 
York Conference) 

Montana Library Association, $100 (New York 
Conference) 

Pennsylvania Library Association, $750 (New 
York Conference) 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, $200 
(September) 


$500 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC TAPE DISTRIBUTION 
UNDER WAY 

The Library of Congress Machine Readable 
Cataloging Pilot Project for the distribution of 
cataloging data on magnetic tapes to sixteen par- 
ticipating libraries is fully operatione]. Partici- 
pants now receive the tapes on a weekly basis, 
and they have also been supplied with one of the 
four computer programs planned for local use. 

The input to project MARC is limited to 
English language monographs for current (1966 
and 1967) imprints. At the present time, about 
300 titles a day are being received for MARC. 
They include materials cataloged by both the 
English Language Section of the Descriptive Cat- 
aloging Division and the English Language Sec- 
tion of the new Shared Cataloging Division, 
which handles the materials received under the 


National Program for acquisitions and Catalog- 
ing (Title TI-C). 
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The Library has received numerous requests 
from libraries wishing to be added to the list of 
MARC participants, as well as requests for test 
tapes, sets of programs, manuals, etc. At the 
present time, because of limitations of computer 
and staff time at LC, participation must still be 
limited to the original sixteen libraries; however, 
arrangements have been made for those libraries 
to make the MARC tapes available to other li- 
braries in their regions. 


MARC TO BE EXTENDED 


LC plans to continue the MARC service to the 
library community on an experimental basis. In 
the next fiscal year, which begins on July 1, 1967, 
some foreign language materials will be included 
on the MARC tapes. Meanwhile, for planning 
purposes, the Information Systems Office would 
like to hear from additional libraries that would 
like to receive tapes in the future, together with 
information about their local needs. 

A Preliminary Report on the MARC Pilot 
Project, which describes the magnetic tape for- 
mats, is available to libraries upon request to 
the Information Systems Office. Future announce- 
ments of availability of MARC services and pro- 
grams will be made through the Library’s Infor- 
mation Bulletin, through this column, and by 
other means. 


AUTOMATION PERSONNEL 
AND ORGANIZATION CHANGES 

Paul Richard Reimers, a member of the tech- 
nical staff of the Research Analysis Corporation 
and formerly manager of information systems 
analysis for RCA’s Data Systems Center, has been 
named coordinator of the Information Systems 
Office, replacing Samuel S. Snyder, who retired 
in December 1966. He will direct ISO activities 
and coordinate automation developments through- 
out the Library. 

Mr. Reimers, who holds BA and MA degrees 
from the University of Buffalo and an MBA from 
the Harvard Business School, has also had wide 
government experience in computer technology 
and the management of such programs. From 
1946 to 1960 he was with the National Security 
Agency and its predecessors. He served as chief 
of NSA’s System Development Staff and as comp- 
troller, installing one of the first fully automated 
payroll and leave systems in the government, de- 
veloping and justifying the agency’s budget, and 
being responsible for manpower and other re- 
sources control, 

To help meet the challenges automation will 
make upon technical cataloging processes, a 
Technical Processes Research Office has recently 
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been established in LC’s Processing Department. 
Richard S. Angell, chief of the Subject Catalog- 


of the Public Law 480 Program to Poland and 
Yugoslavia, as well as a limited operation in Cey- 


ing Division for the last fourteen years and a . lon. 


member of LC’s staff since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed to head it. He will direct a research pro- 
gram in the cataloging, classification, and subject 
analysis of library and documentary materials. 
This will include a review of traditional and ex- 
perimental classification and  subject-heading 
systems in order to determine the most effective 
controls to meet the requirements of the auto- 
mated bibliographic apparatus now being devel- 
oped in LC and to exploit fully and efficiently the 
information resources of the Library of Congress 
and of other libraries that may tie into its sys- 
tem. 


ACQUISITIONS AND SHARED CATALOGING 
CONFERENCES 
In late November and early December, Li- 
brarian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford, with 
several LC officials, visited Poland and the USSR 
in the interest of two Library of Congress pro- 
grams-—shared cataloging and Public Law 480 
book procurement. As reported in an earlier col- 
umn, the 89th Congress authorized an extension 
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The Librarian held exploratory conferences 
with national library and other government offi- 
cials in both Warsaw and Moscow, outlining the 
need for the Library of Congress to obtain publi- 
cations and cataloging data as quickly as pos- 
sible and proposing certain cooperative arrange- 
ments. (The National Library in Warsaw pub- 
lishes the Polish national bibliography, but the 
USSR’s national bibliography is produced by the 
All-Union Book Chamber in Moscow rather than 
by the Lenin State Library.) 

Deep interest was expressed in both countries, 
and it is hoped that, after technical details are 
resolved, cooperative arrangements to implement 
the Shared Cataloging Program in both countries 
can be made. Discussions were also held about 
expanding the current exchange agreements the 
Library of Congress has with these countries. 
The economic and financial problems in connec- 
tion with a P.L.480 acquisitions program in Po- 
land are complicated and will be more difficult 
to resolve. 

eee 


Announcing Che New Hork Gimes 


LARGE TYPE WEEKLY 


New...for your library patrons who have difficulty reading regular size 
print. W Starting March 6, 1967, The New York Times will publish each 
week a special 28-page tabloid size edition for the visually handicapped, 
older citizens, exceptional children, remedial readers and the foreign born 
who are learning English. @ It will contain significant editorials ...percep- 
tive reports by Times columnists...news of sports, business and finance, 
the arts and entertainment, science...maps, charts, and illustrations. 


— ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS INVITED. PLEASE USE THIS COUPON. — —7 





a emu ' 











mpfi 4 LARGE TYPE WEEKLY/The New York Times/229 West 43d St., N.Y., N.Y. 10036 
yn tact, aaoi ee erapted IB) | 
i rieta n i r $! Please enter subscription(s) for weeks to The New York Times 
| Meese. Eiman, tadon fed Sa 4 | LARGE TYPE WEEKLY beginning with the first issue. 
ie oe i EPEE 
| Negroes ana Pries stanes WNI A SUBSCRIPTION RATES CHECK ONE 
ER 4 52 weekly issues $29.00  [] Payment enclosed $0 i 
; A 26 weekly issues $15.95 [] Bill us after March 6, 1967, 
| 13 weekly issues $ 8.70 for $__. nee | 
, Your Name a | 
$ PLEASE PRINT 
Library ETEEN EEANN A E ELAT | 
Address ee ear Mo ALM NNER NMS BRM REM Ree ee | 
City oaoa DA | aa a D a e enn met 
FULL REFUND will be made ponp on all undelivered issues shouid you | 





wish to cancel your subscription(s 


at any time, for any reason. 
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The information he needs 
is in another library 2000 miles away. 


But he’ll have it in a few minutes. 





Even the University of Virginia library, 
one of the major depositories of knowl- 
edge in the United States, doesn’t have 
everything. But it has supplemented its 
resources materially by the use of tele- 
typewriter service. 


Now, when a firm or individual needs 
information from a book or journal, the 
request can be sent to the library which 
most likely has it. The required informa- 
tion can be sent back in a few minutes. 


All major universities an 
centers in Virginia are linked | 
writer. Any library in the U1 
with teletypewriter exchange 
contact any other similarly 
library to send or receive info 


To learn more about how | 
facilities can expand your lit 
ties, contact our Communica 
sultant in the field of educati 
specialist and knows your pro 
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RISOM FURNITURE FOR THE LIBRARY. A correlated collection o quality tables, carrels, 
index dividers and chairs for the cost-conscious...design-conscious...planner and librarian. Designed 
and engineered to foster an harmonious relationship between the student, the environment and the 
work. Risom furniture combines sturdy, walnut bases with practical, handsome surfaces of se- 
lected walnut veneers, plastic or Risom vinyl. Upholstered chairs employ specially molded foam 
rubber seats and backs. Io further enhance any library, there are hundreds 
of Risom upholstery fabrics, vinyls and leathers. Simply stated, this is func- 
tional, solidly-built furniture of enduring good taste. Folder on request. 


Hu and) ibh Rim’ 


Jens Risom 
Design 
inc. 





Executive Offices: 

444 Madison Avenue N.Y.C. 10022 

Showrooms: 

Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 

New York, San Francisco 

Sales Offices: 

Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis 

international: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Singapore ~ 


mnie 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 





Sn GOODY 


NEW THOUGHTS! 
NEW IDEAS! 


The first comprehensive Catalog 
of all Speech, Drama and Poetry 
has been published by Sam Goody 


Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 


e 
Our Discount Ranges from 


0-40 off 


ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 





up to 50 RECORDS 2.0.0... eee 30%, OFF 
up to 100 RECORDS ....... 3314 % OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 35% OFF 


300 RECORDS or MORE ..40% OFF 


NEW RECORDS! 
| 
| 
| 
, 


Records Delivered 
Open Account 
to Your School, 


University or Library 
| 





OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL ° SEMI-CLASSICAL ° 
OPERA * POPULAR ° JAZZ -> 
FOLK MUSIC + SHOWS - PLAYS -° 
ROCK n ROLL - READINGS ° 
POETRY ig COMEDY atc., efc, ete. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 


please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY « 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 
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The Famous Romances of 





TAL 


A . PEL , 
sadd Whe 


Sir Henry 


Rider Haggard 


The secret, the ancient, the fabled, and the 
faraway fill Rider Haggard’s romances. Now 
these famous classics have been newly re- 
published in inexpensive, hard-cover edition. 
There are 22 stories, all rich in suspense and 
fantastic adventure told at Haggard’s usual 
racing clip. 


Action stories 
in the tradition of Jules Verne 


Wilson’s Twentieth Century Authors calls 
these tales “among the best yarns of their 
sort. They belong in the same category, in a 
sense, as the works of Jules Verne and 
Dumas père . . . Their heroines are all 
beautiful, their heroes brave and strong, and 
something happens every minute.” 


Allan Quatermain stories 


Stories about crackshot African hunter Allan 
Quatermain enjoy the greatest popularity. 
Anyone who has read KING SOLOMON Ss 
Mines or seen the movie (now on televi- 
sion) will want to read ALLAN’s WIFE, 
ALLAN AND SHE, ALLAN QUATERMAIN, and 
the other stories in the series. 


African epics 


A reviewer writes: “In four interconnected 
books—NapA THE Lity, Marre, CHILD OF 
SrorM, Fintsnep—Haggard does for the 
Zulus what, in his five Leatherstocking 
novels, Cooper had done for the North 
American Indian. Already African intellec- 
tuals, self-conscious about their continent's 
origins, are turning approvingly to Hag- 
gard’s vision of a race that only seemed to 
be dying but was actually passing from the 
cocoon of Stone Age man into the piercing 
atmosphere of the present.” 


Feast of fiction 


“Once more assegais flash and heroes clash 
on the bright-colored jackets. Inside, in the 
new black and white illustrations, the won- 
derful old warring and wooing go on 
again.” Now 22 classic stories in this “Val- 
halla feast of fiction” are available in a uni- 
form illustrated edition at $2.95 each. Order 
through your wholesaler or from your near- 
est Ginn office—Waltham, Mass., Arlington 
Hgts., Ill., Atlanta, Dallas, Palo Alto. 


Ginn Library Services 


Home Office: Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 02117 


* Buffalo Evening News 
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THESE TITLES NOW PUBLISHED IN GALE’S DISTINGUISHED LIST 
OF REPRINT CLASSICS 
THE AUTHOR BIOGRAPHY SERIES 


Allibene, S, Austin. Critical Dictionary of English Eat- 
erature ant British and American Authors. 46,000 
entries. 1458-1871. 3,140 p 8 v. $84.00 


Kirk, John Faster. Supplement to Allibone’s Critical 
Dictionary of Enghsh Literature and British and Amert- 
can Authors. 67,000 entries. 1891. 1,562 p. 2 v, $43.00 


Dayckinck, E. A. and G. L. Cyelopedia of American Lat- 
erature. GOO entries. 1875 revision, 2,044 p. 2 v, $43.00 


Lawrence, Alberta, Who's Who Among Authors of Older 
Nations. 1931. 482 p. $15.00 


Warner, Charles Dudley. Biographical Dictionary and 
Synopsis of Books Ancient and Modern. Fol, 1. Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Authors. 7,000 entries. 1902. 
619 p. $17.00 


International Bibliophile Society. Bibliophile Library of 
Literature, Art, and Rare Manuscripts. Vols. 29-80. 
Bibliophile Dictionary. 3,000 entries. 1904. T67 p 1 v 
$22.00 


Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 6,800 entries. 1816, 499 p. $17.00 


THE ASSOCIATION REFERENCE SERIES 


Carnegie Institution of Washington. Handbook of Learned 
Socictics and Institutions: America, 1908, (Publication 
No. 39.) 592 p., $17.00 


Griffin, A. P. C. Bibliography of American Historical 
‘Societies. 2nd ed. 1907. 1,374 p. $35.00 


Hume, Abraham. Learned Societies and Printing Clubs 
of the United Kingdom. 1858. 380 p, $12.50 


Tiustrated Catalog of Society Emblems, Pina, and Charms. 
1885 Catalog of Charles F. Irons, Manufacturing Jeweler. 
176 p., $6.00 

Preuss, Arthur. Dictionary of Keceret and Other Societies. 
1924. 543 p. $15.00 


Stevens, Albert ©. Cyclopedia of Fraternities. 1907. 444. 
p. $12.50 


THE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DICTIONARY SERIES 


Adams, W, Davenport. Dictionary of English Literature. 
188~, 708 p. $21.00 

Brewer, E. Cobham. 4 Dictionary of Miracles, 1884. 582 
p $13.50 

Brewer, E. Cobham. The Historie NoteBook. 1896, 997 
p. $27.50 

Brewer, E. Cobham. Reader's Handbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions . . . 1898. 1,243 p 2 y. 
$29.56 

Chambers, Robert. Book of Days, 1899. L671 p 2 v. 
$38.50 

Frey, Albert R, Sobriquets and Nicknames. 1887. 482 p. 
BLA. 

Harbottle, Thomas Benfield. Dictionary of Battles, 1905. 
298 p. $8.00 

Hone, Willam, The Every-Day Rook. Vol. 1 (1826) 860 
p.: Vol. 2 (1827) 856 p. Each $22.50 

Hone, William. The Table Book, 1827-28. 874 p. 2 v, 
in 1. $22.50 


Hone, William. The Fear Book. 1832, 824 p. $22.50 


Latham, Edward. Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and 
Surnames of Persons, Places, and Things. 1904. 384 p. 
$9.50 


Phyfe, William Henry P. 5000 Facts and Fancies. 1901. 
816 p. $23.00 


Walsh, William S. Curiosities of Popular Customs and 
of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous 
Antiquities. 1898. 1,018 p. $27.50 


Walsh, William S. Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 
1892. 1,104 p. $28.50 


Walsh, William S. Heroes and Heroines of Fietion. Vol. 
1: Classical, Mediaeval, Legendary. 1915. 379 p. Vol. 
Z: Modern Prose and Poetry. 1914. 891 p. Each $12.00 


Wheeler, William A. Dictionary of Noted Names of Fic- 
tion, 1917. 440 p. $12.00 


Wheeler, William A. and Charles G. Familiar Allusions. 
1882. 584 p. $16.00 


Fifteen Other Important Titles Available For Immediate Shipment 


Brockett, Paul, Bibliography of Aeronautics. 1910. 940 
p (Smithsonian Misc. Coll, v. 55) $387.00 

Burke, W. J. The Laterature of Slang, 19389. 180 p. $9.00 
Davis, Edward Ziegler. Translations of German Poetry 
in American Magazines. 1741-1810. 1905. 229 p, $8.00 
Dobell, Bertram. Catalogue ef Books Printed for Private 
Circulation. 1906, 240 p. $10.00 

Gough, Henry, A Glossary of Terms Used in Heraldry. 
1894. 659 p. $14.50 

John Crerar Library. Lisi of Books en the History of 
Industry and the Industrial Arts. 1915. 486 p. $18.50 


Lowe, Robert W. A. Bibliographical Account af English 
Theatrical Literature from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. 1888. 384 p. $14.00 


Mevnen, Emil. Bibliography on German Settlements in 
Colonial North America. 1937. 6236 p, $20.00 


Nares, Robert. Glossary of Words, Phrases, Names, and 
Allusions in the Works of English Authors. Reissue of 
the 18458 revision. 981 p. $22.50 

(Callaghan, Edmund Bailey. 4 List of Editions of the 
Hoty Seriptures and Parta Thereof Printed in America 
Previous to 1860, 1861. 415 p. $15.00 

Rogers, May. Waverley Dictionary. 2nd ed. 1885. 357 
p. $16.00 

Smith, Elsdon C. Personal Names: A Bibliography. 1952. 
226 p. $9.00 

Trubner, Nikolaus. Trubners Bibliographical Guide ta 
American Literature, 1859. 554 p, $27.50 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. History of Wages in 
The United States from Colonial Times to 1928 (with 
supplement). 1984. 574 p. (Bulletin 604} $21.00 
Yonge, Charlotte M. History of Christian Names. 1884. 
484 p. $13.50 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED SERIES BROCHURES OR THE COMPLETE LIST OF REPRINT TITLES 
GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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The flood which descended on Florence No- 
vember 4 came without warning as a wall of 
water and at a reported speed of 40 miles an 


hour. Floods are impersonal. They treat alike. 


small shops, museums, homes of rich and 
poor, and, of course, libraries. The press of 
the world has reported the general devasta- 
tion, the plight of tens of thousands left 
homeless, the livelihoods washed away. the 
damage to and loss of magnificent statuary, 
frescoes, and paintings, and the virtual de- 
struction of much of the public archives. But 
little has been said about libraries. This is 
their story. 

I went to Italy two weeks after the flood at 
the request of the American Library Associa- 
tion. My assignment was to investigate and 
report on the losses and consequent needs of 
Italian libraries, with the exception of the 
specialized problems of manuscripts, archives, 
and rare books. For three days I tramped the 
streets of Florence, always in rain or drizzle, 
map in one hand, notebook in the other, trou- 
sers rolled up and coat liberally splattered with 
mud, visiting the principal libraries and talk- 
ing with their directors. Then on to Rome to 
various offices in the Ministry of Public In- 
struction to get any available official informa- 
tion. Fortunately, there were reports at the 
Ministry on the damage to most of the affect- 
ed libraries in Florence as well as data on the 
minor flooding in Venice and the virtual de- 
struction of the public library of Grosseto. 

A total of somewhat more than 1,700,000 


è Mr. Hamlin was 
sent to Florence by 
ALA to assess the 
damage from the 
floods and report to 
the Association. Uni- 
versity librarian at 
the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Hamlin 
currently is in Europe 
as a Fulbright Re- 
search Scholar, work- 
ing with Donald C. 
Davidson, university librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, on a study of the collec- 
tions and use of materials in British academic 
libraries. 
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volumes were inundated in these principal 
libraries. They were not just inundated. In 
many cases water entered stack areas with 
great force. At the university, some of the 
modern steel uprights had been bent by the 
water. Books were hurled from their shelves. 
Nor was this just water. It was water carrying 
an enormous quantity of soil mixed with fuel 
oil. So, as the waters receded, they left a 
coating, many feet deep in most areas, of the 
vilest concoction of mud and oil that was ever 
seen. The retrieval of books from these stacks 
required not only shovels but, at times, gas 
masks. The sediment penetrated every nook 
and cranny. At one place the librarian took a 
hammer and ripped up a board in a beautiful 
built-in reading-room case. Within was three 
inches of this Florentine brew. It filled card 
catalog drawers. It destroyed the new compu- 
ter used by the Italian National Bibliography. 
It settled under fine parquet floors, in wiring, 
heating plants, everywhere. The content of oil 
complicates the cleaning problem. 

Books swell in water. Many remained on 
the shelves. Given a full shelf, rescuers were 
faced with a solid, immovable mass. At first 
they forced the books loose and in so doing 
destroyed bindings and sometimes the very 
books. Supervisors soon adopted the proce- 
dure of freeing the books with a blow on the 
range with a sledge hammer. The loss of the 
shelf was the lesser evil. 


The leadership 


The amazing rescue operation which began 
as the waters receded and which will be the 
work of many years in the future is formed of 
several principal ingredients. First and fore- 
most there is great leadership. Consider the 
case of Emanuele Casamassima, director of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, the largest 
library in all Italy and the country’s closest 
equivalent to the Library of Congress. His 
manuscripts and incunables were, with few 
exceptions, safe on upper floors. But deep in 
the slime lay a million or more books in- 
cluding two great collections (150,000 vol- 
umes) of 16th to 18th century works. With 
them lay all his journals and an immense, 
unique collection of bound newspapers. He 
neither had, nor would have for many weeks, 
heat, light, or power, except as he could get 
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The circulation desk, National Library. 


them with portable equipment. Where could 
he put these collections if he could get them 
out? How could they possibly be saved? 

I do not know how it was done, but some- 
how great areas of space were commandeered 
in locations all the way from Bologna in the 
north to Rome in the south, if not further. 
Army trucks were marshalled. A few portable 
propane gas heaters arrived (these were 
needed everywhere in Florence so no one lo- 
cation could have many). By the time I vis- 
ited the Nazionale, wires, probably powered 
by a gasoline generator, had been strung in 
many portions of the building to provide min- 
imum electric light. Sawdust had been trucked 
into these and other libraries in quantities 
that would startle an Oregonian. 

Behind all this, for not just one library but 


for all the libraries of Florence, lay great 
cooperation by a group of library officials in 
Rome. Two days after the flood there arrived 
in Florence Nicola Mazzaracchio, head of all 
the state libraries in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and with him two senior staff 
members, Ricardo Quercia and Francesco 
Barberi. These men were in a position to help 
marshall space, materials, transport, workers. 
Together in conference these several leaders 
worked out plans for the emergency as well as 
for the years ahead. 

The dominant figure in the rescue opera- 
tions for all the libraries of Florence is clearly 
Mr. Casamassima. Until at least the last days 
of November, he had not once gone home. 
Dressed in a coverall like Churchill, wearing 
the rubber boots of every Florentine, he was 
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< always there, directing the salvage operation, 
preparing the reports, marshalling the equip- 
ment, and perfecting the plan for the future. 
Upstairs in the rare book and manuscript 
rooms were dozens of cots with blankets 
thrown carelessly aside. It was here, in the 
cold and damp, that staff slept when exhaust- 
ed, along with any volunteer who lacked a 
bed. Coffee and sandwiches were always 
available. Sanitary facilities there were not. 


The volunteers 


As there were able leaders in this crisis, 
there were also many willing hands. Nearly 
everyone with whom I talked mentioned that 
the very first student volunteers at the Bib- 
lioteca Nazionale were two young American 
girls. “Is there anything we can do to help,” 
they said. No one knows quite how it hap- 
pened, but Florence suddenly filled with thou- 
sands of students, all come to help. Some 
wanted to save art and were so assigned; 
others felt the pull of human misery and set 
to work in the shops and homes; still others, 
at one time two thousand or more in number, 
helped in the libraries of the city. They came 
from as far as Berlin and Paris, but most 
were, of course, Italian. They slept anywhere, 
everywhere. The railroad brought in cars 
used for labor gangs. Some slept on floors in 
the sleeping bags they had brought. 

A fourth-year student from the University 
of Milan, in Florence since the first days, 
said, “We didn’t know at first it was such a 
disaster. I thought only of art and culture. 
Then when I saw the misery of the people, I 
decided that culture had to take second place, 
and I’ve been working at cleaning out homes 
and shops.” The Florentine Nazione, writing 
about the students, said, “The common de- 
nominator is an incredible, generous sense of 
responsibility which completely refutes unjust 
criticism of Italian youth.” It quoted one stu- 
dent as saying: “Say that it’s about time to 
quit talking about capelloni (the long 
haired). All the students here have their hair 
covered with mud.” While this one boy is re- 
ported to have normal tonsure, his compan- 
ion, a German from Monaco, wore his locks 
down on the shoulder. Said the Nazione: 
“The hair didn’t really matter. What one saw 
was only his utter weariness, the mud 
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covering his shoes and clothes.” Another quo- 
tation from an engineering student: “I sup- 
pose that when we return home, people will 


` ask us if we've finished il pic-nic fiorentino.” 


I was told of a girl who came to a library 
early one day. “She was a beauty,” said my 
informant. “She wore her hair down on the 
shoulders, her make-up was perfect, and her 
costume was straight from the Via Veneto. I 
asked her what she wanted. She said she was 
there to help. ‘But you can’t help dressed like 
that,’ I said. ‘Why not,’ was the reply. So she 
took her place in line and in five minutes she 
was covered with mud like the rest of us. And 
she stayed all day.” 

The line at the Nazionale was still bringing 
the books up, one at a time, hand to hand, 
some twenty days after the flood. The line 
stretched endlessly from the truck, up the 
stairs, along the corridor, then down into the 
stack and away to distant shelving. Some 
stood in mud and water; every single one was 
completely saturated in the front with drip- 
ping ooze; many had inadequate coats and 
must have been wet to the skin. All had the 
required rubber gloves, of which there was a 
vast quantity in Florence. Generally the books 
were passed in silence, but now and again some- 
one would pick up a song and they would 
all join in. 

As the books came up, they could be any- 
thing. The Nazione referred to them as so 
many bricks, ready for baking. I watched a 
recovery operation in a Faculty of Letters 
classroom. A volunteer used a spatula to re- 
move the worst of the mud, then a wet 
sponge, then a damp one to clean the outside. 
Only then did she know whether it was from 
the sixteenth century or the latest novel. With 
a casual rip off came the covers (not done in 
all cases), then more wiping, and up it went, 
piled cross-cut fashion like cord wood. Later 
it would be taken away for further work at a 
recovery point such as the one in Rome de- 
scribed below. 

In addition to wise leadership and thou- 
sands of pairs of willing hands, there was 
cooperation from abroad in the form of ex- 
pert book restorers whose services were used 
principally for immediate salvage but who 
also helped perfect the techniques to be used 
on the vast masses of printed books. The Pope 
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himself ordered the assistance of various 
skilled workers in religious orders. 


The National Library 

More than a million of the estimated 
1,700,000 volumes damaged in Florence come 
from the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale. Its 
plan of recovery is basically the plan of other 
libraries, therefore its situation and remedial 
action deserve careful attention. 

In late November the building was a sham- 
bles, Six inches or more of sawdust covered 
most floors. Aside from occasional piles of 
debris, the halls and great rooms of the 
ground floor were bare. Steel shelving was 
piled at points, some of it broken to release 
the books, most of it with spots of rust, all of 
it covered with a mud that had dried some- 
how, in the cold and damp, to a hardness of 
concrete. This same description would fit any 
flooded Florentine library. 

In one large office there was great activity. 
Senior staff in coats or coveralls, but all in 
rubber boots, mixed with army officers who 
commanded the troop help. Two stenogra- 
phers were typing with numb fingers. One 
military phone was connected with the outside 
world. It was not frenzied activity, but every- 
one present had several jobs to do. 

Upstairs the reading rooms with their ref- 
erence books, their rare books and manu- 
scripts, looked utterly forlorn. The damp of 
the building was an obvious hazard. Mold is 
an implacable foe, and portable heaters were 
in short supply. 

The trip to the stack was a scene of horror 
—dark, damp, deep with mud, shelves scat- 
tered, gaunt rows of uprights. 

Mention has already been made of the 
trucking to recovery points. From the Naz- 
ionale first went the great collection of books 
donated by Magliabechi in 1747. Next went 
the fifty thousand volumes given by Palatina 
in 1771. The remaining flooded areas housed 
some 50,000 volumes in collezioni (roughly 
equivalent to numbered series), 30,000 to 
40,000 printed dissertations and many thou- 
sands of books in miscellaneous categories. 
But the great bulk of damage came with the 
newspapers (21,000 titles) and journals 
(20,000 titles). These two categories number 
some 750,000 to 800,000 volumes. 


Obviously books do not travel neatly in 
order. Their coating of mud effectively hides’ 
any identification. Therefore, as they are _ 


' trucked to recovery points, volumes become ` 


scattered. Only after first aid can they be- 
listed and eventually brought back into order. 

I visited such a recovery point in Rome, 
where a vast area in the Ministry of Labor 


building had been assigned to the reception of Ee 


Nazionale books. Somewhere along the line 
they had been cleaned. Nearly all had their 
covers removed. Miles and miles of thin 


wooden slats had been laid on boxes. Books 


were laid out on these with generous space for 
drying. All were opened in the middle. Some 
few of these patients were obviously candi- 
dates for the morgue, because the ink had run 
or the paper was disintegrating. A suprisingly 
large quantity, all very very damp, looked 
otherwise recoverable. 

Busy with these books were fifty or more 
volunteers, mostly students from the Univer- 
sity of Rome, who had dropped their studies’ 
for the emergency. One was working meticu- 
lously at an ancient volume, taking minutes to 
raise a single page without tearing; he then 
inserted absorbent material and began on the 
next page. Directing the work were several 
experts. The air was moist and cool so that 
the drying process would be very gradual. 

There lies ahead for the libraries of Flo- 
rence a labor of years with these nearly two 
million volumes. First, there is the bringing 
together of what they have. Then, title by 
title, the decisions to be made. Can it be re- 
bound? Should it be rebound or by chance 
can it be replaced by purchase? A major loss 
at nearly all libraries was the complete collec- 
tion of journals. With these it will be a ques- 
tion of whether or not to microfilm. Is there a 
negative film of this title? If not, is there a 
good copy elsewhere that would film better 
than the water-stained pages at hand? Many 
of the newspaper files are undoubtedly 
unique. Can they be filmed in this condition? 
These are just a few of the problems for the 
future. 


The public and university libraries 
Everyone with whom I spoke in Florence 

mentioned with personal sadness the flooding 

of its public library, the Vieusseux. This had 
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Mr. Hamlin described this photograph: ‘Students at 
work, The masks were essential, not only for odor, but 
for gas. Some students brought aprons, others worked 
in what they had—suits, dresses, sweaters, anything— 
standing for hours in slime with or without boots.” 


well served such notables as Ruskin and 
Browning in their day, and the people of the 
city ever since. Nearly all its 350,000 volumes 
had been flooded as well as every public 
room. By the time I reached the city, all the 
volumes had been carted off for treatment ex- 
cept some (cleaned and under sawdust) which 
were stacked in an open area. The library has 
always placed a strong emphasis on English 
and American culture. 
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Here, as everywhere, the card catalog had 
been in water, but the cards could be filmed 


‘and reproduced. All the furniture and equip- 


ment had been cleared away. A report at the 
Ministry placed the sum needed to reequip at 
$825,000. Considering the problems, this 
seemed very low. 

Most of the libraries of the University of 
Florence had suffered terribly. Italian univer- 
sities do not have single, central libraries on 
the American and English pattern. Most of 
them have scores of small, specialized insti- 
tute libraries which are all too frequently 
under the care of a poorly paid, relatively ig- 
norant teenager and the general supervision 
of a professor. At the University of Florence 
the libraries are organized in relatively large 
units, one for each faculty. Thus there is one 
for giurisprudenza, one for medicina, one for 
lettere e filosofiea, etc. There are only a 
handful of institute collections. 

About 250,000 volumes were flooded in the 
various libraries. The university’s report to 
the Ministry indicates (some blank spots 
filled in by your reporter) that the total sum 
required for recovery is 1,225,000, but this 
does not include damage to heating, electrical 
circuits, elevators, building structures, etc., 
nor does it include emergency measures for 
transport and sorting. The total is therefore 
believed to be nearer $2,000,000. Here as 
elsewhere the figure is a recovery figure. An 
insurance valuation of loss would be much 
higher. 

The libraries which suffered most are: let- 
tere e filosofia (100,000 volumes flooded, 
principally journal files and collections or 
numbered series); giurisprudenza (80,000 
volumes, principally journals); architettura 
(about half the collection, size unknown, was 
flooded; the principal specified loss is the 
journal collection); medicina (nature of 
damage unknown because Florentine contacts 
all thought this library safe; however, the re- 
port picked up in Rome listed damage to 
“part of the library” estimated at $160,000) ; 
magistero (this faculty is for students who 
cannot present the normal liceo credits for 
university matriculation. Studies and library 
collection are broadly liberal arts, and the 
library is apparently heavily used by other 
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students. Much of its 50,000-volume collection 


was flooded. Losses emphasized were journal , 


files and bound newspapers). 

Damage of a lesser nature was suffered by 
the libraries for geography, botany, com- 
merce and economics, and forestry. 

When the university reopens, probably 
after the Christmas holidays, it will be most 
severely handicapped by the lack of operating 
library facilities for most studies, not only in 
its own buildings, but anywhere in Florence. 
Physical restoration will be a gigantic labor. 
The bare essentials for use of reading rooms 
are ripping up the floors, replacing switches 
and transformers, taking out base boards, re- 
moving any built-in equipment, etc. Eventual- 
ly, complete redecoration and refinishing of 
furniture will be required. Catalogs will have 
to be filmed. Much new shelving must be pur- 
chased and the old useable shelves carefully 
cleaned. All library supplies will have to be 
replaced. 

And while these and other tasks are being 
given attention, work on the book collection 
must proceed. University library staffs in 
Italy are not strong in number or in profes- 
sional training, and one wonders how they 
will manage. 

The day I left Florence to visit the minis- 
tries in Rome, I bought the daily paper at the 
station to read on the train. The first thing 
that caught my eye was a headline, “Floods in 
Rome.” My thoughts on this were not fit for 
print, and I turned the page. To my surprise, 
here was an article of some four columns 
which termed the disaster an opportunity to 
create a new, unified university structure in 
place of perpetuating the inadequacies of the 
past. The article quoted leading professors as 
supporting the plan and specifically men- 
tioned “unification of services, of laboratories 
and libraries.” That, then, is the university 
picture as this is written in the first days of 
December. 


Other damaged libraries 


In addition to the above publicly supported 
libraries, Florence has a number belonging to 
independent institutes and academies. These 
are open to the public. Many of them were 
flooded. The great Cherubini music library of 


some 35,000 volumes, including many manu- 
scripts and early works, was completely inun- 
dated. The Georgofili, a library on the social, 
economic, and scientific aspects of agriculture, 
of about equal size, suffered the same fate. Flo- 
rentine scholars lament particularly the acute 
damage or loss of the Colombaria. This be- 
longs to the Tuscan Academy of Science and 
Letters and has been a principal resource for 
the publications of academies and learned so- 
cieties from all over the world. Two art 
libraries (Kunsthistorisches Institut and Ac- 
cademia di belle arti) suffered severely. A 
great collection on the Risorgimento (about 
40,000 volumes) was flooded. 

The names assigned to these libraries above 
are not the full, official ones. For correct 
names and full descriptions of these and other 
libraries in Florence readers are referred to 
the Annuario delle Biblioteche Italiane, Rome, 
1956, 3 vols. This work is available in many 
large American libraries. The full and proper 
names of these libraries are known to your 
reporter and were used the first day of mak- 
ing the rounds in Florence when inquiring di- 
rections. I soon found that by the time I had 
mastered “Biblioteca dell’ Accademia Econo- 
mica-Agraria,” my listener was lost. Only if he 
were patient would he catch the . .. “dei 
Georgofili” on the end. “Ah, il Georgofili,” he 
would exclaim, and give directions. 

Even in these tragic days the citizens of 
Florence were cheerfully, if not happily, 
clearing up and looking ahead. They were in- 
variably courteous to me, who must have 
seemed to be a tourist. Once late in the after- 
noon, wet and tired and lunchless, I spied a 
shop that had somehow cleaned out and reo- 
pened and even had a pile of sandwiches. As I 
ordered coffee and sandwich my eye caught 
some whiskey on the top shelf. Just the thing, 
I thought, and asked for a shot. The proprie- 
tor caught the accent and spread his hands in 
resignation. “But we have no ice,” he said. 

The list of damaged libraries should in- 
clude a number of small collections that 
suffered with the rest. One of these must be 
mentioned. I heard of a young people’s 
library at the Centro Didattico in a distant 
part of the city, and I splashed through some 
devastated sections, deep in mud, to see it. 
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The door was locked, but the oil and water 
stain high on the walls told the story. This 


type of collection isn’t saved, or even men- . 


tioned in Ministry reports, but hopefully it 
will be replaced. 

The flood damage was of course not limited 
to Florence. The small Tuscan city of Grosseto 
suffered most seriously. Its municipal library 
of some 65,000 volumes took sixteen feet of 
water, and I suspect that its director did not 
have the same volunteer hands and ministerial 
attention that went to Florence. 

In Venice the only major flooding known 
to Rome was to the great Marciana library. 
The report of its director pays touching trib- 
ute to two minor employees, a typist and a 
sorvegliante (foreman of some sort), who 
lived not far from the building. It was a holi- 
day. These good people made their way 
through the high water and somehow got the 
custodian’s keys. They opened the vaults con- 
taining manuscripts and other rare items and 
carried everything upstairs. 


Costs and financing 


As one reads the list of modern reference 
books which were soaked in the Marciana 
reading rooms, the officially estimated dam- 
age valuation ($25,000) seems very low. Con- 
sider these few items on a long list: printed 
catalogs of manuscripts, a large collection; 
the catalog of the British Museum; the refer- 
ence collection on the province of Venice 
(history, biography, numismatics, archival 
publications, etc.); a major portion of the 
Migne’s Patrologia Greca and Patrologia La- 
tina; half of Espasa. The list goes on in great 
detail so that the above would seem to repre- 
sent not more than one-third of the total 
$25,000. I can only conclude that this sum is 
intended to meet the immediate, out-of-pocket 
expense to take up and relay the parquet floor 
and related cleaning, dry out the books, re- 
bind some few, replace a scattering of others, 
and little else. Some Bulletin readers, faced 
with this situation, would seek restitution in 
six figures. 

The estimates from Florence are, with ex- 
ceptions, equally low. The total sum required 
to set all these libraries back on their feet is 
estimated to be $9,650,000. This is the con- 
servative figure of preliminary Ministry re- 
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ports. I believe that an insurance valuation of 
damage suffered would be close to 
$25,000,000. My own estimate was twice that 
sum after the first day’s viewing of several 
great Florentine libraries when I returned, 
tired and hungry, with wet feet to a cold 
room. 

While that first day’s figure of fifty million 
was ill-considered and influenced by the cold 
and damp, it would not have been so very far 
off the mark were it not for the great leader- 
ship that planned and is directing the salvage 
of books and materials which most librarians 
would have written off as hopelessly lost. Nor 
could anything have been done without the 
corps of volunteers. These two factors are ac- 
complishing miracles. As I stood in the Naz- 
ionale and watched the workers, I could only 
think of the Battle of Britain. The tools were 
few and the odds were hopeless, but no one 
there seemed to know it. There was the direc- 
tor in his boots, face lined with fatigue but 
completely calm as he gave the orders. There 
were the assistant directors and principal 
staff, equally muddy and booted, attending to 
innumerable details. And as was the case with 
the Battle of Britain, the success or failure of 
the effort was of international significance. 
The loss of much of this material would be 
felt throughout the world of scholarship. 

Mr. Casimassima took me into his office 
(heavy layer of sawdust, two or three chairs, 
a table) to discuss the situation. He outlined 
briefly the first steps of salvage, the task of 
getting the books up and out to the first aid 
centers. This was to be completed in a few 
days (about December 1). The second step 
was one of cleaning and drying, which has 
been touched on above. The Nazionale had 
picked its salvage points insofar as possible 
near centers for textiles, lumber, and tobacco, 
because these industries had skills and equip- 
ment useful in the drying process. But the 
volunteer help would soon be gone, and thou- 
sands of workers would have to be employed. 
Enormous expense was involved in the pur- 
chase of special heaters, ventilators, etc. Miles 
of shelving had already been ordered for 
these centers. Then there was the enemy mold. 


At right, student volunteers working in the stacks of the 
National Library. 
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This would require vacuum chambers and 
treatment with oxide of ethylene under expert 
guidance. 

Mr. Casamassima thought he could see his 
way clear through these two steps with special 
disaster funds from the government, Unesco 
aid, and other gifts in prospect. But he was 
worried about what he called the third phase, 
the painstaking restoration of the irreplacea- 
ble, the searching out of microfilm or replace- 
ment copies, the rebinding, the whole process 
of reclamation necessary to bring the collec- 
tion together again in Florence in useable 
condition. I said, “But this is a task of years, 
five, six, or seven years.” His reply was, “No, 
it’s a job of eight, nine, or ten years. But it 
can be done if we can only get the funds.” At 
one point I asked him when he thought the 
library could be reopened. “F ebruary or 
March,” was his reply. Was this possible? 
Was any of this possible? Only faith and 
good works could possibly reopen this library 
in that length of time, could possibly salvage 
those nauseous, soggy, muddy objects passing 
hand to hand up from the stacks to the army 
trucks, What I was slow in realizing was that 
this library had to be saved, not just for Flo- 
rence, but for Italy and the world of learning. 

Florence is a city of tourism, of many 
minor crafts such as leather work and jewel- 
ry, of art, but above all a city of culture and 
scholarship. It has always been such. It is no 
accident that this is the location of the coun. 


try’s principal national library.* Historical 
traditions, the archives so lamentably dam- 
„aged, the wealth of painting and sculpture, 
the beauty of this ancient city in its pleasant 
hills, have all combined to draw to Florence a 
great variety of intellectual activity. Heart 
and center of this is the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale. Peripheral but important to it are 
many of the other libraries noted as badly 
damaged. If these libraries are not restored, 
this intellectual activity must move elsewhere. 
Neither the museums nor the Tuscan hills can 
hold it. Then what would Florence be, twenty 
years hence? 

Mr. Casamassima plans a huge restoration 
workshop for the benefit of all the libraries in 
Florence. This would handle repair, rebind- 
ing, replacement by purchase or microfilm, 
and related problems. It would be no labora- 
tory for the meticulous work required for 
manuscripts, but a huge book hospital. He 
can find the experts to direct it and to train 
Italian staff. He needs money, large sums, to 
set this up and to operate it. Much of this 
money must come from abroad. Hopefully, 
the American Library Association as an orga- 
nization and American librarians personally 
will support this. eee 

*In Italy many libraries bear the designation 
“nazionale” but the library in Florence is the only 
one in operation which receives all material printed 
in the country for copyright purposes. It is by far 


the largest library and has special support in line 
with many special responsibilities. 


ALA Council Action 


Mr. Hamlin, author of the preceding article, 
addressed the ALA Council at its first ses- 
sion during the Midwinter Meeting in New 
Orleans. 

He reported briefly on his experiences in 
Florence, noting that he had heard recently 
from Mr. Cassamassima, director of the Na- 
tional Library in Florence, who said it is now 
estimated that 80 per cent of the books can 
be saved. 

Mr. Hamlin said that libraries all over 
Italy are loaning books to students, who need 
only send a postcard with a request. He con- 
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cluded by stressing the need for donations. 

After Mr. Hamlin spoke, Marion Milczew- 
ski, chairman of the International Relations 
Committee, presented the following report to 
Council. Both the recommendations and the 
resolution (voted upon separately) passed 
unanimously. 


The International Relations Committee of the 
American Library Association, having reviewed 
the effects of the 1966 winter flood of the River 
Arno on the libraries of Florence and other 
centers, proposes that the American Library 
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Association take the following action at this, 
the 1967 Midwinter Meeting: 

That the Association establish a program to 
give such immediate and necessary help and 
such long-term aid to the libraries of Florence 
and other centers as will be acceptable to their 
library colleagues in Italy. 

To achieve these ends, the committee recom- 
mends: 

First, that a special Committee to Aid Italian 
Libraries be established as a subcommittee of 
the International Relations Committee to take 
such action as may be needed, including giving 
immediate and continuing information and ad- 
vice to the Association on needs; securing funds 
and other help; and giving assistance in the 
most timely and effective manner. 

Second, that funds and other assistance be 
sought from the membership, friends of H- 
braries, institutions, organizations, foundations, 
and government; that opportunity be given at 
this meeting for conference participants to 
make contributions, and that such funds be ex- 
pended through the Committee to Rescue Ital- 
jan Art or other channels as appropriate. 

Third, that the Association join with other 
associations and organizations with similar in- 
terests and concerns. 

Fourth, that it secure such advisers and con- 
sultants to the International Relations Office, 
which is to be the administrative agency, as 
may be required. 

And lastly, that the Council pass the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, the cultural life of Florence, of 
Italy, and of the world has been grievously af- 
fected by the recent damage to the collections, 
the bibliographical record, and the structure of 
the libraries of Florence and other centers re- 
sulting from the November 1966 flood of the 
River Arno, therefore be it 

Resoivep, that the Council of the American 
Library Association, assembled in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on January 11, 1967, extends its sym- 
pathy to the people of Florence and neighbor- 
ing centers and to library colleagues affected 
by the damage to the libraries; that it expresses 
its concern at the extent of the damage to the 
library resources and bibliographical record; 
that, conscious of the vital importance of the 
operation, it warmly commends all those citi- 
zens, students, and others who volunteered their 
time for the critical and immediate salvage op- 
eration after the waters receded; and that it 
pledges the Association to assist, to the extent 
of its ability to do so, in the remaining job of 
salvage and in the process of restoration. 


After the resolution was approved, Mr. Mel- np 


czewski announced that ALA will handle do- 
nations for the Italian libraries. Donations 


` should be made payable to the Association 


and may be sent to ALA headquarters at 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 60611. eee 


FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOW MENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 


You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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The Wit to Win 


by R. J. Blakely 


“Can libraries break out of their four walls?” 

To tackle this question, we should first con- 
sider what is happening beyond them. A main 
characteristic is rapid expansion in many 
fields. More and more people are doing and 
making and consuming, and wanting to do 
and make and consume, more and more 
things. The word “explosion” has become a 
cliche—the “population explosion,” the “pro- 
duction explosion,” the “mobility explosion,” 
and so on. Insofar as it connotes a violent re- 
lease followed by a drop in pressure, “explo- 
sion” is not an apt word. 

The expanding forces continue to increase. 
Back of all these is the expansion of knowl- 
edge, continually generated by a permanent 
change in knowledge itself—what it is, how it 
is acquired, and how it is applied. No end is 
in sight—for more knowledge makes it possi- 
ble to create still more knowledge and the 
consequences of more knowledge make still 
more knowledge necessary. 

Confining limits remain. Some of these are 
immutable. The land surface of the earth does 
not expand; time flows unfalteringly and ir- 
reversibly. Other limits. once pushed back, are 
met again; much of the human race faces 
famine in this decade. Still other limits are 
met in new forms, for example, mechanized 
congestion. And still others are discovered, 
such as the limits of our planet’s ability to 
purify and renew its soils, air, and waters. If 
the symbol of the mid-nineteenth century was 
the pioneer family in the prairie schooner, the 
symbol of the mid-twentieth century is a crew 
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in a space capsule, with all the universe in 
view but no room to turn around. 

Expanding forces and inflexible limits—in 
the physical world this combination would 
result in mounting pressure and heat, and so 
it does in the human world. But in the human 
world, because each person in himself is an 
unexplored universe, there is a bursting in- 
ward, an “implosion.” 

On this note Marshall McLuhan introduces 
his Understanding Media: 


Electric speed in bringing all social and politi- 
cal functions together in a sudden implosion 
has heightened human awareness of responsi- 
bility to an intense degree. It is this implosive 
factor that alters the position of the Negro, the 
teen-ager and some other groups. They can no 
longer be contained, in the political sense of 
limited association. They are now involved in 


e Mr. Blakely, an 
editorial writer for the 
Chicago Daily News, 
is former vice-presi- 
dent of the Fund for 
Adult Education. He 
was in charge of its 
relation with public 
libraries. His paper 
was delivered at a 
meeting of the Mary- 
land Library Associa- 
tion and also was 
published in the Fall 1966 issue of Maryland 
Libraries. 
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our lives, as we in theirs. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964, p. 5.) 


McLuhan continues: 


The mark of our time is its revulsion against 
imposed patterns. We are suddenly eager to 
have things and people declare their being 
totally. There is a deep faith to be found in 
this new attitude—a faith that concerns the ul- 
timate harmony of all being. (/bid., p. 5—6.) 


If librarians do not have a faith that “con- 
cerns the ultimate harmony of all being’’—li- 
brarians, who theoretically deal with all 
knowledge and all people—who does? And, if 
you do not, why are you librarians? But you 
need, not just a faith, but the kind that works 
to fulfill itself and, moreover, that works with 
vision of where it wants to go and with skill 
in getting there. 


The pressures build 


We live amid mounting pressures and 
heightening stress. John Walker Powell has 
written in Learning Comes of Age (New 
York: Association Press, 1956, p. 188) : 


We shall have to be very bold indeed to match 
the weight of history that presses us backward. 
And, as any student of stress can tell us, the 
resistance to stress is what creates structure. 
Sheer pressure, without man’s intervention, can 
crystallize carbon into coal or diamonds. But 
man invented the structured diversion of thrust; 
and created architecture. 


The stresses in us are tearing us apart at 
the very time that outside pressures are com- 
pressing us. Gaps have opened and are widen- 
ing both in the world and in the United 
States. The old, inherited communities have 
disintegrated. If we are to have new commu- 
nities, we must create them deliberately. To 
do so, we must invent a new architecture of 
human relationships to divert the stresses into 
new communities—as flying buttresses do to 
make a cathedral and as suspensions do to 
make a bridge. 

Our choice is between continuing to try to 
flee individually from our common problems 
and turning to face them together; between 
continuing to behave like passive victims of 
social forces and trying to act like positive 
agents in their control; between continuing to 
live in accord with the “four walls” philoso- 
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“Still other limits are met in new forms, for example, 
mechanized congestion.” 
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“The old, inherited communities have disintegrated.” 


phy or beginning to live in accord with the 
philosophy of community renewal. 

The names of these alternative philosophies 
are those of Professor Robert J. Havighurst 
in The Public Schools of Chicago. These key 
paragraphs can be easily modified to apply to 
public libraries anywhere in the United 
States: 


The public schools may be active or passive. 

. . They will be passive if the “four walls” 
school philosophy prevails. In this case the 
schools will do as good a job as possible for 
all kinds of students within the school and will 
stay out of any direct involvement with com- 
munity renewal programs. If they are passive 
and follow the “four walls” principles, the effort 
at community renewal will probably fail. 

If the public schools are active, they will 
adopt the “urban community” school philosophy. 
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They will cooperate actively with the effort being 
made to achieve social and urban renewal... 
by the public and private social agencies, They 
will develop programs and standards of instruc- 
tion and attendance rules aimed at keeping 
middle-income people, white and Negro, in the 
city and encouraging them to live in integrated 
local communities. 


The “four walls” philosophy is the conven- 
tional one. For example, here is a letter to the 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, published 
October 10, 1966: 

How does B. Martin [reference to another 
letter] think the Chicago Public Library can 
(Continued on page 163) 

“A Survey for the Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago, published by the Board of Education, 


Chicago, 1964. The quotations, somewhat rearranged, 
are from pages 369-70. 
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7 Blakely . . . (Continued from page 154) 


help the illiterate? The library is for people 
who can read. The problem of the illiterates is 
with the schools. : 

Our library’s function is to provide books and 
it does that. It has nothing to do with rehabili- 
tating deteriorating communities or providing 
inspiration. The books in themselves, if you 
want to call it that, are inspiration enough. 

“Revitalizing” our library is just so much 
talk. If a person wants a book all he has to do 
is go and get one. 


This is the voice of “conventional wisdom.” 
The position is defensible. The formula is the 
honored one of Candide: “We must cultivate 
our garden,” within, of course, its protecting 
walls. 

However, the flows of people and forces are 
uncontained by walls. People are moving 
from rural communities, leaving them poor in 
resources and with distended facilities to sup- 
port; people are moving into the decaying 
centers of cities, where they—the least pre- 
pared for urban life—confront its harshest 
aspects; people are moving out of the decay- 
ing centers into the suburbs, which are 
swamped with the burdens of providing new 
facilities; people are moving into exurbia, 
where facilities are meager or lacking. And so 
the flow completes the cycle—back to rural 
areas again, but with a difference: rural 
areas, but no longer communities, in any or- 
ganic sense. Each of these social settings is 
familiar to librarians. 

The philosophy alternative to that of the 
“four walls,” the one that takes into account 
the flow of people and forces, is that of 
community renewal, or, as I prefer, communi- 
ty re-creation. To remove walls is hard be- 
cause there are walls outside of walls outside 
of walls . . . Removing them and creating a 
field for common action are hard because 
they require establishing and maintaining and 
extending cooperation. 

We must learn how to work with the Amer- 
icans who in varying degrees and in various 
ways are illiterate—in standard language and 
in functional social skills—especially in the 
central city and especially with illiterate Ne- 
groes. 

We must recognize that American society 
has at least three different kinds of social-sta- 
tus systems. The system based on money has 


a high degree of mobility-——if you can get the 
money. The system based on national origin 
has a lower, but still a considerable, degree of 
social mobility (witness the Irish Kennedys). 
But the system based on race has very little 
mobility. Thus American Negroes face obsta- 
cles different from those faced by other mi- 
norities. 

Those arrived, or upward-bound, sons and 
daughters of the Irish, Polish, Italian, and 
other minorities who point to their or their | 
forebears’ accomplishments and sententiously 
lecture the Negroes, “Go thou and do like- 
wise,” fail to understand, or admit, that they 
and their ancestors were not imprisoned in a 
racial caste. 

And most of us who take comfort from the 
very obvious advances of many individual 
Negroes in many fields fail to understand, or 
admit, that at the same time the relative posi- 
tion of most Negroes in most ways is steadily 
worsening. 


The knowledge gap 

Of all the gaps opening in the world and in 
American society, the one most full of danger 
is the knowledge gap. Knowledge alone will 
not be our salvation, but knowledge is essen- 
tial. We must halt the widening of the fissure; 
we must throw bridges across it. We must 
learn how to help our social illiterates to 
learn. 

I turn now to three aspects of the knowl- 
edge gap and how we may deal with it. 


The Iilliterates 


Since all of us have much to learn about 
instructing the illiterate in standard language 
and in standard social ways, it is good to be 
abecedarian. 

A. We must realize that everybody has to 
learn everything. Within the wide and ill- 
defined limits of our common, protean hu- 
manity, all group behavior is equally “natu- 
ral” or “unnatural” according to what one 
has learned. It is “natural” for one to assume 
that the way he speaks, the things he seeks or 
shuns, and the ways he does so are “natural,” 
even God-given. But it is erroneous to do so if 
he infers that other ways are “unnatural” at 
worst or inferior at best. 

B. Our task is to give to the illiterate a sec- 
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“. . . people are moving out of the decaying centers into the suburbs, which are swamped with the burdens of 


providing new facilities.” 


ond language, a second culture, a second self. 
It is not to take away their only language, 
their only culture. In a phrase, our task is to 
vive them second selves—larger, richer, more 
versatile. 

C. To help the illiterates to learn a second 
culture, we must learn more about both their 
culture and our own. For example, Peace 
Corps training includes American studies as 
well as a component on the foreign country. 
Moreover, the Peace Corps trainees are taught 
the foreign language according to the meth- 
ods of linguistics. That is to say, the linguist 
supervising the language study knows enough 
about the structure of languages in general 
and about the first and second languages in 
particular so that he is able to compare their 
structures. He can say at what point one’s 
knowledge of language will be a help and at 
what point it will be a hindrance. 

He who would help illiterates to learn an- 
other culture must know enough about both 
his own culture and theirs to be able to com- 
pare them. To extend himself so as to help 
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them extend themselves, both he and they 
must not only learn, which is hard enough, 
but also unlearn, which is even harder. 

D. Our efforts should be directed toward 
making the illiterate socially literate—that is, 
competent to get along in the dominant cul- 
ture—to get along according to their light. 
We are not trying to initiate them into the 
joys of reading for the sake of reading, al- 
though for some that may be a byproduct. We 
are not trying to make them over in our own 
image, although this too may occur in unin- 
tended ways. We are trying to find the key to 
turn on the ignition of their motivation. Moti- 
vation is the crux of the educational task. 

In the process, let us not forget that respect 
for those we are trying to help is essential. 
Without such respect, you would do better to 
stay within your four walls. 

At one period in the Marine Corps, I was 
in charge of a special training battalion of 
illiterate boots. Reading their letters from 
home to them, helping them to write back, 
training them to read, write, and figure, I was 
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struck always by the contrast between the men 
they were and the childlike roles life had cast 
them in. 

My wife, who teaches English at Hyde Park 
High School in Chicago, sometimes shows me 
essays written by her lower-track students. 
One assignment was to write on “The Most 
Important Decision I Ever Had to Make.” 
The contrast between the grim burdens that 
these young men and women have to bear and 
their childlike awkwardness with standard 
English makes the same point: We are deal- 
ing with grownup human beings who have in 
many ways done more “living” than their 
“teachers” will ever do. 

Last summer, preparing for a trip to Mexi- 
co, I undertook to learn Spanish. After two 
months, I was capable of getting along at the 
lowest operable level. I was at a disadvantage 
with every Mexican child I dealt with. I then 
knew the frustration of such a disadvantage. 
If I had been treated as though I were a 
child, | would probably have come home! 

Can we expect the illiterate Americans to 
open up the gates in their four walls if we as- 
sault their integrity by treating them as 
though they were children? 

The most important thing we have to learn 
and to teach is how to live in interde- 
pendence, or, perhaps better, in mutuality: 
how to give and how to receive help. The ker- 
nel of it all is in a single sentence in a little 
book about volunteer work in education: 
“One child wrote about a volunteer, ‘I like 
Jean because she lets me help her.’ ” 

The late Wendell Johnson, speech patholo- 
gist and semanticist at the State University of 
Iowa, told a 1961 graduating class, “We help 
people most of all, it seems to me, by teaching 
them to be helpable-—and we do this best, as 
we do most teaching best, by personal example. 
You are most helpable, teachable, when you 
learn to listen well and face reality and talk 
clearly and responsibly about facts at hand.” 

From the marriage of respect and helpabili- 
ty will come the new materials and new meth- 
ods that are needed so grievously. In the 
home created by such a marriage, we will be 
able to use well the new tools that modern 


* Gayle Janowitz, Helping Hands (Chicago and 
Londen: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1965), p. 36. 


technology is giving us, such as television. | 
Without respect and helpability, we are but “a | 
noisy gong and a clashing cymbal”-——or, even | 
worse, a meaningless symbol. E 

Because bridges must be built from both- 
sides and because we must advance in the van | 
as well as bringing up the rear, I now consid- 
er the library’s dealings with those persons 
with whom it is familiar: 


The Readers 


More than 2000 years ago, the Preacher 
concluded: “. .. of making many books there 
is no end; and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh. This is the end of the matter; all 
hath been heard.” The Preacher hadn’t heard 
everything. He hadn’t heard the “knowledge 
explosion.” Nor is that the “end of the mat- 
ter.” Librarians should now become familiar 
with new ways of coping with the “knowledge 
explosion” that government and industry have 
developed so that these can be put in service 
to the general public. 

One development is that of microforms, or 
microfiche, super-reduced film transparencies, 
tiny pieces of plastic that can hold thousands 
of pages of printed material on a single four- 
by-six-inch film or a smaller one. 

Fiche producers predict a wallet-sized 
library for the general reader before long. At 
least two major popular publishers are con- 
sidering putting out reference and education 
volumes on fiche at sharply reduced prices. 

Now the development of microform will 
compound the very knowledge explosion it 
was intended to cope with. Competition will 
press its widespread adoption and further 
refinement. It will bring many advantages to 
people within institutional four walls—gov- 
ernmental, corporate, educational, and the 
like, that is to say, the organized specialists. 

But outside the institutional walls are the 
general citizen and his sons and daughters— 
with their multifarious personal and civic 
concerns, upon whose quality of life all else 
ultimately depends. Are they also to gain the 
advantages of this marvelous development? 
The answer is brutally clear: No, not unless 
the public library provides them. 

Leaving this question with you, I go to 
fetch another. 

Some institutions are acting to reduce the 
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“The programs of the War on Poverty and of the creation of the Great Society, more than anything else, are 
attempts to halt the widening gap in knowledge between segments of our people and to throw bridges of skills 
across to those on the other side.” 
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paperwork pileup by having computers print 
their output on microforms. This tie with 
computers gives us transition to another de-. 
velopment that will be put to serve the general 
public only when the public library gets into 
the act. This development is toward a national 
information service. 

I have no doubt we will achieve it. We are 
already well advanced in some salients: for 
example, the new computer network linking 
the medical libraries of Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia universities and the computer-based 
file of information on the toxic potentialities 
of chemicals, whose establishment President 
Johnson has recently ordered. 

But again one may ask: Will the national 
information system, though it may bring 
many advantages to specialists in large insti- 
tutions, be put to serve the personal and civic 
concerns of the general citizen? Again the an- 
swer: No, not unless the public library does it. 


Everybody through Television 


We should note at least two tremendous im- 
minent developments in television. 

First, last August, the Communications Sat- 
ellite Corporation submitted a broad technical 
plan to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by which four high-capacity, multipur- 
pose satellites and about 130 ground stations 
could be available by 1970 to meet rapidly 
growing domestic needs. Vehicles, capable of 
relaying voice and television, would be in 
synchronous orbit 22,300 miles out in space. 

Second, on August 1, 1966, the Ford Foun- 
dation filed with the Federal Communications 
Commission a proposal for the organization 
of a private, nonprofit corporation called 
Broadcasters’ Nonprofit Satellite Service 
(BNS) to operate four synchronous satellites 
in such a way as to expand educational broad- 
casting into a powerful, high-quality, noncom- 
mercial network rivaling the three commercial 
networks. 

For use of the BNS system, the three com- 
mercial networks would pay a charge equal to 
the operating costs of the system, about 
$19,300,000 a year. Educational television 
could use it free. However, the commercial 
networks would be saving a total of 
$45,000,000 a year of the $65,000,000 they 
now pay for network distribution by AT&T. 


The Ford Foundation next proposes that two- 
thirds of the $45,000,000 saving be applied to 
help meet an estimated yearly cost of 
$60,000,000 for noncommercial television’s 
extensive news, drama, music, discussion, and 
teaching shows. The balance could be paid 
out of federal funds—if Congress passes a bill 
for that purpose supplementing the 1962 Edu- 
cational Television Facilities Act. 

The Ford Foundation puts its plan forward 
to elicit other plans for financing educational 
television, and they have been coming forth. 
There is little reason to doubt that within a 
few years educational television will have fa- 
cilities and funds far beyond anything its 
founders had dared to hope for. 

Such facilities and financing will be what 
McGeorge Bundy, president of the Ford 
Foundation, calls “the people’s dividend” 
from satellite technology. They will make pos- 
sible “live” broadcasts of events from all over 
the world. They will make possible “live” 
broadcasts of such cultural and intellectual 
events as operas, plays, concerts, exhibits, ex- 
periments, and lectures. They will vastly ex- 
pand the field for political, economic, and so- 
cial discourse and debate. They will make 
possible regular special broadcasts, not only 
to formal schools of all kinds, but also to spe- 
cial audiences in continuing education—such 
as doctors, lawyers, scientists, engineers, and 
illiterates. These opportunities will multiply 
and suffuse, as more and more satellites are 
placed in synchronous orbits and as their bat- 
tery powers increase to the point where direct 
set-reception is possible everywhere on earth’s 
surface. 

What will this mean to public libraries? 
Basic to the answer to this question is the an- 
swer to another: What is the relationship be- 
tween television broadcasting and reading? 

The answer seems to be that additional 
sources of communication with the world 
feeds the human mind’s whole range of curi- 
osity and interest. The reason is that both the 
world and the human mind are illimitable. 
That new stimuli have raised the levels of 
general mental excitement has been attested 
by every new development-—the mass presses 
of newspapers and magazines, with pictures 
and color; telegraph and telephone; travel; 
films; radio and television. In presenting evi- 
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dence on this point I restrict myself to three 
pieces. 

First, since 1945—when general television 
broadcasting began—-the circulation of public 
library books in the United States has in- 
creased by 214 per cent.’ Second, from 1960 
through 1965 the numbers and titles of new 
books and new editions of books produced in 
the United States increased by more than 90 
per cent.? Third, it was after, not before, the 
development of television that the American 
people first established a partnership of feder- 
al, state, and local governments through the 
passage of the Library Services Act of 1956 
and the Library Services and Construction 


Act of 1964, 
A time for change 


With the start of the War on Poverty, new 
vistas open. Eleanor Phinney has written: 
In addition to bringing about a fresh look at 
their objectives and activities, the War on Poy- 
erty has created an opportunity for librarians 
to review and strengthen their relationships with 
community agencies and organizations. .. , The 
entire range of services to adults of which the 
library, especially the public library and the 
library in the community college, is capable, 
will be brought into play——from direct and in- 
direct reader guidance, to information service, 
to reference service, through to bibliographic 
research,* 


The human race is in a current of evolu- 
tionary rapids. A new kind of man and new 
ways of life are in the making. And libraries, 
which theoretically embrace all knowledge 
and all people in their scope, are central gan- 
glions in the communication of knowledge. 
Librarians are in the thick of it—are, or 
ought to be. They are being called upon to 
change. They must respond now, and con- 
tinuingly. 

The programs of the War on Poverty and 
of the creation of the Great Society, more 
than anything else, are attempts to halt the 
widening gap in knowledge between segments 
of our people and to throw bridges of skills 

"Illinois Libraries, Vol. 48, No. 7 (September 
1966), p. 562-63. The sources, in order, are U.S. 
Office of Education Surveys, with data estimated for 
1966, and annual summary issues of Publisher's 
Weekly in January (1964-65 data in Jan. 17, 1966, 


issue). 
*Thid., p. 533. 
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across to those on the other side. But now 
there seems to be what most charitably can be 


called a pause in the efforts to open up ways 


through the barriers to equal opportunity. 

I cannot believe that this is more than a 
pause. My reasons are two. The first is nega- 
tive: While we divert our attention and 
squander our energies in ugly hostilities, the 
gaps continue to widen; the cancers eat away 
at our rural and urban slums. In sum, things 
are rapidly getting worse. My second reason 
is affirmative: I have at least some measure of 
faith in the decency and fairness of the Amer- 
ican people. We will seek new approaches. We 
will launch new programs. 

Of all the gaps opening in the world and in 
the American society, the one most urgent for 
us to close is the knowledge gap. But knowl- 
edge alone will not be our salvation, nor will 
approaches, nor programs, nor projects. Be- 
yond knowledge, programs, and projects must 
be something else. Call it what you will, sym- 
pathy, empathy, compassion. Or call it love. 

In Cry, the Beloved Country, Alan Paton’s 
Zulu parson, speaking of the South African 
whites, said: 

“It was Msimanger who had said, Msiman- 
ger who had no hate for any man, ‘I have one 
great fear in my heart, that one day when 
they turn to loving, they will find we are 
turned to hating.’ 

“Oh, the grave and somber words.” 

Paton wrote that book in 1948. When he 
was in the United States in 1960, he said of 
his beloved South Africa, “I fear it is too late 
... too late.” 

And in our beloved country, America, in 
1967? 

The late American Delmore Schwartz, in 
his fantasy, Jn Dreams Begin Responsibilities, 
imagined himself in a movie theater watching 
his father walk down the streets of Brooklyn 
in 1909 to court his mother. In the quarrels 
of his parents-to-be, he sees his own unhappy 
destiny being prepared. Standing up in the 
dark theater, he cries out to the figures on the 
patchy screen not to marry: “Don’t do it! It 
is not too late to change your minds, both of 
you. Nothing good will come of it, only re- 
morse, hatred, scandal, and two children 
whose characters are monstrous.” 

In America it is not yet too late. The races 
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have not yet turned to a marriage of mutual 


hatred, from which can come only remorse Ol T= 


and two monstrous children. f 
It hasn’t happened yet. It must not happen. OF PRINT 
It need not happen. It will not happen, if we z 
have the wit to win: BOOKS 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
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We drew a circle that took him in.’ 00o 
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Public Library Services 


to the Handicapped 


by Earl C. Graham 


The 89th Congress, in its second session, 
passed two bills providing library services to 
the handicapped. President Johnson on July 
19 signed Public Law 89-511, Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act Amendments of 
1966, which in Title IV, Parts A and B, inau- 
gurated two new library programs. 

Part A is to provide books and other 
library materials and library services to in- 
mates, patients, or residents of institutions 
supported by the state. Included are state 
schools and hospitals serving the handi- 
capped. 

Part B is to provide “library service 
through public or other nonprofit libraries, 
agencies, or organizations, to physically 
handicapped persons (including the blind and 
visually handicapped) certified by competent 
authority as unable to read or use convention- 
al printed materials as a result of physical 
limitations.” 

Both Parts A and B require that the state 
library agency submit a state plan for approv- 
al by the commissioner of education. The 
89th Congress on October 18, just before 
adjournment, provided planning funds 
($375,000 for Part A and $250,000 for Part 
B) but made no appropriation to support 
Title IV programs. 

The second bill is Public Law 89-522, 
signed by President Johnson July 30, which 
amends the Library Services to the Blind Act 
by allowing quadriplegics and other persons 
so handicapped that they cannot handle con- 
ventional printed materials also to borrow 
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book recordings and tapes and playback 
equipment. In its supplemental appropriations 
bill, Congress granted the Library of Congress 
$1.49 million for P.L.89-522. 

Who are the handicapped eligible to receive 
library services under the two amended acts? 
Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, re- 
ported at congressional hearings that there 
are approximately two million persons so 
handicapped: 400,000 blind, who are already 
eligible in the library services to the blind 
program; 600,000 partially sighted; 4700 
persons who have lost both arms or the use of 
them; 8000 without fingers and toes; and 1600 
who are in iron lungs or other respiratory de- 
vices. In addition, there are perhaps 750,000 
other persons with neurological conditions— 


e Mr. Graham is li- 
brarian and editor, 
Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture, of the National 
Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 
This paper was pre- 
sented at a special 
session on “Public 
Library Services to 
the Visually and 
Physically Handi- 
capped,” sponsored 
by the California State Library, at the Los An- 
geles Conference of the California Library Asso- 
ciation in October 1966. 
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such as cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, mus- 
cular dystrophy, and Parkinson’s disease—-who 


cannot handle or read ordinary books, maga- 


zines, or newspapers. 

A question asked at the hearing was how 
many of the two million will avail themselves 
of the talking books and tapes in the libraries 
for the blind. Mr. Mumford reported that 
only one blind person out of four (25 per 
cent) is now being served by the 32 regional 
libraries providing services to the blind. It 
was an educated guess of Harry Schweikert, 
Jr., executive secretary, Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, that no more than 10 per cent of the 
estimated 57,000 gquadriplegics of the 100,000 
paraplegics in the country would likely apply 


for benefits under the expanded library pro- | 


gram. It may be expected, however, as is the 
case of persons in the community at large, 
that about one handicapped person in four 
will make regular use of library services. 
Part B, Section 414, of the LSCA Amend- 
ments calls for state plans under which the 
services will be administered. Several persons 
testifying at the hearing on amending the 
Library Services to the Blind Act expressed a 
concern on the part of the blind that the ex- 
isting program for them might suffer if other 
handicapped persons were made eligible to 


use the talking books, tapes, and machines. 
Reassurance was given that, on the contrary, 
the expanded program and increased ap- 
propriations would permit a greater number 
of titles and copies in the collections of the 
libraries for the blind. 

Another concern expressed was that the 
present highly satisfactory system by which 
the Library of Congress Division of the Blind 
serves directly the 32 regional centers may be 
replaced with a more complicated system by 
interposing the state libraries as a third ad- 
ministrative agency. Mr. Mumford reported 
in his testimony that, if a state plan for 
library services to the handicapped should 
prove deficient, the Library of Congress, 
under the amended Library Services to the 
Blind Act, would have the authority to con- 
tract for and otherwise arrange to have other 
libraries to serve as local or regional centers 
for the circulation of their materials to the 
physically handicapped. Section B of the act 
explicitly so authorizes. 

Knowing we must now formulate and im- 
plement state plans by which materials and 
services developed under library services to 
the blind may also be extended to handi- 
capped persons unable to read ordinary 
printed materials, I should like to set this 
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Persons, not living in institutions, with limitations of activity due to chronic conditions, by 
degree of limitation, according to age: United States, July 1961—June 1963 


* With limitation 
but not in major 











*With limitation 
an amount or 
kind of major 


*Unable to carry 
on major activity 


acy activity 
Under 17 years 735,000 524 ,000 131,000 
17—44 years 2,004,000 2,901,000 399 ,000 
45-64 years 2,187,000 4,290,000 1,043,000 
65-+ years 1,209 ,000 4,260,000 2,543,000 
All ages 6,135,000 11,975,000 4,116,000 
TOTAL 22,226,000 
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* Major activity refers to ability to work, keep house, or engage in school or preschool activities. 


very limited program, with its very specific 
restrictions, in a larger frame of reference. 
Just as our educational institutions and 
health and welfare agencies must provide ser- 
= vices needed by the handicapped, so should 
our libraries. I have a concern for the two 
million persons who will be given access to 
talking books and tapes and books in large 
print, but I have the same concern for the 
many more millions of chronically ill, dis- 
abled, and aged who have not been covered in 
this legislation. 


Who are the handicapped? 


The estimated population of the U.S. in 
mid-year 1966 was 196,842,000, double that 
of fifty years ago. The number of children 
and youth under the age of 20 by the end of 
1965 was about 76.9 million. At the end of 
1965, the number of persons 65 years of age 
or older reached 18.3 million. Since 1900, the 
proportion of persons 65 years of age or 
older to the total population has more than 
doubled. This means that about four out of 
ten persons in the U.S. are under 20 years of 
age and one out of ten has reached his 65th 


birthday. 

By a sampling of the general population, 
July 1961--June 1963, the National Center for 
Health Statistics of the U.S. Public Health 
Service estimated that 22.2 million persons or 
12.2 per cent of the civilian population of the 
U.S., not in institutions, were limited to some 
degree in their activities as a result of chronic 
disease or impairment. Of this number, 
4,116,000 were unable to carry on their 
major activity, whether it be gainful employ- 
ment, keeping house, or going to school; and 
an additional 11,975,000 had limitations that 
affected their ability to perform their normal 
activities. (See Table 1.) 

In the United States about 2 out of every 
100 persons under 17 years of age were lim- 
ited, and about 49 out of 100 persons aged 65 
or older reported some degree of activity lim- 
itation. 

One out of every ten schoolchildren in the 
U.S. has some mental or physical condition 
that makes it necessary for him to be given 
special education services. In all, there are 
4,847,850 American children who need spe- 
cial attention. This number is growing by 
about 80,000 a year. 


TABLE Il 


Handicapped children enrolled in special education programs: 
United States, February 1963 
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Public and 





. : Total Local Public 
Area of Exceptionalitys Racca Schools Private Residen- 
ttal Schools 

Total 1,451,520 1 , 340 ,380 111,140 

Visually handicapped 21,520 13,960 7,560 

Deaf and hard of hearing 45,590 28,540 17,050 
Speech impaired 786,590 786,590 b 
Crippled and special health problems 64 ,830 64 , 830 b 

Emotionally and socially maladjusted 78 , 830 30 , 940 47 ,890¢ 

Mentally retarded 423,070 393 ,430 38 ,640 
Other handicapping conditions 22 ,090 22,090 b 








* Pupils are reported according to the major type of exceptionality for which they are receiving special 
education, 

b Not included in survey of residential schools. 

e Includes education programs in public hospitals for the mentally ill, 
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Of these 4,847,850 children, only 1,451,520 
are provided special education programs by 
the public schools of the country. Catholic 
parochial schools serve some 17,166 pupils 
in special education programs. There are 
1,340,380 handicapped children in public day 
schools and well over 111,000 in residential 
public and private schools. This means that 
only one handicapped child out of four in the 
United States is receiving the special educa- 
tion he should have. (See Table 2.) 

In 1960, some 306,325 children and young 
people under 21 years of age were living in 
institutions. In the ten-year period between 
1950 and 1960, their numbers increased by 
18 per cent, although the nation’s child popu- 
lation increased twice that much (34 per 
cent). The number of handicapped children in 
institutions gained about 50 per cent (much 
greater than the general child population 
growth) as contrasted with the number of de- 
pendent and neglected children, which showed 
a loss of about 25 per cent. Institutions serv- 


Handicapped children 
living in institutions in 
the U.S. number more 
than 225,000. Purpose 
of the schools is primar- 
ily educational, empha- 
sizing the need for li- 
brary service to such 
children. 


ing physically handicapped children increased 
20.1 per cent in population. This means that 
about 75 per cent of the children in institu- 
tions in 1960 were handicapped, as compared 
with 60 per cent in 1950. 

Institutions for the physically handicapped 
include mainly residential schools whose 
primary purpose is educational. The kinds of 
institutions in which the children are living 
include homes and schools for the mentally 
retarded, training schools for delinquents, de- 
tention homes and prisons, residential treat- 
ment centers, homes for unwed mothers, hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill, homes for the de- 
pendent and neglected, tuberculosis and 
chronic disease hospitals, and residential 


schools for the blind, deaf, and other physi- 
cally handicapped. 

In contrast to the slower increase in the in- 
stitutionalization of children as compared 
with the greater increase in general child pop- 
ulation (18 per cent and 34 per cent) in the 
decade 1950—60, the adult institutional popu- 
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The ramp of this library entrance provides greater safety for wheelchair users. It also is convenient for women 
with baby buggies or strollers, persons carrying packages, and the aged who may have respiratory or heart 
ailments. 


lation increased 21 per cent, almost double 
that of the adult population growth (11 per 
cent). In general and special hospitals, the 
average length of stay, however, declined. The 
average stay in hospitals in 1935 was 14 days 
and in 1965 was 7.8 days. 

In 1962, there were 591,000 resident pa- 
tients in mental hospitals. Although admis- 
sions to mental hospitals have increased 
steadily, releases, because of improved treat- 
ment and rehabilitation methods, have risen 
even more rapidly. This means that the length 
of stay has been considerably shortened. 


A challenge to libraries 


Amending the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act and Library Services for the 
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Blind Act to initiate library services to the 
physically handicapped is a big step forward. 
It means actually a new beginning. 

I do not want to disparage the excellent rec- 
ord that the Division for the Blind and the 
32 regional libraries for the blind have made, 
but the record is that the Pratt-Smoot Act of 
1931, in setting up the program of library 
services to the blind, was category legislation. 
It was restricted to a single disability cat- 
egory—that of the legally blind—and pro- 
vided services, not so much on a functional 
basis of need, but by the definition of an or- 
ganic condition. The amended acts have tried 
to correct this somewhat, recognizing that 
there are other disabilities that are just as se- 
verely handicapping and that the needs of the 
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persons suffering from them can be covered 
in the same program by providing the same 
or similar materials and services. 

The new legislation marks a new library 
era in another way. It has placed the library 
alongside other state and community tax-sup- 
ported agencies that are providing special ser- 
vices to the handicapped. Since the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935, there has been a federal- 
state program serving the health and medical 
needs of crippled children. The Office of Edu- 
cation, state departments of public instruc- 
tion, and local school systems have recognized 
the special educational needs of mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 

For over 35 years there has been a feder- 
al-state program for vocational training and 
rehabilitation of handicapped adults. Public 
aid and welfare programs—federal and state 
—-have provided social services and financial 
aid to the disabled and their children. Now, 
after these many years, the library is being 
called upon as a community agency to adapt 
and extend its services to persons with special 
needs. 

This challenge has been issued to the 
library profession, not to provide services Just 
to the physically handicapped, but also to de- 
velop under other recent legislation new ser- 
vices that will benefit the culturally deprived, 
the economically depressed, and the educa- 
tionally handicapped. 

Libraries and librarians cannot meet this 
challenge if they continue in their old ways—- 
administering library services within the 
confines of the four walls of a library to a 
middle-class, able-bodied, and educated clien- 
tele, who may readily enter the library and 
ask for services. The library today must reach 
out into the community, to meet the people 
where they are. And it must bring the com- 
munity into the library. The library must en- 
gage itself in the affairs and problems of the 
community. 

The many library surveys have studied 
community growth and population changes, 
but how many have studied the effectiveness 
of library services in terms of the people they 
are or are not serving, who these people are, 
how they live, and where? There also have 
been many community surveys of the health 
and welfare needs of the people, what agen- 


cies are serving them, how well, or if not at all. 
These community surveys are concerned with 
the same people to whom the libraries are 
supposed to give service, and the reports of 
these surveys have significant implications for 
the libraries serving the areas. Library ad- 
ministrators, in planning programs for the 
handicapped, might well study these surveys 
of health and welfare services. 

In my opinion, if we concern ourselves only 
with the implementation of the two pieces of 
legislation passed in July 1966, we shall focus 
our attention on just one small segment of 
our handicapped population for which library 
services should be provided. A law is mean- 
ingful only if we recognize the intent of the | 
law. It is a milestone, a guidepost marking —. 
the direction along which we should travel. 


Library services to the handicapped— 
old and new 


Libraries have for many years extended 
their services to the homebound, the neigh- 
borhood-bound, and the institutionalized by 
using bookmobiles, by placing deposit collec- 
tions in schools and institutions, and by com- 
piling and circulating special reading lists to 
shut-ins and lending books through the mail. 
These programs should be expanded. 

I have no data on the number and kinds of 
existing programs. Some of us know of the 
pioneering work of Clara E. Lucioli, a past 
president of the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries and for many years the 
director of the Hospital and Institutions De- 
partment of the Cleveland Public Library. 
Many of us have seen her film, The Winged 
Bequest, but we might well show it to our 
trustees and friends of the library. 

In March 1966, the Los Angeles Public 
Library inaugurated a Library Service to 
Shut-Ins, of which Mrs. Anell Knutson is di- 
rector. Her program is a pilot project financed 
under the Library Services and Construction 
Act. 

Hilda K. Limper, as specialist, exceptional 
children, has been on the staff of the Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
since 1959. Miss Limper is now project direc- 
tor of a two-year demonstration project of 
library services to exceptional children in the 
Cincinnati Public Library. The program, be- 
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Extension services of the Detroit Public Library provide books for nursery home patients every three weeks. 


ginning in September 1966, is funded by the 
Library Services and Construction Act 
through the state library. The two-year grant 
is for $138,796. The project is sponsored by 
the Children’s Services Division of ALA. In 
1964 the division created a Committee on 
Library Services to Exceptional Children to 
explore the problem and to develop a demon- 
stration program that resulted in this pilot 
project. 

Supported by demonstration and research 
grants, we can finance projects to innovate 
fresh techniques and to pioneer new programs. 
Communications with other agencies should 
be developed so that libraries will not be left 
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out of community planning and organization. 
Every library should develop within its staff 
at least one person who may be designated a 
community relations expert. The community 
relations librarian would have the responsibil- 
ity to survey the resources of the community 
for its variety of organizations and leadership 
—public, professional, and voluntary—and to 
develop the channels of interagency coopera- 
tion and coordination. 

We should, of course, continue to engage 
the services of persons—both paid and volun- 
tary—to pick up and deliver books to the 
homebound, to bring to the institutions library 
books, recordings, and films. 
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The community relations librarian can coor- 
dinate our work with service clubs, Easter 
Seal societies for crippled children and adults, 
women’s groups, and other volunteers, and he 
also can serve as our liaison with the home- 
care programs of the local hospital, visiting 
nurse association, and public health agency, 
and with the homemaker and home-health 
aide services of our social agencies. 


In summary 


By way of summary, I should like to offer 
several general observations having to do 
with the handicapped, particularly what you 
might call trends related to their health, edu- 
cation, and welfare. From these observations 
we may derive some conclusions that may 
influence our planning of services. 

1. The proportion of children and older 
people in our general population has been in- 
creasing in recent years. Four out of ten per- 
sons in the United States are under twenty 
years of age and one out of ten is 65 years of 
age or older. 

2. The incidence and prevalence of chronic 
disease are increasing. In our population of 
190 million, there are over 22,226,000 who 
have physical or mental limitations and, of 
them, 15 million have limitations that affect 
their ability to work, keep house, or learn in 
school. Of these, there are perhaps two mil- 
lion physically handicapped persons who can- 
not handle or read ordinary books, maga- 
zines, or newspapers, and over two million 
more who are virtually homebound. Special 
library materials and services must be pro- 
vided them. 

3. As our population grows, an increasing 
number of persons are being admitted to hos- 
pitals, although their stay there is for a short- 
er period. Yet there is a trend for chronically 
ill and disabled persons to receive necessary 
care in their own homes and communities, 
rather than in institutions. Library services 
for these persons, more and more, will be a 
responsibility of the community public library 
and less so of the hospital and institution 
library. 

4. The number of children in institutions is 
increasing, even though not as fast as the gen- 
eral child population. The largest institutional 
increase is among the mentally handicapped, 





somewhat less among the physically handi- eo 


capped. Institutions for the physically handi- 
capped include mainly residential schools, the. 
primary service of which is education. Title 


IV, Part A, of the 1966 Amendments to the — 
Library Services and Construction Act pros o> 


vides for an improvement of library services 
to institutionalized handicapped children 
under state library plans. 

5. Special education programs for handi- 
capped children in public day schools are in- 
creasing and expanding. But only one handi- 
capped child in four is in the special educa- 
tion program that he needs. Although the 
number of children in residential schools may 
be expected to rise, in the long run this trend 
may reverse as community educational ser- 
vices to the handicapped continue to develop. 
Libraries in the community, both school and 
public, will be asked to provide services to 
more children with a variety of handicaps. 

6. The elderly and the aged infirm are re- 


maining in their own communities and neigh- 
borhoods where housing is being planned ___ 
especially for them. Nursing homes and oes 


homes for the aged are being located close to 
where the people have lived. Public libraries ` 
are expected to continue to serve the elderly 
in their own homes or in institutions, no mat- 
ter where they live in the community. 

7. More handicapped young people are 
going to college today than ever before. There 
are many more colleges and universities now 
who accept persons with physical handicaps, 
providing special services needed by them, 
and planning their campuses and physical fa- 
cilities to make them accessible. Just as col- 
lege libraries may expect to serve more handi- 
capped young people, so should public 
libraries in the area. 

8. In recent years state and municipal gov- 
ernments have enacted regulations requiring 
that public buildings be planned and con- 
structed so as to be safe and accessible to the 
handicapped. Public libraries should plan 
their buildings to conform to the “American 
Standard Specifications for Making Buildings 
and Facilities Accessible To, and Usable By, 
the Physically Handicapped.” 

9, State-federal programs for handicapped 
children and adults provided under the Social 
Security Act of 1935 and later amendments 
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Public libraries are ex- 
pected to serve the elder- 
ly in nursing homes and 
institutions, as well as in 
their own homes. 


have been augmented by a variety of public 
laws passed by the 88th and 89th congresses. 
Public Law 89-511, extending and amending 
the Library Services and Construction Act, is 
but an example. In its final week last October, 
the 89th Congress passed the Morse-Carey 
amendment to the Elementary and Seccndary 
Education Act of 1965. The new Title VI estab- 
lishes a bureau for the handicapped in the 
Office of Education which will administer a 
state grant program of $206 million for two 
years to improve special educational services 
to handicapped children. A National Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped Children is also 
to be formed. 

10. More attention is being given today by 
professional authorities working with the hand- 
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icapped to the other problems associated with 
physical handicaps: social and cultural depri- 
vation, educational retardation, special learn- 
ing problems, inadequate vocational guidance 
and training. Librarians, as well as other edu- 
cators, should inform themselves of the facets 
of multiple handicaps by reading more of the 
literature relating to education of exceptional 
children and rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. 

11. Each year a larger number of handi- 
capped persons are being rehabilitated to join 
their families at home, to attend school and 
college, and to obtain employment in open in- 
dustry. Great effort is being made to integrate 
handicapped persons into community activi- 
ties. Libraries, as well as churches, schools, 
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recreational facilities, and industrial and 
commercial firms, are our social institutions 
in which the handicapped have as rightful a 
place as any citizen. The handicapped, like 
other minority groups, should not be discrim- 
inated against in our society. Libraries have a 
responsibility to serve the handicapped and 
also a responsibility to improve public atti- 
tudes about the handicapped. 

12. Perhaps the most progressive step in 
medical and social welfare programs in our 
veneration has been the development of the 
concept of the team approach in order to pro- 
vide effective therapeutic services. In work 
with the chronically ill and disabled, the reha- 
bilitation team includes the physician, the 
nurse, the occupational, physical, and speech 
therapist, the social worker, the psychologist, 
the special educator, and the rehabilitation 
counselor. They contribute their services to 
the team effort, sometimes together, or in 
turn. 

In joining in services benefiting the handi- 
capped, the librarian has also joined the reha- 
bilitation team. eee 
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A Seamless Web 


The Systems Approach 


to Library Service 


by Hannis S. Smith 


Let us, for a moment, consider the definition 
of “network” given us by that notorious lexi- 
cographer and famous biographer, Dr. Samu- 
el Johnson. He wrote: 


Network: Any thing reticulated or decussated 
at equal distances with interstices between the 
intersections. 

Decussated: Intersected at acute angles. and 

Reticulated: Made of network; formed with 
interstitial vaduities. 


Those interstices between the intersections, 
in the library network which I am going to 
discuss could be identified as the distances 
between service points. They must not be 
identified as the distances between our prac- 
tices and our ideals. Nor they can represent 
the uncrossed distances between us as librari- 
ans. 

Recent action by Congress has authorized 
funds to help develop networks of interlibrary 
cooperation. The first appropriation is small 
and provides funds only for the purpose of 
making plans for creating such networks. 
This has a great potential, but I am somewhat 
chagrined that the national legislature appears 
to be ahead of so many in the library profes- 
sion. This is the kind of challenge which li- 
brarians must rise to meet. 

I think that I am going to begin with what 
may seem to some of you an unnecessary re- 
view of matters which you will call “old hat.” 
There are two reasons for my doing this. One 
is that there may be some who are not yet as 
familiar with these ideas as others. The other, 
which is even more important, is that I will be 
setting out the assumptions upon which my 
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thesis rests. It is not possible for any idea or 
concept to be stronger than its weakest as- 
sumption. 

My first assumption is that within a small 
group of a few hundred persons, librarians 
will find just about as broad a range of intel- 
lectual interests as we would find in a group 
even a thousand times that size. 

After all, once we have discovered in a 
group of people interests that cover the full 
range of human knowledge, adding more peo- 
ple will not broaden the range of interest but 
merely increase the number of individuals in- 
terested in each facet and/or multiply the 
possible combinations of interests in any one 
individual. 

My second assumption is that this full 
range of human knowledge has, in large part, 
been recorded or encoded in one or more var- 
ious forms from which, in one or more var- 
ious ways, we humans decode that portion of 
such knowledge as we want or need into an- 


è Mr. Smith, director 
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other form which is usable to us. I have 
stated this deliberately to sound as though I 


am referring only to electronically computer- | 


ized knowledge. But the most prevalent form 
of this recording or encoding is the printed 
word in which our miraculous minds have en- 
coded the mass of ideas, knowledge, inspira- 
tion, and beauty within mankind and from 
which, at any time in the future, any mind 
skilled in the reading of the language which 
has been used, may decode and store within 
itself those same intellectual products which 
other minds had originally stored within the 
printed page. 

My third assumption may be the most 
difficult for many to grant as an assumption. 
It is that every human being, regardless of 
his place of residence, his age, his economic 
or social status, and his intellectual attain- 
ments, should have available to him the right of 
convenient access to any and all of the encod- 
ed knowledge and ideas of mankind for which 
he has a need and which he is able to decode 
into himself. You will understand, of course, 
that this recognizes differences in the need 
for, and differences in the ability to make use 
of, the many kinds of fact, information, and 
idea to be found in the full range of recorded 
knowledge. 

Now, to bring these assumptions together 
into a coherent structure. Being specific, this 
means that any ordinarily literate working 
man, of any adult age, who lives in Flin Flon, 
is entitled to have convenient access to the full 
range of the contents of the Library of Con- 
gress, the British Museum, and the National 
Library of Canada. 

We know that this cannot be attained in 
such simple terms. Nor can we overlook the 
obstacles presented to the ideal of convenience 
of use by the magnificent distances which sep- 
arate such a man from the three famous 
sources of recorded knowledge I have men- 
tioned. But J think you and I also know that a 
solution can be found in another idea. 

Our three basic assumptions can be met by 
creating what I call a seamless web of library 
service. 

When our man from Flin Flon wants to 
read something, to find out something, he 
doesn’t care whether the book in which the 
answer is found comes from a public library, 


a school library, a college library, a special 
library, a university library, or a provincial 
or national library. That is, just so long as he 
gets the information, the idea, the knowledge 
that he needs. 

He must be able to get what he needs from 
one of them, through the one which he finds 
most convenient and accessible. All of them 
together constitute the components of my 
“seamless web.” I am convinced that if our 
libraries are to fulfill their basic function in 
the life of our civilization, that we (meaning 
librarians operating in organized society) are 
going to have to develop this seamless web in 
a most systematic fashion. 


The public library’s responsibility 


Of all the kinds of libraries I have men- 
tioned, the most generalized in function, the 
most generalized in clientele, and the most 
widely accessible is the public library. And it 
seems logical that it is the responsibility of 
the public library to take the lead in the de- 
velopment of interlocking systems of interli- 
brary communication and use, which will re- 
sult in a seamless web of library service for 
every motivated reader-user in our society. 

Now that I have thrown a gauntlet, let me 
get down to some important details. Of 
course, the public libraries cannot do this 
alone. The concept means nothing without the 
full participation of all those other kinds of 
libraries. And it is not the kind of coopera- 
tion where “you coo and I operate.” All are 
full partners. So, I must explain to all the 
others why I picked on the public library 
first, instead of one of them. 

Here I should add that when I say “public 
library” I include whatever organization car- 
ries the state, provincial, and national respon- 
sibility for the development of public library 
service, 

The public library is, of its very nature, pe- 
culiarly fitted for the task of forwarding in- 
terlibrary cooperation, because it is a publicly 
supported library, open to all the public of all 
ages, having no specialized goals, specialized 
responsibilities, nor specialized requirements 
of use or user. While it cannot be all things to 
all men, it can be all of the things it was de- 
signed to be, not only to all men, but also to 
all sorts of other kinds of libraries and insti- 
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tutions. But it must be prepared and able to 
do this leading. 

Most of you are familiar with the published 
reports which began appearing in library lit- 
erature during the 1940’s. Lowell Martin’s 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Chi- 
cago is one of the landmarks. His detailed 
study, which was concerned with the attain- 
ment of quality in public library service, ar- 
rived at the conclusions we now might call the 
“clichés” of the standards: That, in order to 
attain quality service, at a reasonable cost per 
capita of the population, public libraries must 
be organized on a large population basis. The 
familiar 100,000 minimum population figure 
came out of this study. 

Other studies, surveys, and analyses fol- 
lowed on this and confirmed Mr. Martin’s 
conclusions—so much so, in fact, that by the 
time I attended the Graduate Library School 
at the University of Chicago (as an ex-G.L.) 
the courses in public library administration 
were propounding the large-population, large- 
area concept as basic, and graduate students 
were investigating the various governmental, 
economic, sociological, and sentimental fac- 
tors involved in applying this concept to local 
public library service in many parts of North 
America. 

Following graduation, my first job was as 
assistant director of the Mississippi Library 
Survey, of which Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk 
was director. We studied, analyzed, and toured 
Mississippi for several months. One of my as- 
signments was to write the published report 
from the drafts of the various consultants 
and specialists. The report, which bears the 
title People Without Books, begins with a par- 
aphrase of the famous lines of Donne: “No 
library is an island, entire to itself.” All of 
you can leap from there to the conclusion that 
the report recommends organizing library 
service in Mississippi into a number of re- 
gional (mulitcounty) public library systems, 
each to serve no fewer than 100,000 people, 
and some many more than that. 

My subsequent observations and experience 
in a number of states have served to reinforce 
and expand this principle. A new and in- 
triguing addition to this is the New York esti- 
mate that such a system must have no fewer 
than 100,000 nonfiction titles in its collection. 
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The county’s role 
In most of the United States, the principal 


‘intermediate unit of government between 


cities and villages and states is the county. In 
all of the states in which I have worked, this 
unit is not only the largest below state level, 
but it is also the largest which has the author- 
ity to establish and maintain public libraries. 
Although the states accept responsibility for 
assisting and encouraging the establishment 
and development of public libraries, they or- 
dinarily do not actually operate direct public 
library service. But what is more important, 
public library service in the United States has 
been, and still is, generally, a purely local 
(i.e., village or city) function. 

The reasons behind this structure and allo- 
cation of function are many. But the one most 
important, it seems to me, is this: Each func- 
tion or service of government has been orga- 
nized and operated at that level of govern- 
ment at which it could be most effective, most 
efficient, and most economical—all this in the 
eyes of those who set up the governmental 
pattern in the first place. This principle is still 
quite valid, but circumstances have changed. 

From this, for example, we can easily see 
why public libraries, like public schools, 
started as individual city or village functions. 
People could walk to them, use them, and re- 
turn home in half a day or less. 

Similarly, county functions, such as law en- 
forcement, courts, tax collecting, and the 
keeping of legal records, were assigned to the 
county unit which was set up so that a man 
could ride to the central courthouse town on 
horseback or in a horse-drawn vehicle, trans- 
act necessary business, and return home with- 
in a single day. This limited the optimum size 
of a county to a radius of 25 to 30 miles from 
the central city or village. The county func- 
tions are used less frequently than the city 
functions, and thus could be farther away. 
These geographical limitations have now been 
overcome by the invention of the automobile 
and telephone, plus the proliferation of high- 
ways. 

A. good example of the change so wrought 
by the automotive age is in the organizing of 
fire fighting. If fire-fighting equipment is to 
do any good, it must arrive at the scene of the 
fire before the building burns down, or even 
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before the building is so far gone it is not 
worth saving. When fire fighting was done by 
manly volunteers who pulled their own 
wheeled coils of hose behind them, the area 
which could be protected by such an organi- 
zation was confined to a few city blocks or a 
few rural homesteads. But now we have high- 
ly sophisticated fire-fighting vehicles capable 
of moving in excess of one mile a minute. 
Combined with our system of telephonic 
equipment which can give almost instan- 
taneous notification of the discovery of a fire, 
we find that we can use these to operate fire 
protection districts many miles in diameter. 
This is a striking application of new develop- 
ments to an older type of organization, with 
immensely beneficial results. 

We should be able to do as well with 
libraries and other governmental functions. 

Let us look at some of our other govern- 
mental functions in the light of these and 
similar inventions and developments. School 
districts are being consolidated into larger 
and larger administrative groupings, having 
elementary units closer to the residence of lit- 
tle children and secondary units of large size 
to which young people must be transported 
considerable distances. I know of no univer- 
sally accepted optimum size for such a school 
district, but it seems logical that the old size 
of a county, which is now less than one hour 
of travel time in diameter, is a reasonable one 
for this function. 

For other functions such as law enforce- 
ment, courts, tax collecting, and the mainte- 
nance of records, our old county size is now 
completely obsolete. People within a radius of 
one hundred miles can travel to the center, 
transact business, and return home in half-a- 
day! 

With our more sophisticated knowledge of 
library operation, including the concept of 
strong centers, medium-strength subcenters, 
and satellite branches, and adding the bocok- 
mobile (which is a small satellite branch on 
wheels), the optimum size of an operating 
library district would appear to be more near- 
ly the same as for these county functions, 
rather than those for the school district which 
was used formerly. Few people walk to a 
library any more, and the basic small library 
can come riding to them if they are in remote 


areas. 

The principal obstacle to the consolidation 
of governmental functions into larger geo- 
graphical units has been the reluctance of 
local and county officials to recognize the ob- 
solescence of their smaller units. [ am sympa- 
thetic to the extent that I realize that consoli- 
dation would greatly reduce the number of 
top jobs such as sheriffs, tax collectors, regis- 
trars of deeds, and commissioners. It is not to 
be expected that the average official will be 
willing to support a movement which would 
eliminate his job. 

But this factor does not apply to proposals 
for library consolidation, because the local 
library, with its staff, is still necessary and 
probably needs expanding if there are to be 
sufficiently accessible service and appropriate- 
ly located service outlets. So, in searching for 
the obstacles to this highly desirable library 
progress, it seems to me that the obstacles are 
a combination of three factors: a lack of un- 
derstanding of what public library service 
really is, a defense of local status, and just 
plain inertia. 

If the local public library has been little 
more than a collection of popular fiction and 
children’s books, and/or if it is the prestige 
principality of a few influential people such as 
board members or a club, and/or if the com- 
munity as a whole makes little use of the 
library—then it has never had any experience 
by which to learn how much it is missing by 
not having real library service available. It is 
entirely understandable why in such a com- 
munity (or really, and most unfortunately, in 
all those communities) there is no strong 
local popular movement to force the improve- 
ment of local public library service. In fact, 
and amazingly enough, such conditions fre- 
quently result in a strong fight to prevent any 
kind of worthwhile local development. 


A core of principles 


The foregoing has been a preamble to a 
core of principles which can be stated quickly. 
Given my first assumptions of the need for “a 
seamless web of library service” in the light 
of new inventions and their potential applica- 
tions to library service (and their potential 
for inducing still newer inventions) and, on 
the basis of an analysis of professional expe- 
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rience, I will proceed to expound my thesis 
and state a few principles. 

TueEsis: All public library service must be 
organized on a large enough population basis 
to provide the economic base for the quality 
of library service which is described in public 
library standards, (The ALA adopted new 
ones at its 1966 New York Conference). 

To accomplish this, we will have to create 
public library organizations which combine 
many of our smaller local service areas into 
multigovernmental-unit territories of consid- 
erable size. 

If this multiunit kind of system is to be 
successful, it must incorporate certain basic 
principles of organization and administration. 

The five I list may not be complete, but I 
believe them to constitute what is most vital. 

l. The public library system must have a 
sound basis in law. Since it is public service, 
the laws of the state or province must make 
provision for the establishment of such a sys- 
tem by the combination of existing local units 
of government, regardless of whether they 
have or have not already established and are 
supporting public library service. 

This combination could be compulsory or 
voluntary or induced by the availability of 
outside aid funds. 

The most difficult part of organizing the 
larger system should be the job of getting the 
local units to want to combine. Once this moti- 
vation is achieved, the legal implementation 
should be as easy as possible. 

2. The public library system must have a 
sound base of tax support. This is impera- 
tive. It is important to remember that I did 
not say “local tax support.” In some of our 
new systems in Minnesota, the tax base is 
composed of local tax funds plus a combina- 
tion of state and federal-aid funds. There is a 
basic minimum of local effort required to 
earn the aid funds. I call this a sound base. 

3. The public library system must have a 
sound administrative structure. This canbe 
insured to some extent by the basis in law. 
But it cannot be guaranteed if the law is made 
flexible enough to provide the necessary vari- 
ations for mutually satisfactory multiunit 
membership. Existing interests of local units 
in many varied combinations must be protect- 
ed and will inevitably be varied in their re- 
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quirements. 

While the structure of the government of 
the system, whether by a traditional type of 
board or as a department of government, Is 
an important factor in this, equally so is the 
specific authority which the system exercises 
over its individual member units. I have 
heard the invocations to local autonomy and 
states rights too long and too loud to have 
any illusions about there being any magic in 
the word “federation.” 

Any combination of smaller units, whether 
by consolidation or federation, can be no 
stronger than the administrative authority 
which is invested in its central management. 

4. The services of the system, and the ser- 
vice outlets of the system, must be organized 
and distributed to provide a maximum of ac- 
cessibility within the limits of geography and 
population distribution or density. Here we 
can turn again to our man in Flin Flon. He 
cannot have the same convenience of access to 
library service as does the man who lives just 
around the corner from a metropolitan public 
library. But this does not mean that his need 
is correspondingly less. Therefore, our library 
system must take advantage of every ‘known 
technique of dissemination and method of 
transmission for getting service to him. While 
it may take longer for him to get the service, 
because of a combination of geography and 
cost considerations, it still must be possible 
for him to get the service if he is patient. 

5. The system must be compatible with 
other systems and with all other kinds of 
libraries. This may sound innocuous, but it is 
really full of dynamite or dynamics—potential 
dynamite which can throw the whole system 
off course or potential dynamics to help fulfill 
the goal of a network of library service 
forming a seamless web, covering all the re- 
quired forms and manifestations of knowl- 
edge and making such knowledge available to 
all kinds, conditions, and distributions of 
men. 

There must be compatibility with school 
libraries in helping to fill the burgeoning in- 
tellectual needs of school students: compati- 
bility with academic and specialized libraries 
in working together to meet the challenge of 
the college student, of the advanced research 
candidate for higher degrees, of the analyst or 
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administrator in business and industry, and 
of the out-of-school adult whose interest and 
ability lead his curiosity into deeper and 
broader explorations of the realm of human 
knowledge. 

Here, the word “compatibility” is used also 
in its newer application to the electronic stor- 
age, retrieval, and dissemination of knowl- 
edge. All libraries are going to have to make 
the greatest and best possible use of the mira- 
culous indexing and transmission potentials 
of the rapidly developing electronic devices. 
Otherwise, we will all be buried under 
mounds of unused catalog cards or unusable 
indexes and abstracts—unused or unusable, 
not because of faulty organization, but be- 
cause of overwhelming quantity. 

But to return for a moment to my point 
about all kinds of libraries. While I have said 
that the public library is the logical source of 
initiating this cooperation and probably the 
most logical instrument for coordinating it, it 
must be emphasized strongly that all of this 
will amount to nothing without the full coop- 
eration of all kinds of libraries: school, aca- 





demic, and special, as well as public. Each 
will have its own role to fill in its own area 
and field of responsibility, but it must also 
share in filling the role of libraries in general. 

And I think we are going to be successful 
in forming stronger public libraries, in 
forming library systems which work together 
with all kinds of libraries, and we will create 
this seamless web of library service. eee 


PIII IAAI IAI IIIS ISIAI IIIS SAAAAA 
: INTERESTED IN THE AMERICAN INDIAN? 


+ 

%- 

In one book, REFERENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE AMER- + 

ICAN INDIAN, you will find everything you want to know. % 

. . . Biographies of notable living Indians; organizations > 
and groups interested in Indian affairs; government 
agencies; reservations and tribal councils; Indian schools; 
2,000 books on Indians, with annotations, classified by 
subject; museums and libraries; sources of authentic 
indian arts and crafts: state parks, memorials and monu- 
ments; related newspapers, magazines and periodicals; 
related course offerings of American colleges and univer- 
sities. A total of 544 pages, hardbound-—-the most com- 

K plete guide to the American Indian aver published. First + 
printing price, only $15 per copy—ON APPROVAL. Send 

from publisher: B. KLEIN AND 

x 
* * 


no money. Order toda 
04 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


COMPANY, Dept. 17, 
10011. 
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When will the library get 
Larry Two Feathers? 


LARRY TWO FEATHERS, by Virginia Struble Burlingame. Suspense and adventure in- 
volving an Indian boy and a cache of stolen Army money. $3.75 


AND ONE TO GROW ON, by Dorothy Pickard. In a character-building year of new faces 


and experiences, a ten-year-old girl learns that “Understanding is the beginning of wisdom.” 


$3.75 


THE DRONIEST BEE IN THE HIVE, by Ann Jensen. “A vivid picture of life in 


that fascinating, highly complex community, the beehive.” Chicago Tribune. For primary chil- 


dren. $1.75 


THE PREDICAMENT OF GREGORY GRAY, by Virginia M. Jones. The delight- 


ful story of a young squirrel and how he learns to pull through a bad situation. For pre-schoolers. 


$1.75 


BULL-BULL, THE INDIAN BOY, by George Beltz. Bull-Bull, son of the great chief, 


yearns to make his father proud of him in the hunt for the great bighorn sheep. Adventure for 


pre-schoolers. $1.75 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


Box 179, St. Louis, Missouri 63166 
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National Policy Statement 
On International Book and Library Activities 


Word of the release of this national policy 
statement, approved by President Johnson on 
January 4, was received by the American Li- 
brary Association at its Midwinter Meeting 
in New Orleans, January 9-14. 


In his message to Congress of February 2, 
1966, the President said, “Education lies at 
the heart of every nation’s hopes and pur- 
poses. It must be at the heart of our inter- 
national relations.” Books, by definition, are 
essential to education and to the achievement 
of literacy. They are also essential to com- 
munication and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. It is through books that 
people communicate in the most lasting form 
their beliefs, aspirations, cultural achieve- 
ments, and scientific and technical knowledge. 

In the United States and other developed 
countries, where there has been the oppor- 
tunity for a long time to emphasize education 
and books, there have been created vast re- 
sources of printed materials and other forms 
of recorded knowledge in all fields of human 
endeavor. In the United States, a great com- 
plex of library systems has emerged, serving 
ordinary citizens as well as students and 
scholars. In the developing countries, where 
more than two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion live, there is an acute need for the books 
essential to educational growth and general 
social progress, and for libraries which can 
enable these nations more easily to acquire 
and use the technology of the modern world. 
The United States government declares that it 
is prepared, as a major policy, to give full 
and vigorous support to a coordinated effort 
of public and private organizations which will 
make more available to the developing coun- 
tries these book and library resources of the 
United States which these countries need and 
desire. 

The total needs of the developing countries 
with regard to books cannot be adequately 
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filled by assistance from the outside; nor, 
under present conditions, can they be filled 
from local resources. From a long-range point 
of view, the establishment of viable book 
publishing and distributing facilities in the 
developing countries and regions is essential. 
It shall therefore also be the policy of the 
United States government to encourage and 
support the establishment of such facilities. 

The utility of books goes beyond their con- 
tribution to material progress. The free and 
full exchange of ideas, experiences, and in- 
formation, through books, is indispensable to 
effective communication between people and 
nations, and has a unique role to play in the 
enrichment of the human spirit. Recognizing 
this, the United States government is further 
prepared, as a major policy, actively to pro- 
mote the free flow of books and other forms 
of recorded knowledge. 

The task of filling the world’s need for 
books and of achieving an adequate exchange 
of books among the nations is immense. No 
single institution or agency and no single 
government can hope to accomplish it alone. 
It is therefore essential that all agencies of 
government concerned in any way with inter- 
national book and library programs assign 
to these a high priority. It is further essential 
that they coordinate their book and library 
efforts with those of other pertinent govern- 
ment agencies and private institutions. Agen- 
cies will propose to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress any requirements for 
new legislation or special funds to carry out 
this policy. All agencies of government, under 
the direction of the Department of State, 
should actively seek to cooperate with other 
governments on a bilateral or multilateral 
basis in the achievement of these objectives. 

The assistant secretary of state for educa- 
tional and cultural affairs has the responsi- 
bility for coordinating United States govern- 
ment efforts in this field. eee 
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The “alphabet soup” of organizations 
is thicker than ever today. 
In this article, the ALA delegate 


describes one of them. 


IFLA: International Federation 


of Library Associations 


by Foster E. Mohrhardt 


Many library opportunities and challenges 
once considered purely local in nature have 
been met by national cooperation and action. 
There is an increasing awareness that we 
now face a need for international coopera- 
tion and coordination in meeting new and 
larger opportunities. The International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations provides a 
well established base for such international 
efforts. 

From its inception, the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations has had im- 
portant relationships to the American Library 
Association. As is pointed out in the official 


IFLA records: 


On the occasion of the 50th anniversary con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
(ALA) held in Atlantic City in October 1926, 
an international committee recommended the 
ALA to take the initiative of consulting na- 
tional associations and to invite delegates au- 
thorized to study the creation of an Interna- 
tional Library Committee to the Edinburgh 
meeting of the following year. There at the 50th 
anniversary conference of the (British) Library 
Association in 1927, such an “International Li- 
brary and Bibliographical Committee” was defi- 
nitely established. The resolution was signed by 
the representatives of 15 countries. Thus IFLA 
was founded. 


The IFLA Council met once in the United 
States in 1933 at Chicago when W. W. Bishop 





was president of IFLA. It is only in the past 
twenty years, however, that there has been 
general interest on the part of U.S. librarians 
in IFLA activities. 

The growing interest and greater participa- 
tion in IFLA by U.S. librarians have raised 
numerous questions concerning its organiza- 
tion, operation, and significance. This report 
will provide some background information 
and evaluation. 


The IFLA organization 


At least twenty international associations 
have programs concerned with some phase 
of librarianship. However, the only major 
one whose primary interests are in the library 
field is the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, in Europe, FIAB (Féd- 


e Mr. Mohrhardt, 
ALA’s president- 
elect, is director of 
the National Agri- 
cultural Library, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ération internationale des associations de 
bibliothécaires). The federation’s objective 
is: 

To promote cooperation in the field of librarian- 
ship and bibliography, and particularly to carry 
out investigations and make propositions con- 
cerning the international relations between li- 
braries, library associations, bibliographers, and 
other organized groups. 


-Membership is organized in two categories: 

1) Full and 2) Associate Membership. Full 
membership is open to library associations, 
national and international, whose fields relate 
to the general problems of libraries, bibli- 
ographic work, etc. For the United States, full 
membership is held by the American Library 
Association, the Medical Library Association, 
Special Libraries Association, Association of 
Research Libraries, and American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. Only those with full 
membership have voting rights. At present 
there are about 95 full members. 

In addition to numerous national library 
associations, the following international as- 
sociations are also members of IFLA: 


International Association of Libraries of 
Judaica and Hebraica, 

International Association of Agricultural 
Librarians and Documentalists (IAALD), 

International Association of Technological 
University Libraries (IATUL), 

International Association of Law Libraries, 
and 

Association of International Libraries. 


Associate membership is available to li- 
braries, bibliographic institutes, library 
schools, and the like. Associate members may 
attend the General Council but do not have 
the right to vote. Associate Membership, with 
dues of 150 Swiss francs (about $35) per 
year, includes free the current publications 
of IFLA. Affiliation also enables the institu- 
tion to cooperate directly in various IFLA 
activities and committees in areas such as 
cataloging, library statistics, lending, ete. 


Organizational structure 

The General Council (the governing body) 
includes members of the Executive Board 
and one representative from each of the Full 
Members. 
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The T. P. Sevensma Prize 


A prize has been instituted under the auspices 
of the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations to reward, under the conditions fixed 
by the present statutes, the author of the best 
paper devoted to questions of libraries in their 
relations with current problems. The paper must 
be a new work, not published before, 10,000 to 
15,000 words long. 

Entries are now invited for a study, to be 
completed by the end of 1967, on one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


1. Specialized reading rooms in national li- 
braries: problems of organization. 

2. The coordination of activities between na- 
tional and special libraries: book purchase, 
bibliographical work, readers, 

3. Libraries for the handicapped, with special 
reference to coordination between voluntary and 
charitable organizations, on the one hand, and 
statutory bodies for library provision on the 
other, 

4. The need for university libraries to adapt 
their philosophy and their traditional structure 
to the present situation, in which the number 
of students and of publications is ever increas- 
ing, while at the same time scientific research 
tends to become more and more specialized. 


The prize money will be 1500 Swiss francs. 

The competition is open to all members of 
an association affiliated to IFLA, who are less 
than 40 years of age at the date of the com- 
petition. 

Papers are sent anonymously. Every paper 
must carry a pen name which must be inscribed 
on a sealed envelope containing the name, sur- 
name, date and place of birth, nationality, and 
address of the author. 

Those intending to compete should inform the 
IFLA Secretariat, 13 Vine Court Road, Seven- 
oaks, Kent, England, confidentially, as soon as 
possible, indicating in which language they in- 
tend to submit their work. 

The finished work should be sent to the 
General Secretariat to arrive before December 
31, 1967, typed in three copies. 

The prize will be awarded by the special 
jury and will be announced at the session of 
the General Council in August 1968. 
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An Executive Board, elected by the Gen- 
eral Council, is composed of a president, four 
vice-presidents, and a treasurer. Generally the 


board includes one representative from each’ 


of the following: a library system of West- 
ern Europe, of North America, and of the 
Socialist countries of Eastern Europe. 

A Consultative Committee, composed of 
members of the Executive Board, presidents 
and secretaries of all sections, presidents and 
secretaries of all committees, and a repre- 
sentative of each regional group of member 
associations, “recommends” the names of 
proposed members of the Executive Board 
for submission to the General Council. 

Association work is carried out through 
“sections” and “committees.” Sections, which 
are organized according to type of library, 
include: 


National and University Libraries 

Public Libraries (including subsections for 
children’s libraries and libraries in hos- 
pitals) 

Special Libraries 

International Libraries 

Libraries and Museums of the Theater Arts 

Parliamentary and Administrative Libraries 


Committees, organized according to types 
of activities in libraries, include: 


Uniform cataloging rules 

Union catalogs and international loans 

Exchange of publications (Subsection on 
official publications) 

Periodicals and serial publications 

Library statistics 

Rare and precious books and documents 

Library education and training 

Library buildings and planning 

Mechanization 

Reprography 

Bibliography 


Organization of members into regional 
groups is also possible, and a Latin American 
group was established in September 1962. 


Publications 
Serial publications of IFLA include: 


1. Proceedings of the Council, containing 
significant papers and discussions at IFLA 


meetings. These proceedings are published 
annually. 

2. IFLA News, a quarterly mimeographed 
report of IFLA activities and other significant 
international events of importance to librar- 
ians. 

3. IFLA Repertoire of member associa- 
tions. This is the official handbook of the 
association published in loose-leaf form with 
annual supplements. 

Libri, the quarterly International Library 
Review, carries as a regular feature important 
articles and communications from IFLA. 


During 1966, with meetings on successive 
weeks in The Hague of IFLA, the Interna- 
tional Federation for Documentation, and 
ASLIB, a unique opportunity was provided 
for personal intercommunication between out- 
standing librarians and documentalists from 
all parts of the world. Taking advantage of 
this situation, a special meeting was called 
on September 19, 1966, for the officers of 
IFLA and the International Federation for 
Documentation. 


Librarians and documentalists 


Even though librarians and documentalists 
have worked cooperatively for half a century 
in library, documentation, and information 
activities, the emphasis upon science informa- 
tion in the past decade has acted as a catalyst 
in stimulating controversy between these two 
groups. 

Leaders of both the FID and IFLA have 
felt that there is an urgent need for stressing 
compatibility and cooperation rather than 
competition. Some members of both federa- 
tions feel that the objectives of these organi- 
zations would be strengthened if the two as- 
sociations were combined into one, but this 
is still a minority viewpoint. The most that 
one can hope for in the next few years is 
that the two groups will identify areas of 
common interest where they can join in co- 
operative projects. 

Among those so identified at this joint 
officers meeting were bibliography, union 
catalogs, serials publications, some aspects 
of classification, reprography, mechanization, 
terminology, standardization, education and 
training, and publications. 
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In addition, each group recognized spe- 
cializations that were unique to each associa- 
tion. For example, theater arts, parliamentary 
and administrative libraries, children’s librar- 
ies, hospital libraries, national libraries, li- 
brary buildings, rare books, etc., are library, 
rather than documentation, oriented. On the 
other hand, research on the theoretical basis 
of information, research in classification, in- 
formation science, data documentation, and 
technical information for industry are pri- 
marily of interest to documentalists. 


1967 IFLA meeting 


The next IFLA General Council sessions 
will be held in Toronto, Canada, August 
14-20. This meeting has been arranged under 
the sponsorship of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation as part of the Canadian centennial 
celebration. Immediately following the ses- 
sion, from August 21 until August 26, tours 
of Canada for visitors from abroad will be 
arranged by the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion. 

Preliminary arrangements are now being 
made for a follow-up tour to the East Coast 
of the United States between August 26 and 
September 2. 

‘The Canadian Library Association officials 
are concerned about housing and space fa- 
cilities for the meeting in Toronto. At present 
they estimate that they will not be able to 
make arrangements for more than 3C0 par- 
ticipants. Additional information will be 
furnished to U.S. librarians as soon as further 
arrangements and decisions are made by the 
sponsors in Canada. eee 
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PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and grail now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Bu di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write 

DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 12 Chicago40 
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FOR LIBRARY BINDING? 


Goed enough reason! Librarians, purchasing 
agents, and trustees have learned that to 
save dollars, there is no substitute for books 
which wear well. 


It doesn't require any advanced mathematics 
fo know that a binding which lasts five 
times as Jong as a regular edition binding, 
costs only one/fifth the price and makes it 
possible to have a larger collection within 
an existing budget. 

There is only one Library Binding whether 
you obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, 
or prebound new books. 

To know more about Library Binding and 
how it can help you, dig into our Treasure 
. Chest for the following educational materials: 
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Handbook for Library Binding 
(1963) — $1.00 


Standard for Library Binding 
(Revised 1963) . 
List of Certified Library Bindors 


Current Poster for Library 
Promotion 


Set of Colored Slides, “The Art 
That Binds” 

16mm Sound, Color Films, ‘The 
Art That Binds” and "From 

Babylon to Bibliotheque” 


LIBRARY, BINDING INSTITUTE. 


160 State St., Boston, — Mass. , 02109 
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Cooperation between ALA 


and State Library Associations 


by Ruth Warncke, Deputy Executive Director, American Library Association 


The relationships between the state and na- 
tional library associations are something of a 
hodge-podge for a very comforting reason. 
Democracy has been at work again. The dem- 
ocratic process involves virtues great enough 
to die for, but among these are not efficiency, 
tidiness, logical consistency, nor production 
of institutional patterns that are easy to un- 
derstand. 

Had ALA been established in a totalitarian 
country, it would probably be the one and 
only national library association and in each 
state an exact miniature replica of ALA, its 
creature and its tool, would exist. You would 
not have to wonder about cooperation, nor 
would I have to discuss it. 

Even in the confusion that results when 
every man has his say, certain fundamental 
principles must exist as the foundation of 
cooperation among associations. Our common 
goals provide the keystone, and we even have 
them written down! ALA’s purpose is “to 
promote library service and librarianship.” 
That is the statement in the Constitution. In 
the November issue of the ALA Bulletin, a 
further statement clarifies the objective: “In 
the furtherance of this objective, it [ALA] 
seeks to make books and ideas vital forces in 
American life, to make libraries easily acces- 
sible to all people, to improve professional 
standards of librarianship, and to create and 
publish professional literature.” 

I haven’t examined the statement of pur- 
pose of each of the state associations, but I 
cannot believe that they vary fundamentally 
from that of ALA. Those that have become 


chapters of ALA have agreed to accept the state- 
ment in the ALA Bylaws: “The purpose of a 
chapter is to promote general library service 
and librarianship within its geographic area 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general 
and joint enterprises with the American 
Library Association and other library 
groups.” 

While we are speaking of our purposes, as 
we all too rarely do, it might be well to point 
out that neither national, state, provincial, 
territorial, nor regional associations declare 
themselves in existence to serve their individ- 
ual members. Rather, they rally members to 
achieve a higher general purpose for the good 
of society. 

The answer to “What’s in it for me?” is 
“Nothing—but the opportunity to join in a 
significant social venture.” All individual 
benefits, such as increased salaries and im- 
proved working conditions, are incidental to 
the extension and improvement of libraries 
and librarianship, and those who accept the 
windfalls without contributing to the total 
effort are free-loaders—not shoppers who have 
examined a product and found it unsatisfac- 
tory or too expensive. 


The same goals 
The goals, then, of the national library as- 
sociation and of state, regional, provincial, 


o This paper was presented at the annual con- 
ference of the Minnesota Library Association and 
also was published in the September 1966 issue 
of Minnesota Libraries. 
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territorial, and local associations are funda- 
mentally the same. What is the relationship of 
one, ALA, to the others? No defined relation- 
ship exists until the state, regional, provincial, 
territorial, or local association becomes a 
chapter of ALA. As you know, all of the state 
associations are now chapters, as are most re- 
gional associations—Southeastern, Southwest- 
ern, Mountain Plains, and Pacific Northwest— 
and some provincial associations, British Co- 
lumbia and Ontario. 

The chapters and ALA are loosely analo- 
gous to a federation of libraries. Each chapter 
is completely independent in its organization, 
its management, its program, its dues struc- 
ture. It becomes a chapter by signifying its 
willingness to be one, provided a majearity of 
ALA members residing in the area involved, 
and voting on the issue, is in favor cf such 
action. And only 10 per cent of the ALA 
members in the area have to vote! 

One other qualification exists—the one that 
kept four state associations from chapter sta- 
tus for a long, sad time. That qualificetion is 
that there be no conflict in principle between 
the constitution and bylaws of the association 
involved and the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the American Library Association. The ALA 
constitutional clause to which all of the state 
library associations are now able to subscribe 
is Article II], Membership, Sec. 1: “Members. 
Any person, library, or other organization in- 
terested in library service and librarianship 
may become a member upon payment of dues 
provided for in the Bylaws.” 

Like member libraries of systems, the chap- 
ters have representation on the governing 
body of the overall association—and we shall 
talk about that later—-and they have specified 
responsibilities. The responsibility, as specified 
in ALA Bylaws is awesome—and I wonder 
how many members of chapters know that it 
rests on their shoulders? Here it is—straight 
from ALA’s Constitution: “Each state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, or regional chapter shall 
be the final authority within the American 
Library Association in respect to all programs 
and policies which concern only the area for 
which the chapter is responsible provided 
they are not inconsistent with any programs 
and policies established by the ALA Coun- 
cil.” 
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Responsibility and authority, final and ab- 
solute, rests in the chapter, for the implemen- 
tation of the common goals—“to extend and 


‘improve library service and librarianship” 


within the chapter’s geographical area. A plea 
to ALA headquarters, “Can you do something 
about the fact that the State Board of Educa- 
tion has lowered the certification require- 
ments for school librarians?” or “What can 
you do to require the junior colleges opening 
all over our state to provide their own 
libraries?” must be referred to the appro- 
priate chapter. And a chapter would have the 
right to protest if an ALA committee, or the 
Executive Board, or a division board or com- 
mittee took action relevant specifically to the 
chapter’s geographic area. 

Can you hear the righteous, justifiable cla- 
mor if a committee of the American Library 
Trustee Association were to produce a trus- 
tees manual for Minnesota? Or for Florida? 
Or for Nevada? A model manual is appropri- 
ate for ALTA to suggest, sponsor, or produce, 
but a manual addressed to the trustees of a 
given state is the responsibility of that state’s 
chapter—and the chapter has the authority 
within the American Library Association to 
produce a publication that outlines programs 
and policies concerning its own area—pro- 
viding they are not inconsistent with pro- 
grams and policies established by the ALA 
Council. 


Voluntary dues 


How much like a library system relation- 
ship the matter of chapter dues to ALA may 
be I am not sure. In a way, I hate to bring 
this up. You may not know that a chapter is 
not required to pay dues to ALA. Now don’t 
get excited—all good little chapters dig into 
their coffers every year and pay the $25 
specified for library associations. In return 
they receive the ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory, and they have the 
privilege of casting a vote in the elections. 
The fact that the dues are voluntary has its 
own democratic flavor. I doubt if any state 
association finds $25 hard to produce in these 
days of libraries’ relative affluence, but it is 
good to know that if a state or other associa- 
tion should fall upon hard times it would not 
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be forced to give up its chapter status in 
ALA. 


The totally voluntary gifts from the associ- 


ations to ALA for the Washington Office are ` 


striking evidence of the strong bonds that 
unite the national and the state associations. 
ALA performs a service related to the total 
goals. The state associations contribute to that 
service in many ways—through committee 
and membership action—and then willingly 
tax themselves to enable ALA to extend the 
service. If those of you who attend the Mid- 
winter Meeting and the annual conference 
take pleasure in watching the trek to the mi- 
crophone as the representative of one state or 
regional association after another reports a 
gift to the Washington Office, enjoy it a little 
more next time—remembering that beyond 
the badly needed money, these gifts rep- 
resent an important link among the parts of 
ALA. 

As in a library system, headquarters plays 
one role, and the member libraries another— 
so it is with ALA and its chapters. ALA 
speaks for all on those matters of concern to 
all. The Library Bill of Rights and the Free- 
dom to Read Statement had to come from 
ALA. Federal legislation can be urged and 
supported by the chapters—and it is, with 
fervor and style—but only ALA can develop 
and carry out a national legislative program. 
Standards are the reponsibility of ALA since 
every person in the country should have the 
same minimum level of library service wher- 
ever he may live. 

I have been disappointed to see chapters 
write state standards appreciably lower than 
the national standards for public libraries or 
for school libraries. I don’t think any have 
written their own college or junior college or 
correctional institution standards yet. It seems 
to me that when a chapter does write lower 
standards, it says, “Our citizens can do with 
less than those of the rest of the country.” I 
should like to see chapters affirm their belief 
in the national standards and set specific 
goals in relation to them, to be achieved in 
specified time spans. It seems to me that some 
chapters should be in a position by now to 
say “Minimum standards are fine—but we 
are shooting higher than that”—and write 
their own above-minimum standards. 


National responsibilities 

ALA has the responsibility for working 
with the national government on such matters 
as the gathering of library statistics, the devel- 
opment of national information networks, and 
the maintenance of a clearinghouse for 
library research projects. 

It maintains relationship with other nation- 
al associations—our committee relationships 
now extend to the American Book Publishers 
Council, the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, the Catholic Library Association, 
the Canadian Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Law Library Association, the Children’s 
Book Council, the National Education Associ- 
ation, the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, the American Correctional Association, 
the AFL-CIO, the American College Associa- 
tion, the American Junior College Associa- 
tion, and the U.S. Jaycees. ALA holds mem- 
berships in twelve national and international 
associations; and we list some 150 associa- 
tions to which we send representatives regu- 
larly. Eleven of the national library associa- 
tions are affiliates of ALA. 

Only a national organization can build re- 
lationships like this—-only a national organi- 
zation can be heard in the worldwide deliber- 
ations concerning the fields of education, in- 
formation, research, and cultural development 
that fall within the responsibility of the 
library world. 

A national organization, like the headquar- 
ters of a federation of libraries, has the 
resources to do what the individual 
units—member libraries or chapters—cannot 
do for themselves. Some 30,000 members and 
58 chapters provide the funds to hire staff. 
ALA employs 175 people. The largest of the 
chapters can afford to employ one or two peo- 
ple; some have part-time employees, and most 
chapters have none. Thus ALA can produce 
publications, back up membership units— 
committees and boards—with staff assistance, 
hold national conferences, support legislation, 
and secure grants for demonstration, research, 
and development. Sheer practicality throws 
many of its responsibilities to ALA. 

Another role that ALA plays is less obvious 
but as important as anything it does. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for national leadership 
for the most gifted, imaginative, and diligent 
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people in the library field. Without a national 
association, the contributions of these people 
would be limited to their own communities or 
to their own states. As their influence has a 
wider scope through ALA, so, I believe, does 
the national association motivate them to 
greater performance and encourage them to 
seek higher goals. 

Contrary to the opinions of some of those 
who want leadership roles without having dis- 
played any aptitude for them, nationa! posi- 
tions are not secured through political 
influence, and contributions to the national 
scene are not always accompanied by fame, 
such as it is, among one’s colleagues, nor by 
special privileges. I ask you to read the No- 
vember issue of the ALA Bulletin for 1966 
and note the number of people involved in 
committees and boards and the areas in which 
their influence is operating. 

Did you know that ALA has a Peace Corps 
Subcommittee of the International Relations 
Committee manned by members of the Young 
Adult Services Division? Or that the Editorial 
Committee has a Subcommittee on Revision of 
“ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards?” Or 
that ALTA has a Governor’s Conference 
Committee? Or that AHIL has a Bibliother- 
apy Committee, with a Subcommittee on the 
Troubled Child? 

The members of these committees have 
worked on the problems under consideration 
in their own libraries. Now they are trying to 
accomplish something in each of these areas 
of use to many libraries. ALA has provided the 
opportunity—for service, for growth, and for, 
perhaps, a contribution of lasting value. 


The chapter role 


The chapter’s role is probably even more 
aligned to the development of leadership than 
that of ALA. In the chapter, the neophyte li- 
brarian has his first experience with a library 
association. He begins to understand, as he 
attends meetings and reads the chapter publi- 
cations, that the work of the association tran- 
scends the concerns of a single library or li- 
brarian. He finds his first opportunity to con- 
tribute—in discussion at a meeting, or a letter 
to the editor, or in helping to plan a session, 
or to put up a professional exhibit, or to tally 
votes—-a common assignment to the young 
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and eager-looking. He becomes a committee 
member, or a section officer, or a board mem- 
ber, or an officer. 

In each position, the chapter offers him two 
opportunities—one, to contribute to library 
development in its geographic area, and the 
other, to practice and develop his leadership 
potential. It is from the proving ground of the 
chapters that the leadership of ALA comes 
—-and it is the sum total of the contributions 
made by the active members of the chapters 
and the parent association that have brought 
libraries and librarianship to their present 
state of development. 

The chapters broaden the membership base 
of the allied associations, too. Just as the dis- 
trict meetings of the large chapters are always 
attended by many people who never go to the 
annual meeting, so there are many people 
who take a more or less active part in the 
chapters who take no part at all in ALA. The 
ALA Membership Committee deplores this 
state of affairs, I assure you, but it seems to 
me to be inevitable. The chapter plays a very 
important role for those people who by reason 
of family obligations, finances, timidity, or 
indifference, do not take part in the program 
of the national association. They will con- 
tribute more to their own libraries as a result 
of their involvement in the chapter, and the 
state or region will profit by whatever con- 
tribution they are able to make to the chapter 
activities. 

The chapter adds its own resources to the 
totality. With all of ALA’s strength it has no 
influence with a state legislature, and it is at 
the state level that the laws are made that 
govern many of our school and college 
libraries and all of our public libraries. A 
larger share of the support of these libraries 
originates at the state level than ever before. 
Here the state chapter must bring its power 
and influence to bear. 

Only the chapter can develop the necessary 
relationships with other organizations in the 
state, can commandeer the pages of state- 
based journals and the prime time of televi- 
son and radio stations to tell the state’s 
library story. It is through the chapters that 
the people of a state come to understand na- 
tional standards and goals and agree to sup- 
port national as well as state programs. The 
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federal legislation committees, the recruiting 
committees, the National Library Week com- 
mittees within the chapter structures are ail 
reservoirs of resources for the national as well 
as the state programs. 

We get along pretty well, ALA and its 
chapters, with a minimum of organizational 
machinery, but we must have some. Every 
chapter has a representative on the Council of 
the American Library Association, the body 
responsible for the policies of ALA. I wish I 
could say that every chapter has a well-in- 
formed, thoughtful, articulate representative 
on Council, but I don’t know whether that is 
true or not. When Eric Moon calls Council a 
rubber stamp, there isn’t much ammunition 
for an answer. Many important issues are 
voted on without a word of discussion, and on 
most issues relatively few Council members 
speak. In spite of this, Council’s record is 
good. It usually comes out on the side of the 
angels. When it errs, the membership calls it 
to account. 

Nevertheless, I think the chapters could 
work harder on making their representation 
to Council meaningful. Too often the Counci- 
lor is chosen because he is likely to attend 
Midwinter and the annual conference, rather 
than because he is concerned about the chap- 
ter’s role in ALA affairs, Often he goes to a 
Council meeting having had no discussion 
with the chapter board or membership on the 
issues to be discussed. 

The report in the September ALA Bulletin 
on the Council and Membership meetings in 
New York indicates that in the near future 
Council will be concerned, once more, with 
the report of the Council Committee on Free- 
dom of Access to Libraries, with the possibili- 
ty of establishing regional ALA offices, of un- 
dertaking another reorganization of ALA, and 
of establishing a fifteenth division for subject 
specialists. A report of the National Library 
Week Evaluation Committee will be made at 
Midwinter. More concerns will make them- 
selves known in the next few months. The 
Councilor should have some expression from 
his chapter on these issues, and he should be 
prepared to report to the chapter on his votes 
and the reasons he cast them as he did and 
on forthcoming issues. 

The chapters are related to ALA structural- 


ly in other ways. Each state chapter appoints 
its representative to the National Library 
Week Committee, and each chapter has one or 


"more representatives on the Membership 


Committee. The regions have representation 
on the Advisory Committee for the Office of 
Recruitment. 

Some of the divisions of ALA relate closely 
to the chapters, none more successfully than 
ALTA which has an Assembly of State Asso- 
ciations, although, I understand, even ALTA 
is exploring ways of relating that may be 
more effective. The American Association of 
School Librarians holds a State Assembly 
breakfast at the annual conference each year 
for representatives of its affiliated state and 
regional associations. It is such an important 
occasion that several hundred librarians turn 
up at 7:30 a.M.—and the women at the 
speaker’s table wear hats! 


Affiliates 


The Reference Services Division and the 
Resources and Technical Services Division of 
ALA have what one calls affiliates and the 
other calls regional affiliated groups. These 
are not necessarily sections of state and re- 
gional chapters, but they may be. The Adult 
Services Division has a committee that I 
should like to see duplicated in every division 
—and as active as popcorn on a griddle—the 
Committee on Relations with State and Local 
Library Associations. 

Lately I have been happy to note that some 
ALA awards are open to chapters of ALA. 
One of these is the Halsey W. Wilson Library 
Recruitment Award of $1000. Any local, 
state, or regional association that is a chapter 
of ALA, or any library school or other ap- 
propriate group concerned with recruitment 
to the profession, is eligible. The Pennsylva- 
nia State Library received the 1966 award for 
a sustained program of library recruitment. 

The H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award may be given to any local, state, or 
regional library group or library school or 
library association in the United States or Can- 
ada for a journal that makes an outstanding 
contribution to librarianship. The Ohio 
Library Association Bulletin won the award 
in 1966. 

The biggest of all ALA’s awards in mone- 
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tary value, the J. Morris Jones—World Book 
Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award of $25,000, 
for support of programs that implement the 
Goals for Action, is also open to all units of 
the Association, including the chapters. Thus 
far, the awards have gone to the building 
fund; to special offices of ALA (Office for 
Recruitment and the International Relations 
Office) ; and to divisions, the Public Library 
Association and American Association of 
School Librarians for revising standards, the 
Adult Services Division for a study of library 
methods and materials to use in combating 
illiteracy; to the Committees on Legislation 
and Intellectual Freedom for workshops. A 
few chapters have applied, and one cf these 
days one will certainly submit the winning 
program. 

Up until now in our Association history, 
ALA and its chapters have developed an 
amazing history of cooperation, with a mini- 
mum of organizational structure to support it. 
It is fair to say, I think, that the chapters 
have made more conscious, deliberate efforts 
at cooperation than ALA has. The parent as- 
sociation has rarely turned its conscious at- 
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tention to the chapters. 

Perhaps the time has come for ALA to 
gather information on the chapters and make 
it available; to provide orientation and train- 
ing sessions for chapter officers; to create a 
forum in which chapter leaders can discuss 
their mutual problems; and to profit more di- 
rectly on the national scene from the experi- 
ences of the chapters at the state, provincial, 
territorial, local, and regional levels. 

If this is what the chapters want, they must 
say so. Perhaps we can go on with our over- 
lapping memberships, our fund of great good 
will toward one another, our mutual goals— 
and little formal relationship. If we can, fine. 

If, however, our cheerful informality is 
likely to diminish our cooperation, or keep 
hidden from us areas in which we should be 
working together, then let us replace it with a 
more formal relationship. ALA is only a 
piece of a national organization without its 
chapters. Shall we join hands casually, or 
take a tight grip? The job ahead is big—I am 
for the tightest possible union of all of the 


parts of a strong national library association. 
aoea 


LEFT: 

The Ames heavy-duty book 
truck with removable bracket 
shelves that adjust to any 
height. Double-faced, yet only 
16” wide. Easily assembled. 


RIGHT: 

The Ames Cataloging Book 
Truck, an ideal depository for 
books that desire immediate 
re-circulation. Basic equip- 
.. 14 ment for busy libraries! 

oa Shipped pre-assembled. 
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Here are two handsome library helpers — the Ames book trucks. They’re built to save 
you countless steps in moving, storing, and cataloging books. Rugged and reliable, Ames 
book trucks are built of tubular steel with a welded steel body. Precision, swivel casters 
with rubber tires. 19 Ames colors to choose from! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SEND FOR THE AMES BOOK TRUCK BROCHURE 


W. R. AMES COMPANY sHetvinc Division 


1001 Dempsey Road + Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Trials and Tribulations 


of Textbook Price Indexing 


by Barbara M. Conant 


Cost indexes are frequently useful to educa- 
tional agencies for legislative and budgetary 
purposes, not only locally, but regionally and 
nationally as well. Such an index, The Cost of 
Library Materials by Frank L. Schick and 
William H. Kurth, has proven to be ex- 
tremely useful for librarians. However, the 
limitations of this index are such that text- 
books, paperbacks, and reference books are 
excluded. 

In the fall of 1963, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation approached the University of Illinois 
Research Center to determine if the center 
would be interested in covering one more 
area, textbooks, in a cost index. A proposal 
was presented to the USOE, and, in the sum- 
mer of 1964, the real work began under the 
direction of Professor Harold Goldstein, with 
the assistance of Barbara M. Conant and 
Mary Else. 

At the outset, the major objectives were to 
compile relevant data on the prices of text- 
books for elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges; to integrate these data into an 
index of current prices; and to relate current 
prices to the base years 1957-59 in order to 
determine comparative cost levels useful to 
educators, librarians, and others concerned 
with the purchase of such materials. After de- 
termining the objectives, the major problem 
was the gathering of the necessary data. 

A problem encountered very early in the 
study was that of defining a textbook. From 


* Schick, Frank L. and William H. Kurth, Cost of 
Library Materials. (Washington, D.C., USOE, Oc- 
tober 1961). (OQE-15029A) 


è Mrs. Conant is an instructor in the Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


the publishers’ catalogs, it was impossible to 
discover a consensus of opinion as to what 
comprised a textbook. Funk and Wagnalls’ 
definition was explicit; thus it was deter- 
mined that a textbook was a nonconsumable 
item that “forms the basis for regular class 
instruction.”? Other materials intended for 
classroom use were included in the study 
under headings such as “teacher’s editions” 
and “manuals, workbooks, etc.” 

The statistical information published by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute and 
in the Bowker Annual was not sufficient for 
price comparisons within a specific grade 
level or subject area. Moreover, price infor- 
mation was not available from many textbook 
publishers. Since the Bowker publication, 
Textbooks in Print, is an annual publication 
listing approximately 13,000 titles, including 
such related materials as workbooks, study 
guides, and teachers manuals, it became the 
major source of information for this study. 

Prices for college textbooks proved to be 
more elusive than those for elementary and 
secondary texts, since almost any book can be 
used as a college text and because very little 
price information is available. The College 
Text Buy Back Book® was the major source 
for the college text price information. 

No attempt was made to determine actual 
costs of the texts. Determination of actual 
costs would have required an investigation 
into the total number of copies purchased for 
each title and the amount of the discount re- 
ceived by each purchaser. Another considera- 
tion, which would have to be taken into ac- 

*Funk and Wagnalls, New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language (New York, 1959), p. 2493. 


? College Text Buy Back Book, (Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: Nebraska Book Company, 1964). 
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count if actual costs were to be determined, is 
the change in the value of the dollar. Al- 
though these areas are of interest to educa- 


tors, such a study would have involved more: 


time, budget, and staff than was available for 
this preliminary investigation. The procedure 
used was to weigh the cost of each title 
equally and to determine the total number of 
texts available and the average list price for 
1958, 1961, and 1963. 


Table 1. Total Titles and Average 
Costs by Form 


i 













MANUALS, 
ToTAL! TEACHER’s! WORK- 




















TEXTS| EDITIONS | BOOKS, 
ETC. 

1958| 4592 1247 925 Total 
— i aeaiia | | Titles 

1961| 4487 1223 943 in 
foe Print 

1963| 6121 849 1164 

1958, 2.60 1.33 1.02 Average 
c Cost 

19641! 2.90 1.80 1.23 per 
m Title 


1963| 2.99 


In the beginning the total number of texts 
published in these years was to have been the 
objective. However, “textbooks in print” had 
to be substituted for “texts published” be- 
cause it was impossible to determine publica- 
tion dates from the sources used. Partial re- 
sults are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

Although the complete data are not repro- 
duced here, it is apparent that the costs of 
textbooks and related materials have risen at 
a rate that cannot be attributed solely to 
inflation. For this period, 1958-63, inflation 
would account for an increase of almost 7 per 
cent, but textbook prices have increased some 
15 per cent and related materials rose some 
ol.8 per cent. 

Perhaps this study has revealed more ques- 
tions than it has answered. For example: 

1. Why has the price index of textbooks 
gone up twice as fast as the U.S. consumers’ 
price index? 

2. Why has the price index of related mate- 
rials advanced over three times as fast as the 
textbook price index? 

3. In this study, all titles were weighted 
equally in their contribution to the index cal- 
culation; a more meaningful index would 
weight each title’s price by the number sold in 
a year. If the number of titles sold in a year 
and the total sales income in dollars could be 
obtained from all major textbook publishers, 
one could easily establish such a realistic 


Table 2. Total Materials and Average Costs by Grade Level 


HIGH 


ELEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


JUNIOR 
HIGH 


SCHOOL 





JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


ComBINED* COLLEGE 


Total 
Materials 
(texts, 
teacher’s 
editions, 
etc.) by 
level 


Average 
Cost 
per 
Title 


* Not reliable because of the small statistical sample. 
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index (which would also have to include a 
consideration of jobbers’ fees). Would this 
new index differ appreciably from the index 
found in the present study? 

Although the University of Illinois does not 
intend to conduct an additional study, the an- 
swers to these questions would be of great 
value to both stiidents and educators. Possibly 
a clearinghouse for all publication data would 
be one means for supplying this type of infor- 
mation. eos 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 
CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR: 


Important {improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure te produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented « Performance Guaranteed 
Order ‘On Approval!” Invited 
Order now directly from the Inventors 


Chiang Small Duplicators 


53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 













Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 









MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS ° BOOKLETS ° LOOSE MATERIA 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A 27% increase in professional staff will be 
needed by the fall of 1967 to keep pace with Tuc- 
son's library development program. Applications 
now being accepted for practically all service 
areas: reference, cataloging, children’s, and young 
adult specialists. Some positions available im- 
mediately. 


Requirements: Graduate Jibrary degree from ALA 
accredited school. No experience necessary for 
Librarian | and two years for Librarian Il, Must be 
U.S, Citizen. 


Working Conditions: Librarian {| beginning at 
$6,300 and Librarian H at $6,900, Excellent health 
insurance and retirement program; 11 paid holi- 
days; 13-18 days vacation. 


Superb climate with outstanding recreational, edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities. Rapid ad- 
vancement possible with library serving growing 
county of 335,000. 


Send Application to: 


John F. Anderson, Library Director 
200 South Sixth Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 85701 





a 


Venter 










Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10’x7"x4”"; 1214"x9V4"x4"; 13%x107x3 12”; 1444"x1094"x3"; 16V xI V23” 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, II. 
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This is a low-cost microfilm reader 
with a difference—it’s motorized 


Whirrr...and you find the microfilm im- 
age you're looking for... whirrr again, 
and the film roll is rewound! The new 
motorized RECORDAK STARMATICR2ader 
brings effortless access to 16mm roill 
microfilm records. Its full range from 
slow scan to high-speed advance and 
rewind cuts look-up time to a fraction 
of that needed with old-style manual 
readers, lts Kodak-designed optical sys- 
tem-—you have a choice of four magni- 
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fication ratios — projects an image of 
exceptionaiciarity onthe9” x12” screen. 
Efficient, versatile, the new RECORDAK 
STARMATIC Reader weighs only 27 Ibs. 
Low in cost, it is ideal for small opera- 
tions, and microfilm installations with 
multiple reader requirements. For more 
information, write: Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems Markets 
Division, Dept.G-2, 343 State Street, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 
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P rofessional Library Service, with its complete facilities for cataloging/ 
processing, is in the problem-solving business. With more than 70,000 titles 
already cataloged to highest professional standards, PLS covers the full range 
of original. cataloging for juvenile and young adult books. 

We solve problems, too, in the areas of book wholesaling, bound paperback 
books, prebinding, basic lists, book catalogs, the catalog cards with books 


program, and a complete consultant service. Write or call today for additional 
information. 


Mareye Professional Library Service 


1201 EAST McFADDEN AVE. + SANTA ANA, CALIF. 92705 - 714 — 547-0894 
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Evaluating 
library 
furniture? 


Start with 
the finish. 


The first thing you'll probably notice about our DONNELL LINE of fine library 
furniture is its fresh new look, created by distinctive design concepts and a functional 
blending of modern materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. 
Then take a close look at the wood finish. Try scratching it with the edge of a 
coin — but be prepared to be amazed! Our exclusive high-adhesion, 
non-crystalline finish is resisten: to abrasion, scraping and impact. It is guaranteed 
to add extra years of beauty and low-maintenance life to your library. 

The DONNELL LINE offers a most complete selection including card catalog 
cases, charging desks, shelving, tables, chairs, and service units. Send for your free 


copy of our new 56-page, fu'ly illustrated Catalog D66. 


STANDARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
270 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 

516-931-3100 



















mo ore 
KREITO 






Before you buy check E. & 1. 
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The superior 
DAGMAR 
SUPER 


Microfilm 
- Reader 
gives... 





Only the DAGMAR SUPER is so advanced in 
design as to provide in one unit a means of reading 
comfortably all microfilm forms-—rollfilm, 
aperture cards, microfiches, microfilm sheets and film jackets. 
Operates silently; image is read at a comfortable, 
normal reading position in moderately lighted rooms. 


wu NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mummu 


Í SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system pro- 
jects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 


2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 


16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 


G GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 


for lamps or mishandling). 


Reader, incl. 
take-up reels, $ 95 
extra lamp, 
carrying case "po B. Waseca 
Ru x g” 
Microfilm $ 1 620 
Holder EXTRA 
with purchase of Reader 


$18.50 separately 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Inquire about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 


be read in normal position. 


3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9” cube. 


4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 


5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK— 
on 10 days approval. 








ORDER TODAY~READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


1511 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 
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Myrtle Library Furniture... 





Pt Hema Nin ere 


We make it worth 
waiting for 


Today the demand for Myrtle Desk Library Furniture—in 
new libraries and old—is overwhelming. We can’t keep up 
with the orders—because you cannot hurry Myrtle’s 

kind of quality. And we simply won’t try. 


But we are working full-speed ahead on big new 
manufacturing facilities. Soon we'll be able to give you 
that famed Myrtle quality right on schedule. 


So... if you'll wait for Myrtle Library Furniture—we’ll go 
all out to make it worth waiting for. 


Lt 








Ae 
LIBRARY DIVISION 


For your future library planning, write for a copy of our catalog 
illustrating the complete collection of Myrtle Desk library furniture, 
Department AL27, High Poirt, N. C. 27261. 
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by Sydniciel Shinn 


“SHOW-ME” STATE RECRUITS 


(This is the fourth in a series of articles de- 
scribing funded state recruitment programs.) 


Missouri librarians recognized early the need 
for recruiting qualified people to the profession. 
From the beginning, recruitment in Missouri 
has been the responsibility of the Missouri Li- 
brary Association, which in 1956 created an ac- 
tive recruitment committee. Close cooperation 
between the committee and the Missouri State 
Library resulted in the establishment and de- 
velopment of a scholarship and internship pro- 
gram in the state. 

The scholarship program, funded by LSA, was 
begun in 1958. It was expanded in 1964 with 
an increase in both the number and value of 
the scholarships. 

Further efforts to recruit to the profession 
were made in 1962 with the establishment of 
the internship program. Both the number and 
value of the internships were increased m 1965. 
As in the scholarship program, the internships 
were financed with LSCA funds and granted in 
cooperation with the Recruitment Committee of 
the Missouri Library Association. 

Because the scholarship and internship pro- 
grams were financed with LSCA funds, these 
recruitment efforts emphasized the public li- 
brary field. Until 1963, most of the recruitment 
effort in Missouri was done by the ten-man Re- 
cruitment Committee of the Missouri Library 
Association. 

In 1963 the position of a full-time librarian- 
recruiter was created at the Missouri State Li- 
brary, funded with LSCA funds. The position 
was defined “to plan and conduct a statewide 
program of library recruitment.” The program is 
to include recruitment for all types of libraries 
of the state but will emphasize recruitment to 
meet the needs of Missouri’s public libraries 
program as described in Missouri Library Ser- 
vice; A Guide to Its Development and Standards 


e Miss Shinn is librarian-recruiter, Missouri 
State Library. 


of Service. The Guide, as it is commonly called, 
is a written plan of statewide development for 
public libraries. This plan envisioned the for- 
mation of new systems which would create many 
new professional library positions. The success 
of a statewide program depended on the devel- 
opment of personnel to fill these new positions. 

Missouri decided to recruit in the state and 
to finance the library training of Missourians to 
fill public library positions in Missouri. The 
position of librarian-recruiter was created to 
accomplish this. The position was vacant until 
November 1964. During the first year the po- 
sition was filled, many methods tried in other 
states were experimented with in Missouri, 
such as letters to students on the dean’s list, 
visits to college campuses, visits to library 
schools, visits to high schools, publicity, etc. 
Most of the recruitment activity in the state was 
done by the librarian-recruiter during 1964. 

After this year, it was decided to try a new 
approach, and plans have been completed re- 
cently for a statewide recruitment program 
utilizing the entire membership of the Missouri 
Library Association. Even with a full-time re- 
cruiter, it has been decided that recruitment 
should remain a responsibility of the MLA. The 
membership of the ALA Network in Missouri 
and the MLA Recruitment Committee met in 
September 1966 and prepared a written plan 
for development of a statewide recruitment pro- 
gram. The plan calls for a revitalized, reorga- 
nized, MLA Recruitment Committee which 
would reach out into the MLA membership and 
enlist their aid in recruitment activities, 

The Recruitment Committee is composed of 
two members from each of the four divisions of 
MLA, plus representatives from the state library, 
the University of Missouri Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, Special Li- 
braries Association of Greater St. Louis Area, 
Heart of America Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Kansas City, and a person experienced 
in personnel work in libraries. It is organized 
into the following subcommittees: Selection 
Subcommittee, for scholarships and internships, 
Materials Subcommittee, Speakers Bureau Sub- 
committee, and MLA Recruitment Network. The 
librarian-recruiter, a representative of the Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information Science, 
and a person experienced in personnel work 
are permanent members of the Selection Sub- 
committee. 

The public information specialist of the Mis- 
souri State Library will work closely with the 
Materials Subcommittee to revise all material 
locally produced now being used in recruitment 
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efforts in Missouri and decide what new publi- 
cations are needed. Consideration will ke given 
to films, billboards, etc. Recruitment publicity 


will be tied in with a proposed statewide public- - 


ity program for libraries. 

The Speakers Bureau Subcommittee is to com- 
pile a list of dynamic, personable, outgoing, and 
articulate librarians from all fields of librarian- 
ship, geographically located, for career-day pro- 
grams, talks to civic groups, etc. Also, it is to 
compile a list of representative libraries of all 
types, geographically located, to which prospec- 
tive librarians can be referred for a tour. The 
list of speakers is to be widely disseminated. - 

The ALA Network in Missouri is to bə called 
the MLA Recruitment Network, reflecting more 
clearly that it is not a separate program. This 
is a network of librarians throughout tke state, 
geographically located, to make contacts for re- 
cruitment in their immediate vicinity. The state 
is to be organized into seven regions, with a 
regional chairman in each who will serve in 
this capacity for two years. The activities of the 
members of the MLA Recruitment Network will 
include interviewing scholarship applicants; 
making talks at assemblies, career days. before 
lay groups, etc.; talking with high school guid- 
ance counselors, giving them packets of ma- 
terials and discussing librarianship with them; 
interviewing people interested in librarianship 
referred to them by the state library; referring 
people they interest in librarianship to the state 
library; and distributing career materials. It 
will be up to the members of the network in 
each region to make all possible contacts in 
their area with schools, civic groups, etc., to 
recruit people to the profession. 

The Office of Librarian-Recruiter will serve 
as a resource, materials, and communications 
center for all recruitment activities in the state. 
It will coordinate all recruitment activities in 
the state. It is the first level of liaison with the 
ALA Office for Recruitment. All referrals from 
ALA are now being sent to the librarian-re- 
cruiter who then refers them to the appropriate 
members of the network for follow-up. The li- 
brarian-recruiter will back up efforts af local 
librarians in any way that is needed and re- 
quested. Her office will be a storehouse for 
career brochures on all types of librarianship 
for local librarians to draw on. It will also make 
available exhibits and recruitment films to be 
used by librarians throughout the state. 

This is the program for statewide mobiliza- 
tion of librarians and others interested in a 
coordinated and militant recruitment activity 
devised to identify those who have potential for, 
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and interest in, librarianship as a career. Re- 
liable information will be provided by librari- 
ans to potential recruits on education, career 
opportunities, financial assistance available, and 
personal satisfactions. The program emphasis 
will be on college campus visits, high school 
career-day talks, visits to large city libraries in 
the summer, career talks to civic groups, work- 
shops in the summer for high school student 
assistants at the University of Missouri Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information Science, 
and contact with members of library staffs hav- 
ing college degrees. 

It is proposed that 1967 will be the year to 
organize the state for our recruitment efforts. 
The major emphasis this year will be for the 
librarian-recruiter and a librarian in each area 
to begin to visit all the junior and senior college 
campuses in the state. In 1967-68, the librarian- 
recruiter will work with the regional MLA Re- 
cruitment Network chairman to develop regional 
plans involving recruiting from present library 
staffs, recruiting mature people to a second pro- 
fession, and recruiting high school students. 
The librarian-recruiter will visit each region and 
assist in this planning with the MLA Regional 
Network chairman. 

Our plans for a vital statewide recruitment 
program have been devised. Our Recruitment 
Committee of the Missouri Library Association 
has been reorganized. The subcommittees have 
met for the first time, and during the year we 
hope to complete the organization of our re- 
cruitment program. A total of $52,500 is budgeted 
by the state library this year for the program: 
$25,000 for scholarships, $7500 for internships, 
and $20,000 for the librarian-recruiter’s office. 
Additional funds are being requested by the Re- 
cruitment Committee from MLA. 

This is only the beginning. Recruitment ef- 
forts will begin this year, and we hope the mo- 
mentum will build until we have every librarian 
in the state conscious of the need for recruit- 
ment and actively involved in efforts to recruit 
to all types of libraries. Our scope has broad- 
ened. We no longer are interested solely in re- 
cruiting Missourians for Missouri public li- 
braries. Our emphasis now is to recruit people 
to all types of libraries. 

As yet we cannot speak of results. We are, 
however, of the firm conviction that recruitment 
cannot be done by only one person. It must be 
done by all members of the profession. The 
future for recruitment in Missouri is, we feel, 
bright. We have an internship program; we have 
a scholarship program; and we have a full-time 
recruiter. We have a written plan, and we are 
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adequately funded. With these resources prop- 
erly utilized, and with active participation by 
the librarians throughout the state, the recruit- 
ment picture in Missouri should be a good one 
in the future. 





News from the 
Divisions 






ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1966 


The Notable Books Council will make its 
choice of the Notable Books of 1966 during the 
Midwinter Meeting. As usual, the list will be 
announced in the ALA Bulletin for March and 
will be published in leaflet form by the ALA 
Publishing Department on or about March 1. 

Those libraries who need a list of the books 
selected before the release date may send a re- 
quest accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
No. 10 envelope to the ASD office at ALA head- 
quarters for a copy of the release. It is under- 
stood that the March 1 release date will he 
observed and that, while the list is copyrighted, 
libraries may reproduce it for their own use. 

Orders for the leaflet in quantity should be 
addressed to the ALA Publishing Department. 
The prices are as follows: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, 
$5; 250, $11; 500, $20; 1000, $35; 2500, $75; 
5000, $125. 


ASD REPRESENTS ALA AT CONFERENCES 
The anual conferences of the Adult Education 
Association and the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Adult Education took place in Chi- 


cago, November 13-19. At the request of the 
Adult Services Division, the Illinois Library 
Association provided volunteers who manned 


* ALA’s exhibit booth throughout the three days. 


Elda Columbo, Chicago Public Library, chair- 
man. of ILA’s Public Libraries Division, arranged 
for this scheduling and also for an informal] 
gathering of the librarians attending the con- 
ference on November 13. ASD executive secre- 
tary, Eleanor Phinney, served as a panelist dur- 
ing a session which gave an opportunity for ex- 
hibitors and conferees to exchange ideas on the 
value of the exhibits and the ways in which ex- 
hibitors could establish closer working relation- 
ships with AEA and NAPSAE. 

Mrs. Ruth Swenson, special library consul- 
tant, Division for Library Services, Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction, attended 
the annual conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Homes for the Aging in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 14-16, as a representative of both ALA 
and the Adult Services Section of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, and also carrying out her 
own responsibility in serving the institutional- 
ized from the Library Services Division. Mrs. 
Swenson said of the conference, “Locally and 
at every level I believe that we will have to 
emphasize to the administrator (of the homes 
for the aging) that older persons can be inter- 
ested in reading. The nuns were most responsive 
to the value of library service. Many others 
seemed indifferent to the needs of residents but 
were interested in learning more about manag- 
ing a home for the aging.” She recommended 
that representation to this conference be con- 
tinued and that in the future an exhibit should 
be provided and carefully planned. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the 1967 Nominating Committee 
of the Adult Services Division: 





“CONFIDENCE” -> 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 
—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 





SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 

BULLETIN 





GENCY 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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Vice-President and President-Elect 


Rosert 5. AKE, director, Finkelstein Memorial 
Library, Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Marie A. Davis, coordinator of work with adults 
and young adults, Free Library of Philadel-- 
phia. 

Director, 1967-70 


MARGUERITE V. CLAYTON, assistant professor, 
School of Library Science, Texas Woman’s 
University, Denton, Tex. 

RALPH Funk, legislative reference librarian, 
Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City. 
With the change in bylaws made in 1964, the 

candidate for vice-president receiving the largest 
number of votes will be elected first vice-presi- 
dent and the candidate receiving the next larg- 
est number of votes will be elected second vice- 
president. 

Additional nominations may be made by 
petitions signed by not fewer than fifty members 
of the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
the president of the division, Mrs. Muriel C. 
Javelin, adult services consultant, Nassau Li- 
brary System, Lower Concourse, Rooseve:t Field 
Shopping Center, Garden City, N.Y. 11530, no 
later than March 1. No person may be nomina- 
ted who is not a member of the division and 
whose written consent has not been filed with 
the Nominating Committee, Virginia Owens, 
chairman, at ALA headquarters. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the 1967 Nominating Committee 
of the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries: 


Vice-President and President-Elect 


Ropert S. Bray, chief, Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Grace J. Lyons, librarian, Kings Park State 
Hospital, Kings Park, N.Y. 


Member-at-large, 1967-69 
Mrs. Lois B. MILLER, librarian, American Journal 
of Nursing Co., 10 Columbus Circle, New York. 
Mrs. June S. Smit, chairman, Department of 


Library Science, College of St. Catherire, St. 
Paul. 


Member-at-large, 1967—70 


Mrs. SeLmMa R. GALE, staff associate, Patients’ 
Libraries, United Hospital Fund, New York. 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN, director, School of Library 
Science, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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INFORMATION SCIENCE 
AND AUTOMATION DIVISION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1967-68 are pre- 
sented as the report of the ISAD Nominating 
Committee, Harold A. Olsen, chairman, Teresa 
Doherty, Eugene B. Jackson, Raynard C. Swank, 
Sarah Vann: 


President 


JosepH Becker, Bio-medical Communications 
Project, c/o National Library of Medicine, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Joun H. Moriarty, Purdue University Libraries, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Vice-President and President-Elect 


Howard W. Ditton, Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

RUSSELL SHANK, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 


Secretary (two years) 
PAULINE ATHERTON, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mrs. Barpara E. Marxuson, Information Sys- 
tems Office, Library of Congress 


Members-at-large (terms of one, two, and 

three years to be drawn by lot) 

RicHarD DeGennaro, Harvard University Li- 
braries, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ear. FARLEY, University of Kansas Libraries, 
Lawrence 

Ricuarp M. Doucwerty, University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, Boulder. 

PauL WaAssERMAN, School of Library and In- 
formation Services, University of Maryland, 
College Park 

Maryan E. ReEyNoups, Washington State Li- 
brary, Olympia 

Ropert E. Runser, I.S. and R. Feasibility 
Study, Detroit Public Library. 





ae Bee aE 
by Gladys T. Piez 


SURVEY OF LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


A report has been printed on the survey of 
library automation announced in the July- 
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August 1966 Bulletin, and copies of it may be 
purchased from the Library Technology Pro- 
gram. The report, entitled The Use of Data 
Processing Equipment by Libraries and Infor- 
mation Centers, will not be distributed on the 
ALA Publishing Department’s standing order 


contract covers both new testing for LTP and 
publication rights to data developed by the lab- 
oratory in its own testing program. 

An evaluation by William R. Hawken of the 
‘Filmac 400 Series of microform reader-printers is 
planned for the March issue of the Reports. ©% 


series for LTP’s numbered publications. 

The survey was prepared for the Documenta- 
tion Division of Special Libraries Association 
and LTP by Creative Research Services, Inc., 
primarily for their own purposes, as a first 
step toward identifying library functions that 
are automated and places in which they are op- 
erational. To satisfy the needs of others to whom 
it may be useful, LTP is selling the report for 
$10 a copy, a price sufficient to defray printing 
and related costs. Payment in advance would be 
appreciated; it should be made payable to the 
American Library Association. 

Included in the report are detailed tables 
showing libraries using electronic accounting 
machine equipment and automated data process- 
ing equipment, analyzed by function and type 
of equipment employed. 
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AN ECONOMICAL 
method of organizing 
rubber stamps in a 
desk drawer is ac- 
complished by the 
use of “magna-strip” 
self-adhesive magnet- 
ic strips. A half-inch- 
wide strip of flexible 
magnetic tape is pressed onto the rubber stamp, 





LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


A new contract has been signed with Buyers 
Laboratory, Inc., in the amount of $44,000. The 
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LIBRARIANS 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 
OTTAWA 


Up to $7354 


The Library of the Department of National Health and Welfare primarily supports the work of 
staff responsible for the research, advisory, and regulatory services of the department, and 
also assists with departmental information programs for related health and social sciences 
groups in Canada and other countries. 


At present there are two vacancies for professional librarians, one in the technical services 
section and one in the readers service section. Initially, some rotation between these two spheres 
would be encouraged. Following this initial period, advancement to positions of increased super- 
visory responsibility would be expected. 


Candidates must be university graduates and have a bachelor's degree in library science and 
preferably backgrounds in biological or social sciences. 


Applications should be sent to the 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF CANADA, OTTAWA 4, ONTARIO. 


Further information can be obtained upon request. 


PLEASE QUOTE COMPETITION NUMBER 66-412-2 ON APPLICATIONS AND IN ALL 
CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THIS COMPETITION. 





and it then adheres to the side of a metal desk 
drawer or surface. If the drawer is not steel, the 
surface is taped with a second strip of “magna 
strip,” and the stamp strip and surface strip will” 
adhere to each other. “Magna-strip is available 
in flat or bevel cross section for different types 
of rubber stamps. It can also be used to store and 
hold clip boards, memo pads, pencils, etc. Ob- 
tainable at office supply stores. For further in- 
formation and free sample write: Office Products 
Co., 1526 Eastham, St. Louis 63141. 


* %* * 


FULL-COLOR pictures showing conservation of 
land and water resources in each state of 
the U.S. are available for only 10¢ each or $5 
for a complete set of 52. They were prepared 
by the Soil Conservation Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and are printed on 
quality paper. Picture size is 15 x 20 inches. 
Order individual photos by indicating state(s) 
or sets from the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Division of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. In ordering, specify “America 
the Beautiful” pictures. 


* + % 


MICROFICHE users will have a Recordalk micro- 


film reader-printer designed especially for view- 
ing and print-out from microfiche formats. The 
Recordak Magnafiche Reader will accept any 
microfiche format up to 4 X 7%-inches and 
produce enlarged paper prints of micro-images 
up to 844 x II inches. Images are projected 
by constant focus on the 11 X ll-inch daylight 
screen, with facilities for rotating the image 
90° to the left and right. For maximum pro- 
tection against scratching, the microfiche is 
held in focus by velvet covered platens. The 
new units are scheduled for delivery in June. 
For more information write to Business Systems 
Markets Div., Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Kirs FOR MAKING 
transparencies have 
been announced by 
Charles Beseler Co., 
which states that the 
kits contain a com- 
plete assortment of 
tools and materials 
and serve as ideal 
samplers for librari- 
ans to use before 
they order individual 








Enjoy Summer... 


? 
‘Enjoy Summer Graduate Study at the ~>” t 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOLS of 


$ 

LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 25 
at C.W. POST COLLEGE jg 
MERRIWEATHER CAMPUS = 


on Long Island’s North Shore 


Summer at the 270-acre campus is ideal for 


graduate study. Enjoy spacious residence 
hails, swimming, tennis, riding, bowling and 
acres of scenic, shaded walks. Annual L.I. 
Festival of the Arts is heid on campus. West- 
bury Music Fair, Mineola Theatre, Jones 
Beach Marine Theatre, state parks, beaches, 
golf courses and museumis are nearby. Man- 
hattan is one hour away—as are the fabulous 
Hamptons. 


Applications now being accepted for 
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Courses leading to the 
Master’s Degree are offered in: 


Biological Sciences » Business Adminis- 
tration » Chemistry «Education 

. Management Engineering « English 

¢ Foreign Languages * Guidance and 
Counseling « History « Library Science 

* Marine Science * Mathematics » Music 
Education * Physics « Political Science 

* Sociology « Speech 

5 Institutes on World Affairs 

Workshop on United Nations 


$44 per credit 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS June 26-July 28 and July 31-Sept. 1 


Write for application to: Dean of Summer School 
C. W, Post College, Merriweather Campus, P.O. Greenvale, L.1., N.Y. 11548 
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products in quantities. Items contained in the 
kit include: clear and colored acetate sheets, 
carbons, tracing paper, colored adhesive sheets, 
mounts, and a complete selection of pens, pen- 
cils, brushes, colored markers, and inks. The 
kits also come with a clear plastic protractor, 
ruler, and two triangles, in addition to cleaning 
and pencil-sharpening tools. For more informa- 
tion and a booklet write the Beseler Co. at 219 
S. 18th St., East Orange, N.J. 


xX * 


A NEW literature 
rack has been an- 
nounced by Arling- 
ton Aluminum Co., 
Detroit. The rack 
features a vinyl wood 
grain finished border 
with a slender edg- 
ing of anodized alu- 
minum. Legs and the 
horizontal holding 
members are of light- 
weight aluminum; 
the back is of duron 
BERT Two. sizes are available: The #16 
rack, which will hold up to 16 stacks of 81% x 
ll-inch literature, and the #9 rack, which ill 
hold up to nine stacks. For more information 


write Arlington. 
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NaTionaL Casg Register Co. has announced 
their microform information storage and re- 
trieval system, called PCMI. This trademark 
refers to the use of a special coating used in 
the recording process. The coating is capable 
of reproducing extremely fine detail and re- 
quires no photographic development process. 
The company states that a file of PCMI trans- 
parencies that would fit in the corner of a desk 
drawer can store the equivalent of 10,000 books. 
Each 4 x 6-inch transparency holds the images 
of up to 8200 pages, which are reduced about 
150 times, and, the manufacturer says, any de- 
sired page of information can be accessed in 
seconds. Cost is said to be about $1 for each 
4 x 6-inch transparency or about one cent for 
each 30 images. For further information con- 
tact the NCR Industrial Products Division, Day- 
ton 45409, 


= + <* 


A READING magnifier that measures 7 X 10 
inches and covers a full page is available from 
Casey’s Corner, Box 1280, Hollywood, Fla. 
33022 at $1 each or 3 for $2.85. eee 








a greaf place to live and teach 
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LIBRARIANS 


HWE BELIEVE WE CAN OFFER YOU A 


RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFESSIONAL See ge 
FULFILLMENT IN A PLEASING WORK 

ENVIRONMENT"! oe 
IMMEDIATE OPENINGS IN: 

ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 

MATH GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SCIENCE ENGLISH 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





SEND FOR “Live and Teach in Florida” 


‘orHE CLIMATE FOR EDUCATION IS PROGRESS .. . 
THE TECHNIQUE IS INNOVATION.’! 

J. W. BURT 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
KNOTT BUILDING (8-2) 

STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32304 


SEND NAME & 
ADDRESS TO... 
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INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
dexers in the following periodical and book 
indexes—APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX, CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX, EDUCA- 
TION INDEX and LIBRARY LITERATURE. 
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Applicants for the periodical indexes should 
be able to assign subject headings to articles 
in current journals, It is desirable that appli- 
cants for CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX have 
cataloging experience. Applicants for APPLIED 
SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX and EDUCA- 
TION INDEX should have some subject back- 
ground. Salary will depend on qualifications 
and experience and will be reviewed annually. 
Many Company benefits such as vacations, sick 
pay, pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major 
Medical, etc. 5 day, 35 hour week. 
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Applications should be addressed to: : 
The Personnel Department S 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY e 

950 University Avenue pa 


Bronx, New York 10452 
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LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately avatlable in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U, S. Citizen- 
ship ts required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


CANADA 
REQUIRES 


EXTENSION 
LIBRARIANS 


Due to the rapid development in library services 
and formation of new regional librarians. 


SALARY SCALE: $6,960-$8,892. 


Position on the scale will be determined 
by qualifications and experience. 


FRINGE BENEFITS: 


Car provided. Personal use allowed at low 
rental. Generous holidays and sick leave. 
Collective bargaining agreement. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


B.A., B.L.S. or equivalent. Several years ex- 
perience (preferably in regional libraries). 
Ability to maintain good public relations. 


Applications and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Saskatchewan Public Service Com- 
mission, Room 328, Legislative Building, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. Refer to file No. c/c 135. 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign Jan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
TO i Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index--$106 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX,’ 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, IH. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information, Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BOTANICAL Prints. The next time you visit San 
Francisco be sure to have the Henry Evans Gallery 
on your browsing list. Bright contemporary botanical 
prints that are both decorative and botanically cor- 
rect. Limited, signed, original editions at prices that 
are less than most reproductions. Decorate your 
library walls (or your home!) with prints that evoke 
both peace and beauty. Henry Evans, 555 Sutter St., 
Room 406, San Francisco 94102. Hours 1 to 5, Mon.- 
Sat. Tel.: 392-5849, 

NEW service. Leather books reconditioned with 
Liquick-Leather: 1-500 books, $1 each; 500-1000 
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books, 75¢ each: over 1000, 50¢ each. All work may 
be undertaken in your own library. Liquick-Leather 
is especially made to restore powdery leather books. 
For further information write LIQUICK-LEATHER, 
543 Boylston St., Boston 02116. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
a Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 

0003. 
UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook. How to 
avoid unemployment, etc. Bound copies $2. Bala 
Press, Bala, N. Wales (U.K.), Australia. 

LATIN American studies reference books and schol- 
arly monographs, the results of research and com- 
pilation by outstanding specialists asd scholars. 
Reference works include Master Directory for Latin 
America, Statistical Abstract, Guide to Latin Ameri- 
can Studies and specialized bibliographies. Monc- 
graphs cover law, anthropology, economic develop- 
ment, sociology, etc. Write for detailed brochures to 
Documentation Section, Latin-American Center, 
UCLA, Los Angeles 90024. 

GERTRUDE Stein’s The Making of Americans, the 
famous expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for 
the first time since 1928 in the only complete edition, 
clothbound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 


east 
DIRECTOR for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Begun over 100 years ago, the library has an 
established collection of 50,000 vols. and a new 
building in the design-development stage. An MLS 
state certification, and administrative experience re- 
quired. Congenial trained staff and excellent fringe 
benefits present opportunity. Salary $7800-$10,500. 
Write Box 400, South Orange, N.J. 

YOUNG adult librarian. Unusually fine staff. Pro- 
gram opportunities, MLS. Eligible for N.Y. -state 
certification. U.S. citizen. Two years experience; sal- 
ary $7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply N. 
V. K. Valencik, Dir., Publie Library, White Plains, 
N.Y. 10602. 

CATALOGING position open immediately at, lib- 
eral arts college in the Green Mts. All-round cata- 
loging and classifying duties. Library science degree 
required; reading knowledge of foreign languages 
highly desirable; experience not necessary. Usual 
benefits: 1 month annual vacation, Blue Cross, ete. 
Apply J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to take full charge of pro- 
gram, with additional staff, in room of 9000 vols. Sub- 
urban N.J. community of 17,000, now planning a 
new library. Library school degree to meet N.J. 
certification and U.S. citizenship required. Salary 
$6214 to $7760. Write Administrator, Public Library, 
South Orange, N.J. 07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln. 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 144 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 


tion, social securitv, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 


"John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 23 


Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08763. 

HEAD of circulation in library-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school. Salary, 
$8380-$10,120; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

2 POSITIONS. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community of Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Prime year-around sports area; 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MSLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications, 3744-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. More than just routine jobs, 
they offer an opportunity to contribute your knowl- 
edge, skill, and creative ability in a developing sys- 
tem where the need is great and the rewards in 
terms of personal achievement and satisfaction tangi- 
ble and commensurate. 1) Assistant director to par- 
ticipate in various aspects of administration and ser- 
vice, 6 years experience, $9000-$11,000. 2) Librari- 
an to engage in diversified activities: book selection, 
reference, consultant work with member libraries. 
Appointment possible at three levels: 4 years experi- 
ence, $8000 to $9500; 2 years experience, $7000 to 
$8500. Those who are looking for personally reward- 
ing positions in a progressive library system should 
send resumes to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton- 
Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


12901. 

REFERENCE librarian, MLS. $6214 to $7760 de- 
pending on experience. New building in planning 
stage. Apply Public Library, South Orange, N.J. 
07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

ACQUISITIONS and serials librarian to assist 
with acquisition of all types of library materials, 
especially for reference collection, and take charge 
of all serials transactions. College degree, preferably 
in a science or technology area. BS or MS in library 
science required, as well as some experience. Salary 
$7500-$8500; one month vacation and generous 
fringe benefits. Write to Mrs. Ottilie Rollins, Actg. 
Ln., Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N.Y. 
13676. i 
CHILDREN’S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Salary without expe- 
rience, $6000-$7750; with two years experience, 
$7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Pub- 
lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CHILDREN’S consultant. Looking for advance- 
ment? There is Room at the Top! Were seeking an 
experienced children’s librarian to become our chil- 
dren’s consultant. Energy, vitality, and ‘enthusiasm 
for work with children, a knowledge of children’s 
literature and six years experience. A challenging 
position with stimulating professional cohorts, oppor- 
tunity to experiment and a good salary range 
($8000-$11,200). Usual benefits. Write to Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library 
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System, 619 North St., Box 607, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940; tel.: 914 DI 3-2561. 

LIBRARY director. Position open March 1. Salary 
$7200-$9300. Public library serves town of 22,000; - 
book collection 38,000. MLS necessary; 2 yrs. experi- 
ence to qualify for N.J. professional I:brarian’s 
certificate, Civil service, state retirement plan, town- 
‘ paid hospital benefit plan, liberal vacation and holi- 
davs. Halfway between New York City and Rutgers 
University. Apply Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Roselle, N.J. 07203. 

TEMPLE University Library, Philadalphia, has 
openings for senior librarians with pertinert experi- 
ence in reference and circulation. Senior cataloger 
needed with language competence in Chinese and 
Japanese. Senior salary range, $7260-$8700. Begin- 
ing positions available in acquisitions, bibliography, 
cataloging, and reference. Salary range, $6480-$7200. 
Experienced rare book librarian also required. Sal- 
ary to $10,200. Fifth-year library degree, TIAA, and 
the usual benefits apply to all positions. Write Office 
of the Director, Temple University Library, Phila- 
delphia 19122. 

LIBRARY director for modern public library in 
community of 12,000, twenty minutes from NYC. 
MLS degree and experience required. Persion insur- 
ance coverage, one month vacation. Salary open. 
Apply Mrs. J. Marshall, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
550 Lincoln Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 07657. 

DIRECTOR. James Prendergast Free Library, 509 
Cherry St., Jamestown, N.Y., recreation and cultural 
center of western New York, central library for the 
Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System, salery open; 
MS and administrative experience required; usual 
fringe benefits. Position open February 1, 1967. 

REFERENCE librarian: To work in our central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 
50% of the time working directly with the public, 
50% of the time developing interlibrary loan system, 
reference services, and selecting books. One and 
one-half hours from New York City. A special posi- 
tion created under an LSCA Grant. 35-hour week, 
usual fringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, 
based on experience. Minimum of two years experi- 
ence following MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor 

. Harris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 
619 North St., Box 607, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; 
tel.: 914-DI 3-2561. 

EXCITING new public library consultent posi- 
tions open with the Connecticut State Library. Experi- 
ence required. Excellent salaries and fringe benefits. 
Please apply to Samuel E. Molod, Assoc. State Ln., 
Division of Library Development, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford 06115. 

ASSISTANT librarian, technical processes, man or 
woman. New modern library in a liberal arts college. 
A growth situation in an expanding school with all 
new library facilities. Total staff of eleven, 130,000- 
volume collection. Salary open and negotiable. Con- 
tact John W. May, Dean, Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa. 15301. 

ASSISTANT director to supervise adult services 
and share in public relations program; accert on ref- 
erence, Long Island village of 25,000: 45 minutes 
from Penn Station. Salary $9084~-$11,604. ALA-ac- 
credited library school degree and 4 years satisfac- 
tory experience required. Apply Frances Hale, Dir., 
Public Library, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 


southeast 
HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted for 
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rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New Build- 
ing, retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 
40-hour week, excellent salaries based on training 
and experience. Interview desired, but not obligato- 
ry. Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

WE need in our expanding library system: catalo- 
ger, and reference, children’s, and branch librarians. 
$6386-$7758 depending on experience. MLS re- 
quired. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

TWO library consultants needed. Salary range 
$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
5 years, preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government, and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service Agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

HEAD, business and technical department, in the 
central library. $7384-$9422 depending on experi- 
ence. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library and New Castle County 
Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
19801. 

FOUR openings: 1) Head of children’s reom— 
main library, $6593.60-$7924.80; 2) and 3) Librari- 
an I and II in general information and reference 
$5512-$6302.40 and $5990.40-$6905.60; 4) Branch 
librarian (Librarian JIT) $6593.60-$7924.80. Fifth- 
year degree required for all positions. Salaries de- 
pendent on experience, Usual fringe benefits. Beauti- 
ful new $1,800,000 library building. Apply Clara E. 
Wendel, Dir., Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

HEAD librarian. Public library in industrial city 
of 25,000 near Richmond, Va. Library degree re- 
quired, some public library experience desirable; 
need to assist in planning new building. Salary 
range $6300-$7900. Paid hospitalization, holidays, 
annual and sick leave, and retirement. Apply Lillian 
M. Burch, Chmn., Library Board, Maude Langhorne 
Nelson Library, Hopewell, Va. 23860. 

HEAD librarian, Hollins College, a liberal arts 
college for women, seeks a head librarian. Staff of 
seven, 100,000 volumes, growing rapidly. Librarian 
has full faculty status. Salary in $10,000 to $15,000 
range (with full fringe benefits) depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Interested applicants 
should send curriculum vita and references to Wil- 
liam R. Emerson, Asst. to the Pres., Hollins College, 
Roanoke, Va. 24020. 

CIRCULATION librarian in Law Schoo] Library. 
Salary range $6100-$7600. State retirement system, 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield, sick leave. Apply Frances 
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Farmer, Law Ln., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 22901. 

LIBRARY director and head cataloger wanted for 
public library, Hampton, Virginia. Director’s position 
requires graduation from accredited library school 
and minimum 2 years experience. Hampton (est. pop. 
112,000) located at tip of historic Virginia peninsula 
on beautiful Hampton Roads. 30 miles from Williams- 
burg, convenient Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 

Library expanding, budget tripled in last 3 
years; branch library, bookmobile planned. Salary 
negotiable. Apply Mrs. Gordon B. Cutler, Chmn., 
Board of Trustees, Charles H. Taylor Memorial Li- 
brary, Hampton 23369, 

BRANCH librarian. Prince George’s County Me- 
morial Library needs a qualified librarian to admin- 
ister a new branch. Staff of 42 serving a population 
of 100,000. Public library experience which includes 
successful administrative experience is required. 
Salary range $9422-$11,777 plus liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Send resume to Personnel Office, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 


midwest 
LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the 
Division for Library Services, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional 
library materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library 
school, Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments 
may be made in salary based on experience or spe- 
cial qualifications. Full social security, excellent re- 
tirement, and other personal benefits. Write to Lyle 
Eberhart, Division for Library Services, State Office 
Building, Madison, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern. 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Public 
Library Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

LIBRARIAN II (2 positions). Two years profes- 
sional experience required; salary range $7408- 
$9924. One head of branch library, supervising one 
full-time, one part-time staff. One adult services, 
with background in reference and administration. 
—a job with potential. Librarian I, adult ser- 
vices, with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science and industry, fine arts, or public 
relations. Salary range $6400-$8574. Experience 
preferred. For all positions: these new salary ranges 
now in effect; beginning salary dependent upon ex- 
perience; library degree required; annual 5% incre- 
ment for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE librarian: library degree required. 
Salary $5760-$6876; starting salary in range de- 
pends on experience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, paid hospitalization and major 
medical. Growing city of 50,000 in world-famous 
medical center. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public Library 
Rochester, Minn. 

HEAD of adult services: $7938-$9612. MSLS, 4 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 


vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. Stan- 
dard benefits include paid hospitalization. Write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

SPECIALISTS and general librarians are needed 
in Ohio. The Ohio State Library offers a free place- 
ment service for professional librarians. We list posi- 
tions open in publie libraries, colleges, and univer- 
sities, Consultants are also needed at State Library 
and its regional centers. Ohio spent $35 million for 
library service in 1965 of which 54.1% went for sala- 
ries, State retirement, fringe benefits. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Mrs. Faith B. Stoughton, 
State Library, Columbus 43215. 

ASSISTANT librarian to share professional activi- 
ties in busy suburban library just west of Chicago. 
Seeking person with initiative, sense of responsibil- 
ity, sense of humor, and LS degree. Send resume to 
Joanne Klene, Ln., Public Library, Bellwood, II. 

LIBRARIAN I. Position open. Growing library in 
suburban community of 56,000 (25 min. drive to cen- 
ter of Detroit); affiliated with newly formed Ma- 
comb County Cooperative Library System. General 
reference and work with young teens. Degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required; experience 
desirable. Beginning salary $5474.74, increases at 3, 
6, 12, 18, and 24 months, plus longevity increases at 
5 yr., 10 yr.; intervals; 9 paid holidays, 12 sick days 
annually and accumulating, social security, retire- 
ment, and city-paid life, health, and hospitalization 
insurance, Shirley V. Brabant, Ln. Address all in- 
quiries to Personnel Department, 27700 Gratiot Ave., 
Roseville, Mich. 48066. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. Salary $8000 to $9000 
depending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central Regional Li- 
brary Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 55040, 

HEAD of technical processes department. Position 
now open. Medium-sized public library. Degree from 
accredited library schoo] required. Salary dependent 
on experience, Usual fringe benefits. Send applica- 
tion resume to Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., 
Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

HEAD librarian. Position now open. Medium-sized 
public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. Degree 
from accredited library school and 4 years of profes- 
sional experience. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits, 
4 weeks vacation. Send application and resume to 
Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


48706. 

CATALOGER needed for classification from 
Dewey to Library of Congress. Collection is relative- 
ly small in a small liberal arts college located in the 
St. Louis area. Salary and other information avail- 
able upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, IN. 62254, 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for person with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $8088 with annual increments to 
$10,068. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 


* 
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rity, and other benéfits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 


CATALOGER as a second professional in a rapid-, 


ly expanding processing department. Position open 
immediately. Practical experience desired but not 
necessary. Faculty status, state retirement. Salary 
$7000-$8500, depending upon experience. Apply Di- 
rector, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Library, Kirksville, Mo. 63501. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $8088 
with annual increments to $10,068. Pleasant working 
conditions, liberal vacation, and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
a al Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 

HEAD librarian for the village of Elm Grove Pub- 
lic Library, progressive community of 6500 in Mil- 
waukee metropolitan area. 5-year-old library, circula- 
tion over 60,000; affiliated with Milwaukee Public 
Library system. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Library degree required. Write Gordon W. Mat- 
thews, Elm Grove, Wis. 53122. 

DIRECTOR for newly established svstem with 
‘present membership of 11 public libraries. Hdqrs. 
located 25 mi. west of Chicago in one of Ill. most 
prosperous fast-growing areas, Basic qualifications: 
oth-yr. deg. from ALA-accredited school, 5 yrs. expe- 
vience, at least 2 of which must be in admin. capaci- 
ty. $10,000 min. salary dependent on qualifications; 
4, wks. vacation, sick leave, insurance, retirement 
plan. For further details contact Personne] Commit- 
tee, DuPage Co. Library System, 225 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. 60187. 

HEAD librarian to administer an established pub- 
lic library. Opportunity to expand service area and 
implement library programs. MALS required. Salary 
range $6418-$7335. Apply to G. W. Collins, City 
Mgr., City Hall, 5 S. Monroe St., Coldwater, Mich. 


~ 49036. 


HEAD of reserve book service. Immediate opening 
at Northwestern University Library for an alert li- 
brarian with a flair for organization and a liking for 
students, Must have fifth-year library school degree 
and relevant experience. Beginning salary $7500 or 
higher if warranted by exceptional qualifications. 
Good fringe benefits. The service will move into 
large new library complex now under construction 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. Direct application 
or inquiry to Librarian, Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, I]. 60201. 

MISSOURI Botanical Garden seeks associate exec- 
utive librarian for challenging position. Opportunity 
to plan new building, increased staff, rehabilitation 
of nationally important collection, recataloging, new 
services, as present use expands in overcrcwded quar- 
ters. Administrative library experience essertial; lan- 
guages helpful, botanical knowledge not critical. Sal- 
ary to meet qualifications, plus head position within 
a reasonable time. Address George B. Van Schaack, 
Ln., 2315 Tower Grove Ave. St. Louis. 63110. 

ADMINISTRATOR for processing center in beau- 
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tiful southeastern Ohio serving 17 libraries. Salary 
according to ability and experience. Usual fringe 
benefits. Leonard Hammer, V-P, Library Service 
Center of Eastern Ohio, Barnesville, Ohio. 

HEAD librarian: Challenging opportunity to orga- 
nize and direct a newly formed district library pres- 
ently operating on a limited basis in a growing com- 
munity. Member of a large library system. 5th-year 
degree or equivalent experience required. Salary 
range $6000-$8000, depending on experience. Send 
resume with request for application to Mrs. Roy 
Nordine, 23W201 Indian Hill Dr., Lisle, Tl]. 60532. 

HEAD cataloger, starts at $8832 with four years 
experience, up to $9696 with ten years. Maximum of 
$10,512. Children’s Librarian H and adult services 
Librarian IJ start at $8112 with two years experience, 
up to $8928 with eight years. Maximum of $9696. 
MLS degree required. Payment of $144 on health 
insurance. 4 weeks vacation. Apply Assistant Direc- 
tor’s Office, Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, Mich. 48502. , 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living. 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time, 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. Pre- 
liminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved li- 
brary school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Msgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

LIBRARIAN for newly expanding medical library 
in general teaching hospital affiliated with North- 
western University Medical School, located in the 
first suburb north of Chicago—beautiful residential 
Evanston. Walking distance to Lake Michigan beaches 
and 30 minutes to cultural center of Chicago. Library 
serves clinical and research personnel including staff 
doctors, residents, interns, medical students, nurses, 
and para-medical staff. Book collection over 10,000 
volumes and 155 current medical journal subscrip- 
tions. Librarian will be responsible for the planning. 
and administration of all library services, book selec- 
tion, purchasing, processing, interlibrary loans, refer- 
ence questions, and the supervision of assistants. Li- 
brary science degree required. Medical or scientific 
background helpful but not required. Progressive 
personnel benefits including retirement pension plan .- 
and tuition reduction at Northwestern University. 
Salary commensurate with preparation and experi- 
ence. Apply Personnel Director, Evanston Hospital, 
2650 Ridge Av., Evanston, Ill. 60201, or phone collect: 
312-492-4600. 

MADISON Public Library, audio-visual librarian. 
Library degree and suitable experience required. 
$7098-$8554. Librarian I openings in art and music, 
business and science, technical processing divisions. 
Library degree required. $6318-$7098. All positions 
in new main library. Growing library system in stim- 
ulating community. Benefits: Wisconsin retirement 
plan, social security, hospitalization insurance pro- 
gram, 22 working days vacation, liberal sick leave 
provisions. Apply to Bernard Schwab, Dir., 201 W. 
Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 53703. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) subject cataloger and classifier, in subject fields 
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and European languages where competent; 2) de- 
scriptive cataloger, original cataloging in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 
3) chemistry-pharmacy, responsible for 30,000-volume 
collection, performs book selection and reference 
service; 4) reference librarian, assists in inter-library 
loan and graduate general reference service. Experi- 
enced graduate librarians: 1) descriptive cataloger 
assistant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains 
and supervises staff, performs more difficult catalog- 
ing, beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) processing sec- 
tion head, catalog department, responsible for catalog 
records and physical processing of library materials, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 3) descriptive cataloger, 
serials only, beginning $8000~$9000; 4) rare books 
cataloging head, supervises 2 professionals, 1 clerical, 
beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. University of Michigan is 
an equal opportunity employer. 


southwest 
ADMINISTRATIVE position. Coordinator of ser- 
. vices. Secondary position to director. Newly created 
- promotional opportunity for imaginative librarian 
with supervisory and administrative experience. Ac- 
credited MSLS required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Paid hospitalization, life insurance. Million dollar 
bond issue just passed for main library, planning 
under way. Library budget to increase rapidly. 
Thriving, bustling, culturally conscious suburb of 
Phoenix, pop. 56,000; 71,000 by 1970. Delightful 
winter climate. Skiing 2 hrs. away. $8568 for right 
person. Write to Personnel Office, 60 W. Indian 
School Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


mountain plains 
THREE positions: Applications desired to meet ex- 
panding library needs in rapidly growing state. Li- 
brarians IV, III, and IE--MSLS degree and appropri- 
ate experience required. Librarian IV, director, refer- 
ence division, five years professional experience, one 
in administrative capacity. Salary $8567-$10,440. 
Librarian III, cataloger, established cooperative pro- 
cessing center, three years appropriate professional 
experience. Salary $7776-$9456. Open March 20, 
1967. Librarian II, acquisitions-cataloger, one year 
professional experience. Salary $6744-$8160. Open 
April 5, 1967. Retirement, insurance, classified per- 
sonnel system. Apply State Librarian Mildred J. 
oe Nevada State Library, Carson City, Nev. 
ENERGETIC high school instructional materials 
librarian for new Lincoln East Educational Complex, 
which will serve as a University of Nebraska Lab. 
School. Duties include organization of new library 
materials center, enlargement of basic collection of 
10,000 volumes, selection of nonprinted media, and 
promotion of traditional and innovative services. New 
quarters total 10,000 square feet. Adequate clerical 
personnel, centralized cataloging and processing, and 
consultative services of library coordinator available. 
Applicants should possess initiative, a desire for ex- 
perimentation, a MSLS with appropriate specializ- 
tions in multi-media, education, and library science, 
plus some school library experience, preferably in 
instructional materials centers. Should be available 
around July 1, 1967. Salary depends upon experi- 
ence, qualifications, and length of contract. Send re- 
sume to Dr. Carroll Sawin, Dir. of Pers., Lincoln 
Public Schools, Box 200, Lincoln, Neb. 68510. 
LIBRARY director. New public library serving a 


community of 33,500. Library-minded community. 
Starting salary up to $10,000. Benefits: group insur- 
ance, hospitalization, and retirement plan. Apply to 
- Mrs. Robert T. Nelson, 805 Midway Dr., Bismarck, 
N.D. 58501. 

TECHNICAL processes head. Experienced person 
needed to organize department, prepare for multi- 
county responsibilities, help plan new building. Op- 
portunities unlimited. Wonderful outdoor living, lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Salary range $6912 to $8760; can 
start above first step. Write Shirley Hake, Public 
Library, Billings, Mont. 59101. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD librarian for Lake Oswego, scenic suburb of 
Portland, Oregon. Pop. 12,200. City-county library. 
Devoted, informed community support. Circulation 
138,000. Fine staff, 3 nonprofessionals, 3 clerks. Ex- 
cellent new building. MLS degree, 2 yrs. administra- 
tive experience required. Good fringe benefits. Salary 
open. Write Mrs. George L. Beard, 706 Forty-fifth 
St., Lake Oswego, Ore. 97034. l 

PIONEERS needed. Two Idaho cities seek library 
directors with MLS degree. Administrative experi- 
ence preferred. Salary $7500 and up. Eastern Idaho 
locations with outstanding recreational facilities, 
skiing, fishing, hunting, camping, ete. State univer- 
sity provides cultural and educational programs. 
Apply with resume to Helen M. Miller, Idaho State 
Library, 615 Fulton St, Boise, Idaho 83706. 

CENTRAL Washington State College Library has 
a vacancy for cataloging head (incumbent retiring) 
and acquisitions head (incumbent going to Harvard) 
with rank of assistant or associate professor and sal- 
aries $9120-$13,820, depending upon qualifications. 
Also, the following new positions beginning July 1, 
1967: 1) Technical services coordinator. Rank: assis- 
tant or associate professor. Salary: $9120~-$13,820. 
2) Two cataloging positions (LC). Rank: instructor 
or assistant professor. Salary: $7333 and up. 3) Two 
acquisition positions. Rank: instructor or assistant 
professor. Salary: $7333 and up. TIAA, twenty work- 
ing days vacation, plus the usual holidays. All candi- 
dates must have no less than a master’s degree in 
library science. Apply George H. Fadenrecht, Dir. of 
Ls., Central Washington State College, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 98926. l 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif, 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN JI. Public librarian, graduate of 
ALA-accredited school, needed for public relations 
and adult education programs. Four years experience 
(three in public library and reference field). U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $7500-$9108. 
Write Public Library, 605 N. El Dorado St., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 95202. 
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ASSISTANT director for the Oakland public 
library’s new Latin-American Library. Requirements 
include: ability to speak Spanish, a degree from an 
_ ALA-accredited library school, three years of in- 


creasingly responsible library experience, plenty of. 


imagination, and a willingness to try new ways of 
extending service to the Spanish-speaking pzople of 
Oakland. Salary $765. The Latin-American Library 
is also looking for two librarians with degrees from 
AL. A-accredited library schools, and preferably with 
the ability to speak and/or read Spanish. Salary 
range $568 to $628, with the possibility of beginning 
above the first step. If you are interested in working 
on an exciting experimental program, and in living 
in the Bay Area, only twenty minutes from San 
_ Francisco, write to Marian Trahan, Dir., Latin-Amer- 
ican Library, 1457 Fruitvale Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Include brief educational and experience resume. 

STANFORD University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. Male. Librarian IH. Head of reader service 
and reference librarian. Immediate opening. 5th-year 
library degree and background in business, econom- 
ics, or related fields. Beginning salary, $78C0. Send 
resume to Mrs. Marion M. Smith, Dir, Jackson 
Library, Stanford University, Stanford,. Calif. 94305. 

REFERENCE librarian, city of Oceanside, Calif. 
needed immediately in medium-sized public library, 
rapidly expanding book collection, member nf coop- 
erative system with TWX communication to refer- 
ence center and other libraries. Degree from accred- 
ited library school, experience desirable but not 
necessary. Beautiful beach, mountains minutes away 
~—all the advantages of Southern California living. 
Fringe benefits, salary $498-$605 per month, Write 
Dorothy Jauer, Pers. Offr., P.O. Box 776, Oceanside, 
Calif. 92054. 

LIBRARY director.to administer a. library serving 
40,000 people in western Santa Barbara County, Cal- 
ifornia, within. earshot of the space age at Vanden- 
berg AFB. Requirements are appropriate degree 
from an accredited library school, 4 years of profes- 
sional library experience, including 2 years in a su- 
pervisory capacity. Salary range $816-$984. Ap- 
pointment may be made beyond Ist step. Usual 
benefits plus: opportunity to work -in the Blask Gold 
Cooperative Library System, with catalog in book 
form, teletype communication, and additional ad- 
‘vanced programs. Apply R. C. Jacobs, Chmn., Board 
of Trustees, P.O. Box 132, Lompoc, Calif. 93436. 

COUNTY librarian, Stanislaus County Free Li- 
brary, Modesto, California. System serves population 
of 177,000. McHenry and Turlock public libraries, 17 
branches, bookmobile. California county [librarian 
certificate or eligibility. Start $9852 to $11,976 de- 
pending on qualifications. Good employee benefits. 
Pleasant community in which to live. Contact Stanis- 
laus County Personne] Office, Rm. 203, Court House, 
Modesto, Calif. 95354, 


canada 


APPLICATIONS are invited for: 1} A Japanese 
language and literature specialist to catalog Japanese 
books, periodicals, and government documents and to 
provide reference and bibliographic service in a large 
(100,000-volume) Asian Studies collection. Applicants 
must have a fifth-year degree in librarianship and be 
fluent in English as well as Japanese. Experzence in 
cataloging Far Eastern language materials according 
to LC rules desirable. Salary for this senior specialist 
position is open and will be commensurate with back- 
ground and experience. 2) Reference position in a 
physical sciences and engineering subject division. 
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Science degree, experience, and languages desirable. 
Salary open and commensurate with educational back- 
ground and experience. 3) Catalogers with at least 
one major European language. Experience with LC 
classification system desirable. Salary open and com- 
mensurate with education, languages, and experience. 
These positions are available at the University of 
British Columbia, in Vancouver, Canada, a beautiful 
west coast city of 685,000 population. Current enroll- 
ment at the university is 17,000. Book collections total 
800,000. Book expenditures in 1965-66 amounted to 
$1,500,000. The library staff numbers 280 and 88 of 
these are professional librarians. Please apply to Mr. 
I. F. Bell, Assoc. Ln., University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver 8. i i 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER, man 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 
years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege ọr small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W. TE - 

ADMINISTRATOR, school principal, 43, BSLS 
(ALA school), successful school founder, library re- 
juvenator and modernizer, former liberal arts college 
head librarian and theological school librarian, form- 
er teacher of English, anthropology, plans return to 
library administration at college or university level. 
University of Pennsylvania BA and MA. Would con- 
sider university assistant directorship of libraries. 
Available July 1, 1967. Write B-403-W. 

SERIALS librarian, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 
3 years experience, desires position in large urban 
area, ‘preferably East, Southeast, or West Coast. 
Reading knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Write B-404-W. 

LIBRARIAN and mathematician; husband, wife. 
Librarian husband has MLS plus experience. Mathe- 
matician wife has MA plus experience. Both in 30’s 
age bracket. College and junior college faculty. Desire 
positions in Southeast but will consider elsewhere. 
Available June 1967. Write B-405-W. 

WOMAN. ALA-accredited MS. 7 years college, 
nursing and medical library experience. Seeks posi- 
tion N.E. area. Write B-406-W. 

BIBLIOGRAPHERS available also for odd jobs or 
once a semester or quarterly. MSLS experienced in 
establishing & refreshing diff. language & subject 
collections. State your needs. Write B-407-W. 

EXPERIENCED mature librarian, male, head of 
liberal arts college, wishes to relocate, preferably 
Boston or San Francisco area. Interested in challeng- 
ing administrative position, also special collections. 
Present salary $13,500. Write B-408-W. 

TEACHING library science courses summer 1967. 
Prefer Middle West or Rocky Mountains area. Man, 
29, MSLS (ALA school). Present position: head 
librarian, large high school. Write B-409-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preceding 
date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, please submit them with duplicate 
copy of our invoice to the Classified De- 
partment. 
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cGraw-Hill is proud to announce 


the most comprehensive, authoritative 
Catholic reference work of our time 





THE New Catholic Encyclopedia 


AS EXTRAORDINARY publish- 
ing project — far greater in 
scope, timeliness, and signifi- 
cance than any other Catholic 
publishing project of the cen- 
tury — will be off the press 
AERA early in 1967. 
It is the New Catholic Encyclopedia 
which boldly covers in 15 volumes an un- 
~ paralleled range of topics. Not only does 
this monumental reference work provide 
complete information on the doctrine, or- 
ganization, and history of the Catholic 
Church from its earliest antecedents to the 
illustrious reign of Pope Paul VI ~ it also 
examines the philosophies, religions, insti- 
tutions, persons, and scientific developments 
that have affected Catholicism in the past 
and are of profound concern today. 


Sponsored by the Bishops of the United 
States, the New Catholic Encyclopedia will 

_ be regarded as the most comprehensive 
guide for a genuinely interested Catholic 
population — as a source of inspiration and 
confirmation for all intelligent Catholics. 





Reflects the ecumenical spirit of our time 


In keeping with the goals of aggiornamento 
established by Pope John XXIII and carried 
forth by Pope Paul VI, the New Catholic 
Encyclopedia is truly ecumenical in its cov- 
erage, outlook, and approach. The Ortho- 
dox Churches, the various branches of Prot- 


Y 


estantism, Judaism, Islam, and all other 
religions are treated at length with accuracy 
and understanding. 


A truly international work of reference, 
this magnificent 15-volume library contains 
fully 17,000 artkles written by 4,800 spe- 
clalists throughout the world. In addition to 
a definitive treatment of the formal aspects 
of the Church, the Encyclopedia encom- 
passes a selection of topics as broad as the 
Physical and Biological Sciences, Social 
Science, Canon and Civil Law, Education, 


. Philosophy, Literature, Art, Music, Archi- 


tecture, to name a few. 


These beautiful volumes, containing over 
7,500 illustrations, provide a virtual “gal- 
lery” of art — ranging from priceless paint- 
ings and world-famous sculpture to por- 
traits of renowned Catholic leaders. Also 
included are more than 300 original maps 
and {00,000 bibliographic citations un- 
matched in their completeness. 


Ga 
Seven years in preparation 


This authoritative reference guide, dedicated 
to His Holiness Pope Paul VI, represents the 
culmination of seven years of meticulous 
research and writing by a dedicated staff of 
distinguished scholars. The Encyclopedia 
has been prepared under the direct super- 
vision of the following editors: Editor-in- 
Chief, Most Rev, William J. McDonald, 
D.D.; Associate Editor-in-Chief, Rt. Rev. 


James A. Magner; Managing Editor, Rev, 
John P. Whalen; Senior Editor, Martin R.P. 
McGuire; McGraw-Hil] Consultant, David 
I, Eggenberger. 


The result of their combined efforts is the 
most complete and definitive reference work 
of its kind ever published — for the class- 
room, the library, the home, the church. 


The New Catholic Encyclopedia is pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
cooperation with the Catholic University of 
America. For complete information and de- 
tails of the special institutional price, mail 
the coupon. There is no obligation, 


ae NEW CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd $t., New York, N.Y. 10036 


Please send me your Hlustrated Pros- 
pectus containing full details about the 
New Catholic Encyclopedia, and the 
special institutional price available. 
There is no obligation, of course, 


Name i ey 


Name of 
Institution 


Street 
Address 


City. 


State. Zip 
Note: Canada is included in this invitation 
CR-103 
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» FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, illinois 60654 
London * Rome + Stockholm + Sydney a Téranto 


“Save almost £30. Buy World 
~~ Book now and get a brand new 
binding i in the bargain. 


Because our manufacturing’ costs have been going up, “ Special prices available’ on Canadian CEnfennial 
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we'll be forced to raise the present school and Ebrary ` Edition. > g 
price of World Book from $124, plus transportation, to — pa | rm ee” 
$134, plus transportation, as of March 1, 1967, | Field Enterprises Educational-Cotporation ` “ 


But in honor of our SOth anniversary, we are giding _ | oe oe Mart Plaza r 


school and library purchasers this special oppo-tunity: 
by ordering at any time up to March 1, 1967, ycu can 
buy World Book for only $109—and that incledes 
transportation, That's a saving of almost $30 off what 
the price will become on the Ist of March, 
More good news. For our 50th anniversary, we are 
publishing World Book in a brand new school and 
library binding. It's blue and greén and beautifull SO 
take advantage of our special saving. Mail the ccupon | 


Please tell me more about World Book's special 
50th anniversary offer to schools ond libraries. 
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now for more information about how you can save any STAT ie 

nearly $30 on each set of World Book purchased i 

before March Ist in our 50th anniversary offer—avail- 4 * a , È 

able only to schools and libraries. see . g 5 ET E E 
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National Library Week - April 16 to 22, 1967 


Midwinter in New Orleans 
March 1967 





This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobiie 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


Just published ... the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
Subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 
.. . discusses different body styles ... ini- 
tial costs .. . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 
“Bookmobile Story” shows you how to make 
every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning ... now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans .. . pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need ... and he is 
backed by the world’s leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


SROV ENDLAS 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES @ MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS © SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 







After more than 60 
years, we still 
quarantee your 
complete satistaction 


with everything 
we Sell. 


What's new? And free, too! Just the biggest, 
thickest, most colorful Demco Catalog you've histo bocca scr ae aleve 
ever seen, Fully illustrated with hundreds of : : 
items for schools and libraries.Contains Audio- 
visual, Educational and Library Supplies with 
prices and ordering information. Drop us a 
card with your name, title and address...we'll 
do the rest. Write today! 


rs DEMCO 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 


1967/68 


DEPARTMENT A-37,BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 
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Here are the latest available figures — right out of the new 1967 BOWKER 
ANNUAL of Library and Book Trade Information. And you'll find the 
answers to hundreds of other questions you may have, too, in this brand 
new, completely updated edition. 


With its wealth of vital facts and statistics, the 


acknowledged by librarians throughout the world as the best single source 
of current information on libraries and the book trade. This handy almanac 
literally does your research for you by gathering together — in one 


convenient volume — complete, current data on virtually every aspect of 
your field. For example, you'll find. . . 


BOWKER ANNUAL is 


® Data to support your budgetary requests — charts showing 


increases 
in book prices, library salaries, new building costs 


© Full coverage of latest federal and state library legislation 


© A comprehensive list of U.S. and international library associations 
to expedite your correspondence with key contacts 


and a wealth of other valuable information not easily available elsewhere! 


Edited by Phyllis B. Steckler with Wyllis E. Wright, Consulting Editor 
Sponsored by the Council of National Library Associations 


Postpaid price $10.25 net in U.S.A. and Canada; $11.30 
In New York City please add 5% sales tax; 
add applicable sales tax. 


elsewhere, 
in New York State please 


Ready for shipment to you in Mareh — 
Order now for earliest delivery and a full year’s use. 


= R.R. BOWKER COMPANY 
1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 10036 
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The cover photo is a reproduc- 
tion of a National Library 
Week poster, one of the items 
available to libraries from 259 The Role of Continuing Education in Current Professional 
NLW headquarters, 1 Park Development, Cyril O. Houle = 
Ave, New York 10016. The 
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TI -LIFE BOOKS 
offek your pupils 
—up-t6-date information by outstanding 


authorities who draw upon the 
best of contemporary scholarship 


—fascinating photographs, paintings, 
and diagrams to help expand 
your pupils’ vision 


—reference convenience with a variety 
of chronologies, appendices and 
maps—to locate facts in minutes 


—durable bindings to withstand the 
hard usage to which any 
fine library book is put 















TIME-LIFE BOOKS 


—are approvable for purchase 
under ESEA Title /, 
ESEA Title Il, and NDEA Title IlI 


—are distributed to schools and libraries by 


Silver Burdett Company 
A Division of General Learning Corporation 


Morristown, New Jersey O7960 FN 
Park Ridge, Illinois | 
Palo Alto Ħ• Dallas • Atlanta I | 
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Evaluating 
library 
furniture 2 


The first thing you'll probably notice about our DONNELL LINE of fine library 
furniture is its fresh new look, created by distinctive design concepts and a functional 
blending of modern materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. 
Then take a close look at the wcod finish. Try scratching it with the edge of a 
coin — but be prepared to be amazed! Our exclusive high-adhesion, 
non-crystalline finish is resistant to abrasion, scraping and impact. It is guaranteed 
to add extra years of beauty and low-maintenance life to your library. 

The DONNELL LINE offers a most complete selection including card catalog 
cases, charging desks, shelving. tables, chairs, and service units. Send for your free 
copy of our new 56-page, fully illustrated Catalog D66. 


=| STANDARD WOOD 





PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
270 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 
516-931-3100 Before you buy check E. & I. 
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The Library, an Introduction for Library Assist- 
ants has been published by the Special Libraries 
Association. The 88-page publication explains 
the fundamentals of library operations, with 
emphasis on what the operations are and why 
they exist. The contents are a revised and up- 
dated version of material originally presented at 
the SLA San Francisco Bay Region Chapter’s 
1962 and 1964 workshops for library assistants. 
Copies are available from SLA headquarters, 31 
E. 10th St., New York 10003, at $4 each. 


* 


The ALA headquarters library has revised its 
lists of “Films and Kinescopes,” “Tapes,” and 
“Filmstrips, Records, and Slides.” Copies of the 
three lists are available on request; a self- 
addressed label should accompany each request. 


* 


A conference on “The Developing Junior College 
Library” will be held at DeKalb, Hl., April 28- 
29 sponsored by the Ilinois Library Association 
and Northern Illinois University. Sessions will be 
held on the general topics of library administra- 
tion, collections, services, buildings, and curricu- 
lum for training library clerks. For further infor- 
mation write to Sherman Zelinsky, librarian, 
Danville Junior College, 2000 E. Main St., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 61832. For conference reservations 
write to James B. Dodd, Faraday Library, North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb 60115. 


* 


Mildred L. Batchelder, former executive secre- 
tary of the Children’s Services Division, will re- 
ceive the Constance Lindsay Skinner Award 
from the Women’s National Book Association. 
The award is given annually to an American 
woman for extraordinary contribution to books 
and to American culture through books. The 
award will be presented at a banquet in Chicago 
on May 18. 


* 


The Library of Congress has published an illus- 
trated guide to children’s literature which offers 
bibliographic guidance to books available today 







¥ 
ind to the history of children’s literature. En- 


kled Children’s Literature: a Guide to Refer- 


ere Sources, the bibliography lists more than 
Ip Ù titles, compiled under the direction of Vir- 
ginia Haviland, head of LC’s Children’s Book 
Section, It may be purchased at $2.50 a copy 
($3.13 foreign) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 





* 


The Third North American Conference on Cam- 
pus Planning and College Building Design will 
be held April 23-27 at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Discussions will include the design of 
the college library, the communication, learning, 
information, and computer centers. Inquiries 
may be directed to Architectural Conference, De- 
partment of Architecture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


* 


The creation of a center of information and 
documentation about “all the world’s children” 
has been announced by the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF. It will consist of a basic collection of 
materials about and for children and primary 
source materials for adults doing research proj- 
ects which will eventually benefit children. These 
materials will be in the form of beoks, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, films, recordings, photographs, 
and other media. Major emphasis will be on 
English-language and natively produced works 
concerning the cultural aspects of children’s lives 
in countries assisted by the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. The center will be located in New 
York City and will be headed by Anne Pellowski, 
a librarian with special experience in children’s 
literature. 


* 


The School of Library Science of the University 
of Toronto has announced a colloquium on the 
new Anglo-American Cataloging Code on March 
31-April 1. C. Sumner Spalding, chief of the De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division of the Library of 
Congress, will speak. Mr. Spalding, editor of the 
Rules since 1962, will give an historical account 
of the revised code and will comment on the 
changes from the previous rules. He will also 
outline the policies which the Library of Con- — 
gress will follow in adapting to the changes. A 


panel of librarians will discuss the effect of the 
new rules on different types of libraries and — a 


cataloging agencies. 
eve 
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PERGAMON Proudly Announces the 
Publication of the Completely New 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


4TH EDITION 


“Throughout its long history, Chambers’s has achieved 
a special place in the world of reference books by its 
great reputation for reliability and scholarship.” 


Robert Collison 
Encyclopaedias: Their History Throughout the Ages 


“The 4th Edition of the major British encyclopaedia is an entirely new work—new in concept and 
plan,as well as in execution. It has been prepared with scrupulous attention to detail. Whenever 
possible, articles have been referred back to the original contributors to be reappraised and brought 
up-to-date. In the liberal arts much material has remained unchallenged through the passage of time 
and many contributors after scrutiny of their articles have found it necessary only to revise and 
up-date their work. Political changes and re-evaluation of individuals required extensive rewriting 
and rearranging. Changes in social, philosophical and educational ideas and practice, and most of all 
scientific discoveries and their application to industrial and technological processes necessitated 
completely new entries. 


A TRADITION OF AUTHORITY AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Over 3,000 recognized authorities, under the supervision of 11 distinguished editors and 46 depart- 
mental advisors, have participated in the preparation of this Edition. Among the contributors are: 


Sidney Chapman, Prof. of Geophysics, Untu. of 


Archbishop of Canterbury] Lord Rothschild, 
Alaska/ Sir Gavin de Beer, British Museum 


Depi. of Zoology, Univ. of Cambridge|Walt W. 





(Natural History)] Daphne du Maurier, Novel- 
ist/Sidney Hook, Dept. of Philosophy, New York 
University] Maxwell D. Geismar, Author} Hu- 
mayum Kabir, Minister of Petroleum and 
Chemicals, India] Lewis Mumford, Univ, of 
Pennsylvania / Allan Nevins, Huntington Li- 
brary, California]/Most Rev. Arthur M. Ramsey, 


Rostow, Prof. of Economic History, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology/William T, Stearn, 
British Museum (Natural Sctence)/ Alan Stuart, 
Prof. of Statistics, Univ. of London/Lionel Tril- 
ling, Author and Critic} Sir Solly Zuckerman, 
Sctentific Advisor to the British Government. 





UNIQUE REFERENCE FEATURES 


In Volume 15 the reader will find a complete general index listing over a quarter of a million entries, 
atlas maps in color, drawn according to the latest political frontiers, an extensive geographical gazetteer, 
and the unique CHAMBERS'’S Classified List grouping the contents of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA by subject 
area. Throughout the ENCYCLOPAEDIA the reader will find the highly praised CHAMBERS'’S bibli- 
ographies, which include the acknowledged standard works on each topic, as well as thorough and recent 
publications. 










PROJECTION INTO THE FUTURE 


Changes on our planet are now so swift, that no encyclopaedia can claim to be 
current without giving its readers a projection into the future. CHAMBERS'S 
has a 5-year up-dating service. Each supplement will be indexed and maintain 
the same high standards as the ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A matching loose-leaf 
binder for the supplements will be supplied with each set of the 4th Edition. 


CHAMBERS’S is illustrated with over 4,000 

drawings, maps, diagrams and plates, many in full 

color. It is presented in an elegant and sturdy blue 
binding stamped in gold. 


By successfully adapting itself to changing times, CHAMBERS'S proudly carries on the great 
traditions of impartial, disinterested scholarship and literary excellence, which have made it 
the first source of knowledge for millions, for over a century. 


Complete 15-volume set, including loose-leaf binder $259.00 


Convenient payment terms arranged upon request. Refer orders or requests for 
additional information to: 


PERGAMON PRESS, Ince. 


44-01 - 21 st Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 


We will be pleased to have our representative visit 
you, or we will send you the CHAMBERS’S pros- 
pectus. 
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The information he needs 
is in another library 2000 miles away. 


But he’ll have it in a few minutes. 





Even the University of Virginia library, 
one of the major depositories of <nowl- 
edge in the United States, doesn’t have 
everything. But it has supplemented its 
resources materially by the use of tele- 
typewriter service. 


Now, when a firm or individual needs 
information from a book or journal, the 
request can be sent to the library which 
most likely has it. The required informa- 
tion can be sent back in a few minutes. 


All major universities and research 
centers in Virginia are linked by teletype- 
writer. Any library in the United States 
with teletypewriter exchange service can 
contact any other similarly equipped 
library to send or receive information. 


To learn more about how Bell System 
facilities can expand your library facili- 
ties, contact our Communications Con- 
sultant in the field of education. He’s a 
specialist and knows your problems. 
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Beacon Press proudly concedes that seven of its new spring 
books will make constructive trouble in many quarters — by 
combining impressive scholarship and good writing to incite 
readers to think, speak and act. ‘Thus we submit: 


VIETNAM: THE LOGIC OF WITHDRAWAL 

By Howard Zinn 

Publication date March 10 $4.95 
A studied rebuke of America’s Vietnam in- 
volvement and our unconvincing official 
rationalizations thereof, with constructive 
disengagement recommendations. 


STRATEGY FOR LABOR 
A Radical Proposal 
By Andre Gorz 


Publication date April 28 $5.95 
Must labor (and society) choose between 
revolution and frustrating gradualism in 
seeking better ways of living and working? 
Gorz argues brilliantly for a constructive 
marriage of the two strategies. 


SEX INCORPORATED 
A Positive View of the Sexual Revolution 
By Hans Hofmann 


Publication date May 5 $4.95 
For adults and mature teenagers, a construc- 
tive appraisal of the role of sex as an indica- 
tor of and contributor to personal growth 
and fulfillment. 

THE POLITICS OF GOD 

By Joseph R. Washington, Jr. 

Publication date April 28 $5.95 
The provocative author of Black Religion will 
incite ‘both theological and social debate with 
this disturbing challenge to Negroes to seek 
constructive change (rather than mere mem- 
bership) in white Christianity. 

IN FAMINE’S SHADOW 

A Private War on Poverty 

By Mervyn Jones 

Publication date March 10 $4.95 
How a small private organization (Oxfam) 
pioneers constructive bridgeheads for the 


larger public efforts to eliminate mass starva- 
tion. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL DOWNTOWN 

Politics and Education: A Boston Report 
By Peter Schrag 

Publication date April 28 $5.95 
This solid, lively report on big-city educa- 
tional obsolescence by the author of Voices 
in the Classroom is packed with constructive 
insight into one of the nation’s most depres- 
sing domestic problems. 


THE FOURTH R 

A Return to Learning for 
Sidetracked Adolescents 

By Robert B. Heinemann and 
Marilyn Bernstein 


Publication date May 12 $6.00 
Do classroom freedom and frankness lead 
to explosion or effective education for teen- 
agers who've chosen to fail? A constructive 
attack on pedagogical rigidity by two ex- 
perienced teachers. 


Yet Beacon’s 113 years of publishing 
have also engendered an untroubled 
respect for quiet reflection and good- 
humored retrospection. In this vein 
we offer: 


WITH BRASS AND GAS 

An Iflustrated and Embellished Chronicle of 
Ballooning in Mid-Nineteenth Century 
America. 

By Munson Baldwin 

Publication date May 5 $6.00 
A tragi-comic portrait of America’s original 
aeronauts, and the raw innocence of a 
society which neither understood nor hu- 
mored them. 


THE MINUTE PARTICULAR 

By E. G. Lee 

Publication date January 20 $4.95 
The poignant autobiography of an English 
clergyman-editor whose quest for personal 
faith leads the reader through an inspiring 
pilgrimage. 

BOSTON WAYS: HIGH, BY, AND FOLK 

Revised 1967 Edition 

By George F. Weston, Jr. 

Publication date February 10 $5.95 
Adding the “New Boston” to an already 
widely-acclaimed “wanderer's guide” to one 


of America’s most colorful cities. Many 
new photographs. 
A complete, annotated subject guide to all 
Beacon books in print (arranged according 
to Dewey Decimal categories) is available 
without cost from: 


BEACON PRESS 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 02108 
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Maybe Se-Lin’ can help you 


If you label books in quantity, you probably have a production 
problem. Solve it with a Se-Lin labeler. 

Se-Lin teams up with your typewriter to streamline your book- 
labeling operations. You benefit in at least four ways: 


i 


2. 





UNIFORM style of lettering. Highly legible. Good 
looking or the shelves. 

VERSATILE. Makes labels in your choice of three 
widths. 


PERMANENT. Each label is heat sealed to the book 
spine. Plastic laminate keeps it clean and readable 
for the life of the book. 


ECONOMICAL. Makes labels for a material cost of 
little more than one cent each. 

Se-Lin Labeling System $197.00 
Please write for details 


Genuine Se-Lin Tape sets (base strip 
and protective overlay) $10.50 up, 
postpaid. 


Se-Lin is a registered trade mark of Scientific Advances, Inc. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Beyond 1984——A Reply 


I think it is time for the ALA to give serious 
thought to the problem of irresponsible use of 
its official organ, the ALA Bulletin, for per- 
sonal vilification and abuse and for misleading 
the profession in matters such as the effective 
use of machines in libraries. 

Mr. Shera’s article, “Beyond 1984,” in the 
January 1967 ALA Bulletin, devotes its first page 
to accusing me of “triviality, error, and even 
charlatanry . . .” and of “tempering to the 
prevailing spirit of the time... .” He goes on 
to say, “Shaw’s sybilline words were conven- 
tional and conservative, though masked by a 
pretense of radicalism” (which sounds horrible 
but I am not quite sure what he means by the 
words and which part is supposed to be the 
worst, though the impression is that it is cer- 
tainly beyond the pale). Then, on page 37, he 
goes on to charge that I have turned “violently 
against machines. .. .” 

More important, having made me out to be a 
very naughty fellow at best, he tars a substan- 
tial part of the library profession with guilt by 
association with me, saying. on page 35, that I 
thereby “won the esteem and devotion of the 
conservatives among librarians who looked with 
dread toward a day when they would be sup- 
planted by a little black box.” 

Now let us look at some facts, Last year I 
was granted three patents for invention of new 
machines. As you know, a patentee gets an in- 
vention only for his individual creation of the 
thing patented, and he gets it only after the 
examiner, who is an expert in the field, has 
fully satisfied himself that the subject is po- 
tentially of sufficient social value to justify the 
patent. This hardly qualifies me as a machine- 
hater, and I doubt that Mr. Shera can match it. 

Second, in addition to my responsibilities in 
the field of library education, Į am responsible 
for operation of a major university library. Dur- 
ing the last two years we have, under my 
direct supervision, designed and installed a 
punched card system to handle time control in 
our charging system and have applied a com- 
puter to producing our periodical bid list and our 
annual list of periodicals currently received and 


to the distribution of our book expenditures over 
some 70 accounts—keeping us currently posted 


_on the status of our expenditures, Each of these 


four applications was installed after careful sys- 
tems study and costing. Each is doing its job 
faster and cheaper and better than any other 
method we could find in the light of our current 
requirements and the devices and systems cur- 
rently available. Again, this hardly qualifies me 
as a machine-hater, and again I doubt that it can 
be matched by Mr. Shera or many of the others 
who write articles with a broad and loosely held 
brush to tell us that any librarian who does not 
jump on the bandwagon (without regard to 
where it is going) is an old fuddy duddy and is 
afraid of being displaced by a little black box. 

The fact of my position is that it is just as 
stupid to hate machines as it is to love them. 
They are tools which may, used properly, help 
us to do the library and bibliographical jobs 
that we are supposed to do, and if used improp- 
erly can waste our resources. We need to do a 
great deal more research on the nature and areas 
of usefulness of systems and machines, We 
should, of course, use them where they are use- 
ful, but we need not worship them. 

The very sentence that Shera quotes from my 
1953 article in the opening line of his article 
states, as clearly as I can, that my objection has 
been and is to the people who overgeneralize 
machine applications and who mislead us into 
thinking that we do not have to apply profes- 
sional skills to do our job. It is not a castigation 
of the machine or the computer; it is clearly 
a caveat against the machine-nik or computer- 
nik, who would have us burn our library school 
diplomas and join blindly in what is usually a 
sometime-maybe world. The sometime-maybe 
world is fun, and it is a field for science rather 
than for expletive. It does not replace the fact 
that we are responsible for efcient current oper- 
ations while planning for the future and we can- 
not, in good conscience, allow ourselves to be 
bullied into misuse of our resources. 

No place in the article do I find a single con- 
crete example of the application of a mechanism 
to a specified library operation that can, on the 
basis of the information given in the article, be 
put to use. Most of the things referred to—such. 
as MAC, which is an interesting research proj- 
ect—are not currently applicable to day-to-day 
operations, and some, if you examine them 
rather than the quotes from their authors, are 
abominations of mismanagement. Presented as 
they are in this article, they paint a distorted 
picture of what this means to operations of li- 
braries and information services currently, or 
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i | for the next decade for that matter. But further 
discussion of these here would detract from the 
_ basic issues that cause this reply. 

The two issues that I suggest need resolution 
to move us forward out of the increasingly nasty 
morass of this field are: 

1. ALA should, as many other scholarly bodies 
_ do, install a referee system to make sure that 
| material published in the Bulletin makes a sound 
_ professional contribution, and 

2. If Mr. Shera actually has any machine ap- 
plications that we can use now for more efficient 
performance of anything that we need to do in 
libraries, he would serve the profession by mak- 
ing them available to the profession so that we 
might profit from them. He should give us full 
details so that we can follow them, as well as 
giving us manpower and cost data so that we 
can determine whether they are better than 
available alternative methods. If he cannot do 
that then I think he should suspend his license 
for hectoring us on our incompetence in this field. 

Rapa R. Saw 

Professor 

Graduate School of Library Service 
Rutgers University 
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Note: One of the junctions of the ALA Bulletin 
is to publish articles that will make a contribu- 
tion to Library literature and will stimulate fur- 
_ ther thought and discussion in areas of concern 
| to librarians. The Bulletin encourages the free 
flow of ideas and is pleased when men of the 
h 


RO ee : | stature of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Shera exchange 


Pe Py 
\ ( j; 
$ a A < s y + . 
WARRANTY -f _ opinions. Mr. Shaws suggestion for a “referee 
We warrant that the binding cov- : 7 ; 3% i 5 i 
H ered by this invoice is LIBRARY Se _ system” will, of course, be turned over to the 
BINDING and complies with ali requirements R S: i an ; ERES ae ` S 
of the LBI Standard For Librery Bindien eons ee — | appropriate ALA body for consideration.—Ep. 
ay neted on this invoice, This statement is made o 
pursuant to Sectinn 2.2 of the LBI Standard 
For Library Binding and Rules tòc} and 4 of 
the Trade Practice Regulation For The Library es 
Rgese Binding Industry, promulgated by the Federal ee 
o Trade Commission August 20, 1954, = i 


Library 


Machine 


PRINTS ae” iow 


CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries——big and small-~now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE — Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 13 Chicago 40 





Write today for your copy of the LBI Stanaard and 
other free literature, including a complete | st of 
Certified Library Binders. 


AAAS aranan varen- 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street- Boston, Mass. 02109 


Feb Atv orn om nane 
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Overlooked? 


Here are 12 of the books Grosset & Dunlap published last year, 
in the midst of all the Title II excitement. It’s possible that 

you overlooked them, and the excellent reviews they received. 
Now would be a good time to look them over. 


aac A Short 
a Mlustra ted 


HISTORY 
4 ‘the omg 
UNITED 
ve. grea 
STATES 


Fiy Aerars Manes 


SHORT ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF THE U.S. 
by James Munves. 
“...a model volume 
of its kind.” —Allan 
Nevins. “..., superb 
book." —The New 
Yorker. “The best 
short history | have 
read.” —Thurman 
Arnold. Gr. 6 and 

up. Lib. Ed. $4.98 





WONDERS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY by 
Martin Keen. Color 
illus. by Darrell 
Sweet. Systematic 
presentation of most 
important facts 
about the body. 

Gr. 4-8. Lib. Ed. $3.99 





FREEDOM: The Story 
of Your Rights as an 
American by Earl S. 
Miers. “Clear, 
informative, exciting 
historical survey of 
the origins of our 
basic constitutional 


rights and freedoms.” 


—Library Journal. 
Gr. 4-9 Lib. Ed. $4.98 





WONDERS OF 
NATURE by Grace 
Ferguson, et al. 
Transforms the study 
of plant life into an 
exciting, illustrated 
narrative. 

Gr. 4-8. Lib. Ed. $3.99 


™ American Negro 





STORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 
by Earl S. Miers. 
Brilliant history 
brings civil rights 
struggle into sharp 
focus for young 
people. “Sympathetic, 
deeply moving, 
unbiased.’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
Many photos. 

Gr. 4-9 Lib. Ed. $2.39 


Tell Me Why 


ROR OD ADI EOE O A 





TELL ME WHY by 
Arkady Leokum. 
1,000 detailed 
answers ranging 
from what causes 
hiccoughs to what's 
inside the A-bomb. 
Fully indexed. 
Illustrated. Gr. 4-6. 
Lib. Ed. $4.98 





MRS. PINE TAKES A 
TRIP. Written & Ill. 
by Leonard Kessler. 
Mrs. Pine goes to 
New York, Mr. Pine 

is left with the 
housework and the 
results are hilariously 
disastrous. 

Gr. K-3. Lib. Ed. $2.49 


EQUAL JUSTICE 
UNDER LAW: The 
Supreme Court in 
American Life. 
Foundation of the 
Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation. “A better 
introductory book 
will be hard to find.” 
—Christian Science 
Monitor. Gr. 7 and 
up. Lib. Ed. $4.05 


The four volumes below, and ‘‘Equal Justice Under Law,” were produced by the National Geographic 
Society for the respective historical Society or Association. All contain original full-color photos. 


STORY OF THE F.B.I. by Earl S. Miers. Its thrill- 
ing history and incredible crime-solving tech- 
niques. Many photos from F.B.I. files. Gr. 4-9. 

Lib. Ed. $2.39 


WE, THE PEOPLE: Story of the U.S. Capitol. U.S. 
Capitol Historical Society. Development of the 
Capitol, events within it, and why it stands as 
a symbol of the republic. Gr. 7 and up...... 

Lib. Ed. $4.05 


GDGrosset & Dunlap, INC., 51 Madison Avenue, N.Y.,N.Y. 10010 


THE WHITE HOUSE: An Historic Guide. White 
House Historical Ass’n. The mansion’s history, 
architecture, furnishings and decor. Gr. 7 and 
GO ce iue cna ds E A Lib. Ed. $4.05 


WASHINGTON, MAN AND MONUMENT. Frank 
Freidel, Lonnelle Aikman for Washington 
National Monument Association. Biography of 
our first president, and of the monument built 
in his honor. Gr. 4-9 ........ Lib. Ed. $3.05 
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our quality control man 
fiddles around. 


He’s Eric Demander, Sr., President. 
x-concert violinist. Bach enthusiast. 
Binder par excellence. 

e's what’s left of the old world 

in library binding. 

And Demander’s has had a corner on that 
or more than 60 years. 


Demander’s is one of the few 
New England library binders 

ith 15 day delivery in 13 states. 
o any library. 

ost any size. 

hink about that. 


o matter how small your library is, 
you don't have to play second fiddle 


demander 
DOOKbDINdERY, INC. 


294 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Phone (203) 624-1161 








If you’re in this group, — 
you'll not want to miss this 


Informative 
Two-Day Course 


An Introduction To 


ADP in Library 
and Information 


Systems 


in Washington, D.C. 
May 11 and 12, 1967 


Tuition $100 


For syllabus and 
registration information contact: 


Richard B. Schneider 


Herner and Company 
2431 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 


Telephone (202) 965-3100 | 






eet 


* Federal employees should contact their Career 
Counseling Officer for information on this course 
which also is conducted by Herner and Company 
under the auspices of the U.S. Civil Service 


Commission. 


HERNE R «be COMPANY 
2431 K St, NW, Washington, D.C. 20037 » (202) 965-3100 
... Progress Through Effective Use of Information. 








COPYING METHODS MANUAL 


A. comprehensive study of processes for the reproduction of research 
materials by William R. Hawken. An invaluable guide to the use of 
copying equipment. Dealing with both eye-legible and microcopies, the 
manual discusses: 

a. the principal characteristics of reproduction processes, 

b. the physical characteristics of research materials, and 

c. the characteristics affecting their reproduction, 
Eleven main classes of research materials, both printed and non-printed, 
are covered, as well as type faces, printing quality, papers, color, weight, 
size and shape of bound volumes, bindings, folding plates, warping, 
damaged or mended pages, and microforms. In addition, this indispen- 
sable volume: 

d. describes in detail 24 processes suitable for reproduction 

purposes, 

e. provides information and advice on techniques to use for best 

results. 
Includes almost 200 illustrations and diagrams especially helpful in 
attaining copy excellence. 315.00 

The COPYING METHODS MANUAL will be supplemented by 
equipment test reports in LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS, a 


loose-leaf subscription service. Write for information. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
The American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Du Pont Company, Film Dept., 
Room 4967A, Wilmington, Delaware 19898 

Please send me a demonstration sheet of MYLAR 
polyester film and information on the results of 
Du Pont’'s nationwide survey of book jacket cover usage. 
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New appointments to the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, 


bringing the total to twenty members, have been announced by President 
Johnson. The new appointees are: Frederick H. Burkhardt, President, 
American Council of Learned Societies; Mildred P. Frary, Supervisor in 
Charge, City School Libraries, Los Angeles; Marian G. Gallagher, Law 
Librarian, University of Washington, Seattle; Emerson Greenaway, Dir- 
ector, Free Library of Philadelphia; Dan M. Lacy, Vice President, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York; and Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 
State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. Dr. Douglas M. 
Knight, President of Duke University and Chairman of the Commission, 
has accepted the invitaticn of Miss Gaver, President of ALA, to speak 
at the Opening General Session of the ALA Conference in San Francisco 
on June 25, 1967. 


The ALA announced, on February 2, the selection of Mansell Information/ 


Publishing Limited, a component of Universal Printers Limited, to 
publish in book form the National Union Catalog of publications with 
imprints of 1955 and earlier. This catalog, which now exists only as 
a file of more than 16 million cards at the Library of Congress, shows 
the combined library holdings of more than 2,000 libraries in the 
United States and Canada. As such it is a bibliographic tool of 
primary importance to schclars and libraries throughout the world, and 
its publication one of the most important events in the history of the 
Association. 


When completed, the catalog will consist of about 610 volumes, each of 
704 pages. It is the largest single publication undertaken since the 
invention of printing. One of the requirements under which the Amer- 
ican Library Association undertook to arrange for publication was that 
the editorial cost of preparing the catalog for the press be paid in 
full by the publisher. This work, to be carried out by the Library of 
Congress, is estimated to cost well over four million dollars. 


Mansell Information/Publishing Limited of London and Chicago, a new 
company formed especially to publish catalog, bibliographic, and 
informational material of interest to libraries and librarians 
throughout the world, is a component of Universal Printers Ltd. -- 

one of the largest printing groups in Great Britain. Mansell's sister 
company, the printing firn of Balding & Mansell, was responsible for 
the unique equipment and nethods which permitted the publication of 


the British Museum Genera_ Catalog of Printed Books (263 vols., 1960- 
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66) and the Union List of Serials, Third Edition (The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 5 vols., 1966.) 


The National Union Catalog, although making use of techniques 
initially developed for the production of other major catalogs, will 
employ new and largely automatic equipment specially designed and 
constructed to Mansell's requirements by The Williamson Manufacturing 
Company, a leading British firm of optical and precision engineers. 
Use of this equipment, which has the facility to close-up copy and 
selectively delete extraneous matter, will reduce the total number 

of volumes required to encompass the Catalog by about one-third. 

At the same time, the photography will be tied in with editorial and 
copy~preparation processes that will produce the information contained 
on the catalog cards in form more sophisticated and legible than now 
exists. 


Full particulars of prices, various forms of subscription and the 
schedule for the publication will be announced shortly. A brochure 
describing these will be available from Mansell, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 and 3 Bloomsbury Place, London, 
W.C. 1, England. 


"The Libraries of Florence November 1966" by Arthur T. Hamlin, which 
appeared in the February 1967 ALA Bulletin, has attracted consid- 
erable attention. The special ALA Committee to Aid Italian Libraries 
is being formed and will carry forward on plans to aid Italian lib- 
raries damaged by the 1966 winter flood. As announced at the 1967 
Midwinter Meeting of Council in New Orleans and in the February Memo 
to Members, contributions, which are tax deductible, are being sought 
from ALA members. Contributions presently total $6,035, including $75 
from the Oberlin Library Staff Association and $150 from the ALA 


Headquarters Staff Association. 
om 
re ole ge 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


February 13, 1967 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 
- 21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, 
` Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter Meeting: January 8-13, Bal Harbour, Florida. 
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SC I FOR ITHE LIBRARY. A correlated COMeECUON OL YUAHLY LAVIC, LALIT; 
index dividers and chairs for the costonscious...design-conscious...planner and librarian. Designed 
and engineered to foster an harmonious relationship between the student, the environment and the 
work. Risom furniture combines sturdy, walnut bases with practical, handsome surfaces of se- 
lected walnut veneers, plastic or Risom vinyl. Upholstered chairs employ specially molded foam 
rubber seats and backs. To further enhance any library, there are hundreds 
of Risom upholstery fabrics, vinyls and leathers. Simply stated, this is func- 
tional, solidly-built furniture of enduring good taste. Folder on request. 


he and i Rim” 


Jens Risom 
Design 
inc. 





Executive Offices: 

444 Madison Avenue N.Y.C. 10022 
Showrooms: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 

New York, San Francisco 

Sales Offices: 

Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis 
International: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Singapore 


NEW Children’s Catalog Eleventh Edition 


An authoritative guide to the books most useful in elementary school and children’s li- 
braries, the new Eleventh Editon of Children’s Catalog selects, classifies, and annotates 
4,274 books. The books entered have been selected by a board of consultants composed 
of librarians experienced in children’s work who have been nominated by the American 
Association of School Librarians and the Children’s Services Division of ALA. Chil- 
dren’s Catalog is divided into three easy-to-use sections, Part 1 is a classified catalog 
giving full cataloging information for each book. Part 2 is an author, title, and subject 
index with analytical entries for fairy stories, folklore, short stories, plays, collective 
biography, and other parts of books and Part 3 is a directory of publishers and distribu- 
tors. A subscription to Children’s Catalog is only $17 in the U.S. and Canada (foreign, 
$22) and includes the basic volume plus four annual paper supplements. The supple- 
ments will keep you in touch with professional evaluations of approximately 1200 addi- 
tional books of importance through 1970. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York, 10452 
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NOW | 
IMPERIAL you can broaden 
the scope of your 


library services 
with IMPERIAL’S 


instructional 
fapes 





A vital part of today’s teaching is being done by audio tape. Pre-recorded 
instructional programs and tape players are becomming as common as chalk 
and chalkboard in the modern classroom. Many educators believe a curriculum- 
oriented tape library should be part of every school library. Your school can 
begin to build that library now, at a nominal cost. 


The Imperial library of instructional tapes (350 titles) is a collection of pro- 
fessionally produced programs for every grade level from kindergarten through high 
school. Science, reading, spelling, phonics, social studies, English, speed dictation, 
vocational guidance, French, data processing, and stories and verse are subjects 
included in this library. Several of the programs come complete with teachers’ 
manuals, spirit masters, work sheets and activity suggestions. 

Many Imperial tapes are self-directing, requiring little supervision by the teacher. 
Students can cover as much ground as they choose at their own pace. Lessons can 
be repeated over and over for the purpose of drill and reinforcement. 

The importance of using instructional tapes in supplemental study cannot be over- 
emphasized. They represent an intriguing aural learning experience: Their use of 
sound effects, music and dramatization create vivid visual imagery, and they strongly 
develop listening as a most important learning skill. 

All tapes are guaranteed against accidental erasure or damage. 

Write today for your free catalog of Imperial Instructional Tapes. Address your 
letter to: Library Department, Imperial Productions, Inc. 247 West Court Street, 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901. 


(Advertisement) 
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From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


International Education Act of 1966 


The International Education Act of 1966, 
passed by the 89th Congress, was signed into 
Public Law 89-698 by President Johnson. Several 
parts of this new legislatation will be of signifi- 
cance to library services and librarianship. 

The new legislation will assist U.S. centers for 
advanced international studies and undergradu- 
ate programs in international studies, strengthen 
Title VI of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 relating to language and area programs, 
and provide for international affairs institutes for 
secondary school teachers. It also authorizes a 


study of the “brain drain” of talent from de- 
veloping countries. Responsibility for these pro- 
grams is given to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The act also establishes a 
National Advisory Committee on International 
Studies. 

The authorized Congressional appropriations 
for fiscal years 1967-1969 are: 1967—$4.55 mil- 
lion, 1968—$56 million, and 1969—$105 million. 
Decisions regarding criteria and priorities for 
awarding grants and contracts must await the 
appropriation of funds. 

To establish a focal point for all American 
governmental activities in fields of international 
education and to carry out responsibilities under 
the International Education Act, a Center for 
Educational Cooperation, under the assistant sec- 
retary for education, Paul A. Miller, is to be es- 
tablished in the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


ALA Midwinter Conference 


Deputy Commissioner of Education J. Graham 
Sullivan, Associate Commissioner Grant Venn, 
and Ray Fry, director, Division of Library Ser- 
vices and Educational Facilities, met with Ameri- 
can Library Association officers and executive 
board members during the ALA Midwinter Con- 
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APPROACHES TO LIBRARY HISTORY 
Proceedings of the Second Library History Seminar 
Florida State University Library School 
Tallahassee, March, 1965 


Edited by 
John David Marshall 


Limited number of copies—Price $7.00 (net) 


* * * 


* * * 


JOURNAL OF LIBRARY HISTORY: Philosophy and Comparative 
Librarianship *** Published Quarterly *** Current annual 
subscriptions—$ 10.00; back issues—$3.00 each (net). 


Address orders to: 
JOURNAL OF LIBRARY HISTORY 


Library School 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
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MODERN WIRE 
BRACKETS 


Write us for complete details 


AMES 


Since 1910 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD « (408) 262.1000. 
MILPITAS. CALIFORNIA 95035 








ference in New Orleans, Jan. 9-14. Matters of 
national concern for librarianship and the role 
of the U.S. Office of Education were discussed at 
the meetings. 


Library and Information Science Research Program 


The congressional appropriation for fiscal 
1967 is $3,555,000 for grants and contracts for 
library research and demonstration projects un- 
der Title II-B of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 which authorized the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to initiate a research support program con- 
cerned with the use of library resources, the de- 
velopment of library and information personnel, 
and the training of librarians and other informa- 
tion personnel. 

Areas of research which will be given consid- 
eration for federal assistance include the follow- 
ing: training and education for librarianship, use 
and users, organization of library and informa- 
tion services, role of libraries and information 
centers in society, integration of library services 
in school and academic instructional programs, 
control of resources, and technology. Control of 
resources could include documentation, classifi- 
cation, abstracting, network and system plan- 
ning and analysis, and automation (software). 
Under technology, critical topics could include 
preservation of materials, storage and physical 
access, reprography, and automation (hardware). 
A range of project types can be supported: 
state-of-the-art studies, feasibility studies, proto- 
type development and hypothesis generation, test- 
ing and evaluation, and demonstration and im- 
plemetation. 

Eligible for grants under the program are 
school districts, colleges, universities, state gov- 
ernments, and other public or private nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, or groups. Contracts—as 
separate from grants—are also authorized with 
public or private profit or nonprofit agencies, or- 
ganizations, or institutions. 

Federal support under the Small Projects 
Program is available for as long as 18 months 
and to a maximum of $10,000 for exploratory re- 
search or pilot studies which may serve as the 
preliminary stage of a larger research or dem- 
onstration activity. Guidelines for both small and 
large proposals require a common format. Bu- 
reau of Research booklets, Support for Educa- 
tional Research and Related Activities and Small 
Project Research, can be secured from Eugene P. 
Kennedy, chief, Library and Information Science 
Research Branch, the Division of Research Train- 
ing and Dissemination, Bureau of Research, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. In- 
formal proposals may be submitted to this di- 
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vision at any time for comment, eriticism, and 
discussion. 


Regional Conferences 


Nine regional conferences are scheduled on 
programs administered by the Bureau of Adult 
and Vocational Education of the U.S. Office of 
Education, the conference theme being “Design- 
ing, Developing, and Implementing a Total Sys- 
tem of Occupational and Continuing Education.” 
Sessions which include discussions of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act are on the 
agendas for conference participants, including 
state library agency heads, 

The schedule is as follows: Region II (Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands), February 7-10, at Roanoke; Re- 
gion I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont), February 
14-17, at Boston; Region I] (Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania), F ebruary 2]1~ 
24, at New York City; Region IV (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee), March 7-10, at Atlanta; Region V 
(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin), 
March 14-17, at Chicago: Region VI (Towa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota), March 21-24, at Kansas 
City; Region IX (Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Guam, Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
American Samoa, Trust Territory of the Pa- 


cific), April 11-14, at Long Beach, California; | 


Region VIII (Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming), April 18-21, at Denver; and Region 
VII (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas), April 25-28, at Houston. 


Aid for Graduate Facilities 


Four grants to aid in library construction are 
included in the 32 grants to 29 universities 
(three universities have two grants each) for 
help in construction of new or expanded gradu- 
ate facilities under Title H of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963, A major objective 
of this program to help public and private non- 
profit universities establish or improve graduate 
schools and cooperative graduate centers is to 
increase the supply of highly qualified persons 
needed in industry, government, teaching, and re- 
search. The 32 grants, as announced in January 
of this year by the U.S. Office of Education, will 
help finance construction and remodeling pro- 
jects costing more than $113 million. Grants may 
not exceed one-third of the cost of each facility, 
based on its planned use for graduate academic 
purposes. 





Armor Books are paperbacks which have been 
library-bound in hard covers to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute. 


| They are available out of stock in over 1500 
“Educator Approved” titles. 


They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation., 


Books out-of-print in hardbacks may be 
obtained in Armor quality because paperbacks 
are obtainable and we will bind to your order. 


Write today for the Armor Catalog and a sample 
Armor Book — no obligation 






pit +k 


£ F 
/= Armor Books. 


Division of Reynolds Bindery 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 816 CH 1-0163 
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A list by states of grants for projects including’ 


library construction under this program follows: 
Georgia—Emory University, $168,367 fer addi- 
tion to the library for advanced studies, tctal cost 
$960,818; New Jersey-—Princeton University, 
$155,735 for addition to Firestone Library, total 
cost $1,046,610; New York—State University of 
New York, Syracuse, College of Forestry, 
$1,436,080 for forest biology and library build- 
ing, total cost $7,741,000; and Texas—University 
of Texas, $2,640,500 for library building, total 
cost $7,921,500, 


Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 


A bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
has been established in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to strengthen the coordinate activities in 
this important area. Dr. J. William Rioux is tem- 
porarily in charge of this new bureau. 

Existing programs which the USOE has been 
expressly conducting for the handicapped, such 
as support of training for teachers and other pro- 
fessional personnel to participate in the educa- 
tion of the handicapped, grants for research in 
this field of education, and operation of the Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf service will now be the 
responsibility of the new bureau. In addition, the 
bureau will administer a new program of finan- 
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cial aid to assist the states in initiating, expand- 


` ing, and improving their resources for the educa- 


tion of the handicapped. 


Guide for Handicapped Tourists 


An 8l-page booklet, Guide to the National 
Parks and Monuments for Handicapped Tourists, 
has been published by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans Employment Services of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. This provides use- 


i! information to the handicapped, including 


those with heart conditions, in planning trips and 
visits, Single copies of this pamphlet are avail- 
able to libraries by writing to the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 


Book Exchange Program 


Gallaudet College, a federally-supported insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C., is exchanging cur- 
rent books in the field of education of the deaf 
with the Ushinsky State Library in Moscow. 
Ushinsky is associated with the Moscow Univer- 
sity Institute of Defectology, the branch of the 
University that deals with problems of the deaf. 
Gallaudet, established in 1857, is the world’s 
only college for the deaf. It has an enrollment of 
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AT LAST! The WEYLL BOOK SUPPORT 
the book support that really holds on any steel shelf 


We've harnessed magnetic power to work for you. Weyl! Book Supports keep 
shelves neater, make tidying books twice as easy. They are: 





Patent 
Pending 


WEYLL CORPORATION 
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> Tongueless 
> Findable 


> Compact 


> Uniquely storeable 
> Non-“knifing”’ 


> Economical 


60¢ each in quantity of 50, F.O.B. Glen 
Cove, N.Y. For information or prices on 
larger quantities, write to: 


Box 62, Glen Cove, New York 11542 
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872, including 50 graduate students. 

The exchange program was initiated with cor- 
respondence of Lucille Pendell, Gallaudet li- 
brarian, with the librarian at Ushinsky. The ex- 
change agreement was made firm last August by 
Powrie V. Doctor, professor of history and po- 
litical science at Gallaudet, while attending an 
international conference in Moscow. Mrs. Pen- 
dell and Professor Doctor have stated that one of 
the most encouraging aspects of this program 
has been the response of American publishers 
from whom books have been requested for this 
exchange with the Soviet library. 


Dedication Remarks 


In his remarks delivered at the dedication 
ceremonies of the undergraduate library, Stan- 
ford University, on Dec. 2, 1966, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John W. Gard- 
ner noted that “in a world full of organizational 
forms that clutch at one’s freedom in subtle 
ways, the library still subjects its users to in- 
credibly few restraints.” 

The secretary, in the conclusion of his talk, 
predicted his personal reaction to a more auto- 
mated world: “I began my own career in a close 
relationship to libraries and Ud like to end it 
there. I have it on the best authority that in the 


+ 


library of the future ioi will still | be hidden 


away behind the computers and automated = 


equipment—a good many authentic, old-fash- - 
ioned items called books, and being an authentic, 
old-fashioned item myself, that’s where PH be — 
found. Nowadays, you know, the computers talk 
to one another, but PH tell them to keep their 
voices down.” 


Research in Education 


Research in Education, a monthly catalog (ini- 
tial issue, November 1966) is providing up-to- 
date information on research sponsored by the 
Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of Education. 
Copies of cited reports in hard copy or micro- 
fiche are being sold through the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service, Bell and Howell 
Company, 1700 Shaw Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
44112. This new magazine also announces re- 
search projects as they are funded by the Bu- 
reau of Research. Library research and demon- 
stration projects under Title H-B of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 will be listed after this 
program is in operation. Publication of Library 
Research in Progress has been discontinued by 
the U.S. Office of Education. No. 14 is the last 
issue, 

Cost of Research in Education is $11 a year 
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WHO’S WHO IN FRANCE 


1967-1968 


19,000 Biographical Entries of personalities 


in every field of activity. 


Eighth Edition 






THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


$33.00 cloth 


Slechert-Hainer, INC. 


offices in 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
For foreign mailing, $2.75 additional is required. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED 


The talking books that the Library of Con- 
gress has supplied to blind readers for 34 years 
are now available to people with other physical 
handicaps. 

As reported previously in this columa, Public 
Law 89-522 (July 30, 1966) authorized the Li- 
brary of Congress to extend its national books- 
for-the-blind program to residents of ths United 
States and to U. S. citizens abroad who cannot 
read conventional printed materials because of 
physical limitations. Last fall, Congress appro- 
priated $1,497,000 to implement the auchorizing 
legislation, and the President signed the appro- 
priation act on October 27, 1966. 

Meanwhile, the Library has changed the name 
of the Division for the Blind, which has provided 
braille books to blind readers since 1931 and 


talking book recordings since 1933, and the divi- 
sion has prepared for increased service, acquired 
the additional books and phonographs, and de- 
veloped necessary informational resources. In 
January 1967 the Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped began to supply the na- 
tion’s new borrowers with books and magazines. 

Handicaps other than visual impairment which 
can prevent normal reading include disabling 
paralysis, muscle or nerve deterioration affecting 
coordination and control, and confinement in 
iron lungs or other mechanical devices. Among 
the causes of these conditions are cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, arthritis, 
infantile paralysis, myasthenia gravis, and di- 
plegia. 

Readers with these handicaps may now borrow 
talking books through 34 cooperating regional 
libraries in the United States that already serve 
blind readers by lending the books produced by 
the Library of Congress. They may obtain phono- 
graphs supplied by the Library through state 
machine-lending agencies and from LC. The ser- 
vice is entirely free. 

To borrow books from his regional library, the 
individual reader should obtain a brief state- 
ment, certifying the characteristics of his physi- 
cal disability, from a competent authority——such 


Abele Gives You SATISFAC TION 


ON ALL OF YOUR ORDERS FOR 


CADMUS Librar BOOKS 


EXPERTLY SELECTED — SUPERBLY BOUND 







DEPEND on the ability of a conscientious staff from 
Top Management te Order Fillers, to carefully analyze 
and ship your order in the proper manner. 





Write for Catalogs and Checklists 


of 
Cadmus, GHP, and Junior High School Library Books 
Alphabetized by title and author 
keyed for 
NDEA and ESEA needs 


Write for a Book Processing Brochure 


E. M. Kole aud Company - publishers 
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as a doctor, optometrist, registered nurse, pro- 
fessional staff member of a hospital or other in- 
stitution or agency, or, in the absence of any of 
these, from a professional librarian. In cases of 
total blindness, a statement signed by a promi- 
nent member of the community is accepted. The 
statement should be sent to the regional library 
for the blind in the person’s area or, if he does 
not know its identity, to the Library of Congress. 

Individual titles of special or limited interest 
—~recorded on tape by volunteers—-supplement 
the talking books on discs. Borrowers of taped 
books must own or have access to a tape player, 
however, since the Library of Congress does not 
yet provide these machines. 

Development of such an extensive library pro- 
gram is possible through the generous coopera- 
tion of publishers and authors who freely grant 
permission for their books to be reproduced in 
embossed or recorded forms for the thousands 
who otherwise could not read. 

Catalogs of books available in the regional li- 
braries and information on national services and 
resources may be obtained from the Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 1291 
Taylor Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20542. 





BERTELSMANN, Germany’s largest publisher, 
announces: 


lf you learn 
read 
or teach GERMAN 


THIS is the very dictionary you need: 


THE 


STANDARD GERMAN DICTIONARY 


Ed. by Dr. Gerhard Wahrig. 


More than 220,000 words and phrases explained, together 
with an “Encyclopedia of German Grammar”. 


1,440 pages, bound in half leather $16.75 
Library of Congress No. 66-17134 


There is NO OTHER German dictionary which can be 
compared to this most comprehensive reference work 


on the German language. 


Send your orders to: 
Adler's Foreign Books, Inc. 
110 West 47th Street 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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PUBLICATION OF THE PRE-1956 

NATIONAL UNION CATALOG 
A contract has been signed between ALA and 
the British firm of Mansell, Ltd., producers of 
the British Museum’s General Catalogue of 
Printed Books and the third edition of the 
Unien List of Serials. It provides for the pub- 
lication of the older, pre-1956, portion of the 
National Union Catalog. The Library of Con- 
eress, under a contract with ALA, will edit the 
catalog for publication. It is expected that this 
task can be accomplished within a decade. Work 
will begin as soon as the editorial staff can be 
assembled. As the several hundred volumes are 
completed, they will be supplied to subscribing 
libraries by the publisher. An announcement 
will be made soon by Mansell as to the price of 

the set and other relevant details. 


COPYRIGHT REVISION BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills for the general revision of the copyright 
law were introduced in both Houses during the 
second week of the 90th Congress. H.R.2512 was 
introduced by Representative Emanuel Celler 
(D., N.Y.) and $.597 was introduced by Senator 
John L. McClellan (D., Ark.). eee 
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Kit einern Leaikon der 
deutschen Sprachiehre” 


WORTERBUCH 


Rechtschreibung- Siibentrennung 
Aussprache- Grammatik « Stil 
Hochsprache - Umgangssprache 
Fremdwörter Etymologie 


This ist the 
GERMAN EQUIVALENT to the 
“WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE”. 


C.BERTELSMANN VERLAG 


483 GÜTERSLOH 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you’d understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged focl-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. ¢ Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
a Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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“Without a doubt, 
the best children’s encyclopedia 
in the world today...” 


Rarely has a reference work achieved 
such wide acceptance in so short a time 
as has THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Here are brief excerpts from the first 
reviews. We invite you to read them, 
and then to consider our special offer 
to put THE NEW Book OF KNOWLEDGE 
in your library at our risk: 


The Saturday Review: “Its alphabetical 
arrangement like all the other elements 
that have gone into it, grew out of ten 
recent years of thorough research and 
testing with children and teachers. 
Should easily win top place in the 8-to- 
12 year range...” The Canadian 
Teacher: “Specifically oriented to ele- 
mentary school curricula... Without a 
doubt, the best children’s encyclopedia 
in the world today.” The Instructor: “A 
distinctive feature...is the attempt to 
motivate and promote each topic in its 
opening section...” 


Grolier invites you to examine a complete 
20-volume set for 60 days at our risk. 
Simply send your school or library pur- 
chase order endorsed “60-day examination” 
to the address below. If firsthand observa- 
tion and use do not convince you that 
this is the essential elementary school en- 
cyclopedia for today, return the set and 
owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, 
you can acquire it at a generous dis- 
count off the list price of $199.50. 


Grolier 
Educational 
Corporation 


Dept. G, 845 Third Avenue, 
" New York, New York 10022 








How Oreasure Orove’s 
Exclusive 
Plastic Coating 

Gives You 











Extra Circulations 
At No Extra Cost 


Two wonderful things happen when beautiful Treasure 
Trove Illustrated Covers and Decorator Covers by 
Treasure Trove get that clean, clear final coat of plastic. 
For one thing, the plastic puts on a tough overcoat to 
protect against wear from handling, stains from acci- 
dental spills, and scratches from sharp objects. But, 
secondly, it also fuses the tough inks right into the tough 
buckram to give you books that will stay bright, new 
looking and inviting through far more circulations. Plastic 
coating to make your rebinding and prebinding budget 
go further is yours only from Treasure Trove, identified 
with the TT on the cover. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
2134 EAST GRAND AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Just completed! 
The only major reference work on philosophy 


published in the English language. 





THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOSOPHY 


You’re looking at the first English-language 
reference work on philosophy ever published 
—the only single-source reference of its kind. 
An exhaustive “bank” of facts uniquely 
suited to specialists and non-specialists. 


1,450 articles — over 500 contributors. 
This monumental new work enriches learn- 
ing and illuminates new areas of knowledge 
in every subject. Contributors were selected 
from 24 nations to assure the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative coverage. They 
reflect every important school of philosophy 
now influencing man’s thought. The writing 
is clear, contemporary, eminently readable. 


Easy-to-use bibliography. Articles are fol- 
lowed by extensive bibliographies. Titles 
have been selected for relevance and recency 
of information. Many are heavily annotated. 
In addition to descriptive annotations, vari- 


ous levels of difficulty are also indicated. 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy belongs 
on the shelf of every library. Write today for 
complete information. 


High School Teaching Aids. Supple- 
mentary reading guides are available 
for Mathematics, English, History, Sci- 
ence and Biology. Prepared for class- 


room use, they improve independent 
study and help educators enrich basic 
curricula. Write today for your free 


sample Teaching Aid. 





Specifications: Eight volumes. Over 500 pages each. 
Page size — 81⁄2 x 11. 4,300 pages; almost 5,000,000 
words. 1,450 articles; more than 500 contributors. 
Comprehensive index with 38,000 entries. Available to 
schools and libraries through Collier-Macmillan Library 
Service at $219.50 NET. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
866 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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Copyright © by Americana Corporation 
1967, 1966, 1965, 1964, 1963, 1962, 
1961, 1960, 1959, 1958, 1957, 1956, 
1955, 1954, 1953, 1952, 1951, 1950, 
1949, 1948, 1947, 1946, 1945, 1944, 


1943, 1942, 1941, 1940, 1939, 1938, 
- 936, 1932, 1931, 1929 eg 






The new articles, new illustrations and revi- first among reference librarians who were 
sions that go into the AMERICANA in a single asked to list the sources they considered 
year fill many thousands of pages. “most vital” in an independent survey sup- 
These changes are not merely the updating ported by the U. S. Department of Health, 
of statistics. Often, a revision means rewriting Education & Welfare.* 
every section of a major article—as was done, The more the AMERICANA changes, the 
in the 1967 80-page article on Africa. more it remains the same. 
The AMERICANA that earns T DARUTOUS ap *“Use of Basic Reference Sources in Libraries,” 
proval on every authoritative list, year after Conducted by Wallace J. Bonk 
year, is not the same AMERICANA in its con- 


tents. It changes...in order to be the same 
AMERICANA in its long tradition of reflecting ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


the latest scholarship on every subject. Grolier Educational Corporation 
That’s why it is approved and recom- 845 Third Avenue, 


mended on every list. It is also why it ranked New York, New York 10022 
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GALE ANNOUNCES REPRINTS OF BASIC 
REFERENCE WORKS IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Because they are widely recommended by Winchell, Walford, Northup, Zischka, and other authorities on 
reference books, Gale is making available cnce again the important publications described below. 


Each title is being reprinted on acid-free paper——some call it 


“300-year paper’—and attractively bound in 


strong cloth to enable it to withstand the hard usage it is bound to have. 


Ask Us to Send Any or All of These Books for Your Examination—Without Obligation 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Containing an Account of Rare, Curious, and Use- 
ful Books, Published in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing; with Bibliograph- 
teal and Critical Notices, Collations of the Rarer Articles, 
and the Prices at which They Have Been Sold 


Edited by William Thomas Lowndes 


Lists about 50,000 works with author, title, place, date, 
and size, with occasional notes as to rarity, value, editions, 
reprints, ete., of principal works in Divinity, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil Histery, Biography, Voyages, and Trevels, An- 
tiquities, Heraldry, Jurisprudence, Sciences, the Arts, ete. 
Volume 6 has an appendix of lists of publications of so- 
cieties and printing clubs, books issued by privata presses, 
lists of series, ete. 

3,363 Pages 1869 Revision $97.50 


A GLOSSARY OF WORDS, PHRASES, NAMES, AND ALLU. 
SIONS IN THE WORKS OF ENGLISH AUTHORS, Particu- 
larly of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries 


Edited by Robert Nares 


The editors of the revision wrote that the original was “the 
best and most useful work we possess for explaining and 
illustrating the obsolete languages and the customs and 
manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is quite indispensable to the readers of the literature of 
the Elizabethan period (and) a necessary companion to 
the dramatic writers.” Revision includes notes on orthog- 
raphy and accentuation, critical observations on Shake- 


Six Volumes 


speare, proverbial sayings, and allusions to customs and 
persons. 
981 Pages 1858 Revision $22.50 


AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE WORKS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE with a Sketch of His Life 

Edited by Evangeline M, O'Connor 

New introduction by C. E. Frazer Clark, Jr. 

4,000 entries of place names, characters, and idess found 
in Hawthorne’s writings, with references to the vclume and 
chapter in which each appears. Short stories amd articles 
are referenced by volume numbers and dates of periodicals 
in which they appeared. 

294 Pages 1882 $6,00 


THE WAVERLEY DICTIONARY: An Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of All the Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley 
Novels with a Descriptive Analysis of Fach Character, and 
{liustrative Selections from the Text 


Edited by May Rogers 


1,500 entries chronologically arranged in the order of pub- 
lication of Scotts major novels. Each is given a short de- 
seription of its setting and its historic context, with brief 
sketches of each of the characters, with exact chapter ref- 
erences, along with excerpts from the texts and a final syn- 
opsis of the plot. General index, 
357 Pages 1855 $16.00 


PARODY ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Carolyn Wells 


A collection of over 200 parodies of famous poems, nursery 
rhymes, Christmas carols, popular songs, and standard 
themes in literature. A ten-page introduction describes the 
nature, history, purpose, and types of parody, and the 
better- known writers of parody. Three indexes list titles, 
parody authors, and authors parodied. 

397 Pages 1904 $13.75 


DICTIONARY OF OBSOLETE AND PROVINCIAL ENGLISH, 
Containing Words from the English Writers Previous to 
the Nineteenth Century which are No Longer in Use or are 
Not Used in the Same Sense, and Words which are Now 
Used Only in the Provincial Dialects 

Edited by Thomas Wright 


Defines thousands of obsolete words used from the four- 


teenth to the nineteenth century. Covers Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman terms; Latin words introduced in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries: words adopted from 
other languages: and words fashionable at a particular 
period. Illustrated by quotations and often accompanied by 
notes on orthography and provenance, 

1,048 Pages 1886 Two Volumes $23.00 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND 
THE FINE ARTS... 

Edited by Kazlitt Arvine 

Arranged topically in 289 sections, each devoted fo a gen- 
eral subject such as age, author eccentricities, bibliomania, 
critics, friendship, and Hterary clubs, with more than 3,000 
aneedotes from the lives and writings of those in the fine 
arts. Alphabetical index to individual personalities, sub- 
jects, and concepts. 

698 Pages 1851 $14.50 


A DICTIONARY OF SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT, Em- 
bracing English, American and Anglo-Indian Slang, Pidgin 
English, Tinkers Jargon, and other Irregular Phraseology. 
Edited by Albert Barrere and C. G. Leland 


Recognized as one of the authoritative works in the litera- 
ture of slang. Eric Partridge points out in his new intro- 
duction to Gale's reprint of the original edition that 

. it’s a valuable piece of work, alert and instructive 


aid adale ., Nobody studying slang could, indeed, 
afford to ignere it. 
956 Pages i 90 Two Volumes $36,00 


THE LITERATURE OF SLANG: A Bibliography 
Edited by William Jeremiah Burke 

A definitive bibliography of 2 ,000 works concerned with 
slang, cant, and dialect in the English and American lan- 
guares, each carrying the compiler's comments on their 
scope and usefulness. Covers bibliographies; dictionaries; 

general works; underworld cant and its subsidiaries; oc- 
eupational jargon: slang and jargon of sports, the theatre, 
the gambling world, and associated groups: war slang: 
school and college slang: dialects; and miscellaneous. Au- 


thor index. 
189 Pages 1939 $9.00 


JOURNALISM: A Bibliography 
Edited by Carl L. Cannon 


A New York Publie Library publication covering several 
thousand books and articles in English on the ethics of 
journalism as a career, history and law of freedom of the 
press, sensational journalism, interviewing techniques, the 
maintenance and use of the morgue, etc. Author index, 

860 Pages 1924 $13.00 


TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN POETRY IN AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES, 1741-1810. Together With Translation of 
Other Teutonic Poetry and Original Poems 


Edited by Edward Z. Davis 


A ehronologically arranged bibliography of translations of 
German poetry, including many quotations, which appeared 
in American magazines during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

229 Pages 1905 $8.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH THEATRI. 
CAL LITERATURE, From the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day 


Edited by Robert William Lowe 


In subject arrangement, Lowe’s book is concerned with 
theatrical literature on subjects such as theatre as a busi- 
ness, a profession, and a medium of expression; its his- 
tory; its noted managers; its actors and actresses as per- 
sonalities and performers; and acting as a profession. 

384 Pages 1888 $14.00 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 
1400 Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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The Role of Continuing Education 


in Current Professional 


Development 


by Cyril O. Houle 


One of the most rewarding experiences of life 
is to see something commonplace in a new 
light and find in it unsuspected depths of 
meaning. The young man suddenly catches a 
glimpse of the girl next door and looks at her 
with quickened interest. Something seems to 
have happened to her since she was eleven— 
and the consequences may prove highly inter- 
esting. 

In scholarship, too, the pattern is familiar. 
Everybody has always known that some peo- 
ple are brighter than others, but Binet actual- 
ly measured intelligence, or, at any rate, he 
measured something. The fall of an apple, the 
salivation of a dog, the growth of a mold, the 
existence of a nightmare—just see what has 
been made of them! And all the complexities 
of the computer are based on the simple re- 
sponse of “yes” or “no,” though the compu- 
ter’s answer is qualitatively different from 
that of the girl next door. 

Something like this is happening to the in- 
service education of the professional. In both 
ideal and practice, it has been around for a 
long time. William McGlothlin, in his com- 
parative study of architecture, business ad- 
ministration, engineering, law, medicine, 
nursing, psychology, social work, teacher edu- 
cation, and veterinary medicine, found these 
professions all clearly recognized in their 
codes of ethics or elsewhere that education is 
a lifelong obligation.t This end is carried out 
by familiar means: the incidental learning 
which comes from practice; informal associa- 
tion; reading; attending conferences, work- 
shops, conventions, short courses, and other 
gatherings; and sharing in the work of pro- 
fessional associations. 

Yet, in profession after profession, this old 
idea is suddenly being seen in a new light. 


Most professionals have from thirty to fifty 
years to perform their service and to occupy 
their distinctive roles. Can they do so 
efficiently and honorably on the basis of one 
to ten years of preservice education, supple- 
mented from time to time by a trip to New 
Orleans or San Francisco, a scanning of jour- 
nal pages, and an occasional three days at a 
university center for continuing education? 
The professional school is said to be like 
Janus, looking backward to the preparatory 
training of its students and forward to their 
continuing education,’ but is not the latter 
pair of eyes myopic and in need of strong 
correction? Does the professional association 
take care of its other functions admirably but 
treat the learning of its members gingerly and 
with no coherent plan? 

These questions have stimulated virtually 
every profession to have a strong concern 
with continuing education. To sense the im- 
mediacy of this purpose, you must hear the 
authentic voices of those who express it. Here 


e Mr. Houle is a pro- 
fessor in the Depart- 
ment of Education at 
the University of Chi- 
cago. His paper and 
the ones on the suc- 
ceeding pages were 
presented at a spe- 
cial program on con- 
tinuing education for 
librarians at the Mid- 
winter Meeting. A 
few paragraphs of Mr. Houle’s address were 
taken, with permission, from a paper published 
by him in the Journal of Dental Education, 
XXVIII (1964), p. 304-10. 
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are three: 

In nursing: “We believe that in-service 
training should be at least as carefully defined 
and the quality of instruction as adequate as 
is training now given to student nurses.” 

In the ministry: “Among the facts of life of 
this generation of Christians is the emergence 
of the ministry as a distressed profession. One 
of the most creative responses to this distress 
is to be found in the rapid, almost sponta- 
neous growth of ‘continuing education’ for 
the ministry, as the means whereby the 
profession learns how to understand and ad- 
just to the stresses and strains of a zime of 
rapid change.”* 

In social work: “We are going to have to 
change our thinking to view the master’s pro- 
gram in social work, not as the substance of a 
professional education, but as a catapult that 
gives energy and direction to an intellectual 
trajectory that will carry the learner handreds 
of times further than the two years.’ 

Every profession, it would seem, rust be 
concerned with the education which occurs 
during the total lifespan of its members; 
preservice training is only the first stage of 
this process. The lengthened line of learning 
covers fifty years, not just one to ten. In de- 
veloping this idea, each profession has gone 
on its way alone, winning its victories, mak- 
ing its mistakes, and forging out its own con- 
ceptions. To look at these efforts comparative- 
ly, however, is to see that the needs, the gen- 
eral aims, the specific goals, and the methods 
used all have a marked resemblance. My task 
is to present a synthesis of the key ideas that 
the various professions have learned about the 
continuing education of their members. 

In doing so, I shall set two limitations. 

There are two major kinds of in-service 
education. The first is deferred or extended 
preservice education. Many a social worker, 
teacher, or industrial manager has frst 
started on his work and then secured his basic 
or specialized credentials. The second form of 
in-service education occurs when fully 
equipped professionals maintain and develop 
their ability as a normal part of their life- 
work responsibility. These two forms overlap, 
they are both important, and they have some 
common principles. But continuing profes- 
sional education is my topic, and my remarks 
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will deal solely with the second form. 

My second limitation is that the only 
profession deliberately omitted from analysis 
is librarianship. Others better qualified than 
myself will deal with this subject. From them, 
and from all of you, I hope to advance my 
own continuing education, believing with Yogi 
Berra that “you can observe an awful Jot just 
by watching.” 


The concern for continuing education 


The root cause of the modern preoccupation 
with continuing education is that otherwise 
the very idea of professionalism cannot 
survive. 

A profession is a high calling based on ab- 
stract and theoretical knowledge, a key ele- 
ment in modern society, as important today 
as the craft guilds were in the middle ages. Of 
the making of criteria for professions there is 
no end; you will be relieved that I do not 
propose to put forward another list. Instead, 
let us remember the one developed a half cen- 
tury ago by Abraham Flexner, which is the 
basis of every later analysis. Professions, he 
said, “involve essentially intellectual opera- 
tions with large individual responsibility; 
they derive their raw material from science 
and learning; this material they work up to a 
practical and definite end; they possess an 
educationally communicable technique; they 
tend to self-organization; they are becoming 
increasingly altruistic in motivation.’ 

This definition and its modern counterparts 
establish a shining symbol. In this century, 
occupation after occupation has exerted gar- 
gantuan efforts to establish those standards 
which would entitle it to call itself a profes- 
sion. In this battle, the education of the prac- 
titioner has been substantially raised, largely 
by elevating the stature of the professional 
schools. Most of them used to be shockingly 
bad but, following Flexner’s own example 
with medical schools, generations of scholars 
fought against great obstacles to embody the 
highest principles of professionalism. 

But now the very idea of the profession is 
in peril both by invasion from without and by 
decay from within. Seemingly almost every 
occupation wants the glory which goes with 
the name. Every craftsman and technician, 
however practical and specific, says he is a 
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professional. At the same time, some members 
of even the most exalted professions have be- 
come intellectual drop-outs or have lost that 
sense of deep social mission which is the very 
foundation of their collective dignity and 
honor. However shining the symbol may be in 
the professional school, in practice it has 
grown increasingly tarnished. Life is not 
really the way the professors say it is. 

Howard Becker believes that matters 
have gone so far that the symbol itself must 
be changed. Substantial improvement cannot 
be brought about merely by spending more 
money and time on preservice training or by 
a better screening of candidates. Let us in- 
stead, he suggests, set up newer, lower, and 
more realistic standards. The schizophrenic 
split between precepts and practice grows ever 
wider; let us ease the tension and soften the 
precepts.‘ 

The other alternative is to raise the level of 
practice. It is this alternative which gives the 
deepest force to continuing education. The 
standards now enshrined on the campus won 
their place as the result of arduous and dedi- 
cated effort. Now the major battle for im- 
provement has moved elsewhere, to the minds 
of the active practitioners. 

While continuing education will not cure 
all the problems of the professions, without it 
no cure is possible. The task for this genera- 
tion is to work, amid all the distractions and 
complexities of practice, to aid the individual, 
either alone or in his natural work groups, 
constantly to refine his sensitivities, to enlarge 
his conceptions, and to increase his capacity 
to discharge the responsibilities his work re- 
quires as that work is seen in the larger con- 
texts of his own personality and the society of 
which he is a part. In all such efforts the ulti- 
mate aim—seldom sought directly but always 
present——is to insure that the active members 
of a profession exercise the self-discipline and 
the dedication which their preferred positions 
impose upon them. 

Lifelong learning cannot be achieved sim- 
ply by increasing pages of print or the fre- 
quency of meetings. A broad objective must 
be analyzed into specific goals and the means 
to reach them must be perfected and adopted. 
Precisely this process is now occurring in 
continuing professional education. Out of the 


fresh but vast experience of the several 
professions a basic structure of concerns in’ 
emerging. Bg 





The young professional 


Let us begin with the young professional 
as, after years of tutelage, he starts forth 
upon his lifework. Behind him are all the 
complex and subtle processes of formal and 
informal selection by which he has chosen 
and has been chosen. Immediately past is his 
period of professional preparation. He knows. 
more facts than he has ever known before, he — 
has a more up-to-date knowledge of recent de- 


velopments than all but the very top leaders. _ 


in his chosen field of work, and he sees the 
world as his pearl-filled oyster. 

At this moment, when everything seems 
about to begin, four events which are crucial 
to his later continuing education have already 
occurred. 

1. He was chosen. His profession, acting in 
terms of its own code of ethics which makes 
lifelong learning mandatory, has certified him 
as having an inquiring mind. If it has made a 
mistake, then nothing else it does can fully 
remedy its basic error. For ultimately every 
professional must accept the responsibility for 
knowing and for serving, for facing the daily 
task of applying his specialized knowledge to 
the particular cases which he encounters, and 
for guiding and shaping his own career. If his 
mind is closed, external forces may push him 
to and fro, but they will not really influence 
him. 

Most people speak more confidently about 
inquiring minds than I do, for I have studied 
the subject for thirty years. One possible hy- 
pothesis which I might haltingly put forward, 
however, is that while the persistent desire to 
learn may be created or re-created at any time 
during adulthood, ordinarily it is evident by 
the age of twenty. We do not know, and per- 
haps never will know, why some people are 
more eager to learn than others, but the exis- 
tence of this difference is evident no matter 
where you look. 

For the moment, let us ask not the hard 
question of “why?” but the slightly easier 
question of “what?” What traits distinguish 
the professional who seeks to know from an- 
other professional who does not? Which of 
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these traits were already evident at the time 
of admission to professional school? The 
problem lends itself to a rather neat research 
design, but we need not wait until the results 
are in. Professional schools now say that they 
seek intelligent, stable, well-prepared, and 
deeply committed young people. An estimate 
as to the possession of an inquiring mind can 
probably be made about as well as an esti- 
mate of any of these other desired character- 
istics. Upon this estimate all further efforts at 
continuing education crucially depend. 

2. The beginning professional has taken a 
sequence of courses far too brief to include all 
he needs to know. Every professional school 
today is trying to separate essential from un- 
essential knowledge so that its students can 
master basic knowledge but not get Jost in the 
vastness of accumulated content. In law 
schools, for example, as Paul Freund has 
pointed out, “there is an intensified effort to 
explore fields of law by sinking shafts rather 
than covering the ground.”® 

One principle which can help the belea- 
guered faculty is this: Do not include any 
subject in the preservice curriculum which 
can be learned better later. Many professional 
schools are well on the way to learning this 
lesson. Teachers’ colleges used to crowd into 
the four-year undergraduate curriculum all 
the courses in supervision and administration 
which the student might possibly need in the 
course of a fifty-year career. Today young 
men and women are educated to enter the 
field as teachers; if they subsequently wish to 
become supervisors or administrators, they re- 
turn to the university to secure the specialized 
education which they then require, a body of 
learning which now has a depth of meaning 
not possible earlier. The same trend is occur- 
ring in engineering. The law schools provide 
relatively little preparation for service, ex- 
pecting that it will be learned later. 

One cannot, of course, simply strike content 
from the preservice curriculum withcut mak- 
ing sure of its subsequent provision. If con- 
tinuing education is to be successful. profes- 
sional school faculties must realize that, in 
addition to the knowledge essential for entry 
into a profession, there are deeper under- 
standings which can be acquired only by ma- 
ture and experienced people. A number of 
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plans for professional education today 
demonstrate an attempt to distinguish between 
these two levels in order both to redesign the 
preservice curriculum and to enlarge the 
offerings given to those who have taken their 
places in their professions. 

3. The beginning professional has been 
taught things that are not true and others that 
will be discarded as meaningless. Even though 
the faculty members are marvelously up-to- 
date and have not been caught in the eddies 
of a cultural lag, knowledge moves on so rap- 
idly that what is taught to the student may be 
obsolete or wrong by the time he is graduat- 
ed. He suspects that to the very last class he 
has been taught error; so does the faculty; 
but neither is sure exactly where the error 
lies. 

4. Much of the attitude of the beginning 
professional toward continuing education and 
his ability to pursue it has already been set at 
the time he enters service. A major frontier of 
continuing education is in the undergraduate 
and graduate classroom. The chief way to 
convey the desired attitude must always be 
through excellence of teaching; nothing else 
is so certain to create or stimulate interest in 
a subject. But a faculty must also give direct 
instruction in the values and techniques of 
continuing education; the prospective profes- 
sional should learn what sources of informa- 
tion to consult and how to evaluate them. It 
should be made clear to him that his road to 
success will always be under construction. 
Very important, too, is the personal example 
provided by the faculty members. When pro- 
fessors are continuing learners, that fact is 
made graphically evident to their students; to 
the lesson of precept is added the very power- 
ful lesson of example. All such efforts should 
express a spirit of inquiry underlying the ap- 
proach to teaching throughout the school. 
Facts must be taught, but always within the 
context of a constant and continuous explora- 
tion of the unknown. If you teach a person 
what to learn, you are preparing him for the 
past. If you teach him how to learn, you are 
preparing him for the future. 


Educating oneself 


When the young professional moves into 
the field, the prime responsibility for his 
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learning passes from the professional school 
to him and to the associations to which he be- 
longs. The very first thing he may discover is 
something he rather suspected all along: His 
professors did not completely prepare him for 
the real affairs of life. 

The voice of the aggrieved alumnus is al- 
ways loud in the land and, no matter what the 
profession, the burden of complaint is the 
same. In the first five years after graduation, 
alumni say that they should have been taught 
more practical techniques. In the next five 
years, they say they should have been 
more basic theory. In the tenth to fifteenth 
years, they inform the faculty that they should 
have been taught more about administration 
or about their relations with their coworkers 
and subordinates. In the subsequent five 
years, they condemn the failure of their pro- 
fessors to put the profession in its larger his- 
torical, social, and economic contexts. After 
the twentieth year, they insist that they should 
have been given a broader orientation to all 
knowledge, scientific and humane. Sometime 
after that, they stop giving advice; the uni- 
versity has deteriorated so badly since they 
left that it is beyond hope. 

And so, grumbling every step of the way, 
the alumnus takes up the burden of his fur- 
ther learning. In this process, he faces some 
needs which are felt by everyone and others 
which may be special to him. Let us look at a 
few of each. 

The practicing professional needs to keep 
up with the new knowledge related to his 
profession. Here is the major present thrust 
in continuing education. Every thoughtful 
person must be impressed by the widening 
gap between available knowledge and its full 
utilization in practice. 

Just think of some of the major profession- 
al developments of the past ten years. The 
new mathematics made its appearance, and so 
did programmed instruction. Major new 
drugs appeared and then were rendered obso- 
lete by other major new drugs. The tech- 
niques of surgery and the care of patients 
were revolutionized. Man was put into orbit 
and rockets landed on the moon. Mies van de 
Rohe prevailed; less became more and our 
cities are dominated by rectangular blocks of 
glass or masonry. New schools of art have 


arisen from the comic book, the optical illu- 
sion, and the junk yard. The transistor, the 
laser, the maser, the jet airliner, the electron 
microscope, and the communication satellite 
are commonplace. And God died. 

The practicing professional needs to estab- 
lish his mastery of the new conceptions of his 
own profession. In the last quarter-century, 
several professions have completely revolu- 
tionized their structures and self-images. We 
used to know pretty well what a nurse was 
and what she did; and she did everything, 
even the most menial tasks, though she had 
been educated to perform highly skilled tech- 
niques. Today nursing has been split into 
three categories: the professional, the techni- 
eal, and the assisting.” Every practicing 
nurse must adjust herself to this new concep- 
tion; and as training plans are worked out, 
nursing must provide three programs of con- 
tinuing education, not one. 

Even where the structure of the profession 
has not changed, basic theories underlying 
practice have often been altered drastically. A 
recent survey of dentistry points out that 
“twenty-five or thirty years ago, dental prac- 
tice was limited to relieving pain and treating 
lesions of the teeth, the gums, and other tis- 
sues of the mouth. Today it is concerned with 
the comprehensive management of oral, fa- 
cial, and speech defects and with the oral 
structures and tissues as they relate to the 
total health of the individual.”*® The leaders 
of a profession are usually aware of such 
basic changes of conceptual framework, but 
how is the new understanding to be conveyed 
to members of the profession who did not ac- 
quire it in youth? 

The practicing professional needs to con- 
tinue his study of the basic disciplines which 
support his profession. Every profession is a 
field of application based on deeper arts and 
sciences. Teaching depends upon psychology 
and sociology, the health professions depend 
upon anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry, 
and engineering depends upon mathematics 
and physics. If the professional simply studies 
new developments in his field of application, 
he is turned into a technician, performing op- 
erations whose basic meaning he does not un- 
derstand. To retain his breadth of vision, he 
must remain aware of what is developing in 
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the basic arts and sciences which support his 
practice. 

The basic disciplines can also be fruitfully 
used to study the professions, thereby giving 
insight into needs for continuing education. 
Samuel Blizzard, for example, used sociologi- 
cal theory to analyze the six major roles of 
Protestant clergymen which (ranked in terms 
of satisfaction and enjoyment) were pastor 
caring for the congregation, preacher, teach- 
er, priest or liturgist, organizer of the 
church’s work, and administrator of its activi- 
ties. When Blizzard then asked his subjects to 
rank these roles in terms of the amcunt of 
time they took, he found that the order was 
very different; the clergymen were spending 
the major part of their time at tasks they 
thought least important, least enjoyable, and 
in which they felt least effective. Blizzard also 
concluded that “no matter how different min- 
isters’ ideas of what is important in the minis- 
try, all wind up doing substantially the same 
thing.”™® Blizzard’s study sent a shock wave 
through the Protestant seminaries, anc many 
a minister’s in-service education has also been 
influenced by it. 

The practicing professional needs te grow 
as a person as well as a professional. The 
mind should never be fully engaged in the 
practice of a lifework, however exalted, but 
needs to withdraw from that practice occa- 
sionally to be stimulated by contemplating 
theory or seeking understanding and skill in 
different aspects of life. Otherwise, as White- 
head pointed out, “The remainder cf life is 
treated superficially, with the imperfect cat- 
egories of thought derived from one 
profession.’””!* I know what he meant; I once 
went to the movies with an otolaryngologist 
who spent the entire time trying to decide 
whether the star—one of the most hauntingly 
beautiful women in the world—had a deviat- 
ed septum. 

Many professional school faculty members 
do not understand the need for liberal study. 
Almost all of them express ardent support for 
broader fields of knowledge, but those fields 
usually turn out to be the disciplines sepport- 
ing the profession. Professors of agriculture 
are all in favor of biology, and professors of 
journalism are strong for the social 
sciences," 
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A complete absorption with the task of 
learning one’s lifework may be essential in the 
professional school, but it is harmful later. A 
doctor may study music, a lawyer may paint, 
an architect may read poetry, a dentist may 
lead great books discussion groups, and an 
industrialist may photograph hummingbirds. 
These activities sometimes bring unexpected 
rewards in professional life-—-and not just as 
ways of meeting new clients. But the insights 
and knowledge to be gained from such studies 
can be most fully rewarding only if they 
are pursued for their own sake. We shun the 
thought of medical music, legal painting, or 
structural poetry, though such aberrations are 
possible. A dermatologist of my acquaintance 
had a passion for finding Renaissance por- 
traits which showed unhealthy skin condi- 
tions. Unfortunately, he also had a passion 
for showing them to his friends. 

The focus for effort of general education 
should be different from that of professional 
education, and only a very narrow person 
should be willing to devote himself wholly to 
the latter. A profession should be more than 
just a way of earning a living, but it should 
not be a way of life. 

These, then, are some broad general needs 
for continuing education. Other special needs 
are felt by some professionals but not by 
others. Here are a few examples. Some people 
leave a profession for a number of years and 
then wish to reenter it. Some people decide in 
mid-career to change their fields of special- 
ized application. And some people go from 
one place to practice in another. All such 
changes as these require special training. 

One special need is very common. “The 
practicing professional who moves to new or 
broader responsibilities requires special edu- 
cation to carry them out. Most often, this ad- 
vancement is to an administrative post; any- 
body who has made the transition knows how 
different the skills of coordinating the work of 
other people are from the skills required in 
the work itself. These new skills must be 
learned, and some of that learning needs to be 
systematic. For example, Harvard has a spe- 
cial course for new university presidents and 
the American Management Association has 
one for the presidents of businesses. But the 
upward direction in a career line is not al- 
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ways to administration. Thus a lawyer may 
become a judge, and the American bar is now 
giving a great deal of attention to the in-ser- 
vice education of judges.** 


Centers of influence 


The awareness of these needs, suddenly 
flowering in almost every profession, has cre- 
ated countless new approaches to continuing 
education whose variety can only be suggest- 
ed. To the old familiar sponsors and tech- 
niques, interesting new ideas are being added. 

Ultimately the individual is himself primar- 
ily responsible for his own education, and 
most of his learning efforts must be self-di- 
rected. Books and other printed materials are, 
have been, and will be the central resources 
for education. Here the change has been es- 
sentially quantitative; the torrential spate of 
new material is a blessing in disguise, but to 
librarians the disguise must sometimes seem 
perfect. 

Most of the newer thought and the major 
new financial resources in educational tech- 
nology are concerned with the self-education 
of the individual. The programmed. instruc- 
tional book, the teaching machine, the packets 
of integrated learning materials, the self-ad- 
ministered coordinated course—these ex- 
amples are now familiar. 

Others may be less so. A doctor may sub- 
scribe for a weekly tape-recorded digest of 
new medical developments, and, if he wishes, 
he may play the tape in his car. Or he may 
call a number on his telephone and hear a 
similar recorded digest. Great effort is now 
being devoted to computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, with programs largely built on the 
diagnosis and treatment of cases. A doctor 
and I recently sat down at one of the new 
electronic consoles and worked our way 
through such a case. (Our patient unfor- 
tunately died.) A starry-eyed Stanford profes- 
sor has recently said that the computer will 
provide an Aristotle for every student, but my 
doctor friend and I concluded that we had 
been taught by an idiot. The technician in 
charge said we were wrong. She said we had 
been students of a two-year-old. 

The small voluntary group is a crucially 
important extension of the principle of self- 
instruction. The American Psychological As- 


sociation has for some years beeen studying —— 
the ways by which its members receive their 


information. A major role in this process. is 
apparently “played by informal, unplanned, 
person-to-person communication in the expe- 
riences of scientific investigators, often in 
ways that affect their work quite vitally.”° 
This person-to-person process is greatly aided 
by the existence of what have come to be 
called “invisible colleges,” loosely-knit groups 
of people who meet together, correspond with. 
one another, read papers to each other, circu- 
late reprints, and, in a general spirit of mixed 
collaboration and competition, keep one an- 
other on their toes.’* These groups exert an 
extraordinary importance, not only on their 
own participants but also on other alert peo- 
ple who aspire to membership. 

The employing institution is the focus for 
an increasing amount of continuing educa- 
tion. Some professionals, such as lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, or architects, tend to be soli- 
tary in the execution of their duties, while 
other professions tend to be institutional. The 
teacher, the nurse, the industrial manager, 
and the social worker have individual profes- 
sional integrities, but they usually work col- 
lectively on the common task of serving the 
student, the patient, the customer, or the 
client. 

In these latter professions, the institution 
has a central responsibility for the education 
of its staff members. The in-service education 
of teachers is largely based on the idea that. 
the school and the school system should, both - 
in the normal processes of administration and- | 
supervision and by use of special classes, 
meetings, seminars, and consultants, help 
teachers to be responsive to new develop- 
ments.’ The hospital is another such center; 
all the health professions can work there 
together on the care of the patient, thereby 
focusing their collective efforts at continuing 
education. In social work, preservice students 
do field work in the social service agencies. 
To be sure that it is well supervised, the 
schools of social work appoint part-time field 
instructors. In 1963, there were 761 full-time 
faculty members, 516 part-time teachers, and 
3063 field instructors.*5 These latter two 
groups bridge campus and field. The individ- 
uals concerned must keep up-to-date or lose 
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their cherished position as faculty members, 
and yet their central base is in employing in- 
stitutions, where they also serve as a constant 
stimulus for in-service staff growth. 

The university professional schools have 
recently given serious thought to their distinc- 
tive roles in continuing education. Their chief 
responsibility is to prepare the preservice stu- 
dent for his later learning, but what should 
they do directly for those who have become 
practitioners? Most professional school fac- 
ulties agree that they should focus on the 
hard tasks, the kind of education which is 
basic, fundamental, and ordinarily presented 
in a series of sessions or a period of resi- 
dence. The professional school and its faculty 
members have the knowledge and the prestige 
to attract the busy professional away from his 
work or his play to learn that which is 
difficult, and, in most professions, few others 
have that knowledge and that prestige. 

In this task, the professional school faculty 
needs all the help it can get from its col- 
leagues on the campus. It needs the content 
provided in the basic disciplines and the lib- 
eral arts. It needs the planning and adminis- 
trative skills of the extension division. And it 
needs the aura of respect and worth which 
only the whole university itself can offer. 
Professional schools which go it alone tend to 
hold their students rigidly within the confines 
of the profession, thus leading to greater nar- 
rowness, or they fail to attract those practi- 
tioners whose interests have broadened 
beyond the immediate requirements of their 
careers. Such schools have difficulty establish- 
ing McGeorge Bundy’s principle that “the 
university, properly construed, is not merely a 
place of full-time effort by young students and 
old professors—it is also a home, for hours, 
or days, or weeks at a time, of all highly civi- 
lized men. ™’ 

The professional association crowns all 
other efforts at continuing education and 
bears the chief collective responsibility for it. 
A manifest function of every professional as- 
sociation is the continuing education of its 
membership; indeed, scarcely any other func- 
tion has a longer tradition than this one. It is, 
moreover, undertaken not merely by a few 
people working at a separate task but by the 
whole body of people engaged in the affairs of 
the association. 
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Under these circumstances, it is a striking 
fact that, in recent years, association after as- 
sociation has taken a fresh look at continuing 
education and has, as a result, put forward a 
strong new thrust of effort. The work of the 
American Psychological Association has been 
mentioned. Another massive venture is being 
undertaken, with Kellogg Foundation funds, 
by the American Hospital Association. And 
the American Medical Association has for 
some time apparently been engaged in a deep 
subterranean struggle on the subject of con- 
tinuing education. 

To mention these five centers of influence— 
the individual, the informal group, the em- 
ploying institution, the university, and the 
professional association—is to omit other 
vital instruments of continuing education such 
as governmental bureaus, independent pub- 
lishers of professional books and journals, 
and specialized libraries. We must ignore, 
too, those most potent carriers of innovation, 
the salesmen of new products, equipment, and 
services, with their richly elaborate brochures 
and their warmly hospitable natures. 

Nor can we take time to deal with all the 
baffling and complex methodological prob- 
lems which continuing professional education 
presents. How can the members of various 
related professions (such as those in health or 
education) work together most effectively? 
How can learning reach not merely the lead- 
ership of a profession but also its less ad- 
vanced members; like it or not, every practi- 
tioner must be his brother’s keeper. How do 
programs move beyond the task of merely 
keeping professionals informed to the much 
harder task of insuring that that information 
will affect their practice? 

The hardest questions of all still remain 
and will probably always confront us. How 
can the ethical foundations of a profession be 
strengthened so that the glory of its name 
may be preserved? Flexner himself set a 
deeper test than his criteria imposed. “What 
matters most,” he concluded, “is professional 
spirit. In so far as accepted professions are 
prosecuted at a mercenary or selfish level, law 
and medicine are ethically no better than 
trades. In so far as trades are honestly carried 
on, they tend to rise towards the professional 
level. ”?? 

All of us know that no easy method can be 
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found to insure the maintenance of moral and 
intellectual standards amid the stresses and 
temptations of practice. As Sancho Panza re- 
marked, “Each of us is as God made him, aye, 
and often worse.”*! We shall simply have to 
hope that by precept and practice, by the posi- 
tive force of education and the negative force 
of self-regulation, by open and free discussion 
and a full opportunity to scrutinize the princi- 
ples which govern practice, each profession 
can elevate its dignity and maintain its integ- 
rity. The preservice educational program, 
after long effort, achieved intellectual strength 
and ethical force. Past success at one level 
may give us hope for future success at an- 
other. 

The ultimate aim of every advanced, subtle, 
and mature conception of continuing educa- 
tion is to convey a complex attitude made up 
of a readiness to use the best ideas and tech- 
niques of the moment but also to expect that 
they will be modified or replaced. The new 
machine will soon be antiquated, the new 


drug will be outmoded, the new principle will 
yield to a more basic one, and the revolution- | 
ary approach will become familiar and then 
old-fashioned. 

We hear much about the computer and we 
should; but it is relevant to ask “after the 
computer, what?” Our fixed communication 
satellites are not yet all in place, much less 
working properly, and perhaps we shall have 
to convert them to laser reflectors; but what 
about post-satellite communication? In ad- 


vanced technology, such as that needed in the _ nis 
exploration of space, it is necessary to project 
several future stages of advance, and some 


people lay the foundations for a later stage 
before the earlier stages are completed. All of 
us must contemplate constant change and 
sometimes the major lesson of continuing 


education is to expect that the unexpected will 


occur. 
As Ezra Cornell said at the opening of his 
university, “There is not a single thing 


finished.” 
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Continuing Education and Library Administration 


by James J. Kortendick, S.S. 


Society has a right to look to the profession 
itself to assume the responsibility for effective 
planning and persistent action in developing 
opportunities for continuing growth among 
its practitioners. This must be a priority item 
on the agenda of the library profession. I am 
afraid it has not been, and it is too important 
to be left to what John Lorenz a few years 
ago called “the quick and cheep and 
expedient.”' The responsibility falls upon the 
individual, upon the employing institution, 
upon the professional schools, and upon the 
professional associations. 

I have been asked to focus my remarks on 
continuing education in the field of library 
administration and management. More spe- 
cifically, I will aim at the critical area of 
middle manager development in libraries. 
There is a need certainly for some tcp man- 
agers to improve their skills. The seminar at 
Rutgers in 1956 and the workshop planned by 
Paul Wasserman at the University of Mary- 
land this next summer focus on the top line 
executives. This is good. We must plan for the 
future, however, and it is from the best of the 
middle managers of today that we should be 
able to recruit our top managers of tomorrow. 

In 1946 Joseph Wheeler wrote: “Half the 
graduates who stay in library work five years 
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have been put into positions of administrative 
responsibility to direct the work of others in a 
department, a branch, a school library, if not 
as head librarian.”? Increases in the shortage 
of professional librarians in general, and of 
well qualified middle and top managers espe- 
cially, has resulted in even quicker promo- 
tions without the benefit of training or at 
least seasoning in administrative and supervi- 
sory skills. Mr. Wheeler, incidentally, at- 
tributed to this deficiency the chief responsi- 
bility for other shortcomings in the library 
and for the public’s lack of appreciation of 
the library’s usefulness. 

The other half of the graduates in Mr. 
Wheeler’s division are apt to find themselves, 
for one reason or another, in positions or 
type of activity in which they will remain 
throughout their careers. They will be de- 
voting a good share of their time to tasks in 
technical or public services that are para- 
professional or even clerical by nature. In 
spite of all the library school can do, there 
will be members of both groups who, when 
they enter employment, will find much of 
what they studied too poorly mastered to be 
immediately useful and a good deal of it only 
vaguely useful for their particular posts. For 
the most part, all will have to learn their jobs 
on the job and advance through continuing 
study, effort, experience, and demonstrated 
achievement. If they are capable, they will pe- 
riodically move up to new tasks for which 
they are often not yet adequately prepared, 
and by the time they master one level of 
work, they will be moved on to another. If 
the rise is too spectacular, the young top ad- 
ministrator may begin to stagnate, lacking the 
stimulation of a supervisor or of competition. 
If others don’t show the promise to go much 
further than their first level, they will be 
shunted aside and passed over again and 
again for any significant promotion. 

If the graduate is fortunate in the choice of 
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his employer, he will receive special training, 
will be moved about for experience, and will 
be trusted with special assignments to test his 
abilities. He may even be sent off to special 
conferences and training programs in admin- 
istration, thus being picked early in prepara- 
tion for rapid advancement. Those less fortu- 
nate in their employer may have to gain 
knowledge, experience, and opportunity the 
hard way; if they persevere in effort, they 
will find new employment that better fits their 
interests and abilities. If their star grows dim 
without the polish of self-motivation or em- 
ployer-motivation, without enough residual of 
library school motivation or library associa- 
tion motivation—actually all four-——there is a 
strong pull toward satisfaction with medioc- 
rity. 

The difficulty for most new supervisors is 
that during their first years in the profession 
they had concentrated their time and effort 
upon mastering a specialization in some tech- 
nical function, such as cataloging, reference 
work, acquisition, or circulation. There is lit- 
tle overlap between this technical function 
and managerial functions. As the young 
professional moves up into a level of higher 
responsibility, he finds his assignment shifting 
from that which is primarily technical to what 
is predominantly managerial. There has been 
too little opportunity for him to increase his 
understanding and sophistication about the 
problems and burdens of the new responsibil- 
ity. He had been in the more comfortable 
position of depending, though possibly quite 
critically so, on the directions of a supervi- 
sor: now he is the one to direct others, plan, 
and supervise their work within the broader 
goals of the whole library and be held ac- 
countable for their performance. 

Graduates of library schools who find 
themselves now in supervisory positions 
quickly become aware of shortcomings in 
their own performance and results. There is a 
learning-readiness now, if there was not in 
library school. Now faced with responsibility, 
there is almost a pathetic eagerness to learn, 
and the library, the library school, and the 
library association must cooperate to meet the 
challenge. 

Advanced courses, seminars, short-term 
training programs, and workshops have from 


time to time been provided, and this is good. © 


But these efforts have been too often haphaz- — 
ard, experimental, improvised. Successful = _ 


rograms in continuing education are too im- 
tani 


portant to the profession to be left to chance 


planning and chance sponsorship. 

I shall describe one example of cooperative 
planning by the ALA and a library school. In 
the summer of 1964 at the Catholic University 
we held a seminar on Middle-Manager De- 
velopment in Libraries. This seminar was the 
outgrowth of discussions of the LAD Commit- 
tee on Administrative Development. It was a 
pilot project to determine the effectiveness of 
the workshop or seminar aimed specifically 
at professional librarians on middle-manage- 
ment levels, i.e., heads of departments, super- 
visors, assistant librarians, etc. Its purpose 
was to increase the effectiveness of present 
performance and to heighten the capacity for 
acceptance of added responsibilities. 

The format and techniques of the seminar 
were developed from a study of many similar 
short-term training programs in manager and 
executive development programs conduct- 
ed by public and private agencies in other 
disciplines—business, public administration, 
government, the armed forces, education, and 
industry. 

If the seminar was as successful as the 67 
selected participants indicated in their evalua- 
tion, credit goes to the preparatory planning, 
including definition of objectives, selection of 
topics covered, the interest and skill of the in- 
terdisciplinary leaders, and the enthusiasm 
and cooperative spirit of the participants. Al- 
most every type of library was represented 
among them; they were, for the most part, 
selected by their employers; they had made 
known their special interests and needs in ad- 
vance to the planning committee; and all but 
a few of the participants expressed a desire 
for additional programs of this kind. We had, 
incidentally, to turn away many applicants. 

As the locale for training programs, the 
university campus has many advantages: the 
atmosphere is conducive to study; housing 
and meal facilities are available during vaca- 
tion periods, as are library staff and resources; 
participants are removed from their bosses, 
from the association and environment of the 
job, able to get a new perspective and to 
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look at their work more objectively; the ex- 
perience is intellectually stimulating in ap- 
proach and content; more attention is apt 
to be paid to theory than merely to the prac- 
tical techniques and gimmicks; and there is 
the opportunity for discussing problems with 
the seminar leaders and with representatives 
of other libraries. 

Three members of the LAD Committee on 
Administrative Development participated in 
the seminar: Paul Wasserman, Harold Hack- 
er, and myself. Further evidence of the Asso- 
ciation’s support of the project was the active 
participation throughout the seminar of Ed- 
win Castagna, then president of ALA, and 
Foster Mohrhardt, now president-elect of 
ALA. Other leaders on the staff were repre- 
sentatives of other disciplines, who shared 
with us their know-how in business, public 
administration, personnel management, and 
communication. 

Our objectives were as follows: 

1. To provide the middle manager a more 
complete conception and understanding of his 
varied duties and responsibilities. 

2. To demonstrate the pertinency of mod- 
ern management concepts, methods, and tech- 
niques to library administration. 

3. To apply the concepts basic to effective 
human understanding, motivation, and lead- 
ership. 

4, To stimulate the participants to further 
their investigation and _ self-develooment. 

The selection of areas to be covered led to 
topics considered thoroughly pertinert to the 
objectives, sufficiently limited and directed to 
targets in order to avoid discursiveness, but 
not so limited that they did not penetrate 
broader concepts. The topics were newer con- 
cepts and issues in organization theory and 
practice; the middle manager in the library 
organization; work planning, theory, and 
practice; work planning in the library; analy- 
sis of factors in motivation; application of 
techniques in motivating staff; administrative 
communication; application of communica- 
tion skills to library situations; orientation, 
training, and challenging a staff; and leader- 
ship development of the library staff. 

A basic lecture or lectures on the area of 
concentration for the day provided the back- 
ground for the discussions and applications. 
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Our planning included the lectures in the 
morning, each with some audience participa- 
tion and brief discussion. The afternoon ses- 
sions consisted of group discussions, ten to 
fifteen in each group, with a chairman and 
recorder, previously briefed, for each group. 
Suggested topics and case studies were made 
available for each group. Opportunities were 
thus provided for experience in group discus- 
sion of practical problems, in decision-mak- 
ing, and in testing individual judgments 
against those of colleagues. Summary sessions 
before the whole assembly concluded the af- 
ternoon seminars. In our experience some 
criticism could be leveled at the unevenness of 
the group discussions and the summary series. 
Perhaps in some areas we tried to cover too 
much—-rather than merely sink shafts. 

Appropriate background material was pro- 
vided for each participant—outlines of each 
lecture, bibliographies, and a great deal of 
pertinent supplementary material. A selection 
of documentary films was shown on two eve- 
nings illustrating communication and human 
relations topics. A featured speaker, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Gilbreth, the well known engineer, man- 
agement expert, and author, was the highlight 
of another evening. A special library and ex- 
hibits were maintained for the participants, 
and coffee was served at each recess in the 
schedule. 

Some homogeneity of training, experience, 
and level of interest among seminar members 
is highly desirable. Our initial contact was 
with the chief administrator of university, 
college, public, government, and special li- 
braries. In most cases, these did the selection 
of their staff members who made applications. 
Several head librarians themselves elected to 
join the seminar. Application forms supplied 
background information about each partici- 
pant. A space in the application called for a 
listing of special topics or problems the appli- 
cant wished discussed. These, when possible, 
were analyzed, classified, and incorporated 
either in the lectures or discussion topics. 

A special suggestion should be made here 
to the administrator who selects a staff mem- 
ber for such a seminar. It is often ironic that 
the purpose of the boss in sending a man to 
one of these programs is entirely different 
from the man’s perception. It is a real possi- 
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bility that one could worry all through the 
program about why he had been sent. What 
had he done wrong? Where had he failed? 
What weaknesses was he supposed to correct? 
This could and does happen when the assign- 
ment is poorly handled. 

When one is sent to school because his boss 
has decided he needs it, there is a threatening 
character to the assignment and there is likely 
to be less learning as a result. There obvious- 
ly should be some integration between the 
library’s needs and the staff member’s needs, 
readiness for learning, and past experience, 
but the question of anxieties and motivation 
must be resolved by mutual understanding 
and confidence. These should be achieved in 
directions which will profit the individual and 
the library—to say nothing about the success 
of the seminar itself. A few disgruntled mem- 
bers can affect the whole group. 

Libraries could spend a considerable 
amount of money on such programs of staff 
development. They should ask pointed ques- 
tions about the worth of such experiences. 
The evaluation of the impact of such educa- 
tion on the recipient has been the subject of 
considerable concern. There is the real dan- 
ger, however, that the pressure for evaluation 
may lead us to measure the wrong things, 
and. therefore, to miss entirely the true value 
of experiences of this kind. 

The purpose is not, and should not be, di- 
rect practical application of learning to the 
job, not directly to provide answers to prob- 
lems, formulas, or tricks of the trade. It is to 
broaden the manager's understanding of his 
job, to challenge some of his preconceptions, 
to make him better able to learn from experi- 
ence when he gets back home, because he will 
have acquired a more realistic understanding 
of the causes and effects with which he must 
deal. To the extent that this kind of education 
is successful, it will not reveal itself in imme- 
diate or obvious changes in behavior back on 
the job. The learning will probably be 
reflected in fairly subtle ways of which he 
himself may not be aware. These changes in 
perception do, however, affect behavior and 
sometimes profoundly. 

The real extent and perduring quality of 
the benefits derived is impossible to measure, 
but the evidence presented in regard to our 


seminar would seem to indicate the following 
conclusions: The leaders and directors of the 
seminar were impressed with the uniformly 


high calibre of the middle-management group ee 


of participants. As a whole they gave evidence 
of performing relatively satisfactorily their 
present assignments, but all were concerned to 
improve their performance and strive toward 
excellence. They agreed on the great need for 
management improvement throughout the 
profession and urged a repetition of the same 
type of seminar for others. One said, “The 
need is so great that there is a place for all 
lengths and depths of programs.” 

From the evaluation sheets, the comments 
made during the session, and correspondence 
since, it would seem that such programs are 
effective means for looking at problems in a 
new light. The stimulus from the faculty of 
the seminar, the exchange of ideas with col- 
leagues, and the fresh breeze from the inter- 
disciplinary approach all produced some kind 
of reorientation, up-dating, and renewal. It 
remains to be seen, and we shall probably 
never know, just what efforts have been and 
will be made for continuing self-improvement 
back on the job. We hope that a healthy and 
salutary dissatisfaction with self was created, 
and that it will result in further study, self- 
evaluation, and interest in other types of con- 
tinuing education. It was the hope of the LAD 
committee that this pilot project might be 
helpful—stimulating other such seminars in 
other parts of the country. Our seminar was 
self-supporting. There was no support grant. 
Now that funds are available it should be 
easier to create such programs. 

Those who aspire t positions of responsi- 
bility in library service today face a formida- 
ble assignment, one for which a short year of 
professional training cannot possibly fit them. 
When life was simpler and the pace slower, 
there was no great harm done by waiting for 
the next generation to introduce the newer 
methods. This is not so today. The library 
leaders of tomorrow will be as few and as 
much out of touch with new knowledge and 
developments by the time they are available 
for top jobs as is the crop of young leaders 
today. 

The only way to begin to catch up is to 
make continuing education and career de- 
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velopment a firm and regular responsibility of 
those in positions of power—-fop manazement 
in library systems, the library school faculty, 
the executive board in the professional associ- 
ations, each fulfilling its own unique role but 
in concerted, cooperative, and coordinated 
effort. 
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Continuing Education for School Librarians 


by Virginia McJenkin 


The magnitude of the need for librarians in 
the school field emphasizes the urgency for 
carefully planned, diverse types of continuing 
education for school librarians. The 1965 Na- 
tional Inventory of Library Needs! revealed 
that 112,000 librarians were needed to pro- 
vide standard professional staff in 56,000 av- 
erage-sized centralized school libraries.? This 
represented a demand for three times the 
number of school librarians employed at the 
time and who had fifteen hours or more of 
training in library science. 

This staggering need for professicnal li- 
brarians, the rapid development of school 
libraries, especially in elementary schools, 
and changing patterns of school library orga- 
nization and service demand a review and 
evaluation of present programs of continuing 
education and also demand long-range plans 
for effectively serving the needs of various 
levels of school library personnel. In order to 
plan wisely we must examine the personality, 
educational, and experience factors needed in 
each category of service in relation to the ser- 
vices to be performed. There is urgent neces- 
sity to recognize and define the different levels 
of responsibility and to provide educational 
opportunities in line with the range cf tasks 
and skills needed. 

A recent policy statement issued by the 
Knapp School Libraries Project? is an exam- 
ple of guidelines needed for planning such 
educational opportunities. This statement sug- 
gests that the fifth-year master’s degree be the 
requirement for positions of school library 
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supervisors or head librarians in individual 
schools, but that there may be lower require- 
ments for assistant librarians or those serving 
in small schools under supervision. However, 
some groups and individuals are voicing the 
concern for a sixth-year program to train 
school library personnel who are now admin- 
istering or will administer service at the 
school-system level, and others feel the need 
for pertinent doctoral programs to educate 
leadership for school library systems (local, 
state, national). All of this emphasizes the ur- 
gent need for review, evaluation, and long- 
range plans in continuing education for 
school librarians. 

In preparing for my part in this discussion 
on continuing education for librarians, I re- 
quested help from a group of professional as- 
sociates which included practicing school 
library administrators and school library edu- 
cators. Much of what I will say is a composite 
of their thinking. 

I am interpreting continuing education as 
comprising those experiences or courses, for- 
mal or informal, which contribute to the fur- 
ther professional growth of school librarians 
at whatever level their professional education 
terminated. In considering whom continuing 
education should reach, I have included the 
following: 

è those on the job who need vitalizing ex- 
periences and competence in new areas; 

è those returning to the profession who need 
updating in philosophy and skills: and 

e those who want to improve their educa- 
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tional status through earning higher de- 
grees, 


Who is responsible 


Who, then, is responsible for providing 
continuing education opportunities? The 
quick answer to this might be the total library 
profession, but a realistic answer would point 
up that it takes identification of needs, leader- 
ship to plan for these needs, and financing to 
implement programs to meet these needs. This 
requires cooperative involvement of school 
library employers, school librarians, and 
library educators. 

State departments of education and local 
school systems must take the leadership in re- 
vising and updating certification and accredi- 
tation requirements for school library person- 
nel. This will focus attention on the need for 
job definition and for classification of respon- 
sibilities. In turn, it will bring a recognition 
of the need for different levels of preparation. 

Progress is being made in the quantity and 
quality of in-service experiences which are 
being planned for school library personnel by 
state departments of education and local 
school systems. These experiences include 
short workshops and conferences, exhibits, 
demonstrations of techniques and equipment, 
consultative assistance, planned visitations, 
released time for attendance at professional 
meetings, and regularly scheduled staff meet- 
ings. Increasingly, local school systems are 
establishing study requirements in terms of 
hours or credits, are arranging preschool, in- 
school, or postschool in-service sessions, and 
are recognizing these in-service programs 
with salary increments and promotion. Many 
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state and local departments of education are 
revising salary schedules to recognize ad- 
vanced study on the fifth, sixth, and doctoral 
levels. 

Professional library associations must be 
directly concerned with continuing education 
for their membership. In a recent address, 
Ruth Warncke, deputy director of ALA, de- 
scribed concisely the responsibilities of pro- 
fessional library associations in the following 
statements :* 


The association should work constantly on 
plans, big plans for raising scholarship money 
and finding genuinely able people to use it, for 
analyzing and classifying jobs to be done and 
encouraging the development of a variety of 
educational programs to train people for these 
jobs, for research into the best ways to do the 
jobs—and for in-service training programs to 
enable people to keep abreast of these pro- 
grams. The development of such a plan for a 
state is not accomplished by an organization 
that conceives itself as the producer of an an- 
nual meeting with name speakers. It takes an 
organization that conceives itself as the main- 
spring of library development in the state. 


Library schools and other institutions offer- 
ing courses in school librarianship represent 
the third partner responsible for providing 
continuing education opportunities for school 
librarians. We have assumed for a long time 
that all types of librarianship have a common 
core of learning and that, in a first-year grad- 
uate program, library schools can train per- 
sonnel for all types of libraries. Innovative 
school library programs, with changing re- 
sponsibilities for administration and service, 
demand a new approach to school library 
education. 

It is encouraging to realize that there is a 
notable increase in the areas for which con- 
tinuing education experiences are being pro- 
vided. In a report on Conferences, Work- 
shops, and Short Courses 1966-67, Sarah 
Reed noted that continuing education experi- 
ences in “work with children and young peo- 
ple continues to retain a substantial lead’ 
among the subjects represented in her report. 
Specific examples of continuing education ac- 
tivities described by those responding to my 
request for information illustrate the variety 
of current programs being undertaken. 
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Formal education programs 


The National Defense Education Act insti- 
tutes for school librarians financed under 
Title XI represent one of the major school 
library education opportunities, and these in- 
stitutes include a wide range of emphasis. Ex- 
amples of two very different types of institutes 
were “School Library Service for the Cultur- 
ally Different Child,” at Atlanta University, 
and “The Librarian and Contemporary Edu- 
cational Challenges,” at the University of Or- 
egon, 

The great need for training school library 
supervisors is also reflected in the NDEA in- 
stitutes. The Florida State University Institute 
on Supervision was described by the dean of 
that library school as “one of the finest edu- 
cational experiences in the school’s history.” 
The participants evaluated it as “a rich op- 
portunity to improve their understanding of 
school library supervision and their compe- 
tence in supervisory techniques. They iden- 
tified the development of new skills and con- 
cepts related to educational media as a 
strength in the program.” 

An example of a new sixth-year program is 
the one offered at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity. It is entitled “Education Specialist in Li- 
brarianship,” and it is designed to prepare li- 
brarians to administer instructional materials 
centers at the individual school or system 
level. 

The Jennings-Lubrizol Program for School 
Librarians, initiated at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is emphasizing a new apprcach to 
current responsibilities, organizational pat- 
terns, and personnel demands. 

The Experienced Teacher Fellowship Pro- 
gram, administered under Title V of the 
Higher Education Act, offers opportunities 
for updating the training of school librarians 
in the feld. The one submitted by Syracuse 
University School of Library Service proposes 
“to prepare school librarians, audio-visual 
specialists, and curriculum specialists to work 
together more effectively to improve the in- 
structional materials programs in their 
schools.” Similarly, the University of Georgia 
program is designed to prepare school library 
materials center specialists. 

In the area of book selection, a real break- 
through is being made in the televised in-ser- 
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vice course in children’s literature being 
offered cooperatively by the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction and the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. Over 800 classroom 
teachers and school librarians enrolled in the 
course. 


Informal education programs — 


Numerous in-service activities were cited as 
worthwhile experiences. 

The Emory University Division of Librari- 
anship sponsored a Library Personnel Utiliza- 
tion Workshop for practicing school library 
supervisors. 

The Nebraska State Department of Educa- 
tion, using administration funds provided 
under Title H of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, has equipped a “Mobile 
In-service Demonstration Unit” which has 
complete facilities to enable state consultants 
to take in-service programs and demonstra- 
tions to many small school districts. Examples 
of major print and nonprint materials, equip- 
ment for using nonprint materials, supplies 
needed for technical processing, and examples 
of storage cabinets and shelving are housed in 
the van type vehicle. 

The Fulton County School System in Geor- 
gia has a grant under Title III of ESEA to 
provide in-service experiences to develop sec- 
ondary school departmental chairmen into 
systemwide leadership personnel. One librari- 
an in each secondary school is designated as a 
department chairman and will share in the in- 
service experiences, which include consulta- 
tive services from nationally recognized 
school library specialists, workshops on re- 
leased time, and visitation to exemplary 
school library programs. 

The Bureau of Libraries and the Bureau of 
English of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation have sponsored through a federal grant 
an in-service course in cooperation with the 
Academy of American Poets. The program is 
called “Dialogues on the Art of Poetry” and 
is conducted personally by some leading 
American poets. 

Conferences sponsored by ALA and by re- 
gional and state professional organizations 
offer worthwhile in-service experiences. Two 
examples are the American Association of 
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School Librarians preconference on the Arts, 
the Humanities, the Social Studies, and the 
School Library held in New York in 1966 and 
a conference on automation financed by the 
Southeastern Library Association, and spon- 
sored by the Georgia Library Association, 
Emory University, Atlanta University, and 
Georgia School of Technology. 


Continuing needs 

All of the foregoing examples of continuing 
education programs point up efforts that are 
being made to meet recognized needs in up- 
grading the training of school librarians. 
However, there are a number of very crucial 
areas in continuing education for school li- 
brarians that need unremitting and serious 
attention. Some of these areas are: 


è Courses in administration and management 
of school libraries on a sophisticated level. 

è Expansion of sixth-vear programs to up- 
grade competence in supervision and ad- 
ministration. 

® Opportunities for advanced study in the 
behavioral and informational sciences. 

è Continued orientation to newer media and 
the use of these media in instruction. 

e Exploration of automation in the school 
library, involving the processes for dissemi- 
nating and retrieving information. 

è More skillfully planned workshops, insti- 
tutes, seminars, conferences, and visitation 
programs to meet specific needs of on-the- 
job librarians. 


It is evident that the role of the school li- 
brarian is changing. If he is to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of forward-looking school adminis- 


trators and a more sophisticated clientele, his 
educational experiences must prepare him for 
successfully meeting the challenge. 

Cora Paul Bomar at the Allerton Park Con- 
ference on Library Legislation projected the 
image of this new librarian: 


A new breed of school librarians must evolve, 
The school librarians of this breed must know 
the world, what it is like and why; he must 
possess a liberal education; and he must have 
a broad understanding of the general spectrum 
of librarianship. He must have the vision and 
the know-how to plan, to recognize opportunity, 
to carry out programs, to try new ideas, and to 
see into the future. He must be an administra- 
tor, an educational planner, a business manager, 
and a supervisor, along with being a librarian 
committed to service, to students and teachers. 


If this new breed of school librarians is to 
evolve, appropriate library education experi- 
ences must contribute to this evolution. 
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Variety in Continuing Education 


by Margaret E. Monroe 


The rate of the obsolescence of knowledge has 
been stated in the formula: a college gradu- 
ate’s accumulation of knowledge at the time 
of graduation has a half-life of ten years— 


within ten years only half of what he knows 
at graduation will be true or have relevance. I 
have not seen a formula for the rate of obso- 
lescence of professional knowledge, but I have 
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a fear that in librarianship a longer useful- 
ness of our professional knowledge may not 
be a measure of its validity but of the profes- 
sion’s resistance to change. 

The first task of continuing education 
should be that of reducing the resistance to 
change. There is no aspect of librarianship 
which cannot profit from such reduction, and 
for all types of libraries, all types of services, 
our educational objective should be to reduce 
the half-life of professional knowledge to 
match the pace of change in our society. 

There is no library agency that is not in- 
volved in the continuing education of librari- 
ans. The library association has, perhaps, the 
longest history in this effort and the most 
effective results. Conference programs have 
been designed for the good of the members 
from the time that, at the turn of the century, 
the ALA Executive Board broke down and 
allowed a Council to be elected by board 
members so that others might profit from 
sharing in the decision-making. 

There is no better continuing education 
than the exercise of responsibility. I recall a 
notable “first” in ALA conferences at Los An- 
geles in 1953 in which close to 1000 people 
were engaged in a strictly “educational” and 
highly effective program under the guidance 
of S. Janice Kee of the then Public Libraries 
Division. The phenomenon of the preconfer- 
ence institute (which at San Francisco in 
1967 promises a rich array of offerings for 
four days) has come, it seems to some, to wag 
the dog. ALA has led the way: State associa- 
tions and special library associations are in- 
creasingly recognizing conference as an ideal 
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context for what the adult educators would 
call “intensive residential education.” 

State library agencies were founded as edu- 
cational agencies for librarians-on-the-job. 
The Library School at the University of Wis- 
consin began as a series of summer institutes, 
initiated and guided by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, about 1900. The state 
agency developed the “consultant” or “field 
worker” position as an educator’s position, 
and the unique pattern of mutual exploration 
of problems which consultant work has 
evolved is one of the most effective education- 
al approaches. When school library supervi- 
sors, coordinators of public library services, 
university library division heads borrow free- 
ly from the pattern of relationships of the 
consultant, they are successful educators. 

Libraries themselves are among the earliest 
organizors of library instruction, in college 
libraries typically on a tutorial basis and in 
public libraries on a group instruction basis. 
Show me a public library in a large city in 
the late 1800’s that did not use a room on its 
top floor for a progenitor of the “library 
school”! The in-service training programs 
now often guised as “orientation sessions,” 
“executive seminars,” “book selection meet- 
ings,’ or “staff meetings,” are an essential 
source of continuing education for librarians 
in that most effective of learning situations— 
concrete problem solving. 

All this, then, to underscore the importance 
that librarians have placed on continuing edu- 
cation outside the library school. New infor- 
mation and new concepts are conveyed by lec- 
ture, problems are analyzed in working com- 
mittees, experiments in new approaches are 
devised under experienced guidance, new 
skills are demonstrated and practiced in the 
working situation. 

Library schools have come, since the days 
of the Williamson Report, to supplement these 
sources of continuing education with insti- 
tutes and workshops, with short courses, with 
one-day conferences, and with advanced de- 
gree programs. The unique contributions of 
library schools to continuing education seem 
to me to lie in 1) the stress on theory and its 
usefulness in enabling better understanding of 
problems and promising better solutions to 
them than experience alone might permit, 2) 
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attention sustained on a problem long enough 
to see it from all angles and from its roots as 
well as its flower, and 3) the borrowing of 
insights, concepts, even skills, from related 
academic disciplines and professional fields. 
Because all library agencies share in the 
responsibility for continuing education for 
librarians, the unique roles of each agency 
frequently come into question. In Wisconsin 
this past few months, the University of Wis- 
consin’s graduate library schools at Madison 
and Milwaukee, the extension division’s de- 
partment of library science, and the Wiscon- 
sin Division for Library Services have been 
discussing this matter. The traditional assign- 
ment of 1) formal education to graduate 
library schools, 2) informal education of 
professional librarians to associations and ex- 
tension divisions, and 3) education of non- 
professional workers to the state agency is a 
rough assignment at best. Our last session 
found us exploring eagerly the jobs that 
needed to be done, cooperatively, and I rather 
imagine that the question of unique roles will 
center, not on separate functions, but more 
profitably on areas of useful contribution. 
Sarah Reed’s paper presented at the Insti- 
tute on Library Associations held in Novem- 
ber 1966 at Drexel, the exemplar of the short 
institute, noted a consistent pattern of coop- 
eration of state associations with state agen- 
cies and library schools. Miss Reed general- 
ized: 
In a state in which there is no graduate library 
school and in which the state agency does not 
have sufficient professional staff to undertake a 
program of continuing education, the Associa- 
tion’s library education committee has major re- 
sponsibility for immediate and long-range library 
education needs of its state. 


In other words, necessity overrides “role” 
assignment, and the importance of continuing 
education for librarians is thus established. 

A statewide plan for continuing education 
for librarians will require attention, as ours 
in Wisconsin will, to four aspects: founda- 
tion, remedial, emergency, and specialization 
of learning. To illustrate: 

Foundation learning is needed, for exam- 
ple, by most librarians in the areas of data 
processing and information science, a new 
phase of librarianship that goes to the profes- 


sion’s roots. Single sessions at conference may 
be introductory; sustained courses or inten- -> 
sive workshops are usually necessary for real __ 


grasp of the new foundation field. a 
Remedial learning may be needed in the _ 
area of public library group services, an area. 






in which library school curricula are notori- > 
ously weak and yet an area of such impor- 
tance to librarians on-the-job that better un- 


derstanding of objectives and grasp of skills ~~ 
is required. Institutes and in-service training —— 
may serve well here. = 
Emergency education for librarians is- 
needed in such matters as 1) evaluation and `- 
use of nonprint instructional materials for- 


school libraries—as school librarians and °° 


audio-visual specialists move into closer col- o- 
laboration; or 2) service to the culturally dis- — 
advantaged population through school or 
public libraries now that professional pro- 
gram objectives extend to include this area of 
service; or 3) procedures for overseas acqui- 
sitions to support the now-rapid development 
of university area studies programs. New re-— 
sponsibilities thrust on librarians must not be 
rejected for lack of understanding or skill but 
must be met by emergency programs of con- 
tinuing education, whether workshop or ad- 
vanced professional degree programs. 

Finally, specialization for the experienced 
librarian may come in any aspect of the 
profession and typically requires study both 
in librarianship and in related academic dis- 
ciplines or professions. The specialization of 
library administration may require advanced 
study in public administration, the school of 
business, personnel work, management, as 
well as librarianship. Specialization in the 
field of library education requires a compre- 
hensive overview of librarianship plus depth 
of specialization in the area to be taught and 
familiarity with the principles of educational 
method and philosophy. Specialization re- 
quires intensive, sustained study in a library 
school. 

If we acknowledge the need for continuing 
education in the areas of foundation, remed- . 
ial, emergency, and specialization of profes- 
sional learning to sustain and enhance our; 
effectiveness, we must recognize that all li- 
brarians will be continuously involved in con- 
tinuing learning. Library leadership must — 
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create and sustain the climate for such learn- 
ing. How? By assuring financial support; by 
enabling with suitable opportunities to put 
new knowledge to work in flexible programs 
of service; by encouraging all professional 
librarians to engage fully in their profession. 
Let me make three points. 

First, if we were to view librarianship—in 
the vocabulary of medicine—as “professional 
group practice,’ we would see each profes- 
sional librarian as having a specific area in 
which he plans, carries out, and evaluates his 
program, for which he continuously perfects 
his professional capacity, and in which he 
makes his professional contribution. Our ad- 
ministration of libraries, built on such a con- 
cept of professional group practice, would 
provide a climate in which librarians find 
the stimulus to continued learning inherent. 
There is no better educator than the exercise 
of responsibility nor is there a better prod to 
continuing formal education. We can have no 
minorities within the profession. Women, as 
well as men, must engage regularly in plan- 
ning, budgeting, interpreting, and evaluating 
library service as well as in providing such 
service. Through responsibility grows capaci- 
ty and the challenge to capacity. 

Second, the professional learner must share 
in the plan for his own learning. The state as- 
sociation meetings and the informal work- 


shops may be more successful than the library 
school course or the highly patterned in-ser- 
vice training program when the element of 
learner involvement in planning is high. The 
learning has an urgency when it must be put 
to use in a well-defined situation. Formal edu- 
cation can learn much from this principle; 
and library educators guiding advanced pro- 
grams can profit from the skills of the state 
agency consultant in mutuality of the pursuit 
of knowledge. 

Third, we need to explore the potential of 
research activity as a method for continuing 
learning by the professional practitioner. The 
precision of detail, the exactness of perspec- 
tive, and the irrefutability of logic to which 
research admonishes us, all represent a level 
of intellectual grasp worthy of all profes- 
sional practitioners. Beyond this clarity of un- 
derstanding, the process of revelation of prin- 
ciple and fact which research (like sculpture) 
allows, breeds a level of commitment to put- 
ting that understanding to use in the profes- 
sion. I am not advocating the PhD as the 
minimum professional education; I am advo- 
cating a profession imbued with the research 
approach, the values of research, as a way of 
operating. The climate for continued learning 
which might follow will have the exhilaration 
of the Alps. 


Training for Growth—the Future for Librarians 


by Grace T. Stevenson 


No subject has been more talked about for the 
past ten years or so than education for li- 
brarianship, of all kinds and at all levels, with 
its attendant problems of recruitment and 
manpower development and use. There can 
hardly be anything new to say. In spite of all 
the talk, little has actually been done, and the 
situation grows more chaotic, the needs al- 
most insurmountably greater. 

In California the number of professional 
übrarians has declined in the ten years from 


1953-54 to 1963-64 from 1.20 librarians per 
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10,000 population to .99 per 10,000. The 
standards for public libraries indicate that 
there should be approximately 1.75 librarians 
per 10,000. 

This decline is probably no worse in Cali- 
fornia than elsewhere, and this in spite of the 
fact that we have a number of professional 
groups working on, or should I say talking 
about, the problem. There are the members of 
the American Association of Library Schools, 
who devote their time to producing the 
finished product; the members of the Library 
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Education Division, hopefully organized for 
the purpose of establishing a dialogue be- 
tween library school faculty and library ad- 
ministrators who have not shown much inter- 
est in the opportunity so presented; the Com- 
mission on National Planning for Library 
Education; the Committee on Accreditation; 
the ALA Office for Recruitment; and various 
other committees tucked away in divisions, 
plus the interest and efforts of other national 
Library Associations. None of these groups 
has provided solutions or a plan for working 
on the problem. Do we need another William- 
son report? 

The problem of education derives largely 
from our inability to recognize and describe 
clearly the various positions in libraries for 
which training is needed. The education 
needed depends on what it is to be used for, 
and the job definitions must come from the 
administrators. This is elementary and we 
have heard it many times, but we are not 
much further along the road to getting it 
done, at least not on a national level where it 
could be referred to and adapted for specific 
local uses. 

We need more recognition of the fact that 
there are positions in libraries between the 
clerical and the professional with the “fifth- 
year halo” that can be filled satisfactorily by 
people whose educational background does 
not include this. Personnel shortages have 
made it necessary for many libraries to em- 
ploy such people, but we have no real infor- 
mation on how these employees are used and 
what their educational background is. A thor- 
ough study of this aspect of library service 
might be useful. 

The use of personnel has been another sub- 
ject of prolonged discussion, but in spite of 
our breast beating we still misuse them. One 
of Library Journal’s correspondents wrote last 
spring, “There is no shortage of professional 
librarians, but there is a shortage of person- 
nel to fill vacant jobs that are labelled 
professional.’ This is an overstatement, but 
we recruit less than the best sometimes 
through recommending to library schools sec- 
ond-rate people to fill those routine jobs, and 
we lose good people because we don’t give 
them interesting and demanding jobs that will 
develop their potential. 


I observed an instance of this recently 
when a graduate of one of our most notable 
library schools was put through an orienta- 
tion program on her first job. The orientation 
consisted of her working for a few weeks at a 
time under each of several senior staff mem- 
bers—a plan good enough on the face of it. 
But each of these staff members gave her only 
routine clerical jobs to do. She is a young 
woman of some maturity with years of suc- 
cessful secretarial and office administration 
experience, and one of the senior staff mem- 
bers undertook to instruct her in how to use a 
stapling machine. What happens to the eager- 
ness, the enthusiasm, the professional spirit 
and pride engendered by a good library 
school under such circumstances? How can 
we afford such waste—when will we make the 
kind of job analysis that will help prevent it? 

The job analysis is basic to the question 
posed by ALA President Gaver in her inaugu- 
ral address, how are we going to prepare 
professionally qualified staff for the new roles 
demanded of them? Many of the people who 
are going to fill these roles are already mem- 
bers of the profession. They need refresher 
courses that will enable them to become spe- 
cialists in chosen fields. 

During the spring 1966 semester, I had the 
opportunity to work with the School of Li- 
brarianship at the University of California on 
a program of continuing education for the 
practicing professional librarian. Naturally 
we were interested in what was being done in 
other schools. Investigation revealed that very 
little was being offered. A few of the accredit- 
ed library schools offer a scattering of exten- 
sion courses but almost nothing that builds in 
a progression that would help a serious stu- 
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dent become proficient in any subject area. 
There is a plethora of conferences, work- 
shops, institutes, and short courses offered by 
library schools, state extension agencies, and 
library associations; but, again, they offer no 
pattern of progression; they do not build one 
on the other; there is little or no coordination 
between these informal learning experiences 
or with formal education. Most of them, to 
quote Ruth Warncke, “accept everybody and 
demand nothing.”? What we have been doing 
so far does not make a beginning toward the 
job that needs doing. 

Is what we propose to build on as good as 
it should be? We hear rumbles of dissatisfac- 
tion from students in our graduate library 
schools, and sometimes criticism from other 
quarters, about the quality of some of the 
courses in the master’s degree programs. I am 
sure some dissatisfaction is expressed with 
courses in all graduate schools, but this does 
not make the library schools any the less cul- 
pable if any of their courses are below the 
quality which the student has the right to de- 
mand in a master’s or doctoral program. Ed- 
ward Montgomery, dean of the School of 
Library Science at Syracuse University, says 
that “much of the content of the library 
school curriculum is of less intellectual rigor 
than should be required for a graduate 
degree.””* 

Library education is needed at four 
different levels if we are to provide adequate 
library service: 

1. Library assistant, technical assistant, or 
clerical (we use these terms interchangeably 
and their very number bespeaks confusion as 
to what these people do). 

2. Nonprofessional or  subprofessional 
(poor terms) with an AB degree but no 
library science degree. 

3. Advanced library science degree pro- 


grams. 
4. Continuing education beyond the MLS 
degree. 


We need not less education but more of it. 
That we could for a minute consider lowering 
our educational standards when all the world 
is demanding more and better education is 
unthinkable. We have spent a great many 
years establishing librarianship as a profes- 
sion, developing a graduate-level curriculum 
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for the education of librarians, and setting 
standards for certification. This was indeed 
necessary then, but has the time not come to 
reach beyond, to broaden our range, to de- 
velop a wider view? From now on the paper 
qualifications should be taken for granted. 
The attainment of professional prestige in the 
eyes of the world will depend on professional 
performance. To quote Edward Montgomery 
again, ““Today’s struggle for professional stat- 
ure is complicated by the wide differences be- 
tween the true scholars in librarianship and 
those who, having been granted a degree in 
librarianship, then make a career of perform- 
ing clerical tasks.’ 

We need more librarians who are scholars, 
not the ivory tower kind, but the truly learned 
men who can and will use their learning to 
see that their libraries are active participants 
in the affairs of the community which they 
serve, be that a school district, an academic 
community, or a municipality. And let us rid 
ourselves of a snobbery all too prevalent in 
some library schools and academic libraries 
that service in a public library is intellectually 
several cuts below service in an academic in- 
stitution. The demands made on public 
libraries today, the problems involved in pro- 
viding service to groups of people with widely 
varying social and economic backgrounds, 
with equally various aspirations, often under 
dificult physical and geographical circum- 
stances, call for a knowledge, understanding, 
and political acumen that entitles the people 
who are doing this work to recognition 
among the best. 

Active scholars are not, and should not be, 
confined to research libraries. They are 
needed in public libraries, too, if the over- 
powering problems of our increasingly urban- 
ized society are to be met. To provide these 
scholars, both our master’s and doctoral pro- 
grams should be upgraded. Libraries of the 
future will require more and more specialists 
in both the physical and social sciences and 
the information sciences. What library educa- 
tion, if any, should be planned for the special- 
ist with an advanced degree in any of these 
fields? How does he get by some of our state 
certification laws? 

The need most often expressed by the li- 
brarians of California, probably a general 
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need, was for a sound program, planned in 
progressive steps, for the nonprofessional, 
both the competent person with an AB degree, 
but little or no library science, and for the 
library technician. Decisions as to how we are 
going to use these people, how our clas- 
sification and pay plans, personnel policies, 
and certification laws can be adapted to in- 
clude them, must be made before an educa- 
tional program can be designed for them. 
Many libraries are employing these people in 
various capacities and providing in-service 
training, but it is difficult to give staff time 
for this, and other and better training should 
be available. These positions are here to stay, 
and the sooner we define clearly the role they 
have to play, fit them into the library hierar- 
chy, and provide training for them, the soon- 
er the advanced-degree librarian can devote 
his time to providing, through his institution, 
the potentially great services in the organiza- 
tion and dissemination of information needed 
from libraries today. 

Only by the training and proper utilization 
of greater numbers of these newcomers into 
the library profession, by opportunities for 
specialization and upgrading for our present 
graduate librarians can we hope to solve to 
any degree our manpower problems. The 
other incessant demand we found in Califor- 
nia was education that would enable a gradu- 
ate librarian to specialize in the literature of 
various disciplines, to master managerial 
principles, or to better understand and use 
data processing machines to design appropri- 
ate systems to provide required services. 

In this latter field, we are still babes in the 
woods—though some of us are learning. A 
number of years ago, a prominent librarian 
accused us of being faddists. Let us not be 
faddists in this regard. Some of us are in- 
clined to think that the machines will solve all 
of our problems, while others are prone to 
dismiss them entirely. A sensible, moderate 
approach would better become us. Let us not 
be disturbed because we must learn this from 
the masters of another discipline or because 
the language is unfamiliar. They got there be- 
fore we did, developed a science, and gave it a 
language. We must learn to adapt the infor- 
mation sciences and their language to the uses 
of all types of libraries. It should not be 


thought of as the tool of the large research of 


library only, but designs for its uses must ine = 


clude service to the entire public. ae 
The present graduate library schools do =- 


not, and probably will not have for some = 
time, the faculties and facilities to fill these 
demands. It can only be done through a care- ~ 


fully planned, greatly expanded program of i 


continuing education. Every state has a net- |. 
work of educational institutions, many of ` 


which could be responsible for some part ofa = 
program if it was carefully planned and coor- 


dinated. More scholarships and more flexible >- 
scholarships will be needed. Library boards 


and library administrators must adopt per- 
sonnel policies which will make it possible 
and advantageous for staff to seek further 
education. They must provide leaves of ab- 
sence, salary increases, and job upgrading for 
these staff members. 

Let us not hide behind that term “con- 
tinuing education.” Some of this will be on 


campus, but, realistically, some of it will have 


to be through extension. There is a snobbish ` 
second-class aura about extension classes not. 
always justifiable. We are inclined to look- 
down our noses at the degree earned at night 
school rather than through the regular sched- 
ule of classes. Too often extension classes are 
the second-class citizens of their institutions, 
the teachers less well paid, the facilities poor-. 
er, the library resources minimal, the credits 
earned in extension classes not applicable to- 
ward an advanced degree; and they are re- 
quired to be self-supporting, a requirement 
not made of regular courses. I have found li- 
brarians resistant to taking extension courses 
for this reason. 

Robert Blakely, former vice-president of the 
Fund for Adult Education, wrote recently, 
“Most adult education conducted by formal 
educational institutions is treated as a subor- 
dinate activity and regarded as inferior edu- 
cation—a ‘going back,’ a ‘making up’ in- 
stead of evidence that the process of learning 
is operating.”® Some of the professions, in- 
cluding our own, are realizing that, as Mr. 
Blakely says further, “static competence 
ceases to be competence.”* Granted this as- 
sumption, we are going to be increasingly de- 
pendent on continuing education in a variety 

(Continued on page 284) 
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of forms, including extension classes, to 
maintain a high level of professionalism. Our 
professional organizations, at both tke state 
and national level, should exert their influence 
to improve the quality and standing of exten- 
sion classes. Library associations could prob- 
ably find strong allies in this endeavor in 
such associations as the National University 
Extension Association and the Association of 
University Evening Classes. 

We need education for different purposes at 
different levels. If it is to be effective in pro- 
viding librarians who can give improved and 
expanded library service, in helping the mem- 
bers of our profession make maximum use of 
their own capabilities, we must develop an 
overall plan for education, a series of overall 
guidelines with enough breadth, sukstance, 
and flexibility to enable local and regional 
groups to develop a sound educational pro- 
gram suited to their needs. Our national 
library associations, as well as our state and 
regional associations, must assume their share 
of responsibility in this endeavor. Both Sam 
Rothstein in “Nobody’s Baby™ and A. P. 
Marshall in “An Underdeveloped Potential of 
ALA”?! made suggestions that merit consid- 
eration in this regard. 

Most of our national, regional, and state 
associations are showing increasing concern 
about library education. According to Sarah 
Reed, library education specialist, Library 
Services Branch,” seventeen state library asso- 
ciations have appointed education commit- 
tees; in 1966 48 opportunities for continuing 
education, mostly workshops and institutes, 
were sponsored by library associations. some- 
times in cooperation with other institutions or 
agencies. Two states report the existence of 
education councils made up of library educa- 
tors who meet to work on common problems 
and plan for better education for librarians. 
Twenty-eight states reported that ther were 
working to strengthen library education pro- 
grams. National library associations, other 
than ALA, are interested and active. The Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, Medical Library 
Association, American Association of Law 
Libraries, American Documentation Institute, 
and the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions have educational committees and have 
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sponsored educational programs. 

There is much concern and a considerable 
amount of activity, but it needs focus and di- 
rection, coordination and cooperation to gain 
the best results from the time and energy ex- 
pended, to insure the provision for the kind 
of education needed for the widening range of 
services expected of libraries. Could ALA’s 
new Office for Library Education take the 
lead in working toward better coordination 
and cooperation? More efficient overall long 
range planning? Would a national conference 
on education for librarianship, involving 
other library associations, help? 

Obviously, our graduate and our under- 
graduate schools cannot and should not as- 
sume the responsibility for all the levels of 
education needed. There are in every state 
different institutions—-adult evening schools, 
junior colleges, community colleges, state col- 
leges——which can appropriately provide var- 
ious segments of the total education program. 
This requires planning for maximum use of 
available resources to insure complete cover- 
age, orderly progression, coordination, and 
articulation. The library schools do have a 
responsibility to assume a leading role in this 
planning. The job will require professional 
competence and a thorough knowledge of the 
educational resources of the region, as well as 
a considerable amount of political know-how. 
We will need to seek the assistance and sup- 
port of various educational institutions and 
agencies, of prominent educators and in- 
fluential political figures, if we are going to 
involve a network of institutions in a com- 
prehensive program of education for librar- 
ianship. 

Assistance for education for librarianship 
is available under a number of federal pro- 
grams. The principal opportunities are under 
Title XI of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, under Title IIB of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, under the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and under Sec- 
tion 394 of the Medical Library Assistance 
Act of 1965. The NDEA provides for insti- 
tutes for school library personnel. Beginning 
in 1968, these will be administered under the 
authority of the Higher Education Act. 

The Higher Education Act, Title ITB, pro- 
vides fellowships in library and information 
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science with stipends of $2000 for study at 
the master’s level and $5000 for study beyond 
the master’s level, plus a dependency payment 
and support for the sponsoring institution. 
Under Title V of this act, Fellowships for 
Teachers, school library personnel are in- 
cluded. 

In 1966 about thirty states included in their 
state plans for utilizing LSCA funds some 
provision for financial aid for the study of 
library and information science and for sum- 
mer internship programs. Outstanding in- 
ternship programs are available in some fed- 
erally supported programs such as the 
Library of Congress and the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. Some states are conducting in- 
service training programs in conjunction with 
administering Title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1965. The Medical Library 
Assistance Act of 1965 provides training 
grants for post baccalaureate trainees to in- 
crease the number of highly skilled individ- 
uals in the health information specialities. 
The U.S. Office of Education has prepared a 
useful publication for students seeking finan- 
cial aid entitled Federal Aid for College Stu- 
dents: A Guide to the College Student Guar- 
anteed Loan Program, the Educational Op- 
portunity Grants Program, the National De- 
fense Student Loan Program, the College 
W ork-Study Program. 

Any discussion of “Training for Growth” 
for a professional group should not confine 
itself to a consideration of professional train- 
ing only. Our insistence on the fifth year of 
education for the professional librarian is 
based on the conviction that the librarian 
needs the broadest possible general education 
before beginning to specialize in librarian- 
ship. Even the best college or university can, 
in its undergraduate program, offer little 
more than an introduction to the humanities 
or the sciences. To know them thoroughly, 
or to keep up with new developments 
or discoveries, requires lifelong reading and 
study. This does not need to be, perhaps 
should not be, directly related to the job. An 
outside interest may be more refreshing to the 
mind and spirit. Learning for the sake of 
learning is one of the most rewarding activi- 
ties. 

I once listened to a well known educator 


refer again and again to “developmental or- > 
ientation.” When I confessed my ignorance ~ 


and asked for a translation of the term, I=- 
found he was just talking about professional = 
reading. To confine ourselves to nothing but — 


professional reading and study will make us. 
as pompous and narrow as the phrase “devel- _ 
opmental orientation” sounds. 

Most communities provide some opportuni- 
ty for broadening our education, and, of 
course, there is always reading. I do not hold 
with that well known canard that librarians 
do not read. It is my observation that they 
read as much, or more, as members of other 
professions. I sometimes wonder, however, if 
librarians ever follow their own advice, given 
so freely to patrons, about a progressive read- 
ing course on an unfamiliar subject. How 
many librarians read through any of the rec- 
ommended lists in the old “Reading with a 
Purpose” series, or are now reading the fine 
essays and recommended books of the current 
“Reading for an Age of Change”? Robert 
Redfield defines an educated person as “one 
who is at work on his enlargement.”?° Mclver 
makes a distinction between time spent and 
time lived and that life of the spirit that 
makes the difference between time that is not 
being lived through, but being lived. The 
nose unendingly to the same grindstone will 
not give us “time lived.” 

I know it is considered old fashioned and 
square, perhaps even a little embarrassing, to 
talk about the importance of a sense of mis- 
sion, a spirit of dedication to a profession, 
but this is one of the things that differentiates 
a profession from a trade. There has been a 
perceptible lessening in recent years of that 
spirit of service essential to a high level of 
professional practice. You have only to assess 
the prevailing public attitude to members of 
some of the other professions to realize this. 
The professional prestige sought by librarians 
will come now, not through further struggles 
for professional status, but through the high 
quality of professional performance. 

The preparation of future librarians to give 
high-quality service requires two things—a 
higher quality of education and an attitude on 
the part of teachers, administrators, supervi- 
sors, as well as their colleagues on all levels, 
that librarianship has a high social signifi- 
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cance worthy of the best efforts of our best 
minds. This puts the responsibility, to some 
extent, on all of us. Enough of the defensive 
attitude, the deprecatory remarks about the 
profession—~and how many of these have | 
heard and read during the past fifteen years. 

Unless we regard librarianship as an hon- 
orable estate, we should take our obvious tal- 
ents elsewhere. If we believe in its worth, then 
we must prove that worth to the world. Only 
the best professional performance, with all 


that entails of new thinking, new organiza- 
tion, new patterns of education and service, 
will provide that proof. 

The whole world is in a current of evolu- 
tion. New ways of life are in the making. 
Libraries which theoretically embrace all 
knowledge and all people, are central to that 
change. We have met demanding situations 
before, and because I have unbounded faith 
in the human race, including librarians, I 
know we will meet this one. 
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Midwinter 1n 


When 23 inches of snow fell on Chicago one 
day toward the end of January, one wondered 
if ALA officers are also seers. For ALA might 
have been meeting in Chicago that day had 
Council not voted last year to move the Mid- 
winter Meeting to other cities around the coun- 
try in an effort to broaden the scope of at- 
tendance at ALA meetings. 

The frigid winds off Lake Michigan seemed 
far away indeed when Sallie Farrell, Louisi- 
ana state librarian, greeted those attending a 
special midweek program and urged them to: 


Listen for the sounds of the city—the ships on 
the river, the street cars on St. Charles, Dixie- 
land jazz. 


Smell the smells of New Orleans—roasting cof- 
fee, bananas at the wharf, the aromas of the 
French Market, the sweet olive. 


See the sights of the city—the Musee Conti (Wax 
Museum), the architecture of the Vieux Carre 
and the Garden District, the courtyards, the river 
—always the river. 





New Orleans 


The special program on continuing education 
for librarians was a second change in this Mid- 
winter Meeting, again the result of Council’s 
vote last year to broaden the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. The papers presented at the program are 
published in this issue beginning on page 259. 

But despite the distractions of the city, the 
1327 persons attending Midwinter 1967 con- 
tinued the tradition of a “working” conference, 
holding 607 meetings to deal with the ongoing 
programs of the Association. 


Those attending Midwinter were saddened 
by the news of the deaths of Congressman John 
E. Fogarty, who was given an honorary life 
membership by ALA at the New York Confer- 
ence, and Esther J. Piercy, chief of processing 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
and editor of Library Resources and Technical 
Services. 

Council adopted the following resolution at 
their first session: 


The nation learned yesterday of the untimely 
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death of John F. Fogarty, Representative of the 
Second Congressional District of Rhode Island. 

In the death of Congressman John Fogarty, 
the nation has lost a leader who contributed 
enormously to making his country a better place 
in which to live. As an originator and supporter 
of educational and humanitarian legislation, he 
has done incalculable good for all citizens. 

The librarians of the United States mourn 
the loss of one of the best friends libraries have 
ever had in Congress. He gave us not only laws 
which have brought about revolutionary improve- 
ments in the library services we administer, but 
he also placed before us a vision and high goals 
for the future. 

As we lament the passing of a friend and a 
fellow member who honored us by accepting 
honorary membership in the American Library 
Association, let us resolve to commemorate his 
memory by continuing to work toward the high 
objectives he set. The most fitting memerial to 
our friend will be the creation of the superlative 
national library system he envisioned. 

As we mourn John Fogarty and resolve to 
realize his dreams, the American Library Asso- 
ciation extends its deepest sympathy to the Con- 
gress of the United States on the loss of a distin- 
guished colleague and to his family in their 
tragic personal loss, 


After approval of the above resolution, Presi- 
dent Mary Gaver said: 


We have been saddened also by the death of 
Esther Piercy, a member of the Association who 
has worked in many capacities—most recently 
as a member of the Executive Board whose term 
ended July 1966—and I know that you will want 
me to express your sympathy to the members of 
her family and to the staff of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library on the loss of a distinguished 
colleague. 


The Board of Directors of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division adopted a pro- 
posal to provide a suitable memorial for Miss 
Piercy, and a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the possibility of establishing an award 
in her name. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library has estab- 
lished a fund in her name, the purpose of 
which is to make it possible for young mem- 
bers of the Pratt staff to attend library confer- 
ences. Contributions may be sent c/o Office 
of the Director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore 21201. 
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COUNCIL 


The two sessions of the ALA Council seemed 
tame when compared to their immediate pred- 
ecessors. There was little floor discussion— 
the exception being a flurry at the end of the 
second meeting when the merits of Las Vegas 
as a convention site were debated——and all 
scheduled measures passed unanimously. 

Arthur T. Hamlin, University of Cincinnati 
librarian currently on leave as a Fulbright 
scholar in Europe, who was sent by ALA to 
Florence to assess the damage from the No- 
vember floods and report to the Association, 
spoke briefly at Council’s first session and de- 
scribed the plight of the libraries of Florence 
(see February 1966 ALA Bulletin for a report 
of Council Action). Marion Milczewski, 
chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee, expressed thanks for the Association 
to Mr. Hamlin and to David Clift, ALA exec- 
utive director, for taking such prompt action. 

Anthony Thompson, secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations, 
also spoke briefly to Council, thanking ALA 
for its cooperation in the work of IFLA and 
telling of preparations for IFLA’s meeting in 
Toronto this summer. 

Council heard several information reports 
and acted on two major proposals. 


National Library Week Evaluation 


Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, chairman, pre- 
sented the National Library Week Evaluation 
Committee’s comprehensive report to Council 
during its second session. 

The first part dealt with the background of 
the committee’s appointment and included the 
committee charge: 


To determine how effectively the American Li- 
brary Association has supported the National 
Library Week Program and to determine ways 
of making the support more effective. 


Part II of the report listing the findings of 
the committee, presented here in abridged 
form: 


The NLW Program 


The NLW Program is regarded as a valuable 
program worthy of ALA’s continuing and in- 
creased support. The most effective part of the 
program is judged to be its sensitive and sig- 
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nificant relationships with the broad spectrum 
of public relations and communications media. 
On the state level, it is reported that NLW has 
resulted in increased public knowledge of the 
value of libraries. 

Librarians seek a more influential role in 
defining the goals and methods of NLW; they 
indicate a need to improve the mechanism for 
making their influence more effective. 

There is concern that the idea of a “week” 
is losing its appeal, and it is suggested that the 
week be replaced with a year-long program. 
Development and distribution of materials is 
reported as the most ineffective part of the 
program. 


ALA’s Overall Role in the Program 


Confusion exists in the field concerning ALA’s 
responsibilities. Only four respondents recognize 
ALA’s role in providing library orientation for 
NLW, and only two that ALA’s organization is 
essential to NLW. 

Principal criticisms of ALA’s role are that it 
exerts less leadership than NLW, rubber-stamps 
NLW decisions, and is not sufficiently effective 
in stimulating librarians to participate in NLW. 

Many respondents indicate the need for a 
strong, active ALA Committee on NLW, and 
closer working relationships between the NLW 
staff and the ALA headquarters staff are ad- 
vocated. 


The Steering Committee’s Role 


The NLW Steering Committee was judged an 
effective group, and nonlibrary members are 
recognized as of the highest caliber. Respon- 
dents deem it important that ALA should be 
well represented on the Steering Committee and 
that ALA representatives be better oriented to 
its work. 


The Division Role 


Slightly over half of the divisions’ NLW chair- 
men report effective programs. Evidence exists 
that type-of-library divisions play a more specific 
role than type-of-activity divisions. Most NLW 
chairmen feel that the role and responsibility of 
the division committees is not clearly defined 
and that efforts between the divisions and the 
total NLW program are not coordinated. 


Role of State and Local Participants 


State Library agencies and state associations 
report that cooperation is generally good. Funds 
available at the state level are reported as rang- 
ing from $6 to $3500. 

The group is equally divided between those 


who feel they profited a great deal by atten- 
dance at workshops and those who profited some- 
what. To improve workshops, it is suggested that 
they be held earlier, provide more direct sug- 
gestions and guidelines, emphasize important 
aims and ALA interests, involve former state 
executive directors, include state chairmen and 
trustees, and include information on involving 
laymen in the program successfully. 

A majority of the nonlibrary members of the 
Steering Committee emphasize the importance 
of the local program, indicating that ultimate 
success of the national effort is best measured 
by the incentive it provides for the states to 
organize themselves and by the success of the 
local activity. 


Part III of the report listed sources of data, 
which included questionnaires, interviews, 
and analysis of the NLW publication, The 
National Library Week Program-—Progress 
and Potentials. 

In Part IV, the following recommendations 
were presented: 


1. That the ALA Council approve dissolving 
the present ALA NLW Committee consisting of 
approximately 150 persons and, in its stead, 
authorize the appointment of a seven-member 
ALA Committee on National Library Week, said 
committee to recommend and implement policies 
for ALA’s participation in NLW; maintain close 
relationships with the NLW Steering Commit- 
tee; and establish communication with and aid 
to the divisions in their participation in NLW 
activities. 

2. That the ALA Council recommend to the 
National Book Committee that ALA appoint- 
ments to the NLW Steering Committee continue 
to include the president and first vice-president 
of ALA and other ALA appointments represert- 
ing a national spread of interest based on geo- 
graphical location of the appointees and type- 
of-library representation. 

3. That the ALA Council recommend to the 
National Book Committee that the chairman of 
this ALA Committee on National Library Week 
be considered for appointment to the NLW 
Steering Committee, and that the ALA Commit- 
tee on NLW offer a roster of names to the Na- 
tional Book Committee for their consideration 
for the other ALA appointments to the NLW 
Steering Committee. 

4. That the ALA Council request that ALA’s 
representatives on the NLW Steering Committee 
be responsible for 1) serving as a channel to 
report to the NLW Steering Committee the con- 
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cerns of the Association as defined by the ALA 
Committee on National Library Week and 2) 
reporting back to the ALA Committee on NLW 
those policies and plans that would increase 
ALA’s effectiveness in NLW programming. 

5. That the names of the NLW state executive 
directors continue to be listed in the November 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, and that the names 
of the ALA members of the NLW Steering Com- 
mittee be listed under “ALA Representatives to 
Other Organizations.” 

6. That an effective and appropriate secuence 
of planning, workshop, and implementation pro- 
grams for state executive directors be developed, 
with ALA staff assuming more responsibility for 
orientation and training programs, ideg stimu- 
lation, and utilization of materials. 

7. That ALA, through official journals and 
mailings, disseminate NLW information on a 
year-round basis, calling attention to the nature 
and purposes of the NLW program as a year- 
round vehicle for the achievement of Ebrary 
goals, providing timetables for action, nctices of 
forthcoming publicity releases, etc., which will 
allow better implementation of national plans 
on other levels, 

8. That the ALA direct appropriation in sup- 
port of NLW be doubled ($3500 in 1965-67) 
to $7000 in 1967-68 in recognition of NLW’s 
value to national library development. 

That additional monies be appropriated by 
ALA to provide for 1) increased ALA staff in- 
volvement in NLW program activities; 2) pay- 
ment of expenses of ALA members of the NLW 
Steering Committee to the Steering Committee 
meetings; 3) work of the ALA Commiltee on 
National Library Week during its initial period 
of operation until the committee can request 
funds through regular channels. 

9. That the ALA plan another reevaluetion of 
its participation in NLW in 1972 and report to 
the Association at its annual conference in 1973. 

10. It is further recommended that findings 
of this Committee be filed at ALA headquarters 
and made available to the ALA Commi:tee on 
National Library Week for further study and 
use. 

ll. Finally, that this Committee to Evaluate 
ALA’s Participation in National Library Week 
be discharged as having completed its task with 
the submission of this report. 


Mrs. Bradshaw moved that Council adopt 
the recommendations and direct the Commit- 
tee on Organization and the Executive Board 
to take all necessary action to imp.ement 
them. 
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Robert Sheridan, chairman of the Commit- 

tee on Organization, reported that COO ap- 
proved the report with the following changes 
in the first recommendation (changes in ital- 
ics) : 
That the ALA Council approve the immediate 
dissolution of the present ALA NLW Standing 
Committee consisting of approximately 150 per- 
sons and, in its stead, authorizes the immediate 
appointment of a seven-member standing com- 
mittee. ... 


Mrs. Bradshaw accepted the changes in 
wording, and the recommendations were 
adopted. 


Federal Legislative Policy 


Another major action by Council, also 
taken in its second session, was the approval 
of the revised ALA Federal Legislation Pol- 
icy. i 
Edwin Castagna, chairman of the Legisla- 
tion Committee, presented the revised docu- 
ment to Council and stressed the need for a 
basic and comprehensive policy. 

He said the revisions were primarily the 
updating of sections relating to specific legis- 
lation, some clarification of other sections, 
and the addition of an appendix listing ex- 
isting federal laws affecting libraries. 

After two requests for minor editorial 
changes had been granted, Dorothy Sinclair, 
president of the Reference Services Division, 
said the document under discussion was one 
of three referred to the divisions with little or 
no time for proper consideration. She urged 
that in the future sufficient time be allowed 
for such study. 

The revision was approved, and the parade 
to the microphone in support of the Washing- 
ton Office began with the following contribu- 
tions: New Jersey Library Association, $300; 
California Library Association, $100; Massa- 
chusetts Library Association, $300; New Eng- 
land Library Association, $500; Connecticut 
Library Association, $250. 

In his information report to Council, Mr. 
Castagna said that we are at a transitional 
stage in our legislation program, and our 
ongoing objectives now must include securing 
increases in appropriations for the basic 
library legislation. 

Some of the legislation must be given time 
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to prove itself, he said. An example is the De- 
pository Library Law of 1962—the problems 
here are in implementation of the act. He 


added: 


We have an obligation to assess honestly the 
effects of the legislation for which we are re- 
sponsible. We may expect reaction on the part 
of some congressmen to the great enthusiasm 
over education and culture that went with the 
passage of our library laws. There may be both 
criticism of the whole idea of deep federal in- 
volvement in educational programs, including 
libraries, and also honest questioning in the 
minds of many responsible legislators and offi- 
cials as to what the federal money which has 
been placed in our hands has actually accom- 
plished. . . . More and more we are going to be 
called upon to evaluate what we have done with 
federal funds in terms of actual results. 


Other Council action and reporis 


In her report at the First Council Session, 
President Gaver said that the major event in 
the library profession last year was the ap- 
pointment by President Johnson in September 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries. 

“This step is one for which your officers 
have been hoping and working for several 
years,” she said, “and is of great potential 
significance for our national development of 
libraries and information systems.” 

She termed a meeting of the Executive 
Board and other ALA members with the new 
commission “a friendly and informal occa- 
sion and a most reassuring one” and added: 


I can tell you that the commission and its chair- 
man are just as concerned as we are to consider 
all aspects of library service and to produce a 
thorough-going and forward-looking report which 
will be of real use to the long-range develop- 
ment of library and reference services. There 
will be hearings held with an opportunity for 
varying opinions and evidence to be presented. 
The commission has decided to meet with us in 
San Francisco. Its chairman, Douglas Knight 
[Duke University president], has agreed to 
speak to the Association at that time, and Mr. 
Mohrhardt is already planning his 1968 pro- 
gram and theme to follow up the report. 


“Of almost equal significance and consider- 
able concern to the membership,” President 
Gaver said, has been the reorganization of the 
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U.S. Office of Education and the appointment 
of a new director for the Division of Library 
Services and Education Facilities. 

The Executive Board met with representa- 
tives of USOE at Midwinter to discuss the 
reorganization, the projected decentralization 
of some of the USOE grant programs, and the 
effects of these developments on USOE library 
programs and staffing. 

President Gaver said she is satisfied that 
“USOE is cognizant of the many concerns we 
have had” and that the Library Services Divi- 
sion “will now move ahead to develop a 
strong and dynamic program.” 

Noting that she had spent close to 100 days 
representing the Association before various 
groups, President Gaver said ALA soon will 
have to provide “a sizeable proportion” of 
released time for its presidents. This will be 
essential, she said, to assure “that this office is 
not limited to those librarians in administra- 
tive positions who find it easier to secure 
some release from their occupational respon- 
sibilities.” 

President Gaver reported that— 

e the Executive Board has appointed a spe- 
cial committee, headed by Frank B. Sessa, 
University of Pittsburgh, to consider how to 
plan for ALA’s 100th anniversary in 1976 

@ the board has also been updating the ALA 
Goals for Action, and a draft has been re- 
ferred to the divisional boards for their con- 
sideration. The Executive Board is also de- 
veloping, with the assistance of Norman 
Cousins of Saturday Review, a general state- 
ment of goals for library services to accompa- 
ny the Goals for Action statement 

e the board received an “excellent report” 
from the headquarters staff on reformation of 
the process of planning conference programs 
which was being put into effect at Midwinter 
by President-elect Foster Mohrhardt 

è the suggestion by Father Jovian Lang that 
Midwinter meetings be open to observers was 
approved by a majority of groups polled. The 
policy now is in effect, with outside attendance 
at such meetings contingent upon the approv- 
al of the committee chairmen. 


Chapter Relations 


President Gaver reminded Councilors of a 
proposal made in New York by Councilor-at- 
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large A. P. Marshall that ALA set up regional 
offices. He elaborated this suggestion in “An 
Undeveloped Potential of ALA” (ALA Bulle- 
tin, December 1966, p. 1157) in which he 
pointed out the need for strengthened ties of 
cooperation between ALA and the state 
library associations and the significant, but 
still mainly potential role, which could be 
played by ALA Councilors in such a develop- 
ment. 

After discussion with headquarters staff, 
President Gaver said, the Executive Board de- 
cided to bring the matter to Council and rec- 
ommended the establishment of a special 
committee on chapter relationships, for two 
years only, with the following charge: 


To establish closer relationships between ALA 
and its chapters in order to increase effective- 
ness of chapter representation on Council, of 
chapter programming and operations, and the 
joint efforts of ALA and its chapters to improve 
and promote library service. 


Mr. Mohrhardt moved the adoption of the 
recommendation which Council approved. 
President Gaver announced her intention to 
make the membership of the committee as 
“broadly representative as possible,” without 
limiting it to Council members. 

Foster Mohrhardt, ALA’s president-elect 
and chairman of the COMMITTEE on AP- 
POINTMENTS, announced the ALA Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1967-68: Richard E. Cha- 
pin, Michigan State University, cheirman; 
Eleanor E. Ahlers, University of Washington; 
F. Bernice Field, Yale University; John A. 
Humphry, Brooklyn Public Library; and 
Mrs. Jessie Carney Smith, Fisk University. 

In her report for the MEMBERSHIP CoM- 
MITTEE, Sarah L. Wallace, chairman. noted 
that ALA had reached the goal of 35,000 
members set by the committee a year ago. Of 
the 35,000, 803 members are from Canada 
and 930 from 84 other foreign countries. In 
addition, 3287 students hold complimentary 
memberships. 

Miss Wallace presented a recommendation 
from the committee to clarify the bylaws, 
under which units of libraries paying $10 for 
an institutional membership do not receive 
the ALA Membership Directory and indepen- 
dent libraries paying the same dues do receive 
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the Directory. It is not always possible to de- 
termine from the renewal form whether a 
library is a branch or independent, she said, 
and this provision cannot be implemented 
with any consistency. 

Council approved the following: 


The Membership Committee recommends that all 
institutional members be entitled to receive the 
ALA Directory as a perquisite of membership, 
and that the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws be directed to institute the proper bylaws 
amendments. 


Ervin Gaines, chairman, reporteed briefly 
for the INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE. 
He said committee members had decided not 
to submit the proposed revision of the 
Library Bill of Rights to Council until it 
could be circulated to the membership in the 
ALA Bulletin. The committee will ask Council 
for action at San Francisco. 

Noting the “rising tide of legislation being 
proposed in many states,” such as the recently 
defeated CLEAN amendment in California, 
Mr. Gaines stressed the importance of estab- 
lishing the Intellectual Freedom Office at ALA 
headquarters and of resuming the intellectual 
freedom column in the Bulletin. 

Reporting for the Apvisory COMMITTEE TO 
THE OFFICE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, S. Janice Kee noted again that ORD had 
received federal grants for support of the Li- 
brary Research Clearinghouse and for a study 
of the decision-making procedures for the ac- 
quisition of science library materials. 

She reported that the clearinghouse pro- 
gram had almost doubled in service in the last 
three months and that an advisory subcom- 
mittee had been established with Guy Garri- 
son, University of Ilinois, as chairman. 

The acquisitions ‘study is progressing on 
schedule, she said, due in great measure to 
the work of its subcommittee, headed by 
David Kaser, Joint Universities, Nashville. 

She said the committee encourages the es- 
tablishment of research committees in the di- 
visions and supports the proposal for a 
Library Research Round Table. She con- 
cluded by praising the work of ORD Director 
Forrest Carhart and the research analyst, 
Mrs. Judith Krug. 

Gordon Williams, chairman of the Jomnt 
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COMMITTEE on NATIONAL LIBRARY INFORMA- 
TION Systems (CONLIS), began his report by 
listing the member associations of CONLIS: 
Medical Library Association, Special Libraries 
Association, Law Library Association, Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute, Association of 
Research Libraries, Committee of National 
Library Associations, and ALA. 

The charge to CONLIS, he reminded Coun- 
cilors, was to be responsible for drafting a 
national library/information system, to rep- 
resent the associations to appropriate federal 
and other bodies, and to report to the member 
associations. He emphasized that the national 
system is to represent all libraries and all sub- 
ject fields. 

Mr. Williams made the following points: It 
is in the national interest for every citizen to 
have ready access to any of the world’s pub- 
lished information that he needs or wants. An 
individual cannot afford to buy all the publi- 
cations of value to him, and even every library 
cannot afford to buy everything its patrons 
may sometime need. Full access by every citi- 
zen can be assured only by a system that en- 
ables every library to provide, within a rea- 
sonable time, publications not in its own col- 
lection. Such a system requires coordination 
on a national scale and undoubtedly substan- 
tial augmentation of existing resources and 
tools, and only the federal government has a 
broad enough base of financial support and 
authority to provide this. 


Therefore, Mr. Williams said, CONLIS . 


recommends the establishment of a single na- 
tional agency with responsibility to assure the 
existence of such a system and with financial 
ammunition to augment the existing facilities 
and services as necessary. 

“We definitely are not recommending an 
agency entirely to support and control the na- 
tional library system,” Mr. Williams said, “but 
only one to coordinate, to assure no gaps and 
to try to avoid unnecessary duplication, and 
to support those portions of the system that 
cannot be adequately provided by existing 
local agencies. Neither are we recommending 
that the agency must operate any section of 
the system, though it may. Its responsibility 
is to assure that the system exists and to im- 
plement this as its best judgment indicates.” 

He added that the agency’s first function 


will be to do the necessary research and in- 
vestigation to determine the actual details and 
mechanisms of the system. 

The first report at the Second Council Ses- 
sion was from the Counci. COMMITTEE ON 
FREEDOM OF ACCESS TO LIBRARIES. 

(President Gaver had explained earlier that, 
when the former chairman, Richard Harwell, 
had indicated that it would be difficult for 
him to continue as chairman, she reconstitut- 
ed the committee. With the approval of the 
Executive Board, Mrs. Alice Rusk and Keith 
Doms were added to its membership, and 
Verner Clapp, Council on Library Resources, 
and Philip E. Ennis, National Opinion Re- 
search Center, agreed to serve as consultants. ) 

Mr. Doms, the new chairman, reminded 
Councilors of the committee’s charge, the re- 
view and implementation of four recom- 
mendations made by the LAD Board of Di- 
rectors and accepted by Council nearly two 
years ago (see October 1966 ALA Bulletin, 
p. 871). 

Mr. Doms reported that the committee is 
reviewing all actions and reports germane to 
its charge and attempting to relate and coor- 
dinate its responsibilities with all units and 
several committees of ALA. 

“The committee will be happy to receive 
any comments and suggestions from any 
Councilor or member who may wish to sub- 
mit them,” Mr. Doms said. “They may be 
sent to me directly or in care of the American 
Library Association.” 

He explained that the committee is proceed- 
ing in a deliberate manner, and, although 
members hope to report to Council at San 
Francisco, “it would be less than prudent to 
sacrifice quality for mere expediency.” 

Mrs. Ruth S. Howard, chairman of the 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, presented a proposal 
from the American Association of Schoo] Li- 
brarians for a Distinguished Library Service 
Award for School Administrators. 

It was proposed that the award be made 
“to a person directly responsible for adminis- 
tration of a school or group of schools who 
has made a unique and sustained contribution 
toward furthering the role of the library and 
its development in elementary and/or secon- 
dary education. 

“The award, in the form of a citation, shall 
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be made annually. If no worthy candidate is 
identified, the citation will not be given for 
that year. However, when more than cne dis- 
tinguished person is identified for the cita- 
tion, more than one award will be given. 
Three shall be the limit for any one year.” 

Council approved the award proposal. 

Alex Ladenson, chairman of the CONSTITU- 
TION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE, propcsed an 
amendment to the Bylaws, which was drafted 
at the suggestion of the Awards Committee 
after being approved in principle by Council 
at New York. The proposal dealt with the last 
sentence of Article IX, Sec. 3, “Special Com- 
mittees” (new matter appears in italics; dele- 
tions in brackets) : 


Members of special committees whose terms ex- 
pire shall be eligible for reappointment. except 
for the members of the Nominating Committees 
[and any juries to make selections for awards]. 
Members of juries charged with making selec- 
tions for awards shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment, but the number of members to be reap- 
pointed shall be limited to a minority in any 
single year. 


The amendment was approved and will be 
presented to the membership for ratification 
at San Francisco. 

Council approved recommendations of the 
COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION that 1) the 
Conference Program Committee be enlarged 
by adding three members-at-large foz three- 
year staggered terms and that 2) the Commit- 
tee on Economic Opportunity Programs be 
considered a Special Committee, with its life 
continued so long as the scope of national 
economic opportunity programs seems to re- 
quire its existence. 

Council also approved COO’s recommenda- 
tion of a format for petitions requesting new 
units of the Association, with the following as 
minimum acceptable standards for such docu- 
ments: 


1. The purpose of the petition shall be clearly 
stated on a single sheet attached to each group 
of ten signature pages. 

2. Each signature page shall contain this 
statement: “I favor this petition to...” 

3. Petitioners shall sign and give likrary af- 
filiation legibly. Failure to do so may result in 
the invalidation of the petition. 
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Robert Sheridan, chairman of COO, report- 
ed that, owing to a lack of time for adequate 
study, consideration of a change in the status 
of the Advisory Committee for the Office for 
Research and Development and of the peti- 
tions for the establishment of a Library Re- 
search Round Table and a Subject Specialists 
Division had been postponed until a special 
spring meeting of COO. 

He also reported that COO members felt 
the abolishment of the Committee on Ap- 
pointments, as requested by the Executive 
Board, would be unwise at this time. 

In the REPoRT OF THE TREASURER by Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr., Councilors were told that the 
Association books are in good order and that 
ALA is in a sound financial position. Adding 
a personal note, Mr. Blasingame said that the 
time has come for ALA to spend some of its 
increasing Income to ensure that it has the 
capacity to make plans for the future, plans of 
both a financial and program nature. The in- 
terests and responsibilities of the Association, 
he said, “may best be carried out in the fu- 
ture if they can be fitted into an overall 
planned program of development.” 

The election of Councilors-at-large Bella E. 
Shachtman and Willard O. Youngs to the Ex- 
ecutive Board was announced by Margaret 
Goodrich, chairman of the Committee of Tell- 
ers for the election. 


New Business 


Robert McClarren, Councilor-at-large, pro- 
posed that “the Executive Board be directed 
to reconsider formally the choice of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, the announced site for the 
1973 annual conference, and, if indicated by 
this reconsideration, to select another site.” 

He explained that he felt attendance might 
be limited because some ALA members would 
not be given expenses to attend a conference 
in Las Vegas (as in his own state of Indi- 
ana). He suggested further that the local 
library resources and educational facilities 
could not offer the necessary support for an 
ALA conference. 

His motion was seconded by Dorothy Ben- 
dix, Councilor-at-large. 

David Heron, Councilor-at-large from Ne- 
vada, said he hoped the Association would 
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come to his state. Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Coun- 
cilor of the California Library Association, 
said she had been impressed by the progress 
made by Nevada in library services. 

Robert Vosper, immediate past president, 
suggested that if Las Vegas is not suitable, 
then Atlantic City and Miami Beach are not 
suitable either. Carl Jackson, Councilor-at- 
large, said that ALA should not get involved 
in judging communities where conferences 
are held. 

Mr. McClarren said he wanted his resolu- 
tion considered on its practical aspects only. 

David Clift, ALA executive director, was 
asked by President Gaver to describe the cri- 
teria for selecting a conference site. 

He said that most of the sites are selected 
because of an invitation from library bodies in 
the area and that ALA tries to move the con- 
ference around the country so that more li- 
brarians may have the chance to attend. 

He pointed out that the host city must be 
able to provide rooms for 600-700 group 
meetings, ample space for exhibits, and 
enough sleeping rooms for those in atten- 
dance. ALA also tries to find the least costly 
city, he said. 

The motion to reconsider the choice of Las 
Vegas as a conference site was defeated. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board met in six sessions and 
devoted a considerable portion of its time to 
meeting with committee chairmen on action 
reports coming before the Council and with 
representatives of divisions and committees 
on project proposals requiring outside financ- 
ing. 

The board heard a report from Arthur T. 
Hamlin, who went to Italy for ALA in No- 
vember, on the flood damage to libraries in 
Florence and discussed possible areas of As- 
sociation assistance with Marion Milczewski, 
chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Association’s financial status was re- 
viewed and supplemental appropriations were 
made to support the work of a special com- 
mittee to aid Italian libraries, to be estab- 
lished as a subcommittee of IRC, and the 
ALA Committee on National Library Week. 

A new classification and pay plan, under 


development for several months, was ap- 
proved and will be published later in the ALA 
Bulletin. The board also approved additional 
Association financial support of the major 
medical protection plan for headquarters per- 
sonnel. 

ALA committee appointments for 1967-68 
were approved upon recommendation of Fos- 
ter E. Mohrhardt, chairman of the Committee 
on Appointments. Program plans for the 1967 
and 1968 annual conferences and the 1968 
Midwinter Meeting were discussed. 

The board held discussion with Graham 
Sullivan, deputy U.S. commissioner of educa- 
tion; Grant Venn, associate commissioner for 
adult and vocational education; and Ray Fry, 
recently appointed director of the Division of 
Library Services and Educational Facilities, 
on the reorganization of the USOE, the pro- 
jected decentralization of some grant pro- 
grams, and the relationships of these to the 
library programs within the Office. 

The board voted that ALA, as a member of 
the Council of National Library Associations, 
would support the proposal of CNLA to seek 
funds to carry out a study of the feasibility of 
conducting a better coordination of profes- 
sional library effort in the country.— David 


H. Clift. 


DIVISIONS 


The division boards of directors were asked 
to review the revised ALA Goals for Action 
and to consider proposals for establishing a 
Subject Specialists Division and a Library Re- 
search Round Table. 

The Adult Services Division sent a state- 
ment to the ALA executive director noting 
reservations concerning the effectiveness and 
value of the Goals for Action revision as pre- 
sented. 

The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries board formulated a statement on the 
inadequacy of the revision as a whole and, in 
particular, its failure to include hospital and 
institution libraries in the listing of types of 
libraries. 

The Library Administration Division board, 
assuming that the revision would receive some 
necessary editing in its final rewriting, ap- 
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proved it unanimously. The Association of 
College and Research Libraries also approved 
the revised Goals statement. 

ACRL submitted an additional statement to 
the Committee on Organization reaflirming its 
support for the establishment of a Subject 
Specialists Division. The ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section also sent a statement to COO 
in favor of division status as the best means 
to meet the needs of the expanding member- 
ship of subject specialist interests in ALA. 

The ASD board concluded it was not in the 
interests of ALA as a whole to establish such 
a division. 

AHIL approved in principle the formation 
of a Library Research Round Table but had 
reservations concerning the wording of parts 
of the petition. 

ASD saw merit in the round table proposal 
but made recommendations to COO concerning 
phraseology. ACRL recommended that the 
round table be established. 


Adult Services Division 


The ASD Board of Directors considered re- 
ports of twenty committees as well as ihose of 
representatives to six other ALA units and 
outside organizations. 

In accordance with action taken at the 1966 
annual conference, a special Adult Services 
Standards Development Committee was au- 
thorized. This committee’s functions will in- 
clude disseminating the present statement of 
guidelines, encouraging and facilitating their 
full discussion on a nationwide basis, and re- 
viewing the standards of the types of ibraries 
serving adults. The committee was also 
charged with giving particular attention to the 
problems of formulating standards of adult 
services, without including reference services, 
with the ultimate purpose of developing a 
fuller statement of standards for the consid- 
eration of the ASD membership. 

Revised statements of function were pre- 
sented by both the AFL-CIO-ALA (ASD) 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups and the Publishers Liaison Commit- 
tee, and approved by the board on recom- 
mendation of the Program Policy Committee. 
Both statements were intended to clarify ear- 
lier versions and to outline the committees’ 
responsibilities more specifically. 
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A number of committees presented plans 
for a variety of publications. The Committee 
on Reading Improvement for Adults request- 
ed the support of ASD in working with the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., on the plan- 
ning and production of a series of pamphlets 
for the new reader, based in part on the Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets. 

The Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups has a revision of its “Guide to 
the Development of Public Library Service to 
Labor” ready for publication, is revising its 
Labor Reading List, and is working with a 
subcommittee which includes representatives 
from CSD, YASD, and AASL on a labor 
reading list for young people. 

In addition to most of the foregoing, the 
retrospective Notable Books list (1944-64) 
will be available by the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

The Publications Advisory Committee has 
appointed an editor for the revision of the se- 
ries of ASD Guides to the Literature of Adult 
Services and will review and make recom- 
mendations concerning ASD’s present list of 
materials for distribution and sale. 

The board learned that a working draft of 
an adult literacy research project, to be sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Office of Education, is near 
completion by the Committee on Reading Im- 
provement for Adults. 

Initial work has been done by the Commit- 
tee on Library Service to an Aging Popula- 
tion on a proposal for submission to the Ad- 
ministration on Aging designed to provide a 
national training workshop on library services 
for older people, which would serve as a 
basis for further regional or local workshops. 
This was approved in principle with the hope 
that funding might be obtained in this fiscal 
year. 

The National Library Week Committee re- 
ported on its trial run of a form for circula- 
tion to state library agencies for their use in 
surveying the services currently being pro- 
vided by local public libraries to the home- 
bound and those in hospitals and institutions. 
On the basis of its experience with use of the 
form in Florida and New Jersey, the commit- 
tee’s plans to circulate the form to the re- 
maining states was approved. A summary re- 
port and descriptions of typical programs will 
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be made available when the results of state 
tabulations are obtained. 

Violet Myer, who represented ALA at a 
special meeting of adult education associa- 
tions in December to consider the use of satel- 
lite broadcasting time which may be available 
for televising adult education programs, dis- 
cussed with the board ALA’s role in de- 
veloping and supporting testimony for presen- 
tation to the FCC. This will be carried out 
largely through ALA’s representation on the 
Ad Hoc Group of Adult Education Associa- 
tions. 

The board also approved plans to partici- 
pate in the Ad Hoc Group’s planning of a 
concurrent conference of adult education as- 
sociations in Chicago in November 1969 and 
empowered the executive secretary to explore 
the possibility of a meeting of librarians con- 
cerned with adult education in connection 
with the Toronto meeting of IFLA in August 
1967. 

The Special Committee on the Evaluation 
and Use of Audio-visual Materials for Adults, 
authorized by the ASD board at the 1966 an- 
nual conference, prepared a statement of its 
function and a list of suggested activities. Re- 
sulting discussion with the board led to the 
recommendation that appropriate action be 
taken to designate the committee as the spe- 
cial committee “on nonbook materials for 
adults.” A high priority was given to de- 
veloping a written statement of criteria for 
evaluation of these materials, cooperating 
with other units in ASD concerned with 
evaluation of materials for specific purposes. 
The committee also discussed plans for com- 
piling a variety of bibliographic aids, in- 
cluding revision of the ASD Guide to the Lit- 
erature of Film Utilization. 

The Legislation Committee considered sev- 
eral sections of the proposed revision of ALA 
Federal Legislation Policy later adopted by 
Council. As a result of the discussion, it was 
recommended that an inquiry be undertaken 
as to the status of scholarship funding by the 
states and whether any of the funds are used 
for training in adult services. 

The committee also recommended that the 
adult services specialist in the Library Ser- 
vices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, be 


asked to prepare for publication a summary 


of legislation having implications for adult 
services, illustrating the material with exam- 
ples of ways in which states are actually using 
such funds. 

Plans for a selected film list on labor and 
related subjects of interest to labor groups 
was discussed by the Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups, as was a 
list of out-of-print labor titles suggested for 
reprinting. Mailings of the labor/library 
questionnaire will be done in the spring, on 
the basis of last year’s trial run. 

The Program Policy Committee approved 
a sample format for the ASD manual on pol- 
icy and procedure. Statements will be submit- 
ted to each ASD committee for revision and 
supplementation as required. These will be 
reviewed by the committee, brought together 
with general portions of the manual, and then 
submitted to the board. 

The Committee on Reading Improvement 
for Adults worked on the revision of Books 
for Adults Beginning to Read and will have a 
revised and expanded annotated bibliography 
ready by the San Francisco Conference. Re- 
prints will be available for sale in quantity. 

The committee met with members of its 
newly organized Subcommittee on Materials 
for the Spanish Speaking and hopes that a 
brief bibliography will be ready late in 1967. 

There will be some delay in issuing the bib- 
liography of background reading for the 
professional, now in preparation. It was also 
decided to delay work on the revision of the 
checklist of criteria and also to wait for the 
preparation of criteria for nonbook materials 
(to be developed by a special committee) be- 
fore undertaking the adaptation of such cri- 
teria to the needs of the functionally illiterate. 

The Committee on Relations with State and 
Regional Library Associations revised a state- 
ment of purpose which had been drawn up at 
the 1966 annual conference and referred it to 
the Program Policy Committee. 


American Association of School Librarians 


The AASL Board of Directors unanimously 
approved the appointment of LuOuida Vin- 
son, school library consultant, Field Enter- 
prises Educational Corporation, Dallas, as the 
AASL executive secretary and requested that 
it be made clear there is no limitation to the 
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length of time of the appointment. 

The Associated Organizations for Teacher 
Education invited AASL to join their group 
and have one member on their Advisory 
Committee. As the AOTE is made up of var- 
ious departments of the National Education 
Association, the board recommended mem- 
bership. 

Jean Lowrie, director, Western Michigan 
School of Librarianship, Kalamazoo, was ap- 
pointed delegate to the World Confederation 
of the Teaching Professions meeting in Van- 
couver. Carolyn Whitenack, professor, educa- 
tional media, Purdue University, was ap- 
pointed as alternate. 

The Teacher’s Library, prepared by a com- 
mittee from AASL and the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, is a “best seller” at NEA where it 
was published. A reprinting is being made, 
and the committee will work on the revision 
of the popular publication. 

One of the most important steps in school 
librarianship and in standards in the last 
twenty years is the decision that AASL and 
the NEA Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion will work together on formulating stan- 
dards for educational media programs. This 
work was financed by the J. Morris Jones— 
World Book Encyclopedia~ALA Goals Award. 

Ninety-four applications were received for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards for improvement in elementary school 
programs, and ten finalists were selected by 
an AASL committee for submission to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Company. The 
AASL board voted that a commendation be 
sent to the company for its contribution to 
elementary school libraries throughout the 
country. 

A questionnaire on the use of papsrbound 
books in schools is being mailed and the 
money necessary for data processing will be 
provided by School Management. The period- 
ical will print a summary of the sampling of 
the approximately 10;000 schools which will 
take part in the questionnaire. Examination 
copies will be obtained by a member of the 
American Book Publishers Council staf, and 
they will be studied by a committee in compil- 
ing a list for elementary schools. 

Another committee is compiling = list of 
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guides and manuals of school libraries and 
will make an extensive collection available as 
exhibits at school library meetings and 
library schools. The Professional Relations 
Committee has had exhibits and furnished 
consultant service at eighteen meetings of var- 
ious national educational associations. 

A representative from AASL has served on 
the Censorship Committee sponsored by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Data 
from a very extensive questionnaire is now 
being tabulated. The committee is suggesting 
the establishment of a national commission on 
the right to read, and NCTE has offered to 
underwrite such a commission. 

A preliminary copy of School Library Pro- 
grams in Schools for the Deaf was distributed 
to board members for their study so that they 
could give endorsement of the standards when 
completed. 

In the international field, AASL was asked 
to cooperate with the NEA International Re- 
lations Committee to use funds from the In- 
ternational Education Act to conduct a con: 
sortium on teaching materials on world 
affairs. The NEA office also suggested that 
AASL look into the possibility of establishing 
a world confederation of school librarians. At 
the Toronto meeting of IFLA there will be 
three position papers on school libraries: one 
from the United States, one from England, 
and one from a socialist country. AASL has 
never had official representation in IFLA but 
thinks it very important that it should. 

The chairman of the Legislation Committee 
is endeavoring to get someone in each 
congressional district to obtain letters about 
and descriptions of excellent school library 
programs to send to their congressmen as 
expressions of appreciation for what has been 
accomplished by the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act. 

The Committee on the Implementation of 
Federal Programs is preparing a series of de- 
scriptions of successful projects which have 
been financed by titles I, IJ, and III. These 
will be published in School Libraries. 

The Publications Committee will explore 
with the ALA Publishing Department the pos- 
sibility of reprinting outstanding articles from 
various sources on school libraries. 

The Committee on Student Library Assis- 
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tants is preparing a policy statement on the 
work expected of volunteer student assistants 
and of paid student helpers. 

The Committee on the Grolier-Americana 
Awards had been asked to consider changes 
in the granting of scholarships. The commit- 
tee recommended that emphasis be given to 
scholarships of a large enough amount to en- 
able recipients to attend graduate schools 
offering doctoral programs for school librari- 
ans. 

The problem of examination centers which 
rely upon those publishers who are willing to 
send free copies was of great concern to the 
AASL board. More study will be given to for- 
mulating a statement that AASL believes that 
examination copies are essential but that they 
should be selected professionally and pur- 
chased, rather than rely upon any publisher 
who is willing to provide them without 
charge. 


American Association of State Libraries 


The ASL Executive Board acted to termi- 
nate three committees and created a new one 
on International Relations to serve as a sub- 
committee to the ALA committee. The com- 
mittee’s first charge will be to draft a short 
descriptive statement on the work of libraries 
at the state level for use primarily with for- 
elgn visitors to the International Relations 
Office. 

The Survey and Standards Committee, 
chaired by Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, assistant 
California state librarian, was heartily com- 
mended for its development of standards and 
the survey of the fifty states used as a basis 
for them. The publication of Library Func- 
tions of the States by Phillip Monypenny in 
December 1966 completed the committee’s as- 
signment, and it was discharged with the 
thanks of the board. 

The Committee on Automation was termi- 
nated, since it appeared that its functions 
would be taken over by the Information 
Science and Automation Division. Esther Mae 
Henke, Oklahoma State Library, was the 
chairman. 

Nettie Taylor, Maryland State Library, 
chairman of a joint committee with the Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
presented a statement regarding the role of 


the state in service to the patients, inmates, 
and staff of state penal and remedial institu- 
tions. The board approved the statement, and 
the committee was terminated, provided the 
AHIL board also approved the statement. 

An application for a J. Morris Jones— 
World Book Encyclopedia~ALA Goals Award 
was approved, proposing to develop a model 
state library law. It was agreed that in many 
states existing statutes are antiquated and 
should be updated; a model law would be ex- 
tremely helpful in the process of doing so. 

Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Reference Committee, reported that, as 
a result of the committee’s encouragement, 
about thirty librarians participated in the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference held in Port- 
land, Maine, in August 1966. The committee 
has further refined its draft, now entitled 
“Guidelines for Library Service to State Leg- 
islators and Legislative Staff Members” (rath- 
er than “Standards”), and expects to have a 
final draft for approval at San Francisco. 

The chairman of the Ad Hoc Joint Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Activity, Donald E. 
Wright, Illinois State Library, presented a 
statement on cooperation among all types of 
libraries, which was referred back to the com- 
mittee for further revision. 

The request of the Planning Committee for 
approval in principle of its proposed study of 
state and federal documents distribution and 
use was granted. 

Eloise Ebert, chairman of the Legislation 
Liaison Committee, made a series of recom- 
mendations regarding the Library Services 
and Construction Act which were approved 
and forwarded to the ALA Legislation Com- 
mittee. Action on other recommendations was 
deferred for further board study. 

The president was instructed to write to 
Melvin Ruggles, executive secretary of the 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries, 
offering the full cooperation and assistance of 
the division and its members in the work of 
the commission.—Kleanor A. Ferguson. 

The Legislation Committee recommended 
1) that the federal share of Titles II] and IV 
of LSCA be 100 per cent in the first year of 
operation of the plan; 2) that a technical 
amendment to Title IV A be supported which 
will establish the base year as the second pre- 
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ceding fiscal year rather than the immediate 
preceding fiscal year; 3) that provision be 
made for Washington to approve certifications 
authorizing states to transfer funds between 
titles; 4) that support be given to secure full 
funding for all titles as authorized by law. 

The Planning Committee has been de- 
veloping a project proposal for a thorough 
study of state and federal documents distribu- 
tion and use. The committee discussed in 
some detail the second draft of the proposal, 
which had been distributed to members in 
December. Despite the fact that details as to 
methodology, scope, funding, and direction 
need further work, the committee was anxious 
to move the project forward, preferably for 
action in the 1967-68 fiscal year. The com- 
mittee decided to ask the ASL board for ap- 
proval of the proposal in principle and for the 
board’s permission to seek funding of the 
project through the appropriate Association 
channels. 


American Library Trustee Association 


A major share of ALTA’s attertion has 
been given this year to the production of a 
series of basic publications on trustee educa- 
tion. The Board of Directors learned that five 
of the publications are now in draft Jorm and 
are expected to be finished for the San Fran- 
cisco Conference: a workbook for planning 
successful trustee workshops, guidelines for 
planning a workshop on library policies, re- 
vised guidelines for a governor’s conference 
on libraries, a report on practical political ac- 
tion for state trustee organizaticns, and 
guidelines for the operation of statewide or- 
ganizations of trustees. 

This series, planned specially for groups of 
trustees (other than individual boards), is ex- 
pected to form a basis for ALTA’s exhibit at 
the San Francisco Conference, along with a 
slide presentation promoting the publication. 
The Publications Committee has also begun 
the preparation of writers’ outlines for the se- 
ries of nine pamphlets concerned with indi- 
vidual trustee functions at the local level. 

As one result of its renewed investigations 
of more effective ways of working with orga- 
nizations of trustees, ALTA has undertaken a 
study of the problems and benefits involved in 
establishing affiliate status for state trustee 
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associations. The ALTA Subcommittee of the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee re- 
flected its continued interest in working at 
the grassroots by reporting on its census of 
state intellectual freedom committees which 
indicated that 33 of the 4l states for which 
information was available have intellectual 
freedom committees and that 17 of the 33 
have trustee representation on them. The 
ALTA subcommittee plans continuous com- 
munication with these committees to stimulate 
increased participation by trustees in the sup- 
port of intellectual freedom activities. 

The Legislation Committee now has through- 
out the states 29 trustee federal legislation co- 
ordinators whose purpose it is to act in sup- 
port of federal library legislation. 

Having completed its evaluative survey of 
the 25 past governor’s conferences on li- 
braries, the Governor’s Conference Commit- 
tee will now undertake the preparation of 
guidelines for holding district conferences in 
states, with emphasis on workshops for orien- 
tation and education of trustees. 

ALTA received with interest a request by 
the ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation that 
it undertake a contest or other device leading 
to the creation of a symbol which will mean 
“library.” It will start the project by assign- 
ing an investigation and study of European 
pictograms for public buildings.—Edward G. 
Strable. 


Association of College and Research 
Libraries 


The ACRL Board of Directors: 

1. Approved a resolution passed by the 
Agriculture and Biological Sciences Subsec- 
tion in support of the work of the National 
Agricultural Library in developing a coordi- 
nated network of biological and agricultural 
libraries. 

2. Established an International Relations 
Committee as a subcommittee of the ALA 
committee and requested that funds be se- 
cured to send an ACRL representative to the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions meetings. 

3. Approved the change in status of the 
College Libraries Section’s Committee on 
Community Use of Academic Libraries to an 
ACRL committee. 
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4. Approved a resolution expressing appre- 
ciation to ALA and especially to Alphonse F. 
Trezza, ALA associate executive director; 
Robert L. Talmadge, technical departments 
director, University of Illinois Library, Urba- 
na; and Frank L. Schick, director, School of 
Library and Information Science, University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, for their efforts in 
collecting and publishing the statistics for ac- 
ademic libraries. It is hoped that the 1965-66 
statistics will be published by ALA in Febru- 
ary 1967 and will include approximately 83 
per cent of the academic institutions. 

o. Approved a resolution expressing deep 
appreciation to Edmon Low, librarian, State 
University Library, Stillwater, Oklahoma, for 
his many years of distinguished service to 
ACRL and his significant contributions in 
promoting library development through his 
work on federal legislation. 

6. Approved a resolution, recommended by 
the Audio-Visual Committee, noting the im- 
portance of federal funds for the purchase of 
audio-visual materials for academic libraries. 

7. Approved a proposal for submission to 
the ALA Goals Award Committee for the es- 
tablishment of a Junior College Library In- 
formation Center in the ALA office. 

8. Recommended that a program of “intern 
committee memberships” be established on an 
experimental basis in ACRL by authorizing 
the president-elect to appoint one junior mem- 
ber as an additional member to appropriate 
ACRL standing committees for a one-year 
term, the candidates to be chosen from names 
suggested by the chairman of the Junior 
Members Round Table and other junior mem- 
bers. | 

9. Approved an increase in the subscrip- 
tion rate for College and Research Libraries 
to $10 per year. With this increase, sub- 
scribers will receive both CRL and ACRL 
News as part of one subscription. The latter 
supplement had previously been available only 
to ACRL members. 

10. Approved continued investigation of 
liaison activities with members of the Nation- 
al Association of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators, as recommended by the Advisory 
Committee on Cooperation with Educational 
and Professional Organizations. 

Il. Accepted the recommendation of the 


Ad Hoc Committee on Research that it be dis- 
solved. 

12. Enthusiastically approved a resolution 
expressing appreciation to the Council on 
Library Resources for its continued support 
of Choice. 

The Audio-Visual Committee accepted $500 
from the ALA Audio-Visual Committee to fa- 
cilitate the preparation of a draft of audio- 
visual guidelines for academic libraries and 
approved representation at the 1967 DAVI 
conference. 

The Committee on Liaison with Accrediting 
Agencies met with a representative of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

The ACRL Membership Committee will be 
dissolved as of July 1967, and ACRL will 
continue to have a representative on the ALA 
Membership Committee. 

The Planning and Action Committee will 
hold a two-day meeting at Rutgers University 
March 14 and 15, 1967, to review the total 
needs and problems of academic libraries and 
to develop a more practical and continuing 
program for ACRL. 

The Library Services Committee decided to 
cancel plans for a preconference in 1968. 

The National Library Week Committee 
made final plans for the development of a 
brochure concerning junior college libraries 
for distribution to employers of graduates of 
such institutions as a part of the 1967 NLS 
program. 

The Standards Committee: 1) plans to pro- 
mote the adoption of the “Guidelines for 
Library Service to Extension Students” by 
extension groups and educational agencies 
which assisted in the development of the 
guidelines and 2) hopes to develop a working 
document on revision of the ALA Standards 
for Junior College Libraries by the Annual 
Conference in San Francisco. At the AAJC 
Conference, junior college administrators will 
be asked for recommendations on the pro- 
jected revision. The committee also held a 
meeting in cooperation with the members of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with 
ARL to discuss possible university library 
standards. 

The Association of American Colleges— 
ACRL Committee on College Libraries plans 
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to collect information for college presidents 
about developments in academic libraries on 
cooperative programs, automation, and mi- 
crotexts. Plans are being made for a two-day 
meeting of the committee in the spring of 
1967. 

The editorial board of Choice approved: 1) 
plans to review the publications of Centro 
Americano de Libros Academicos; 2) the in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of publishing 
Choice reviews on cards; 3) the separate 
publication of the “Opening Day Colection”; 
and 4) investigation of possible publication of 
supplements to update the ALA list of books 
for college libraries. 

The COLLEGE LIBRARIES Section’s Com- 
mittee on Community Use of Academic 
Libraries, changed to an ACRL committee, 
plans to survey community use policies in ju- 
nior college libraries. The section’s Committee 
on Non-Western Resources hopes tc plan a 
preconference in 1968 . 

The Junior COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION: 
1) finalized plans for the conference to be 
held at the University of California, Los An- 
geles, June 21-24, 1967; 2) prepared a draft 
of steps to be taken in developing a proposal 
for funding of a demonstration junior college 
library project with the support of the grant 
of $5000 received from the ACRL Grants 
Committee. 

The SUBJECT SPECIALIST Section’s Law 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SUBSECTION plans a 
questionnaire for distribution to members to 
solicit suggestions for future activities and 
plans of the subsection. The Siavic and East 
EUROPEAN SUBSECTION considered the final 
plans for publication of the directory of spe- 
cialists in this field and a proposal for affilia- 
tion with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies. 

The Universiry LIBRARIES SEcTION’S 
Commiitee on Academic Status voted to re- 
quest a change of status to an ACRL Commit- 
tee.—George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 
The AHIL Board of Directors gave major 
attention to its present responsibilities and 
relationships with other units of ALA. 
The recommendation of the division’s Com- 
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mittee on Organization that AHIL take posi- 
tive and imaginative action to 1) promote 
library activities in all areas of physical and 
mental rehabilitation and mental health and 
2) coordinate such work and cooperate in re- 
lated activities carried on by other divisions 
of ALA was approved. 

A revision in AHIL’s statement of responsi- 
bility to include specific reference to “services 
to those individuals who are prevented from 
making normal use of library facilities” was 
approved and will be forwarded to the ALA 
Committee on Organization for its considera- 
tion and recommendation to the ALA Coun- 
cil. 

AHIL’s Organization Committee also rec- 
ommended that the division request a sub- 
committee under the International Relations 
Committee. The board voted to approve this 
request and to seek financial support to send 
the executive secretary and a member of the 
division as representatives to the IFLA con- 
ference in Toronto in August 1967. 

The report of the ASL-AHIL Joint Com- 
mittee on Institutional Service, as approved 
by the ASL board, was presented by the 
chairman and also approved by the AHIL 
board, which concurred in the decision to dis- 
charge the committee. The board directed that 
every means be taken to see that this state- 
ment on the relationship and responsibilities 
of the state library agency to state institutions 
receive the fullest possible distribution to such 
organizations as the American Correctional 
Association and the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

The recommendations of the Research 
Committee concerning the form developed for 
the use of the ASD National Library Week 
Committee in its survey of public library ser- 
vice to the homebound and those in hospitals 
and institutions were considered, along with a 
further report from an AHIL representative 
on the ASD committee. The board agreed to 
continue its cooperation with ASD in car- 
rying out the survey, in the light of the urgent 
need for the information sought, and also 
agreed to seek ASL’s advice on the approach 
to be made to the state library agencies who 
are being asked to circulate the form. 

The board received written reports from a 
number of chairmen who were unable to 
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come to New Orleans. Among those approved 
for action was the Awards Committee’s rec- 
ommendation of a candidate for the AHIL 
Exceptional Service Award, to be presented at 
the annual conference in San Francisco, and 
the final report of the Book Selection Criteria 
Committee. The committee’s statement, “Mate- 
rials Selection for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries,” will be published for distribution 
on request and for quantity sale. 

The Joint Committee on Revision of Hos- 
pital Library Standards reviewed in detail 
material already on hand for inclusion in re- 
vised standards. This resulted in deletion of 
certain points and the addition of others prior 
to the preparation of a preliminary draft of 
standards for consideration by all the library 
associations and other cooperating organiza- 
tions represented on the committee——Helen L. 
Price. 

The Troubled Child Subcommittee of the 
Bibliotherapy Committee discussed the anno- 
tations for books to appear on lists in the fol- 
lowing categories: “Wildlife and Man Against 
Nature,” “Self-worth and Self-realization,” 
“Dropouts and the Value of Education,” 
“Sibling and Peer Relationships,” and “Sex 
Information.” Annotations for thirty books 
were discussed, revised, and accepted. 

Plans were made for another meeting of the 
subcommittee to be held in May in Philadel- 
phia. At that time, committee members hope 
to complete annotations for lists in all the cat- 
egories now being considered. (Two of the 
subcommittee’s lists have already appeared in 
print—‘‘Hostility and/or Problems in Parent- 
Child Relationships” and “Gangs and In- 
volvement with the Law” in the September 
issue of Exceptional Children and the Decem- 
ber issue of Federal Probation, respectively.) 

It is planned that the lists in the seven cat- 
egories mentioned above appear in a hand- 
book on bibliotherapy in preparation by the 
Bibliotherapy Committee. Appropriate intro- 


ductions will be written by the subcommittee. 
—Hilda K. Limper. 


Children’s Services Division 


M. Bernice Wiese, chairman of the Adviso- 
ry Committee on Books on Asia for Children, 
reported at the Board of Directors meeting 
that the committee had completed its work 


and that it could be dismissed. The Asia So- 
ciety will publish Asia, a Guide to Books for 
Children (single copies available without 
charge; quantity orders 25 cents each in 
lots of ten, from the Asia Society, 112 East 
64th Street, New York 10021). The board 
voted that the committee be dismissed with 
appreciation. 

Anne Pellowski, librarian director of the 
Unicef Information Center, reported to the 
board on the new center where primary 
source material on children in all countries of 
the world is available. Emphasis will be on 
developing countries that have little to offer in 
this area. Unicef hopes to expand into the 
areas of culture and education of children 
without going into areas served by Unesco. 
Miss Pellowski will gather material from var- 
ious countries relating to children’s culturally 
related activities, such as games. 

Spencer Shaw, Book Evaluation Committee 
chairman, reported at the board meeting on 
the Christmas list which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of Good Housekeeping. Thirty 
titles were presented, but only five were used. 
It was suggested that Mr. Shaw send the orig- 
inal list to Margaret Poarch, chairman, Sub- 
ject Lists of Children’s Books Committee. 

Harrison McClaskey, chairman, Advisory 
Committee to the Demonstration of Library 
Services to Exceptional Children at the Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Ohio, reported on a meeting held January 8 
in Cincinnati. The project was to start in Jan- 
uary with the retarded children. In September 
work with juvenile delinquents will begin. 
Complete records are being kept on each 
child. It was recommended that CSD consider 
a kit on library service to exceptional children 
to be distributed through ALA after the proj- 
ect is completed. 

The Committee on Library Services to the 
Disadvantaged Child approved copy for a 
leaflet entitled “Reading Aloud to Children.” 
This is the first of a series of proposed publi- 
cations being prepared by the committee, 
aimed toward the volunteer or untrained as 
well as the professional working with disad- 
vantaged children. The leaflet will be avail- 
able by May 1, 1967. 

The Evaluation of Library Tools Committee 
agreed to “make a systematic study, by cur- 
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riculum areas, of how satisfactorily the needs 
of children are being met by the available 
selection of tools, including those available 
from professional organizations, state depart- 
ments, large city systems, colleges and uni- 
versities, and subject specialists.” 

Action also included selection of twelve 
areas logical for such study, discussion of 
aids and procedures for identifying rew tools, 
agreement on a simple, uniform entry for de- 
scription and evaluation in terms of the sub- 
ject area, and development of a list of basic 
evaluation tools to be checked for scope and 
strength in the field. 

The Committee on Library Services to Ex- 
ceptional Children will focus on “informa- 
tion” during the coming year. It expressed 
hope that the January 1968 issue of Top of 
the News will be devoted to the subject of the 
exceptional child. A bibliography of films 
about the exceptional child will be prepared 
for use by librarians, and a bibliography of 
books and other materials will also be pre- 
pared. 

During the year, state libraries, national 
headquarters of organizations concerned with 
exceptional children, and library divisions 
and round table groups sharing such concern 
will be contacted to learn of the availability 
of bibliographies for and about these chil- 
dren, of training programs and/or training 
manuals and materials for use with librarians, 
and to establish contacts for future coopera- 
tive ventures. 


Information Science and Automation 
Division 

The ISAD Board of Directors heard a re- 
port from Frederick Kilgour, Yale University 
Library, on plans for a quarterly journal. A 
publications committee was established, and 
plans were made to seek a grant to establish 
the journal and carry it until an ALA ap- 
propriation can be secured. Mr. Kilgour will 
serve as editor of the journal. 

A report on Sectional Committee X-3 of the 
U.S. Standards Association was made by the 
ISAD representative, Mrs. Henriette Avram, 
Library of Congress, who asked for the estab- 
lishment of a group to read the Committee X- 
3 materials and to advise her on voting. It 
was agreed to establish the committee. 
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Activities of the Ad Hoc Committee on a 
Library Programming Language were report- 
ed and a request made that an item for plan- 
ning money for the committee be inserted in 
the ISAD budget. 

It was agreed to establish a service bureau 
arrangement for the sale of MARC tapes, 
under ALA auspices, and to establish a com- 
mittee to study all aspects of publication and 
dissemination. 

In executive session, candidates for the po- 
sition of executive secretary were evaluated, 
and the board agreed to recommend one of 
them to the executive director of ALA. 


Library Administration Division 


The Board of Directors, on the recommenda- 
tion of the LAD Personnel Administration 
section, adopted the section’s revised version 
of a policy statement and guidelines originally 
prepared by the Library Committee of the 
President’s Committee on the Employment of 
the Handicapped. 

The board also agreed to approve a propos- 
al that a joint request by LAD and ALTA be 
presented for the J. Morris Jones~World 
Book Encyclopedia~-ALA Goals Award to 
assist in the production of a film showing the 
role of the library trustee. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
board’s deep appreciation to Myrl Ricking for 
her outstanding work in the development of 
the ALA Office for Recruitment. Her resigna- 
tion, effective January 27, was received with 
regret. 

The Small Libraries Publications Commit- 
tee approved two manuscripts for publication, 
one on public and school library cooperation 
and the other on the librarian in the small 
public library. In addition, the committee 
considered a third manuscript on library 
finance in the small public library. These will 
be additional pamphlets in the series relating 
to small public libraries. 

The Materials Committee of the Office for 
Recruitment approved the final manuscript, 
format, photographs, and photo printing of 
the Demco brochure, “Children’s Librarian- 
ship . . . Career of Variety.” The next 
brochure, which will be on university librari- 
anship, was discussed. 

Consideration of a draft of a bibliography 
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of materials on the subject of library careers 
for use by librarian-recruiters, guidance 
counselors, and placement officers resulted in 
a recommendation that the bibliography be 
published as two separate pieces, one of 
which will be aimed toward librarian-recruit- 
ers and the other toward guidance counselors 
and placement officers. 

The committee also reviewed six television 
spot announcements produced by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library and recommended inclu- 
sion of an announcement of their availability 
in the leaflet announcing recruitment materi- 
als published by the Office for Recruitment. 

The Regional Representatives Committee 
reviewed plans for strengthening recruitment 
on a regional or state level. Consideration was 
given to ways in which more statewide, full- 
time recruiters could be secured for each 
state. 

The SECTION ON BUILDINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT devoted its meeting to planning for the 
LAD Preconference Institute, to be held in 
San Francisco June 22-24. 

The SECTION ON CIRCULATION SERVICES’ 
Circulation Control Committee is preparing a 
questionnaire on fines and related subjects to 
be submitted to academic and public libraries. 
Results of the survey are to be published in 
time for the San Francisco Conference. 

The first two assignments of the section’s 
new Planning and Action Committee are 1) to 
canvass other sections to be certain that in 
the planning of the new section there is no 
conflict of interest and 2) to ascertain wheth- 
er there is interest in circulation sections in 
regional associations and to encourage their 
organization. 

The SECTION ON LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT’s Statistics Committee on 
Physical Facilities of Libraries will undertake 
as its first task the compilation of a glossary 
of appropriate terms that can be used in re- 
porting information on physical facilities. The 
LOMS Statistics Committee for Hospital and 
Institution Libraries is participating in a sur- 
vey of patients’ libraries. This is a part of a 
survey of health science libraries, a coopera- 
tive project involving the American Hospital 
Association and the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation. The LOMS Statistics Committee for 
Technical Services is drafting a proposal for 


the reporting of technical services statistics 
for various types of libraries. The LOMS Sza- 
tistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries reported that “Library Statistics of 
Colleges and Universities, 1965-66: Institu- 
tional Data” will be published by the end of 
February. This compilation has been under- 
taken by the LAD office under a grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The LOMS Statistics Coordinating Com- 
mittee reviewed the total problems of library 
statistics and the committee’s relationship 
with the National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics. The executive secretary was instructed 
to meet with the assistant commissioner of 
education to again review the full range of 
problems and to urge implementation of the 
recommendation that was made at the New 
York Conference; namely, the appointment of 
an advisory committee on library statistics to 
the National Center for Educational Statistics. 

The LOMS Committee on Comparative 
Library Organization is assembling organiza- 
tion charts and is planning to publish a se- 
lected number representing various types of 
libraries. 

The LOMS Statistics Committee for School 
Libraries reported that it has been discussing 
the feasibility of cooperating with the R. R. 
Bowker Company in the collection of a lim- 
ited number of school library statistics. This 
would be done in conjunction with the ques- 
tionnaire that R. R. Bowker is sending out in 
gathering data for the new directory of school 
library supervisors. 

The Statistics Committee for State Libraries 
of LOMS recommended that in each state one 
person be made responsible for the entire sta- 
tistical reporting of the various programs and 
services of the state library agency. 

The SEcTION ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S Executive Committee accepted the rec- 
ommendation of the PAS Personnel Publica- 
tions Committee that the ALA Personnel Rat- 
ing Form be discontinued. Sample forms and 
bibliographic information would be supplied 
in lieu of the rating form. 

The Code of Ethics Committee of PAS is 
planning to hold open hearings at the San 
Francisco Conference to gather ideas and 
reactions from Association members for pos- 
sible revision of the present code. 
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The SEcTIon on PUBLIC RELATIONS’ Leaflets 
Subcommittee of the Publications Committee 
approved the final copy for the leaflet, “Com- 
municate with your Governmental Officials.” 
This leaflet will be published in time for the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The PRS John Cotton Dana Awards Com- 
mitiee approved the recommendation to in- 
clude library schools and library systems in 
the miscellaneous category for entries. 


Library Education Division 


The Board of Directors learned that Agnes 
Reagan, associate professor, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, Atlanta, had 
accepted appointment as executive secretary 
of LED, effective June 15. 

Board members agreed unanimously that 
the LED president be responsible for planning 
the program at the annual conference and 
that a three-year term of office for the re- 
cording secretary be recommended to the 
membership. 

Sister Peter Claver reported that a letter had 
been sent to the U.S. Office of Education 
about the need for the Library Educa- 
tion Directory to be published. The Commis- 
sioner of Education had replied that it has not 
been done because funds are not available. 

The Publications Committee recommended 
that the LED Newsletter be ended with the 
March 1967 issue and that a publication 
called “Memo to Members” be issued irregu- 
larly. After discussion, thé board postponed 
action until the new executive secretary takes 
office. 

The Teachers’ Registry, formerly deposited 
at USOE and now at ALA headquarters, was 
discussed, and it was decided that the service 
be discontinued. 

The National Library Week Committee 
proposed that a checklist of recommended ac- 
tivities for NLW, with a full range of devices, 
should be published as an aid to library 
schools in planning their activities. Such a list 
will appear in the next LED Newsletter. 

It was reported that the Resource File on 
NDEA institute teachers will need funds if it 
is to continue to be of use. Robert Booth vol- 
unteered to give a cost estimate for maintain- 
ing such a service on punched cards. 
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Sister Peter Claver reported that the recom- 
mendations of the joint ad hoc LAD/LED 
Committee on Subprofessional or Technician 
Class of Library Employees would be 
made to each division at Midwinter. The com- 
mittee is trying to bring the job descriptions 
for subprofessional or technician class library 
employees into line with the civil service job 
descriptions and the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. A copy of the report may be ob- 
tained from ALA headquarters. 

The board discussed the publication, Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, Grants in Aid, Loan 
Funds and Other Financial Assistance for 
Library Education. Two changes have been 
made from the previous publication: 1) It 
was decided not to list any scholarship less 
than $500; 2) included are both schools with 
ALA-accredited programs and schools offer- 
ing undergraduate majors or graduate de- 
grees which are not accredited. It was felt 
that an annual revision or supplement was 
needed to keep this a useful publication. 
Copies of the publication may be purchased 
from the Recruiting Office. 

Nasser Sharify reported on the Equiv- 
alencies and Reciprocity Committee, which is 
concerned with the problem of equating the 
training of foreign-educated librarians with 
American librarians for professional work in 
American libraries. 

The committee has 1) devised a bibliogra- 
phy of library education overseas (not in- 
cluding Latin America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and some parts of Europe) to be used as 
an evaluating tool; 2) planned a survey of 
pilot projects in large public and university 
libraries to determine what are the problems 
of placement of foreign educated librarians in 
this country and how such libraries are han- 
dling these problems; 3) proposed a national 
conference on the problems of evaluation and 
reciprocity of library education abroad by 
American libraries and library schools; and 
4) proposed to develop an overseas library 
education survey team, of possibly three 
members, to study in detail each country with 
a library school program and to recommend 
whether their students would qualify in this 
country. 

The question was raised whether unac- 
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credited library schools with graduate pro- 
grams could also be included on the list of 
schools receiving complimentary memberships 
for full-time students. 

The proposal for the Conference on Biblio- 
graphic Control of Library Science Literature 
was distributed to board members, and it was 
recommended that the LED strongly support 
this conference. 

In reply to an inquiry about the use of 
closed circuit TV for teaching school library 
courses, Lester Asheim said such a program 
would be good for public relations but would 
not completely solve the problem of the short- 
age of good library science teachers. Also, it 
would be possible as a credit course only if it 
provided opportunities for testing, use of out- 
side materials, and actual class meetings on 
occasion. The ALA is interested in exploring 
this program further, and the LED agreed 
that it should be supported and investigated. 

The Legislation Committee decided to point 
out to the ALA Legislation Committee the 
problems resulting from the fact that Title II 
B is being administered by two separate gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

The committee also stressed the need to fill 
promptly the vacated positions at USOE, the 
members being particularly concerned with 
that of library education specialist. The LED 
president was instructed to write the Commis- 
sioner of Education regarding the importance 
of filling these positions. 

The Statistics Committee is preparing a sta- 
tistical survey of manpower needs in public, 
school, academic, and special libraries. 

The Executive Board of the TEACHERS SEC- 
TION discussed the suggested “basic buying 
list for library school collections.” It was de- 
cided that course bibliographies from library 
schools offering the master’s degree would be 
gathered in time for the San Francisco Con- 
ference, where they would be distributed to 
subject area committees for preliminary com- 
pilation. The resulting lists would then be pre- 
pared for publication by an editorial commit- 
tee, with the Midwinter Meeting 1968 as a 
deadline. 

The Media Research Committee proposed 
to issue in time for the San Francisco Confer- 
ence an updated edition of the list of audio- 


visual materials for the teaching of library 
science which originally appeared as an ap- 
pendix to the Goldstein report on the implica- 
tions of the newer media in library education. 


Public Library Association 


The PLA Board of Directors approved a 
proposal by the Committee to Study Accredi- 
tation of Public Libraries, Harold L. Roth, 
chairman, aimed at developing a series of cri- 
teria to measure the effectiveness of public 
library service; to test the criteria In a num- 
ber of libraries by visiting teams qualified to 
relate performance against the rating derived 
from the criteria; and to devise a method of 
accrediting libraries based on the findings of 
the study. The president, David Marshall 
Stewart, and the executive secretary were au- 
thorized to present the proposal to the ALA 
Executive Board for approval. Since this ap- 
peared to end the study phase of the program, 
the board commended the committee on com- 
pleting its task and terminated it; it is to be 
replaced by an advisory committee to the 
project when ALA approval and funds are 
secured. 

A special committee on Metropolitan Area 
Library Service was terminated at the request 
of its chairman, Harold L. Hamill, Los An- 
geles Public Library. The committee recom- 
mended that, in view of the recently passed 
federal Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Area Development Act and the creation of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the division should establish a 
standing committee in this field. The board 
concurred, and a standing committee of the 
same name will be established. 

The Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion Activities, on which PLA is represented 
by Keith Doms, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mrs. Mary McCulloch, Fairfax 
County (Virginia) Public Library, presented 
a draft statement on cooperation between 
types of libraries. It was the consensus that a 
stronger, more meaningful statement was de- 
sirable; the draft was accordingly returned to 
the committee with a request for revisions. 

In response to a request from numerous 
public librarians active in the audio-visual 
field, it was decided to establish a division 
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subcommittee to the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee. That committee had previously autho- 
rized the Public Library Association to take 
this step. 

Mrs. Kathryn Gesterfield, Champaign (HL) 
Public Library, reported for the Publications 
Committee that a “Public Library Reporter” on 
interlibrary cooperation was nearly ready for 
publication and that other topics were under 
consideration. 

Robert S. Ake, Spring Valley, New York, 
reported that a subcommittee to the Standards 
Committee on Statistical Standards had been 
appointed and was making progress. For the 
Standards Committee, he reported that the 
Cost Supplement to the new standards and the 
Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries 
could not realistically be revised and up-dated 
until two studies now in progress have been 
completed or have been presented in a prelim- 
inary form. These studies are statistical mea- 
surements to the new standards that are being 
developed by the Statistical Standards Sub- 
committee of the Standards Committee and 
the wide-reaching study of systems that is 
being made for the PLA. 

It was decided that the new public library 
standards should and could be kept up-to-date 
by annual revisions. Various members of the 
committee were assigned specific chapters as 
special responsibilities for constant study. 
Criticism and suggestions for change will be 
invited from the PLA membership. The com- 
plete standards document will be read over 
word for word at each Midwinter Meeting 
and any suggestions for change will be dis- 
cussed. Suggestions for change will be pres- 
ented to the PLA board at that time. Ap- 
proved changes will be presented to the mem- 
bership for discussion and possible approval 
at the annual membership meeting. 

The Standards Committee was authorized 
by the board to request the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Library Administration Division 
Section on Buildings and Equipment to de- 
veloping numerical standards for public 
library buildings in accordance with the revi- 
sions of the Standards approved in July 1966. 
The committee will also discuss with the 
American Association of State Libraries the 
expansion of two standards relating éo public 
library service in Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level. 
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The Legislation Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Lester Stoffel, Suburban 
Library System, Western Springs, Illinois, has 
polled a random sample of public librarians 
on their opinions regarding the effectiveness 
of LSA/LSCA funds in their states and will 
shortly repeat the poll of a similar sample. 

The Public Library Activities Committee, 
Mrs. Mary McCulloch, chairman, made two 
recommendations, in both of which the board 
concurred. 

“The Public Library Activities Committee 
found the greatest issue of concern to be the 
identification of the library consumer. 

“The committee recommends that the PLA 
board activate a study in depth to identify the 
library user, the nonuser, and the forces 
which motivate public library utilization. 
Each and every aspect should be made of the 
public to determine exactly why, what for, 
when, how, and where the individual becomes 
a user or nonuser. It was felt such a thorough 
study, involving the full range of social re- 
search, could become the basic foundation 
from which public library service may con- 
ceivably be reshaped and whole patterns of 
service changed. 

“Should the PLA board accept the above 
recommendation, the Public Library Activi- 
ties Committee would like to suggest that: 

“A Committee to Study the Public 
Library Consumer be appointed to research 
the advisability of such a study being con- 
ducted by a professional agency, foundation, 
Library Services Branch of HEW, college or 
university; methods and costs of financing. 
This committee would also work in an adviso- 
ry capacity to the accepted agency selected for 
the study. 

“A. second concern of the PLA Activities 
Committee is expanding the public library 
image. In order to do this the committee rec- 
ommends the establishment of a public rela- 
tions position in the office of the executive 
secretary of the Public Library Association, 
or that funds be made available to employ a 
public relations firm.”—Eleanor A. Ferguson. 

The Orientation Committee reported to the 
Board of Directors of the ARMED FORCES 
LIBRARIANS SECTION that the draft of the 
brochure designed for distribution to newly 
appointed armed forces librarians is in the 
final stages of preparation and will be submit- 
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ted for final approval at San Francisco. 

The Methods and Equipment Index will be 
reworked and submitted to the Library Tech- 
nology Project for approval. It is anticipated 
that it will be ready for the printer soon. 

Mrs. Bessie M. Daughtry, editor of the 
AFLS Newsletter, offered informal assistance 
in the compilation of an historical resume of 
the section. Everyone having pertinent infor- 
mation for this project is urged to send it to 
Mrs. Daughtry, who also is in need of current 
news items. 

Lucy Vash, Ramstein Air Force Base, Ger- 
many, represented the recently formed Euro- 
pean AFLS Section. She reported that interest 
in this organization is high, with a potential 
membership of between 140 to 190. Seventy- 
nine librarians have promised active partici- 
pation in 1967. The subsection is currently 
publishing a newsletter. The bylaws of the 
subsection were approved by the board for 
submission to PLA. 


Reference Services Division 


Publications continue to be the main area 
of activity of most committees, and a number 
were reported near completion or just getting 
under way. The Board of Directors heard that 
the survey of bibliographical needs undertak- 
en by the Bibliography Committee will appear 
in two issues (January and April 1967) of 
Library Trends and that a single bound vol- 
ume will be available immediately thereafter. 
The New York-area-based committee which is 
working on the list of basic reference books 
expects to complete its assignment by the time 
of the annual conference. 

During its meetings at Midwinter, the 
Library Journal List Committee made the 
final selection of the eighty to ninety titles, 
from the 822 considered, which will appear in 
the list of reference tools particularly appro- 
priate for small to medium-sized public and 
college libraries to be published in the April 
15, 1967, issue of Library Journal. 

In addition to agreeing to keep up to date 
its selective bibliography of cooperative pro- 
grams in the U.S. and Canada, subsequent to 
publication of the bibliography in the Decem- 
ber 1966 issue of RQ, the Cooperative Refer- 
ence Services Committee chose as its next 
project the compilation of a directory of co- 
operative statewide or regional reference pro- 


grams. Included will be programs involving 
reference service provided under contract 
or formal agreement, bibliographic centers, 
union catalogs and union lists, interlibrary 
request service, communications networks, 
and coordinated development of research or 
information collections in special subject 
fields. This annotated directory will be based 
in part on questionnaires sent to state library 
agencies. It will include both existing and 
planned services. 

Both of RSD’s subject-oriented commit- 
tees decided to undertake additional projects 
to provide specialist knowledge for libraries 
which are too small to support specialist staff. 
The Science and Technology Reference Ser- 
vices Committee will follow up its list of jour- 
nals useful as science selection aids with the 
preparation of a list of journals and serials 
which are particularly useful in helping the 
nonspecialist and layman to be informed con- 
cerning new trends and developments in 
science and technology. One annotated list 
will cover journals of the professional soci- 
eties that are interpretative in nature and un- 
derstandable by the layman. 

The Business Reference Services Committee 
put finishing touches on its selected bibliogra- 
phy of business directories, moved ahead on 
its project to compile a list of selected busi- 
ness services, and decided on principal statis- 
tical sources for business as the next project 
to be undertaken. 

The Publications Committee, taking careful 
note of these activities, decided to produce a 
short manual on how to get projects into 
print. It will cover such matters as channels 
of communication, advice on appropriate ve- 
hicles of publication, budget request proce- 
dures, and matters of production. In view of 
the probability that RQ, the division’s mem- 
bership publication, will be classified as a 
journal rather than a newsletter, the commit- 
tee asked the board for authority to investi- 
gate paid advertising, professional advertising 
management, possible changes in size and for- 
mat, and the necessary arrangements for paid 
subscriptions in relationship to RQ. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee planned 
additional methods for obtaining the opinions 
of librarians concerning revisions in the In- 
terlibrary Loan Code and the ALA Interli- 
brary Loan Form and reached important de- 
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cisions in its plans to prepare an interlibrary 
loan manual and proceed with an interlibrary 
loan cost study. The Division Affiliates Com- 
mittee took particular note of the accomplish- 
ments of some of RSD’s ten division afhliates: 
the Maryland Affiliate’s fine program of re- 
printing local history materials; the union list 
of periodical holdings project of the Essex 
County, New Jersey, Affiliate; the statewide 
biographical index now under way in the 
Tennessee Affiliate; and the two-day work- 
shop on reference work and resources being 
planned by the Ohio Affliate—Hdward G. 
Strable. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


Norman Stevens, chairman of the Resources 
Committee, reported to the Board of Direc- 
tors that, after years of effort, the Subcom- 
mittee on the National Union Catalog has 
signed contracts for the publication of the ret- 
rospective catalog. . 

A bibliography of recent cost studies is 
being compiled by the Technical Services Cost 
Committee. The committee is also working on 
a statement of procedure for the usa of tech- 
nical services departments wishing to assess 
the cost of their operations. 

Carlyle J. Frarey of Columbia University 
reported on the work of the Z39 Subcommit- 
tee on standardization in the field of library 
work and documentation. The board instruct- 
ed him, as its representative, to approve a 
change in the name of this subcommittee to 
include “related publishing practice.” 

The Technical Services Cost Ratio Commit- 
tee plans to publish articles on the cost ratio 
concept and its usefulness in measuring the 
cost of technical services staffs. 

A “Proposal for the Creation of Three 
Demonstration Centralized Processing Pro- 
grams,” prepared by Sarah K. Vann for the 
Planning Committee, was reported. After re- 
drafting by the Office for Research and De- 
velopment, the proposal will be sent to the 
board for approval with the hope that it may 
be considered by the ALA Executive Board at 
its spring meeting. 

The Committee on ISAD Relations suggest- 
ed, in view of the overlapping interests be- 
tween the two divisions, that an interdivision- 
al committee be set up, with representatives of 
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the sections, and that the chairman of this 
committee attend the board meetings of both 
divisions. No action was taken. 

The Book Catalogs Commiitee discussed the 
recommendation of the Cataloging Policy and 
Research Committee that the possibilities of 
getting costs of book catalogs be explored. 
Committee members agreed with Maurice 
Tauber, of Columbia University, that a valid 
cost study of existing book catalogs would be 
a major undertaking and would require finan- 
cial support. The committee will explore the 
possibility of interesting some organization in 
supporting such a study. 

The RTSD Planning Committee selected 
two needed publications in the technical ser- 
vices field: one on the processing of nonbook 
materials and one on technical processes in 
school libraries. 

At a meeting of the RT'SD-—American Book 
Publishers Council Committee, discussion in 
regard to book price indexes revealed that 
much of the tension between publishers and 
librarians over these indexes has been re- 
solved by subsequent developments. 

The Acquisitions Section’s Library Materi- 
als Price Index Committee has agreed to in- 
clude the word “selected” in the title of such 
indexes. At the same time, the committee en- 
dorsed a recommendation of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Book Price Indexes to compile 
additional price indexes for textbooks, re- 
prints, out-of-print books, paperbacks, and 
audio-visual materials. 

The latter committee, representing the U.S. 
Office of Education, ABPC, and ALA was 
formed at the suggestion of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
the committee’s report recommended that the 
USOE urge Congress to instruct the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to develop a workable 
index of book pricing. 

The Executive Committee of the ACQUISI- 
TIONS SECTION, concerned by lack of represen- 
tation from other than academic and research 
libraries, voted to expand its membership by 
adding four members-at-large, to be selected 
from school, public, or governmental libraries 
or state school agencies or library schools. 

The Bookdealer-Library Relations Commit- 
tee continues to receive inquiries from 
libraries which have been approached by 
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microfilm dealers offering to exchange micro- 
films for physical volumes. Because of past 
scandals and losses suffered by libraries, the 
committee urges those libraries wishing to 
deal with such companies to request a written 
contract which stipulates terms and to receive 
their microfilm and collate it before releasing 
library materials. 

The Commitiee on Training for Acquisi- 
tions Librarians asked to be discharged; 
members were requested to continue to con- 
sider the area of acquisitions in its relation to 
technical processes for another year. 

The Reprinting Committee has prepared a 
working paper, “Guidelines for Loaning 
Books for Reprinting,” and has been request- 
ed to expand the paper to include the loan of 
materials for microfilming. The committee 
also has been charged to investigate the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association statement of guide- 
lines for the advertising of books and relate it 
to the bibliographic citations used in advertis- 
ing reprints. John Fall has been named the 
committee’s liaison to the Serials Section. 

The Acquisitions Section called a special 
meeting to consider book numbering schemes. 
A panel discussion was led by Daniel Melch- 
er, R. R. Bowker Company, with Arthur 
Brody, Bro-Dart; Ralph Parker, University of 
Missouri; Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public 
Library; and Paul Reimers, Library of Con- 
gress. 

Participants agreed that a common num- 
bering scheme appears to offer benefits and 
that it should be a straight numeric rather 
than an alpha-numeric scheme. There was no 
consensus as to form or scope. 

The Executive Committee of the CATALOG- 
ING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION recom- 
mended that the statistics form of the USOE 
Library Services Division periodically provide 
for reporting the system of classification used 
in the library. 

The recent concern about the cataloging of 
children’s literature was discussed, and an ad 
hoc committee of interested persons will be 
appointed to meet in San Francisco to define 
and discuss the problems involved and, hope- 
fully, suggest a course of action for the sec- 
tion. 

The revised “ALA Rules for Filing Catalog 
Cards,” prepared by a subcommittee of the 


ALA Editorial Committee, were approved. 

The Cataloging Policy and Research Com- 
mittee is considering a study of the use of 
nonprofessional staff in cataloging. The com- 
mittee also voted approval of the following 
statement: 


Inexpensive, paperback books purchased for gen- 
eral and recreational reading, intended only for 
short-term retention in a publie library collec- 
tion, not of suitable physical quality in terms of 
paper and margins to warrant preservation by 
binding, should not be cataloged for representa- 
tion in the card catalog. 


The Classification Committee agreed that 
the purpose of the Institute on the Use of the 
Library of Congress Classification was not to 
endorse a particular classification system but 
to identify problems in its use and to demon- 
strate the need for a manual of practice. The 
proceedings of the institute will include an- 
swers to questions that could not be answered 
during the institute itself, a list of libraries 
using the classification, and an extensive bib- 
liography. 

The Subject Headings Committee agreed 
that further study of a new juvenile list for 
subject headings is needed. 

The committee felt that it should again ex- 
plore with the Library of Congress the feasi- 
bility of the Library’s issuing subject refer- 
ences on cards. A survey of libraries using LC 
headings as to their needs in this area might 
help decide if such a service would be useful. 

Proposed changes in the bylaws to imple- 
ment the change of name of the section and 
its function statement were presented to the 
Executive Committee of the Copyinc METH- 
ops SEcTION. They will be submitted to the 
membership at San Francisco. 

It was suggested that the newly formed 
Committee on Revision of the Photocopying 
Leaflet explore the possibility of having LTP 
undertake the task of keeping the leaflet up-to- 
date and available. 

Publication of a new (3d) edition of Cosby 
Brinkley’s Directory of Photocopying Labora- 
tories in Libraries, which is sponsored by the 
section, was announced. 

The executive committee approved the crea- 
tion of a new committee to keep abreast of 
experiments in the field of facsimile transmis- 
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sion. David Heron, University of Nevada, 
agreed to serve as chairman. 

Samuel Boone, chairman of the Simplified 
Payments Committee, said present emphasis 
of committee activity is on the develepment of 
a centralized credit plan, with monthly bills 
going to participating libraries. 

The Duplicates Exchange Union Committee 
of the SERIALS SECTION will survey the feasi- 
bility of the present Duplicates Exchange 
Union arrangement by sending a question- 
naire to members. The questionnaire will in- 
vestigate the general arrangement of the 
Union and also request cost of membership 
for cooperating libraries. Cost figures are to 
be gathered over a two-month period. allow- 
ing, it is hoped, time for a full report on the 
present state of DEU at San Francisco. 

The Serials Policy and Research Committee 
recommended to the Executive Committee 
that the decision of the Joint Committee on 
the Union List of Serials—to consider the 3d 
edition as final—be reversed. It also recom- 
mended that the Serials Section support fu- 
ture editions of the Union List that would cu- 
mulate new serial titles at certain intervals. 
The committee feels that anticipated techno- 
logical developments could radically change 
the present situation. 


Young Adult Services Division 


Members of the Board of Directors were 
shown the December 1966 issue of NEA Jour- 
nal containing the “Favorite Books of Disad- 
vantaged Youth” list prepared by Mrs. Miri- 
am Braverman, Brooklyn Public Library, 
chairman, and other members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Reading Lists of the Committee on 
Library Services to Disadvantaged Youth. Ap- 
preciation was expressed to Mrs. Braverman. 

The board voted in favor of the “Books 
and the Teen-age Reader” statement of 
professional approval by YASD to be used on 
the cover of the book. The statement is as fol- 
lows: “Books and the Teen-age Reader by G. 
Robert Carlsen, Sponsored by the National 
Book Committee, with professional endorse- 
ment of [followed by the three organiza- 
tions’ names|” on the cover of the hook. It 
will be published during National Library 
Week 1967 in hardcover by Harper and in 
paperback by Bantam. 
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The revision of “Outstanding Biographies” 
and “Outstanding Fiction” is almost com- 
pleted. YASD distributes about 50,000 copies 
of each of these pamphlets annually. 

The Committee on Library Services to Dis- 
advantaged Youth reported on progress on 
the following activities to date: 1) iden- 
tification of need for new audio-visual aids, 
from flip chart to film, for “new library 
users” to whom libraries had been previously 
inaccessible; 2) receiving of requests for a 
manual on programming for disadvantaged 
young adults in practical, low-cost terms; 3) 
recommendation of a follow-up of the Sarah 
Lawrence preconference that would provide 
information on librarians and libraries that 
were stimulated to have programs for “reach- 
ing out” to this young adult group. The 
YASD Office is preparing a questionnaire 
similar to the one suggested. 

The National Library Week Committee has 
prepared a statement over the division presi- 
dent’s signature which is to be directed to 
publications of national youth organizations. 
The statement, addressed to leaders of nonli- 
brary organizations working with young 
adults, encourages cooperation with librarians 
at the local level. 


Committees, Projects, Round Tables 
Committee on Accreditation 


Concerning continuing review of schools 
previously accredited by the committee, it was 
voted that a briefer annual report be required 
of all accredited schools in lieu of the present 
ten-year continuing review report. On the 
matter of the initial accrediting procedure, it 
was voted that the present reporting form be 
reviewed in the interest of eliminating items 
that are repetitious or unnecessary and to im- 
prove its format. 

At its second session the committee voted 
that schools seeking accreditation should be 
encouraged to seek advice, and that the com- 
mittee should be prepared to assist them. It 
was also voted that the committee has the re- 
sponsibility to report, frankly and specifically, 
to any school which has submitted documents 
in support of a request for an initial accredi- 
tation visit, if there are weaknesses or lacks 
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reflected in the document suggesting that such 
a visit would be premature. 

Agreeing that it sees the need for clari- 
fication of what constitutes appropriate 
preparation of school librarians, the commit- 
tee authorized the director of the Office for 
Library Education to initiate such an inquiry 
with whatever ALA units and other organiza- 
tions are appropriate. It was proposed that the 
committee recognize the increasing signficance 
of post-master’s specialist programs and con- 
sider revision of the standards to accommo- 
date evaluation of these programs within the 
regular accreditation process. 

The committee voted to continue the accre- 
dited status of the School of Library Science, 
University of Oklahoma, and to accredit the 
program leading to the degree of Master of 
Library Service offered by the Department of 
Library Service at North Texas State Univer- 
sity. 

It was voted that: continuing-review visits 
to schools already on the accredited list would 
be suspended until January 1968, during 
which time the committee will work on new 


procedures for continuing review.—Lester E. 
Asheim. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


A subcommittee appointed to plan a pro- 
gram meeting at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence reported that the title of the meeting will 
be “The World of Audio-Visual Media,” with 
emphases on the value of media to the 
library’s public and on problem-solving in the 
areas of usage and organization. Mrs. Ruth 
Christensen (California State College Library, 
Los Angeles), chairman of the ACRL Audio- 
Visual Subcommittee, reported on plans of 
that group to produce a manual on the orga- 
nization of audio-visual services in colleges. 
Mrs. Christensen and Ralph Emerick (Ste- 
phens College Library, Columbia, Missouri) 
will produce a draft of the manual for consid- 
eration at the San Francisco meeting. 

Violet Myer (Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore), chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the A-V Reader, reported that her committee 
members were no longer available to work on 
the project and suggested appointment of a 
new subcommittee. Joan Clark (audio-visual 
consultant, New York State Library, Albany) 


presented a proposal to establish a PLA 
audio-visual subcommittee. The committee 
approved the proposal, contingent upon ap- 
proval of the PLA Board of Directors. In the 
discussion of the PLA proposal, the need for 
a study of the place in the ALA structure of 
those concerned with educational media was 
discussed. 

The committee agreed to endorse the plan 
presented by the ALA staff to investigate the 
production of taped TV instructional pro- 
grams on library education and to ask Lester 
Asheim, Office of Library Education director, 
to pursue the investigations, keeping the com- 
mittee informed. 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award Committee 


The committee discussed the award terms 
and 1966 books eligible to be recognized as 
the “most outstanding book originally pub- 
lished in a foreign language in a foreign 
country and subsequently translated into En- 
glish and published in the United States.” The 
award, to be presented to the American pub- 
lisher of the winning book, will be publicly 
announced in March 1968, and the citation 
will be presented at the Membership Meeting 
of the Children’s Services Division at the 
ALA conference.—Virginia Haviland. 


Commitiee on Appointments—Kansas City 
(1968) Conference Program Committee 


(Membership in the two committees is the 
same.) The Committee on Appointments, after 
discussion, decided to oppose the suggestion 
from the Executive Board that the Committee 
on Organization abolish the Committee on Ap- 
pointments on the grounds that it has no vital 
function, since all members of ALA are urged 
to make suggestions for appointments and that 
the board reviews and approves them. The 
Committee on Appointments pointed out that 
its members, as vice-presidents of divisions, 
find it useful to see the appointments in order 
to avoid appointing the same persons to divi- 
sion committees. 

The Kansas City (1968) Conference Pro- 
gram Committee approved the procedures 
outlined in the “Staff Report on Questions 
Concerning the Planning of the Annual Con- 
ference.” Foster E. Mohrhardt outlined his 
areas of emphasis and his title, “Society and 
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Libraries,” and asked for other titles or vari- 
ations that would improve his title. 


Advisory Committee to the U.S. Jaycees 
Good Reading Program 


William Worrell of Akron, Ohio, industry 
cosponsor of the program, pointed out that 
there are now 23 exhibits of the salected 
books being used in 15 states and that 
350,000 printed book lists have been dis- 
tributed. 

The Jaycees listed specific ways in which 
they will promote the Good Reading Program 
at the national level in the coming year: 
printing 12,000 copies of the Good Reading 
Information Kit; sending letters to local Jay- 
cee officers naming librarians in their states 
who will cooperate in the program or those 
whe need Jaycee help on library improvement 
problems; publishing at least one explanatory 
article written by a librarian in Fusure, the 
Jaycee publication. 


Division Orientation Meeting 


Division presidents, presidents-elect, section 
chairmen, chairmen-elect, and executive secre- 
taries attended a one-day officer orientation 
meeting. Those present were introducec to the 
governing documents of ALA: policies, Con- 
stitution and Bylaws, Organization Manual, 
and the Goals for Action in a talk by Arthur 
Yabroff, chief, Fiscal Services, Library of 
Congress. Ruth Warncke, ALA deputy execu- 
tive director, spoke on “Leadership Responsi- 
bilities,” stressing the leadership role of divi- 
sions and sections and the kinds of responsi- 
bilities entailed in leadership, such as policy 
making and program development. 

Procedures and problems of communica- 
tion were discussed, based on an examination 
of a variety of memoranda sent to officers by 
various departments of ALA headquarters. 


Economic Opportunity Programs 
Commitiee 


The chairman asked Edwin Castagna, chair- 
man of the Legislation Committee; Germaine 
Krettek and Eileen Cooke, ALA Weshington 
Office; and Henry Drennan, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, to comment 
on the legislative picture for 1967—68 concern- 
ing antipoverty projects. The consensus was 
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that, while it is too early to predict the legisla- 
tive picture, the program is likely to be cur- 
tailed, particularly in relation to Adult Basic 
Education, Title I, ESEA, and the Community 
Action Program. The emphasis is on Head 
Start, of significance to CSD. This will involve 
the use of young people in leadership roles. It 
was suggested that ALA might produce a 
manual for young people on working with 
disadvantaged children. 

The committee agreed that the report on 
“Neighborhood Library Services,” a project 
of the National Book Committee, seemed in- 
adequate as a feasibility study. In two weeks 
the report, and a model, will be submitted to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Virginia 
Mathews of National Library Week reported 
that the Vista book kits are ready for distribu- 
tion. Guidelines on the use of the books and 
use of local library resources accompany the 
books. The suggestion for evaluation is to 
note the persons who outgrow the collection. 

It was suggested that ALA might identify 
other national associations working with the 
disadvantaged and cooperate with their pro- 
grams. It was further suggested that the com- 
mittee develop a statement of the importance 
of service to the disadvantaged. Mr. Drennan 
reported that LSB has developed two models 
for service to migrant workers and suggested 
that the committee can help to encourage li- 
brarians at the state and local levels to imple- 
ment such programs. 


Editorial Commitiee 


The committee approved publication of 
“Proceedings of the Conference on the Present 
Status and Future Prospects of Reference-In- 
formation Service” held in New York March 
30-April 1, 1966; selected an author to be 
invited to prepare a work on educational ser- 
vices to adults in public libraries, and voted 
to establish an advisory and planning sub- 
committee to prepare long-range plans for re- 
viewing nonprint materials in Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin. 

The committee received a progress report 
of the new list of books for elementary 
schools, K-8. Elizabeth Hodges, formerly su- 
pervisor, Baltimore County Public School 
Libraries and now lecturer at the University 
of North Carolina library school, accepted ap- 
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pointment as editor-compiler and has begun 
work on the compilation—Mrs. Pauline J. 
Love. 

The Subcommittee on New Lists for 
Schools prepared a proposal for a new list of 
periodicals for schools K-12 and recom- 
mended its acceptance as an Editorial Com- 
mittee project. Initial plans were formulated 
for a list of materials for vocational-educa- 
tional schools, and steps were taken to meet 
with representatives from the vocational-edu- 
cational field in the spring.—Pauline A. Cian- 
ciolo. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Instruction 
in the Use of Libraries 


The committee discussed recommendations 
to be made to the ALA Council at the San 
Francisco Conference. A subcommittee was 
appointed to draft a final report at a meeting 
in New York in March 1967. The committee 
considered a proposal by Southern Illinois 
University for an experimental project on 
teacher education in the selection and use of 
library resources at the secondary school 
level. It was decided to request President 
Mary .Gaver to write a supporting letter of en- 
dorsement.—George M. Bailey. 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


The committee discussed revision of the 
Library Bill of Rights for presentation to the 
Executive Board and presented the revision to 
that body on Tuesday, Jan. 10. It was given 
the support of the board for presentation to 
the ALA Council at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

The committee also adopted a resolution to 
present to the ALA Council a request that the 
Council resolve to note with concern the hid- 
den subsidies which go to authors and pub- 
lishers to support commercially distributed 
books without acknowledgment of the source 
of the subsidy. 


International Relations Committee 


Arthur Hamlin (librarian, University of 
Cincinnati), a Fulbright scholar at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, and Harold 
Tribolet of the R. R. Donnelly Company, Chi- 
cago, reported on flood damages to Italian 
libraries. 


The committee heard progress reports on 
current grant projects and proposals and a 
status report on activities of the International 
Relations Office. Jean Lowrie, chairman, 
AASL IRO Committee, discussed AASL’s 
participation in the World Congress of Orga- 
nizations in the Teaching Profession and the 
hope for a world congress of school librarians 
to be held in conjunction with the WCOTP 
meeting in Dublin in 1968-—David R. 
Hoffman. 


Junior Members Round Table 


The round table considered a proposal of 
Jack Dalton (dean, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University) that it sponsor a flight 
to England for younger librarians to visit 
British libraries and also a proposal for an 
ALA award for the “young librarian of the 
year.” —George M. Bailey. 


Committee on Legislation 


Phyllis Maggeroli, ALA’s special assistant 
for programs, reported that, in addition to the 
national legislative workshop held at the 1965 
Midwinter Meeting in Washington, seventeen 
states have benefitted from workshops spon- 
sored at state and regional levels. Paul How- 
ard, executive secretary, Federal Library Com- 
mittee, reported on a meeting of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Depository Library Pro- 
gram and the steps being taken to bring about 
more effective implementation of this govern- 
ment document distribution program. 

Other speakers during the meetings of the 
committee were: Robert Frase, director, 
Washington Office, American Book Publishers 
Council; Grant Venn, director, Bureau of 
Adult and Vocational Education, USOE; and 
Ray Fry, newly appointed director of 
the Library Services Division, USOE.— 
Edwin Castagna. 


Membership Committee 


The Executive Committee held its first or- 
ganizational meeting. The ACRL Membership 
Subcommittee recommended that it be dis- 
solved at the close of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. The Committee to Study Membership 
Bylaws met to revise and recommend needed 
changes in the membership bylaws. 

The Membership Committee suggested that 
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membership certificates be mailed to all insti- 
tutional members and that ALA membership 
statistics within each state, as of December 
31, 1966, be published in the earliest avail- 
able issue of the ALA Bulletin in 1967. 

ALA Membership Day will be October 17, 
1967. Emphasis will be the public library: 
personal membership for staff, trustees, and 
members of the Friends of the Library, 
and institutional membership for the library 
itself. 


Commission on National Planning 
for Library Education 


The commission voted that a small steering 
committee meet soon with the director of the 
Office for Library Education and the execu- 
tive director of ALA to discuss ways in which 
the commission can aid the OLE and to make 
recommendations concerning the status of the 
commission and possible future action. The 
group also decided to send a message of com- 
mendation to the ALA Executive Board on 
the establishment of the OLE, urging rec- 
ognition of the role of the directar of the 
office as one of leadership and irspiration 
greater than that normally expected of an exec- 
utive secretary of a division.—Lester Asheim. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Opportunities for 
Negro Students in the Library Profession 


The committee discussed the report on its 
survey of Negro graduates of ALA-accredited 
library schools within the last five years. 
Copies will be sent to the schools. It was de- 
cided to proceed with the publication of a 
brochure, in cooperation with the National 
Urban League, which would feature Negro 
librarians in responsible positions in a wide 
variety of types of libraries. The committee 
also discussed the development of a pilot re- 
cruitment project employing Negro recruiters 
on selected college campuses. A subcommittee 
was appointed to draw up a preliminary draft 
of the project—Myrl Ricking. 


Office for Research and Development 
Advisory Committee 


Eugene Kennedy of USOE reported the 
views of the USOE’s Bureau of Research on 
continuing support for the ALA Library Re- 
search Clearinghouse on the current basis. He 
suggested that perhaps ALA shoud submit a 
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proposal to become an ERIC Clearinghouse in 
Library and Information Sciences. The com- 
mittee provisionally endorsed the idea. 

The committee discussed the report by Mel- 
vin Voigt and Raynard C. Swank on a re- 
search program for ORD. Staff was instructed 
to revise the program incorporating new 
suggestions so that it can be considered fur- 
ther at the next meeting. The committee felt 
that it was now feasible to plan for longer pe- 
riods of time than one year. Staff was asked to 
prepare a long-range budget for later discussion. 


Panel on Unesco 


Raynard Swank reported on the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission on Unesco’s meeting in 
New Orleans in September 1966. His report 
referred to the new International Education 
Act in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Under this program, the 
U.S. government would promote long-term 
development of international education pro- 
grams-—to improve American knowledge of 
other countries as well as to aid education in 
other countries. A center of international 
cooperation is being established in the HEW 
department which will review and appraise 
U.S. international education programs and 
provide coordination for the government. The 
act also provides for the placement of educa- 
tional officers in our embassies overseas. 

It was stated that a United States sponsored 
international education conference would be 
held in the winter of 1968, probably with the 
Smithsonian Institution as host. Nasser Shari- 
fy reported on the Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries’ newly published index, stating his 
hope that a response to the twentieth anniver- 


sary of the Bulletin would be expressed in 
ALA journals. 


Joint Committee on the Union List 
of Serials 

Preceding the meeting of the committee, the 
chairman of its Subcommittee on a World 
List of Serials, Frederick H. Wagman, pre- 
sented to his subcommittee a proposal for the 
initial phases of a serials data program. The 
program, when fully implemented, would con- 
tinuously collect data about serials, file and 
update information about them, and make it 
available to the research community in cur- 
rent useful form. The central file would be in 
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machine language, and information would be 
available in list and in manipulable form. 

Following approval of the program by the 
subcommittee, the parent committee unani- 
mously passed the motion to authorize the 
subcommittee to proceed with the implemen- 
tation of the three tasks of the first phase of 
the total program: 1) Serials Data Element 
Project—to develop a standardized set of data 
elements needed to control serials as defined; 
2) Market Survey—to determine the nature 
of user requirements for the products and ser- 
vices of the program; and 3) Analysis and 
Pre-design—to express the outputs of prior 
tasks as costs and benefits by analyzing and 
designing. The timetable for this first phase 
of the program would carry it through De- 
cember 1967. 

Because of the great significance of this 
program to library services and research on 
the national and international scenes, phases 
two—four are identified: 

Phase []—As warranted by the cost-benefit 
ratio, this phase would add outside data and 
estimates of work loads. From these estimates, 
resources would be determined. Manual pro- 
cedures would be specified, softwave written 
in, and a system tested. Phase [/I—This 
phase would use the tools developed to run a 
pilot system, improve design, and develop a 
set of benefits and empirical costs. Phase 1V 
—This phase would convert all previous de- 
sign to a workable full-scale program. 

The director of the survey of New Serial 
Titles, A. F. Kuhlman, reported that, under 
the guidance of a subcommittee of the 
JCULS, a prospectus and questionnaire were 
developed on the effectiveness of New Serial 
Titles, sent to thirty librarians of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries for criticism, and 
finally submitted for completion to approxi- 
mately 1,300 libraries and other organizations 
that contribute to, or subscribe to, New Serial 
Titles. It is anticipated the survey will be 
completed and results analyzed by the next 
meeting of the committee at the San Francis- 
co Conference.—Howard Rovelstad. 


San Francisco Conference Program 
Committee 


ALA President Mary Gaver, committee 
chairman, reviewed her plans for the special 
program on “Library Manpower Crisis: Myth 


and Reality.” Speaker at the opening session 
will be Seymour Wolfbein. Ralph Conant, 
Robert Havighurst, Henry Drennan, and 
Sarah Reed will prepare papers. 

Phyllis Maggeroli, special assistant for 
program at ALA headquarters, reported on a 
color discussion film to be produced, with 
Mrs. Mildred Johnson, Edwin Castagna, John 
Frantz, and Mrs. Frances Kennon Johnson 
constituting the cast. The purpose of the film 
will be to identify the major problems of the 
library manpower shortage; it will be shown 
at one of the sessions of the special program 
at the San Francisco Conference. 

Miss Gaver announced that Douglas Knight, 
chairman of the National Library Advisory 
Commission, will speak at the opening session. 

CEE] 





PRE-REGISTRATION FOR CONFERENCE ' 
Persons planning to attend the San Francisco 
Conference will be able to pre-register by com- 
pleting and mailing a form to be included in the 
April issue of the Bulletin. Deadline for pre- 
registration will be May 31. 
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z INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON = 
$i COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 38 
$$  dexers in the following periodical and book #8 
Š:  indexes—APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY = 
INDEX, BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX, $; 
# BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX, CUMULATIVE $ 


= BOOK INDEX, EDUCATION INDEX, LIBRARY % 
$4 LITERATURE, READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL i 
ie LITERATURE and STANDARD CATALOG. a 
n es 
a Applicants for the periodical indexes should ES 
By be able to assign subject headings to articles = 
Be in current journals. It is desirable that appli- ee 
ee cants for CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and = 38 
i STANDARD CATALOG have cataloging ex- ee 
# perience. Applicants for APPLIED SCIENCE & #8 
ue TECHNOLOGY INDEX, BIOLOGICAL & AGRI- = 23 
$4 CULTURAL INDEX, BUSINESS PERIODICALS $ 
$S INDEX and EDUCATION INDEX should have % 
ee some subject background. Salary will depend Be 
Pa on qualifications and experience and will be Be 
ue «© reviewed annually. Many Company benefits ae 
He such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue K 
$ Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, etc. 5 day, $ 
ie 35 hour week. S 
ee a 
ue Applications should be addressed to: ee 
H F: 
es The Personnel Department Ee 
ee ent 
. THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY . 
ee 950 University Avenue ed 
ee Bronx, New York 10452 e 
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PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY AUTOMATION : 


June 22-24, 1967 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
San Francisco, California 


Sponsored By 


THE INFORMATION SCIENCE AND AUTOMATION DIVISION 
Co-Sponsored By 


THE RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
With the Cooperation Of 


The Circulation Services Section and 
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Equipment Committee, Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
The Information Retrieval Committee of the 
REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
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OBJECTIVES 


To review the state-of-the-art of library automation today and the prospects for the future, each 
session will concentrate on a particular area of library automation, identifying the general types 
of systems which are now operating in that area and discussing particular systems as examples or 
exceptions. Discussion periods will follow each presentation. Exhibits by data processing equip- 
ment manufacturers will demonstrate actual systems or provide for “hands-on” experience by 
conference attendees. 
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PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, JUNE 22 


8:30 Registration 
10:30 Keynote Address: The Future of Library Automation and Information Networks— 
Joseph Becker, EDUCOM 


2:00 Library Systems Analysis and Design—Paul L. St. Pierre and Edward A. Chapman, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Z 


6:30* Banquet at LAD Library Buildings Institute ee 
8:30} Joint Session with LAD Library Buildings Institute: Buildings Implications of Library 
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= Automation—Joseph Becker, EDUCOM, and Robert H. Rohlf, Library of Congress ie 
& FRIDAY, JUNE 23 es 


9:00 Acquisitions Systems——-Connie R. Dunlap, University of Michigan 
11:00 Automation of Cataloging Procedures—Wesley Simonton, University of Minnesota 
2:30 Production of Book Catalogs—Kelley Cartwright, University of California 


4:30 Implications of the Library of Congress Systems Study and the MARC Pilot Project 
Barbara E. Markuson, Henriette Avram, Library of Congress 
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ie ; 
ie SATURDAY, JUNE 24 : 
Ee 9:00 Serials Systems—Bruce Stewart, Texas A&M University es 
Es 11:00 Circulation Systems—C. Dake Gull, Indiana University ee 
a i ; 3 i . ee 
BS 2:30 Information Retrieval and Related Topics-—Charles P. Bourne, Programming Services, pe 
E * Fee of $11.00 for banquet and meeting. f Fee of $4.00 for meeting only. ee 
mee Reservations must be made in advance for either, Write LAD at address below. Ee 
: FOR RESERVATIONS ie 
ae Write to Preconference Institute on Library Automation, American Library Associa- Ha 
BS tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60611. Attendance limited to 900. ie 
Be Registration fee: $20 (does not include housing or meals). Be 
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San Francisco Conference Program Plans 


The first general session of the San Francisco 
Conference will convene at 8:30 P.M., Sunday, 
June 25. The second general session will be held 
at 8:30 p.m., Friday, June 30, after the inaugu- 
ral banquet for President-Elect Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt. 

The first Council session and the member- 
ship meeting will be held from 9 A.M. to 12 
noon on Tuesday, June 27. Councilors will 
meet for their second session at 9 A.M. Friday. 

The special program on library manpower 
will be held all day Wednesday, June 28, and 
on Thursday morning. 


Adult Services Division. The ASD-RSD 
Committee on Orientation will sponsor a pre- 
conference on the orientation of the out-of- 
school adult to the use of the public library. 
The workshop will be held at Del Webb’s 
Town House on June 23-24, with a registra- 
tion period from 7:30—-9 p.m. the previous 
evening. The workshop will be concerned with 
the use of reference tools and the public cat- 
alog and with helping the library user to find 
his way around the library. Registration will 
be limited to 300. 

The ASD program, “Reaching Community 
Leaders,” will be presented in two parts on 
Monday, June 26. A 10 A.M. session on 
“Labor Leadership” will be presented by the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor. 
The 2 P.M. session on “Reaching Community 
Opinion Makers” will be cosponsored by the 
LAD Public Relations Section, 

The 4:30 p.m. membership meeting also 
will be held on June 26, as will a dinner meet- 
ing with a program cosponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 


American Association of School Librarians. 
AASL’s State Assembly Breakfast will be held 
on Thursday, June 29, at 7:30 a.m. Doris 
Young Kuhn, visiting professor, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Hawaii, will speak on 
“The School Librarian, a Catalyst in Learn- 
in g.” 

Frances Henne, professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York, will 


speak at the program meeting on Friday, June 
30, at 2 P.M. Her topic will be “Educated Man- 
power for School Libraries—the New Stan- 
dards.” 


American Association of State Libraries. A 
workshop and the membership meeting of 
ASL will be held on Thursday, June 29, 2-6 
P.M., on “Implementing Title II: LSCA.” 
Goal of the meeting is to secure the develop- 
ment of statements of policy and principle and 
to share ideas on means and methods of carry- 
ing them out. 


American Library Trustee Association. 
ALTA will be working closely with other di- 
visions (ASL, ISAD, PLA, RSD) in program 
planning for San Francisco and will be meet- 
ing during conference week rather than on 
the weekend. Plans are well along for pro- 
grams on such subjects as automation, the 
potential of LSCA Title III (cooperation), the 
new library standards, the evaluation of li- 
brary systems, and communications tech- 
niques and devices in the manpower crisis. 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. The ACRL program will be con- 
cerned with the general conference theme, 
and the speaker will be a prominent university 
chancellor. | 

The Advisory Committee on Cooperation 
with Education and Professional Organiza- 
tions plans to invite a dozen organizations to 
send representatives to meet with the commit- 
tee and other librarians for a luncheon. 

The College Libraries Section program will 
deal with Non-Western resources, including a 
discussion by faculty members on the ap- 
proaches to teaching Non-Western studies, 
with comments by librarians on library im- 
plications. | 

The Junior College Libraries Section and 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
will cosponsor a conference at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, June 21-24, on 
problems of junior college library develop- 
ment. Administrators and librarians are ex- 
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pected to participate. The conference program 
will focus on personnel needs for junior col- 
lege librarians. 

The Rare Books Section preconference, to 
be held at Stanford June 22-24 will cover 
“techniques for special collections,” including 
methods of disposing of duplicate or un- 
wanted material, exhibition techniques, and 
valuation and appraisal. 

The Subject Specialists Section Program 
will be provided by the Agricultura and Bio- 
logical Sciences Subsection on the National 
Library of Medicine’s approach to informa- 
tion network and network structure. 

“Trends in Budgeting for Acacemic Li- 
braries” will be the subject of the University 
Libraries Section’s program. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries. “Standards for Libraries—Their Cre- 
ative and Practical Uses” will be the topic of 
a program on Thursday, June 29, at 2 P.M. 
There will be a panel presentation to illustrate 
the use of standards in several types of insti- 
tution libraries, 

At a dinner meeting on Thursday evening, 
Norman Harrington, group counseling super- 
visor, California State Prison, San Quentin, 
will speak on “Using Semantics to Rehabili- 
tate.” A brief membership meetirg will fol- 
low. 

The AHIL Exceptional Service Award will 
be presented at a 12:30 P.M. luncheon on Fri- 
day, June 30. William Glasser, author of 
Reality Therapy, will speak on the dynamics 
of therapy. Following his talk, a panel will 
discuss “Planning for Institutional Library 
Service.” 

Two tours have been planned for AHIL 
members: one to San Quentin Prison on 
Wednesday and another to Napa State Hos- 
pital, California Medical Facility, and Mart- 
inez VA Hospital on Saturday. 


Children’s Services Division. CSD will spon- 
sor a preconference, “The World of Storytell- 
ing,” June 23-24 in the San Francisco Hilton. 
Meeting topics will include “The Folklorist 
Looks at Storytelling: Depth, Meaning, Ori- 
gins”; “The Spirit of the Storyteller”; 
“Stories and Poetry in the Story Hour”; and a 
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panel on “Planning, Evaluation, Staffing of 
the Story Hour.” 

CSD’s program meeting on “Library Ser- 
vices to Children in the Mosaic of Adminis- 
tration,” June 26 at 10 a.M., will be followed 
by the business meeting and preceded by a 
continental breakfast. 

For the first time, the Newbery-Caldecott 
Dinner in San Francisco will feature closed 
circuit television to enable all participants to 
view the speakers. 


Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion. ISAD will sponsor a preconference Insti- 
tute on Library Automation, a state of the art 
review designed for interested, generally in- 
formed persons who are not specialists in au- 
tomation. Plans include general presentations 
on “Automation in Perspective”; specific pres- 
entations on acquisitions, circulation, catalog- 
ing, book catalogs, serial systems, information 
retrieval systems, systems analyses, and LC pro- 
grams related to other libraries; and exhibits. 
The institute will be cosponsored by the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division and 
the Circulation Services Section of the Library 
Administration Division. 


Intellectual Freedom Committee. The com- 
mittee will cosponsor a preconference with 
AASL and YASD on “Intellectual Freedom 
and the Teenager” at the Jack Tar Hotel, 
June 23-25, The program will consist of ad- 
dresses by experts outside librarianship, panel 
discussions, workshops, and a summary of the 
findings and opinions. The meal periods will 
be integrated with the total program, with 
talks and discussions at those times, and work- 
shop sessions under discussion leaders will be 
interspersed throughout the meeting in the 
expectation that a logical development of 
opinion and reaction will take place. Regis- 
tration fee will be $23; attendance will be 
limited to 400. 


Junior Members Round Table. JMRT and 
the ALA Membership Committee will again 
cosponsor an orientation session for per- 
sons attending their first conference. Robert 
Vosper, ALA’s immediate past president, will 
address the group and round table discus- 
sions will be led by ALA resource persons. 
A trip is being planned to the Napa Valley 
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wineries, followed by a dinner and speaker. 
An exhibit booth will be provided, as well 

as a hospitality suite, the latter through the 

courtesy of the Exhibits Round Table. 


Library Administration Division. The 
Buildings and Equipment Section of LAD will 
sponsor a Library Buildings Institute on June 
22-24. The Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division will cooperate in planning 
the sessions on automation. The program will 
consist of a general session on automation and 
library building planning. 

The Buildings Committee for College and 
University Libraries will have five sessions on 
critiques of college, university, and junior 
college library buildings. The Planning 
School Library Quarters Committee will em- 
phasize newer technical developments and 
their application to elementary, junior, and 
senior high school buildings. The Architecture 
Committee for Public Libraries will focus on 
community analysis, site selection, bond is- 
sues and referendums, and the building pro- 
gram. In addition they will have a session de- 
voted to medium and large public library 
building critiques. The Buildings Committee 
for Hospital, Institution, and Special Libraries 
will center its program on the application of 
automation to hospital, correctional institu- 
tion, and special libraries, 

The Section on Circulation Services, to- 
gether with the BES Equipment Committee, 
will cosponsor with ISAD a Preconference 
Institute on Library Automation. 

LAD will cosponsor with the Library Edu- 
cation Division a general session on “Library 
Education: Use and Abuse.” The program 
will consist of a library educator and a reac- 
tor panel. 

The division will also cosponsor a general 
session with ISAD on automation and its 
effect on administration and personnel. 

The Insurance for Libraries Committee of 
LOMS is planning a program meeting which 
will discuss the procedures in adjusting an 
insurance plan and will review the various 
kinds of insurance which library administra- 
tors should consider in developing an insur- 
ance program. They will also review the re- 
sults of a questionnaire on the value of the 
ALA model insurance plan. 


The Section on Personnel Administration 
and the Library Committee of the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the Handi- 
capped will jointly sponsor a program. 

The PRS Committee on Public Relations 
Services to Libraries is planning a Public Re- 
lations Festival for the conference. The PRS 
Friends of the Library Committee is holding 
its annual Friends luncheon on Tuesday, 
June 27, with a nationally known speaker, 
followed by a program in the afternoon. 


Library Education Division. A program on 
“Library Education: Use and Abuse” will be 
held on Monday, June 26, cosponsored by LED 
and the Library Administration Division. The 
questions of whether library schools are giv- 
ing the practical training needed in on-the-job 
situations and whether libraries are offering 
beginning librarians appropriate professional 
opportunities will be discussed, as will the 
place of training for clerical tasks in the li- 
brary personnel picture. 


Public Library Association. The Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee programs on Mon- 
day, June 26, and Thursday, June 29, at 
8:30 a.m. will include reports on statewide 
system development in Illinois and the co- 
ordination of small libraries into a region in 
Arkansas, 

Tuesday, June 27, from 2 to 5 P.M., PLA 
will cosponsor with ALTA and RSD a panel 
discussion on “High Quality Library Ser- 
vices: Are Systems the Answer?” A prelim- 
inary report on “Study of Systems,” being 
made by Nelson Associates, will be included. 

The membership meeting of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section will be held Thurs- 
day, June 29, at 8:30 a.m. A noon luncheon 
will be followed by a program presented by 
the AFLS, “Bridges of Understanding: Help- 
ing Military Personnel Understand Their Role, 
Especially in Southeast Asia.” 

PLA’s membership meeting will be held at 
8:30 P.M. on Thursday. 


Reference Services Division. The member- 
ship meeting will be a dinner celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of RSD with a program 
forecasting the next ten years of reference 
service and of the division. The presentation 
will be based on a distillation of forecasts to 
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be made this spring by the division’s leaders. 
Other programs which RSD units will 
sponsor or cosponsor include a preconference 
workshop on orientation, a program on presi- 
dential libraries, one on systems and stan- 
dards, and one on solving interlibrary loan 
problems on the state and regional level. 


Resources and Technical Services Division. 
RTSD will cosponsor with the Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division a preconference 
Institute on Library Automation. 

In keeping with the conference theme of 
“library manpower,” RTSD will present a pro- 
gram with papers on staff utilization in tech- 
nical services. The program will be held at 
2 P.M.,luesday, June 27, and will be followed 
at 4:30 by a brief business session and a re- 
ception for division members. 

The joint committee of RTSD and the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council will present a 
program on problems of mutual concern. 

In its membership meeting on Monday after- 
noon, June 26, the Acquisitions Section will 
hear a report from Evelyn Hensel on the re- 
sults of the study cosponsored by RTSD and 
the National League of Cities to develop guide- 
lines for book purchasing. 

The Cataloging and Classification Section is 
planning a program for Monday afternoon on 
the Library of Congress Subject Heading List 
and the effect of the Shared Catalcging Pro- 
gram on subject headings. This will be fol- 
lowed by an evening session on the Sears List 
and a review of the use of the LC and Sears 


lists. 

-The Copying Methods Section is planning a 
Monday afternoon program on the new copy- 
right bill. 

The Serials Section will present a report on 
the survey of the use of New Serials Titles or 
on the Union List of Serials, also on Monday 
afternoon. 

On the evening of Tuesday, June 27, the 
Book Catalogs Committee will sponsor a pro- 
gram on book catalogs in academic and pub- 
lic libraries, as well as regional centers; on 
methods of preparing book catalogs; and on 
user reactions to book catalogs. 


Young Adult Services Division. YASD will 
cosponsor with the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee and the American Association of School 
Librarians a preconference on “Intellectual 
Freedom and the Teenager.” 

A Tenth Anniversary Luncheon has been 
scheduled for 12:15 p.m. on June 26. It will 
be followed by four simultaneous afternoon 
programs with an overall theme of “Know- 
How: Creative Library Service to Young 
Adults.” The four program topics will be 1) 
“way-out” ways of reaching the young: pro- 
gramming in and out of the library; 2) YA 
“know-how” in the library: instruction in the 
use of the library; 3) from page to profes- 
sional: recruitment on the high school level; 
and 4) the librarian’s image and mass media: 
techniques of public relations in reaching the 
young adult. 

eee 





“CONFIDENCE” 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from eny one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 


ing and accepted procedures. 
‘Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 


—ond Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Completeness of 


Stability, Responsible Management, 
Service, and Efficiency. 
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From America’s religious editors... 


Reasons why 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
belongs in your 


library: 
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TODAY 
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Now Serving 
Over 250,000 

Protestant Clergy 
And 
Lay Leaders 









On CHRISTIANITY TODAY’s tenth anniversary, religious news editors recognized its 
unique position among Christian publications. Witness some of their comments: 


“CHRISTIANI 


TY TODAY has done more in the last ten years to focus thinking on 


the positive strength of evangelicals than any other earthly agency... It is high 
time for the Church to have a voice, a spokesman, an imparter of the truth about 
the biblical doctrine of evangelicals. They are nof nor should they be swallowed 
up in the relentless drive for unification of larger segments of believers.” 


“As religious 


Robert W. Schwartz, The Pittsburgh Press 


news editor of the New York Times, I see dozens of journals. Among 


the most significant is CHRISTIANITY TODAY because it is the expression of a 
viewpoint which, while certainly not unimportant in the total religious life of 
America, is nevertheless under-represented in the church press.” 


John Cogley, The New York Times 


“My feeling is that the magazine well fills a need in the field of Christian literature 


... While n 
magazine has 
had sometime 


ot watering down its evangelical and conservative convictions, the 
brought an intelligence and cohesiveness to the presentation that I 


s felt was lacking.” 
Dan L. Thrapp, The Los Angeles Times 


«| I imagine the magazine has filled quite a gap in the past ten years in furnish- 
ing a comprehensive yet readable digest of evangelical happenings, with more 


objectivity th 


Because of its ser 


an other news efforts in the evangelical field in the past.” 
Hiley Ward, The Detroit Free Press 


vice to the large and important evangelical segment of Christian 


thought, shouldn’t CHRISTIAN ITY TODAY be in your library? If you are not now re- 
ceiving it, let us send you a sample copy. Simply write today to: 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY Washington Building. Washington, D. C. 20005 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 





How you can expand 
your record collection, 
speed your cataloging, 
and spare your budget 
with the RCA Victor 
Library Record Service. 


po O MAA A forks: SHOT OEY i e E A e i RNAI tment 


To: Ginn Library Services 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 02117 


Pleaze send prices and full details on the 
ROA Victor Library Record Service to: 
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Whether you spend $60 a year on records, or $300 or 
more, RCA Victor has a subscription plan that will let your 
record budget buy more records. 


Records by subscription cost you even less than at RCA’s 
special prices to schools and libraries—one plan averages 
just $1.50 per record. All postage is completely prepaid. 


These are the records you want, specially suited to library 
collections. All selections are outstanding new recordings, 
with a wide choice of alternates from catalog standards. 


Seven plans are available—choose the ones that best 
suit your needs [] Juvenile and educational—-Dr. Seuss, 
songs and stories, music appreciation [7] Classical music 
-two plans, one modest, one more complete T] Opera 
and choral—superb voices of the ‘Met,’ the Robert Shaw 
chorale and others [] Popular, jazz and folk music— 
brightest stars of the contemporary scene [] Broadway 
and spoken word-——original cast, movie soundtrack, theat- 
rical highlights, documentary material [] Comprehensive 
~an all-inclusive plan comprising records from each of 
the above plans. 


Free Library of Congress cards are included for each rec- 
ord. For prices and more information, mail the coupon 
today. 


Ginn Library Services 


exclusive Educational Agent for RCA 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1966 


This list has been compiled for use by the gen- 
eral reader and by librarians who work with 
adult readers. Its purpose is to call attention 
to those titles published during 1966 which 
are significant additions to the world of books. 
Thirty libraries from all sections of the 
United States assisted in the compilation of 
the list. Council members include William H. 
Cox, Rochester, N.Y., Public Library, chair- 
man; Dorothy L. Bevis; Eugene M. Johnson; 
Clayton E. Kilpatrick; Don Olsen; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Parker; Richard Powdrell; Martha L. 
Reynolds; Irene Slevken; Ray Smith; and 
George W. Wakefield. 

Notre: Alice K. Monroe, Cleveland Public 
Library, served as chairman of the Council 
until her death in August 1966. 


ALBEE, Epwarp. A Delicate Balance; a Play. 
Atheneum. Probing drama of human rela- 
tionships and responsibility. 

ALEICHEM, SHOLOM, pseud. (Rabinowitz, 
Shalom). Old Country Tales. Selected and 
tr., with an intro., by Curt Leviant. Putnam. 
Stories of Jewish village life in Old Russia. 

ALTIZER, Tuomas, J. J., and Hamitton, WIL- 
LIAM. Radical Theology and the Death of 
God. Bobbs-Merrill. Incisive inquiry into 
modern theology and society. 

ANDERSON, MARGARET. Children of the South. 
With a foreword by Ralph McGill. Farrar. 
Effects of school desegregation on Southern 
children, both Negro and white. 

ARDREY, Rosert. The Territorial Imperative; 
a Personal Inquiry into the Animal Origins 
of Property and Nations. Atheneum. A live- 
ly exploration of the animal instinct to ac- 
quire and defend property. 

ASHTON-WARNER, SYLVIA. Greenstone. Simon 
and Schuster. Maori lore is interwoven in 
the poetically written story of a family in a 
New Zealand English community. 

Bartu, Joun. Giles Goat-Boy; or, the Revised 


New Syllabus. Doubleday. A symbol-filled 
satire relates the grotesque adventures of a 
human born into a goat herd. 

BEADLE, GEORGE WELLS, and BEADLE, MURIEL. 
The Language of Life; an introduction to 
the science of genetics. Doubleday. Easy-to- 
understand explanation of the science of 
genetics and related contemporary theories. 

Beam, Pui C. Winslow Homer at Prout’s 
Neck. With a foreword by Charles Lowell 
Homer. Little. The growth of an American 
painter meticulously unfolded. 

Bituincton, James H. The Icon and the Axe; 
an interpretive history of Russian culture. 
Knopf. Highly readable analysis of Russian 
thought and culture over the past 600 years. 

Birp, CAROLINE. The Invisible Scar. McKay. 
The impact of the Depression of the 1930's 
on the individual and subsequent economic 
thinking. 

Bowen, CATHERINE (Drinker). Miracle at 
Philadelphia; the Story of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, May to September 1787. 
Little. A fresh, informal account of the Con- 
vention of 1787. 

Carr, Donatp Eron. Death of the Sweet Wa- 
ters. Norton. The mounting fresh-water 
crisis, its background, course, and cure. 

Crraicr PELLICER, ALEJANDRO. Treasures of 
Spain from Charles V to Goya; introd. by 
F. J. Sanchez Canton; tr. by Robin Kem- 
ball [and others]. Skira-World. Architec- 
ture and art magnificently illustrated. 

COLETTE, SIDONIE GABRIELLE. Earthly Para- 
dise; an Autobiography Drawn from Her 
Lifetime Writings by Robert Phelps. Farrar. 
Unified account of Colette’s life assembled 
from her many writings. 

CowLEY, MALCOLM, and FAULKNER, WILLIAM. 
The Faulkner-Cowley File; Letters and 
Memories, 1944-1962. Viking. A noted 
author-editor bond is revealed in letters. 

Cricuton, Roserr. The Secret of Santa Vit- 
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toria; a novel. Simon and Schuster. Italian 
peasants outwit the Nazis in an entertain- 
ing novel. 

DANIELSON, BENGT. Gauguin in the South Seas. 
Tr. by Reginald Spink. Doubleday. Schol- 
arly appraisal of the artist’s last years. 

EISENSTAEDT, ALFRED. Witness to Our Time. 
Foreword by Henry R. Luce. Studio-Viking. 
Photographer’s view of world events and 
people 1920-1960. 

FLETCHER, JosepH FRANCIS. Situation Ethics: 
The New Morality. Westminster. An ap- 
proach to ethics through the love of man 
rather than through law. 

GLAZE, ANDREW. Damned Ugly Children; 
Poems. Trident. Honesty, bite, and humor 
shape the ungentle poems Glaze terms his 
progeny. 

GODDEN, Jon, and Goppen, Rumer. Two Un- 
der the Indian Sun. Knopf and Viking. The 
India of their childhood transfixed in mem- 
ory. 

Graves, Ropert. Collected Poems, 1965. Dou- 
bleday. Poems of love and imagination by a 
dauntless romantic. 

HarL, Donaup. Henry Moore; the Life and 
Work of a Great Sculptor. Harper. A poet’s 
perceptive profile of Moore as sculptor and 
man. 

Hart, Epwarp TwrrceneLL. The Hidcen Di- 
mension. Doubleday. The what and why of 
cultural differences regarding space and pri- 
vacy. 

Hazzarp, SHIRLEY., The Evening of the Holi- 
day. Knopf. Finely drawn novella of a 
doomed summer love in Italy. 

Hertsroner, Rogert L, The Limits of Ameri- 
can Capitalism. Harper. Provocative notions 
on shifting patterns in American capitalism. 

Horcuner, A. E. Papa Hemingway; a Per- 
sonal Memoir. Random. Fond yet merciless 
report of a writer’s last days. 

Tue Hours oF CATHERINE OF CLEVES. Introd. 
and commentaries by John Plummer. Bra- 
ziller. Beautiful reproduction in color of an 
outstanding fifteenth-century illuminated 
manuscript. 

Kaptan, Justin. Mr. Clemens and Mark 
Twain, a Biography. Simon and Schuster. 
Twain’s complexities and self-contradictions 

_ penetratingly examined. 

Lancaster, Ricwarp. Piegan: a Look from 

_. within at the Life, Times, and Legacy of an 
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American Indian Tribe. Doubleday. Intro- 
ducing an aged chief and Piegan Blackfoot 
legends, lore, and life today. 

LEKACHMAN, RoserT. The Age of Keynes. 
Random. Lucid look at the impact of 
Keynes’s innovative economics. 

Lewis, Oscar. La Vida; a Puerto Rican fam- 
ily in the Culture of Poverty—San Juan and 
New York. Random. The plight of the Puer- 
to Rican disadvantaged portrayed in their 
own words. 

Linpsay, Jack. J. M. W. Turner: His Life and 
Work; a critical biography. New York 
Graphic Society. Fresh analysis in depth of 
the man and his art. 

Lioyp, ALAN. The Making of the King, 1066. 
Holt. An epic crisis and its key participants 
brought vividly to life. 

Lorenz, Konrap. On Aggression. Tr. by Mar- 
jorie Kerr Wilson. Harcourt. Biological and 
human truths on the nature and role of ag- 
gression. | 

Luce, Gay GAER, and SEGAL, Junius. Sleep. 
Coward-McCann. Scintillating survey of 
sleep-science findings. 

MALAMUD, BERNARD. The Fixer. Farrar. A hu- 
man spirit triumphs over brutality in this 
novel. 

Maurotis, ANDRE. Prometheus; The Life of 
Balzac. Tr. by Norman Denny. Harper. 
Balzac’s genius, color, and greed portrayed 
with verve. 

Mirrorp, Nancy. The Sun King. Harper. Lou- 
is XIV and Versailles in lively text, sumptu- 
ously illustrated. 

Moore, Marianne. Tell Me, Tell Me; Granite, 
Steel, and Other Topics. Viking. Precise 
paeans, in verse, to life’s versatility and 
vigor. 

Naper, Rapa. Unsafe at Any Speed; the 
Designed-In Dangers of the American Au- 
tomobile. Grossman. A hard-hitting expose 
of designed-in dangers in American cars. 

OGBURN, CHARLESTON. The Winter Beach. 
Morrow. Sensitive, philosophic nature-log of 
a winter trip down the U.S. Eastern sea- 
board. 

OLDENBOURG, Zor. The Crusades. Tr. from the 
French by Anne Carter. Pantheon. Brilliant 
scholarly history of the first three crusades. 

Parks, Gorpon., A Choice of Weapons. Har- 
per. A Negro photographer’s successful 
struggle to overcome poverty and prejudice. 
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Pratu, SyiviA. Ariel. Harper. Posthumous 
collecting of intense, personal lyrics. 

REXROTH, KENNETH. An Autobiographical 
Novel. Doubleday. The poet’s zestful recall 
of art and thought in the 1920’s and 1930's. 

RoETHKE, THEODORE. Collected Poems. Dou- 
bleday. The life work: of a distinguished 
American poet. 

Sanpoz, Mari. The Battle of the Little Big- 
horn. Lippincott. Well-documented, exciting 
re-creation of Custer’s last battle. 

Scorr, PauL. The Jewel in the Crown; a nov- 
el. Morrow. The color and tragedy of Brit- 
ish India in a novel of interracial love. 

Sincer, Isaac Basuevis. In My Father’s Court. 
Farrar. Tragicomic stories of a Polish rab- 
binical court. 

Sontac, Susan. Against Interpretation, and 
Other Essays. Farrar. Fresh criticism of 
avant-garde culture. 

THEOBALD, Ropert, ed. The Guaranteed In- 
come: Next Stop in Economic Evolution? 
Doubleday. Opposed views on guaranteed 
income plans. 

Tuca, Paur. The Future of Religions. Ed. 
by Jerald C. Brauer. Harper. Last lecture 
by a noted theologian and tributes of his 
peers, 

Toranp, Joun. The Last 100 Days. Random. 
Eyewitness views of World War IFs clos- 
ing tragedy, stupidity, and grim humor. 

Traven, B. The Night Visitor, and Other Sto- 
ries. Introd. by Charles Miller. Hill and 
Wang. Masterly evocations—ironic and 
sympathetic—of the Mexican Indian. 

TucHMAN, Bargara (Wertheim). The Proud 
Tower. Macmillan. A captivating portrait of 
the world before the war, 1890-1914. 

Warren, Ropert Penn. Selected Poems. New 
and Old, 1923-1966. Random. Disciplined 
poetry on contemporary man and universal 
themes. 

West, Resecca, pseud. The Birds Fall Down. 
Viking. Humor, tension, and tragedy with 
convincing characterization in a novel with 
a 1900 milieu. 

Yapin, YicaEL. Masada; Herod’s Fortress 
and the Zealots’ Last Stand. Tr. from the 
Hebrew by Moshe Pearlman. Random. 
Archaeology and history skillfully blended 
by an Israeli scholar. 
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mission to reprint this list or any portion of it 
as news is expressly granted to libraries, pe- 
riodicals, and newspapers, but permission to 
reprint it for resale purposes is hereby denied 
to commercial printing firms. The ALA Pub- 
lishing Department offers the list for sale in 
leaflet form: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, 
$11; 500, $20; 1000, $35; 2500, $75; 5000, 
$125. ees 
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Recommended for Libraries 


MODERN WOODWORK FOR PLEASURE 
J. N. Green 


“This small volume contains working drawings, 
cleariy and simply presented, for more than 30 
projects. >. 


Although there are dozens of simple 
project books for woodworking available, this one 
is a useful addition. Some of its projects are novel, 
and all of them are presented in a notably superior 
manner both for verbal directions and working 
drawings. Public libraries will use this book well,” 
—Library Journal, 9715/66. (Taplinger Publishin 
Company) $3.95 


y . Distri uted by 


29 East 10th Street New York 100 












SINCE 1844 


Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. 
for free catalogs, literature. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


“> CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 


1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 
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Thats why they need 7 


the International 


-the encyclopedia created specifically 


for secondary school reference 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL is in a unique 
position to fulfill the need for a true intermediate 
encyclopedia. Because it was created entirely new 
in the 1960’s, the editors were able to use the recent 
findings of the J. Harlan Shores Survey of Sec- 
ondary School Reference Needs (University of 
Illinois). Every article, every illustration is there 
because the secondary school teachers and students 
of today said it was needed. 

Since it was created in this decade, the INTER- 
NATIONAL used the latest advancements in the art 
of information communication. Secondary school 
students respond eagerly to its lively, up-to-date 
language and illustrations. They also benefit from 
the contemporary scholarship that has shed new 
light on traditional areas not frequently revised by 
older encyclopedias. 

And recognizing that these students are at a 
critical point in establishing their goals, the 
INTERNATIONAL introduced its widely welcomed 
Career Guides—52 major articles that discuss spe- 
cific careers, advise how to prepare for them and 
describe the rewards they offer. 

It takes special understanding to teach adoles- 
cents, And a special encyclopedia to reach them. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Ge Grolier Educational Corporation — 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


News from the 


Divisions 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


NOMINEES 
The following nominations for 1967-68 are pre- 
sented as the reports of the nominating commit- 
tees of the Library Administration Division: 


Vice-President and President-Elect 
Joun F. Anperson, Tucson, Ariz., Public Li- 
brary 
WituiaM S. GELLER, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
Public Library 


ALA Councilor 
Mark Crum, Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library 
Eowin G. Jackson, Hartford, Conn., Public Li- 
brary 


Section on Business and Equipment 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Eiect 
Wittram W. Bryan, Peoria, Il, Public Library 
DonaLp E. Tuompson, Wabash College Library, 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Secretary 
Dean C. Gross, Harrisburg, Pa., Public Library 
SCHUYLER L. Morr, Bernardsville, N.J., Public 
Library 


Member of Executive Committee 
Epwarp B. Haywarp, Hammond, Ind., Public 
Library 
Howard F. McGaw, Washington State College, 
Bellingham 


Section on Circulation Services 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Hartey C. Brooxs, Jr, Ohio State University 

Libraries, Columbus 
Wittiam L. WiLLiamson, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 


Section on Library Organization and Management 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elezct 
Anprew Gepprs, Nassau Library System, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 
G. Frinr Purpy, Wayne State University Li- 
brary, Detroit. 


Member of Executive Committee 
Emit W. ALLEN, Jr, New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, Concord 
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Jack W. Bryant, Worcester, Mass., Public Li- 
brary 


Section on Personnel Administration 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Veronica M. Boast, Brooklyn Public Library 
PETER Spyers-Duran, University of Wisconsin 
Library, Milwaukee 


Secretary 
Mrs. Marjorie M. McAuister, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Public Library 
Heren T. McGirr, Columbia University Library, 
New York 


Member of Executive Committee, 1967-68 
JANE FLENER, Indiana University Library, Bloom- 
ington 
Narai N. Nicwotson, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge 


Member of Executive Committee, 1967-69 
PACE ACKERMAN, University of California Re- 
search Library, Los Angeles 
Grace P. Stocum, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 


Section on Public Relations 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Fayrue ELLIOTT, Oakland, Calif., Public Library 
ALAN Kuster, Rochester, N.Y., Public Library 


Member of Executive Committee 
BERNARD L, OpreNNEER, Traverse City, Mich., 
Publie Library 
CHARLES M. WEISENBERG, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary eee 





RADIO, TV, FILM FESTIVAL 
The Public Relations Section of the Library Ad- 


ministration Division will sponsor a radio, televi- 
sion, and film festival and seminar during the 
San Francisco Conference. The purpose of the 
festival is to encourage wider and better use of 
the media by libraries and to recognize outstand- 
ing programs in these areas. 

Awards will be presented during the festival 
for those radio, television, and film productions 
of libraries which, in the opinion of the judges, 
represent the best use of the three media. The 
awards will be for radio spot, radio program, 
television spot, television program, and film. 

Any library or library system is eligible to 
enter the competition provided their entries were 
produced and used between June 1, 1964 and 
Dec. 1, 1966. 

Entries should be submitted by March 25 to 
Kathleen Molz, c/o Television Information Of- 
fice, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 10022. 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


Library Technology Reports 


With publication of the November 1966 issue, 
Library Technology Reports ended its second 
year. This $100-a-year, bimonthly subscription 
service for library administrators has been very 
successful. The January 1965 issue, the first, 
went to 450 subscribers. The November 1966 is- 
sue was mailed to 835 subscribers. 

At the start, a list of 25 subjects was selected 
as appropriate for the Reports. Through the sec- 
ond year material had been published on four- 
teen of these subjects, and there are plans for 
reports on several additional ones—for example, 
both listening and projection equipment. 

Subjects reported on are selected for several 
reasons, including demand for information 
about them and availability of money and con- 


tractors. The financial success of the Reports 
and continued support from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources made it possible to commit the 
program to a $44,000 contract with Buyers Lab- 
oratory, Inc., for new testing and republication 
rights, the evaluations of card catalog cabinets 
and steel shelving, and expanded testing and 
evaluations by William R. Hawken, LTP’s con- 
sultant on reproducing research material. 

Planned for the near future are reports on 
office furniture (secretarial posture chairs of 
contemporary design) ; new-model photocopiers, 
reader-printers, and printers by Mr. Hawken; 
and circulation control (Demco and IBM 357 
book charging systems). These commitments 
and plans will provide a continuing flow of orig- 
inal material for the Reports in the months 
ahead and make the service of ever-increasing 
value to library administrators. 

The March issue of Library Technology Re- 
ports contains evaluations of the Filmac 400 Se- 
ries of reader-printers manufactured by 3M and 
of nine double-pedestal, steel office desks of con- 
temporary design, and another report on steel 
shelving, this one on Globe-Wernicke’s product. 


Binding Study 
Distribution of the report entitled Develop- 
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LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 

ositions immediately available in new 
Sceiches subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 








Try One Free 
For 10 Days 


Prove to yourself why Potdevin Label 
Pasters are used by the world’s most up- 
to-date libraries to cut costs and speed 
processing of up to 250 books per hour 
with only one operator. 


Economical hand-operated or motor- 
driven models (6, 8%, 12, 18 inch 


widths) feature accurate glue control (jie 


regulators — provide thorough over-all 
gluing without messy oozing at edges. 
Ungummed side stays clean. And you 
save money too. No need to pay for and 
stock expensive pre-gummed labels. 


In addition to the line of label pasters, 
Potdevin Edge Gluers are available for 
quick application of due date slips, 
pockets, etc., neatly, permanently and 
accurately. 


For particulars, write: 


nto In n è 
© Potdevin Machine Company 
S > 274 North Street 
poroen Teterboro, New Jersey 


@ 
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ment of Performance Standards for Bindings 
Used in Libraries, Phase II, announced earlier, 
has been delayed. It is hoped that distribution 
can be made before the end of March. The book 
is LTP Publication No. 10 which the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department will sell for $3. The re- 
port will also be distibuted automatically to sub- 
scribers to LTP’s numbered publications. 


Carpet Underlays 


The report of the project to evaluate carpet 
underlays—a project that LTP monitored—is 
now being sold by the Institutional Research 
Council, 221 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 
for $5. 


Reusable Shipping Containers 


As reported in the May 1966 Bulletin, the re- 
usable shipping container for interlibrary loan 
shipments, developed for LTP by Container Lab- 
oratories Corp., is being marketed in the United 
States by Demco Library Supplies. The Demco 
company will also sell the container in Canada. 
Biblioteksjanst, of Lund, Sweden, will market 
the container in the four Scandinavian countries 
—Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden. eee 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY “fon stocx: 
HARDWOOD 
UTILITY BOOK TRUCKS 


(illustrated at right) 


ROL-RACK * REDI-RACK 
AND OTHER MOBILE BOOKCASES 


No longer must you wait months for the 
delivery of mobile bookcases and other library 
accessories. All orders filled immediately — 
from our own warehouse stocks. Attractive, 
sturdy and durable furniture. Made of choice 
selected hardwood — natural wood or walnut = 3614” HIGH i 


finish. Crafted only by 62” OF SHELF SPACE 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN DELIVERED $9150 


g a Grolier Incorporated subsidiary. 













Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 





KEEP 


MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS « BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 
Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, improve shelf appearance--Covers are easy to 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 107x7"x4"; 12%4°x9 47x"; 13°x10°x3 a"; 144"x1054"x9"; 16127x1 TAI”. 
Write todey for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Servicemark 


This is the symbol of quality 
in library bindings. A distinc- 
tive servicemark. At Heck- 
man, we engage in constant 
research and development tc 
find new ways to increase 
efficiency and quality — and 
to cut costs. [ | For example, 
we are now using electronic 
data systems equipment to 
process orders, at a big 
savings in your library 
binding program. For all your 
binding requirements, write 
or phone THE HECKMAN 
BINDERY, INC., NORTH 


MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
PHONE AREA 219 982-2107 





THE WINNIPEG SCHOOL 
DIVISION NO. 1 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


THE WINNIPEG SCHOOL DIVISION 
invites applications for the position of 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


Under the Superintendent of Schools, the Librarian is 
responsible for all aspects of the formulation, organi- 
tation and promotion of a city-wide program of schoo! 
library development. The service encompasses eighty- 
five schools from kindergarten to grade twelve and 
involves operation of the Library Service Centre which 
provides central ordering, processing, display Nbrary, 
and advisory services to the schools. Emphasis is 
laced on the development of the school library as a 
caring resources centre, 


QUALIFICATIONS: Degree in Library Science with 
specialization in school Hbrary work and a teaching 
certificate. Preference will be given to applicants with 
wide experiance in the library development field, pre- 
oo with some experience on the administrative 
evel, 


SALARY RANGE: $10,600.00 to $13,600.00 


This is an administrative position. The customary pen- 
sion, sick leave and group insurance plans are avail- 
able. 


Competition closes April 15, 1967 
Apply giving particulars to: 


The Superintendent 

The Winnipeg School Division No. 1 
1577 Wall Street East 

Winnipeg 3, Manitoba 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


fr 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
sr 


Continuous Service te Libraries Since 1886 


ALA Balletin 
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FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. For- 


eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 
St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
pe 5 ühlidhing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 

0709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Fast- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif, 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BOTANICAL Prints. The next time you visit San 
Francisco be sure to have the Henry Evans Gallery 
on your browsing list, Bright contemporary botanical 
prints that are both decorative and botanically cor- 
rect. Limited, signed, original editions at prices that 
are less than most reproductions. Decorate your 
library walls (or your home!) with prints that evoke 
both peace and beauty, Henry Evans, 555 Sutter St., 
Room 406, San Francisco 94102. Hours 1 to 5, Mon.- 
Sat. Tel.: 392-5849, 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 





Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook. How to 
avoid unemployment, etc. Bound copies $2. Bala 
Press, Bala, N. Wales (U.K.), Australia. 

LATIN American studies reference books and 
scholarly monographs, the results of research and 
compilation by outstanding specialists and scholars. 
Reference works include Master Directory for Latin 
America, Statistical Abstract, Guide to Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, and specialized bibliographies. Mono- 
graphs cover law, anthropology, economic develop- 
ment, sociology, etc. Write for detailed brochures to 
Documentation Section, Latin-American Center, 
UCLA, Los Angeles 90024. 

GERTRUDE Stein’s The Making of Americans, 
the famous expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available 
for the first time since 1928 in the only complete 
edition, clothbound, $10.95, from Something Else 
Press, Inc., 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10010, 
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CATALOGING position open immediately at liberal 
arts college in the Green Mts. All-round cataloging 
and classifying duties. Library science degree re- 
quired; reading knowledge of foreign languages 
highly desirable; experience not necessary. Usual 
benefits: 1 month annual vacation, Blue Cross, etc. 
Apply J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 14% hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08763. 

HEAD of circulation in library-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school. Salary, 
$8380-$10,120; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

2 POSITIONS. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community of Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Prime year-around sports area; 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MSLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications. 37-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. More than just routine jobs, 
they offer an opportunity to contribute your knowl- 
edge, skill, and creative ability in a developing sys- 
tem where the need is great and the rewards in 
terms of personal achievement and satisfaction tangi- 
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ble and commensurate. 1) Assistant director to par- 
ticipate in various aspects of administration and ser- 
vice, 6 years experience, $9000-$11,000, 2) Librari- 
an to engage in diversified activities: book selection, 
reference, consultant work with member libraries. 
Appointment possible at three levels: 4 years experi- 
ence, $8000 to $9500; 2 years experience, $7000 to 
$8500. Those who are looking for personally reward- 
ing positions in a progressive library system should 
send resumes to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dira Clinton- 
Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
12901. 

CHILDREN’S consultant, Looking fer advance- 
ment? There is Room at the Top! We're seeking an 
experienced children’s librarian to become our chil- 
dren’s consultant. Energy, vitality, and enthusiasm 
for work with children, a knowledge of children’s 
literature and six years experience. A challenging 
position with stimulating professional cohorts, oppor- 
tunity to experiment and a good salary range 
($8000-$11,200). Usual benefits, Write to Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library 
System, 619 North St, Box 607, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940; tel.: 914-DI 3-2561. 

LIBRARY director. Position open March 1. Salary 
$7200-$9300. Public library serves town of 22,000; 
book collection 38,000. MLS necessary; 2 yrs. experi- 
ence to qualify for N.J. professional librarian’s 
certificate. Civil service, state retirement plan, town- 
paid hospital benefit plan, liberal vacation and holi- 
days. Halfway between New York City and Rutgers 
University. Apply Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Roselle, N.J. 07203. 

TEMPLE University Library, Philadelphia, has 
openings for senior librarians with pertinert experi- 
ence in reference and circulation. Senior cataloger 
needed with language competence in Chinese and 
Japanese. Senior salary range, $7260--$8700. Begin- 
ing positions available in acquisitions, bibliogra- 
phy, cataloging, and reference. Salary range, 
$6480-$7200, Experienced rare book librarian also 
required. Salary to $10,200. Fifth-year library degree, 
TIAA, and the usual benefits apply to all positions. 
Write Office of the Director, Temple University 
Library, Philadelphia 19122, 

DIRECTOR. James Prendergast Free Library, 509 
Cherry St., Jamestown, N.Y., recreation and cultural 
center of western New York, central library for the 
Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System; salary 
open; MS and administrative experience required; 
usual fringe benefits, 

REFERENCE librarian: To work in cur central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 50% 
of the time working directly with the public, 50% of 
the time developing interlibrary lean system, refer- 
ence services, and selecting books. One ard one-half 
hours from New York City. A special position cre- 
ated under an LSCA Grant. 35-hour week, usual 
fringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, based 
on experience, Minimum of two years experience fol- 
lowing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Har- 
ris, Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library System, 629 North 
St., Box 607, Middletown, N.Y. 10940: tel.: 914—DI 
3-2561. 

EXCITING new public library consultant positions 
open with the Connecticut State Library. Experience 
required. Excellent salaries and fringe benefits. 
Please apply to Samuel E. Molod, Assoc. State Ln., 
Division of Library Development, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford 06115. 

ASSISTANT director to supervise adult services 
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and share in public relations program; accent on 
reference. Long Island village of 25,000; 45 minutes 
from Penn Station, Salary $9084-$11,604. ALA-ac- 
credited library school degree and 4 years satisfacto- 
ry experience required. Apply Frances Hale, Dir., 
Public Library, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Without experience, 
salary negotiable within range of $6000-$7750; 
with two years experience, negotiable within range 
of $7000--$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
M.V.K. Valenick, Dir., Public Library, 115 Grand 
St, White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

NORTHERN New Jersey (commuting distance 
from New York City). Competitive salary, Innovative 
librarian to work with children’s librarian with a 
view to becoming department head. You will enjoy 
working with a congenial, service-minded staff in an 
informal atmosphere. We serve a small heterogenous 
urban community. Usual benefits. Write telling about 
yourself, Marvin H, Scilken, Dir, Publie Library, 
Orange, N.J, 07050. 

REFERENCE, young adult librarian for Long Is- 
land publie library. Population 50,000. LS degree, 2 
years professional experience. Beginning salary 
$7600. Partially paid hospitalization and state retire- 
ment. Write B-410. 

CATALOGER,. ALA-accredited library school de- 
gree, plus at least three years experience required. 
Salary open based on academic background and ex- 
perience. 374% hour week, TIAA insurance. Month’s 
vacation, Centact Lewis Ice, University of Bridgeport 
Library, 303 University Ave., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 
06602; tel.: 203-366-3611. 

LIBRARY director for suburban library, 10 years 
old, 20,000 population, 15 miles from New York 
City. Starting salary $8300 to $8900 depending upon 
experience. MLS and NJ certification required. Send 
resume to Harry Razen, 22 Elmwood Dr., East Pater- 
son, N.J. 07407. 

ASSISTANT director to supervise technical pro- 
cessing by an experienced staff within a 37-hour 
work week, to administer a progressive program of 
selection and acquisition of all library materials for 
a city of 110,000 residents and a district encompass- 
ing 10 libraries serving 165,000 residents of a three- 
country area, and to assist the executive director 
with administrative duties. Required: ALA-accredit- 
ed graduate degree in library science and appropri- 
ate experience in a larger metropolitan library sys- 
tem. Benefits to include 22 days vacation, paid holi- 
days, 10 days annual sick accumulative to 50 days, 
social security and retirement plan, and residence in 
an All-America Award city located in the beautiful 
Lehigh Valley. Salary open. Please send resume in- 
cluding desired salary to John F. McAvin, Jr., Exec. 
Dir., Allentown Public Library and District Library 
Center, 914 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

CIRCULATION.reference librarian, Supervises all 
readers services. Small college in New England city. 
Usual benefits. Salary scale starts $6300. Apply Doris 
Fletcher, Ln., Springfield College Library, Springfield, 
Mass, 01109. 

YOUNG adult librarian. Unusually fine staff, Pro- 
gram opportunities. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. state 
certification. U.S. citizen. Two years experience. Sal- 
ary negotiable within range of $7000~-$9075. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply M.V.K. Valenick, Dir., 
Public Library, 115 Grand St, White Plains, N.Y. 
10601. 
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EXPERIENCED children’s librarian wanted to 
head central children’s department in energetic, pro- 
gressive New Jersey library consisting of main 
library and nine branches, forty-five minutes from 
New York City. MLS, enthusiasm, and a knowledge 
of children’s literature required. Beginning salary 
$8000. Outstanding fringe benefits. Centralized cata- 
loging and processing. Opportunity to play vital role 
in a planned 60,000 square foot main library building. 
Complete responsibility for book selection and pro- 
gramming. Send resume to Jack Fishman, Asst. Dir., 
Free Public Library, 800 Rahway Ave., Woodbridge, 
N.J. 07095; tel.: 201-634-5101. 

LARGE college library, New York City residential 
area. Beginning at $9650, guaranteed increases to 
$14,250. Social science division chief with assistant 
professor rank. 2 other positions: education refer- 
ence librarian and cataloger of Slavic languages, 
with instructor rank. Beginning at $8100, guaran- 
teed increases to $11,950. MLS required. State num- 
ber of graduate credits beyond MLS. Work week 35 
hours, 30 during summer. 6-week paid vacation, 
choice of paid health plans. Tenure after 3 years. 
Write B-411. 

READER services head. Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Major staff position to organize professional 
services to faculty, research, and students. Salary 
$10,500 base. Position for one of proven administra- 
tive and planning abilities in informational and bib- 
liographic services to technical community and collec- 
tion development. LS degree required. With assistance 
of professional programmer participate in and con- 
tribute to definite program of computer applications 
in bibliographic control. Operational IBM system 360 
immediately available. Apply Edward A. Chapman, 
Dir. of Ls, R.P.L, Troy, N.Y. 12181. Telephone col- 
lect 518-270-6426, 

SENIOR librarian: to work with adults. An area 
reference center located 28 minutes from New York 
City. Graduation from college, supplemented by a 
degree in library science. No experience necessary. 
Fringe benefits include pension, hospitalization, medi- 
eal and surgical, and life insurance. Four weeks va- 
cation, Five-day week. Salary $6300-$7500. Send 
resume to Viola R. Maihl, Dir., Public Library, 31 E. 
Henry St., Linden, N.J. 07036. 

ASSISTANT librarian, BLS, female, for residen- 
tial junior college for women. Faculty status. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write Emily Thomas, Lun., Vermont 
College, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 

3 PROFESSIONAL openings in a modern, air- 
conditioned library in Boston suburb. New salary 
scale effective January 1, 1967. 35-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, excellent retirement system, and other bene- 
fits. L-6: supervisor of adult services. New position 
open April 1. Primary responsibility organization and 
conducting in-service training program for untrained 
personnel. Library school degree plus three years ad- 
ministrative experience required. Salary open. L-5: 
2 department heads, reference and cataloging. Library 
schoo] degree plus professional experience. Salary 
open. Apply to Helen G. Forsyth, Dir., Public Library, 
111 High St., Medford, Mass. 02155. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Suburban New York com- 
munity. Salary to $8000, depending on professional 
education and experience. New Canaan Library, New 
Canaan, Conn. 06840. 

SCIENCE reference. Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Assist reader services head in organizing and 
supplying professional services to faculty, research, 
and students; participate in technical collection de- 


velopment and in developing automated library sys- 
tem, Qualifications desired: science major, MLS. Base 
$7500 per annum plus usual benefits and professional 
status. Apply Edward A. Chapman, Dir. of Ls., R.P.I, 
Troy, N.Y. 12181. Telephone collect 518-270-6426. 

POSITIONS in the public library of Stamford, 
Connecticut, the research city. Adult services asststant, 
reference assistant, cataloger, and branch librarian. 
$6000-$7228. Beginning salary will depend on experi- 
ence. 4 weeks vacation, pension plan, other benefits. 
Stamford is a cosmopolitan city of 102,000 on Long 
Island Sound, 35 miles from New York City. Write 
Marie V. Hurley, Dir., Ferguson Library, Stamford, 
Conn. 06901, 

COUNTY library director needed for challenging 
position in lovely rural area. Minimum seven years 
experience. Salary $8000-$9000. Usual civil service 
benefits. Write Mrs. Robert B. Crane, Hunterdon 
County Library, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 

REFERENCE head, periodical and microfilm de- 
partment. Challenging position as head of reference, 
periodical and microfilm department, available for 
individual interested and capable of accepting full 
responsibility for the functioning of the department 
and implementing new programs. Must be able to 
work with a staff of 22 people and initiate training 
programs where needed. Present department head 
will be entering the academic field in June after thir- 
teen years in public service. Present resources m- 
clude government documents, maps, school and col- 
lege catalogs, pamphlets, city and telephone direc- 
tories, general book collection, special collections, 
general periodicals, and microfilms. Serving as prin- 
cipal public library for the state and tied in with 
other libraries through TWPL and TWX systems. 
As a result of increased service, a position is also 
available for a professional assistant. Business assis- 
tant, industry and science. This position created by 
an increase in service brought on by the introduction 
of new programs to inform businessmen of resources 
available in the library. Collection includes patents, 
military specifications, journals, and special services 
which include recent installation of “Thomas Micro- 
Catalogs System.” Catalog assistant. As a result of 
changing over to Library of Congress cataloging an 
additional position is available for an individual with 
Library of Congress experience. This will involve con- 
verting our collection of over 600,000 volumes for cen- 
tral library and 8 branches. Salaries for all positions 
are commensurate with background and experience. 
Employees benefits include 20 days vacation per year 
beginning with the first summer after appointment, 
paid Blue Cross, physicians service, and major medi- 
cal coverage; after 6 months employees are eligible 
for 2 weeks sick leave and 3 weeks during the second 
year. The library observes 9 paid holidays per year, 
it is under social security and provides an optional 
retirement program after 1 year’s service, Send resume 
and inquiries to Frank L. Hannaway, Pers. Offr., Pub- 
lic Library, 150 Empire St., Providence, R.I. 02903. 


southeast 
HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted for 
rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 
40-hour week, excellent salaries based on training 
and experience. Interview desired, but not obligato- 
ry. Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 
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WE need in our expanding library system: catalog- 
er, and reference, children’s and branch iibrarians. 
$6386-$7758 depending on experience. MLS re- 
quired. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation. retirement 
plan, Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts, Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

TWO library consultants needed. Sclary range 
$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
9 years, preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an Al A-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government, and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above ertrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Oaarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

HEAD, business and technical department, in the 
central library. $7384-$9422 depending on experi- 
ence. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weexs vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Directo-, Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library and New Castle County 
e aL 10 & Market Sts, Wilmington, Del. 

801. 

FOUR openings: 1) Head of children’s room— 
main library, $6593.60-$7924.80; 2) and 3) Librari- 
an I and JI in general information and reference 
$5512-$6302.40 and $5990.40-$6905.60: 4: Branch 
librarian (Librarian III) $6593.60-$7921.80. Fifth- 
year degree required for all positions. Salaries de- 
pendent on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Beauti- 
ful new $1,800,000 library building. Apply Clara E. 
Wendel, Dir., Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

LIBRARY director and head cataloger wanted for 
public library, Hampton, Virginia. Director’s position 
requires graduation from accredited librarv school 
and minimum 2 years experience. Hampton (est. 
pop. 112,000) located at tip of historic Virginia pen- 
insula on beautiful Hampton Roads. 30 miles from 
Williamsburg, convenient Norfolk, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Library expanding, budget tripled in 
last 3 years; branch library, bookmobi.e planned. 
Salary negotiable. Apply Mrs. Gordon B. Cutler, 
Chmn., Board of Trustees, Charles H. Taylor Me- 
morial Library, Hampton 23369. 

BRANCH librarian. Prince George's County Me- 
morial Library needs a qualified librarian to admin- 
ister a new branch. Staff of 42 serving a population 
of 100,000. Public library experience which includes 
successful administrative experience is required. Sal- 
ary range $9422-$11,777 plus liberal fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Personnel Office, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

FOUR openings with Arlington County (Virginia) 
Department of Libraries, a growing, progressive sys- 
tem with professional staff of 39 in a Washington, 
D.C., suburb of 185,000 population. All positions re- 
quire U.S. citizenship and fifth-year library degree. 
In addition, young adult librarians, $8257-$10,046, 
requires two years of appropriate professional library 
experience; and cataloger, $7488-$9110, requires 
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one year of professional library experience in cata- 
loging. Two children’s librarians, $6801-$8257, re- 
quire no experience. Apply Personnel Department, 
Court House, Arlington, Va. 22201. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

REFERENCE services coordinator. Anne Arundel 
County Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $7758 
to $9901. MLS degree required. Position open June 
1967. Apply Esther King, Admn, 21401. 

STATE librarian in rapidly growing state. Library 
degree plus five years experience in public or exten- 
sion libraries including three years administration. 
One month vacation, state retirement system, social 
security. Salary open. Apply Library Commission for 
the State of Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover, Del. 
19901, 

ADULT specialists needed for large area branches 
in the Baltimore County Public Library, a large sub- 
urban-metropolitan library system serving a demand- 
ing population of 600,000. Salary range currently 
$8545-$10,255 with a new scale anticipated for July 
1, 1967. A minimum of three years suitable experi- 
ence and an MLS from an ALA-accredited library 
school required, Generous fringe benefits, Send re- 
sume to Personnel Officer, Baltimore County Publie 
Library, 25 W. Chesapeake Ave., Towson, Md. 21204. 

ADULT services coordinator. Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $8549- 
$10,920. MLS degree required. Duties include com- 
munity relationships, selection of new books, close 
association with associate who selects for strengthen- 
ing collection. Supervision of reference services and 
young adult services, Position open July 1967, Apply 
Esther King, Admn., 21401. 

DIRECTOR. Public library in historie Frederick, 
Maryland, 45 miles from Baltimore and Washington. 
The library serves a city-county population of 72,000. 
Attractive central colonial-type building in county 
seat, three community libraries, two stations, book- 
mobile. Budget of $135,000, including trust funds. 
40,000 book collection. Four to five years administra- 
tive experience required. Four weeks vacation, state 
retirement, hospital benefits available. Apply Board 
x Trustees, C. Burr Artz Library, Frederick, Md. 
21701. 

ASSISTANT librarian. One of two professional 
positions in a system serving a suburban population 
of 34,000. General duties. Applicants should have a 
fifth-year library science degree or 15 semester hours 
of library science and one year experience. Present 
salary range is $5460-$6292 and is being considered 
for upward revision. Full range of benefits. Write 
Personnel Director, P.O. Box 837, North Miami, Fla. 
33161. 

NEW state university in mid-Florida seeks qualified 
acquisitions librarian. Excellent opportunity for 
professional growth, carries liberal benefit plan, free 
course work, and promotional possibilities at the be- 
ginning salary $8200. Minimum master’s from ALA- 
accredited library school and two years of experi- 
ence, For further information, send detailed resume 
to Director of Personnal Services, Florida Technolog- 
ical University, Box 25,000, Orlando, Fla. 32801. 

ASSOCIATE director, Anne Arundel County Pub- 
lic Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $10,400-$13,270 
in 5 steps, starting point depending on experience, 
MLS from ALA-approved library school required. 
Duties include supervision of personnel and business 
operations, preliminary work on buildings, overall 
responsibility for routines and methods, e.g., studies 
of costs, circulation systems, etc. Apply Esther King, 
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Admn. 21401. 

ASSOCIATE Librarian 1, cataloger, acquisition 
head for 55,000-volume law library. Small staff, new 
library. Salary range $6800-$7200, 30 days vacation, 
no evening work. Fifth-year LS degree (ALA school). 
No experience necessary. Professor L, L. Keefer, Ln., 
University of Maryland, School of Law, 500 W. Balti- 
more St., Baltimore 21201. 

POSITION open. Cataloger for processing center. 
Apply Clara E. Wendel, Dir., Public Library, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

HEAD librarian. Position available immediately in 
new, regional, 2-year college on the beautiful eastern 
shore of Maryland. College seeks energetic person 
willing to accept the challenge in the organization of 
a new library. Salary open; normal fringe benefits. 
Contact President, Chesapeake College, Centreville, 
Md. 21617. 

TWO librarians to assist with cataloging, reference, 
and circulation in new academic library. LC classifica- 
tion. MLS required, 40-hr. week. 10-11 month basis. 
Coeducational liberal arts college, 1200 students. 
Write St. Leo College Library (Fla.) 33574. 


midwest 
POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P. M. Musser Public 
Library Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

LIBRARIAN H (2 positions). Two years profes- 
tional experience required; salary range $7408- 
$9924. One head of branch library, supervising 
one full-time, one part-time staff. One adult ser- 
vices, with background in reference and administra- 
tion——a job with potential. Librarian I, adult ser- 
vices, with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science and industry, fine arts, or public 
relations. Salary range $6400-$8574. Experience 
preferred. For all positions: these new salary ranges 
now in effect; beginning salary dependent upon ex- 
perience; library degree required; annual 5% incre- 
ment for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wis, 53140. 

REFERENCE librarian: library degree required. 
Salary $5760-$6876; starting salary in range de- 
pends on experience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, paid hospitalization and major 
medical. Growing city of 50,000 in world-famous med- 
ical center. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public Library, 
Rochester, Minn. 

LIBRARIAN I. Position open. Growing library in 
suburban community of 56,000 (25 min. drive to cen- 
ter of Detroit); affiliated with newly formed Ma- 
comb County Cooperative Library System. General 
reference and work with young teens. Degree from 
ALA-aceredited library school required; experience 
desirable. Beginning salary $5474.74, increases at 3, 
6, 12, 18, and 24 months, plus longevity increases at 
o yr, 10 yr. intervals; 9 paid holidays, 12 sick days 
annually and accumulating, social security, retire- 
ment, and city-paid life, health, and hospitalization 
insurance. Shirley V. Brabant, Ln. Address all in- 
quiries to Personnel Department, 27700 Gratiot Ave., 
Roseville, Mich. 48066. 

DIRECTOR of 4county regional system. At least 


5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. Salary $8000 to $9000 
depending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central Regional 
Library Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 55040. 

HEAD librarian. Position now open. Medium-sized 
public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. Degree 
from accredited library school and 4 years of profes- 
sional experience. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits, 
4 weeks vacation. Send application and resume to 
Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
48706, 

CATALOGER needed for classification from 
Dewey to Library of Congress. Collection is relatively 
small in a small liberal arts college located in the St. 
Louis area. Salary and other information available 
upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 62254. 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations, Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters, Be- 
ginning salary $8088 with annual increments to 
$10,068. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suit- 
able for young adults, critical book judgment, and 
ability to write concise annotations. Beginning salary 
$8088 with annual increments to $10,068. Pleasant 
working conditions, liberal vacation, and excellent 
fringe benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquar- 
ters 60611, 

HEAD librarian for the village of Elm Grove Pub- 
lic Library, progressive community of 6500 in Mil- 
waukee metropolitan area. 5-year-old library, circula- 
tion over 60,000; affiliated with Milwaukee Publie 
Library system. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Library degree required. Write Gordon W. Mat- 
thews, Elm Grove, Wis. 53122. 

DIRECTOR for newly established system with 
present membership of 11 public libraries. Hdgrs. 
located 25 mi. west of Chicago in one of TIL mest 
prosperous fast-growing areas, Basic qualifications: 
5Sth-yr. deg. from ALA-accredited school, 5 yrs. expe- 
rience, at least 2 of which must be in admin. capaci- 
ty. $10,000 min. salary dependent on qualifications; 
4 wks, vacation, sick leave, insurance, retirement 
plan. For further details contact Personnel Commit- 
tee, DuPage Co. Library System, 225 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, HI 60187. 

ADMINISTRATOR for processing center in beau- 
tiful southeastern Ohio serving 17 libraries. Salary 
according to ability and experience, Usual fringe 
benefits. Leonard Hammer, V-P, Library Service 
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Center of Eastern Ohio, Barnesville, Ohio. 

HEAD cataloger, starts at $8832 with four years 
experience, up to $9696 with ten years experience. 
Maximum of $10,512. Branch librarian, children’s 
Librarian IT and adult services Librarian H start at 
$8112 with two years experience, up to $8928 with 
eight years. Maximum of $9696. MLS degree required. 
Payment of $144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich, 48502. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life in- 
surance, $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time, 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,090 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

LIBRARIAN for newly expanding medical library 
in general teaching hospital affiliated with North- 
western University Medical School, located in the 
first suburb north of Chicago—beautiful residential 
Evanston. Walking distance to Lake Michigan 
beaches and 30 minutes to cultural center of Chica- 
go. Library serves clinical and research personnel in- 
cluding staff doctors, residents, interns, medical stu- 
dents, nurses, and para-medical staff. Book collection 
over 10,000 volumes and 155 current medical journal 
subscriptions, Librarian will be responsible for the 
planning and administration of all library services, 
book selection, purchasing, processing, interlibrary 
loans, reference questions, and the supervision of as- 
sistants. Library science degree required, Medical or 
scientific background helpful but not required. Pro- 
gressive personnel benefits including retirement pen- 
sion plan and tuition reduction at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Salary commensurate with preparation and 
experience. Apply Personnel Director, Evanston Hos- 
pital, 2650 Ridge Ave., Evanston, HI. 60201, or phone 
collect; 312-492-4600. 

MADISON Public Library, audio-visual librarian. 
Library degree and suitable experience required. 
$7098-$8554, Librarian I openings in art and music, 
business and science, technical processing divisions. 
Library degree required. $6318--$7098. All positions 
in new main library. Growing library system in stim- 
ulating community. Benefits: Wisconsin retirement 
plan, social security, hospitalization insurance pro- 
gram, 22 working days vacation, liberal sick leave 
provisions, Apply to Bernard Schwab, Dir., 201 W. 
Mifflin St., Madison, Wis, 53703. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) subject cataloger and classifier, in subject fields 
and European languages where competent; 2) de- 
scriptive cataloger, original cataloging im subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 3) 
chemistry-pharmacy, responsible for 30,000-volume 
collection, performs book selection and reference ser- 
vice; 4) reference librarian, assists in interlibrary 
loan and graduate general reference service. Experi- 
enced graduate librarians: 1) descriptive cataloger 
assistant head, revises descriptive cataleging, trains 
and supervises staff, performs more difficult. cata- 
loging, beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) processing 
section head, catalog department, responsible for cat- 
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alog records and physical processing of library mate- 
rials, beginning $10,200-$11,600; 3 descriptive cat- 
aloger, serials only, beginning $8000-$9000; 4) 
rare books cataloging head, supervises 2 profession- 
als, 1 clerical, beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie 
M. Tompkins, Pers., University Library. University 
of Michigan is an equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD, County Service Division serving 100,000 
rural and suburban residents. 2 bookmobiles and 2 
new branches to be opened. Staff supervision, in-ser- 
vice training, book selection, public relations. Salary 
range: library master’s and county library experi- 
ence, $8744-$10,198; library major and experience, 
$7957-$9210 with starting salary based on experi- 
ence. 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, social se- 
curity, and other fringe benefits. Apply Director, Sa- 
ginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

WESTERN College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. Cat- 
aloger, with some reference. An established college 
library which plans to develop a capable staff, in- 
crease its holdings, and build a new library is seek- 
ing a cataloger to be in on the ground floor in this 
undertaking. A position that promises an exciting 
future with opportunities for advancement. Experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Salary in the neigh- 
borhood of $6000 with faculty status and TIAA, Ox- 
ford is a delightful community, thirty-five miles from 
Cincinnati, and is the home of Miami University and 
Western College. Apply to Betty Wasson, Ln. 

NORTHERN Hlinois University Library has the 
following four (4) positions open September 5, 1967: 
assistant circulation librarian; assistant reference li- 
brarian with business background; assistant periodi- 
cals librarian in charge of binding; stack supervisor. 
Library science degree required and experience de- 
sired. Minimum salary $720 per month and up, de- 
pending on qualifications. 11-month contract. 35-hour 
week, all college vacations, Illinois University retire- 
ment system providing disability, death, and pension 
benefits, faculty status, and academic rank. Inter- 
ested applicants should send a detailed letter, tran- 
scripts of credits, experience record, and have letters 
of reference sent to Bernadine C. Hanby, Dir., Uni- 
versity Library, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
H. 60115. 

LIBRARIANS: branch librarian (small branch), 
two years experience, $7384-$8970; senior librarian, 
circulation department of the main library, one year 
experience, $7020-$8528. Librarian, reference and 
librarian, large branch, no experience, $6370--$7748. 
Requires degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
Usual fringe benefits. Write Dan A. Williams, Dir., 
Public Library, Des Moines, Ia, 50309, 

ASSISTANT librarian. Liberal Arts College. Posi- 
tion open July 1, 1967, Minimum salary with gradu- 
ate library degree $6500. Additional benefits include 
college paid TIAA/CREF, insurance, family tuition, 
etc. Details will be sent to applicant. One month an- 
nual vacation, faculty status. Apply to Robert Y. 
Coward, Hd. Ln., Franklin, College Library, Frank- 
lin, Ind. 46131; tel.: 317-736-6181. 

INSTRUCTIONAL Materials Center in nationally 
known team-teaching school needs assistant librari- 
an. Staff of four professionals and six clerks. Need 
person with intelligence, imagination, and energy. 
June or August 1967, Salary $6200. MLS and no ex- 
perience, Marjorie E. Miller, Hd. Ln., Instructional 
Materials Center, Ridgewood High School, 7500 W. 
Montrose Ave., Norridge, Ul. 60634, 

ELEMENTARY school librarians for September 
1967, Requires Illinois State teacher’s certification 
and library science degree. Salary range $6050- 
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$7260. 10 months. Reply Mrs. Hariette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 60201. 

NORTHERN Illinois University Library has the 
following new positions open September 5, 1967: (2) 
cataloging librarians; also (2) additional catalogers 
for reclassifying from Dewey to Library of Congress 
classification. Library science degree required and 
experience desired. Minimum salary $720 per month 
and up, depending on qualifications, 11-month com 
tract. 35-hour week, all college vacations, [llinois 
University retirement system providing disability, 
death, and pension benefits, faculty status, and aca 
demic rank. Interested applicants should send a de 
tailed letter, transcripts of credits, experience record, 
and have letters of reference sent to Bernadine C. 
Hanby, Dir., University Library, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, HI. 60115. 

CHIEF, children’s division in library system serv- 
ing 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chair- 
man of children’s book committee, consultant to 
County Service Division. Library master’s and expe- 
rience in school or children’s work required. Salary 
range $8876-$10,402 with starting salary based on 
experience, 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, so- 
cial security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Direc- 
tor, Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

CIRCULATION Jibrarian for liberal arts college 
located in beautiful NE Iowa, Salary for new MLS 
graduate $7000 for nine months, summer extra. Fac- 
ulty rank, generous fringe benefits. About 150,000 
volumes, under LC classification since 1920. New 
$2,000,000 building under construction this year. Ap- 
ply O. M. Hovde, Ln., Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 
52101. 


REFERENCE head: require graduate library de- 
gree, five years professional experience, and ability 
to lead and direct staff of five. Salary range $7650 
to $9120 with $210 increments, Four weeks vacation, 
state retirement, 15 days sick leave. Blue Cross avail- 
able. Community of 55,000 with museum, art associa- 
tion, local theater group, Friends of Music, symphony 
orchestra, choral society, 2 radio stations, TV station, 
60 churches, and two colleges, a university branch 
close by. The new $880,000 library has staff of over 
fifty, book collection of 200,000 volumes, two bookmo- 
biles. Apply J. N. Storck, Public Library, Lima, Ohio 
45801. 


mountain plains 


THREE positions: Applications desired to meet ex- 
panding library needs in rapidly growing state, Li- 
brarians IV, IH, and H-—-MSLS degree and ap- 
propriate experience required, Librarian IV, director, 
reference division, five years professional experience, 
one in administrative capacity. Salary $8567-$10,440. 
Librarian III, cataloger, established cooperative pro- 
cessing center, three years appropriate professional 
experience. Salary $7776-$9456. Open March 20, 
1967. Librarian H, acquisitions-cataloger, one year 
professional experience. Salary $6744-$8160. Open 
April 5, 1967. Retirement, insurance, classified per- 
sonnel system. Apply State Librarian Mildred J. 
Heyer, Nevada State Library, Carson City, Nev. 
89701. 

TECHNICAL processes head. Experienced person 
needed to organize department, prepare for multi- 
county responsibilities, help plan new building. Op- 
portunities unlimited. Wonderful outdoor living, lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Salary range $6912 to $8760; 
can start above first step. Write Shirley Hake, Public 
Library, Billings, Mont, 59101. 


PUBLIC library director for prosperous university 
community of 40,000. Bookmobile. Building program. 
5th-year LS degree and public library experience re- 
quired. Salary range $8000 to $10,000. Begin July 1. 
Apply Mrs. R. E. Frank, Public Library, Grand Forks, 
N.D, 58201. 

HEAD librarian. Church-related, liberal arts col- 
lege. Faculty status, salary depends on education and 
experience, Position begins during summer. MLS de- 
gree and college library experience. Three profes- 
sionals, two nonprofessionals. 52,000 volumes. 844 day 
students, 45 faculty, Selective admission. Community 
22,000. Apply Dean L. F. Sinkey, Midland Lutheran 
College, Fremont, Neb, 68025. 


southwest 


REFERENCE librarian. Expanding library, New 
main library in planning stage. MSLS. Pleasant cli 
mate in unusual community. See Sports Illustrated 
of January 16, 1967, p. 36 ff. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Salary open depending on background. 
Apply Personnel Dept., 60 W. Indian School Rd., 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD librarian for Lake Oswego, scenic suburb 
of Portland, Oregon. Pop. 12,200. City-county 
library. Devoted, informed community support. Cir- 
culation 138,000. Fine staff, 3 nonprofessionals, 3 
clerks, Excellent new building. MLS degree, 2 yrs. 
administrative experience required. Good fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. George L. Beard, 
706 Forty-fifth St, Lake Oswego, Ore. 97034. 

CENTRAL Washington State College Library has 
a vacancy for cataloging head (incumbent retiring) 
and acquisitions head (incumbent going to Harvard) 
with rank of assistant or associate professor and sal- 
aries $9120--$13,820, depending upon qualifications. 
Also, the following new positions beginning July 1, 
1967: 1) Technical services coordinator, Rank: assis- 
tant or associate professor. Salary: $9120--$13,820. 
2) Two cataloging positions (LC). Rank: instructor 
or assistant professor, Salary: $7333 and up. 3) Two 
acquisition positions. Rank: instructor or assistant 
professor, Salary: $7333 and up, TIAA, twenty work- 
ing days vacation, plus the usual holidays, All candi- 
dates must have no less than a master’s degree in 
library science. Apply George H. Fadenrecht, Dir. of 
Ls., Central Washington State College, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 98926. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian, Professional degree, at 
least 3 years experience in order work. Salary open, 
depending on background. Computer experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Faculty rank and privileges. 
State teachers’ retirement, social security, Blue Shield 
available, Month’s vacation. Open August 1, 1967. 
Apply with credentials to Director of Libraries, 
Montana State University, Bozeman, Mont. 59715. 

SCHOOL librarian for experimental-demonstration 
school at Central Washington State College, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. Master’s degree in librarianship 
essential, Preparation and experience in elementary 
school teaching and/or library assignments highly 
desirable. Salary depends upon preparation and ex- 
perience. Contact William Gaskell, Dir., Hebeler 
School, for additional information. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies, 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
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$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment, Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for-health and life insurance, 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARY director to administer a library serving 
40,000 people in western Santa Barbara County, Cal- 
ifornia, within earshot of the space age at Vanden- 
berg AFB. Requirements are appropriate degree 
from an accredited library school, 4 years of profes- 
sional library experience, including 2 years in a su- 
pervisory capacity, Mo. salary range $816-$984. Ap- 
pointment may be made beyond Ist step. Usual 
benefits plus opportunity to work in the Bleck Gold 
Cooperative Library System, with catalog in book 
form, teletype communication, and additional ad- 
vanced programs, Apply R. C. Jacobs, Chmn., Board 
of Trustees, P.O. Box 132, Lompoc, Calif. 93436. 

COUNTY librarian, Stanislaus Country Free 
Library, Modesto, Calfornis. System serves popula- 
tion of 177,000. McHenry and Turlock public 
libraries, 17 branches, bookmobile. California coun- 
try librarian certificate or eligilbility. Start $9852 to 
$11,976 depending on qualifications. Good employee 
benefits. Pleasant community in which to live. Con- 
tact Stanislaus County Personnel Office, Rm. 203, 
Court House, Modesto, Calif, 95354. 

CITY librarian. Sunny southern California; smog 
free city of National City, population 37,100; five 
minutes from San Diego. Library circulation 
300,000; charter member Serra Regional Library 
System; fifteen-member staff. College graduate with 
MLS degree, two years administrative experience, 
monthly salary $665 to $809 in two years. Civil Service 
benefits, three weeks vacation. Write Assistant Per- 
sonnel Officer John E. Linn for job announcement 
and details, 1243 National Ave., National City, Calif. 
92050. 


hawaii 


JR. COLLEGE librarians for community college sys- 
tem of Hawaii. Openings on 3 islands. Both rural 
and urban locations. Salary up to $10,500 depending 
on qualifications, Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
Lucian J. Paulus, 2327 Dole St., Honolulu 96822. 


canada 
UNIVERSITY library, expanding professional staff 
for new (628,000-volume capacity) building, ready in 
May 1967, invites applications for six new positions, 
all requiring accredited library training. The first two 
are senior positions, requiring relevant experience and 
background, with salaries depending upon qualifica- 
tions but not less than $8000. 1) Collections brarian, 
to be responsible for growth of collections through 
purchase, gift, and exchange; coordinating selection 
of books, etc., by faculty and library staff. Needed 
qualities are administrative and bibliographic abilities, 
scholarly interests, tact, and judgment. 2) Engineering 
librarian, to be responsible for Engineering Faculty 
Library; to supervise branch staff and work with fac- 
ulty in selecting materials and devising and imple- 
menting systems of information control and retrieval. 
3) and 4) two reference librarians (beginning or in- 
termediate), interest in library orientation and/or 
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in book selection in subject areas an asset; starting 
salaries $6000 or $7000. 5) and 6) two catalogers (be- 
ginning or intermediate) one with science-engineering 
background or experience, other with arts back- 
ground; starting salaries $6000 or $7000, with extra 
allowance for language competencies, Excellent work- 
ing conditions and fringe benefits, four weeks vaca- 
tion, faculty club membership, creative arts activities, 
hillside campus in pleasant small city. Apply with 
resume of education and experience to Gertrude E. 
Gunn, Ln., University of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 years 


experience, desires position in liberal arts college or 
A malin Prefer East or Southeast. Write B- 
389-W. 

ADMINISTRATOR, school principal, 43, BSLS 
(ALA school), successful school founder, library re- 
juvenator and modernizer, former liberal arts college 
head librarian and theological school librarian, form- 
er teacher of English, anthropology, plans return to 
library administration at college or university level. 
University of Pennsylvania BA and MA. Would con- 
sider university assistant directorship of libraries. 
Available July 1, 1967, Write B-403-W. 

SERIALS librarian, man, 27, MSLS (ALA 
school), 3 years experience, desires position in large 
urban area, preferably East, Southeast, or West 
Coast. Reading knowledge of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Write B-404-W. 

LIBRARIAN and mathematician; husband, wife. 
Librarian husband has MLS plus experience. Mathe- 
matician wife has MA plus experience. Both in 30’s 
age bracket. College and junior college faculty. De- 
sire positions in Southeast but will consider else- 
where, Available June 1967, Write B-405-W. 

BIBLIOGRAPHERS available also for odd jobs or 
once a semester or quarterly. MSLS experienced in 
establishing & refreshing diff. language & subject 
collections. State your needs. Write B-407-W. 

EXPERIENCED mature librarian, male, head of 
liberal arts college, wishes to relocate, preferably 
Boston or San Francisco area. Interested in challeng- 
ing administrative position, also special collections. 
Present salary $13,500. Write B-408-W., 

TEACHING library science courses summer 1967. 
Prefer Middle West or Rocky Mountains area. Man, 
29, MSLS (ALA school). Present position: head li- 
brarian, large high school. Write B-409-W. 

MAN, 29, family, MSLS (ALA school) desires head 
librarian position, small or medium sized college. 
7 years experience as teacher and librarian; presently 
head librarian, large senior high. Prefer Middle West. 
Write B-412-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, please submit them with duplicate 
copy of our invoice to the Classified De- 
partment. 
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How many encyclopedias 
have 51 Nobel Prize 
contributors? 
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Youre professionals! 


So the World Book retains 
professionals to serve you. 


The World Book School and Library Consultants are professional educators 
and librarians who, like yourself, want to develop new, more efficient methods 
of reader service. By talking with you, “hey accomplish two things. First, they 
help us keep World Book up to date in the world of teaching and learning. 
Second, they make available to you some of the exciting new ways in which 
librarians are taking advantage of The World Book Encyclopedia and its 
related programs. 

The result: a constant flow of thought between us which keeps The World 
Book Encyclopedia as useful and as responsive to your needs as it is today. 

Meet your Library Consultants. 
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Woodcut by Ann Grif: en in The Jazz Man. A Notable Children’s Book of 1966 


In This Issue: 
Advance Registration Form 
for San Francisco Conference 
April 1967 


We have over 300 years of periodicals on microfilm 
for you to choose from. 


All it takes is a post card to find out Early English literary and American 
what’s available from 1666-1966. periodicals, foreign newspapers, Chinese and 
Over 5000 titles in all. Russian journals and government publications. 


Modern periodicals, professional and We have the largest and most complete 
scientific journals, trade publications. collection in the world for you to choose from. 


For a 154 page catalog containing a complete list of our periodicals, write to: 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIBRARY SERVICES 
XEROX CORPORATION 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 


THE DELIN EATOR ' 





EDUCATION DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIBRARY SERVICES 
For all in-print books, cataloging/processing, prebinding, and consulting: services, contact: 
Professional Library Service, Xerox Corporation, 1201 E. McFadden Ave., Santa Ana, California 92705. 


PRUMISES... 
PROMISES... 


with results! 






We always guarantee 
your complete 
satisfaction with 
every order. 
Large or small. 


What’s new? Spacious all steel Art (Map) Cabinets 
from Demco. Now you can store maps, art reproduc- 
tions, posters, blueprints... virtually any flat materi- 
al up to 39” x 24”. Keeps materials safe and orga- 
nized. Ruggedly built with interlocking sections in 3 
or 6 drawer units. Start small — add more sections 
as your needs increase. For complete information 
write: 


DEMCO 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 





DEPARTMENT A-47, BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 








Reading is what’s happening 
and Bro-Dart is helping you make it happen 


Reading is in. And inner space is being ex- 
plored as never before. Thanks to you and 
your efforts. 


Only Bro-Dart is equipped to offer your li- 
brary the convenience and economy of all- 
inclusive service; from the bare shelving to 
supplies, or kits for cataloging and processing, 
or even to delivering completely cataloged 
and processed books ready for the shelves. 
Plus library planning, library furniture, all li- 
brary supplies and book circulation systems. 
How else can Bro-Dart help you spur on and 
serve your readers? 


Ask us. We at Bro-Dart constantly encourage 
the challenges thrown at us by dedicated li- 
brarians working for a new and better way of 


serving their readers. We, too, are dedicated. 
To you. 


Eno Dart 


Dept. No. ALA-4 
56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 


Newark m Williamsport m Los Angeles m Brantford, Ontario 
America’s Complete Library Source 
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The striking woodcut by Ann 
Grifalconi appears in The Jazz 
Man, written by Mary Hays 
Weik and selected as one of 
the Notable Children’s Books 
of 1966. The complete list be- 
gins on page 415. See page 
358 for an announcement of 
the Newbery and Caldecott 
award winners. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship, For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 

The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Want to save up to 2¢ on every book charged out? 
Come to Kodak. 


No more rubber stamping! No more slipping! 
Kodak stamps out these tedious chores with 
its RECORDAK photographic book charging 
system. You simply drop the book card, bor- 
rower’s card, and date due card through a 
RECORDAK Microfilmer. Click, and it’s done! 

You can charge out books three times faster 
than before. You save up to 2¢ on every book 
charged out! And you have a photo-accurate 


film record that tells all when it’s time to check 
overdues. “‘Slipping’’ is eliminated. Because 
the book card travels with the book, returns 
are ready for shelving immediately. Book- 
charging is only one chapter of the RECORDAK 
microfilming story. 


For more details, contact: Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems Markets Divi- 
sion, Dept. G-4, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


SRECORDAK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
alutes the School Library 
Award Winners for 1967 


(For list of winning school systems, see next page) 
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Mary V. Gaver (second from left), president of the American Library Association, and Richard L. Darling 
(right), president of the American Association of School Librarians, join members of the AASL Advisory 
Committee on the Britannica School Library Awards, following the group’s nomination of the ten finalist 
school systems for the 1967 awards. Members of the committee (left to right) are Mrs. Betty Fast, Director 
of Library Services, Groton, Connecticut, Public Schools; Mrs. Isabel McCaul, Librarian, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago; Miss Nell Manuel, chairman, Library Supervisor, Alhambra School District, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Mrs. Peggy Gadbow, Director of Library Services, Missoula, Montana, School District No. 1; Miss 
Helen Sattley, Director of School Library Service, New York City Board of Education; and Miss Laura Dell 
Justin, Assistant Executive Secretary, American Association of School Librarians, Washington, D.C. 


The 1967 School Library 
Award Winners 


Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools = ss First Prize, $2,500 
East Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Parish Schools Second Prize, $1,500 
Cherry Creek School District No. 5, 

Englewood, Colorado ai aS Third Prize, $1,000 


Commendation Award—The Broward County Public Schools, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, 
a National Finalist in 1966, will receive a special citation for outstanding achievement in 
the continuing development of its elementary school library program. 


In addition, six school systems were named national finalists: the Greater Anchorage, 
Alaska, Area Borough Schools; Berkeley, California, Unified School District; Cobb County 
Schools, Marietta, Georgia; the Fargo, North Dakota, Public Schools; the West Linn, 
Oregon, Public Schools; the Putnam County Schools, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


The cash awards, tc enlarge book and magazine collections, 
will be presented during National Library Week, April 16-22, 
at ceremonies to be planned in the three winning communities. 


Inaugurated in 1963, the Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards program con- 
tinues to emphasize the importance of good elementary school libraries to the quality of 
education . . . to stimulate public interest in school libraries... and to encourage citizen 
planning for their development. 

The program is administered with the advisory assistance of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, a Division of the American Library Association and a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards program is high- 
lighted in a 14-minute color filmstrip, “The Challenge.” Civic and pro- 
fessional groups, parerts’ organizations and others interested in 
stimulating public support for elementary school library development, 
can obtain this filmstrip at $5 per copy or request it on loan from the 
publisher by writing School Library Awards Filmstrip, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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Mill Park Elementary School, Multnomah County, Oregon 


$5,000 to be awarded in 1968 in the 
6th Annual Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards 


Awards of $2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 each will be given to the three selected 
school systems that show the greatest measure of growth and 

progress toward the goal of good school library service in the elementary 
schools of the system as a whole. 


For Application write to School Library Supervisor in your state; to the 
American Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611; or to School Library Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. ‘7 


Watch National Geographic's “Yankee Sails Across Europe!"’, brought to you by Encyclopaedia Britannica, in color on CBS-TV at 8:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) Saturday, April 8. 
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Most library books get gouged, battle-scarred, ruined long before their time. 
That's why we build comfortable homes for books, like our bracket book stacks. 
Look at the columns for instance. No sharp edges to cut up our little book as it 

slips in and out. No exposed screws or bolts, or turned out flanges. 

Quite harmless. Our bracket shelves fit into column slots with Safety lug. 

So the shelves will never accidentally fall out. Even our 

hook-on book support is quite an innovation. It rides on a channel 

under the shelf. And the other end sits on a rubber base. Nothing scratches 
the surface of the shelf. Nothing scratches the book, either. That’s why 

this little book will live a long, happy life. It’s found a good home. 

Everything about our library units is made the way library equipment ought to be. 

Equipment that looks good and works well—a solid, lasting investment. 





LIBRARY 


EQUIPMENT 





ART METAL INC 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 





Three school systems have been named winners 
of the 1967 Encyclopaedia Britannica School Li- 
brary Awards. The Cleveland Public Schools won 
the first place award of $2500. East Baton Rouge 
Parish Schools, Baton Rouge, La., second place 
winner, will receive $1500. Cherry Creek School 
District No. 5, Englewood, Colo., won third place 
and $1000. Broward County Public Schools, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., will receive a special commen- 
dation award for outstanding achievement in the 
continuing development of its elementary school 
library program. Six other communities will re- 
ceive National Finalist awards: Greater An- 
chorage, Alaska, Area Borough Schools; Berke- 
ley, Calif., Unified School District; Cobb County 
Schools, Marietta, Ga.; Fargo, N.D., Public 
Schools; West Linn, Ore., Public Schools; and 
Putnam County Schools, Cookeville, Tenn. The 
awards will be made at ceremonies in the winning 
communities during National Library Week, 
April 16-22. 
* 


The Interlibrary Loan Committee of the Refer- 
ence Services Division is conducting a study to 
determine if the ALA Interlibrary Loan Code 
needs to be revised. Committee members invite 
comments from interested librarians and suggest 
that such comments refer to appropriate sections 
of the present Code. The committee calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Interlibrary Loan Code 
is intended to regulate borrowing between librar- 
ies on the national level and that it recognizes 
“the formulation of special codes which would 
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widen and extend [its] purpose and scope” 
(Sec. I, 3). The RSD committee is working in 
cooperation with the Committee on Availability 
of Resources of the Association of Research Li- 


braries. 
* 


The Committee to Rescue Italian Art (CRIA) 
has announced that “Florence: Days of Destruc- 
tion,” an hour-long color film narrated by Rich- 
ard Burton, is available on a free-loan basis. The 
film is an account of the Nov. 4 flood which 
raged across one-third of Italy (see “The Li- 
braries of Florence, November 1966,” by Arthur 
T. Hamlin, ALA Bulletin, February 1967, p. 141- 
51). The film is being distributed by Association 
Films, Inc., and prints may be ordered from dis- 
tribution centers at 600 Grand Ave., Ridgefield, 
N.J.; 561 Hillgrove Ave., LaGrange, Ill.; 1621 
Dragon St., Dallas; and 25358 Cypress Ave., 
Hayward, Calif. 
* 


John C. Finzi, Reference Department, Library of 
Congress, and George B. Moreland, director, 
Montgomery County, Md., Department of Public 
Libraries, are the new ALA representatives on 
the Washington Committee of the Jointly Spon- 
sored Program for Foreign Librarians. The pro- 
gram is administered by the Library of Congress 
under a contract with the State Department. The 
Washington Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of ALA and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, serves as an advisory group. The purpose 
of the program is to bring foreign librarians to 
the United States for a year to work in U.S. 


libraries. 
* 


A letter to the Bulletin from the conference or- 
ganizer of Australia’s Library Association in- 
cluded the hope that U.S. librarians might be 
interested in attending their 14th biennial con- 
ference in Brisbane, Queensland, Aug. 21-25. 
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The streamer reproduced above is a part of the Vacation Reading Kit available from the Children’s Book Council, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10010. The kit contains two streamers, 50 vacation reading certificates, 50 vacation 
reading club membership cards, 100 bookmarks, and a copy of Vacation Reading—Plan Ahead for It. Price of the 
kit is $1.75. 
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Theme of the conference will be “Changing Con- 
cepts in Librarianship,” and more than 700 
persons are expected to attend. Approximately 
fifty papers will be read, many of them con- 
cerned with applying modern techniques to li- 
brarianship and fitting librarians to take their 
place in a changing world. “The climate in 
Brisbane in August is usually fair and cool to 
mild,” the letter notes. Inquiries about the con- 
ference may be addressed to R. C. Sharman, 
conference organizer, Queensland State Archives, 
c/o P.O. Box 26, Brisbane North Quay, Queens- 
land. 
* 


Germaine Krettek, ALA associate executive direc- 
tor and director of the ALA Washington Office, 
will receive the annual Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award presented by the Graduate School of 
Library Science and the Library School Alumni 
Association at a Drexel Institute dinner on April 
19. Purpose of the award is to honor a person in 
American life who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to libraries and librarianship. Emerson 
Greenaway, director, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, and also a recipient of the award, will 
introduce Miss Krettek at the award dinner. 











Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 
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MAGAZINES « PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”x4”"; 12⁄4”x9 Y4” x4”; 13”x10”x3 2”; 14%4"x10%4"x3”; 16⁄2"x112”x3”. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION: 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


The second [ATUL Seminar on the Application 
of International Library Methods and Tech- 
niques will be held at the Delft Technological 
University Library Sept. 4-9. The seminar is 
intended for administrative personnel of libraries 
affiliated with universities, institutes, or research 
organizations and will be concerned with inter- 
national methods and techniques which can be 
applied now in daily library routine. For fur- 
ther information write Miss C. D. Wilson, c/o 
Library, Technological University, 101 Doelen- 
straat, Delft, The Netherlands. 


* 


The Ohio Library Trustees Association is dis- 
tributing a publication, “Financing Public Li- 
brary Services in Ohio, Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture,’ by Stanley J. Bowers, tax counsel for 
OLTA and the Ohio Library Association. Single 
copies are available free; send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to OLTA, 40 S. Third St. 
Suite 400, Columbus 43215. 


* 
“The Public Library in the Urban Setting” is 
the topic of the 32d annual conference of the 


Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
to be held July 31—Aug. 2 in the Center for Con- 






Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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tinuing Education on the university campus. 
Speakers have been selected from the fields of 
government, education, sociology, and public li- 
brarianship; some of the topics will be “Impact 
of Metropolitanism on the Public Library,” “Fi- 
nancial Problems of the Large Library,” 
“Special Service Programs of the Urban Li- 
brary,” and “Planning Metropolitan Library Ser- 
vice for the Next 25 Years.” Registration fee 
will be $20. For further information write the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 60637. 
* 


Coordinate Indexing, by John C. Costello, Jr., 
has been published by the Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University. It is Volume 
VII in the “Rutgers Series on Systems for the 
Intellectual Organization of Information,” edited 
by Susan Artandi, and is being distributed by the 
Rutgers Univerity Press, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Price, $5 (paper). 


A Seminar in Public Library Administration will 
be sponsored by the Drexel Graduate School of 
Library Science May 21-26 in Philadelphia. Di- 


rected by Edwin Castagna of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, the seminar will be 
aimed at librarians with five or ten years of ex- 
perience who hold positions involving some su- 
pervisory responsibility. Attention will be focused 
on the skills, attitudes, and awareness needed to 
exercise intermediate administrative responsibil- 
ity and prepare for advanced responsibility. For 
information write: Mrs. Barrie K. Lind, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 19104. Enrollment will 
be limited to 25. 
* 


For the fifth successive year, May will be pro- 
claimed Senior Citizens Month. Theme of the 
observance will be “Meeting the Challenge of 
the Later Years.” A poster, pamphlets on medi- 
care and health benefits, fact sheets, and other 
materials are available from the Administration 
on Aging. Request forms for the materials may 
be obtained from Mrs. W. Q. Collins, coordinator, 
Senior Citizens Month, Administration on Aging, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Room 3453, 330 Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20201. coe 


Schools! Libraries! Here’s the Perfect Source for 


4000 TITLES 


in stock especially selected for 
schools and libraries 


FREE FREIGHT 


or postage on orders of any size 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 


VANDALIA ROAD 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Paperback Dept. A-2 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Please send paperback catalog and full price information 
NAME TITLE 
INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 


your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 


membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 


changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 


dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 


lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





ek for 


EMC produced 
ENRICHMENT RECORDINGS 


and 


publishers’ 


TEXTBOOK-CORRELATED 
A-V MATERIALS 


in your school! 


Send for free catalog and list of projects 
produced for publishers to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARD WINNERS 


Irene Hunt, who wrote Up a Road Slowly, and 
Evaline Ness, author and illustrator of Sam, 
Bangs, & Moonshine, have been awarded the 
Newbery and Caldecott medals for 1966. 

Miss Hunt, a con- 
sultant in language 
arts for the Cicero, 
Ill., public schools, 
received the John 
Newbery Medal. Up a 
Road Slowly, pub- 
lished by Follett, con- 
cerns itself with the 
timeless problems of 
all young persons 
groping for inde- 
pendence and matur- 
ity. A runner-up for 
the Newbery award in 
1965 for Across Five Aprils, Miss Hunt believes 
that through books, history and language may be 
made to live for children. 





Miss Hunt 


Miss Ness is noted 
for her illustrations 
for All in the Morn- 
ing Early, A Pocket- 
ful of Cricket, and 
Tom Tit Tot, run- 
ners-up for the Cal- 
decott Medal in other 
years. Sam, Bangs, & 
Moonshine was also 
written by Miss Ness 
and published by 
Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston. It depicts a 
child’s imaginative world in a strikingly free 
style of line and wash drawings. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Medal were Scott 
O'Dell, The King’s Fifth (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, Zlateh the Goat and Other 
Stories (Harper and Row); and Mary Hays 
Weik, The Jazz Man (Atheneum). 

Caldecott runner-up was Ed Emberley, One 
Wide River to Cross, adapted by Barbara Ember- 
ley (Prentice-Hall). 

The medals will be presented at the Newbery- 
Caldecott Dinner on Tuesday, June 27, during 
the San Francisco Conference. 





Miss Ness 
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A RECENT ADDITION — : 


Some selected items trom 


THE FAUTH GIFT 


Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


Here is the “open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


It’s amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 










Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
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re 
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Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 
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MYST 


first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 


Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 
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Then how come 
we change it © 
— so much? 













The new articles, new illustrations and revi- 
sions that go into the AMERICANA in a single 
year fill many thousands of pages. 

These changes are not merely the updating 
of statistics. Often, a revision means rewriting 
every section of a major article—as was done, 
in the 1967 80-page article on Africa. 

The AMERICANA that earns unanimous ap- 
proval on every authoritative list, year after 
year, is not the same AMERICANA in its con- 
tents. It changes...in order to be the same 
AMERICANA in its long tradition of reflecting 
the latest scholarship on every subject. 

That’s why it is approved and recom- 
mended on every list. It is also why it ranked 


Copyright © by Americana Corporation 
1967, 1966, 1965, 1964, 1963, 1962, 
1961, 1960, 1959, 1958, 1957, 1956, 
1955, 1954, 1953, 1952, 1951, 1950, 


1949, 1948, 1947, 1946, 1945, 1944, 
1943, 1942, 1941, 1940, 1939, 1938, 


first among reference librarians who were 
asked to list the sources they considered 
“most vital” in an independent survey sup- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare.* 

The more the AMERICANA changes, the 
more it remains the same. 


*“Use of Basic Reference Sources in Libraries.” 
Conducted by Wallace J. Bonk 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


& 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 
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Undercover protection 
for every book in the house 


When it comes to book protection, depend on Gaylord 
Book Jacket Covers, made the way you want them, to give your 
books the protection they need. 


Do you prefer exact size or adjustable covers? We have 
them in a full range of sizes to meet your requirements. Made 
of first-quality, clear, tough 1% mil Mylar* bonded to strong 
white kraft backing paper. 


For speed, convenience, economy and durability, use: 


Exact Size Mylar Covers Adjustable Mylar Covers 
in 55 precisely cut stand- in 6 fold-to-fit sizes that 
ard lengths, from 6 to 16 cover all books from 7-1/8 
inches, plus lorgs and to 16 inches, plus longs 
extra longs. and extra longs. 


*DuPont trademark for its >olyester film 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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New Science Titles From Golden Books 


to keep the world more understandable—as it becomes more complex. 


Heinz Haber’s Space 
Science—A New Look 
At The Universe. 


In clear, non-technical language, Dr. 
Haber traces the development of space 
science from German V-2’s to today’s 
complex spacecraft. The book provides 
latest data on other topics— possible 
life on Mars and other planets, the Van 
Allen belt, solar flares, remote-con- 
trolled hardware to be landed on the 
Moon and on Mars, future super rock- 
ets. A wealth of information to meet 
today’s increasing need for scientific 
knowledge. Authoritative and readable. 
160 pages, full-color photographs and 
line drawings, 512 X 8%", Grades S-C-A, 
Goldencraft, $2.99*. 


Pe ak T hh a ee ae ee ee 
Dramatically Revealing, Beautifully Illustrated Studies of Bird Life. 


SONG BIRDS OF THE WORLD—by noted 
ornithologist Oliver L. Austin, Jr. A lively, 
authoritative presentation. Includes much 
data—world distribution, characteristics, 
behavior patterns, nesting and feeding 
habits. Full-color illustrations by Arthur 
Singer. Edited by Dr. Herbert S. Zim. 352 
pages, 5⁄2 X 844", Grades S-C-A, Golden- 
craft, $4.99*. 
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WATER AND MARSH BIRDS—Another out- 
standing work by Oliver L. Austin, Jr., full- 
color illustrations by Arthur Singer. Edited 
by Herbert S. Zim. A lively, accurate dis- 
cussion of—characteristics, behavior pat- 
terns, life habits, biological structure, and 
other aspects. Rare as well as common 
waterfowl. 244 pages, 5% X 814", Grades 
S-C-A, Goldencraft, $3.99*. 


e 


TWO NEW GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES —THE SCIENCE GUIDES 
USED MOST IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NON-FLOWERING PLANTS—by Floyd S. 
Shuttleworth, Herbert S. Zim. Ill. Dorothea 
and Sy Barlowe and others. 100 full-color 
paintings provide easy identification of the 
world’s plant species which reproduce 
without bearing flowers. Authoritative, de- 
tailed text. Index. 160 pages. 5 X 72", 
Grades J-S-C-A, Goldencraft, $2.99*. 


LIFE IN A POND—EDITED BY M. VERE 
DEVAULT—FOR GRADES 1-3. Easy-to-read 
nature study by Carmelita K. Robinson and 
others. Ill. Marjorie Hartwell. Stresses in- 
terdependence of plants and animals. 32 
pages. 77% X 11". Goldencraft, $2.99*. 


*Publisher's postpaid price to schools and libraries. 


POND LIFE—by George K. Reid. Ill. Sally D. 
Kaicher, Tom Dolan. Detailed guide to the 
most common plants and animals of ponds 
and small lakes. Discusses interrelation- 
ships, life zones, food webs, changes that 
occur in pond environments. Index. 160 
pages. 5 X 7⁄2", Grades J-S-C-A, Golden- 
craft, $2.99*. 


Golden Press, Inc. 


Educational Division 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 





Send for FREE catalogs of curriculum-related materials. 
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Foundations 
of Science 


The Science Library for nontechnical readers. 


Simple terminology and literally thousands of full-color explanatory draw- 
ings make these 31 volumes indispensable for school and public libraries. 
Widely praised for its usefulness and clarity, Foundations of Science pro- 
vides the student with a complete, elementary introduction to the funda- 
mental concepts of science. Library bindings. $162.75 per set ($5.25 per 
volume) subject to discount. 


Free Library of Congress cards for each set ordered. 


“It is particularly gratifying to see a book of this kind written for young 
people. It is comprehensive, and it is a useful and simple treatment of the 
subject. ... A must for all junior and senior high school collections.” 

The Majesty of the Heavens (THE NATURAL WORLD) Library Journal starred 


“The simple, concrete text and numerous excellent illustrations, charts, 
and diagrams . . . provide a comprehensive, practical introduction to biol- 
ogy for junior high and high school students.”’ que siotocicat SCIENCES) ALA Booklist 


e The Natural World—4 vols. e The Physical Sciences—9 vols. (shown above) 
e The Biological Sciences—6 vols, œ» Technology—5 vols. 
e The Chemical Sciences—4 vols, e History and Reference—3 vols, 


Ginn Library Services / Ginn and Company 


125 Second Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 02154: 450 W. Algonquin Road, Arlington Hgts., III. 60005; 717 Miami Circle, N.E., 
Atlanta 30324; 1510 Young Street, Dallas 75201 ; 2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto 94304. 
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EUROPEAN 
AUTHORS 





the newest addition 
to the 
distinguished 
Authors Series 





New 


European Authors: 
1000-1900 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Vineta Colby. 
x,1016p. illus. 1967. $18. 


This new volume includes biographical sketches of 
967 European authors who occupy a place, however 
great or small, in the history of a literature and in the 
forging of the European literary tradition. Compact 
and comprehensive, European Authors spans almost a 
thousand years of the literary tradition of continental 
Europe, omitting ancient writers and those born or 
flourishing in this century. No other contemporary 
work treats so many writers of the period covered in 
such detail. Authors of works in 31 different literatures 
are included. A wealth of biographical and critical in- 
formation is presented in readable form: the details 
of their careers, the circumstances under which they 
created their works, their past and present literary 
status, etc. The sketches vary in length from 350 to 
2,000 words in accordance with the literary impor- 
tance of the subjects. Portraits accompany 309 of the 
sketches and each sketch is followed by a list of the 
translations into English of the author’s principal 
works, with dates of original publication, and a con- 
venient list of biographical and critical sources. 
Numerous scholars and literary specialists are listed 
as contributors to this volume, which has been in 
preparation for more than a decade. 


Stanley Kunitz, poet, teacher, and scholar, won the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1959 for his Selected 
Poems 1928—1958. 


Vineta Colby is assistant professor of English at 
Queens College. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 


A student is about to dial the phone in 
his dorm room. He’s going to use it to 
Study French by calling the Learning Lab. 
At the same time other students will be 
dialing lessons in Biology, Governament, 
Speech ... any subject the univers ty has 
scheduled for that period. Through the tel- 
ephone, universities can extend their Learn- 
ing Lab facilities economically to every 
dormitory room, so students can taxe full 
advantage of a university's opportunities. 


This use of the telephone as a learning 
tool, in addition to its everyday function, 
is just a beginning. Soon, a student will 


be able to connect with a computer, put a 
problem to it, and receive information back 
in the most convenient form... voice or 
teletypewriter . . . even as a video image. 


This is one more way we are working to 
improve communications to meet the fu- 
ture needs of students, faculty and admin- 
istration. Many of these communications 
systems—Tele-Lecture service (two-way am- 
plified phone calls), Data-Phone* service, 
and remote blackboard projection—are 
available now. Find out what you can do to 
benefit from them by talking with your Bell 
Telephone Communications Consultant. 


Dial 3621 for French III 


* Service mark of the Bell System 





AT&T 


and Associated Companies 


& 





The Hamlin Article 


Arthur Hamlin’s candid description and evalua- 
tion of the library damage resulting from the de- 
structive floods in Florence was a masterful job 
of reporting (ALA Bulletin, February 1967). 

Mr. Hamlin has captured in print and pictures 
the heroic salvaging efforts, the tireless dedication 
of people of different nationalities and back- 
grounds united in the common purpose of pre- 
serving a literary heritage, not only for Italy, but 
for the world. 

I was pleased that the human element—the 
valor of the preservers—dominated the article 
and we were spared merely a recital of the titles 
of irreplaceable tomes. 

The ALA’s rapid realization of the significance 
of the situation, speedy assignment of Arthur 
Hamlin to the disaster area, and subsequent 
recommendations and resolutions also merit con- 
gratulations. 

ROBERT I. LEVINE 

Assistant Reference Librarian 
State University of New York 
Fredonia 


The choice of words to be put on the cover of 
the February 1967 issue of the ALA Bulletin does 
a great intellectual disservice to Mr. Hamlin, 
the ALA, librarians, and librarianship. The state- 
ment, out of the context of Mr. Hamlin’s fine 
article, is self-evident, superfluous, almost bathos, 
and in general offensive to a reader’s intelligence. 
If the literary guardians of librarianship’s offi- 
cial association see this as Mr. Hamlin’s most 
significant or representative statement, librarian- 
ship’s official association and its literary guard- 
ians have again, perhaps not disastrously but 
still disturbingly, played the fool. 

Ropney B. PERRY 

Library School Student 

Boston 


As a follow-up to your excellent report on Flor- 
ence in the February issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
I thought you might find a spot in the next issue 
for a quote that one of our students wrote on her 
experiences in Florence during the Christmas 
holidays. 


[Eileen Sheahan is the student, currently work- 
ing for her master’s in library science. | 
“It was an impulsive adventure, buoyed by 
great expectations and concluded by the reward 
of knowing that indeed one person can help.” 
Mrs. ELIZABETH W. STONE 
Assistant to the Head 
Department of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 


Washington, D.C. 


Students Really Care 


The January issue of the ALA Bulletin contains 
two contrasting, but really similar, photographs. 
On page 69 we see a line of smiling, obviously 
carefree American students helping to move a 
college library book collection. The excellent 
accompanying article by Barbara Feret, the as- 
sistant librarian of Dutchess Community College, 
describes the mood of the movers and demon- 
strates what most of us know already: that there 
are indeed many students who do not take li- 
braries for granted. The satisfaction that these 
students derived from their labors of moving 
books into a new building will no doubt stay with 
them for years to come. 

On the cover of this issue we see another 
group of students. This time not so carefree 
and not smiling—indeed some of these students 
could not smile if they wanted to, since they 
are wearing a kind of gas mask designed to pro- 
tect them from the fumes and odors ‘caused in 
the recent Florence floods. These Italian stu- 
dents, formed into a human chain, passing valu- 
able books and manuscripts from the ruined 
stacks of the National Library of that flood- 
ravaged city, are indeed engaged in a grim task 
of preserving what they can of the printed word. 

Two dissimilar photographs, the cover photo 
and that on page 69. Two dissimilar groups of 
people and two situations far removed from one 
another. Yet, are not both of these lines of stu- 
dents doing the same thing? And are they not 
engaged in the same activity? Preserving the 
written word—perpetuating ideas? Do not these 
photographs prove again what we already know 
and need to be reminded of from time to time? 

The ALA Bulletin should be congratulated, 
not only for an excellent issue, but for spelling 
the lie to some of the bad words being aimed at 
young people today. They really do care and, 
given the chance, will demonstrate this dramati- 
cally as your photographs show. 

ARMANDO J. RE 
Assistant Librarian 
Salem State College 
Salem, Mass. 
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On Management Training 


In his letter “A Call for Management Training” 
(ALA Bulletin, December 1966, p. 1115), John J. 
Oliva points to the need for management courses 
in library schools. The faculty of the Graduate 
Library School, Indiana University, added such 
a course to the curriculum in 1964: ““Manage- 
ment of Libraries and Information Centers” 
(four semester hour credits). This course goes 
beyond the basic required course, “Library Or- 
ganization and Administration.” 

The management course includes the basic 
functions of management (planning, organizing, 
motivating, and controlling) plus manpower 
management, procurement, development, utiliza- 
tion, and maintenance. Practice in decision- 
making, vicarious experience, and group-discus- 
sion techniques are provided through use of case 
studies and the case method of instruction, 

= Mitprep Hawksworto Lowey 
Associate Professor 
Graduate Library School 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


I think Mr. Oliva has a very good point. The 
present North American library school system is 
not meeting the demands of modern librarian- 
ship at all. It is neither training people to be- 
come librarians nor anything else. As Prof. Shera 
said recently, American schools are not nourish- 
ing or developing librarianship. They are not 
producing any librarians but “hatch(ing) a flock 
of stupid little goslings” (Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, November 1966, p. 327). 

In library work we require four categories of 
people: 1) clerks, typists, bookkeepers, filers, 
and searchers; 2) book catalogers and classi- 
fiers; 3) reference librarians and bibliographers; 
4) administrators. There is no school in the whole 
of the continent that has any facilities to train 
librarians to be head of a unit or a branch library 
or the chief of a library system. These people 
no doubt have to know the library world and its 
organization, the hows and whys of a library 
system, but they are more or less administrators 
who have to have the capacity, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility of good organizers. They ought to 
know how to deal with people as people. (Most 
librarians do not know this as they never deal 
with people. They deal with books.) 

These people do not comprehend the basic 
rules of public administration. The chief of a li- 
brary system does not have to be a person with 
fifteen years of catalog-room experience where 
his mind had been shut and his company re- 
stricted to those of “old maids.” 
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The administration of libraries can be com- 
pared to that of administering a supermarket. Or 
to the manager of an engineering firm who does 
not have to be a first class engineer himself, but 
he must be a good organizer and a judge of talent 
so that he can employ first class engineers. He is 
able to tell what and when to do what and takes 
the responsibility of such decisions. He knows 
how to delegate authority with purpose and gets 
full rewards for letting the staff know that the 
organization has faith in the work they are doing. 
He seeks confidence in his staff and tries to make 
them feel “wanted” and “needed.” He knows 
when some appreciation and a pat on the back 
can win people and get things done quickly. 

What the present librarians do and care for is 
very discouraging. I do not know of one library 
that cares for its staff and would keep a good 
man from going away. The working conditions 
in the libraries, particularly where the staff priv- 
ileges are concerned, are deplorable. The chief 
librarians are only interested in giving and quot- 
ing statistics: how many books they acquired 
and issued; how much money they were able to 
“extract” from the administration/board or do- 
nations. But ask them if they ever worried to find 
out if their library staff was happy? Did they add 
a new room to the existing big technical services 
room when they appointed three new people? 
Are librarians satisfied with what they are doing? 
Do they have any suggestions and were such sug- 
gestions ever considered favorably or carried 
out? Does the administration give library pro- 
fessional staff some time off for conferences or 
pursuing some research . . . No, nothing of this 
sort. Such things do not exist in administration’s 
thinking. Or, perhaps these things should not be 
talked about. 

Research in librarianship (or library staff en- 
gaged in some research) is not to be mentioned. 
If a faculty member wants to order one hundred 
books on an obscure subject, about his hobby 
horse, which after he has left are going to be 
dust-shelved, he will get them anyhow. If a li- 
brarian wants to order one book, his request to 
the order librarian/chief librarian gets a third 
priority. In other words, we do not honor our 
own profession. We have no faith in our own 
intellectual capacities. The hierarchy in the pro- 
fession is just damaging. I have not very often 
seen a chief librarian sharing a cup of coffee at 
the staff tables with one of the junior catalogers. 
There is no such thing as a “professional research 
fund” for the library staff. The motto of a ma- 
jority of the librarians seems to be, “Librarians 
are supposed to catalog books not read them.” 
This is all due to the employment as heads of the 
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library organizations, when they have no aca- 
demic or natural administration background. 

I urge that a school be established that would 
admit librarians, preferably male, with at least 
five years of practical professional experience to 
the basic administration problems. A degree may 
be granted at the end of the course that may be 
called Master of Library Administration (MLA). 
Main courses for study will be borrowed from 
the School of Business Administration—say about 
20 credit hours—and the rest of it may be 
practical knowledge of book acquisition and bib- 
liography of selected fields. Also a course in 
library philosophy and ethics should be given. 
Most of the present newly trained librarians, who 
will one day head some libraries, have no ideals 
whatsoever. The library schools should send out 
people of brains and ideas. The new graduates 
are acquainted with nothing but a few memoriz- 
ing jobs that are soon forgotten after they have 
obtained the degree from a prestige university 
that employs professors who have no library ex- 
perience. 

This memorization business in American li- 
brary schools and emphasis on useless details 
(without any understanding) is a very mislead- 
ing sort of education. Librarianship is a practical 
profession, which is also very humane. With the 
growing costs and availability of funds at an un- 
precedented level and the expansion of libraries 
at a scale not seen before, I feel a change in the 
education of the librarians is very urgently 
needed. Things do not seem to have changed 
since the times of Gabriel Naude. To end, I 
would like to say what Prof. Shera said, “Money 
can buy both training and talent but neither fac- 
ulty nor students will be attracted to a profession 
if it has so little substance that the most highly 
qualified college graduates will not acept it at 
any price.” 

SusuHiL K. JAIN 
Reference Librarian 
Regina, Sask. 
Canada 


Peace Publications 


Librarians are caught in the contemporary web 
of fear that has proliferated various civil defense 
projects and “grasping at straws” for security 
against the technological weapons of mass de- 
struction. We are often not given a choice as to 
whether our buildings should be used as “shel- 
ters”; we are a democratic service institution, 


so we have little choice as to whether we will 
make available material on “civil defense” (re- 
gardless of whether its content is true or false, as 
Eli Oboler suggests. See “Free for All” in the 
September 1966 issue of the Bulletin.) 

We can, however, make certain that all sides 
of the question are represented in our collec- 
tions, and that the advocates of peace are as well 
represented as those who think “force” is the 
only answer. The “hawks” may often make more 
noise, but let us not forget that the “doves” de- 
serve to be heard, too! For libraries interested in 
an antidote to hawkish materials, we recommend 
that you write: Fellowship Publications, Nyack, 
N.Y. (i.e., the periodical, Fellowship, is the only 
national, nonsectarian, pacifist magazine with a 
continuous respectable record of publication) ; 
also, the American Friends Service Committee, 
160 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Both will have 
worthwhile materials for your pamphlet file. 

H. VarL DEALE 
Director of Libraries 
Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 


The Shera Article 


Congratulations on the Shera article in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Bulletin (“What Is Past Is 
Prologue: Beyond 1984,” p. 35). It is one of 
the most stimulating and thought-provoking to 
appear in recent years. 
PETER PAULSON 
Principal Librarian 
Technical Processes 
New York State Library 


The Las Vegas Conference 


One is staggered to read in the latest ALA Bul- 
letin that ALA is to hold its 1973 conference in 
Las Vegas. The Committee on Selection could 
have picked no poorer place to meet: nothing to 
see, nothing to do, and nowhere to go. Hopefully, 
the rising tide of objection which started at Mid- 
winter will wash away this mistake. Any other 
place the committee selects will be better. 
WAYNE SHIRLEY 
Librarian 
Wentworth Institute 
Boston 


An article describing ALA’s criteria for a confer- 
ence site, written by Chris Hoy, the conference 
manager, begins on page 423.—Eb. 
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Collier-Macmillan Library Services 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Tne modern motif for end panel reference 
shelves, carrels, tables. All with Vistabase 


—for beauty, maintenance, and safety. 


YOUR INQUIRY will be given immediate and detailed attention. 
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Over 1,200,000,000 people live in spaces like these yet 
the outline of China at the right is hardly known to most Americans. 
20 volumes from the Council on Foreign Relations can 
help overcome the gap in knowledge about friend and foe. 


Much has been written ahout China and 
about the Atlantic Community. Until now, 
little has been done to give this rnass of infor- 
mation perspective as well as scope in terms 
of the best interests of the United States. 

In a venture that would be impossible with- 
out the combined resources of the Council on 
Foreign Relations and McGraw-Hill, and op- 
erating under a $900,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, numerous experts in foreign af- 
fairs have spent four years on projects enti- 
tled: “The United States and China in World 
Affairs” and “The Atlantic Policy Studies”. 

From each of these studies ten volumes will 
be published. To date, five have appeared in 
the Atlantic Studies and five in the China 
Series..Soon to be published in the Atlantic 
Studies are: The Conflicted Relationship: 
The West and the Transformation of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, by Theodore 
Geiger. Trade, Aid and Development: the 
Rich and Poor Nations, by John A. Pincus. 


art Troubled Partnership” Henry A. Kissinger 


“Alternative to Partition” Zbigniew Brzezinski 

5.95 

“The Atlantic Idea and Its European Rivals” 
Harold van B. Cleveland $5.95 

“European Unification in the Sixties” Miriam 

Camps $7.50 i 

ay ae Conflicted Relationship’? Theodore Geiger 

$7.95 

a tlantic Agricultural Unity” John O. Coppock 
7.50 

“Trade, Aid and Development” John Pincus 
$10.00 


At all bookstores or McGraw-Hill Book Company Dept.C A, 330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 10036 


Trade, Liberalization Among Industrial 
Countries: Objectives and Alternatives, by 
Bela Balassa. 


The newest volume on China, The Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, by Brig. Gen. 
pst pe B. Griffith, is scheduled for May pub- 
ication. 


Volumes in these series have received ac- 
claim from many quarters. Of The United 
States and China in World Affairs, by Rob- 
ert Blum, for example, John K. Fairbank in 
The New York Times Book Review stated, 
“The crescendo of American concern over 
China policy, heightened by the bizarre de- 
velopments in Peking as well as by Vietnam, 
gives this volume the greatest timeliness.” 


In the view of leading specialists in world 
affairs, no library, public or private, serving 
readers interested in world affairs can be 
considered complete without these compre- 
hensive series. 


“Trade Liberalization Among Industrial Coun- 
tries” Bela Balassa $6.50 

“The United States and China in World Affairs” 
Robert Blum, edited by A. Doak Barnett $6.50 
“Policies Toward China; Views from Six Conti- 
nents” edited by A. M. Halpern $9.95 

on American People and China” A.T. Steele 
“The Future of the Overseas Chinese in South- 
east Asia” Lea E. Williams $5.50 

“Communist China’s Economic Growth and For- 
eign Trade” Alexander Eckstein $8.50 

“The Chinese People’s Liberation Army” 
Samuel B. Griffith II $8.95 | 
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MODULARITY 


Solves the puzzle of 
permanently mounted audio modules 


Looking for system modulzrity...in a permanently installed, 
quality stereo listening system? If so, your search is over. 
The ATC 306 L is designed for flush-deck mounting in most 
any work/study/library area. It is easily installed by means 
of a rectangular cutout and four mounting screws. Enclosed 
in metal for safety, this module performs equally well with 
single headsets or multiple systems. 


The ATC 306 L is an all-transistor, four-speed stereo lis- 
tening system which offers personalized listening without 
distraction. Uses stereo or monaural records. Four stereo 
headset jacks are built into the unit for multiple use. In- 
cludes ATC PAUSE CONTROL. $77.50 School Net. Modules 
also available as all-transistor tape recorders or high-fidelity 
record players. 


ONE YEAR Factory Warranty * Transformer Powered for 
Complete Safety. 


Contact your Audiotronics Dealer or write us for our latest Full-Line Catalog 


AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVENUE, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND THE TEENAGER 


Preconference of Intellectual Freedom Committee 
Co-sponsored by YASD and AASL 
Jack Tarr Hotel 
June 23-25, 1967 


The preconference on INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND THE TEENAGER will address 
itself to the problem of the librarian’s responsibility to adolescents in relation to difficult literature. 
Through addresses, panel discussions, group workshops, and general discussion, an attempt will 
be made to explore all the concerns that beset librarians and to point to as many solutions as 


possible. 


On the first day of the preconference the program participants, who are experts in their fields, 
will enlighten librarians with the particular perspectives of their professional skills in sociology, 
education, law, literary criticism, and theology. On the second day all the program participants 


will be librarians and library trustees. 


The group discussions will be guided by group leaders, and their reports, together with a 
summary of the speeches will be presented at the final meeting on Sunday morning. 


Friday, June 23 
Registration—8:00 A.M.—9:30 A.M. 


Opening Session—9:30 A.M.—12 noon 
Introduction to the preconference 
Ervin Gaines, Chairman, Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee 
Speakers: 
Dr. Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
Professor 
Department of Sociology, University of 
California at Davis 
“The Well-Being of the Teen-Ager”’ 
Reverend E. Larry Beggs, 
Minister of Youth 
The Congregational Church of San Mateo 
“The Moral Influence of Reading on Teen- 
Agers” 


Luncheon—12:30 P.M. 


Panel Presentation—1:30 P.M.—2:45 P.M. 
Robert Kirsch, 
Book Review Editor 
Los Angeles Times 
Two additional panelists to be announced 


Small Group Workshops—3:15 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Dinner Meeting—6:30 P.M. 


Speaker: 
Stanley Fleishman 
Los Angeles Attorney 
“Librarian’s Legal Responsibility to the 
Teenager and His Legal Rights If At- 
tacked” 


Saturday, June 24 


Panel Presentation—9:00 A.M.—11:30 A.M. 
Alex Allain, 
Library Trustee 
St. Mary Parish Library 
Member, Intellectual Freedom Committee 
David Cohen, 
Librarian 
Plainview, New York High School 
Third panelist to be announced 


Luncheon—12 noon 
Speaker: 
Esther Helfand 
Adult Services Consultant 
New York State Library Extension 
Division 
Small Group Workshops—1:30 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


Sunday, June 25 
Summary Session—10:30 A.M.—11:00 A.M. 


Registration for the conference ($23.00) includes registration fee, two lunches and one dinner. 
No lodgings are provided for the conference. Participants will need to make own arrangements. 


See January ALA Bulletin, pp. 79-82. 


Attendance is limited to 400 and registrations will be honored by date of receipt. 


REGISTRATION FORM 
If you wish to participate in the pre-conference “Intellectual Freedom and the Teenager’, fill 
out this form and return it with your check for $23.00 (checks should be payable to American 
Library Association). The fee includes registration and three meals. 


Name 
Address 


Position 


Return to: Intellectual Freedom Office, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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ember of ALA has written to the President and Executive Director: 
"Can you, as the principal officers of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, assure the membership of the Association that no part of its 
funds come from covert sources?" The Association does not have funds 
from covert sources. The receipt of grants and other funds are 
reported and listed in various official documents of the Association 
(for a recent listing, see the 7th edition of the Program Memorandun, 
December 19, 1966). The financial records of the Association are 
open for inspection at all times. 


J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award of 
$25,000 for 1967 has attracted eight applications from units, includ- 
ing chapters, of ALA. Announcement of the application or applications 
selected for the Award by the ALA Program and Evaluation Committee and 
the Executive Board of ALA will be announced at the San Francisco 
Conference. An account of the Award, which is supported by the Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation, Inc., will appear in the May or 
June ALA Bulletin. 


liminary plans and information on the 1967 IFLA Meeting are given in 
the following announcement from Foster E. Mohrhardt, Vice-President 
of IFLA for North America: 


The International Federation of Library Associations will hold 
its 1967 annual meeting in Toronto, Canada, August 15-19. Hotel 
space and financial limitations have made it necessary to set 
limitations on official attendance. Those in charge have allo- 
cated 50 official participants from the United States and 50 from 
Canada. The 50 U.S. participants must be apportioned among the 
U.S. member associations, including the American Association of 
Law Libraries, American Library Association, Association of 
Research Libraries, Medical Library Association, and Special 
Libraries Association. 


The official participants will be authorized to attend all of the 
meetings, banquets, tours and receptions which may be arranged. 


In addition to the official representatives, any others who wish 
to make their own arrangements for travel and accommodations are 
welcome to attend. It is expected that sufficient meeting space 
will be available and that all who are interested may observe the 
proceedings. The observers will not be invited to any of the 
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banquets, luncheons, tours, etc., unless the list of delegates 
falls under the limitation. 


The present schedule for the Meeting is as follows: 


Tuesday, Aug. 15 am IFLA Consultative Committee. 
pm IFLA Opening Session.* 
Wednesday, Aug. 16 am Plenary Session on Conference Theme.* 
pm Bus to Stratford Shakespearean 
Theatre. 
Open air Supper. Back to Toronto. 
Thursday, Aug. 17 IFLA meetings at Toronto.* 
Friday, Aug. 18 IFLA meetings at Toronto.* 
Saturday, Aug. 19 IFLA meetings and Closing Session.* 
Sunday, Aug. 20 Tour to Niagara Falls with return to 
Toronto. 
Monday, Aug. 21 Tours of Canadian Libraries for 
through attendees. (Other than those from 
Friday, Aug. 25 Canada and the United States.) 


All of the above will be open to those who are official partici- 
pants. Those who are not official participants but plan to 
attend on their own initiative will be welcomed to the sessions 
that are marked with an asterisk. 


Arrangements are being made by the European librarians to follow up their 
attendance in Canada with a brief visit to libraries. Their schedule 


will be announced in May. 
KEKKKKKEKEKRKEKEKKE 


The U.S. member associations of IFLA are now determining their official 
participants. If you have been invited to give a paper or otherwise 
officially participate in the Meeting, please inform your association. 


Danse YC 4ge 
David H. Cii<ce 


Executive Director 


March 16, 1967 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 
21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter Meeting: January 8-13, Bal Harbour, Florida. 
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The newest and best test preparation books from COWLES 


OCORE-HIGH EXAM BOOKS 





© 1967 CEBI 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 
ADVANCED TESTS 


This series contains guidance information, prac- 
tice tests, directions and instructions, answers to 
questions, and background notes. More than 100 
pages in each book. 
BIOLOGY ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS 
FRENCH PSYCHOLOGY SPANISH 
ECONOMICS HISTORY CHEMISTRY 
LITERATURE SOCIOLOGY EDUCATION 
Cloth $4.95 ° Paper $2.95 © 81/2” x 11” 








FLYING SAUCERS 


SPECIAL 
Illustrated summary cf 20 
years of UFO reports, by 
Editors of UPI and Cowles 
Communications, Ine. 
Cloth $4.95 


Also from COWLES . .. Two unique references g 


BOOKS Created to meet the growing demand for 


complete, clear, up-to-date guides to the tests essential to 
career advancement. Contains more than 300 pages of 
instructions, study guides, practice tests and answers. 


How To Pass 

HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY EXAMINATION 
GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION APTITUDE TEST 
NURSING SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAM 

PRACTICAL NURSING SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAM 
FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
ARMED FORCES TESTS 

MILLER ANALOGIES TEST 

NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION 

MEDICAL COLLEGE ADMISSION TEST May 
GRADUATE BUSINESS SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST June 
LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST June 

DENTAL APTITUDE TEST June 

Cloth $5.95 * Paper $3.95 * 81/2” x 11” 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT...? Books 


Practical refresher courses for everyone who 
likes to check his knowledge and keep up with 
subjects studied in school. 


ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS BIOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY SPANISH FRENCH 
HISTORY CHEMISTRY ECONOMICS 
SOCIOLOGY EDUCATION LITERATURE 


Cloth $3.95 sd Paper $1.95 © 81/2" x 11” 






THE COWLES 
COMPREHENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Single-volume, 2,554-page 
encyclopedia parallels 
school curriculum. 16 
complete subject-sec- 
tions. Multiplex Diction- 
ary, Rand-McNally Atlas, 
Biographical Dictionary. 
1800 illustrations. Com- 
plete index. $49.50 


COWLES EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, INC. 


A subsidiary of Cowles Communications, Inc. 


LOOK Building/488 Mad son Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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_ See us at DAVI Show Booth 625-627 











i yi | 
be THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER | 


Sam GOODY. 


. o 
{ferent Recor pyss YCAT Different Recordings of Most of | 
J owe ANd T THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS | 





h Different Recordings of 
ODE To MELANCHOLY 


dings of | 
| Different Recordings of Different pear SANS MERCI 
J MY LAST DUCHESS VV, BELLE 





| These and over 15,000 other poems, plays, and sonnets are listed in the 
Sam Goody comprehensive catalog of Speech, Literature, Drama and Poetry. 


Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 


(J 
Our Discount Ranges from Records Delivered 


Open Account 
iy to Your School, 
University or Library 
DEU 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 





LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 


ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: SUCH AS 
vp te 5o RECORDS --.-....-....30% om | CLASSICAL * SEMI-CLASSICAL * 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 35%, OFF OPERA i POPULAR ° JAZZ > 


300 RECORDS or MORE ..40% orF | FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS - PLAYS - 
ROCK n ROLL - READINGS - 
POETRY n COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 


ÍAR e ee ee 
LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- | 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staf personnel, 
please. 








PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schafiner 


SAM GOODY °¢ 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 





| 
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ARE YOU 
oP areudors are ARTA 10 
USING THE Esimnete Colertul paperbacks than to 


more formidable cloth bound books. 
RIGHT WORK- PERMA-BOUNDS retain all the features 

of paperbacks which youngsters like and 
add a new dimension which you will like 


ING TOOL > A r cloar laminated plastic coat- 


ing enhances and protects the artwork 

TO MA KE from soiling. Binders boards keep covers 

rock-hard and free from dog-eared corners. 

A special new adhesive locks pages into a 

READING resilient binding, so they cannot fall out. 

Since each PERMA-BOUND is guaran- 

teed for 50 circulations or 2 years, 

PROGRA MS whichever comes first, the durability of 

PERMA-BOUNDS vs pa you pracou 

time and money. You will eliminate the 

“EUN”? costly replacement of paperbacks which 
wear out so quickly. 

Choose from our catalog of over 4000 
PERMA-BOUND paperback titles espe- 
cially selected for schools and libraries— 
or let us rebind the old or new paperbacks 
now in your possession. Either way 


PERMA-BOUNDS will put ‘‘fun’’ into your 
reading programs. 


Every paperback in 
PERMA-BOUND binding 


is GUARANTEED for 50 
D, A, circulations or 2 years, 


whichever comes first 


PERMA-BOUNDS are eligible for purchase 
2 with Federal funds under Titles 1, II, IH. 


QT - s 2 <iutinniuapmedighab andy R 


PERMA-BOUND 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., Dept. A-1 

Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Q Please send a FREE SAMPLE of a Perma-Bound 
without obligation. 

O Please send catalogs of Perma-Bound paperbacks 
now available. 

Q Please send information on how we can have 
paperbacks now in our possession Perma-Bound. 
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NAME — — mm 
TITLE 

INSTITUTION 

ADDRESS 


Just completed! 
The only major reference work on philosophy 


published in the English language. 





PRESS: mm SRE? 


Nemesixs Presupeposing 


of Ermes t 
ro 
Presocratic 
Philosophy 


Macmillan 
s 
Fret Press 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOSOPHY 


Yov’re looking at the first English-language 
reference work on philosophy ever published 
—the only single-source reference of its kind. 
An exhaustive “bank” of facts uniquely 
suited to specialists and non-specialists. 


1,450 articles — over 500 contributors. 
This monumental new work enriches learn- 
ing and illuminates new areas of knowledge 
in every subject. Contributors were selected 
from 24 nations to assure the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative coverage. They 
reflect every important school of philosophy 
now influencing man’s thought. The writing 
is clear, contemporary, eminently readable. 


Easy-to-use bibliography. Articles are fol- 
lowed by extensive bibliographies. Titles 
have been selected for relevance and recency 
of information. Many are heavily annotated. 
In addition to descriptive annotations, vari- 
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ous levels of difficulty are also indicated. 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy belongs 
on the shelf of every library. Write today for 
complete information. 


High School Teaching Aids. Supple- 
mentary reading guides are available 
for Mathematics, English, History, Sci- 
ence and Biology. Prepared for class- 


room use, they improve independent 
study and help educators enrich basic 
curricula. Write today for your free 
sample Teaching Aid. 





Specifications: Eight volumes. Over 500 pages each. 
Page size — 81⁄2 x 11. 4,300 pages; almost 5,000,000 
words. 1,450 articles; more than 500 contributors. 
Comprehensive index with 38,000 entries. Available to 
schools and libraries through Collier-Macmillan Library 
Service at $219.50 NET. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
866 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
On Feb. 28, President Johnson’s Health and 


Education Message was sent to Congress, outlin- 
ing the administration’s proposals for legislative 
action this year. Although there is no reference 
to libraries, there are a number of significant 
proposals. 

The President urged Congress to enact educa- 
tion appropriations early enough to permit 
schools and colleges to plan effectively and to 
seek the earliest possible renewal of authoriza- 
tions for the principal education programs. He 
said: 


When Congress enacts and funds programs near the 
end of a session, the nation’s schools and colleges must 
plan their programs without knowing what federal re- 
sources will be available to them to meet their needs. 


To remedy this situation, Mr. Johnson recom- 
mended that Congress extend three major educa- 
tion programs this year which are not due to ex- 
pire until June 1968: the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (NDEA), the Higher Education Act 
(HEA), and the National Vocational Student 
Loan Insurance Act. | 

Of specific interest to librarians are the pro- 
posed amendments to Title II of HES: 


Five-year extension of the programs under Parts A 
(college library resources) and B (library training 
and research) through fiscal 1973, authorizing such 
sums as may be necessary after 1968. 

Liberalization of the maintenance of effort require- 
ment for Special Purpose Grants under II-A. 

Provision for library school planning development 
grants after June 30, 1967, “for the opening of library 
or information science schools, or of programs in- 
tended to lead to the accreditation of such existing 
schools.” 

Clarifying language in Sec. 223 of II-B, specifying 
that library training provisions include “short term 
or regular session institutes,” reflecting the transfer 
of school library institutes to HEA, II-B, from NDEA 
Title XI (a title not recommended for extension). 

Two-year extension and expansion of the Title II-C, 
Library of Congress acquisition and cataloging pro- 
gram. 


NDEA Title III would also be authorized for 
another five years to provide grants for acquisi- 
tion of equipment and materials by elementary 
and secondary schools through fiscal 1973. Sub- 
ject categories would be eliminated and Sec. 12 
of the National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act would be merged with NDEA Title 
III. 

NDEA Title XI would be repealed after fiscal 
1968 and incorporated into Title V of HEA, 
Education Professions Development, as proposed 
by HEA Amendments of 1967. 

Although the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act (ESEA) does not expire until fiscal 
1969, amendments to it would provide authoriza- 
tions for those provisions approved for only one 
year. In addition, one amendment would transfer 
the National Teacher Corps program to Title I 
to help train teachers to serve in slum schools. 

Proposals of particular interest to school li- 
brarians are amendments to Title II, which 
would extend for one year the provisions relat- 
ing to library resources and other instructional 
and audio-visual materials in schools for Indian 
children and Defense Department overseas de- 
pendents schools. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


Bills to carry out several of the President’s 
education proposals were introduced on the same 
day his message was received on Capitol Hill. 
In the House, Rep. Carl Perkins (D., Ky.), 
chairman of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, introduced the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967 (H.R.- 
6230) and the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1967 (H.R.6232); and in the Senate, the com- 
panion measures, S.1125 and S.1126, respective- 
ly, were introduced by the Education Subcom- 
mittee chairman, Sen. Wayne Morse (D., Ore.). 

The ESEA amendments include five-year ex- 
tensions of the Vocational Education Act and of 
the disaster aid provisions under the laws assist- 
ing federally impacted areas. In addition, the 
amendments which would revise ESEA propose: 


New authorizations to place the National Teacher 
Corps under Title I of ESEA and extend the program 
through fiscal 1970. 

Amendment of Title V of ESEA to establish a five- 
year program of grants to state education agencies for 
comprehensive planning and evaluation programs. 

Expansion of educational opportunities for handi- 
capped children under Title VI of ESEA through 1) 
regional resource centers (to provide testing and 
evaluation services to determine the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children), 2) recruit- 
ment of personnel and dissemination of information 
on education of the handicapped, 3) assistance to 
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(ALA does not sponsor tours) 
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WELCOME TO WAIKIKI 


Mid-Pacific Library Conference 
PRINCESS KAIULANI HOTEL 
Honolulu 


July 1-8, 1967 


Several Highlights Especially Planned for 
ALA Group 


8 days—$425.00 


Including jet air travel from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles and return 





Optional Extension to Neighbor Islands 
MAUI — HAWAII — KAUAI 
July 8-13, 1967 


6 days—$325.00 





EXCITING and RELAXING ITINERARY 


Send for Detailed Brochure 


Bel. Air ee R 1A č 


VIRGINIA HULL, President 
Our Fifteenth Year 

600 North Sepulveda Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90049 
Telephone: (213) 


GRanite 6-3053 e TRemont 9-2330 





schools for Indian children and overseas dependents 
schools operated by the Defense Department, and 4) 
expansion of instructional media programs to include 
all handicapped children. 

Extension for one year of the provisions for Indian 
children enrolled in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) schools and for overseas dependent school- 
children, to continue participation under Titles I, II, 


and III of ESEA. 


The HEA amendments would: 


Extend HEA five years through fiscal 1973. 

Extend those NDEA programs expiring in 1968 
which have not been superseded or incorporated in 
other programs. 

Coordinate the various teacher-training programs 
under a new Education Professions Development Act, 
to go into effect July 1, 1969. 

Extend the National Vocational Student Loan In- 
surance Act. 


For additional information or copies of the bills 
mentioned above, write the sponsor of the bill or 
your own senator or representative. Address cor- 
respondence to them in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510, or the House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


COPYRIGHT REVISION 


On March 2, the House Judiciary Committee 
met in executive session and reported favorably 
H.R.2512, the bill for the general revision of the 
Copyright Law. In the Senate, the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights scheduled hearings on the Senate com- 
panion bill, S.597, in March and April. Charles 
F. Gosnell, chairman of ALA’s Committee on 
Copyright Issues, was scheduled to testify April 4 
on behalf of ALA. ooo 





IMPORT-EXPORT LIBRARY 


The Mobile, Ala., Public Library has opened a 
specialized library to serve exporters and im- 
porters who ship through the port of Mobile. 
The International Trade Library’s materials in- 
clude books on world commodities and foreign 
markets, international trade journals and peri- 
odicals, national business magazines, statistics on 
exports by the U.S. and other governments, 
foreign language dictionaries and publications, 
comprehensive trade directories, and a file of 
manufacturers and their products in the domes- 
tic trade arc of the port of Mobile. The library 
also offers translation facilities, free of charge 
to port users, and the use of the library’s foreign 
language laboratory. 
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Catalog of GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
The New York Public Library, Economics Division 


This outstanding collection includes the fundamental documents of all national and colonial 
governments so far as they have been published or attainable. Holdings are strongest for the 
United States, Great Britain, its related states, and for the Scandinavian countries and western 
Europe. Eastern Europe, the Near East, Asia, Africa and Latin America are also well repre- 
sented. The library is a depository for United Nations documents, and has a strong collection 
of publications on international and regional agencies. 
Estimated 700,000 cards, 40 volumes 
Prepublication price: $2200.00; after October 31, 1967: $2750.00 


Catalogue of the Museum of COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY Library 
Harvard University 


This collection of nearly 125,000 volumes is one of the foremost in the world in the fields of 

zoology, paleozoology, and geology relating to paleozoology. A great part of the library's 

distinction as a research center is based on its rich holdings of older and often unique mate- 
rials, especially in serials. At present, the library receives over 2,000 periodicals. 

Estimated 135,000 cards, 8 volumes 

Prepublication price: $450.00; after October 31, 1967: $565.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 
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G. K. HALL So pal 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


IMMEDIATE DELIVER 


HARDWOOD 
UTILITY BOOK TRUCKS 


(illustrated at right) 


ROL-RACK * REDI-RACK 
AND OTHER MOBILE BOOKCASES 


No longer must you wait months for the 
delivery of mobile bookcases and other library 
accessories. All orders filled immediately — 
from our own warehouse stocks. Attractive, 
sturdy and durable furniture. Made of choice 
selected hardwood — natural wood or walnut 36⁄2" HIGH 


finish. Crafted only by 62” OF SHELF SPACE 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN DELIVERED $7. 50 


a Grolier Incorporated subsidiary. 





ORDERS FILLED 
FROM STOCK! 
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Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Put 
16,000 Authors On 
Your Reference Shelves 
Today 


. . - and let Contemporary Authors be the authority for com- 


plete and current bio-bibliographic details concerning them 


Contemporary Authors now includes 16,000 writers. 
12,000 of whom are in no other standard bio- 
graphical reference. Therefore, personal end career 
information about the majority of today’s writers 
can be found on/y in CA. 


Contemporary Authors includes the writers of nov- 
els, poetry, plays, juvenile books. young adult 
books, and textbooks, as well as nonfiction writers 
in the fields of biography, history, social science, 
religion, sociology, psychology, popular science, 
and current events. Only writers on highly-technical 
subjects are excluded. 


Contemporary Authors covers not only well-known 
writers but also those who are lesser-known, since 
today’s unknown writer is very often tomorrow’s 


headline maker. A case in point is William 
Manchester who appears in CA’s very first volume. 
published in 1962. 


Contemporary Authors is unique in its first-hand 
reporting of how a writer feels about his own work. 
the work of others, and the contemporary scene. 
In the SIDELIGHTS segment of the entry these 
observations more often than not reveal facets of 
character or personality that are exclusive to CA. 


Contemporary Authors carries a complete bibilog- 
raphy of each author’s published books. When 
information on new work is available, an entry on 
WORK. IN PROGRESS gives the subject of the 
project, working title, publisher, and probable date 
of publication. 





Sketches cover personal data such as pseudonyms, date of birth, 
birthplace, family background, education, politics, religion, present 
address, jobs held. military service, association memberships, awards, 
and honors, plus the unique material in Sidelights, Work in Progress, 
and Writings. 

Recommended for all libraries by every major library review medium. 

Unanimously praised by librarians, authors, publishers, and re- 
searchers as the pacasetter in biographical reference books. 

More juvenile and young adult authors in CA than in all other bio- 
graphical reference works combined. 

Published semiannually with 4,000 new, unduplicated author 
sketches added each year. 

Cumulative author indexes appear in the final volume each year. 
The index in Volume 15-16, for instance, cumulates all entries from 
Volume 1. 


Annual subscription price is $25,00, with substantially reduced 
rates on two-year, three-year, and four-year subscriptions. 










Write for free literature and the new 
16,000-name cumulative index or order 
as many volumes as you wish on thirty-day approval 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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Goals 
for 
State Library 
Service 
to 
State Agencies 
and 
State 


Institutions 


by S. Gilbert Prentiss 


State library service to state agencies and 
state institutions is more of a subspecies than 
a distinct species of library service. What it 
really is, of course, is just library service to 
people—special groups of people. So suppose 
we start by trying to get those people clas- 
sified into some kind of meaningful groups. 

I am not quite sure what the term “state 
agencies” in our topic should include, but we 
would certainly have to include in it all of the 
units of state government which a state 
library might serve. 

There are, first, those persons in state gov- 
ernment who are involved in the legislative 
process—the legislators themselves; the gov- 
ernor and his staff, including all his fiscal and 
legal experts and a train of program aides 
who may need to be experts on anything from 
water purification to the processing of books 
in a state university library system; and, 
finally, the operating departments, authorities, 
commissions, and what-have-you, from the 
department of public works to the governor’s 
council on the arts. These are the major cat- 
egories of users and potential library users in 
state government. 

Then there are the residents of the institu- 
tions operated mainly by the departments of 
health, mental hygiene, correction, and social 
welfare. The residents of these institutions 
break down into two major categories—the 
patients, inmates, or whatever term applies, 
and the staff members who serve them. To- 
gether they constitute in most states the 
equivalent of a very substantial community. 
In New York State there are around 140,000 
such persons. 

As for goals of state library service to all 
of the people who serve state government 
and the people who reside in state institutions, 
our goal in its simplest terms is to make 
available to them the means of meeting any 
legitimate informational need they have in 
connection with their service in state govern- 
ment; and, in the case of institution residents, 
we want, in addition, to provide the kind of 
general public library type of reading service 
which the other users we have mentioned will 
get in the communities where they live. I 
might add that there is no more important 
kind of library service than the kind a good 
public library provides. In those situations 
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where it is applicable, we may also want to 
include reading as part of a program of ther- 


apy. 
How goals are achieved 


I would like now to explore with you the 
problem of how we achieve these goals and 
particularly the question of the need for a 
state library collection to do this job—a ques- 
tion I believe most state libraries are facing 
in one way or another. 

Looking at our breakdown of library users, 
it is immediately apparent that our state 
library service is going to have to be particu- 
larly strong in the field relating to the legisla- 
tive process itself and to public administra- 
tion in the general sense. 

This is fine, as far as it goes. The basic 
need for the traditional legislative reference 
type of state library service is borne out best 
by the presence of such a service ia every 
state, whether or not it is a part of the state 
library as such. It is an essential service in 
the same sense that it is essential to have 
some kind of coding system for laws so they 
can be arranged and referred to systematical- 
ly. It is not, however, in its traditional con- 
cept, necessarily a service which leads to a 
more enlightened or imaginative state govern- 
ment. 

Every segment of our collective ard indi- 
vidual lives is, or has been at some point, a 
matter for governmental concern; likewise, 
the concerns of the legislature, and the corre- 
sponding informational needs of legislators 
and their staffs, may encompass just about 
any subject—automobile safety, hospital man- 
agement, the marriage relationship, railroads, 
retirement programs. 

A competent and progressive state law li- 
brarian or legislative reference librarian 
would be the first to admit that even in his 
highly specialized field he can serve his users 
properly only in the context of a total and re- 
lated body of knowledge. 

Thus we find two major branches of gov- 
ernment—the legislative and the executive— 
in need of a total library collection. It does 
not require either great imagination cr wide 


e Mr. Prentiss is former New York state li- 
brarian. 
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experience in government to understand that 
the operating agencies of government—public 
works, motor vehicles, agriculture and mar- 
kets, education, etc.—are likewise going to 
need information regularly relating to their 
own special fields and from time to time to 
cross over into other areas of knowledge. 

In viewing the library needs of a state gov- 
ernment, one is reminded strongly of a uni- 
versity situation: there is the same need for 
the large central, general collection, with spe- 
cial strengths of materials and staff which 
reflect the major concerns of the institution. 
The parallel even extends, although less hap- 
pily so, to the never ending conflict between 
the forces of economy and centralization, 
which would house everything under one roof 
and one control in a central location, and the 
equally strong pull on the part of department 
heads to build separate departmental libraries, 
which not only contain the special interest ma- 
terials of the unit involved, but, if unchecked, 
would duplicate everything in the main col- 
lection for which there might be the remotest 
possible need. 

This latter is a real life problem, one of 
those which calls forth that classic prayer ask- 
ing for strength and courage to change that 
which can be changed, the grace to live with 
that which can’t, and the wisdom to know 
which is which. Once the department of com- 
merce, for example, has developed its own 
special and independent library, it is a strong 
and brave state librarian, indeed, who tries to 
move in and integrate it with the larger state 
library. 

We may as well react to this urge to main- 
tain separate libraries in the same way as the 
fellow whose entry was stolen from a local art 
show—he was flattered that anyone cared that 
much about his painting. It is an equally sin- 
cere testimonial to the library idea that every- 
one wants to start his own library. At the same 
time, there is an understandable and proper 
need to establish minimum working libraries 
actually located in the various units of state 
government, just as there are departmental 
libraries in a university. And let us never for- 
get that we all embrace the virtues of com- 
plete centralization, whatever its purpose, 
somewhat less ardently when we are the cen- 
tralizees rather than the centralizers. 
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State library service must be particularly strong in the field relating to the legislative process and to public adminis- 
tration in the general sense, the author notes. Above, the Illinois State Legislature at Springfield. 


There isn’t time to go into all of the combi- 
nations and permutations of organizational 
relationships which are possible in state 
library service agencies, but they are endless. 
The ideal is without question a single closely 
coordinated operation, but the life of a bu- 
reaucrat is made up of compromise, and 
where other arrangements are working rea- 
sonably well we live with them. Some of the 
more satisfactory compromises may take the 
form of what are essentially separate library 
agencies with certain common functions per- 
formed centrally, with a maximum of inter- 
communication and bibliographic integration, 
and a mimimum of unnecessary duplication. 

The state library staff serving government 
will be expected to give intensive reference 
and research assistance, even to the point of 
preparing actual research reports, and in this 
respect the state library function resembles a 
special library in industry more than a public 
or college and university library. As indicated 
earlier, staff members must be highly compe- 
tent in their fields and ought to exhibit some 
sophistication in respect to the procedures 
surrounding the process of government so 


they will know how far to go with a particu- 
lar request, where it is proper to go for infor- 
mation, etc. Incidentally, it does not seem to 
me to be conniving or “playing the angles” to 
recognize the fact that the impression which 
many legislators, and members of their staffs, 
have of library service in general is often 
gained from a few contacts with the state 
library services and that their support, or lack 
of support, of all kinds of library measures 
may be a reflection of these impressions. 

The Standards for Library Functions at the 
State Level are excellent, especially as they 
cover some of the important special responsi- 
bilities of a state library, such as a manu- 
scripts and historical records collection, the 
publications of the state in question and other 
state, local, and national governments, etc. 
They should be carefully studied in planning 
or reviewing state library services to state 
agencies. 

The Standards also give strong support to 
an aspect of state library service which is not 
directly a part of our topic today, but which 
relates closely to it because it constitutes an- 
other reason for developing a_ balanced 
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library collection at the state level: that is, to 
function as an interlibrary loan backup col- 
lection for the other libraries of the state— 
public, school, and college. The exact level 
and size of such a backstopping collection will 
depend on the statewide library structure 
which exists or is planned for the state, the 
population and area of the state, whether re- 
gional libraries are employed, etc. 


A general collection 


So now we find ourselves with at least three 
compelling reasons for a general state library 
collection: 1) to serve the legislature and the 
administration, 2) to serve the operating de- 
partments of government, and 3) to backstop 
other libraries in the state. 

So much for state library service to state 
agencies. Now, what about the residents of 
state institutions, thinking of these residents 
—and for the moment let’s exclude staff— 
simply as consumers of library services? The 
thing that we should realize first about them 
is that their library needs are basically 
similar to other public library users. 

There are, however, certain characteristics 
which distinguish them from the rest of the 
population of the state. First, unlike other 
communities, there is very little these people 
can do for themselves to establish and support 
library service. They are almost completely 
dependent on what is done for them. 

Second, they are, during their stay in the 
institutions, more or less isolated from the 
world. 

Third, they are often residents of the insti- 
tutions because of conditions which might 
benefit from reading of the right kind, and in 
probably the majority of cases they will re- 
turn to society eventually. 

I am sure there is no necessity to labor fur- 
ther the need which these people have for 
library service, and since the institutions in 
which they reside do not contribute to the 
support of local public library service, it is 
clearly a responsibility of the state to provide 
service to them. I might add that it is much 
less clear where in state government this re- 
sponsibility resides—with the state library 
agency, for example, or with the department 
which operates the institution. 

Probably the best solution will involve both 
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agencies. A sensible division of the total job 
may be for the department which operates the 
institution to establish and maintain the on- 
the-scene library services, with the state 
library agency offering as much technical help 
as possible, and with the state library back- 
stopping the institution libraries with the full 
resources of its collection and staff. The insti- 
tution libraries should be assisted to partici- 
pate in any larger cooperative enterprise 
which might benefit them or which might 
even be established especially for them. 
Again, much will depend, of course, on the 
kind of library structure that has been de- 
veloped in the state. 

As for service to the institution staff mem- 
bers, this is obviously another aspect of ser- 
vice to state agencies. But it, too, is somewhat 
different, in that institution personnel are apt 
to be physically removed from the resources 
of the libraries they will most often use. As- 
suming that we have 1) placed small working 
collections for staff use in the institutions, 2) 
acquired in the state library most of the mate- 
rials which will be needed by them, and 3) 
established the relationships necessary to tap 
collections of greater depth, the problem be- 
comes essentially the same one that we face in 
servicing anybody’s reference and research 
needs when it is not feasible to place a collec- 
tion containing everything he might use at the 
place where he will use it. 

The answer to this identical problem, in a 
little different form, has been suggested over 
and over, even though we do not see a great 
many examples in state practice. Ideally, we 
would employ all of the modern gadgetry at 
our command for fast communication and for 
quick inexpensive duplication, and we would 
get the material to the user by interlibrary 
loan, preferably in the form of a copy so that 
it is unnecessary to remove the source item 
containing the information from its collection. 

This can be an adequate and relatively sim- 
ple answer in those situations where the per- 
son knows exactly what he wants; if, for ex- 
ample, he has a specific reference to a journal 
article. The difficulty comes when the user 
knows he has an informational need but he 
doesn’t know in what publication the answer 
exists, or perhaps he doesn’t even know pre- 
cisely what kind of an answer he is seeking. 
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In this situation it seems to me the user who 
is removed in distance from an adequate 
library has three alternatives: 1) he may be 
able to identify the item he needs through 
bibliographic tools—Biological Abstracts, for 
example; 2) he can describe his problem as 
best he can by phone, by mail, or otherwise, 
to a competent reference librarian and hope 
that person will come up with the item he 
needs; 3) he can get in his car and go to the 
nearest library large enough to have the 
resources he needs. 


A fiscal judgment 


In real life, the chances are he will employ 
all three of these approaches, and properly so. 
In the final analysis we must make a fiscal 
judgment here. How far is it economically 
feasible to go in building a system which re- 
duces the number of times it will be necessary 
for, in this case an institutional staff member, 
to leave his institution and go somewhere else 
for library service. The economic factors in 
this problem will vary from situation to situa- 
tion, but they are tangible and measureable. 
It is extremely important that as we develop 
these services we keep it constantly in mind 
that what we are really doing is choosing be- 
tween alternatives which carry different price 
tags, even as they offer differing advantages. 

The development of lists, indexes, abstracts, 
etc., which will give the remote user full bibli- 
ographic access to a library collection is an- 
other aspect of the problem which is holding 
back successful applications of the principle 
of sharing library resources. (And this, inci- 
dently, is strictly a library problem. If ours is 
truly a profession, it is this business of lead- 
ing people to exactly the materials in our 
libraries that they need, which is probably the 
essence of its professionalism. ) 

The extent to which the library profession 
can provide solutions to these two problems 
will determine to a very considerable extent 
when and where it is feasible to contract with 
existing libraries. By the same token, it will 
establish the conditions for whatever new 
library collections must be built in order to 
serve the reference and research needs of state 
institution staff members and of library users 
in general. 


There is one more point I should like to 
make. 

In view of the several needs we have de- 
scribed for general library collection at the 
state level, and the implications of this re- 
quirement for our state libraries, every state 
is faced with an extremely difficult decision, 
one which will certainly involve hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and, over a period of 
years, millions of dollars, in each state. The 
question is whether and to what extent the 
state should rely on the resources of other 
strong libraries—public, university, or other 
—or should build and maintain as a part of 
the state library, the required collections, the 
staffs to service them, and facilities to house 
them? Every state has public and academic 
libraries which are relatively strong, often 
considerably more so than the state library, 
and, in most cases, if these libraries were 
properly compensated they could be induced 
to assume parts or even all of the service re- 
sponsibilities we have described. More and 
more we have been forced by the increasing 
proliferation of printed materials, and even of 
knowledge itself, to realize that no library can 
expect to collect comprehensively in more 
than a few subject fields and that we must 
learn to divide up the job systematically and 
depend on each other. The question is, to 
what extent ought we to depend on others for 
these state level needs we have been de- 
scribing ? 

Local factors of geography will be impor- 
tant considerations in answering this ques- 
tion, but as we indicated earlier, theoretically 
at least, we are on the threshold of reducing 
the distance problem to a minimum in many 
aspects of library service. Equally important 
will be the type of library structure which is 
being erected in the state—whether strong re- 
gional resource libraries are part of the plan, 
and similar questions. 

To make what could be an even longer 
story shorter, it seems to me that in most 
states the advantages of developing a state 
library which can serve the various needs of 
government and back up the libraries of the 
state (including institutional libraries) will 
adequately justify the expenditure. When 
comparing the cost of this approach against 
contracting with other institutions, we are 
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prone to write off the cost of buying service 
as insignificant compared to the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining a state library. Actually, 
if the contracting institution is fully compen- 
sated—that is, if it is not to end up subsidiz- 
ing the state—and if the service is promoted 
and used as widely as it would otherwise be, 
it is going to require additions to the staff 
and plant of the contracting library, and ex- 
tensive duplication of titles. Such a service 
will not be cheap, even though the basic col- 
lection has been developed and is used pri- 
marily for other purposes. If the cost 
differential is not too great, then, there cer- 
tainly will be very real advantages in a 
library service program wherein the serving 
of state level needs is a primary responsibility 
rather than a secondary one. 

The cost of building, maintaining. and ser- 
vicing a state library collection will depend to 
a greater extent on the depth of the collection 
than on its range, and, in general, it is in the 
areas of relatively infrequent use that great 
depth is required. It follows that the benefits 
of contracting are greatest where materials 
are used only occasionally so that we do have 
a built-in guide to help us decide how to pro- 
ceed. 


An intermediate library 


Thus, a state library service serving the 
majority of the needs we have enumerated 
here might best be developed to a degree of 
strength intermediate between regional re- 
source libraries and the research level col- 
lections of the larger academic and special 
libraries. 

Certain specific subject fields, where the 
state seems to have a special responsibility, 
such as the legislative process, public admin- 
istration, the history of the state, etc., would 
be developed in some depth in the state 
library, but otherwise the very expensive, eso- 
teric, or little used would not be collected. 
Such a program implies that the local, region- 
al, and institutional libraries are the first lines 
of defense, backed up by the state library, 
with the research libraries serving the final 
backstopping function. 

Since it is essential that the research 
libraries which have assumed statewide func- 
tions be protected from a volume of demand 
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they are not equipped to handle, the inter- 
mediate level state library collection would 
have the further advantage of providing this 
buffer service. The state library would likely 
also serve as a kind of bibliographic filter 
center in such a plan. 

Obviously, the development of so basic and 
so expensive a program as we have described 
here must proceed from a total statewide plan 
for which there has been some acceptance. 

It is, in fact, our thesis here that whether 
we are talking about state library service to 
state agencies, state institutions, or to the 
libraries of the state, we must think in terms 
of a total library plan for the state. 

For a long time state libraries existed and 
prospered as separate institutions requiring 
no special justification. More recently, atten- 
tion has shifted strongly to the state library 
extension agency and its responsibility for 
library development in the communities 
throughout the state. For the most part our 
state libraries, as libraries, have languished. 
The role of the state library has not been 
clearly recognized, or defined, even within the 
profession itself. Now as we work on plans 
for statewide library development, we are 
coming up against the necessity for specific 
statewide and state-level services—book ser- 
vices, bibliographic services, reference ser- 
vices, interloan services, and others—all es- 
sentially library services. Every state which 
seeks a successful and well-rounded total pro- 
gram of library service must sooner or later 
face the question of how it is going to meet 
these needs. It will call for the wisdom and 
support of the entire library profession in 
each of our states, of state government itself, 
and of our most recent partner, the federal 
government, before we arrive at the best an- 
swers to this one. eee 





“SALARY STATISTICS” 


The 1966 edition of “Salary Statistics for Large 
Public Libraries,” compiled by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, is now available. It includes de- 
tailed statistical information from 45 public li- 
brary systems serving populations of over 300,000. 
The chart may be obtained from: Publications, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St.. 
Baltimore 21201. Price, $1.15 each. 
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... the reader’s way! 
That’s how our editors look at it. 


New Standard Encyclopedia is designed to provide 
the reader with needed facts and information 
quickly and simply. And it does so in the most 
interesting and stimulating way possible. 


Pictures, maps, diagrams —all illustrations — are 
selected and used to help understanding. They’re 
always located close to the text they illuminate. 


When it comes to communication, New Standard 
is designed to serve those you serve — the reader. 


lf you are interested in serving your readers 
better, find out about New Standard. 


Communicate with us by writing to: 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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BRUNSWICK FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 
FOR CREATING COMPLETE 
LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTERS 


Planning a Library/Resource Center? 
CALL ON THE BRUNSWICK PLANNING SERVICE 


Brunswick’s experienced planning group will work with 
you to plan a practical and economical Library /Resource 
Center that will meet your needs today and for many years 
to come. There’s no charge, no obligation for this service. 
©1967 Brunswick Corp. Write on your school letterhead for complete information. 


library ? 


functional, 
new shapes 
in shelving 


From the No. 1 Name in School Equipment 
.. . furniture so adaptable you can 
practically mold space to meet your needs. 
Here is equipment so versatile you get 

the benefits of custom shelving, storage, 
and study arrangements at stock 
equipment prices. 


We invite you to see how much more 


you can do with your Library /Resource 
Center—and how much more your 

Library /Resource Center will do for you 
—when you plan it with this imaginative new 
line from Brunswick. 


Send for illustrated brochure, today. 


Brunswick Corporation/ School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgore Road/ Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 
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No. 1 NAME IN 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


MOVABLE SEATING 
FIXED SEATING 
DESKS/TABLES 
CABINETS 


LIBRARY / 
RESOURCE CENTER 
FURNISHINGS 


CHALKBOARD / 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


FOLDING WALLS 

GYM SEATING 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
PORTABLE STAGES 

















Charting a Course in Charaymak 


a didactic tale with overtones 


by John C. Kountz 


Charaymak doesn’t exist. If it did, it would 
look like Figure 1; and the residents, a 
darned clever group, would have a completely 
planned library expansion program projected 
almost to the year 2000. With that in mind, 
would it be too revealing to ask, “How about 
you... how will your library facilities, staff, 
and budget look in the year 2000?” 

Ah, ah, don’t blush! The color isn’t becom- 
ing, and the answer to such a question isn’t 
that difficult. In fact it’s mighty easy when 
armed with the ground work previously per- 
formed by a group as snappy as the boys 


Figure 2 


Charaymak (Units of Time) 
Subareas 1 2 3 4 5 
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A Traditional Charaymaki Library Tool: 
The Matrix. 
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from Charaymak. Of course your library sys- 
tem may differ one way or another from 
their’s, that’s to be expected. But don’t let it 
stop you; the approach taken in that romantic 
locale is fully applicable to your system, and 
the results will be a welcome relief from those 
throbbing headaches and muscular spasms 
brought on by taxpayers imploring, “How 
many... ? When... ? And, where... ?” 

Before getting all involved in the leg work 
and telephone sessions so dearly loved by the 
average Charaymaki as he analyzes his subar- 
eas and consults with his Planning Depart- 
ment, we might take a look at what those dev- 
ilish rascals have devised to make the leg 
work and telephone calls pay off. An example 
of this traditional gadget is shown in Figure 
2 

Please note that neither crystal ball nor 
consultation with a Zen Master is required. 
They have been replaced by this fiendish set 
of intersecting lines which is called a matrix; 
or, for those of you who dabble in symbolic 
logic, a truth table; or, for those of you who 
aren't dabblers at much of anything, a grid. 
Don’t back off! This thing is absolutely harm- 
less. Harmless, that is, until you neglect to do 
your homework; in which case a matrix has 
been known to lie. 

So let’s look at Figure 2 to see what this 
matrix business is all about and maybe find 
out how you'd put the derned thing to work. 

Along its left margin is a column of names 
labelled subareas. These names, obviously, 
indicate locations in Charaymak; of course, 
these names have been made up. They could 
be Boontown, North Fork, and East Lynne as 
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easily as Shindand, Adraskan, and Grishk. 
However, when you get around to applying 
this matrix business to your own system, it is 
recommended that these be the names for 
places that do exist, places such as tracts, 
neighborhoods, new developments, and so on 
within your service area. 

If names appear along the left margin, then 
what else but numbers should appear across 
the top. And lo, across the top there are num- 
bers (from 1 to 5), and they are entitled 
Units of Time just to clarify the issue. Units 
of Time? Why certainly! Each indicates a pe- 
riod such as six months, or one year, or five 
years, and there can be as many or as few as 
you require as a function of how fine or 
coarse grained you would make your analysis. 
Five digits are used on this exemplary matrix 
because the Charaymaki librarian has pro- 
jected for 25 years and therefore only needed 
a matrix which would divide evenly into his 


è Mr. Kountz is on the staff of the Orange County 
Free Library, Orange, California. 
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base period. When questioned about this 
number, in fact, that splendid old gentleman 
was only too gracious to elaborate in his own 
inimitable way: 

“You’re putting me on!” he began. “I used 
five because it makes it simple for a couple of 
reasons: First, the smallest period you can 
make work with this fool thing is a year. 
Trying to play with smaller periods drove our 
founding librarian, Guru Kitabi, stark raving 
ape. He tried to make it work on a day-to-day 
basis, and man that’s just too frantic. Second, 
trying to work with periods larger than five 
years doesn’t give you any visibility. So there 
tis, boy. One and five; take ’em into twenty- 
five and what have you got?” 

“Five.” 

So, the column on the left is a list of place 
names and the numbers across the top are pe- 
riods of time; the whole thing is called a ma- 
trix, and what’s that got to do with projecting 
library service? A whole lot! Beneath those 
numbers and to the right of the place names 
are a whole lot of little squares. Sooo? So, if 
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you will place your finger on one of the place 
names (Grishk, for example) and run your 
finger to the right until it is under the number 
3, you will soon find such information as how 
many books, professional librarians, and 
square feet of flooring the branch at Grishk 
will have in, let’s say three years. 

Oops, the box is empty! Fortitude; pa- 
tience and fortitude. It will be filled shortly 
and you will do the filling because that’s what 
this whole business is about. All that'll be re- 
quired will be an understanding of two con- 
stants and four variables; your own definition 
of levels of library service and the population 
of the subareas you have to serve; an extrap- 
olation of that population per the time 
fame soss 

Whoa! What the devil is going on here... 
and what’s all this talk about time frames, 
constants, variables, and the like? Like Guru 
Kitabi said, “You’re putting me on!” 

Ah, but before you can predict it, you gotta 
define it. And so it came to pass that con- 
stants and variables evolved from the mire of 
conjecture and were applicable to the problem 
at hand and gave more insight into the pro- 
jecting of library service than an entire life- 
time spent over a hot Ouiji board in the pres- 
ence of friends. Nor do those terms represent 
vague mathematical concepts. Constants are 
just those bits and pieces of information 
which will change only slightly over fairly 
long periods and therefore can be depended 
upon: whereas, variables are those items 
which are important to know, but you can’t 
bet on ’em, ’cause they've been known to 
change rapidly and usually do. 


The constants... 


Population, for one, is something we know 
will change. However, we also have good rea- 
son to believe that it can be projected ac- 
curately since this is done by all sorts of peo- 
ple for a variety of reasons. Why? Because 
the rate of change can be determined. And 
with a known rate of change, projecting pop- 
ulation is little more than a bunch of sums to 
be added. Therefore, population is entered 
into the constant side of the ledger. Likewise, 
levels of library service (standards, as PLA is 
wont to call ’em) can be set. Once frozen for 
a specific library system, they aren’t about to 
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bounce around too much (not in Charaymak, 
they don’t). Levels of library service are also 
constants. And that’s all. Only population and 
levels of library service can be counted on for 
any period of time; all else must be seen as 
variable, which could mean a good many 
things . . . but let’s not ruin a good tale by 
letting all the cats out of the bag at once. 

If you still question the inclusion of popu- 
lation in the constant category (and who 
wouldn’t with instant people the byword of 
today), you are within your rights. Still, 
there’s method to this madness, and the meth- 
od is this: Charaymak happens to have a 
cracker-jack Planning Department. In addi- 
tion to the assistance they give in zoning, an- 
nexation, highway delineation, and budget 
preparation, those guys fiddle with population 
figures. They have been known to err, but by 
and large the figures they crank out are ac- 
curate when held to a power of ten or so. 
Things being what they are in this day and 
age, you'll probably find a similar group 
doing similar things in your own backyard. 
Prepare to contact them if you haven’t al- 
ready. In the next few hundred words their 
value will be revealed, and it’s considerable. 

Population can only be a constant if it is 
played with, and these are the rules of the 
game: 

If you accept the existence of Charaymak 
and its continuation for the next 25 years 
(which apparently you do or you would never 
have gotten this far), then you will find 
Today’s Population figures, the first column 
on the left hand side of Table 1, somewhat 
digestible. Further, since the Charaymak 
planners are paid specifically to know their 
countryside backwards and forwards from a 
statistical viewpoint (and paid pretty well at 
that), it would be reasonable to assume that 
somewhere among all the figures they have on 
hand there would be a set for the maximum 
number of people who could inhabit any 
given subarea. After a typical Charaymaki 
phone call, long and drawn out, it was dis- 
covered that they did. Within the hour they 
were sent to the head librarian’s office and 
posted as the saturation figures you see in the 
right hand column, under the 25, of Table 1. 
The term saturation isn’t synonymous with 25 
years. This simply means that the Charaymak 
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folk expect saturation of these subareas to 
occur within 25 years. For your own pur- 
poses, saturation may have already occurred 
or may never occur. That’s why they pay 
those planners so darned much and a good 
reason for you to contact them. 

Ah, yes, and what about all those curious 
numbers in the columns ’twixt Today’s Popu- 
lation and saturation (25 years)? Those 
numbers are the product of knowing the rate 
of population growth for each of the sub- 
areas. We can call them linear population 
growth figures for the sake of communicating 
with each other. You get ’em by subtracting 
Today’s Population Figure from the Satura- 
tion Figure for a specific. subarea. This differ- 
ence is then divided by the number of years 
you are going to project for (in this case 25) 
to derive the Annual Growth Increment for 
that subarea. On paper it looks like this: 


Saturation Figure—Today’s Pop. Figure 


Number of Years to be Projected 
= Annual Growth Increment 


Next, the Annual Growth Increment is added 
to Today’s Population Figure for that subarea 
to produce a figure representing the popula- 
tion expected at the end of the first year of 
the projection period. This we can call the 
First Year Population Figure. For the “I 
gotta see to believe it” buffs, it looks like this: 


Today’s Population Figure 
-+ Annual Growth Increment 


First Year Population Figure 


If you are making a table similar to that for 
Charaymak, the product of this addition, 


Ae FN GL i A a 
A er sis a tt = 


First Year Population Figure, is entered 
under the 1, or First Year column, opposite 
the subarea for which the sum was made. The 
entry for the next, or Second Year (2) col- 
umn, is performed in the same manner, only 
in place of Today’s Population Figure, the 
First Year Population Figure is used, thus: 


First Year Population Figure 
+ Annual Growth Increment 


Second Year Population Figure 


And, the entries for subsequent years use the 
same basic ingredients: the Annual Growth 
Increment plus the previous year’s population 
figure. This series is kept up until the satura- 
tion figure is reached. For the slicker, who 
would rather multiply than add, it is possible 
to combine these operations to find a popula- 
tion figure for any specified year. This is ac- 
complished by merely multiplying the Annual 
Growth Increment by the number of years 
from the date of Today’s Population and add- 
ing that sum to Today’s Population. But look 
at all the years you leave out. Oh, well, no- 
body wins every time. And thus it was that 
Guru Kitabi was driven mad. He got it into 
his mind that it would be keen to see this thing 
evolve on a day to day basis . . . some kooks 
are like that. 

If for practice (as if anyone would actually 
enjoy this sort of thing) you used Charaymak 
figures instead of your own, the sums you 
have been getting should bear a startling re- 
semblance to those in Table 1. 

Whew! Well at least you are underway in 
constructing your very own set of linear pop- 
ulation figures. Why linear? Because when 


Table 1 
Charaymak Years from “Today” 

Subareas Today 1 2 3 4 5 10 15 20 25 
ADRASKHAN 3.45 3.9 4.4 4.9 5.3 5.8 8.1 10.4 12.7 15.0 
DULATIAR 1.35 2.9 4.5 6.1 7.6 9.2 16.9 24.7 32.5 40.2 
FARA 4.9 6.1 7.3 8.5 9.7 10.9 16.9 22.9 28.9 35.0 
GRISHK 4.15 6.0 7.8 9.7 11.6 13.4 22.8 32.1 41.4 50.8 
KALANOW 0.55 1.3 2.1 2.8 3.6 4.4 8.3 12.2 16.1 20.0 
Kosan 0.0 3.6 7.2 10.8 14.4 18.0 36.0 54.0 72.0 90.0 
KUSHK 3.75 4.0 4.3 4.5 4.8 5.0 6.3 7.5 8.8 10.0 
OBEH 255 4.8 Tot 9.4 11.7 14.0 25.5 37.0 48.5 60.0 
SHINDAND 3.55 4.2 4.8 5.5 6.1 6.8 10.1 13.4 16.7 20.0 

Some figures from the Charaymak Planning Department and others the hard way. 
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these rascals are plotted, on say a quadrille 
tablet, they will produce a straight line, that’s 
why. And why is a straight line necessary? 
Well, it isn’t! There simply isn’t a better way 
to go about the population projecting business 
since you control neither the stock market nor 
human nature. 

When you’ve finished your very own table 
of linear population growth figures Jor your 
very own subareas, don’t set it aside as sa- 
cred. Should the kids at Planning run a cen- 
sus and change Today’s Population Figure, 
youll have to go through the entire exercise 
again for the changed subarea(s). On the 
other hand, should a subarea become inun- 
dated, that is, its actual population exceeds the 
maximum or saturation population predicated 
for it before the time for saturation has oc- 
curred, then you will understand way some 
people question the high salaries paid to those 
guys in Planning. But, the possibility of this 
happening without your knowing beZorehand 
will be unlikely, as we shall discover shortly 
in the discussion of variables. 

Well, we got population out of the way... 
finally. Let’s tackle library service levels and 
complete the constants. Besides, the library 
service levels won’t entail the redundant math 
you were just stuck with (which should revive 


one or two of you). 

The librarian of Charaymak plays it pretty 
cool. He reads his professional literature, goes 
to conventions, corresponds, listens, and, in 
general, is informed. When asked the other 
day how many levels of library service he 
provides to the taxpayers, he answered with- 
out hesitation, “Four.” 

The inquisitor, not used to monosyllables, 
was prompted to pursue the point. “What are 
they?” he prodded. 

And, with a scintillating smile, the aged 
Charaymaki bookman listed the components 
of his system. 

“Bookmobile 

Station 

Community Branch 

Area Branch 
and before I forget, we got a Reference Cen- 
ter. But a Reference Center we just don’t stick 
anywhere, so I can’t really call it a level of 
service.” 

“And how do you differentiate twixt the 
Bookmobile, Station, Community Branch, 
and Area Branch levels of service, sir?” 

“Well, you. ...”” And as he droned on, the 
entire thing became as clear as a picture. A 
picture, in fact, that looked somewhat like 
Figure 3. But he didn’t stop there. He went 


Figure 3 










Levels of 
Service Start 
BOOKMOBILE | Population: 500 
STATION Population: 5,000 
COMMUNITY Population: 10,000 
BRANCH 


AREA BRANCH | Population: 25,000 


Stop 


Under 50% registered 
Circulation below 10/hour 
Monthly circulation to registration ratio less than 1:1 


Under 40% registered 
Circulation less than 20/hour 
Weekly circulation to registration ratio less than 1:1 


Under 30% registered 
Circulation below 50/hour 
Weekly circulation to registration ratio less than 0.7:1 


Under 20% registered 
Circulation less than 75/hour 
| Weekly circulation to registration ratio less than 0.5:1 


Charaymak’s librarian wouldn’t stop talking until he had outlined the levels of library 
service and the thresholds for initiating and curtailing them. 
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into detail, about his own system of course 
(some of the detail is included in Appendix A 
just to document this gentleman’s erudition), 
and terminated with two considerations. 

“First, to make it easy for you, you could 
say the most important single factor to start 
or stop service is population. But when you 
talk of population as the threshold for a level 
of library service, you only mean one aspect 
of a combination which immediately says, 
‘get the lead out.’ But when the time comes 
for the level of service to be changed, ’tain’t 
on account of population alone. This business 
has so many aspects that I like to get out and 
perform a little survey of the subarea myself, 
boy. Yes, sir. 

“And second, once a threshold point has 
been reached—and don’t you forget what we 
said about thresholds being the result of a lot 
of things—well once you hit that threshold 
you're ready to go!” 

“Ready to go?” . 

“Prepared, boy, prepared. Yes sir, each one 
of those levels of library service means books, 
boy, books, librarians, clerks, stacks, racks, 
cabinets, typewriters, stuff like that there, and 
a place to put ’em. You’ve had your indica- 
tors, you’ve watched the subarea fill with peo- 
ple, you’ve seen the schools go into operation 
and the shopping centers pop up, and you’ve 
been right in there with ’em in your little old 
bookmobile collecting statistics. And boy, 
with that kind of information in hand it don’t 
take much figgering to find out how many 
bodies are going to be needed and what kind 
of collection would best fit. You betcha, and 
you've been budgeting! And when the time is 
ripe you go in like gangbusters!” 

And that’s how the head librarian of Char- 
aymak presented his two considerations; 
however, due to the colorful expressions used 
way out there, it might be valuable to recapit- 
ulate, just for emphasis. First, thresholds can 
be established with respect to library service 
levels in terms of population for the purposes 
of long-range planning; but, as this lead time 
decreases, greater dependence on actual com- 
munity developments must occur before ser- 
vice can be initiated or curtailed. And, sec- 
ond, since you know what the staff, facilities, 
and collection requirements are for each level 
of service, you will have sufficient time to 


budget for and to gather about you those peo- 
ple and materials to satisfy the needs of any 
level of service before it is placed into opera- 
tion. The result is a much more sanitary oper- 
ation, you must admit, than hastily imple- 
menting a haphazard response to an irate 
population (such as happened in Grishk and 
lead to the bloody library riots of ’23, a his- 
torical event the Charaymaki librarian only 
speaks of in private). | 


.. the variables 


"Nuff said about constants. How about a 
skirmish with the variables? If constants 
could be expressed almost entirely in terms of 
numbers, then the most glaring feature of the 
variables is their comparative freedom from 
numbers (except for circulation and certain 
figures taken from actual library service, but 
these are traditional and can be forgiven). 
Further, if the constants need only be re- 
viewed periodically, then the variables will 
have to be under almost constant scrutiny 
(and you can’t schedule it). 

So, let’s say that any subarea has four vari- 
ables. Four, because to fiddle with more than 
that number would be to make a career of 
fiddling, and we’re librarians, not violinists. 
And, conversely, let’s say that each subarea 
can actually be described in terms of those 
four variables, which are: 


Area Description 

Population Composition 
Community Features 
Previous Library Experience 


And that’s them, just the same as they were 
when the previous Charaymaki librarian 
handed them to the present Charaymaki li- 
brarian (as he was dying from wounds re- 
ceived in the great Grishk library ricts of 
23). 

However, seeing what someone else has 
done with the four aspects is only part of the 
secret. To reveal the entire mystery, let’s take 
a closer look at each aspect and discover why 
they were passed from librarian to librarian; 
in other words, what good are they? 

How about housing and community ser- 
vice? Due to the high mud walls of Charay- 
mak, it used to be very difficult to discern 
neighborhoods, or shopping centers, or tracts, 
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or even citizens most of the time! This was 
especially true for newcomers to the commu- 
nity. 

But that was in the olden days. Beady-eyed 
land developers have come on the scene in re- 
cent times, and with them they have brought 
garish little roadside sales offices and hideous 
glaring billboards. No longer is there any 
difficulty in determining neighborhoods and 
the like; they have become blatant. But they 
also have become profuse. They seem to crop 
up anywhere and everywhere, so that one-time 
vacant cow lots are now filled with four-bed- 
room, three-bath models quaintly furnished 
by Sarkar Brothers, an old line Charaymaki 
furniture chain. In conjunction with these 
“no-money-down craque-sou” specials, there 
usually appears a gas station, a trailer-mount- 
ed bank branch, an equipment rental, a super- 
market, and... ah, what have we here? a 
shopping center? and there, a school? 

Within a few years this will be a thriving 
community demanding library service. But 
let’s not let ’em demand it, let’s get that book- 
mobile out of the garage, let’s give it to ’em 
now. At the same time we can play 207 and 
ask those beady-eyed entrepreneurs hew many 
of the no-down specials have been sold and 
what plans they have for future developments 
in addition to the circulation statistics we will 
be gathering. This information can be written 
into a brief description of the subarea, a sort 
of introduction to the area, perhaps including 
the names of select beady-eyed land hawks (if 
they are informative), the circulation pat- 
terns, a gob of history, some mention of blue 
sky utterances on industry, and so or. Circu- 
lation patterns? Yep! A term they throw 
around in the Charaymak Planning Depart- 
ment... means how many cars go which way 
on what street and when. If the Charaymak 
library was selling books, this information 
would be valuable since it would tell them a 
little about their ‘draw’ (potential market 
place, how many possible customers). But 
they give the books away, and the m-orma- 
tion is just as vital! 

What the devil is a qualitative assessment 
of population, and why? The first Charaymak 
citizen to become a librarian, Guru Kitabi, 
grew up in relative seclusion. The high mud 
walls of his compound precluded intimate 
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contact with his fellow Charaymaki. Then one 
day, at the age of 18, he left the compound to 
see the world (and register for library school, 
no doubt). 

Immediately on leaving the cloistered secu- 
rity of his family dwelling, he was heard to 
comment to his companion, Firp (a trusted 
Kitabi servant), “Wow, man, look at all those 
people!” To which the noble Firp swiftly re- 
sponded, “Yah, and they all different, kiddo, 
so watch out!” And they were all different, as 
Guru Kitabi found out. They had different 
looks, different ideas, and different reading 
tastes. This should have come as no surprise, 
but to Guru it did. 

Upon graduation he remembered Firp’s ad- 
monition and dedicated his life to building 
collections tailored to the reader’s interests. 
However, to build such collections, it is neces- 
sary to scamper through the communities for 
which the collections are being built and take 
a few notes, because you can’t cater to them if 
you don’t know what they are. The task has 
been handed down. They still take notes in 
Charaymak. 

Unique features of each subarea are obvi- 
ous, but they weren’t to the librarian at the 
time of the Grishk riots. Just before they laid 
him to rest, one of his more fortunate com- 
panions was heard to whisper to a bystander, 
“That damned turnpike. They all lived within 
a two-and-a-half-mile radius, but they re- 
fused to cross that turnpike. ...” 

He meant the patrons, and Charaymak pa- 
trons are about as typical as patrons can be. 
Thus, even with population statistics and as- 
sessments and an updated general description 
of the Grishk subarea, the defunct librarian 
wasn’t aware of the pattern-disrupting fea- 
tures of that ill-fated place. He felt there was 
something wrong, but he couldn’t put his finger 
on it, and now, because of it, he will never 
finger anything ever again. If the subarea has 
topographical features which divide it, or 
unique developments which seem to shatter 
conjectured patterns of library use, mark ’em 
down as distinct from the general subarea de- 
scription. Avoid what happened in Grishk! 

Well, that about wraps it up. Except for 
one last thing—previous library experience. 
Ah, yes. Previous library experience. Back at 
the ALA-accredited library school, Guru Kita- 
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bi was impregnated with the golden statistic. 
He only half-heartedly accepted the zeal of his 
professors at the time, but within the first 30 
seconds of the “great awakening” (a term 
used in Charaymak for “first day on the 
job”), he became a believer. The trouble was 
not in the value of the holy statistic, or how 
to gather this elusive critter, but how to re- 
duce it to meaningful terms. You see, every- 
one seemed to have his own ideas in those 
days. So Guru devised his own methods and 
they probably differ from yours (because 
there still isn’t a set of standards in Charay- 
mak, or anywhere else it seems). 
Zu sprache Guru Kitabi on statistics: 


Registrations for adult and juvenile must be 
taken separately and then totaled. By them- 
selves these scrupulously kept figures are, ah 
yes, worthless. So play ’em against the popula- 
tion of the subarea and beware of the dead- 
wood (a small evil which will be elucidated 
upon shortly); and convert the adult and 
juvenile figures to a ratio—A-to-J. The first 
move will help you see if you are reaching the 
peasants [Charaymaki for patrons] and the sec- 
ond will tell you something about the age group 
using the facility. 

Circulation, the pride of my professors, ain’t 
worth a tinker’s damn unless twisted into a 
meaningful form such as items per-man-hour, 
or items per-hour-open, or items per-patron. Of 
course, if you don’t know what to do with these 
new forms, their value equals the worthlessness 
of the raw number from which they were de- 
rived. Circulation-per-man-hour is good for stafi- 
ing, but it means you got a going concern. If 
you're still in the bookmobile stage, it’s fun to 
know, but doesn’t tell you anything about the 
subarea, and we all know too many things that 
are fun to know already. Agreed? Harumph! 
Now circulation-per-hour comes a little closer 
to the real thing since you can play games with 
the timing of your bookmobile, or the open 
hours of the station, or the collection. Circula- 
tion-per-hour also tells you if the staff is being 
worked to death because there aren’t enough 
hours or enough staff, or too many staff and 
too many hours (which is also a possibility, but 
nobody brags about it). And .. . my, yes, 
circulation-per-patron is indeed keen to review. 
It tells you how much deadwood (them what 
registers and die) your files contain and/or how 
miserably designed your collection is for the 
community which surrounds it and/or if you 
are even contacting the peasants at all. Very 
important, no? You’re darned tootin’ it is! 


At that moment the Guru ceased to speak. His 
brow glistened with beads of perspiration at- 
testing the effort he had put forth in this mo- 
mentous pronouncement, 

There you have ’em. The variables! The 
four subarea descriptors and the reasons for 
them. Can all subareas be described by them? 
Naturally! If they can be used in Charaymak, 
which doesn’t even have television, they can 
be anywhere and maybe even be polished up 
a wee. All right! 

The following checklist will help review 
the muck you’ve waded through to this point. 
It’s necessary here because shortly we will be 
applying all this stuff to see what the Charay- 
mak Library System will look like in 1990 
(sorry about the year 2000 business, but 
some people will do anything to catch the 
eye). 

1. Matrix (cross hatching of places and 
dates). 

2. CONSTANTS (population and levels of 
library service; death and taxes). 

Population (get on that phone... now!). 

Levels of Library Service (what have you 
got to offer and what’s needed before you put 
’em to work). 

3. VARIABLES (like the guy said, “you 
never step into the same crick twict”... get 
off your overstuffed and when you arrive on 
the scene, take notes!) 

Area Description. Where are the people at, 
and what role will you play when you get 
among them? 

Population Composition. Are they readers, 
or telly watchers . . . maybe they are do-it- 
yourselfers . . . and stuff like that there. Helps 
to design a collection and so on. 

Community features. Will Mohammed go 
to the mountain or maybe vice versa? Take a 
look-see and avoid a Grishk! 

Previous Library Experience. If you have 
it, use it... but reduce it to expressions that 
mean something . . . gross figures are gross! 

Well now, that wasn’t so bad. Lean back. 
Take a deep breath. Got the categories down? 
Yep! Know how to make a linear population 
projection? Sorta! Know what levels of 
library service for your system are? Yep! 
Now let’s turn to the serious business of put- 
ting all this stuff to work and completing a 
matrix. 
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. - and now the matrix 

A few weeks after the bloody Grishk riots, 
two pages at the Charaymak Reference Center 
were overheard reviewing the gossip of the 
day. 

“You know the Head of the Kiddy Depart- 
ment said old Simian [the affectionete name 
for the deceased Charaymaki librarian] didn’t 
even know the turnpike went through Grishk.” 

“No kidding!” 

“That’s right. Right up to the time when 
that patron hit him over the head with that 
charge machine and did him in, old Simian 
kept yelling, “Waddaya mean, you don't have 
a library on 5th and Oak... you got one on 
7th and Oak! You don’t need two shops within 
two blocks of each other!’ ” 

“Wow!” 

“Tf he had only known that it wasn’t two 
blocks at all, but a mile and a half te the un- 
dercrossing, and that those people really 
didn’t have a library . . . not even a bookmo- 


Figure 4 
1-Year Increments 


Charaymak To- 
day 1 2 3 4 5 


Subareas 
ADRASKHAN 
DULATIAR 
FARA 
GRISHK 
KALANOW 
KOSAN 
KUSHK 
OBEH 


SHINDAND 





Cope: A Bookmobile (based at Central) 

Station 

Community Branch 

Area Branch 

Area Branch/Bookmobile 

Community Branch/Station; or Com- 
munity Branch/Community Branch 


Nao ow 


* Single site to serve both areas at outset cf station 
service. 
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bile stop!” 

“Served old Simian right...” 

And if merely doing in a head librarian 
can produce such gossips, how do you think 
your own system would react, even in the ab- 
sence of patrons with enough sense to protest. 
Avoid a Grishk riot at all cost. 

The best way, indeed, is to realize that pop- 
ulation isn’t the sole criteria for shifting from 
one level of service to another. Therefore, 
now that we are setting out to fill matrices, 
don’t make the error of merely squeezing 
population (Table 1) through the thresholds 
for levels of library service (Figure 3). It 
simply won’t work that way. Ah, but we'll re- 
turn to harp on that subject shortly. For the 
time being, how’s about eyeballing a few 
filled matrices to get a feel for the thing when 
it’s finished. Figures 4 through 7 have been 
judiciously constructed for that purpose. 
Oops, there seem to be two sets of the same 
thing; only different! Hang loose, we'll come 


Figure 5 


Charaymak 5-Year Increments 
Subareas 1 2 3 4 5 


ADRASKHAN 
DULATIAR 
FARA 
GRISHK 
KALANOW 
KOosSAN 
KUSHK 
OBEH 


SHINDAND 





Cope: A Bookmobile (based at Central) 

Station 

Community Branch 

Area Branch 

Area Branch/Bookmobile 

Community Branch/Station; or Com- 
munity Branch/Community Branch 


pivivip i.. 
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to that. The important thing is to look these 
Charaymaki thrillers over and see what they 
mean and remember: one set is wrong! 

O.K., they are just like Figure 2 with the 
empty squares filled. And the filling? Curious 
little letters and slashes, much the same as 
would set the heart of any cataloger a-twit. 
Mnemonics they are; all nicely keyed to the 
levels of library service they represent in the 
code at the bottom of the table. However, 
there seem to be more than the five levels we 
had waded through earlier. What’s the mean- 
ing of this? 

Well now, the first category (A) is our tra- 
ditional bookmobile, only this one uses the 
Central Library at the province capital as 
home base; (B), (C), and (D) are tradition- 
al too, insofar as they appear on the thresh- 
olds figure (Figure 3). In (E) and (F) we 
encounter something else. In fact, that formi- 
dable mentor of the Charaymak Library in- 
troduced his presentation of these very ma- 
trices with the comment that, “No matter how 


Figure 6 


1-Year Increments 





Charaymak To- 

Subareas day 1 2 3 4 5 
ADRASKHAN B!|Bi By] BB 
DULATIAR alsplselseleclc 
FARA ee B Pg ra YS Cc 
GRISHK A ro ee ee T3 F 
KALANOW m A A A A re 
KOSAN o F3 ra Fa E EJ 
KUSHK B TA A ve B oe 
OBEH ea T P rI ee ie. 
SHINDAND BIBI BIBI BIB 

Cope: A Bookmobile (based at Central) 


B Station 

C Community Branch 

D Area Branch 

E Area Branch/Bookmobile 

F Community Branch/Station; or Com- 
munity Branch/Community Branch 


thin you slice it, you can’t please everyone!” 

Which, when taken from the Charaymaki 
homily form, means that you really don’t 
know what’s going to happen in 25 years. A 
subarea today may become two or more in 
the far future. This is specially true when you 
begin to realize that beyond five years any 
attempts to weave more than population into 
the projection is pure conjecture. However, 
trying to make a working projection for five 
years or less with population alone leads to 
Grishk uprisings or worse. But this is a slight 
digression. The last categories, (E) and (F), 
are simply ways of saying you feel that more 
service will be needed than accounted for in 
the thresholds and that with present informa- 
tion alone such added service will either be: 
locally based bookmobile, working from an 
area branch (E}, or more than one branch 
(F). 

The difference between the two sets of ma- 
trices is a function of how they were filled. 
The matrices in Figures 4 and 5 reflect popu- 
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Charaymak 5-Year Increments 
Subareas 1 2 3 4 FS 
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ADRASKHAN 
DULATIAR 
FARA 
GRISHK 
KALANOW 
KOSAN 
KusHK 


OBEH 


ee) 


SHINDAND 





Cope: A Bookmobile (based at Central) 

B Station 

C Community Branch 

D Area Branch 

E Area Branch/Bookmobile 

F Community Branch/Station; or Com- 


munity Branch/Community Branch. 
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lation alone. They are presented here for 
comparison and to show how much error can 
result if population alone . . . but we've al- 
ready gone over that. Look over those levels 
of service. Finally, look a little closer at Fig- 
ures 6 and 7. 

Both sets start the same. They should! We 
can only begin with what is ... but boy, how 
it ends! The population dependent set (4 and 
5) at first seems a wee conservative, while 
those which consider other factors (6 and 7) 
by comparison are wild-eyed and bushy-tailed. 

Now let’s survey Grishk in a manner 
similar to that used by Charaymak’s aged 
bookman, or at least in a manner similar to 
that described by him: 

“Bookmobile service to Grishk, after the 
Great Library Riots, silenced them. If more 
had come up, more stops would have been 
added. That was the theory my defunct col- 
league followed, ‘each shout gets a stop, at 
least for a little while.’ Won’t work, as he 
found out! 

“Pretty soon you got bookmobile stops, and 
ex-stops, all over the place. Next thing you 
know, everybody and his brother is on the 
horn trying to find out where they return 
their books, or when, or what, or . . . well, 
you name it. You only play that game for a 
little while. Hell, all those people really want 
is library service. They don’t want to play 
‘hide and seek’ with a pie-wagon, they want 
to read, and they’re lazy (shhh, don’t quote 
me, but it’s the truth) .” 

At this point an aide was called in who 
brought with him a large map, a compass, 
and a sheath of statistics. The Chareymaki 
librarian donned his yachting cap and spread 
the package of navigating paraphernalia on a 
drawing board which was conveniently be- 
hind him. 

“So you take a few given facts, or bits of 
information which for all practical purposes 
can be used as fact: population statistics, for 
one; prior library experience, another . . . all 
the stuff we been discussing, boy ... vcu take 
those things and begin to mold ’em into some- 
thing that'll work now and in the future! You 
gotta do something that'll work on a long- 
term basis. Less than that means a state of 
flux that’s little better than a bunch of zhang- 
ing bookmobile stops.” 
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Here, the Charaymaki bookman ran his 
finger across a table of statistics similar to 
those in Table 1. A smile broke across his 
weathered face as he exclaimed, “Why looka 
here, if we'd followed population in the de- 
velopment of library service to Grishk, those 
people out there would be getting a station in 
about eight months. But what does a station 
do for you in an area you know darn well is 
gonna demand full-time service within a cou- 
ple of years. That’s why my boys are out 
there now, looking at suitable sites and dick- 
ering with the land hawks .. .” 

At that instant the aide twitched into a 
question, “Waddaya mean, you’re not gonna 
have a station in Grishk?” 

“Just that, young feller, we’re gonna plug in 
a community branch and not muck with a 
station at all. Well, Grishk, if we went even 
further, with population as our sole source of 
information, would probably never get any- 
thing more than that community branch. But 
we know better.” 

“You betcha, boss.” 

“That’s right! Turnpikes, or freeways, or 
whatever you are wont to call ’em: they’re the 
great wall of China all over. If cross-traffic 
can’t get through ’em, and people can’t see on 
the other side of ’em, they form two commu- 
nities, no, two different worlds, each de- 
veloping along its own lines, each with a 
different spirit. From our statistics we can tell 
one thing: there’s going to be an awful lot of 
people in Grishk in the next few years. From 
our map we know those people are going to 
be isolated from other library developments 
(in fact we lost a librarian on that one). They 
are going to have several schools, too, each 
forming a separate pocket or neighborhood; 
parks are going to pop up, as well as shop- 
ping centers. Therefore, street layouts, as soon 
as they become available, must be considered, 
because when you add the developments to- 
gether you begin to see the need for several 
little systems. So why not tool up for it from 
the outset?” 

“I don’t know,” the aide said. 

“I know you don’t, Clyde, that’s not your 
job, and the question was rhetorical. We’re 
going to tool up for it so that when the time 
comes for an area branch and maybe satellite 
community branches or stations, we'll be 
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ready. Penny parsimony at the outset leads 
you to a ratty operation in the long run.” 

As the aide gathered the maps and para- 
phernalia from the drawing board, the saga- 
cious librarian from Charaymak turned to me 
with these parting words, “And don’t forget 
the P-Slips.” 

“P-Slips?” 

“Yes, the P-Slips you take notes on when 
you are in the field looking over a new area 
in preparation for establishing library service. 
Don’t forget ’em . . . they come in handy when 


people ask questions or you’ve got a matrix 
to fill...” 


APPENDIX 
BOOKMOBILE 


Population threshold. There is no minimum. 

Service Area, Any locality beyond a two-mile 
radius of an established and operating library 
‘facility. As population density and local topog- 
raphy must be considered also, the actual radius 
may be adjusted to specific area requirements. 

Collection. Approximately 2.5 thousand vol- 
umes per vehicle. Backup collection at sta- 
tionary base to be determined by population in 
service area. Typically, the backup collection 
would be four times the mobile collection or, 
should the stationary base be an established and 
operating library facility, thé entire facility col- 
lection is used for backup. l 

Definition of Service. General periodic mobile 
service to an area where, due to limitations in 
transportation or geographical impediments, ac- 
cess to local library facilities is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Also the provision of li- 
brary service so that children may go unattended 
to and from the library. 


Staffing. 
Booka 1 Librarian 
oosmopre {] Bookmobile Driver cum clerk 
Base {2 Clerk l 
STATION 


Population threshold. Although there is no 
minimum, 5000 is arbitrarily used for purposes 
of projection in unpopulated localities as a 
starting point. Usually, exceptional bookmobile 
performance coupled with the knowledge that a 
particular locality is about to blossom would 
be sufficient “trigger” to initiate a station in the 
absence of local demands. The velocity of use 
following establishment of service would de- 
termine the hours of service and, possibly, the 


time of transition to community branch opera- 
tions. In this same manner, use-velocity might 
dictate the abandonment of service should local 
reception be inadequate to justify a continua- 
tion of operations. 

Service Area. Nominal service area is that 
area within a 1 to 1.5 mile radius of the facility. 

Collection. Absolute minimum of 5000 vol- 
umes, although exact figure is a function of 
population (3 volumes per capita in the service 
area). 

Definition of Service. Permanent or semi- 
permanent facility, such as a specially pre- 
pared trailer, which could be installed in a 
parking lot to provide service as well as sample 
local response. Either would provide part-time 
community library service. 


Staffing. 


1 Librarian (part-time) 
l Clerk (part-time) 
1 Page 


COMMUNITY BRANCH 


Population threshold. Although approximately 
25,000 population is optimum, the transition 
from station to branch should be made at an 
earlier point in development; therefore, 10,000 
is suggested, especially if use-velocity indicates 
a higher level of service. 

Service Area. Defined in terms of driving time: 
15 to 20 minutes {approximately 5 miles) in 
metropolitan areas; or, 25 to 30 minutes (ap- 
proximately 8 miles) outside the metropolitan 
areas. 

Collection. Defined in terms of minimum pop- 
ulation: 30,000 titles minimum, with a goal of 
2.5 volumes per capita, in addition to an op- 
timum collection of 800 noncirculating refer- 
ence volumes and 200 magazine subscriptions. 

Definition of Service. Permanent facility of 
a minimum 10,000 square feet with parking for 
no less than 30 automobiles, provision of full 
time (approximately 50 hour/week minimum) 
public service. 


‘Staffing. 


4, Librarian 
5 Clerk 
3 Page 


AREA BRANCH 


Population threshold. 20,000-25,000 and/or the 
requirement for services beyond those available 
with a community branch. Such requirements can 
be based on the strategic location of the poten- 
tial area branch with regard to expanded hold- 
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— NOTABLE BOOKS —. 
OF 1966 


The annual selection of the year’s 
most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA’s ApuLT SER- 
vices Division. Brief annotations for 
each of the sixty titles and the two- 
color leaflet format make it a good 
distribution piece to stimulate inter- 
est in current books and library use. 
Suitable for imprinting and folded to 
fit a number 10 envelope. 


50 copies-—-$3.50 100—$5. 
250—§11. 500—$20. 1000—$35. 
2500—$75. 5000—$1225. 


Publishing Department 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 


ings for a group of community branches, or an 
advantageous location for basing bookmobile op- 
erations. 

Service Area. Nominal service area for im- 
mediate vicinity same as for community branch. 
Extended service in addition to above includes 
service areas of all community branches within 
the jurisdiction of the area branch, plus those 
areas which are served by bookmobile based at 
the area branch. 

Collection. Minimum 50,000 volumes (2.5 vol- 
umes per capita to 75,000 volumes, and 2 volumes 
thereafter). 

Definition of service, Permanent facility pro- 
viding both full-time community service and 
full-time backup to community branches and 
stations within its area through collection size 
and depth and staff specialization. Also serves 
to base bookmobile service to those localities not 
regularly served by either station or community 
branch facilities within the service area. Full-time 
professional staffing in both supervisory and 
specialist positions. 

Staffing. Same formula as community branch 
with additional personnel to staff bookmobile, 
reference, children’s, and similar positions which 
will occur in the area branch. ooo 


AT LAST! The WEYLL BOOK SUPPORT 
the book support that really holds on any steel shelf 


We've harnessed magnetic power to work for you. Weyil Book Supports keep 
shelves neater, make tidying books twice as easy. They are: 


> Tongueless 
> Findable 


> Compact 


> Uniquely storeable 
> Non-“knifing’”’ 


> Economical 


60¢ each in quantity of 50, F.O.B. Glen 


Patent 
Pending 


WEYLL CORPORATION 
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Cove, N.Y. For information or prices on 
larger quantities, write to: 


Box 62, Glen Cove, New York 11542 
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A Proposed Revision 
of the Library Bill of Rights 


by Ervin J. Gaines 


At the 1967 Midwinter Meeting the Intellectu- 
al Freedom Committee voted unanimously to 
lay before Council in San Francisco a revised 
version of the Library Bill of Rights. This 
text was unanimously approved by the Execu- 
tive Board at a meeting in New Orleans. 

Because any revision of this important doc- 
ument should not be lightly undertaken, the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee desires to 
give the members of the American Library 
Association the fullest possible opportunity to 
reflect upon the proposal and to bring their 
opinions to the attention of Council members, 
so that whatever action is taken by Council 
will be the outcome of the best thinking of the 
members of the Association. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee was 
first prompted to consider revision following 
the Washington Midwinter Meeting in 1965. 
At that time, the question was raised about 
the responsibility of librarians to insure that 
library collections not become biased through 
deliberate or inadvertent exclusion of “unpop- 
ular” points of view. What was driven home 
upon the committee at that meeting was the 
unfortunate phrase in paragraph 2: “of sound 
factual authority.” This qualification seems to 
place undue restriction upon speculative writ- 
ings or opinions which fall outside the con- 
ventional wisdom of society. The phrase also 
seems to provide a pretext for the exclusion of 
materials not harmonious with the views of 
governing boards or librarians who take a 
narrow view of a library’s responsibility. It 
furthermore, by implication, provides for au- 
tomatic proscription of works of imagination: 
fiction, drama, and poetry. The committee’s 
doubts about the wisdom of the phrase were 
given substance when the Belleville, Illinois, 
librarian refused to permit the inclusion of 


Church and State in the collections, and cited 
this section of the Library Bill of Rights as 
justification for his decision (see ALA Bulle- 
tin, October 1965, p. 785). 

Members of the committee for 1966—67 
were: Martha Boaz, chairman; Mrs. Augusta 
Baker, Ervin J. Gaines, 1966-67 chairman; 
Edwin G. Jackson, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, 
Evelyn Levy, Ernest I. Miller, Everett T. 
Moore, Robert H. Muller, Eli Martin Oboler, 
and Benjamin E. Powell. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee there- 
upon appointed a subcommittee composed of 
your present chairman, the then chairman, 
Martha Boaz, dean, University of Southern 
California School of Library Science, and an- 
other committee member, Eli Oboler, Idaho 
State University Library, to prepare a revised 
text. This subcommittee met during the 1966 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago and drafted a 
new text which was subjected to further ex- 
amination and discussion by the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee in New York in the sum- 
mer of 1966 and again in New Orleans in 
January of this year. As it stands, it repre- 
sents the considered opinion of several well- 
informed members of the American Library 
Association, and its adoption by Council is 
urged. 

The reasons for the proposed revisions are 
as follows: 

Paragraph 1. The enlargement of the scope 
of the text suggested that “library materials” 
be substituted for “reading matter.” The ad- 
dition of “social” here and in paragraph five 
was deemed advisable in the light of the Civil 
Rights movement. 


e Mr. Gaines is librarian of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 
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Paragraph 2. The aim in this veragraph 
was to shorten and tighten the text by placing 
the subject at the beginning of the sentence 
and by removing “fullest practicable provi- 
sion” to preclude any appeal to budgetary 
limitations as an excuse for excluding difficult 
and unpopular writings. The phrase “interna- 
tional, national, and local” was omitted as re- 
dundant and as having a political ambience 
that clouds the intent of the text, since much 
more is involved in intellectual freedom than 
politics. “Of sound factual authority” was the 
main target of the committee, and it kas been 
omitted. “Libraries” has been substituted for 
“library shelves” as being more precise and 
inclusive. 

Paragraph 3. In this paragraph everything 
between the subject and verb has been omit- 
ted. The committee’s discussions rev2aled that 
the emphasis on “volunteer” and on “Ameri- 
canism” did not meet the problem head-on. It 
was the committee’s desire that ALA express 
no reservations about censorship. The final 
phrase “through the printed word” was also 
deemed limiting by omitting films, for exam- 
ple. 

Paragraph 4. The degree of cooperation 
offered by libraries and ALA in the present 


Library Bill of Rights 


The Council of the American Library Associ- 
ation reaffirms its belief in the followirg basic 
policies which should govern the services of 
all libraries: 

l. As a responsibility of library service, 
books and other reading matter selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, infor- 
mation, and enlightenment of all the people of 
the community. In no case should eny book 
be excluded because of the race or nationality 
or the political or religious views of the writ- 
er. 
2. There should be the fullest practicable 
provision of materials presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems and issues of 
our times, international, national, anc local, 
and books of other reading matter of sound 
factual authority should not be proscribed or 
removed from library shelves because of par- 
tisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced 
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text is neither realistic nor accurate. ALA and 
other associations have found the Civil 
Liberties Union a willing and helpful ally. 
The revision intends to broaden the scope of 
collaboration. The reference to Americans 
was considered too nationalistic and prideful. 
The problem of freedom appears to the com- 
mittee to be universal. 

Paragraph 5. As is paragraph 1, the word 
“social” has been added. 

Paragraph 6. This paragraph offered the 
most difficulty to the committee, since the 
many contingencies governing meeting rooms 
could not be easily compressed into a single 
sentence. However, the final phrase was added 
to reinforce the committee’s conviction that 
the library should be an “open” institution. 

The committee recognizes that some disap- 
pointment may be felt at the reduction of 
some of the rhetorical flourishes of the pres- 
ent text, but on balance it was believed that 
clarity and force are preferable to the ambi- 
guities that are imbedded in the present lan- 
guage. It is the committee’s considered opin- 
ion that the earnest and unequivocal language 
of the proposed text will outweigh the pleas- 
antries of style when the question is put to 
Council. 


Proposed Revision 


The Council of the American Library Associ- 
ation reaffirms its belief in the following basic 
policies which should govern the services of 
all libraries. 

l. As a responsibility of library service, 
books and other library materials selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, infor- 
mation and enlightenment of all the people of 
the community. In no case should library ma- 
terials be excluded because of the race or na- 
tionality or the social, political, or religious 
views of the authors. 

2. Libraries should provide books and 
other materials presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our 
times; no library materials should be pro- 
scribed or removed from libraries because of 
partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


3. Censorship should be challenged by 
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by volunteer arbiters of morals or political 
opinion or by organizations that would estab- 
lish a coercive concept of Americanism, must 
be challenged by libraries in maintenance of 
their responsibility to provide public informa- 
tion and enlightenment through the printed 
word. 

4, Libraries should enlist the cooperation 
of allied groups in the fields of science, of 
education, and of book publishing in resisting 
all abridgment of the free access to ideas and 
full freedom of expression that are the tradi- 
tion and heritage of Americans. 

5. The rights of an individual to the use of 
a library should not be denied or abridged 
because of his race, religion, national origins 
or political views. 

6. As an institution of education for demo- 
cratic living, the library should welcome the 
use of its meeting rooms for socially useful 
and cultural activities and discussion of cur- 
rent public questions. Such meeting places 
should be available on equal terms to all 
groups in the community regardless of the be- 
liefs and affiliations of their members. 


libraries: in the maintenance of their respon- 
sibility to provide public information and en- 
lightenment. 


4, Libraries should cooperate with all per- 
sons and groups concerned with resisting 
abridgment of free expression and free acvess 
to ideas. 


5. The rights of an individual to the use of 
a library should not be denied or abric'ged 
because of his race, religion, national origins 
or social or political views. 

6. As an institution of education for demo- 
cratic living, the library should welcome the 
use of its meeting rooms for socially useful 
and cultural activities and discussion of cur- 
rent public questions. Such meeting places 
should be available on equal terms tc all 
groups in the community regardless of the be- 
liefs and affiliations of their members. »eəe 
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APPROACHES TO LIBRARY HISTORY 
Proceedings of the Second Library History Seminar 
Florida State University Library School 
Tallahassee, March, 1965 


Edited by 
John David Marshall 


Limited number of copies—Price $7.00 (net} 
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The Library Newspaper Column: 


Its Format and Function 


by Virginia Leonard 


Much has been written about preparing 
library publicity for newspapers. I refer, of 
course, to straight reportage—the who, where, 
when, what, and why type of direct recording 
of library-oriented events and news in an 
effort to communicate, publicize, and dissemi- 
nate information to the community which the 
library serves. 

Articles of this type, dealing with the activ- 
ities of the library, are both praiseworthy and 
necessary if one is to advertise its virtues, fa- 
cets, and services. However, much less atten- 
tion has been paid to a more informal type of 
newspaper publicity which can stimulate in- 
terest and build up a library’s following. This 
is the regularly published library column. 
Ideally, this column should appear once a 
week in the local newspaper. It should bear a 
permanent caption and have a regular author. 
Its function is to provide an open-ended com- 
munication with the general public on any 
subject related to books and library services. 
More varied in format and written in a more 
subjective and personalized style than the 
usual spot publicity item, the column projects 
the library’s personality. Readers come to 
identify with the library as a friendly organi- 
zation. 

With four years’ experience as the writer of 
such a column, I would like to present some 
of the techniques and themes which can be 
dealt with through this medium, as well as the 
varying effects it can have on the community, 
both overtly and subtly. 

First of all, when a column must be written 
each week, by the same person (although oc- 
casionally a guest columnist helps ou:), a per- 
sonal style evolves, usually unconsciously. 
You become a person who has preferences, 
enthusiasms, penchants all your own. A great 
interest in writing, in your library, in your 
field, in your milieu, added to a very neces- 
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sary dash of humor and a good, thrusting, 
opening sentence or paragraph—and you're 
in, 

As to themes: First of all, there is the 
“straight information” column, which most 
nearly resembles the newspaper article. This 
may deal with children’s story hours, new ac- 
quisitions, statistical information, all the spe- 
cial services your library offers. One way to 
cover a great deal of territory succinctly is to 
begin each paragraph with “Did you know?” 
By being terse, short-sentenced, staccato and 
repetitive, one can punch home all of the facts 
needed to be brought to the attention of the 
public. Another method is to cull from your 
staff, sample, provocative reference queries, 
and make use of the “questioning” opening 
paragraph to get the readers’ attention. Here 
is an example: (All quotations given are from 
the author’s column, “What Goes on at Your 
Library” which appears weekly in the Grosse 
Pointe (Michigan) News.) 


Do you know how to address a letter to the 
Queen of England? Are you the man who does- 
nt know much about cooking but who has a 
steak to broil—right now!—and has to know 
how to do it? Did you leave a reserve for Sudden 
Death? (What was really wanted was In Cold 
Blood.) And did you ever get rid of your army 
ants—or have your poodle trimmed? 


Following this introduction, you can then cite 
typical questions with the sources mentioned 
in which the answers were found. Not only do 
you advertise your wares, but you alert your 
public to one of the most important of library 
services: reference work. 


© Mrs. Leonard is chief of the Processing Depart- 
ment at the Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. She writes a column entitled “What Goes 
on at Your Library” for the Grosse Pointe News. 
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Since you are in business primarily to sell 
books, it is always a good idea to turn over 
the column space frequently to multiple, short 
book reviews, either around a central topic, 
such as Vietnam, cookbooks, pets, or a single 
author, or to do a random sampling of some 
current publications. If you have been greatly 
impressed or moved by one title, why not de- 
vote the entire week’s output to a single re- 
view. 

If you have a love for writing, the type of 
column which may appeal to you the most 
will be one in which you can let yourself go 
creatively. [t doesn’t take much for a spring- 


board. 


Is there a secret Walter Mitty in you? Pd be 
willing to bet there is; how else can we account 
for the tremendous success and popularity of 
James Thurber’s famous story? I was surprised, 
in rereading it recently, to discover how really 
short The Secret Life of Walter Mitty is. And 
yet, here we have an unforgettable character, 
superbly portrayed with consummate mastery 
of juxtapositioning on the part of the author. 

Scratch the surface of any one of us, and in- 
evitably you come up with secret ambitions, hid- 
den yearnings, concealed strivings. In books, 
especially novels, we tend to identify with a 
certain character—or possibly several charac- 
ters—who exemplify to us the kind of person 
we might like to be. 


This column may then continue, with exam- 
ples of characters in books with whom people 
are apt to empathize strongly and for various 
reasons. The conclusion goes back to our cen- 
tral hero for the summing-up: 


. .we may laugh at poor Mitty’s ‘ta-pocketa- 
pocketa-pocketa-pocketa.’ He is a pathetic figure 
with his puppy biscuits, overshoes, domineering 
wife, and high dreams of grandeur as a famous 
surgeon, crack-shot, war hero, and, finally, the 
grand, disdainful figure with his back to the wall, 
facing the firing squad. But we are with him all 
the way. We are Walter Mitty. 


Human interest items go over well, espe- 
cially if they have a touch of humor. They 
have the advantage of being short, and can be 
sandwiched in, even if complete non sequi- 
turs, especially if you take time out one week 
to record four or five such bits of informa- 
tion. 

Sometimes it’s good to give way to sheer 


zaniness and write something completely orig- 
inal. My own most enjoyable flight of fancy 
has been the compilation of some well-known 
classics, with changed titles and typical 
library annotations: 


The Affair of the Ivory Leg. Hard-bitten sea 
captain has a whale of a time pursuing a large 
denizen of the deep. 

How to Suoceed as a Gamekeeper. Bored 
English lady finds that life can be beautiful. 

Life with Jacob Marleys Father. Dour miser 
has the dickens scared out of him by clanking 
ghosts, flashbacks, and projections into the fu- 
ture. For the Christmas trade. 


Another type of column deals with profiles 
of library colleagues. No staff remains static; 
there are constant additions and subtractions. 
A recent retiree may be written up, with con- 
sideration given to her life, her contributions 
to the library and the community, as well as 
her plans for the future. When several new 
librarians or clerks have been added to the 
staff, it is usually rewarding to interview each 
one, finding out his or her special training, 
interests, and hobbies. Any community likes 
to learn more about its newly acquired work- 
ers. 

Also, your city or town may be quite inter- 
ested in a reporting job of either a profes- 
sional convention you have attended or a 
well-known speaker who has appeared locally. 
An ALA conference becomes more meaning- 
ful to your readers if you tell them about it. 
Many of your patrons know you personally; 
others feel they know you because they follow 
your column. Your profession rises in stature 
if you discuss it occasionally. Suppose some- 
one like Edward Weeks has spoken somewhere 
in your area. You cover the event, reporting 
the salient points of his lecture, and you also 
mention titles to which he refers plus books 
which he has written (making sure your own 
library contains all of these volumes), plus 
his magazine, the Atlantic. 

Whatever the format or tone of any regular 
library column, it should have one unspoken 
aim: it should motivate all readers to use the 
library’s facilities. Whether it leads a busi- 
nessman to stop in to see a new investment 
service, a young mother to telephone to ask 
about the story hour, or a housewife to come 
in and select an armload of books for her 
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family to read, it should lead to action. By 
mentioning titles, services, speakers, and by 
writing book reviews and personality profiles, 
you are hoping to keep a vivid picture of 
your library system constantly before the eyes 
of the public. You not only hope your readers 
will come in to check out the books mentioned 
and avail themselves of the facilities about 
which you have written, but that your sugges- 
tions and discussions will lead them to read 
still other books and to use your library to an 
even greater extent. 

Take, for example, a column in which you 
list the six books each staff member would 
take with him on a desert island. What you 
want your reader to do is to think about the 
six books that he would: be clutching as he 
was washed ashore. 

A library may number 100,000 volumes, 
but they are useless if unused. All of the data, 
dimensions, and diversity of your audio-visu- 
al materials, periodicals, and pamphlets will 
remain undiscovered if no one knows you 
have them. Apathy, ignorance, and unaware- 
ness must be bested. One way is the intelligent 
use of the library column. It can become 
something newspaper readers look forward to, 
with which they identify. Since many individ- 
uals will read it faithfully and automatically, 
it must be kept sharpened and varied. Thus 
the library column becomes a window 
through which the public each week catches a 
new and different glimpse of the library 
world. Herein lies its raison d’etre. eee 


Recommended for Libraries 


A MUSICAL IN THE MAKING 

by Mary O’Hara 
“A versatile fiction and screenwriter reviews the 
10-year period in which she wrote script, lyrics, and 
music for a musical play. .. . Of equal interest to 
those who admired the author’s MY FRIEND 
FLICKA and those concerned with the hard work, 
sheer persistence, and complicated mechanics of 
putting a musical play together.”—Booklist, October 
I, 1966. 
(A Markane Company book) $3.95 


Distributed by 
anlinger Publishing C0., inc. 


29 East 10th Street New York 10003 
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Notable Children’s Books of 1966 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Chidren’s Services Division, American Li- 
brary Association, aided by suggestions from 
school and children’s librarians in fifty libraries. 
Committee members are Spencer G. Shaw, Child- 
rens Services Consultant, Nassau Library Sys- 
tem, Garden City, New York, chairman; Mrs. 
Ruth G. Gagliardo; Leone Garvey; Helen E. 
Kinsey; and Mary Elizabeth Ledlie. 


ALEXANDER, Lioyp. The Castle of Llyr. Holt, 
$3.95. Princess Eilonwy is kidnaped in the 
third enchanting chronicle of the mythical 
kingdom of Prydain. 

Amprus, Victor G. The Three Poor Tailors. 
Harcourt, $3.50. Glowing full-color paintings 
distinguish this picture-book version of a Hun- 
garian folktale. 

Brun, Harry. The Golden Hive; Poems and Pic- 
tures. Harcourt, $3.25. Verses which reflect 
the poet’s remembrance of childhood impres- 
sions and feeling for nature. 

Billy Boy. Verses selected by Richard Chase. 
Drawings by Glen Rounds. Golden Gate, $3.50. 
The humor and folk quality of the old song 
are perfectly mirrored in the drawings. 

A Boy Went Out to Gather Pears; An Old Verse 
with New Pictures by Felix Hoffmann. Har- 
court, $2.75. Clever and amusing pictorial 
interpretation of a traditional cumulative tale. 

Brown, Marcia. Backbone of the King; The 
Story of Paka’a and His Son Ku. Illus. by the 
author. Scribner, $4.50. Poetic retelling of an 
ancient Hawaiian legend, harmoniously illus- 
trated with linoleum-block prints. 

Burcu, ROBERT. Queenie Peavy. Illus. by Jerry 
Lazare. Viking, $3.50. Queenie hides the un- 
happiness caused by her father’s imprison- 
ment behind defiance and indifference until 
she learns to face reality. 

CaupitL, REBECCA. Did You Carry the Flag To- 
day, Charley? Illus. by Nancy Grossman. Holt, 
$3.50. Engaging story of a very real little boy 
attending summer school for four- and five- 
year-olds in the Appalachian Mountains. 

CHASE, ALICE ELIZABETH. Looking At Art, Cro- 
well, $4.50. A provocative guide to art appre- 
ciation with more than 100 reproductions in 
color and in black and white. 

CoLUM, Papraic. The Stone of Victory, and Other 
Tales. Illus. by Judith Gwyn Brown. McGraw- 
Hill, $3.95. Thirteen delightful tales selected 
by a gifted storyteller from seven of his books. 





Cootiver, Orria E. The King of Men. Illus. by 
Ellen Raskin. Houghton, $3.50. Based on 
Greek mythology, a deftly written, engrossing 
narrative about Agamemnon. 

Denny, Norman GEORGE and JOSEPHINE FILMER- 
SANKEY. The Bayeux Tapestry; The Story 
of the Norman Conquest: 1066. Atheneum, 
$6.95. Beautiful reproduction of the entire, 900- 
year-old work of art, accompanied by a brief 
explanatory text. 

DOUGLASS, FREDERICK. Life and Times of Freder- 
ick Douglass. Adapted by Barbara Ritchie. 
Crowell, $3.95. An eloquent account skillfully 
abridged from Douglass’ autobiography. 

FALL, Tuomas. Canalbeat to Freedom. Illus. by 
Joseph Cellini. Dial, $3.50. An indentured boy 
on a canalboat learns the meaning of cour- 
age, friendship, and human dignity through 
his love for a Negro freedman. 

FisHer, AILEEN Lucia. Valley of the Smallest; 
The Life Story of a Shrew. Illus. by Jean Zal- 
linger. Crowell, $3.75. A creature scarcely 
more than two inches long is the subject of a 
dramatic, scientifically accurate, and beauti- 
fully illustrated book. 

GEORGE, JEAN CRAIGHEAD. Spring Comes to the 
Ocean. Maus. by John Wilson. Crowell, $3.50. 
How some of the myriad forms of undersea 
life react to springtime and propagate their 
species, 





From Drawings to Live With, by Bryan Holme. 
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From Did You Carry the Flag Today, Charley? by 
Rebecca Caudill, illustrated by Nancy Grossman. 


GLuBOK, SHIRLEY. The Art of Ancient Peru. 
Designed by Gerard Nook. Special photog- 
raphy by Alfred H. Tamarin. Harper, $4.50. 
Inviting introduction to Peruvian art and crafts- 
manship. 

Harris, CHRISTIE, Raven's Cry. Illus. by Bill 
Reid. Atheneum, $3.95. The efforts cf the last 
three Haida Indian chieftains to preserve 
their rich, highly artistic culture against the 
encroachment of white civilization. 

Hircucock, Patricia. The King Phe Rides a 
Tiger, and Other Folk Tales From Mepal. Illus. 
by Lillian Sader. Parnassus, $3.75. Twelve 
Nepalese folktales told and illuszrated with 
distinction. 

Houme, Bryan. Drawings to Live Witè. Viking, 
$4.50. A handsome, enlightening introduction 
to drawing, with more than 140 fine repro- 
ductions. 

Hunt, Irene. Up A Road Slowly. Fallztt, $3.95. 
Characters drawn from life give substance to 
a gracefully written perceptive story of a girl 
growing up. 

Hunter, Mout. The Kelpie’s Pearis. Ilus. by 
Joseph Cellini. Funk & Wagnalls, $3.25. If 
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old Morag had not saved the kelpie’s life, 
none of the happenings in this spellbinding 
fantasy would have occurred. 

Hurcuins, Ross E. The Travels of Monarch X. 
Illus. by Jerome P. Connolly. Rand MeNally, 
$2.95. The life cycle and migratory habits of 
the monarch butterfly, imaginatively presented 
in a scientifically accurate account. 

JACKSON, JACQUELINE. The Taste of Spruce Gum. 
Illus. by Lillian Obligado. Little, $3.95. Libby, 
eleven, comes to terms with her new father and 
with life in his Vermont lumber camp in this 
full-bodied story. 

KINGMAN, Ler. The Year of the Raccoon. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. With two talented brothers and a 
dynamic father, the middle boy Joey has dif- 
ficulty in realizing his own worth. 

La FONTAINE, JEAN DE. The Rich Man and the 
Shoe-Maker; A Fable. Illus. by Brian Wild- 
smith. Watts, $3.95. A retold fable illustrated 
in brilliant colors. 

Lent, Bram, John Tabor’s Ride. Pictures by 
the author. Little, $3.75. A shipwrecked whal- 
er’s fabulous ride home to Nantucket on the 
back of a whale, recounted in motion-filled 
pictures, 

Lewis, Ricwarp, comp. Miracles; Poems by 
Children of the English-Speaking World. Si- 
mon & Schuster, $4.95. An international an- 
thology of note both as poetry and as a 
representation of children’s perceptiveness and 
creative expression. 

Linde, GUNNEL. The White Stone. Illus. by Imero 
Gobbato. Tr. from the Swedish by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Harcourt, $3.25. To win 
possession of a shared talisman, two children 
take turns performing feats of daring. 

McCoy, Josers J. The Hunt for the Whooping 
Cranes; A Natural History Detective Story. 
Maps and drawings by Rey Abruzzi. Lothrop, 
$4.95. Fascinating report of the 10-year search 
for the nesting grounds of the rapidly diminish- 
ing whooping crane, 

MacPuHerson, MARGARET. The Rough Road. Illus. 
by Douglas Hall. Harcourt, $3.50. A sullen, 
mistreated orphan on the Isle of Skye is offered 
a chance to prove himself and to start life 
anew. 

Mites, Misxa. Fox and the Fire. Illus. by John 
Schoenherr. Little, $3.50, Remarkably telling 
pictures accent the terror of a young red fox 
fleeing from a forest fire. 

Mizumura, Kazut. I See The Winds. Crowell, 
$2.95. Free verse in the spirit of the haiku and 
lovely watercolors capture the varying moods 
of the wind throughout the year. 

Mother Goose. The Mother Goose Treasury. Illus. 
by Raymond Briggs. Coward-McCann, $8.95. 
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From The Mother Goose Treasury, illustrated by Raymond Briggs. 


Robustness and humor characterize the multi- 
tude of illustrations in this bountiful collec- 
tion of nursery rhymes. 

Ness, EVALINE: Sam, Bangs & Moonshine. Illus. 
by the author. Holt, $3.95. A little girl’s flights 
of fancy spell trouble in this charming picture 
book with evocative illustrations. 

OQ’DeLt, Scotr. The King’s Fifth. Decorations 
and maps by Samuel Bryant. Houghton, $3.95. 
Skillfully constructed, powerful narrative of 
Coronado’s young cartographer who realizes 
almost too late the awful cost of the lust for 
gold. 

One Wide River to Cross. Adapted by Barbara 
Emberley. Illus. by Ed Emberley. Prentice- 
Hall, $3.95. Folk song about Noah’s ark, 
presented in a strikingly designed book with 
black woodcuts on colored pages. 

ORMONDROYD, EDWARD. Theodore. Illus. by Jobn 
M. Larrecg. Parnassus, $3.25. An endearing, 
smudgy teddy bear is unrecognized by his 
owner when he is accidentally washed clean. 

OTTLEY, RecINnaLp. Boy Alone. Illus. by Clyde 
Pearson. Harcourt, $3.50. On an isolated cattle 
station in Australia, a lonely chore boy yearns 
to own the dog in his care. 

Puirson, Joan. Birkin. Ilus. by Margaret Hor- 


der. Harcourt, $3.50. The adoption of an or- 
phaned bull calf complicates the lives of 
several children in a village in Australia. 

Piatti, CELESTINO. Celestino Piatti’s Animal 
ABC. English text by Jon Reid. Atheneum, 
$4.50. Alphabet book with boldly designed, 
richly colored pictures. 

PILKINGTON, Francis MEREDITH. The Three Sor- 
rowful Tales of Erin. With drawings by Vic- 
tor Ambrus. Walck, $3.75. Masterful retelling 
of three ancient Irish legends. 

Raskin, ELLEN. Nothing Ever Happens on My 
Block. Atheneum, $2.95. A boy sitting on the 
curb bemoaning the lack of excitement is 
unaware of the exciting things happening all 
around him. 

Rosinson, Veronica. David in Silence. Illus. 
by Victor Ambrus. Lippincott, $3.25. The con- 
fusing and terrifying experiences of a deaf 
boy sharing for the first time in the activities 
of children with normal hearing. 

Ropman, BELLA. Lions in the Way. Follett, $3.95. 
This significant narrative of the painful integra- 
tion of eight Negro high school students has the 
impact of an eyewitness account. 

Sawyer, Rute. Joy to the World; Christmas Leg- 
ends. Illus. by Trina Schart Hyman. Little, 
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$3.95. Well-told, attractively illustrated stories 
from Arabia, Serbia, Ireland, and Spain. 

SINGER, Isaac Basnevis. Zlateh the Goat, and 
Other Stories. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Tr. 
from the Yiddish by the author and Elizabeth 
Shub. Harper, $4.50. A choice volume of sev- 
en Jewish tales superbly told and illustrated. 

SOUTHALL, Ivan. Ash Road. Illus. by Clem Seale. 
St. Martin’s, $3.75. Taut story of the reactions 
of a handful of Australian children caught 
in the path of a raging bush fire. 

STEVENSON, Rosert Louis. A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. Illus. by Brian Wildsmith. Watts, 


From Valley of the 
Smallast; the Life 
Story of a Shrew, 
by Aileen Fisher, 
illustrated by Jean 
Zallinger. 
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From Ziateh the Goat, and Other 
Stories, by Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
with pictures by Maurice Sendak. 


$5.95. Freshly interpreted in lavishly colored 
illustrations. 

TASHJIAN, VIRGINIA A. Once There Was and Was 
Not; Armenian Tales Retold. Based on stories 
by H. Toumanian. Illus. by Nonny Hogrogian. 
Little, $3.50. Both the stories and the illustra- 
tions reflect the Armenian background. 

TREASE, GEOFFREY, This Is Your Century. Har- 
court, $6.95. Stimulating overview of world 
history in the twentieth century. | 

Viront, ELFRIDA, Weaver of Dreams, The Girl- 
hood of Charlotte Bronté. Walck, $3.75. An 
engaging narrative biography shows how Char- 
lotte Bronté’s girlhood experiences and en- 
vironment influenced her writing. 

Werk, Mary Hays. The Jazz Man. Woodcuts by 
Ann Grifalconi. Atheneum, $3.50. Illustrated 
with expressive woodcuts, an honest picture 
of a child with real problems in a Harlem 
tenement. 

Wier, Ester. The Barrel. Decorations by Carl 
Kidwell. McKay, $3.50. In Florida’s backcoun- 
try, a boy new to the harsh life of the swamp 
proves his worth to his taunting older brother. 

ZEMACH, Harve. Mommy, Buy Me a China Doll; 
Adapted From an Ozark Children’s Song. Illus. 
by Margot Zemach., Follett, $3.95. Bold, homey 
pictures underline the humor and folk quality 
of a cumulative song. eee 
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A Report from the Commission 


on a National Plan for Library Education 


Note. The American Library Association 
Commission on a National Plan for Library 
Education was established by action of the 
Executive Board in the fall of 1962. Its mem- 
bership includes representatives of the several 
national library associations, the principal 
fields of librarianship, and related agencies 
dealing with information services. A general 
statement of the program of the commission 
prepared by its chairman* appeared in the 
April 1963 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The report which appears below is the work 
of a drafting committee which consisted of 
Richard H. Logsdon, chairman, Ralph Blas- 
ingame, George Bonn, Neal Harlow, Frances 
Henne, Carl Hintz, Sarah Reed, and Raynard 
Swank, Soon after it was first presented to the 
executive director of the Association in Janu- 
ary 1964, the establishment of an Office for 
Library Education within the ALA was made 
possible, and a director of the office was 
finally confirmed in 1966. Because so much 
of the report is relevant to the tasks facing 
the new office, the commission and the OLE 
director met during the Midwinter Meeting in 
New Orleans and plan to meet again in San 
Francisco this June to discuss the role of the 
office in relation to the recommendations and 
their implementation. 

At this time it seems desirable to make 
available to the profession at large this analy- 
sis of problems facing the library profession. 
The objectives of the recommendations pre- 
sented in the report continue to be valid ones 
and deserve the serious consideration of all 
who are concerned with problems of library 


* Richard H. Logsdon, director of libraries at 
Columbia University, served as chairman of the 
commission from December 1962 until June 1964, 
when Carl Hintz, university librarian, University of 
Oregon Libraries, became chairman. 


education. Ep. 


The commission, as its name implies, has 
been charged with responsibility for de- 
veloping a National Plan for Library Educa- 
tion. The ultimate objective of such a plan is 
to insure the highest possible quality of ser- 
vice from libraries and other information 
agencies in the years ahead. It is believed that 
the quality of such services will be related di- 
rectly to the competence and performance of 
the personnel available at all levels of respon- 
sibility. The education to be provided will, of 
course, be a principal influence in establishing 
appropriate competence levels. 

Historically the term “librarian” has had 
different meanings in different settings. Even 
within traditional and well-defined profession- 
al circles there have been such separately 
identified groups as school librarians, public 
librarians, college librarians, university li- 
brarians, and special librarians. The term “li- 
brarian” is also used loosely to describe posi- 
tions in the same or similar institutions which 
vary considerably in the nature of tasks to be 
performed and, hence, the background of edu- 
cation which could be justified. Even the 
question of the relationship of professional 
and clerical work continues to be unresolved 
as is indeed the definition of librarianship it- 
self. 

To this lack of precision of meaning of the 
term “librarian” and lack of agreement as to 
the character of librarianship in its tradition- 
al role have come more recently new concepts 
of the importance of information services, 
new methods for stcring and disseminating 
information, and new media through which 
informational, educational, and research needs 
are to be met. Some would have these services 
develop outside of librarianship, while others 
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see them as functionally identical and, indeed, 
a fundamental part of librarianship. 

It is proposed here that the broad view be 
taken—and that the commission concern itself 
with the whole field of responsibility for con- 
serving, organizing, and disseminating knowl- 
edge and information. More specitically, it is 
proposed that attention be given to present 
and probable future personnel requirements 
of school, college, university, public, and spe- 
cial libraries; of educational and research 
agencies requiring specialized personnel for 
handling audio and visual media; and of 
agencies engaged in providing specialized 
technical and scientific information regardless 
of the means through which such information 
is acquired, organized, and disseminated, or 
the degree of analysis to which it is subjected. 
The roster of the commission provides ample 
evidence of the logic of this approach. The 
members bring extensive experience in the 
several kinds of libraries, aspects of library 
education, and types of information services. 

Libraries and information agencies are not 
alone in their preoccupation with the need for 
recruiting competent personnel, revising and 
upgrading training programs, and even ex- 
panding the training facilities. The increasing 
specialization of our society has intensified 
the competition for able recruits to the several 
professions. An increasing proportion of the 
total of positions to be manned is at the 
professional level, because professions gener- 
ally are growing faster than the work force. 
Librarianship as a profession is also growing 
and even faster than many other professional 
groups. Furthermore, the rapid pace of 
change in all aspects of business, industry, 
science, and technology has intensified the 
need, first, to develop in recruits to profes- 
sional work a capacity to adjust to changing 
circumstances, and second, to reeducate those 
who are already in practice. In the past, one 
could expect that initial preparation for an 
occupation might be adequate for a lifetime, 
but this is no longer true. The pace of change 
in the mid-20th century requires frequent and 
sometimes continuing reeducation. 

In April 1963 the Drafting Committee, on 
behalf of the commission, defined in very 
broad terms the principal role of the commis- 
sion—namely, to sponsor a study or studies 
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designed to reassess the need of American 
libraries and other information agencies for 
professional library personnel in the years 
immediately ahead and to make recommenda- 
tions appropriate to these needs for the selec- 
tion, education, and utilization of professional 
librarians, 

What are the key questions and the answers 
which would provide a sound basis for plan- 
ning at the national level? From the meetings 
of the commission and its Drafting Commit- 
tee, from suggestions of individual members 
of the Commission, and from a review of the 
literature, the most critical questions or prob- 
lems have been identified. Because each of 
these problems requires intensive study and 
research before satisfactory answers can be 
supplied, and because it is not possible for | 
individual members of the commission to de- 
vote full-time attention to such studies, the 
need for an interim or even continuing re- 
search office and staff has become apparent if 
answers to these key questions and guidelines 
for the future are to be found. 

It is accordingly recommended that the 
American Library Association seek funds for 
the establishment of an office or center for re- 
search and experimentation in library educa- 
tion and personnel administration. This center 
should be under the direction of an officer 
comparable in rank with the deanship of a 
major university. The budget of the center 
should be sufficient to carry out whatever 
studies and research might be necessary to get 
the answers to the questions and problems 
noted in the following pages of this report 
and to conduct other investigations as needed 
as the work progressed. The work of other 
agencies, including the federal government, 
state governments, public, academic, and spe- 
cial libraries, and library schools, would be 
drawn upon to avoid duplication of effort. In 
turn, such agencies might undertake studies 
for the center by agreement. It is strongly 
recommended that the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, the American Documentation Insti- 
tute, and the Association of American Library 
Schools be closely involved in the develop- 
ment of this center—either by representation 
on an advisory board or by other measures— 
so that the work of the center receives the 
support of the key groups involved in the 
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areas of its endeavor. The Joint Committee on 
Library Education of the Council of National 
Library Associations, because of its active in- 
terest in and concern for the need for re- 
search relating to the utilization of manpower 
in libraries and planning for library educa- 
tion based on the outcomes of such research, 
should also be represented on any board es- 
tablished to advise the center. 

In addition to funds needed to carry out 
the research program of the center, funds 
should be included to finance demonstrations 
both in library schools and training agencies 
and in libraries, and for fellowships and 
scholarships, especially as they are related to 
research and demonstrations. [A tentative 
budget suggested a total figure of $800,000 
for the operation of the center for five years. ] 

The details of the program for such a “cen- 
ter” would be the responsibility of the direc- 
tor and his staff but would carry out the 
suggestions of this report. These have been 
grouped under three general headings or 
phases: 1) What is the character of librarian- 
ship—now and in the foreseeable future? 2) 
What is the program of professional educa- 
tion needed to fulfill the requirements as 
defined in 1? 3) What kind of an action 
program throughout the profession will be 
necessary to implement 1 and 2? 

What is the character of librarianship— 
now and in the foreseeable future? It has 
long been recognized that a wide variety of 
activities is involved in the operation of 
libraries, ranging from purely clerical tasks to 
those requiring highly specialized knowledge 
and judgment. Preparation for the perfor- 
mance of some of these activities need not 
concern library schools at all, while prepara- 
tion for the performance of others is best ac- 
complished in programs of professional edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the nature of library 
programs has been changing in ways which 
render earlier patterns of professional educa- 
tion obsolete, 

It is generally conceded that librarianship 
is now undergoing, or should be undergoing, 
a major transformation because of socio-eco- 
nomic, educational, scientific, and other 
changes; and that the technological revolution 
currently underway has made, or should be 
making, great impact on the kinds of services 


offered by libraries and on the organization 
and administration of libraries to provide 
these services functionally and efficiently. A 
broad new view of the library field itself— 
professional and nonprofessional, general ard 
special, popular and scholarly, conventioral 
and unconventional—would help to redefine 
the goals of library education and to provide 
a common background of information upon 
which discussion and decision could be based. 

Only when the types, functions, and levels 
of positions in various kinds of libraries have 
been identified and analyzed with respect to 
the agreed-upon desirable activities to be per- 
formed will it be possible to establish tne 
skills and types of knowledge needed for com- 
petent performance in these positions. 

In a period of time like the present, aad 
perhaps even more so in the immediate tu- 
ture, when competition for able and trained 
personnel is especially keen, it is imperatwe 
that each professional and occupational gro1p 
make efficient use of its manpower. A projec- 
tion of present estimates of the need for 
professional librarians for school, college, 
public, research, and industrial libraries gives 
totals which on the surface far exceed wkat 
can reasonably be expected. This, combined 
with the increasing current of dissatisfaction 
with library training and job assignments, 
suggests areas for improvement in the present 
utilization of trained personnel. Data from the 
studies suggested weuld be relevant to the 
number of librarians that need to be trained, 
the kinds of jobs for which trained people ere 
most urgently needed, the extent to which naw 
specializations have actually developed, the 
geographic distribution of future training 
programs, and new curricular emphases <o- 
ward which library schools should direct their 
attention. 

An assessment of what characterizes li- 
brarianship as it is presently practiced, along 
with suggestions of philosophy and practices 
thought desirable to meet the information 
needs of contemporary society and a descrip- 
tion of the skills and educational backgrourds 
necessary to achieve these purposes, would 
constitute the first phase of the work of -he 
center and provide the basis of information 
necessary to move into Phase 2. 

What is the program of professional eduza- 
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tion needed to fulfill the requirements out- 
lined in I? As has been suggested earlier, the 
data collected from the first phase of the work 
of the center would form a valid basis for 
considering a revision of present training for 
librarianship. In addition, a ‘thorough study 
of the nature, content, and techniques of 
professional education in professions other 
than librarianship, as well as an historical re- 
view of education for librarianship, would be 
needed. When the data from these three 
major studies, as well as any other areas that 
may suggest themselves, are properly sorted, 
analyzed, and synthesized, we may begin to 
establish guidelines and suggest solutions for 
the many questions about education for li- 
brarianship which threaten to splinter the 
profession. 

It is expected that Phase 2 would indicate 
in some detail the content of beginning 
professional education needed by librarians 
for successful performance in various types 
and levels of library positions as well as the 
level of education at which professional work 
should begin. The question of specialization 
and when and where it fits into the over-all 
program must be resolved. The relative im- 
portance of general education for librarian- 
ship must be defined, as well as the practicali- 
ty of offering technical training within the 
framework of professional preparation. A 
wider use of internship programs, in-service 
training, and refresher courses must be con- 
sidered and resolved. Better avenues of com- 
munication between professional librarians 
and faculties in library schools must be 
found. 

The needs and objectives of the sixth year 
and doctoral programs must be evaluated 
with a view to establishing standards for 
them. Standards for library schocls them- 
selves must be developed with relation to. geo- 
graphical location, size and competencies of 
faculties, size and competencies of clerical 
and technical staff, availability of teaching 
and research materials, budget compared to 
other professional schools in institutions, and 
physical facilities. The advantages of a uni- 
versity location must be assessed, and the pos- 
sibilities of increased use of faculty from 
other disciplines must be explored. 
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When the answers to these and many other 
related questions have been welded together 
into an integrated training program that pro- 
vides personnel for all levels and types of po- 
sitions outlined in Phase 1, we will have 
moved toward a national plan for library edu- 
cation and will be ready for Phase 3—the im- 
plementation of the program. 

What kind of an action program through- 
out the profession will be necessary to imple- 
ment I and 2? With agreement on a national 
plan, the center will need to develop ways and 
means whereby the library profession and the 
numerous professional library associations, as 
well as other professional associations closely 
allied with librarianship, can study, adopt, 
and implement this plan. Before any new con- 
cept of librarianship can become effective, 
massive and nationwide programs for im- 
proving the utilization of professional staff 
and updating and retraining in-service per- 
sonnel will be necessary. Equally important, 
in-service library school faculties will need 
comparable refresher training. 

Recruiting efforts must be intensified, pre- 
senting librarianship in ways that will attract 
people with the special competencies, apti- 
tudes, and personality traits implied in the 
national plan. An enlarged program of schol- 
arships and fellowships will be necessary to 
the success of any recruiting program. Ac- 
creditation and certification requirements will 
need revision to conform to the plan. 

Provisions for continuing study and revi- 
sion of library training programs, as well as 
for retraining of in-service personnel, both 
librarians and faculty, will insure that librari- 
anship stays abreast of the changing needs of 
the society it serves. 

This report, including the recommendation 
for the establishment of a research center to 
continue the work outlined above is the result 
of more than a year of meetings, delibera- 
tions, and correspondence between members 
of the commission, the Drafting Committee, 
and the chairman. It is further suggested that 
the full strength of the American Library As- 
sociation and other organizations represented 
on the commission be concentrated in the im- 
mediate future on finding funds to carry out 
the recommendations of this report. eee 
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How ALA Selects a Conference Site 


by C. J. Hoy, ALA Conference Manager 


Several Association members recently have 
expresssed an interest in ALA’s method of 
selecting a site for the annual conference. 
Many factors must be considered in such a 
choice, and the Bulletin asked ALA’s confer- 


ence manager to describe them. 


Preparation for ALA’s annual conference be- 
gins early—initial planning already has be- 
gun for 1976—and the starting point for a 
conference is site selection. This selection is 
determined, according to the Association by- 
laws, by the ALA Executive Board. 

The Executive Board, usually acting in re- 
sponse to an invitation from someone in the 
area (a public librarian, the president of a 
city library club, the president of a state 
library association), instructs the ALA head- 
quarters staff to investigate conference facili- 
ties in a particular city. Our criterion for this 
investigation is based on our experience with 
other conferences. But the quantitative criteria 
are changing so rapidly, because of the rapid 
growth of the membership and of the number 
of persons who attend the conference, that 
good foresight is required as much as experi- 
ence, 

The four areas of conference facilities 
which concern us in site selection are sleeping 
rooms, meeting rooms, administrative and ex- 
hibit space, and location. 


Sleeping rooms 


Currently, our sleeping-room needs are 
3600. Only three years ago, at the St. Louis 
Conference of 1964, 2800 rooms were used. 

The airlines have promised 400-seat planes 
in 1970 (when the Seattle Conference will be 
held) with reduced fares. No one knows what 
effect this will have on our annual meeting, 
but it appears that conference attendance will 
increase sharply. We have requested the 
Seattle Convention Bureau to increase our 
room commitment to 4000, and similar re- 
quests are being sent to all cities where we 


have scheduled conferences after that year. 


Meeting rooms 


The many units of ALA (divisions, sections, 
committees, round tables) require a myriad 
of meeting rooms of various sizes. Meetings 
held during conference have proliferated from 
328 in 1959 in Washington, D.C., to just 
under 650 in New York last year. For Presi- 
dent Gaver’s special program on manpower 
at San Francisco, ALA will require approxi- 
mately 150 meeting rooms, each accommodat- 
ing 30 persons, for just one day. It is difficult 
to estimate how many rooms we will need in 
the years after 1970. 

Our best estimate of meeting-room require- 
ments at present is: 

A room or theater with seating capacity of 

4500-6000 
Six to eight rooms with seating capacities 
of 600-1200 
Six to eight rooms with seating capacities 
of 300-600 
Six to eight rooms with seating capacities 
of 100-300 
Five to eight rooms with seating capacities 
of 50-100 
Thirty rooms with seating capacities of 
15-40 
These room requirements are based on a 
theater-style seating arrangement and on a 
schoolroom-style (such as used for Council 
meetings, each person with table space in 
front of him). We request that meeting rocms 
be furnished free of charge, and, in all cicies 
but one, this is done. 

The largest social function at conference is 
the annual Newbery-Caldecott dinner. It re- 
quires a large attractive room in a prominent 
city hotel which will accommodate 1400 or 
more persons seated at tables of ten. 

And all these requirements are for the con- 
ference only. You must remember that our 
preconferences are growing to the point wkere 
they are half again as large as the conference 
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itself, and suitable facilities must be available 
for three to four days preceding the confer- 
ence. 


Administrative and exhibit space 


There are many good illustrations of growth 
in the sale of exhibit space, but two that come 
immediately to mind are these: 

In Washington, D.C., in 1959, we had 230 
booths; in New York in 1966, we had 492 
booths with over 100 additional requests for 
booths unfilled because of space limitations. 
At the San Francisco Conference cf 1950, we 
used half of Brooks Hall; when we return this 
year, we will use all their exhibit space—more 
than 490 booths—and will again be about 100 
booths short of our needs. 

The new Information Science and Automa- 
tion Division will stimulate the interest of 
electronic computer companies in the ALA 
exhibits, and their exhibit space needs are 
huge. This is certain to increase our need for 
exhibit space. 

An alternative to our present system, the 
dual exhibits plan, is being considered as a 
means of providing sufficient space for all who 
wish to exhibit at the ALA conference. Under 
this plan, exhibits of machines, systems, equip- 
ment, etc., would be open during the precon- 
ference period on Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. An all-book exhibit (publishers, whole- 
salers, etc.) would be open Tuesday through 
Friday with the transition from one show to 
the other taking place on Monday. This plan 
would double the amount of space available 
for our exhibits in all cities. 

The space requirement for ALA offices at 
conference is 4000 square feet. The Placement 
Center, provided in cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service, requires another 
4000 square feet. The registration desk and 
adjacent service space needs are 2009 square 
feet. These requirements, added to the 110,000 
square feet needed for exhibit space, total 
120,000 square feet for exhibit and adminis- 
trative space needs. 


Location 


Four factors are considered with regard to 
location of the conference: the section of the 
country and the number of librarians who live 
there, adequate transportation to the site, 
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proximity of hotels to meeting and exhibit 
areas, and nondiscrimination in the area. 

Good judgment dictates that ALA confer- 
ences should be located throughout the coun- 
try so that most ALA members will have the 
opportunity to attend. Therefore, conferences 
have been scheduled in the East (Atlantic 
City, 1969; Boston, 1972; Philadelphia, 
1976), the Midwest (Kansas City, 1968; Min- 
neapolis, 1974), the Plains States (Denver, 
1975), the Southwest (Dallas, 1971; Las 
Vegas, 1973), the West (San Francisco, 
1967), and the Pacific Northwest (Seattle, 
1970). The Southeast was the site of annual 
conferences in 1956 and 1962 (Miami Beach) 
and of the Midwinter Meeting in 1967 (New 
Orleans) and will be host to the 1968 Mid- 
winter (Bal Harbour, Florida). 

Consideration has always been given to the 
library and other cultural and educational 
facilities of the conference city, as well as the 
effect that an ALA conference would have for 
the library organizations in the area. 

Transportation is another factor in the selec- 
tion of a site, but it can be readily assumed 
that all cites large enough to have 4000 hotel 
rooms to offer to one conference also have 
the necessary transportation to fill those 
rooms. 

Very few cities can offer sleeping, meeting, 
and exhibit facilities in close enough prox- 
imity to eliminate the need for taxicabs and 
local transportation. Future conferences, in 
almost all cases, call for shuttlebus service. 
Nonetheless, the relationship of those facili- 
ties is an extremely important criterion for 
every site considered. 

The assurance of nondiscrimination for all 
ALA members in all public facilities is a vital 
concern in the consideration of a conference 
city. No site is chosen if there are likely to be 
incidents or practices of discrimination. 

Competition for conference sites is keen, and 
the ALA Executive Board, by planning ahead 
as far as ten years, recognizes this fact. We 
are able to secure dates which ALA members 
have said are more satisfactory for them. All 
conferences through 1976 are scheduled for 
the third and fourth weeks of June; none are 
in July. 

Outstanding facilities are available in such 
cities as New York, Detroit, Las Vegas, and 
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Atlantic City, and very good facilities are 
available in Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
Many cities are developing their convention 
facilities, so that some which are only fair 
today will be very good or excellent by the 
time ALA meets there. 

After reviewing all the requirements set 
forth here, one might wonder if every city 
where an ALA conference is scheduled can 
meet them. The answer is that all cities do not 
fulfill our needs 100 per cent, but they do have 
a passing grade in each instance of at least 75 
per cent. eee 







reminding you of this LIBRARY JOURNAL 
recen? recommendation about 


Dining Out at Jome 


SOPHIE LEAVITT 

“Yhe Takle of Contents and Guide to Recipes 
take the place of the usual sort of index, but, 
curiously enough, these two helps are adequate 
to guide the cook through this readable and un- 
usual cookbook . . . The feature of this book is 
its simplicity . . . Few recipes, less expensive 
materials, intriguing flavors, and consideration 
for cook and family mark this practical and {for 
o cookbook) slight volume that will be a pleasure 
to the harassed cook. Not a book that must be 
bought, but it is recommended.'' 256 pp. 

L€66-25564 Dewey: 641.5 $4.95 
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Cameron and Kelker Streets * Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 
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ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
‘multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 
brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


) GCMClarg E-Co 


SINCE 1844 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, HI. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 





UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 1965 


Principal data of the Year- 
book are presented in 204 
statistical tables covering 
the nine most recent years. 
The statistics cover many 
fields: population, industrial 
production, energy, forestry, 
balance of payments, nation- 
al income, public finance, 
book production, radio and 
television. 747 pages. Avail- 
able on Standing Order. 


Cloth $15.00/Paper $11.00 





DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK 1965 


International compendi- 
um of demographic statis- 
tics, covering 250 geograph- 
ic areas of the world. Special 
topic: natality statistics 
(1955-64). This additional 
data, together with those of 
three previous editions of 
the Yearbook, 1949-50, 
1954 and 1959, provide a 
comprehensive 29-year his- 
tory on natality. 807 pages. 
Available on Standing Order. 


Cloth $15.00/Paper $11.00 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, ROOM 1059, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 





ALA Membership Statistics 


ALA’s membership passed 35,000 in January 
1967, surpassing the goal set by the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee during their 1966 Mid- 
winter meeting. Exact figures were 35,248 as of 
January 31. 

ALA’s membership statistics as of December 
31, 1966, are listed here at the request of the 
Membership Committee. Copies of a six-page 
1966 membership information report are avail- 
able free, on request, from the ALA Member- 
ship Promotion Office. 

Comparing decades, ALA’s membership has 
been: 


1900 874 
1910 2,005 
1920 4,464 
1930 12,713 
1940 15,808 
1950 19,689 
1960 24,690 


With its current rapid rate of growth, ALA’s 
membership by 1970 may be 50,000—JDorothy 
Turick. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP 








1965 1965 

Personal” 28,456 25,305 
Institutional 6,045 5,513 
Special 253 210 
Toran ALA MEMBERSHIP 34,754 31,028 


* Includes Life, Continuing, and other members who 
do not pay dues annually. 


ALA DIVISION MEMBERSHIP 
TYPE-OF-LIBRARY 








DIVISIONS 1965 1965 
ACRL 11,464 10,126 
AASL 11,153 9,468 
PLA 10,993 10,053 
AHIL 1,235 1,094 
ASL 882 737 

Total 35,739 31,478 
Typr-oF-ACTIVITY 

DIVISIONS 
RTSD 9135 8,008 
YASD 7,855 6,821 
426 


CSD 6,958 5,943 
RSD 5,406 4,520 
LAD 4,842 4,230 
ALTA 3,047 2,691 
ASD 2,700 2,447 
LED 1,990 1,628 
ISAD 677 —— 

Total 42,611 36,288 


MEMBERSHIP OF STATE, U.S. TERRITORIES, 
CANADA, AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


UNITED STATES 1966 1965 
Alabama 216 250 
Alaska 49 46 
Arizona 315 277 
Arkansas 335 308 
California 2,480 2,268 
Colorado 383 370 
Connecticut 550 465 
Delaware 123 100 
District of Columbia 525 522 
Florida 747 669 
Georgia 556 509 
Hawaii 176 155 
Idaho 92 83 
IHinois 2,288 2,056 
Indiana 930 882 
Iowa 558 512 
Kansas 468 415 
Kentucky 432 362 
Louisiana 773 674 
Maine 114 112 
Maryland 801 705 
Massachusetts 1,076 929 
Michigan 1,586 1,536 
Minnesota 739 690 
Mississippi 166 146 
Missouri 735 672 
Montana 110 101 
Nebraska 212 234 
Nevada 75 63 
New Hampshire 153 141 
New Jersey 1,245 1,093 
New Mexico 179 179 
New York 3,913 3,205 
North Carolina 532 533 
North Dakota 82 70 
Ohio 1,481 1,356 
Oklahoma 354 309 
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Caroline Isle H 0 PRINTS k LOW 
CANADA 803 693 CATALOG CARDS COST 
OTHER Foreicn COUNTRIES 930 828 Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 


a 3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
84.754 31.028 quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
4 ? especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
ese rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 

DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 

CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 14 Chicago 40 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


PROGRESS REPORT: FLOORING MANUAL 


The bulk of the material to be included in the 
manual on floors for libraries has been received 
from the contractor, Foster D. Snell, Inc., and is 
now being edited and revised for publication, 
planned for 1967. ` 

The manual will describe and discuss the five 
general categories of floors suitable for institu- 
tional use: 1) wood; 2) carpeting; 3) resilient 
materials, e.g., linoleum, asphalt and vinyl tile, 
and cork; 4) stone, masonry, and cementitious 
material, e.g., terrazzo, ceramic tile, marble, and 
concrete; and 5) a group called “goured in 
place” floors using materials such as epoxies and 
polyesters. 

Also included will be a general discussion of 
criteria to be applied in the selection of flooring 
for various areas in the library. It will treat such 
matters as costs, acoustic properties, durability, 
safety, underfoot comfort, and insulatmz proper- 
ties. 

A great amount of information will be pre- 
sented on the subject of maintenance of all types 
of floors that might be selected for libraries. 
These sections will cover maintenance equip- 
ment, supplies, techniques, and costs. 

Planned also are an extensive glossary and 
bibliography and many illustrations. 


SURVEY OF LIBRARY AUTOMATION 
The Use of Data Processing Equipment by 





ing and accepted procedures, 
“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 


~and Prompfness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Completeness of 


Stability, Responsible Management, 
Service, and Efficiency. 
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~ CONFIDENCE” 


--American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to none! Write for our Bro- 
chure-—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of aur ovfstand- 


Libraries and Information Centers, announced in 
the February Bulletin, has been so well received 
that the report has been reprinted for much 
broader distribution to interested librarians and 
others. The book is priced at $10; orders should 
be directed to Library Technology Program. 
Payment in advance, to ALA, would be appre- 
ciated. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The evaluation of the Filmac 400 Series of 
reader-printers manufactured by 3M, announced 
for the March issue of the Reports, will appear 
in a later issue. Planned for the May issue is a 
report containing evaluations of the Demco 
Charging System and two circulation control 
systems using IBM 357 equipment, plus supple- 
ments to the previous report on steel filing 
cabinets. 

Four Mercury electric erasing machines, eval- 
uated in the January issue of the Reports, are 
offered for sale by LTP for $6.50 each, including 
shipping costs. The machines have not been used 
except for testing purposes. They are being sold 
on an “as is,” first come, first served basis. 


CATALOG CARD STANDARDS 


Members of Subcommittee No. 3 (on library 
supplies) of USASI Sectional Committee Z85 
have been asked on several occasions, again very 
recently, to vote on tentative standards for per- 
manent/durable and moderately permanent/dur- 
able catalog card stock. Substantial agreement 
has been reached, with only ‘one new technical 
point and one matter of principle remaining. A 
meeting was held late in February to resolve 
these differences, following which the subcom- 
mittee is being asked again to vote on the stan- 
dards and, assuming success, the standards will 
then be sent to the Miscellaneous Standards 
Board of the United States of America Stan- 
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dards Institute (formerly American Standards 
Association) for consideration. 


LIBRARY LIGHTING 


The Hluminating Engineering Society has re- 
activated the National IES Sub-Committee on 
Library Lighting. Among other things, it will 
consider revisions to “Recommended Practice of 
Library Lighting.” Robert Shaw is LTP’s repre- 
sentative on the committee. eee 
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REUSABLE TOTE STORAGE BOXES are available from 
tAmerican Instructional Materials, Inc., Box 
2748, T.W.U. Station, Denton, Tex. Boxes are 
shipped flat and can be assembled without tools, 
tape, glue or staples, according to the supplier. 
They can be flattened again after use and stored 
away. They are made of 2003 test corrugated 
board to withstand hard use; they are double- 
walled on the ends and bottom, and provide a flat 
inside bottom for evenness in packaging. Com- 
plete with lid, boxes 
are for either letter or 
legal size papers, de- 
pending upon way box 
is turned. Inside di- 
mensions are 12” wide 
X 10” high x 15” 
deep. A carton of 25 
boxes, including lids, 
is $22.50. Write sup- 
plier for further information. 
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NEW DISPLAY PANELS from tDemco feature the 
“hook n’ loop” principle, thousands of tiny loops 
on a fabric panel which interlock securely with 
tiny hooks on a special tape. You apply a piece 
of this tape to objects of almost any size or shape 
and touch them to the board. Large or awkward 
objects will hold securely according to Demco. 
One square inch of tape will hold 10 Ibs. of 
weight. Objects can be removed and replaced 
many times without refastening or remounting. 


f Indicates manufacturer or supplier who has taken 
exhibit space at Annual Conference Exhibits in San 
Francisco and will undoubtedly show item featured 
here in their booth. 


Available in many colors and styles; for more 
information write Demco, Box 1488, Madison, 
Wis. 
% + & 

A DEVICE TO CURB shoplifting is the new electronic 
invention called the Sensormatic System. It is 
suggested for use in libraries to curb the theft of 
books. The complete system consists of: 1) A 
system of tiny sensitized dots hidden on or inside 
the article to be ‘protected, 2) A deactivator at 
the point of check out, 3) A microwave detector 
at the exit, and 4) a receiver and sender that sets 
off the warning system. According to the manu- 
facturer, the JKR Corp., the protective system 
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can be installed anywhere. A demonstrator sys- 
tem, complete with check out and sensitized 
merchandise is in operation at the company’s 
offices, 103 S. Main St., Akron. . 


A COIN-OPERATED elec- 
trostatic copier de- 


| signed for use in li- 
braries is now avail- 
able from {SCM Corp. 
The new unit, the 
Coin-Operated Cor- 
onastat Corier, is an 
adaptation of SCM’s 
Coronastat 55. The 
new unit provides li- 
braries with a con- 
- venient copying ser- 

vice for their own use 

which is income producing when used by others. 
Pricing of the copy is the library’s option. The 
unit is able to accept nickles, dimes, and quarters 
and will make correct change automazically. It 
will copy 3-dimensional material, nalftones, 
books, magazines and material up to 814” « 14” 
size. Original copy does not enter the machine, 
reproductions are permanent, and all colors are 
picked up. The copier is automatic and does not 
require an attendant. It is mounted on wheels and 








LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 
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can be activated with ordinary house current. For 
further information contact SCM. 
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A NEW SYSTEM to simplify the updating of exist- 
ing microfiche records to incorporate status 
changes, additions, or deletions has been intro- 
duced by Atlantic Microfilm Corp., Spring Valley, 
N.Y. Used with the company’s Micro Folio proc- 
ess, the Updater incorporates two units made for 
quickly and easily changing from one fiche image 
to a complete row or more. Complete informa- 
tion on the new Updating System is available 
from the manufacturer. 


+ + ë * 


A FELT-TIP MARKER, which its manufacturer, the 
Blaisdell Pencil Co., says has an evenly tapered 
point which will retain its shape after many uses 
and which is capable of producing many line 
widths with no twisting or angling, is now avail- 
able. Spee-D-Mark is designed to help in libraries 
to make signs and prepare A-V slides and ma- 
terials. The manufacturer says it will not dry out 
even when left uncapped for as long as two hours. 
For further information contact manufacturer, 
Bethayres, Pa. 


A stamp which comes as a complete unit ready 
for use with a printer and built-in ink pad that 
lasts up to five years is available. The stamp 
comes in a jewel-like case in blue and grey and 
is compact and light for easy use. Type faces of 
either gothic or script are available for name and 
address in a space 244” X 54”, or up to 24 letters 
per line with 3 to 4 lines available. Price is $3.95 
for 1 to 3 lines and $4.95 for four lines. Order 
from Postamatic Co., Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


X + 


UNIVERSAL MICRO- 
VIEWER, a new unit 
which provides 23x 
magnification of both 
opaque and transpar- 
ent unitized micro- 
forms on a 934,” X 
1234” green-tinted 
screen is now avail- 
able from +tReadex 
Microprint Corp. 
Manual scanning can 
be accomplished with 
this new unit. The 
case is injection molded of ABS copolymer in a 
green color which accents the screen. The manu- 
facturer says high quality optics makes low-wat- 
tage illumination feasible, thus eliminating heat 
filters and cooling blowers, to reduce noise and 
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maintenance. For further information consult 
Readex Microprint Corp., 5 Union Square, New 
York. 
% & * 

COPYLARGER is a camera which copies an area of 
about 214” X 2” and enlarges it to 454” X 37%”. 
It is suggested especially for use in copying the 
Library of Congress printed catalog, the use for 
which it was developed. The camera is hand held 
and placed directly on the area to be copied and 
thus avoids difficulty encountered generally when 
the book has to be turned over for use with most 
copying equipment. The camera has a built-in 
light source and material may be copied under 
normal room light conditions. The camera meas- 
ures about 8” x 7” X 5”, and copies are made 
directly on rapid-processing photographic paper. 
The reproduction is negative of white type on 
black background, but it is not reversed as in a 
film negative. For further information write 


Copylarger, P.O. Box 94, Johnson City, N.Y. 


žo i #€ 


AN OUTDOOR BOOK RETURN by +tJackson Co., 
called Zenodotus, J 300, is a steel cabinet with a 
roll-in' cart to receive deposited books. The cart 
is rolled out of the cabinet when filled; there 
is no threshold to cross; and the spring action of 


iat 


THE WINNIPEG SCHOOL DIVISION 
invites applications for the position of 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


Under the Superintendent of Schools, the Librarian is 
responsible for all aspects of the formulation, organi- 
zation and promotion of a city-wide program of school 
library development. The service encompasses eighty- 
five schools from kindergarten to grade twelve and 
involves operation of the Library Service Centre which 
provides central ordering, processing, display library, 
and advisory services to the schools. Emphasis is 
placed on the development of the schoo! library as a 
learning resources centre. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Degree in Library Science with 
specialization in school library work and a teaching 
certificate. Preference will be given to applicants with 
wide experience in the library development field, pre- 
ferably with some experience on the administrative 
level. 


SALARY RANGE: $11,300.00 to $14,200.00 


This is an administrative position. The customary pen- 
sion, sick leave and group insurance plans are avail- 
able, 


Competition closes April 15, 1967 
Apply giving particulars to: 


The Superintendent 

The Winnipeg School Division No. 1 
1577 Wall Street East 

Winnipeg 3, Manitoba 








the depressible tray in the cart cushions even short 
falls of books to avoid damage. The cart holds 
about 285 books and a “V” shaped door makes it 
impossible to pilfer books held in the book-drop. 
The cabinet is made of 18 gauge steel and is 
re-enforced throughout, according to Jackson Co. 
An all-weather covered nylon vinyl plastic coated 
material protects books when they are being 
moved into the library. For further information 
write manufacturer, P. O. Box 2731, Pomona, 
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INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
dexers in the following periodical and book 
indexes—~APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX, BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX, CUMULATIVE BOOK IN- 
DEX, EDUCATION INDEX, LIBRARY LITERATURE 
and STANDARD CATALOG. 
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Applicants for the periodical indexes should 
be able to assign subject headings to articles 
in current journals. It is desirable that appli- 
cants for BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX and STANDARD CATALOG have 
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ae cataloging experience. Applicants for APPLIED fe 
$: SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX, BUSINESS = 
% PERIODICALS INDEX and EDUCATION INDEX = 
ze should have some subject background. Salary  %; 
= will depend on qualifications and experience $% 
me and will be reviewed annually. Many Company $ 
ce benefits such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, a 
zt Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, efc. 
ee 5 day, 35 hour week. ee 
et Applications should be addressed to: Ea 
z The Personnel Department is 
. THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY . 
950 University Avenue ee 
zi Bronx, New York 10452 Ee 








FOR SALE 


BUILDING Special Collections is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current end out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 
St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 


10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stacked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annwal)—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print hook? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, III. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wid2 search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma. Bennett. 
Alphabetical ftelds-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on vour own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701, 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BOTANICAL Prints. The next time you visit San 
Francisco be sure to have the Henry Evans Gallery 
on your browsing list. Bright contemporary botanical 
prints that are both decorative and- botanically cor- 
rect. Limited, signed, original editions at prices that 
are less than most reproductions. Decorate your 
library walls (or your home!) with prints that evoke 
both peace and beauty. Henry Evans, 555 Sutter St., 
Room 406, San Francisco 94102. Hours 1 to 5, Mon.- 
Sat. Tel.: 392-5849. 

BACK Number Magazines, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
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Services, Inc., Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St., New York 


10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers Handbook. How to 
avoid unemployment, etc. Bound copies $2. Bala 
Press, Bala, N. Wales (U.K.), Australia. 

LATIN American studies reference books and 
scholarly monographs, the results of research and 
compilation by outstanding specialists and scholars. 
Reference works include Master Directory for Latin 
America, Statistical Abstract, Guide to Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, and specialized bibliographies. Mono- 
graphs cover law, anthropology, economic develop- 
ment, sociology, etc. Write for detailed brochures 
to Documentation Section, Latin-American Center, 
UCLA, Los Angeles 90024, 

GERTRUDE Stein’s The Making of Americans, 
the famous expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available 
for the first time since 1928 in the only complete 
edition, clothbound, $10.95, from Something Else 
Press, Inc., 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 

FORTUNE magazine. Back issues from 1956. Best 
offer. Karsted, 6717 Loron, Chicago 60646. 


east 


CATALOGING position open immediately at liberal 
arts college in the Green Mts. All-round cataloging 
and classifying duties. Library science degree re- 
guired; reading knowledge of foreign languages 
highly desirable; experience not necessary. Usual 
benefits: 1 month annual vacation, Blue Cross, etc. 
Apply J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 11⁄4 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08763. 

HEAD of circulation in library-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school. Salary, 
$8380-$10,120; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

LIBRARY director for suburban library, 10 years 
old, 20,000 population, 15 miles from New York 
City. Starting salary $8300 to $8900 depending upon 
experience. MLS and NJ certification required. Send 
resume to Harry Razen, 22 Elmwood Dr., East Pater- 
son, N.J. 07407. 

ASSISTANT director to supervise technical pro- 
cessing by an experienced staff within a 37-hour 
work week, to administer a progressive program of 
selection and acquisition of all library materials for 
a city of 110,000 residents and a district encompass- 
ing 10 libraries serving 165,000 residents of a three- 
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county area, and to assist the executive director 
with administrative duties. Required: ALA-accredit- 
ed graduate degree in library science and appropri- 
ate experience in a larger metropolitan library sys- 
tem. Benefits to include 22 days vacation, paid holi- 
days, 10 days annual sick leave accumulative to 50 
days, social security and retirement plan, and resi- 
dence in an All-American Award city located in the 
beautiful Lehigh Valley. Salary open. Please send re- 
sume including desired salary to John F. McAvin, Jr., 
Exec. Dir, Allentown Public Library and District 
D Center, 914 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 

YOUNG adult librarian. Unusually fine staff. Pro- 
gram opportunities, MLS. Eligible for N.Y. state 
certification. U.S. citizen. Two years experience. Sal- 
ary negotiable within range of $7000-$9075. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply M.V.K. Valenick, Dir., 
Talie Library, 115 Grand St, White Plains, N.Y. 

01. 

CHILDREN’S consultant. Looking for advance- 
ment? There is Room at the Top! We’re seeking an 
experienced children’s librarian to become our chil- 
dren’s consultant. Energy, vitality, and enthusiasm 
for work with children, a knowledge of children’s 
literature and six years experience. A challenging 
position with stimulating professional cohorts, oppor- 
tunity to experiment and a good salary range 
($8000-$11,200). Usual benefits. Write to Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library 
System, 619 North St., Box 607, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940; tel.: 914-DI 3-2561. 

COUNTY library director needed for challenging 
position in lovely rural area. Minimum seven years 
experience, Salary $8000~-$9000. Usual civil service 
benefits. Write Mrs. Robert B. Crane, Hunterdon 
County Library, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 

REFERENCE head, periodical and microfilm de- 
partment. Challenging position as head of reference, 
periodical and microfilm department, available for 
individual interested and capable of accepting full 
responsibility for the functioning of the department 
and implementing new programs. Must be able to 
work with a staff of 22 people and initiate training 
programs where needed, Present department head 
will be entering the academic field in June after 
thirteen years in public service. Present resources in- 
clude government documents, maps, school and col- 
lege catalogs, pamphlets, city and telephone directo- 
ries, general book collection, special collections; gen- 
eral periodicals, and microfilms. Serving as princi- 
pal public library for the state and tied in with 
other libraries through TWPL and TWX systems, As 
a result of increased service, a position is also avail- 
able for a professional assistant. Business assistant, 
industry and science. This position created by an in- 
crease in service brought on by the introduction of 
new programs to inform businessmen of resources 
available in the library. Collection includes patents, 
military specifications, journals, and special services 
which include recent installation of “Thomas Micro- 
Catalogs System.” Catalog assistant. As a result of 
changing over to Library of Congress cataloging an 
additional position is available for an individual with 
Library of Congress experience. This will involve 
converting our collection of over 600,000 volumes for 
central library and 8 branches, Salaries for all posi- 
tions are commensurate with background and experi- 
ence. Employee benefits include 20 days vacation per 
year beginning with the first summer after appoint- 
ment, paid Blue Cross, physician’s service, and major 


‘position open April 1. 


medical coverage; after 5 months employees are elig- 
ible for 2 weeks sick leave and 3 weeks during the 
second year. The library observes 9 paid holidays 
per year, it is under socia] security and provides an 
optional retirement program after 1 year’s service. 
Send resume and inquiries to Frank L. Hannaway, 
Pers. Offr., Public Library, 150 Empire St, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 02903. 

SENIOR librarian: ta work with adults. An area 
reference center located 28 minutes from New York 
City. Graduation from college, supplemented by a 
degree in library science. No experience necessary. 
Fringe benefits include pension, hospitalization, med- 
ical and surgical, and life insurance. Four weeks va- 
cation. Five-day week. Salary $6300-$7500. Send re- 
sume to Viola R. Maih:, Dr., Public Library, 31 E. 
Henry St., Linden, N.J. 07036. 

ASSISTANT librarian, BLS, female, for residen- 
tial junior college for women, Faculty status, Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write Emily Thomas, Lu., Ver- 
mont College, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, 

3 PROFESSIONAL openings in a modern, air- 
conditioned library in Boston suburb. New salary 
scale effective January 1, 1967. 35-hour week, 4 
weeks vacation, excellent retirement system, and 
other benefits. L-6: supervisor of adult services. New 
Primary responsibility organi- 
zation and conducting in-service training program 
for untrained personnel. Library school degree plus 
three years administrative experience required. Sala- 
ry open. L-5: 2 department heads, reference and cat- 
aloging. Library school degree plus professional ex- 
perience. Salary open. Apply to Helen G. Forsyth, 
Dir., Public Library, 111 High St., Medford, Mass. 


02155. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Suburban New York 
community. Salary to 38000, depending on profes- 
sional education and experience. New Canaan 
Library, New Canaan, Conn. 06840. 

DIRECTOR. James Prendergast Free Library, 
509 Cherry St., Jamestown, N.Y., recreation and cub 
tural center of western New York, central library for 
the Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System; salary 
open; MS and administrative experience required; 
usual fringe benefits. 

REFERENCE librarian: To work in our central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 50% 
of the time working directly with the public, 50% of 
the time developing interlibrary loan system, refer- 
ence services, and selecting books. One and one-half 
hours from New York City. A special position cre- 
ated under an LSCA Grant. 35-hour week, usual 
fringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, based 
on experience, Minimum of two years experience fol- 
lowing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Har- 
ris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North 
es 606, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914-DI 
3- A 

EXCITING new pubiic library consultant positions 
open with the Connecticut State Library. Experience 
required, Excellent salaries and fringe benefits. 
Please apply to Samuel E. Molod, Assoc. State Ln., 
Division of Library Development, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford 06115. 

ASSISTANT director to supervise adult services 
and share in public relations program; accert on 
reference. Long Island village of 25,000; 5 minutes 
from Penn Station. Salary $9084~$11,604. ALA ac- 
credited library school degree and 4 years satisfactory 
experience required. Apply Frances Hale, Dir., Public 
Library, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
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CHILDREN’S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification, U.S. citizen, Without experience, 
salary negotiable within range of %6000-$7750; 
with two years experience, negotiable within range 
of $7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefts. Apply 
M.V.K. Valenick, Dir., Public Library, 115 Grand 
St., White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

LARGE college library, New York City residential 
area, Beginning at $9650, guaranteed increases to 
$14,250. Social science division chief with assistant 
professor rank, 2 other positions: education reference 
librarian and cataloger of Slavic languages, with in- 
structor rank. Beginning at $8100, guaranteed in- 
creases to $11,950. MLS required. State number of 
graduate credits beyond MLS. Work week 35 hours, 
30 during summer. 6-week paid vacation, choice of 
paid health plans. Tenure after 3 years. Write B-411. 

LIBRARIAN, general assistant to medical librari- 
an with emphasis on acquisitions and cataloging in 
one of the largest hospitals in the United States. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Fiith-year librare degree re- 
quired. Medical library experience preferred. Salary 
$6623. Position available immediately. Send resume 
to Mrs, Helen Lake, Philadelphia General Hospital, 
34 & Civic Center Blvd., Philadelphia 19104. 

GENERAL consultant to advise staff end member 
libraries in Albany and Rensselaer counties on 
library management, book selection, weeding, refer- 
ence, budgeting, conduct training programs. State 
retirement system, month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, usual fringe benefits. Three years experience 
beyond professional degree. Beginning salery $8000. 
Apply Edgar Tompkins, Dir., Upper Hudson Library 
Federation, 41 Broad St., Albany, N.Y. 12202. 

COORDINATOR, 3 town libraries, head librarian 
of one. Challenging new position in university com- 
munity having historic interests and sea resort at- 
tractions. 5th-year degree and experience required. 
Salary $7500. Write to D. H. Thomas, Chmn., 
Council, Kingston, R.L 

REFERENCE librarians. Immediate openings for 
junior and senior librarians in general rezerence and 
branches. Library science degree requized. Salary 
within range $6049-$8184, depending cn quali- 
fications. Annual increments, 35-hour week. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement, Pension plan. 
20 days vacation, 15 days sick leave, and other 
benefits. Apply to William J. Roehrenbeck, Dir., Jer- 
sey City Public Library, 472 Jersey Ave., Jersey City, 
N.J. 07302. 

LIBRARIAN II for New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind. Has charge of programs and staff, pro- 
viding varied library services to visually hardicapped 
students, Knowledge of braille not necessary. Gradu- 
ation from four-year accredited college, plus comple- 
tion of graduate curriculum in library science. Two 
years of professional library experience required. 
Salary range $7369-$9577, Five-day week. Accumu- 
lative sick leave. Social security and good retirement 
plan. Also, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Open 
immediately. Apply to Josephine L. Taylor, Dir. of 
Educ. Serv., New Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark, N.J. 07102. 

ASSISTANT librarian for Norwich University. 
Good opportunity for the right person. Located in 
New England village with good envircnment for 
growing family. Salary up to $8500 depending upon 
experience. Responsible for technical processing ini- 
tially. MA from accredited library school required. 
TIAA, usualy fringe benefits, one month’s vacation, 
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etc. Contact Victor H. Johnson, Lun., Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt. 05663. 

RECLASSIFICATION project head. To supervise 
four clerks in reclassifying 150,000-volume collection. 
Experience with LC classification essential. Salary 
open. Faculty rank and liberal fringe benefits in- 
cluding group health insurance and major medical. 
Apply to Librarian, Adelphi University, Garden City, 
N.Y. 11530, 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Acquisitions experience 
desirable. Budget of $148,000 and staff of 4 clerks. 
Faculty rank and commensurate salary. Liberal 
benefits including group insurance and major medi- 
cal. Apply to Librarian, Adelphi University, Garden 
City, N.Y. 11530 

YOUNG adult librarian, self starter with ideas 
that hopefully will affect the disaffected. Senior (2 
years exp.), $6000-$8250; junior (no exp.), 
$6300-$7875, plus usual benefits. May hire within 
range. Unusually cooperative staff, good book bud- 
get. Northern N.J. Easy communting from the big 
city. Public library serves a heterogeneous urban 
population of 35,000. In the jargon of our trade a 
“challenge.” Write B-418. 

2 POSITIONS. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community on Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Prime year round sports area: 
skiing, boating, etc. Beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MSLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within salary ranges depending 
on qualifications, 37-44 hour week, state retirement, 
and health insurance plans. More than just routine 
jobs, they offer an opportunity to contribute your 
knowledge, skill, and creative ability in a developing 
system where the need is great and the rewards in 
terms of personal achievement and satisfaction tangi- 
ble and commensurate. 1) Assistant director to par- 
ticipate in various aspects of administration and ser- 
vice. 6 years experience, $9000-$11,000. 2) Refer- 
ence librarian to work in system’s central library, 
the Plattsburgh Public Library, serving the public, 
answering inquiries from member libraries, selecting 
books for and maintaining the system’s nonfiction 
collection. Position financed by federal grant. Ap- 
pointment possible at 2 levels: 2 years experience, 
$7000-$8500; up to 2 years experience, $6200-$7200. 
Contact Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex- 
Franklin Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12902. 

FITCHBURG Youth Library, recognized as a 
leader in library service to children, seeks a new li- 
brarian, Responsibilities include directing services to 
children carried out from the youth library and book- 
mobile, and coordinating these with services from 
the new adult library to be opened in June. MLS 
and some appropriate experience required. Salary 
$7150-$8150. Write to Arthur Kissner, Chief Ln., 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

POSITION open. Director to organize and admin- 
ister a technical processing center for group of col- 
leges, Finger Lakes area, New York State. Knowl- 
edge of technical processing and automated equip- 
ment necessary. Salary $12,000 to $14,000, depending 
on training experience. Write B-420. 

BRARY director for modern public library in 
community of 12,000, twenty minutes from N.Y. 
City. MLS degree and experience required. Pension, 
insurance coverage, one month vacation. Salary open. 


Apply Mrs. J. Marshall, Pres., Bd. of Trs., 550 Lin- 
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coln Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 

REFERENCE or young adult librarian wanted for 
an active library in an intelligent suburban commu- 
nity of 24,000. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Write Helen V. D. Winter, Maplewood Memorial 
Library, 51 Baker St, Maplewood, N.J. 07040. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to conduct active program 
in a growing library that is beginning to plan for a 
new building. MLS required. Salary without experi- 
ence $6408-$7608, in annual increments of $300. 
35-hour week and 4-week vacation. Position open 
September 1. Vineland is a city of 43,000, one hour’s 
drive from Philadelphia and the shore resorts. Apply 
to Joanne T. Greenspun, Dir., Free Public Library, 
Vineland, N.J. 08360. 

JUNIOR librarian. Open immediately. Basically 
reference and cataloging but opportunity for diver- 
sified experience. MLS degree from an accredited li- 
brary school required. Starting salary $6000 to $6200. 
Apply Library Director, Oyster Bay-East Norwich 
Public Library, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 11771. 

TRINITY College Library, Hartford, has openings 
for 1) chief of technical processes (September 1), 
$8400-$10,800, 2) rare book cataloger (position open), 
$6900-$8100, 3) general cataloger (position open), 
$6600-$7800. Usual fringe benefits, 35-hour work week, 
one-month vacation, free tuition in Trinity Graduate 
School, 450,000 yolumes in modern, air-conditioned 
building. Apply to Donald B. Engley, Ln., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 06106. 

NEW Bedford, Massachusetts. Head librarian to 
assume direction and responsibility for main library, 
and three modern branch libraries with 309,000-book 
volume. New Bedford is a city of 101,000 people near 
Cape Cod, and within 50 miles of Boston. Liberal re- 
tirement, sick leave, vacation, and other fringe benefits 
offered. Close relationship with rapidly developing 
university located nearby. Administrative experience, 
and MLS degree desirable. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Apply to Edward F. Harring- 
ton, Chmn., Municipal Building, 133 William St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


southeast 


HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted for 
rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 
40-hour week, excellent salaries based on training 
and experience. Interview desired, but not obligato- 
ry. Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

WE need in our expanding library system: catalog- 
er, and reference, children’s and branch librarians. 
$6386-$7758 depending on experience. MLS re- 
quired. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

FOUR openings with Arlington County (Virginia) 
Department of Libraries, a growing, progressive sys- 
tem with professional staff of 39 in a Washington, 
D.C., suburb of 185,000 population. All positions re- 
quire U.S. citizenship and fifth-year library degree. 
In addition, young adult librarians, $8257~$10,046, 
requires two years of appropriate professional library 
experience; and cataloger, $7488-$9110, requires 
one year of professional library experience in cata- 


loging. Two children’s librarians, $6801-$8257, re- 
quire no experience. Apply Personnel Department, 
Court House, Arlington, Va. 2220]. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

REFERENCE services coordinator. Anne Arundel 
County Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $7758 
to $9901. MLS degree required. Position open June 
1967. Apply Esther King, Admn. 21401. 

STATE itbrarian in rapidly growing state. Library 
degree plus five years experience in public or exten- 
sion libraries including three years administration. 
One month vacation, state retirement system, social 
security. Salary open. Apply Library Commission for 
the State of Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover, Del. 
19901. 

ADULT services coordinator. Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $8549~ 
$10,920. MLS degree required. Duties include com- 
munity relationships, selection of new books, close 
association with associate who selects for strengthen- 
ing collection. Supervision of reference services and 
young adult services. Position open July 1967. Apply 
Esther King, Admn. 21401. 

DIRECTOR. Public library in historic Frederick, 
Maryland, 45 miles from Baltimore and Washington. 
The library serves a city-county population of 72,000. 
Attractive central colonial-type building in county 
seat, three community libraries, two stations, book- 
mobile. Budget of $135,000, including trust funds. 
70,000 book collection. Four to five years administra- 
tive experience required. Four weeks vacation, state 
retirement, hospital benefits available. Apply Board 
of Trustees, C. Burr Artz Library, Frederick, Md. 
21701. 

TWO library consultants needed. Salary range 
$8460~$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
5 years, preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government, and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

HEAD, business and technical department, in the 

central library. $7384-$9422 depending on experi- 
ence. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library and New Castle County 
Free Library, 10 & Market Sts, Wilmington, Del. 
19801. 
ASSOCIATE director, Anne Arundel County Pub- 
lic Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $10,400-$13,270 
in 5 steps, starting point depending on experience. 
MLS from ALA-approved library school required. 
Duties include supervision of personnel and business 
operations, preliminary work on buildings, overall 
responsibility for routines and methods, e.g., studies 
of costs, circulation systems, etc, Apply Esther King, 
Admn. 21401. 

TWO librarians to assist with cataloging, refer- 
ence, and circulation in new academic library. LC 
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classification. MLS required. 40-hr. week 10-11 
month basis. Coeducational liberal arts college, 1200 
students. Write St. Leo College Library (*la.) 33574. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening. MSLS degree 
from accredited library school. Experience preferred. 
Competency in one or more languages desizable, also 
interest in automation. Usual fringe benefits in- 
cluding tuition for family and major medical insur- 
ance paid by college. Salry range: $8)00-$10,000. 
Appointment salary dependent upon exp2rience and 
qualifications. College located in beautiful valley in 
central West Virginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., 
Me a Wesleyan College, Buckharnon, W.Va. 
26201. 

REFERENCE and readers advisory service librari- 
an needed. Develop and improve reference readers 
advisory service in a college library of 15C0 to 2000 
students in the capital city. Close to sevezal metro- 
politan cities. Adequate book budget, 38-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement plan, 
social security, MLS degree required. Began in 
March construction of an addition to present library 
constructed in 1960. Library will be air conditioned 
and will contain adequate seminar rooms, microfilm 
reading room, listening room, adequate office space, 
staff lounge, etc. Apply to James R. O’Recurke, Sr., 
Ln., State College, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 

POSITION of librarian open immediately in Chi- 
pola Junior College, Marianna, Florida, Master’s de- 
gree in library science from an ALA-accredited 
school required. College library experience desired. 
Salary depends on experience and credentials. Apply 
Mrs. Eva J. Dixon, Dir. of L. Servs., Chiscla Junior 
College, Marianna, Fla. 32446. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Assist in varied adminis- 
trative duties in a liberal arts college and teach in 
library science department. Requires MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school. Experience preferred. 
3714-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, faculty status, lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Salary range: $7000~-$10,000. 
Appointment salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

PUBLIC library in fast-growing resort city needs 
1) assistant librarian with experience et a salary 
from $7000, with annual increments. 2) Two branch 
librarians at salaries of $5616-$6144 depending on 
experience. All positions require 5th-year degree 
from ALA school. Send resumes to Margaret C. 
Capps, City Ln., Virginia Beach Public Library, 302 
Twenty-second St., Virginia Beach, Va. 23451. 

NEW university. Over 2500 students and growing 
rapidly with $2,000,000 library building scheduled 
for completion in early 1968. Openings in many 
areas with opportunities to develop and improve pro- 
grams of service. Most immediate needs ar2 for ref- 
erence, serial records and acquisitions librarians, Be- 
ginning salaries from $6000 to $10,000 devending on 
training and experience. Send resume ta A. I. Mi- 
chelson, Hd. Ln., University of South Alabama, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 36608. 

UNIVERSITY of Kentucky has openings for 1) a 
reference librarian for general references work in 
central library, a beginning position but one or two 
years experience will be no hindrance, 2) a periodi- 
cals and reserve librarian in the law library, also a 
beginning position, 3) two catalogers, would prefer 
some experience but will consider beginners; famili- 
arity with LC classification helpful but nat mandato- 
ry. 5th-year degree required for all positions. Mini- 
mum beginning salary for person with no experience 
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$6300. Additional compensation for experience and/ 
or additional degrees or special language or subject 
competency. Full faculty status including TIAA. 
Usual fringe benefits. Kentucky is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. Apply Stuart Forth, Dir., University 
of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, Ky. 40506. 

LIBRARY science instructor and reference assis- 
tant. Principal duties: teaching and chairmanship of 
library science department. Qualifications: MSLS de- 
gree (prefer doctorate) plus some teaching experi- 
ence. Faculty status. Excellent fringe benefits. Salary 
range: $8000-$10,000. Appointment salary depen- 
dent upon experience and qualifications. Apply 
Helen Stockert, Lo., West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon., W.Va. 26201. 

LIBRARY director to administer 6-year-old public 
library system: headquarters, 3 branches, bookmo- 
bile. Professional degree mandatory, plus administra- 
tive experience. Salary range: $7704-$9696, Send 
resume to Personnel Director, City of Chesapeake, 
City Hall, Chesapeake, Va. 23320. 

VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute has positions open 
in cataloging, reference, and acquisitions. Salarv 
$6144--$7680 depending on experience. All positions 
require 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. Apply to Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 


midwest 


POSITION open: assistant librarian, Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on: 
January J, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P. M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, lowa 52761. 

LIBRARIAN II (2 positions). Two years profes- 
sional experience required; salary range $7408- 
$9924. One, head of branch library, supervising 
one full-time, one part-time staff. One, adult ser- 
vices, with background in reference and administra- 
tion—a job with potential. Librarian I, adult ser- 
vices, with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science and industry, fine arts, or public 
relations, Salary range $6400-$8574. Experience pre- 
ferred. For all positions: these new salary ranges 
now in effect; beginning salary dependent upon ex- 
perience; library degree required; annual 5% incre- 
ment for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wis, 53140. 

REFERENCE Zibrarian: library degree required. 
Salary $5760-$6876; starting salary in range de- 
pends on experience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, paid hospitalization and major 
medical. Growing city of 50,000 in world-famous 
medical center. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public 
Library, Rochester, Minn. 

LIBRARIAN I. Position open. Growing library in 
suburban community of 56,000 (25 min. drive to cen- 
ter of Detroit); affliated with newly formed Ma- 
comb County Cooperative Library System. General 
reference and work with young teens. Degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required; experience 
desirable. Beginning salary $5474.74, increases at 3, 
6, 12, 18, and 24 months, plus longevity increases at 
5 yr., 10 yr. intervals; 9 paid holidays, 12 sick days 
annually and accumulating, social security, retire- 
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ment, and city-paid life, health, and hospitalization 
insurance. Shirley V. Brabant, Ln. Address all in- 
quiries to Personnel Department, 27700 Gratiot Ave., 
Roseville, Mich. 48066. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. Salary $8000 to $9000 
depending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central Regional 
Library Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 55040. 

HEAD librarian. Position now open. Medium-sized 
public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. Degree 
from accredited library schoo] and 4 years of profes- 
sional experience. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits, 
4 weeks vacation. Send application and resume to 
re Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 

CATALOGER needed for classification from 
Dewey to Library of Congress. Collection is relative- 
ly small in a small liberal arts college located in the 
St. Louis area. Salary and other information avail- 
able upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, II]. 62254. 

DIRECTOR for newly established system with 
present membership of 11 public libraries. Hdqrs. 
located 25 mi. west of Chicago in one of Ill, most 
prosperous fast-growing areas, Basic qualifications: 
oth-yr. deg. from ALA-accredited school, 5 yrs. expe- 
rience, at least 2 of which must be in admin, capaci- 
ty. $10,000 min. salary dependent on qualifications; 
4 wks. vacation, sick leave, insurance, retirement 
plan. For further details contact Personnel Commit- 
tee, DuPage Co. Library System, 225 N. Cross St. 
Wheaton, Ill, 60187. 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11,160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA head- 
quarters 60611. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions, liberal vacation, and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
Se rran Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 

HEAD cataleger, starts at $8832 with four years 
experience, up to $9696 with ten years experience. 
Maximum of $10,512. Branch librarian, children’s 
Librarian II and adult services Librarian I start at 
$8112 with two years experience, up to $8928 with 
eight years. Maximum of $9696. MLS degree re- 


quired. Payment of $144 on health insurance. 4 
weeks vacation. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, 
Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
48502. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time, 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn, 56073. 

LIBRARIANS: branch librarian (small branch), 
two years experience, $7384-$8970; senior librarian, 
circulation department of the main library, one year 
experience, $7020-$8528. Librarian, reference and 
librarian, large branch, no experience, $6370-$7748. 
Requires degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
Usual fringe benefits. Write Dan A. Williams, Dir., 
Public Library, Des Moines 50309. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Liberal Arts College. Posi- 
tion open July 1, 1967. Minimum salary with gradu- 
ate library degree $6500. Additional benefits include 
college paid TIAA/CREF, insurance, family tuition, 
etc. Details will be sent to applicant. One month an- 
nual vacation, faculty status. Apply to Robert Y. 
Coward, Hd. Ln., Franklin College Library, Frank- 
lin, Ind. 46131; tel.: 317-736-6181. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) subject cataloger and classifier, in subject fields 
and European languages where competent; 2) de- 
scriptive cataloger, original cataloging in subject 
fields and European languages were competent; 3) 
chemistry-pharmacy, responsible for 30,000-volume 
collection, performs book selection and reference ser- 
vice; 4) reference librarian, assists in interlibrary 
Joan and graduate general reference service, Experi- 
enced graduate librarians: 1) descriptive cataloger 
assistant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains 
and supervises staf, performs more difficult cata- 
loging, beginning $10,200~$11,600; 2) processing 
section head, catalog department, responsible for cat- 
alog records and physical processing of library mate- 
rials, beginning $10,200-$11,600; 3) descriptive cat- 
aloger, serials only, beginning $8000-$9000; 4) 
rare books cataloging head, supervises 2 profession- 
als, 1 clerical, beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie 
M. Tompkins, Pers., University Library. University 
of Michigan is an equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD, County Service Division, serving 100,000 
rural and suburban residents. 2 bookmobiles and 2 
new branches to be opened. Staff supervision, in-ser- 
vice training, book selection, public relations. Salary 
range: library master’s and county library experi- 
ence, $8744-$10,198; library major and experience, 
$7957~$9210 with starting salary based on experi- 
ence, 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, social se- 
curity, and other fringe benefits. Apply Director, Sag- 
inaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

LIBRARIAN for newly expanding medical library 
in general teaching hospital affiliated with North- 
western University Medical School, located in the 
first suburb north of Chicago—beautiful residential 
Evanston. Walking distance to Lake Michigan 
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beaches and 30 minutes to cultural centez of Chica- 
go. Library serves clinical and research personnel in- 
cluding staff doctors, residents, interns, medical stu- 
dents, nurses, and para-medical staff. Book collection 
over 10,000 volumes and 155 current medizal journal 
subscriptions. Librarian will be responsible for the 
planning and administration of all library services, 
book selection, purchasing, processing, Interlibrary 
loans, reference questions, and the supervision of as- 
sistants. Library science degree required. Medical or 
scientific background helpful but not required. Pro- 
gressive personnel benefits including retirement pen- 
sion plan and tuition reduction at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Salary commensurate with preparation and 
experience. Apply Personnel Director, Evanston Hos- 
pital, 2650 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IN. 60201, or 
phone collect: 312-492-4600. 

INSTRUCTIONAL Materials Center in nationally 
known team-teaching school needs assistent librari- 
an. Staff of four professionals and six clerks. Need 
person with intelligence, imagination, and energy. 
June or August 1967, Salary $6200. MLS and no ex- 
perience. Marjorie E. Miller, Hd. Ln., Instructional 
Materials Center, Ridgewood High School, 7500 W. 
Montrose Ave., Norridge, Ill. 60634. 

ELEMENTARY school librarians for September 
1967. Requires Illinois State teacher’s certification 
and library science degree. Salary range $6050- 
$7260. 10 months. Reply Mrs. Hariette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Ave„ Evanston, IH. 60202. 

CHIEF, children’s divisién in library system serv- 
ing 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chair- 
man of children’s book committee, consultant to 
County Service Division. Library master’s and expe- 
rience in school or children’s work required. Salary 
range $8876-$10,402 with starting salary based on 
experience. 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, so- 
cial security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Direc- 
tor, Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

CIRCULATION librarian for liberal acts college 
located in beautiful NE Iowa. Salary for new MLS 
graduate $7000 for nine months, summer extra. Fac- 
ulty rank, generous fringe benefits. About 150,000 
volumes, under LC classification since 1920. New 
$2,000,000 building under construction this year. 
Apply O. M. Hovde, Ln., Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa 52101. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for library science teacher position who 
will assist in cataloging of library science books. Sal- 
ary for the 1967-68 academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at two-ninths of academic year 
salary depends upon qualifications, training, and ex- 
perience. Qualifications: graduate degree from ac- 
credited library schoo] with two or more years of suc- 
cessful library science teaching. Service to begin 
September 1, 1967. Professional rank dep2nds upon 
qualifications of appointee. Library science teachers 
have university retirement system, Blue (Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and are included 
in state retirement. Excellent working corditions in 
air-conditioned building with cooperative faculty. 
Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, Whitewater 53190. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., St. Charles, 
Tl. 60174, 

DOCUMENTS librarian to begin June 25, 1967. 
New, air-conditioned building. Complete academic 
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status. Rank: assistant professor. Beginning salary, 
including summer session, $8800-$9900, depending 
on qualifications. Experience with documents re- 
quired. Write E. W. Erickson, Hd. Ln, Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

CIRCULATION-reference assistant, fifth-year li- 
brary school degree, experience desirable, minimum 
salary $6600, month vacation, retirement system, aca- 
demic rank, available April 1, 1967. Write Wilma 
Troxel, Dir., University of Illinois, Library of Medi- 
cal Sciences, 1853 W. Polk St, P.O. Box 7509, Chi- 
cago 60680; tel.: 312-663-7332, 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for the assistant cataloger position. Salary 
for the 1967-68 academic year with opportunity for 
summer position at two-ninths of academic year sala- 
ry depends upon qualifications, training, and experi- 
ence. Qualifications: graduate degree from accredit- 
ed library school and preferably some experience in 
classifying reading materials according to Library of 
Congress system. Service to begin September 1, 1967. 
A woman is preferred, Professional librarians have 
academic rank and privileges, university retirement 
system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social se- 
curity, and are included in state retirement. Excel- 
lent working conditions in air-conditioned building 
with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 53190. 

REFERENCE librarian and an acquisitions li- 
brarian needed for expanding staff of a rapidly 
growing liberal arts college library. TIAA, Blue 
Cross, Christmas and Easter recess plus one month 
summer vacation. Competitive salary. Write James A. 
Dodd, Dir., Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adri- 
an, Mich. 49221. 

TECHNICAL services director. To supervise, coor- 
dinate, and develop work of six divisions: data pro- 
cessing, book selection, order, catalog, duplicating 
processes, book repair. Process up to 300,000 books 
annually. Present program of contract service to 
other school and public libraries and automated 
methods setting pace for other Jibraries. Need crea- 
tive, experienced librarian to plan future program. 
Write James Fitzgerald, Pers. Mgr., Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, 1150 W. 3 St. Cleveland 44113. 

CHILDREN’S or young adult librarian. Challeng- 
ing opportunity to work with exceptional children in 
an expansion of a service offered since 1959. Current 
Demonstration Project sponsored by ALA-CSD in- 
cludes cooperation with university department of 
special education and development of creative pat- 
terns of library service to handicapped and disturbed 
children. Library degree and two years experience 
required. Apply Personnel Officer, Public Library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Cincinnati 45202. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with MLS for well estab- 
lished children’s department of a progressive public 
library in a beautiful Fox River Valley community of 
46,000 on Lake Michigan. Juvenile collection totals 
26,000. Excellent opportunity for advancement. Be- 
ginning salary range $6552 to $8304, higher, if prop- 
erly qualified. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, Wis- 
consin retirement system, partial payment of hospi- 
talization. Apply to Mrs. R. C. Siminow, Coor. of L, 
Servs. Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 53081. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for the following positions. Assistant re- 
serve librarian and assistant reference librarian. Sal- 
ary for the 1967-68 academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at two-ninths of academic year 
salary depends upon qualifications, training, and ex- 
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perience, Qualifications: graduate degree from accred- 
ited library school and preferably some years of 
successful library experience in college library work. 
Service to begin September 1, 1967, for the assistant 
reference librarian and on July 1, 1967, for the assis- 
tant reserve librarian. Professional librarians have 
academic rank and privileges, university retirement 
system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social se- 
curity, and are included in state retirement. Excel- 
lent working conditions in air-conditioned building 
with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln. 
Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 53190. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian, medical school 
library. New position. Immediate responsibility to 
develop new statewide teletype reference service and 
supervise interlibrary loans. Opportunity to work 
with computer projects. Must be available to attend 
seminars, etc. Require fifth-year library science de- 
gree from AlLA-accredited school. Reading knowl- 
edge of one language desirable. Salary open, TIAA 
retirement paid by university, Blue Cross and major 
medical insurance, five weeks vacation. Contact Mary 
Jane Laatz, Med. Ln., Indiana University, School of 
Medicine Library, 1100 W. Michigan St., Indianap- 
olis 46207. 

LIBRARY director, $10,025-$11,731. City of 
Livonia, Michigan, population 100,000. Master’s de- 
gree in library science and five years of professional 
experience. Opportunity to direct expanding library 
program in a pleasant suburb of Detroit. Call collect, 
A/C 313-421-2000, Ext. 288, or airmail resume to 
Livonia Civil Service Commission, 33110 Five Mile 
Rd., Livonia, Mich. 48154. © 

COORDINATOR, library services and instruction- 
al materials. Responsibility: establish library in new, 
two-year community college. Master’s degree in 
library science and some experience required. Pro- 
jected 1967 enrollment, 1500. Salary: $12,000- 
$15,000. Openings for assistant librarians also exist. 
Contact V. R. Pickett, Area Ten Community Col- 
lege. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 

UNIVERSITY of Akron will have the following 
openings on or before July 1, 1967. The first two po- 
sitions require MLS but no prior experience. The 
third, fourth, and fifth positions require MLS and 
subject background. 1) General reference librarian 
for social science and humanities, 2) general catalog- 
er, 3) science-technology librarian to administer 
library in new science center and to perform under- 
graduate reference work in the sciences, 4) science- 
technology subject librarian to work initially in all 
sciences (the number of subject areas will be re- 
duced as staff is added), build a collection, and 
work primarily with graduate students and faculty, 
5) humanities subject librarian to perform the duties 
described above in No. 4 in the fields of philosophy, 
psychology, languages, and literature. For additional 
information or for application write University Li- 
brarian, University of Akron (Ohio) 44304. 

HEAD librarian, Challenging opportunity to orga- 
nize and direct a newly formed district library pres- 
ently operating on a limited basis in a growing com- 
munity. Member of a large library system. 5th-year 
degree or equivalent experience required. Salary 
range $6000-$8000, depending on experience, Send 
resume with request for application to Mrs. Roy 
Nordine, 23W201 Indian Hill Dr., Lisle, Il. 60532. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian. September 1967. 
Suburb of Cleveland. Full-time, clerical assistant. 
School vacations, excellent retirement, group hospi- 
talization, health and accident policy if desired. MLS 


preferred. Salary with MLS, $6300 up, depending 
upon experience. Salary for minor in library science, 
$5600. Apply Mrs. Jeanette Bauer, Pub. Sch. Ls. 
Coor., Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio 44107, 

COORDINATOR of work with children and 
young teens, Toledo (Ohio) Public Library system. 
Salary open, at least $9000 to start. Requires sub- 
stantial experience and talents as children’s librari- 
an, administrator, and in public relations. Good 
working and living conditions in a fine library and 
city. Write Director, Public Library, 325 Michigan 
St., Toledo 43602. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for professional librarian to work under 
supervision of the campus school librarian 4% time 
and under the supervision of the learning materials 
center librarian % time. Salary for the 1967-68 aca- 
demic year with opportunity for summer position at 
two-ninths of academic year salary depends upon 
qualifications, training, and experience. Successful 
experience in either an elementary school library or 
an educational materials center is desired. Qualifi- 
cations: graduate degree from accredited library 
school. Service to begin September 1, 1967. Pro- 
fessional librarians have academic rank and priv- 
ileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in 
state retirement. Excellent working conditions in air- 
conditioned building with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State University, 
Whitewater 53190. 

ASSISTANT catalog librarian to do general cata- 
loging and classification, with special responsibility 
for children’s literature and education materials. 
Complete academic status. Rank: assistant professor. 
Beginning salary $8100, including summer session. 
MALS plus school library experience required. To 
begin summer 1967. Write E. W. Erickson, Hd. Ln., 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

NEW four-year liberal arts college in southwest 
Minnesota must fill several library positions. College 
will open doors to 600 freshmen in September. Staff 
will face challenge of building new library and col- 
lege. Sick leave, 22 days vacation, retirement pro- 
gram with flexible annuity features, friendly pro- 
gressive community in good outdoor recreational 
area. College will have random access dial retrieval, 
machine housekeeping system, and sophisticated In- 
structional Resources Center. Positions: technical 
services head, MSLS plus experience in cataloging 
and/or acquisitions, knowledge of DP applications 
to library, will supervise ordering and cataloging of 
approx. 25,000 volumes a year. Salary, $10,000- 
$12,000; public services head, MSLS required, ad- 
ditional work desirable, reference and circulation ex- 
perience. Will build up and supervise reference ser- 
vices in multimedia collection and supervise circula- 
tion and reserve functions. Salary, $8500-$12,000; 
serials librarian, MSLS, experience with periodicals 
and serials, knowledge of DP applications to serials 
desirable. Salary, $7000-$11,000. Catalogers, MSLS, 
subject specialization desirable, experience unneces- 
sary, to catalog large new collection of books, films, 
recordings, etc., in LC classification. Salary $7000- 
$11,000. Inquiries to Dean of Faculties, Southwest 
Minnesota State College, Marshall, Minn. 56258. 

DIRECTOR to administer historic public library 
situated in a small city in the lake area of southern 
Michigan, Located midway between Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Major universities nearby. MLS required. Sal- 
ary range $7000-$8000. Apply G. W. Collins, City 
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Mgr., City Hall, Coldwater, Mich. 49036. 

DIRECTOR-librarian. Cudahy Publiz Library, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. Civil Service position cpen August 
1, 1967. City of over 21,000 population ir metropolitan 
Milwaukee area. Collection over 40,000 valumes, cir- 
culation over 100,000. Vacation, sick leave, hospital- 
ization, term life insurance, social security, and Wis- 
consin retirement benefits. Excellent salary schedule. 
Education and training must meet Grade 1 certificate. 
Contract arrangement with Milwaukee Public Library 
System. Adequate staff. Apply to City Clerk Joseph 
W. Rychlak, 5050 S. Lake Drive, Cudahy, Wis. 53110. 

FINE arts division head. MLS plus administrative 
experience in subject field. Salary $6700-$7600, de- 
pending on qualifications. Will direct staf of five other 
librarians in modern, well-equipped quarters soon to 
be further enlarged. Pioneeringly progressive, auto- 
mated system; one of best book budgets in Ohio. Ex- 
cellent state retirement, 8 paid holidays, 4-week vaca- 
tion, health-hospital plans available, other fringe bene- 
fits. Congenial coworkers, steadily improving salary 
scales. All suburban advantages in cultivated metro- 
politan area. Write Edward Daniels, La., Public Li- 
brary, Columbus 43215. 

BRANCH librarian. Community programming, book 
selection to serve established area of good economic 
and educational level. LS degree plus 2 years experi- 
ence. $6900-$9900. Reference assistant. Share busy 
reference desk. Special responsibility according to 
interests and needs. LS degree. $6500-$9500. Film or 
music librarian. Expanding department needs LS 
grad with training or experience in music or films. 
$6500-$9500. Children’s branch librarian. Expanded 
services and back to school make 2 vacancies, LS de- 
gree $6500-$9500. 15 hours library science $5900- 
$7900, Liberal fringe benefits. Credit for experience 
beyond minimum. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind. 46402. 

MEDICAL librarian. Immediate opening in a small 
library in a university-affiliated short-term psychiatric 
treatment center. Starting salary $7560 annually. This 
is a Missouri State Merit System position. Liberal 
Sick leave and vacation program. Retirement system. 
Apply to Kathleen Smith, M.D., Supt., 1420 Grattan 
St., St. Louis 63104. 

HEAD librarian required who will work with an en- 
thusiastic board, experienced staff of 19. a 90,000- 
volume collection and a prize-winning functional 
building. He or she will direct services to a diverse 
junior college community of 18,000 and a rural area 
of 12,000 population. He will also be invclved in re- 
lating the services of this library to the needs of a new 
regional library system now developing. We anticipate 
a 1967 budget of $80,000 plus added funds for new 
extension services which may provide a Lookmobile. 
We require the accredited master’s degree and suit- 
able administrative experience. 27 working days vaca- 
tion, paid family Blue Cross-Blue Shield, liberal sick 
leave, life insurance, retirement benefits. We are an 
equal opportunity employer. Address inqucries, along 
with resumes, to W. F. Hudelson, D.D.S., Chmn., Se- 
lection Committee, Public Library, Hibbing, Minn. 


55746. 

TECHNICAL services librarian. Excellent all- 
around position involving cataloging, ordering, and 
periodicals. Supervising a staff of two or more in one 
of the Jargest and newest publishing libraries. Salary 
dependent on qualifications, but above ALA national 
standards. Beginners welcome. MLS required. Address 
Librarian, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1900 E. 
Lake Ave., Glenview, Tl. 60025. 
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COMMUNITY college library consultant, $10,001- 
$12,632;-4 years experience including junior or com- 
munity college library experience required. Also Li- 
brarian Ia, $7057 up, for cataloging, acquisitions, or 
reference; no experience required. Contact Mrs. Ruth 
Frame, Michigan State Library, 735 E. Michigan, 
Lansing. Free “Job Opportunities” list of positions 
throughout state also available. 


mountain plains 


THREE positions: Applications desired to meet ex- 
panding brary needs in rapidly growing state. Li- 
brarians IV, IM, II—MSLS degree.and appropriate 
experience required, Librarian IV, director, reference 
division, five years professional experience, one in 
administrative capacity. Salary $8567-$10,440. Li- 
brarian IHI, cataloger, established cooperative pro- 
cessing center, three years appropriate professional 
experience. Salary $7776-$9456. Open March 20, 
1967. Librarian II, acquisitions-cataloger, one year 
professional experience. Salary $6744-$8160. Open 
April 5, 1967. Retirement, insurance, classified per- 
sonnel system. Apply State Librarian Mildred J. 
nth Nevada State Library, Carson City, Nev. 

TECHNICAL processes head. Experienced person 
needed to organize department, prepare for multi- 
county responsibilites, help plan new building. Op- 
portunities unlimited. Wonderful outdoor living, lib- 
eral fringe benefits, Salary range $6912 to $8760; can 
start above first step. Write Shirley Hake, Public 
Library, Billings, Mont. 59101. 

PUBLIC library director for prosperous university 
community of 40,000. Bookmobile. Building program. 
Sth-year LS degree and public library experience re- 
quired, Salary range $8000-$10,000. Begin July 1. 
Apply Mrs. R. E. Frank, Public Library, Grand 
Forks, N.D. 58201. 

PUBLIC library in Black Hills region has the fol- 
lowing openings: librarian with cataloging and refer- 
ence experience. Fifth-year degree from ALA-accred- 
ited school required. Salary $6000-$8000. Bookmo- 
bile librarian with experience. BA degree required. 
Salary $4500-$5500, Benefits: group insurance, hospi- 
talization, retirement plan. Apply to Faye Crawford, 
Board Chmn., Public Library, Rapid City, S.D. 

CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS 
degree from library school accredited by American 
Library Association, two years public library experi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographical re- 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-volume 
capacity. Rapidly expanding community of 33,000 
population, offering variety of recreational and edu- 
cational facilites. Utmost in fringe benefits plus state 
retirement system; salary range $6960~$9325. Posi- 
tion open. Apply Personnel Director, City of North 
Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las Vegas, 
Nev. 89030. 

HEAD librarian in brand new $600,000 building 
in progressive community of 35,000 population, col- 
lege town. Board Jooking for young person with new 
ideas and some administrative experience. Starting 
salary up to $10,000, fringe benefits. Send resume to 
J. C. Easton, Jr., Box 1697, Minot, N.D. 58701. 

NEW 6.7 million dollar library building being 
staffed. The University of Utah in Salt Lake City 
have recently budgeted new positions as life sciences 
librarian, literature librarian, and social sciences li- 
brarian; salaries beginning at $8500. Additional po- 
sitions available as under-graduate librarian, book 
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stacks librarian, audio-visual. librarian, gifts & ex- 
changes librarian, and catalogers; salaries beginning 
at $6500. All positions carry faculty rank of instruc- 
tor or higher, 24 days vacation, 12 days sick leave 
annually, sabbatical leave after each 12 quarters, 
medical insurance, low-cost health and accident in- 
surance, TIAA-CREF retirement. Beginning dates 
July through December. Submit application and per- 
sonal resume to Ralph D. Thomson, Dir., of Ls., 
University of Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84112. 

TWO positions: acquisitions librarian and docu- 
ments librarian. Open September 1967. Good fringe 
benefits: retirement, tenure, academic leave. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Library 
has 110,000 volumes, 1200 periodicals, and is a govern- 
ment depository. Apply to Phyllis Dunham, Ln., 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 


southwest 


CATALOGER, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
University experience, languages important, capable 
original cataloging. New building under construction, 
good prospects. Salary open, at least $700/mo. Write 
Richard O’Keeffe, Actg. Ln. 77001. 

QUALIFIED librarian, full time, for small public 
library near Phoenix, Arizona, Send resume to Mrs. 
Si Petersen, 600 W. Ivanhoe, Chandler, Ariz. 
85224. 


pacific northwest 


SERIALS librarian. Professional degree, some experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on back- 
ground. Faculty rank and privileges. State teachers’ 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield available. 
Month’s vacation. Open August 1, 1967. Apply with 
credentials to Director of Libraries, Montana State 
University, Bozeman, Mont. 59715. 

CHALLENGING position in the beautiful Pacific 
Northwest. Director for city library in a progressive, 
growing community near Seattle. Attractive new 
main library, one branch, others possible in the near 
future. Substantial budget of $159,956 and an en- 
thusiastic, cooperative board. Library degree and 
successful administrative experience required. Sala- 
ry is open and dependent on experience in a range 
from $8592 to $10,512 with excellent fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Mrs. Fred Hanis, Chmn., Library 
Board, 507 Windsor P1., Renton, Wash. 98055. 

HEAD librarian. Salary open. State capital city. 
Requires graduation from an accredited library 
school, minimum of three years of public library ex- 
perience including administrative experience. Con- 
tact Mrs. Jane D. Smith, Chmn, of Trs., South Puget 
Sound Regional Library, 7 & Franklin, Olympia, 
Wash. 98501. 

OPPORTUNITY for leadership in rapidly ex- 
panding program preparing school librarians as ma- 
terials specialists. School library experience and 
significant beginning of work and doctorate essen- 
tial, Contact Ralph Thompson, Chmn., Education 
Dept., Western Washington State College, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 98225. 

DOCUMENTS-serials librarian. Opening June 
1967, Salary range $625-$775 ($685-$845 July 3967)" 
5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library school 
plus four years professional experience including work 
with documents required. Send applications including 
references to State Library, Salem, Ore. 97310. 


APPLY now for two positions with a progressive 
library system in the heart of Washington State’s 
Puget Sound Country, 30 minutes from Seattle. Adult 
services coordinator (Librarian HI), $7560-$8280; 
branch librarian (Librarian Il), $6900-$7560. Imagi- 
native librarians with supervisory and/or administra- 
tive experience are needed to work with a small well- 
informed professional staff. Usual benefits include 10 
paid holidays and 20 working days of vacation an- 
nually. Ample opportunity for cultural and recrea- 
tional activities. Apply to Mrs. Carolyn J. Else, Dir., 
Pierce County Library, 201 S. Helens Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. 98402. 

far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for-health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGER. Librarian H with full charge of 
processing dept. Live in a beautiful, centrally located 
city of 28,000. $6516-$7920 in 344 steps with excel- 
lent benefits & annual salary review. Minimum of 1 
year experience following degree from accredited 
school. Open August 1. Apply City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lodi, Calif. 95240. 

SAN Francisco area. Cataloger for women’s col- 
lege; begin July or September. LS degree and expe- 
rience preferred. Salary open. Month vacation, social 
security, medical insurance. New building, faculty 
status. Write Chief Librarian, Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Calif. 94901. 

LIBRARIAN ZI and H for Yolo County Library. 
Salary range for Librarian I, $553-$673 a month. 
Salary range for Librarian II, $641~$779 a month. 
Librarian I requires graduation from an accredited 
library school. Librarian II requires graduation from 
an accredited library school and two years of profes- 
sional library experience. The Yolo County Library 
consists of 7 branches, 2 stations, and bookmobile 
service. The total number of volumes is in excess of 
120,000, and the annual circulation is 320,000, The 
total library is the home of the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis. Woodland, the county seat, is 20 miles 
from Sacramento and 80 miles from San Francisco. 
Apply to Personnel Department, Room 204, Court- 
house, Woodland, Calif. 95695. 


canada 


UNIVERSITY library, expanding professional 
staff for new (628,000-volume capacity) building, 
ready in May 1967, invites applications for six new 
positions, all requiring accredited library training. 
The first two are senior positions, requiring relevant 
experience and background, with salaries depending 
upon qualifications but not less than $8000. 1) Col- 
lections librarian, to be responsible for growth of 
collections through purchase, gift, and exchange; co- 
ordinating selection of books, etc., by faculty and 
library staff. Needed qualities are administrative and 
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bibliographic abilities, scholarly interest. tact, and 
judgment. 2) Engineering librarian, to ke responsi- 
ble for Engineering Faculty Library, to supervise 
branch staff and work with faculty in selecting mate- 
rials and devising and implementing sys-ems of in- 
formation control and retrieval. 3) and 4) two refer- 
ence librarians (beginning or intermediats), interest 
in library orientation and/or in book seleczion in sub- 
ject areas an asset; starting salaries $600) or $7000, 
5) and 6) two catalogers (beginning or intermedi- 
ate), one with science-engineering background or ex- 
perience, other with arts background; starting sala- 
ries $6000 or $7000, with extra allowance for lan- 
guage competencies. Excellent working conditions 
and fringe benefits, four weeks vacation, faculty club 
membership, creative arts activities, hillside campus 
in pleasant small city. Apply with resume of educa- 
tion and experience to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 

HURON County Library serving urban and rural 
population on border of Lake Huron requires experi- 
enced librarian, BA, BLS from an accredited library 
school. Salary commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. Usual fringe benefits, 50% oz which are 
paid by the board. Excellent recreational facilities 
available. Close to large urban centers. Apply to J. 
G. Berry, Bd. Sec.-Treas., Court House, Goderich, 


Ont. 

HEAD of public services for library of liberal arts 
university. Position includes supervision of reference, 
circulation, and serials. Excellent opportunity to ob- 
tain administrative experience. New library in pre- 
liminary planning stage. Applications are invited from 
librarians with 5th-year LS degrees, Salary open, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. 4 weeks of 
holidays, medical and pension schemes, fine arts and 
music facilities available. Apply to Laurie M. Allison, 
Chf. Ln., Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

THREE positions: reference librarian, acquisitions 
librarian, and assistant cataloger. Month’s vacation, 
pension and insurance plans, Minimum qualifications: 
oth-year LS degree. Minimum salary $6000 with allow- 
ance for qualifications and experience. Apply to Laurie 
M. Allison, Chf. Ln., Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N.B. 

HEAD cataloger wanted for rapidly growing 2-year 
community college library in Maritimes. Library de- 
gree plus experience with LC classification required. 
Salary competitive and depending on quelifications. 
Regular fringe benefits. Completely new campus under 
construction this spring. Send resume, with references 
to K. M. Duff, Lu., University of New Brunswick in 
Saint John, 144 Union St., Saint John. 


hawaii 


JR. COLLEGE librarians for community college sys- 
tem of Hawaii. Openings on 3 islands. Both rural 
and urban locations. Salary up to $10,500 depending 
on qualifications. Excellent fringe benefts. Apply 
Lucian J. Paulus, 2327 Dole St., Honolulu 96822. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W. 

EXPERIENCED mature librarian, male, head of 
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liberal arts college, wishes to relocate, preferably 
Boston or San Francisco area. Interested in challeng- 
ing administrative position, also special collections. 
Present salary $13,500. Write B-408-W. 

MAN, 29, family, MSLS (ALA school) desires 
head librarian position, small or medium-sized col- 
lege. 7 years experience as teacher and librarian; 
presently head librarian, large senior high. Prefer 
Middle West. Write B-412-W. 

ADULT services librarian, man, 31, 7 yrs. experi- 
ence in New York City public libraries seeks refer- 
ence position in college or university library. Prefer 
East or Middle West. Minimum salary $8000. Avail- 
able July-September. Write B-413-W. 

EXPERIENCED high school librarian desires po- 
sition as cataloger or technical processes librarian in 
school centralized processing center or in medium- 
sized college or university. Available September 
1967. Prefer lower Middle West, South, or Southeast. 
Write B-414-W. 

LIBRARIAN, 5Sth-year degree (ALA School) 18 
years experience in public, college, and government 
libraries, doing work with children, cataloging, 
teaching some administration. Available for inter- 
views ALA conference. Write B-415-W. 

WOMAN, mature, desires position. 24 LS credits. 
South preferred. Write B-416-W. 

CURRICULUM materials librarian position in 
College/School of Education desired by school li- 
brarian. BS in Elem. Educ., MS in Educ., librari- 
an’s certificate (21 ers. in L. Sce.; 13 ers. in A-V); 
teaching and  school/public library experience. 
Available June 1967. Locality: prefer Middle West. 
Write B-417-W. 

REFERENCE background, MA (ALA school), 10 
years experience in libraries, social science major. 
Prefer New England or San Francisco Bay areas. 
oe for interviews ALA conference. Write B- 
419-W, 

WOMAN, MALS, five years experience in college 
and university acquisitions and reference seeks chal- 
lenging position in college or medium-sized univer- 
sity library. Middle West preferred. Write B-421-W. 

WOMAN, 27, desires library position while working 
toward master’s in library science. Have 15 graduate 
eredits, some library experience, 6 years elementary 
school teaching. New England area preferred. Write 
B-422-W. 

EXPERIENCED school librarian. Woman, MLS, 
former teacher of English, relocating to Washington 
D.C. area, desires full- or part-time position starting 
September 1967. Write B-423-W. 






Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate. copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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BOOKS OFFER GREATEST 
CIRCULATION LIFE AND OTHER 
MONEY-SAVING FEATURES SUCH AS 


» CUSTOMIZED LISTS 
¢ PRE-PROCESSING OF BOOKS 
e CATALOG CARDS WITH YOUR BOOKS 
. ALMOST 20,000 JUVENILE TITLES 
* e e AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring 
latest up-to-date selections. They simplify your purchasing problems ... 
Write today for latest literature 
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The giant cork: gaine” is called’ “Did | zind |?” 
it's one of several y ways the editors af World 
Book learn ‘what should go into an encyclo- 
ped ane where fo'put the information. “vin ae ee eas Wee Ss 
-Hete'’s how it works: _ Rae ae ee er a OSN g 
in cooperation with school systems, sets of 
The World, Book Encyclopedia are placed in irass 
hundreds : ôf U.S. and Canadian classrooms. Will 
Each time ¢ student uses the set, he fills out a 
card tellitig what he looked for, where he 
l looked, ‘whether he found the answer, and add- 
ing any comments. 
We receive and analyze 100,000 cerds a 
year through this classroom research project. 
Most of them tell us we're doing fine. But some 


Grade 


Wai oss 
your question? 





of them a a wise T EA 
ing, for us, that the curriculum is what happens 
in the classroom, not necessarily what the cur- 


riculum guide has in print. 
"Did | Find H?” is one more way we keep 


World Book the most useful encyclopedia for 
students, always responsive to current needs. 


s Thousands of students a year“play cards 
= with World Book editors...and win. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA + Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ili nois 60654 e London » Rome » Stockholm ¢ Sydney * Toronto 
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From Maine on the Atlantis to Hawaii 
in the Pacific, from border to border, 
this comprehensive volum2 takes the 
reader on a penetrating, panoramic 
tour of his country. 

The author, Joseph Bielawski, cap- 


tures the scope and spirit of America ° 


today with facts on our geography, 
economy, government, historical 
background, people, and their way of 
life. An up-to-date account of Amer- 
ica’s heritage and the pride which 
Americans feel. 

Clear text and outstanding photog- 
raphy. 150 pictures, meny -in full 
color. Factcharts and map endpapers 
illustrate many details. 144 pages, 
84% X 11”. Grades 4-7. Goldencraft 
$4.99.* 


Golden Press, Inc. 


Educational Division 
850 Third Avenue, New “ork, N.Y. 10022 
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Physical Fitness for Boys 
Physical Fitness for Girls 


The President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness for Youth has stirred new interest in 
proper conditioning. These two books by 
William Hillcourt provide basic exercise 
programs for all junior and senior high 
students ... not just the athlete in train- 
ing. They are equally suited for use by 
individuals or groups. 

Students start with simple exercises 
for the conditioning of key muscles. The 
exercise programs follow a progression 
designed to achieve the highest degree 
of fitness and good posture for each indi- 
vidual’s age, height, sex, and body build 
so that individual improvement is assured. 

Teachers will find valuable assistance 
in the step-by-step illustrations. Included 
are pliometric, miometric, and isometric 
exercise programs. 64 pages, 714 X 
10144”. Junior and senior high school. 
Goldencraft $1.49* each. 


*Publisher’s postpaid price to schools and libraries 
Send for FREE catalogs of curriculum-related materials. 


SOME PEOPLE 


Say our complete satisfaction 
guarantee” is wonderful. 
Mostly Teachers 

and Librarians. 


Thank you. 
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What’s new! Demco’s Economy Folding Tote Box! 
MANY USES... insures safe inter-library transporta- 
tion of books and valuable audiovisual materials, film 
strips. microfilm, record albums, transparencies, etc. 
EASY-TO-USE... assembles in seconds without tape 
or glue. Punched-out handles make it easy to grip 
and carry. STURDY... double reinforced on all sides 
and bottom, useable over and over. To discover how 
helpful Demco’s Economy Folding Tote Box can be 
in your school or library, write: 
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DEPARTMENT A-57,BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 


. 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 


Whatever your circulation problem, 





whatever type library, 


Bro-Dart has the solution! 





Although SYSDAC») records all borrower 
information on the book card, card is not 
consumed. This source of immediate in- 
formation eliminates need for registration 
file referral when sending out overdue no- 
tices. Date-due cards are eliminated with 
Sysdac. If copying equipment is avail- 
able, Sysdac saves manual overdue-notice 
preparation. 


Charge-out takes less than % of a second! 
Sysdac is of particular interest to college 
and university libraries, because it elim- 
inates multiple book card files and permits 
immediate book retrieval. Reference to a 
registration file is eliminated. In the change 
over to Sysdac, the embossed, plastic bor- 
rower's card is the only new form needed. 





Sysdac has gained wide acceptance in 
public, school and college libraries. 


IDENTO-PRINT— Man- 
ually operated charger. 
Stamps name, address 
and date from plastic 
card. Used by libraries 
and frequently em- 
ployed as companion 
to Sysdac in school 
and college cafeterias, 
bookstores, etc. 





DICKMAN-500 — Inex- 
pensive, manual nu- 
merical registration sys- 
tem with improved 
features. 4-sided date 
drum with dial indica- 
tor to accommodate 
four loan periods: Au- 
tomatic reset circula- 


tion counter. Used by schools, colleges 
and public libraries. 





BRODAC® TRANSACTION CARD CHARG- 


ING SYSTEM — Economical, fast book 
charging in a volume operation. The most 
efficient system available for handling 
overdue problems. Primarily for public 
library use. 


For further information, Dept. ALA-5 


Pro Dart 


56 Earl St., Newark, N.J.07114 / Newark ° Williamsport * Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 
See you at ALA, Bocths 25, 26, 1000, 1001, 1002 and 1003. 
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MAY COVER 

The lights of San Francisco 
seen through the silhouette of 
the Golden Gate Bridge. (Photo 
courtesy of San Francisco Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau.) 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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That’s why they need 
the International 


-the encyclopedia created specifically 
for secondary school reference 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL is in a unique 
position to fulfill the need for a true intermediate 
encyclopedia. Because it was created entirely new 
in the 1960’s, the editors were able to use the recent 
findings of the J. Harlan Shores Survey of Sec- 
ondary School Reference Needs (University of 
Illinois). Every article, every illustration is there 
because the secondary school teachers and students 
of today said it was needed. 

Since it was created in this decade, the INTER- 
NATIONAL used the latest advancements in the art 
of information communication. Secondary school 
students respond eagerly to its lively, up-to-date 
language and illustrations. They also benefit from 
the contemporary scholarship that has shed new 
light on traditional areas not frequently revised by 
older encyclopedias. 

And recognizing that these students are at a 
critical point in establishing their goals, the 
INTERNATIONAL introduced its widely welcomed 
Career Guides—52 major articles that discuss spe- 
cific careers, advise how to prepare for them and 
describe the rewards they offer. 

It takes special understanding to teach adoles- 
cents. And a special encyclopedia to reach them. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Grolier Educational Corporation | 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 





MODULARITY 


Solves the puzzle of 
permanently mounted audio modules 


Looking for system modularity...in a permanently installed, 
quality classroom record player? If so, your search is over. 
The ATC 312 TL is designed for flush-deck mounting in 
most any work/study/library area. It is easily installed by 
means of a rectangular cutout and four mounting screws. 
Enclosed in metal for safety, this module performs equally 
well with single headsets or multiple systems. 


The ATC 312 TL is an all-transistor, high-fidelity unit which 
plays stereo or monaural records up to 12” at all four speeds. 
This, plus light weight and rugged construction provides 
maximum value at low cost. May be used with external 
speakers. $57.50 School Net. Modules also available as all- 
transistor tape recorders or stereo listening systems. 


ONE YEAR Factory Warranty * Transformer Powered for 
Complete Safety.. 


Contact your Audiotronics Dealer or write us for our latest Full-Line Catalog 


© AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVENUE, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








Awards for excellence in library publicity will 
be presented at the San Francisco Conference 
by the Library Public Relations Council. The 
awards will be made in three categories: 1) for 
excellence in an issue of a newsletter or bul- 
letin prepared by the library for distribution to 
the public; 2) for the most creative use of 
photographs or illustrations for promoting li- 
brary service; 3) for the best brochure or 
printed booklist depicting cooperation between 
a library service agency and other community or 
business agencies. The award program is open 
to libraries of all types, but no library may 
submit more than one entry in each category. 
Six copies of the material for each entry should 
be submitted, along with identification of the 
person responsible for the entry, to Mary E. 
O’Connor, Chairman, LPRC Packets and Awards 
Committee, Bayonne Public Library, 697 Avenue 
C, Bayonne, N.J. 07002. Entries must be mailed 
no later than June 1. 
* 


ALA Membership Day will be observed Tues- 
day, Oct. 17, with emphasis on the public li- 
brary: its staff, trustees, friends, and the li- 
brary’s institutional membership. In announcing 
the date for the annual observance, Sarah L. 
Wallace, general chairman of ALA’s Member- 
ship Committee, noted that membership in ALA 
reached the committee’s goal of 35,000 in 1966 
and “will certainly surpass 37,000 in 1967.” 
This record could not have been made, she said, 
without the help of many ALA members who 
promoted membership in their own areas. Bro- 
chures, reprints, posters, and membership ap- 
plications for the observance of Membership 
Day are available free on request from the Mem- 
bership Promotion Office, 50 E. Huron St. 


Chicago 60611. 
* 


The International Federation for Documentation 
(FID) and the International Federation for In- 
formation Processing are organizing a joint 
conference on “Mechanized Information Storage, 
Retrieval, and Dissemination” to be held June 
14-17 in Rome. Emphasis will be on practical 
and economically feasible aspects of systems. 
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SERVING 
THE NATION’S LIBRARIES 


Heckman’s 

Custom Library Binding 
Library Books Text Books | 
Reference Books Hand Bibles 
Periodicals Family and 
Dictionaries Pulpit Bibles 
Newspapers Restoration and 
Hymnals Repair of 
Paperbacks Rare Volumes 


Regular 28 Day Service... 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
in 25 States 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
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Two sessions will be devoted to the topic, “File 
Organization and Search Strategy, Attomatic 
Indexing, Classification and Retrieval.” Others 
will deal with “Economics and Comparison of 
Documentation Systems,” “Computer-aided Pro- 
duction of Publications and Indexes,” and “In- 
formation Networks and On-Line Systems.” 

FID Will hold its 33d congress Sept. 12-18 
in Tokyo in conjunction with the International 
Congress on Documentation Sept. 19-22. Infor- 
mation on the meetings is available from the 
U.S. National Committee for FID, Mational 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 


* 


Federal Legislation for Libraries, edited by 
Winifred Ladley and containing the papers from 
the Allerton Park Institute No. 13, Nevember 
1966, is available from the Illini Union Book- 
store, 715 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 61820. 
Price: $3, cloth; $2, paper. 


* 


Edward McLean, a fine binder whose career has 
included positions as official binder for the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and the Rare Book 
Room of the Detroit Public Library, will direct 


HARDWOOD 


IMMEDIATE DELIVER 


a workshop on the care, binding, and repair of 
bocks and the basic principles of preserving 
historical documents at the University of Denver 
Graduate School of Librarianship July 10-28. 
The workshop will be limited to 20 participants, 
with preference given to those working with 
special collections. For further information 
write H. W. Axford, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver 80210. 


* 


The third issue of The Past and Likely Future 
of 58 Research Libraries, 1951-1980: a Statis- 
tical Study of Growth and Change, by O. C. 
Dunn, W. F. Seibert, and Janice A. Scheuneman, 
has been published by the University Libraries 
and Audio Visual Center of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. The publication includes sta- 
tistics for 1965-66 from the member libraries 
of the Association of Research Libraries. These 
statistics made it possible to compare the real- 
ized growth of 58 research libraries with pre- 
dictions made approximately two years ago. 


* 
A list of the “Best Books for Young Adults, 


1966” is available from the Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division, ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron 





ORDERS FILLED 
FROM STOCK! 






UTILITY BOOK TRUCKS more 


(illustrated at right) 


ROL-RACK ¢ REDi-RACK 
AND OTHER MOBILE BOOKCASES | 
No longer must you wait months for the 0 
delivery of mobile bookcases and other library 
accessories. All orders filled immediately — 
from our own warehouse stocks. Attractive, 
sturdy and durable furniture. V.ade of choice 
selected hardwood — natural wood or walnut 


finish. Crafted only by 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN 


a Grolier Incorporated subsidiary. 













3614" HIGH ie 
62” OF SHELF SPACE Ẹ 


DELIVERED $74 50 





Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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St., Chicago 60611. Single copies free; 100, $2; 
500, $7; 1000, $10. 


* 


Team Teaching, a Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, has been prepared by the Educational 
Research Council of Greater Cleveland. Articles 
are listed according to teaching level and sub- 
divided by topic. The bibliography is available 
at 75¢ per copy from the Council, Rockefeller 
Building, 4th Floor, Clevéland 44113. 


* 


An example of cooperative library service at 
the local level is the Library Group of South- 
western Connecticut, organized by the Ferguson 
(public) Library of Stamford and several spe- 
cial libraries in the area. The Library Group 
was established to help meet the growing de- 
mands of science, industry, and business in the 
area, to strengthen resources and avoid duplica- 
tion of materials, and to share publications. 
Corporate membership in the group provides 
1) a directory of 30 libraries showing their 
special subject fields; 2) access to a Union 
List of over 2500 periodical titles showing the 
actual holdings of specific company and research 
libraries; 3) the privilege of borrowing mater- 
ials or receiving photo copies of wanted articles, 
often on an overnight basis; 4) sharing in the 
new teletype locating service which connects 
ten Connecticut libraries including the Ferguson 
Library, the state library in Hartford, Yale 
University, and Hartford and Bridgeport Public, 
all of which have strong technical collections. 
Several major corporations contributed funds to 
launch the project in the spring of 1963. The 
Library Group is now affiliated with the Man- 
agement Council of Southwestern Connecticut. 


* 


Children’s Books . . . for $1.50 or Less has 
been published by the Association of Childhood 
Education International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20016. The publication, 
ACEI’s Bulletin No. 36, is a revision of Chil- 
dren's Books... for $1.25 or Less. The list con- 
tains many paperback books and includes a 
title index. Price: 75¢. 


* 


A recent publication of the National Book Com- 
mittee is Guidelines for VISTAs for Use with 
VISTA Book Kits. The National Book Commit- 
tee designed the five kits, each containing ap- 
proximately 150 books, for use by VISTA work- 


ers in urban, rural, migrant, Indian, and mental 
health projects. The titles were chosen by teams 
of professional librarians. The Guidelines, which 
have been mailed to all VISTA workers and 
training schools and state library agencies, stress 
effective use of the books and the accessibility 
of “back up” library resources in each state. 
Books and the Teen-Age Reader, by G. Robert 
Carlsen, has been published on a nonprofit basis 
for the National Book Committee by Harper and 
Row and Bantam Books. A bibliography of some 
750 titles is included with the various chapters. 
The book, intended as a guide for parents, 
teachers, and librarians, has been endorsed by 
ALA, the International Reading Association, and 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 


* 


A new leaflet, “Communicate with Your Legis- 
lator,” has been prepared by the Leaflets Com- 
mittee of the Public Relations Section of the 
Library Administration Division. Quantity prices 
are 25 copies, 75¢; 50, $1.25; 100, $2.25; 250, 
$5.50; 500, $9.50. They may be ordered from 
LAD at ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 60611. 
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MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 


your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 


lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Hlinocis 60611 
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DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOL SERIES 


The following issues are in print er will be published soon. All other numbers are out 
of print. John Harvey, Editor. 


Number 


7 Children’s Book Fairs 
Rachael DeAngelo, Editor, 1963, 32p. Second Printing. $1.00 


ll Simplifying Work in Small Public Libraries 
Donald Dennis, 1965, 80p. Third Printing. $3.00 


12 Church Library Guide 
Joyce White and Mary Parr, Editors, 1965. 52p. Second Printing. $2.50 


13 Problems of Library Service in Metropolitan Areas 
Dorothy Bendix, Editor, 1966, 59 p. $2.75 


14 Project History Retrieval 
Elizabeth Ingerman Wood, 1966, 123p. Hardbound. $3.00 


15 Problems of Library Work with the Undereducated 
Dorothy Bendix, Editor, 1966. 54p. $2.75 


16 The Library-College 
Louis Shores, Robert Jordan, and John Harvey, Editors 
1966, 287p. Hardbound. $7.00 


17 Thesaurus of Information Science Terms 
Claire Schultz, 1965, 120p. Second Printing. $2.85 


18 Information Use Studies Bibliography 
Richard Davis, Compiler, 1964, 98p. Third Printing. $1.50 


19 Drexel Information Science Research Studies 
pa Garner, Lois Lunin, Lois Baker, and Barbara Flood, April, 1967, 
230p. 


20 Public Library Architecture Principles and Case Studies 
Joseph MacDonald and Donald Hunt, April, 1967, 150p. $4.00 


21 “Sometimes Students Do Really Outstanding Papers Which Ought To Be 
Published. . .”> Nine A+ Papers. 
Betty Martin Brown, Compiler, April, 1967, 140 p. $4.00 


22 Directory of Church and Synagogue Libraries 
Dorothy Rodda and John Harvey, Compilers, 1967, 90 p. $3.50 


23 Directory of Library Periodicals. Second Edition 
Mary Springman and Betty Martin Brown, Compilers, June, 1967, 150p. 


24 Tutorial Sessions on Indexing. American Documentation Institute 
New York Chapter. June, 1967, 200p. 
Order singly or by standing order for the Series, postpaid, from 


THE BOOKSTORE 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19104 
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DREXEL INFORMATION SCIENCE SERIES 


John Harvey, Editor, 


Number 
1 Technical Information Center Administration I, 1964 
Arthur Elias, Editor, 1964, 171p. $6.75 
2 Technical Information Center Administration II, 1965 
Arthur Elias, Editor, 1965, 169p. $6.75 


3 Data Processing in Public and University Libraries 
Joseph Becker, Ralph Parker and John Harvey, Editors, 
1966, 150p. $6.75 


4 Technical Information Center Administration ITI, 1966 
Arthur Elias, Editor, July 1967, 160p. 


All numbers of this series can be obtained from 
The Spartan Press 
1106 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
or 
THE BOOKSTORE 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19104 


DREXEL LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Each issue will remain in print, and subscriptions beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1965 
are available at $10 per volume, and a single issue costs $3. Donald Hunt, Editor. 


Vol. I No. 1 Library Public Relations, edited by Donald Hunt. 

Vol. I No. 2 Legal Bibliography Briefed, edited by Morris Cohen. 

Vol. I No. 3 Charging Systems, edited by Donald Hunt. 

Vol. I No. 4 Government Publications, edited by Kathryn Oller. 

Vol. II No. 1 Book Selection for Children, edited by Rachael DeAngelo. 
Vol. If No. 2 Film Service in Public Libraries, edited by Eugene Pringle. 


Vol. IX No. 3 Raising The Standards: College Libraries, edited by 
Felix Hirsch. 


Vol. II No. 4 Recruitment and Manpower, by Donald Hunt. 
Vol. II Nos. 1 and 2 Library Education, edited by John Harvey. 


Orders may be addressed to 


Drexel Library Quarterly, Graduate School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute of: Technology 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19104 
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PBecalifad 


DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 











Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
dlgtasl designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 
library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 
the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 
finest quality covers and binding 
skills. They are extra-protected with a 
tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 





Oreasure Orove 
_for “Homeward Bound” Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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“Beyond 1984” 

Jesse Shera, in “Beyond 1984” (ALA Bulletin, 
January 1967), goes too fat in his castigation of 
Ralph Shaw as the arch-enemy of library auto- 
mation. To risk an oversimplification, Shera 
seems to infer that Shaw’s early contribution to 
automation, the famous Rapid Selector, didn’t 
work many years ago; ergo, he has been a re- 
gressive opponent of automation ever since. 
Mr. Shera knows better than this. 

Shaw’s sin, if it is one, is that he insists on 
using the classic scientific management ap- 
proach in analyzing various automation systems 
in terms of their library applications. By mak- 
ing sharp analyses of the net cost of each op- 
eration involved, he has frequently deflated the 
exaggerated and sometimes arrogant preten- 
sions about given systems. I think this ap- 
proach makes good sense, is intellectually hon- 
est, and Shaw, in his gadfly role, is performing 
a useful service to the profession. 

No librarian with sense is against automation 
whenever it can be usefully employed in a par- 
ticular situation. Indeed, we have been automat- 
ing for some generations now, ever since, in 
fact, we began using typewriters and telephones. 
We should and will continue to do so. When 
the chips are down, however, none of us can 
afford to be soft-headed about hardware, and 
each of us has a fundamental obligation to 
examine each product most carefully before 
opting for any particular system. 

This whole subject deserves a thorough air- 
ing and as a good background piece, I recom- 
mend Rose Sellers’ excellent article, “A Dif- 
ferent Drummer . . .” which appeared in the 
Journal of Education for Librarianship (vol. 6, 
no. 3, Winter 1966). It deserves wide reading. 


Rocer H. McDonovuce 
Director 

New Jersey State Library 
Trenton ` 


More on Exhibits 


Three additional cheers for Lee Ash’s “Three 
Cheers for Exhibits” letter published in the 


ALA Builetin, January 1967. 

As immediate past chairman of Exhibits 
Round Table, it is reassuring to me to see a li- 
brarian speak out in print regarding the value 
of exhibits. This is especially true since many 
of the exhibitors have complained with increas- 
ing frequency of an apparent lack of interest 
or appreciation in the exhibits on both the na- 
tional and local level. 

ERT has repeatedly attempted to stimulate 
interest in exhibits. During the past year, we 
instituted awards for outstanding exhibits, judged 
by a committee of librarians, with the hope it 
would produce even more desire among exhibi- 
tors to offer their equipment and products with 
creative and functional exhibits. 

I agree with Mr. Ash in his praise of Chris 
Hoy for his fine organization of exhibits, a most 
dificult and sometimes frustrating job, I am sure. 
While it is impossible to keep all exhibitors hap- 
py all of the time, Mr. Hoy has done a memor- 
able job under increasingly demanding condi- 
tions. With increscent exhibit space requests and 
all exhibitors demanding the best locations, Mr. 
Hoy’s position draws no envy from this exhibi- 
tor. Librarians can ease this situation by spend- 
ing as much time as possible visiting all the 
exhibit areas. 

Thank you, Mr. Ash, for taking the time and 
effort to express your thoughts. I am confident 
all exhibitors hope your attitude is contagious 
and that other librarians will express ideas to 
improve exhibits. 


James L. THOMPSON 
Sales Manager 


Baker and Taylor Co. 
Monence, M. 







meet John Greenwood, Ebenezer Fox, and 
Joseph Martin, three of the many teen-aged 


BOYS ın THE REVOLUTION 


Artist-writer Jack Coggins supplies the continuity 
and creates authentic drawings for selections from 
the diaries and journals of these three young 
Americans in the war for independence. 


They tell you what they did, what they wore, 
the gear they carried, the weapons they used, 
the ships they sailed on, and about the cam- 
paigns in which they fought. The stories of 
John, Ebenezer, and Joseph will capture atten- 
tion from readers ten and older, including pa- 
rents, teachers, older brothers, and all who 
enjoy American history. 96 pages, large format, 
profusely illustrated, end paper maps, Library 
Binding. LC66-22825 Dewey: 973.38 May $4.50 


STACK POLE 
Cameron and Kelker Streets » Harrisburg, Pa, 17105 
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“I looked it up in Collier’s’ 


ie 
Re 
he 


-among secondary school librarians, 


Be po Wee 


‘Collier's is the encyclopedia 
used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Small, medium, large 
...and everything in between 


Protect every book you have with a cover that will last as 
long as the binding itself. Use Gaylord Book Jacket Covers. 
Every size you could possibly need, including longs and extra 
longs. Exact size or adjustable. 


Made only of first-quality, clear, tough 1% mil Mylar® 
bonded to strong, white kraft backing paper. Ideal protection 
for short books, tall books, thin books, thick books .. . all 
books. And so quick and convenient to use! 


Exact Size Mylar Covers Adjustable Mylar Covers 
in 55 precisely cut stand- in 6 fold-to-fit sizes that 
ard lengths, from 8 to 16 cover all books from 7-1/8 
inches, plus longs and to 16 inches, plus longs 
extra longs. and extra longs. 


Order a supply now. Have them on hand when your next 
shipment of books comes in. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS, ING. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK ' STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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It is with deep sadness that we record the death of Flora Belle 
Ludington, on March 23. Miss Ludington, President of ALA in 1953-54, 
was active in many professional endeavors throughout her notable 
career. 


Preliminary information on the 1967 IFLA Meeting to be held in Toronto, 
August 15-19, was given in this column in the April issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. Additional information just in from IFLA states that all 
member associations must send a list of their delegates and observers 
to the IFLA Secretariat. Therefore, if you are planning to attend 
the IFLA Meeting in any capacity whatsoever, be sure to inform your 
library association. ALA members intending to attend are asked to 
notify the International Relations Office, ALA Headquarters. Please 
do this as soon as you can so that we can include you in the list of 
accredited delegates from the Association. 


Mrs. Claire Leeds Wray has joined the Headquarters staff to handle public 
relations and publicity for the San Francisco Conference this summer. 
She was with the’San Francisco Examiner from 1944-1966 as reporter, 
feature writer, and organizations editor and has taught courses and 
conducted seminars and workshops in publicity and journalism. We know 
the Conference will benefit very much from her skill and experience 
and we are very glad to have her with us. 


"Louis Round Wilson: Librarian and Administrator", by Maurice F. Tauber, 
has just been published by the Columbia University Press. Mr. Wilson 
was President of ALA in 1935-36. 


ALA's Executive Board, under the chairmanship of President Gaver, will 
hold its 1967 Spring Meeting at ALA Headquarters April 27-29. Com- ; 
mittees of the Board and of the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee will meet here at about the same time: PEBCO Budget’ Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Vosper, chairman (April 25-26); ALA Publishing Board, Mr. 
Moore, chairman (April 25-26); Headquarters Personnel Committee aE 
the Executive Board, Mr. Talmadge, chairman (April 26); Executive 
Board Space Needs Committee, Miss Laich, chairman (April 26); and the 
PEBCO J. Morris Jones-World Book EGS cTOEeese RHE Goals Award Jury, ` 


Mr. Vosper, chairman (April 28). 
die egt | 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


April 12, 1967 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25~July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 
21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter Meeting: if anuary 8-13, Bal Harbour, Florida. 
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MARCH 10 


RECENT HOMILETICAL THOUGHT 


Edited by William Toohey and William Thompson. An 
annotated bibliography of books, articles, and dissertations 
written in English on preaching during the period 1935-65. 
304 pages $4.75 


APRIL 10 


GUIDING YOUR CHILD TOWARD 
COLLEGE 


By Charles A. Bucher, Helmuth W. Joel, and Gertrude A. 
Joel. A step-by-step program for parents in planning for their 
child's education from birth to first year of college. 192 
pages. $3.50 


RELIGION AND CONTEMPORARY 
WESTERN CULTURE 


Edited by Edward Cell. Readings from thirty-four well- 
known scholars that provide an introduction to theories of 
the relation of religion to culture. Bibliography with each 
section. 400 pages. $7.95 


SURPRISES IN THE BIBLE 


By Clovis G. Chappell. Fresh new sermons about amazing 
people and unexpected events in the Bible from Moses 
through Paul, centering on the ministry of Jesus. 128 pages. 

$2.50 


CREEDS IN COLLISION 


By R. Benjamin Garrison, An examination of the ideologies 
such as communism, secularism, and Playboyism that attract 
men today, and how they contrast with the Christian faith. 
112 pages. $2.50 


FRANK MASON NORTH 


By Creighton Lacy. A biography of Frank Mason North, the 
dynamic Methodist renowned for his work in the field of 
mission, the social gospel, and the ecumenical movement. 
304 pages. $6.50 


WHEN CRISIS COMES 


By T. Cecil Myers. Twelve sermons that deal with the com- 
mon problems of life—anxiety, guilt, doubt—and how they 
can be coped with successfully through the Christian faith. 
176 pages. $3 


THE GLORIOUS IMPERATIVE 


By Everett W. Palmer. Bishop Palmer talks to laymen and 
clergy alike about what the church can be and should be in 
politics, education, business, and the government. 160 pages. 


$3 


MAY & 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TEST AMENT 


By John Bright. A convincing book that explores the prob- 
lems of using the Old Testament in Christian preaching with 
special emphasis on the question of biblical authority. 272 
pages. $5.50 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT AND 
THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


By Mary Alice Douty Edwards. A comprehensive look at 
the whole field of development, enlistment, and pre-service 
and inservice training of leaders in Christian education. 224 


pages. $4.50 


MAN, THE MANIPULATOR 


By Everett L. Shostrom. A practical self-help book of psy- 
chology that describes how and why we control each other 
and ourselves and the danger to mental health it can cause. 
256 pages. $4.95 


BY THE RIVER OF NO RETURN 


By Don lan Smith. A rancher-preacher reflects on the mean- 
ing of life and the wonder of God in the rugged country 
around his Idaho ranch. 112 pages. $2.50 


PROTESTANT FAITH AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


By Philip Wogaman. A constructive analysis of the many 
problems that arise in church-state relationships because of 
religion's inevitable involvement in political action. 256 


pages. $4.75 


JUNE 3 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Georg Fohrer; translated by David Green. A survey of 
the present state of Old Testament studies. The detailed bib- 
liographies take into account English as well as continental 
works, $9.50 


MUSIC LEADERSHIP IN THE 
CHURCH 


By Erik Routley. A ‘‘Basic Music Book™" that develops the 
historical, theological, and biblical background of church 
music with many suggestions for today's church musicians. 
128 pages. Paper, $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE + NEW YORK 


at 


THE ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
PARIS 


HEAD LIBRARIAN 


se 












to continue the development of a special library in 


aeS, 
ocx 


es development economics recently established te serve 
is the research and information needs of the O.E.C.D. 
ie DEVELOPMENT CENTRE. Responsibilities include the 
Be administration of the Library and its staff, re*erence 
se work and book selection. 


Essential qualifications: University and Librery de- 
grees; economic background; experience, pre*erably 
international, in an economics collection; familiarity 
with economic development literature; excellent En- 
glish, very good knowledge of French and, if pos- 
sible, of a third language. 


Candidates acceptable from Member countries only 
(Western Europe, United States, Canada and Japan), 


eee 


Minimum tax-free emoluments (O.E.C.D. contribution 
to Provident Fund included) approximately 49,000 
French francs per annum (married, non-resident). In- 
stallation grants, children's allowances and other 
fringe benefits. Generous vacation and home leave 


ete 
i 


Sees 


2 arrangements. 
Bs 
i Applications with detailed curriculum vitae and spe- 
#:  cifying “Librarians” should reach Personnel Divi- 
$s sion, 2, rue André-Pascal, Paris 16ème before June 5. 
aaan 





ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of irdividual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 





brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


A C. McClurg E Co 


SINCE 1844 


the nation’s only COMPLETE bock service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, III. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 
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| WASHINGTON 
REPORT 





From the ALA Washington Office 
by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


HOUSE ACTION ON COPYRIGHT 
REVISION UNDERWAY 

A House vote on the copyright revision bill 
(H.R.2512) was put off till April 11, when con- 
troversy over sections on community antenna tele- 
vision and juke box recordings threatened to drag 
floor debate on into the late evening hours. Ap- 
proval of this legislation, the first revision since 
1909, would culminate almost twelve years’ effort. 
This work, begun in 1955 with a comprehensive 
study by the Copyright Office, concluded with 22 
days of public hearings before the House Judici- 
ary Committee in 1965 and 54 executive closed 
sessions of the committee in 1966. 

In the Senate, hearings on the companion bill 
(S.597) were begun March 15. Charles F. Gos- 
nell, chairman of the ALA Committee on Copy- 
right Issues and director of the New York Uni- 
versity Libraries, presented testimony on behalf 
of the association April 4, when he appeared 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights. 


ESEA EXTENSION RECOMMENDED 


H.R.7819, a revised bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative John Brademas (D., Ind.) April 3, em- 
bodies amendments suggested during the March 
hearings of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1967. 

The original administration bill, H.R.6230, 
sponsored by Committee Chairman Carl Perkins, 
carried a variety of amendments to other legis- 
lation and to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (ESEA), including a one-year 
extension through June 30, 1968, of aid to schools 
for Indian children and to Defense Department 
overseas dependents schools under Title II 
(School Library Resources, Textbooks, and Other 
Instructional Materials). 

The Brademas bill (H.R.7819) would extend 
the authorizations for all provisions of ESEA to 
June 30, 1969. This evidently represents a com- 
promise worked out during the closed executive 
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sessions on the legislation following the public 
hearings. As the law now reads, the authorizations 
to provide funds for these programs are due to 
expire June 30, 1968. H.R. 7819 would authorize 
$150 million to carry on Title II programs in 
fiscal 1969, the same as the 1968 authorization. 

The Perkins bill, in line with administration 
recommendations, would not have provided at this 
time for any extension beyond fiscal 1968. How- 
ever, the majority of witnesses appearing before 
the committee supported a five-year extension 
without further delay. The committee’s report on 
the bill, giving a detailed explanation of the 
amendments, will probably be issued in another 
week or so. 

Richard L. Darling, president of the American 
Association of School Librarians and director, 
Department of Instructional Materials, Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, submitted a state- 
ment endorsing the bill during the course of hear- 
ings. He urged extension of ESEA for another 
five years with increased authorizations “to assure 
a continuing effort to achieve quality education 
for the boys and girls of the United States through 
expanded school library resources.” Mr. Darling 
also called attention to several serious shortcom- 
ings and difficulties in working with Title II pro- 
grams. 


One is that, despite the authorization of $150 million 
in Title II of the act for fiscal year 1968, the budget 
recommendation for fiscal year 1968 is only $105 mil- 
lion. As you know, Title II has to do with school li- 
brary resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials. Since even the authorization of $150 million 
was thought by those working in the field as woefully 
inadequate for overcoming the critical gaps existing 
in this educational area throughout the nation, it is 
easy to see the great concern of those persons engaged 
in this field and aware of this distressing situation. We 
hope that your committee will correct this difficulty. 
We are pleased, however, that the bill provides con- 
tinuation of the benefits of the Act to Indian children 
enrolled in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and chil- 
dren in overseas dependents schools operated by the 
Department of Defense... . 

As would be expected with a new program, many 
school systems experienced difficulties at the outset. 
Most problems related to delays at the federal and 
state levels in preparing and approving state plans and 
regulations. Others resulted from school library staffs 
being too small to continue effectively former levels of 
service to students and teachers while completing care- 
ful selection of materials to be purchased with Title 
II funds. To administer this important expanded pro- 
gram efficiently and promptly requires a strong ad- 
ministrative staff, which does not exist in many school 
districts which do not have even one trained school 
librarian. Lack of sufficient administrative staff is 
also a serious handicap in many large city school sys- 


fe WARRANTY 

Wy We warrant that the binding cov 

SSF ® ered by this invoice is LIBRARY 
BINDING and complies with all requirements } 
of the LBI Standard For Library Binding except (3 
as noted on this invoice, This statement is mad 
pursuant to Section 2.2 of the LBI Standar 
For Library Binding and Rules 1(c) and 4 o 
the Trade Practice Regulation For The Library 
Binding Industry, promulgated by the Federa 
Trade Commission August 20, 1954. 





Write today for your copy of the LBI Standard an 


other free literature, including a complete 
Certified Library Binders. 


list 


of 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street « Boston, Mass. 02109 
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“A beautiful evening of stirring lyric 
grandeur, brave, poignant and filled 
with unvanquished beauty. An emo- 
tional experience that is not often 
matched.”  —Richard Watts, Jr., N.Y. Post 


The works of 


LANGSTON HUGHES 
COUNTEE CULLEN 

JULIAN BOND 

RICHARD WRIGHT 

LE ROI JONES 

ARNA BONTEMPS 

W. C. HANDY 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


performed by 

LEON BIBB 

ROSCOE LEE BROWNE 
GLORIA FOSTER 
MOSES GUNN 

ELLEN HOLLY 

JAMES EARL JONES 
JOSEPHINE PREMICE 
CICELY TYSON 


an original cast album Vst 


a hand is on the gate 





Direct from Broadway, the original cast 
production! 


Two LP’s full of Negro poetry and song 
for the price of one record only. 


8 
i FOLKWAYS) 


Verve/ Folkways Records is a division of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Inc. 


Chesterfield 


MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 
12 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 10007 
Please send me the original cast album 
“A Hand is on the Gate”. Enclosed is my 
check or M.O. for two LP’s for the price 


of one. [] Mono $4.00 [O Stereo $4.50 
postpaid U.S.A. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Sre a 4 o 

GET FREE 32 PAGE CATALOG 


listing thousands of records, unlimited 
selection from Chesterfield, the world’s 
largest exclusive mail order distributor 
of records. 


tems. Attention should be given to the needs of lo- 
calities as well as the states. 


HEA HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


The House Special Education Subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Representative Edith 
Green (D., Ore.), has announced that hearings 
will begin April 17 on the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1967 (H.R. 6232). ALA has been 
invited to present testimony on April 20. This 
legislation, outlined in the April column, would 
extend the Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA) 
for another five years, through fiscal year 1973. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE PROPOSED 


On April 5, President Johnson in a message 
to Congress (H.Doc.95) recommended an in- 
crease in postal rates for all classes of mail. That 
same day, Representative Thaddeus J. Dulski 
(D., N.Y), House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee chairman, introduced legislation de- 
signed to carry out the President’s proposals— 
H.R.7977, the “Postal Revenue Act of 1967.” 

The rate recommendations are as follows: First 
class and airmail: A one-cent increase in postage 
for cards and letters sent first class or airmail, 
effective July 1, 1967. Second class: An average 
increase of 22 per cent for all categories of second 
class mail, phased over a three-year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1968. Third class: An average 
increase of 28 per cent for all categories of third 
class mail. The rate increase for single pieces of 
mail will go into effect July 11, 1967, and the 
bulk rate increase on January 1, 1968. Fourth 
class: An average increase of 21 per cent for 
special rate fourth class mail (mainly books and 
records), effective July 1, 1967. Special surcharge 
on odd-sized envelopes which cannot be processed 
by postal machinery. This will go into effect in 
two years and is designed to discourage the use 
of envelopes which cannot be rapidly processed 
through postal machinery. 

In regard to the fourth class, special rate for 
libraries and educational materials, the proposed 
change would be as follows: The general rate 
would go up from 10¢ for the first pound and 5¢ 
for each additional pound to 16¢ for the first two 
pounds and 6¢ for each additional pound. The 
library rate would go from 4¢, first pound, plus 
l¢ each additional pound to 8¢, first 2 pounds, 
plus 3¢ each additional pound. 

House hearings were expected to begin about 
mid-April. If approved as proposed, these in- 
creases will produce $700 million in postal rev- 
enue in fiscal 1968. 


HEARING SET ON OBSCENE MAIL 


The House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has tentatively scheduled hearings April 


12 and 13 to consider H.R.426, a bill to provide 
for the return of obscene mail matter. This legis- 
lation, introduced by Representative Glenn Cun- 
ningham (R., Neb.) on January 10, was passed 
in similar form by the House in both the 88th 
Congress (by a vote of 325 to 19) and the 89th 
Congress (360 to 21), but has not yet been taken 
up by the Senate. 

So far in this session, thirteen other Congress- 
men and five Senators have sponsored similar 
legislation, which would permit mail recipients 
to return to the Postmaster General mail which 
they considered “obscene, lewd, lascivious, in- 
decent, filthy, or vile.” The Senate companion 
S.926 (identical bill) was introduced by Senator 
Roman L. Hruska (R., Neb.) on February 8. 

If enacted, this legislation would set up a pro- 
cedure whereby recipients of obscene mail could 
return it to the postoffice and request the Post- 
master General to notify the sender to stop send- 
ing such mail to him or his children. If, after 30 
days from the date of such notice, the Postmaster 
General believes that the sender is violating the 
notice, a complaint will be mailed to the sender, 
and he will be given an opportunity for a hear- 
ing. If the violation continues, the sender may 
subsequently be punished for contempt of court. 

A similar Senate bill was also introduced April 
4 (S.1425), sponsored by Senators Dodd (D., 
Conn.), Bayh (D., Ind.), Fong (R., Hawaii), and 
Thurmond (R., S.C.), which aims to prohibit 


“pandering advertisements” in the mails. This 


bill further specifies that violators “shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both.” eee 


ORIENTATION SESSION 
JUNIOR MEMBERS 
ROUND TABLE 


SUNDAY, JUNE 25, 1967 2 P.M. 


Cosponsored by ALA Membership Committee 


Orientation for persons attending their first 
ALA, new ALA members, new exhibitors, 
JMRT members, and ALA members eligible for 
JMRT membership (ALA members under 35 
years of age or less than five years in the pro- 
fession). 


Speaker—Robert Vosper 
Immediate Past President of ALA 


Followed by small group discussion with ALA 
resource persons. 


Come and get acquainted with ALA and with 
other librarians. 





ET A LE EE BIE RE EO 


Bibliographie Courante d’ Articles 
de Périodiques Postérieurs à 1944 


sur les Problèmes POLITIQUES, ECONOMIQUES et SOCIAUX 
(Index to Post-1944 Periodical Articles on 

Political, Economie and Social Problems) 

Foundation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Paris 


Estimated 304,000 cards, 17 volumes 


Prepublication price: $950.00; after January 31, 1968: $1190.00 


Subject Index to 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR DOCUMENTATION, 1957-1964 


Central Library, International Labour Office, Geneva 

Estimated 15,000 entries, 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $55.00; after January 31, 1968: $70.00 

10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


a L 
G. K. HALL E CAL 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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GALE REPRINTS 


IMPORTANT BOOKS IN THESE CATEGORIES NOW BACK IN PRINT 


Printing and Bibliography = Language and Literature = Genealogy, 
Heraldry, Names a Literary and Historical Dictionaries a Area 
Studies and Geography = Author Biography a United States History 
Biographical ‘Dictionaries a Social Science a Association Reference 
REPRESENTING THE WORKS OF THESE AND OTHER AUTHORS 


Adams, W(illiam) Davenport 
Allibone, S(amuel) Austin 
Arvine, Kazlitt 


Baernreither, J(oseph) M(aria) 


Baginsky, Paul Ben 

Baker, William Spohn 
Barrere, Albert 

Black, George F. 

Bolton, Henry Carrington 
Bradford, Thomas Lindsley 
Brewer, E(benezer) Cobham 
Brockett, Paul 

Brooks, Robert Clarkson 
Burke, W(illiam) J(eremiah) 
Callahan, Edward W. 
Cannon, Carl L. 

Chambers, Robert 

Davis, Edward Z. 

Dobell, Bertram 

Dole, Nathan Haskell 
Duyckinck, Evert Augustus 
Duyckinck, George Long 
Edwards, Everett E. 
Farrow, Edward S. 

Field, Thomas W. 

Ford, Paul L(eicester) 

Frey, Albert R. 

Gamble, William B. 
Gannett, Henry 

Gatfield, George 

Gough, Henry 


Griffin, Appleton Prentiss Clark 


Harbottle, Thomas Benfield 
Haskell, Daniel C. 

Hasse, Adelaide R. 
Hollander, Jacob H. 

Hone, William 

Horne, Thomas Hartwell 


Hume, Abraham 

Kirk, John Foster 
Lancour, Harold 

Latham, Edward 
Lawrence, A(lberta) 
Leland, C. G. 

Little, Charles Eugene 
Livermore, Mary A. 

Lowe, Robert William 
Lowndes, William Thomas 
McKay, George L. 
Meynen, Emil 

Nares, Robert 

North, S(imon) N(ewton) D(exter) 
O'Callaghan, Edmund Bailey 
O'Connor, Evangeline M. 
Parker, James 

Phyfe, William Henry P. 
Powell, William H. 

Pratt, Ida 

Preuss, Arthur 

Ragatz, Lowell Joseph 
Roberts, William 

Rogers, May 

Shippen, Edward 

Smith, Eldson C(oles) 
Stevens, Albert Clark 
Sturgis, Russell 
Tompkins, Hamilton Bullock 
Trubner, Nikolaus 

Walsh, William S. 

Warner, Charles Dudley 
Wells, Carolyn 

Wheeler, Charles G. 
Wheeler, William A. 
Willard, Francis E. 

Wright, Thomas 

Yonge, Charlotte M(ary) 
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preconferences 





ORIENTATION OF THE 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL ADULT 
TO THE USE 
OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Workshop sponsored by the Adult Ser- 


the use of the public catalog, and finding 
one’s way around the library; to present 
tentative principles and criteria for devel- 
oping effective methods and techniques of 
orientation; to determine the aspects of 
orientation most needing attention and im- 


vices Division/Reference Services Division 
Orientation Committee; with the coopera- 
tion of the Public Library Association 


provement, and to define the steps to be 
taken to find solutions and to set priorities 
for their implementation; to stimulate crea- 


tive thinking concerning library applica- 


Thursday, 22, 
ursday, June tions of techniques and technical aids and 


7:30 p.m., to Del Webb’s ; l 
Saturday, June 24 Pam shines to consider the potential of various means 
5:00 p.m previously developed for use in other situ- 


ations. 

Registration fee, $30, includes two luncheons 
and one banquet. Advance registration is 
required and will be limited to 300. Regis- 
tration will be accepted only for the full 
period, including scheduled meals, and the 
deadline for receipt of application is June 


Program chairman, Richard Parsons, Balti- 
more County Public Library, Towson, Md. 
Purpose: To present a “state of the art” re- 
port on the orientation of out-of-school 
adults to the use of the library, with spe- 


cific attention to the use of reference tools, 
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Would You Throw 
Away Money? 


Why Throw Away Paperbacks? 


If rapid deterioration is your problem 
with paperbacks, PERMA-BOUND, 
the attractive and durable plastic 
laminated hard cover binding, is 
your answer. Practical, inexpensive 
PERMA-BOUND paperbacks are 
guaranteed for fifty circulations or 
two years, whichever comes first. 





“built-in” 


PERMA-BOUND binding 
is GUARANTEED for 50 
circulations or 2 years, 

whichever comes first 


Every paperback in 


PERMA-BOUNDS are eligible for purchase 
with Federal funds under Titles I, Il, HI. 
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And you can either have the paper- 
backs now in your possession 
PERMA-BOUND, or order from our 
list of over 4000 titles especially 
selected for schools and libraries. 
Join the ‘‘paperback revolution’... 
specify PERMA-BOUND! 


PERMA-BOUND 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., Dept. A-3 
Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 


0 Please send a FREE SAMPLE of a Perma-Bound 
without obligation. 


O Please send catalogs of Perma-Bound paperbacks 
now available. 


O Please send information on how we can have 
paperbacks now in our possession Perma-Bound. 


Si, ee ee 
TITLE 

INSTITUTION 

ADDRESS 


oe ee Oe ee oe ae ae ee ee ee oe ee ee es eee 
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15. All ASD and RSD members have re- 
ceived a special mailing; others may re- 
quest registration information from Barbara 
Boyd, Alameda County Free Library, 224 
West Winton Avenue, Hayward, Calif., 
94541. See the January 1967 ALA Bulletin, 
pages 79-82, for a hotel reservation form. 
Those planning to attend this workshop 
are advised to double up where possible, 
as available space in this motor hotel is 
limited. 

Thursday, June 22 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 

Registration 


Friday, June 23 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 
Registration and informal coffee hour 


10:00 a.m. 

Introduction to the workshop and review of 
the state of the art 

Presiding, Richard Parsons 

Speaker: Kathleen Molz, editor, Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, Bronx, N.Y. 


12:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Robert J. Morgan, trustee, Dakota- 
Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Luncheon followed by symposium designed 
to provide a review of techniques and 
methods of orientation in fields other than 
library service and to relate these tech- 
niques to library orientation problems. 

Traffic Flow and Layout—W. Grant Reames, 
chief store planner, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Color Psychology—H. Crane Day, Image 
Makers, Inc., San Francisco 

Signs and Symbols—Barbara Stauffacher, 
graphic arts specialist, San Francisco 

Reactor panel: Muriel L. Fuller, University 
of Wisconsin Library School, Madison; 
Howard W. Hubbard, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; David Sabsay, Santa 
Rosa-Sonoma County Public Library, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 


3:30 p.m. 


Free period for critical viewing of exhibits, 
including currently used techniques and 
materials, brochures, and devices produced 


preconferences 


Orientation of the Out-of-School Adult 


by libraries and commercial distributors, 
and featuring electronic and other methods 
which could be applied in the orientation 
of the library user. 


6:00 p.m. 
Cocktails (cash bar) 
7:00 p.m. 


Banquet 

Presiding, Dorothy Sinclair, president, Refer- 
ence Services Division 

A special presentation designed to discuss 
the potential of current technology not 
presently being used in library orientation. 

Speaker: Donald K. Stewart, Center for the 
Creative Application of Technology to 
Education, Texas A & M University, Col- 
lege Station, Tex. 


Saturday, June 24 
9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, president, 
Adult Services Division 

A panel will discuss criteria for developing 
and applying methods and techniques of 
orientation on the basis of the previous 
day’s presentations. 

Panel members: Marian M. Allen, University 
of Rochester Library, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Margaret C. Hannigan, New York State 
Library, Albany; Elaine von Oesen, North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh 


10:00 a.m. 
Coffee break 
10:30 a.m. 


Small group discussions to determine the 
aspects of orientation of the library user 
which most need attention and improve- 
ment, and to suggest steps to be taken to 
find solutions and initiate their imple- 
mentation. 


12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. 


Small groups will continue discussions and 
prepare recommendations for action 
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Securely at the top, Estey alone offers 
Vistabase” library equipment—the modern 
design that can make the big difference 
in your library. Carrels, tables, end panel 
reference shelves—all with Vistabase’® for 
beauty, maintenance and safety! 


YOUR INQUIRY will receive immediate attention. 


-E —) 2 oe CORPORATION 


FIVE CATHERINE STREET m RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


preconferences 


Junior College Libraries: Needs and Perspectives 


4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Helen E. Fry, president-elect, 
Public Library Association 

Analysis and summary of the workshop pro- 
gram and discussions 

Summarizer, Donald Wright, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield 





JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES: 
NEEDS AND PERSPECTIVES 


Program sponsored by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, Junior 
College Libraries Section; cosponsored by 
American Association of Junior Colleges/ 
Clearinghouse for Junior College Informa- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles/ 
School of Library Services, University of 
California, Los Angeles; in cooperation 
with the Library Administration Division 


Wednesday, June 21 


3:00 p.m. to University of California 
Saturday, June 24 Los Angeles 
12:00 noon 


Registration fee, $60, includes single room, 
meals, and local transportation; with dou- 
ble room, $55; without room and break- 
fast, $40. Request registration forms from 
ACRL office, ALA headquarters. 


Wednesday, June 21 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Registration 


4:00-5:30 p.m. 

Reception and open house hosted by Clear- 
inghouse for Junior College Information, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


6:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

Presiding, Harriett Genung, Mount San An- 
tonio College Library, Walnut, Calif. 

Welcome and greetings—Robert Vosper, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles / Wil- 
liam G. Shannon, associate executive di- 
rector, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges / George M. Bailey, ACRL executive 
secretary, ALA headquarters 

Defining the Need—Julio L. Bortolazzo, pres- 
ident, College of San Mateo 


Discussion 

Administrators and Librarians Define Library 
Needs in the Development of the New 
Campus—a panel discussion 

Panel members: Charles E. Chapman, presi- 
dent, Cuyahoga Community College, 
Cleveland; W. Russell McWhinney, Cuya- 
hoga Community College, Cleveland; Al- 
fred M. Phillips, vice-president for instruc- 
tion, Dallas County Junior College Dis- 
trict; Mayrelee Newman, Dallas County 
Junior College District 


Thursday, June 22 
7:30-8:30 a.m. 
Breakfast 


9:00-10:15 a.m. 

Presiding, Lynn Bartlett, director of learning 
resources, Oakland Community College, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Meeting the Need: The Library as it Sup- 
ports Instruction / Richard H. Kosaki, as- 
sistant to the president for community col- 
leges, University of Hawaii, Honolulu; 
Gerald E. Brogan, Community College 
System, University of Hawaii, Honolulu; 
Ronald T. Campbell, president, Monroe 
County Community College, Monroe, 
Mich.; David L. Reich, director of instruc- 
tional resources, Monroe County Commun- 
ity College, Monroe, Mich. 

Discussion 


10:15 a.m. 
Coffee break 


10:45 a.m.-12:00 noon 

Presiding, Richard L. Ducote, South Texas 
Junior College, Houston 

Miniaturization and Microforms—William T. 
Whitney, Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 

Research and the U.S. Office of Education— 
Eugene Kennedy, systems coordinator, Di- 
vision of Research Training and Dissemi- 
nation, Bureau of Research, U.S. Office 
of Education 

Discussion 


12:30-2:00 p.m. 
Luncheon 
Presiding, William G. Shannon 
The Clearinghouse for Junior College Infor- 
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Spring 
Books 
jrom 


HOW OLD IS OLD? by Leonore Klein; 
Pictures by Leonard Kessler 


A lively picture book, with illustrations to match 
its mood and ideas, dealing in a unique way 
with the many facets of age, a subject which has 
fascinated children from time immemorial. Two 
colors throughout. 

Ages 5-8 * 


March * $2.75 * $2.89 net* 


PAILS AND SNAILS by Kate Loree; 


HARVEY HOUSE 


THE CLOCK by Constantine Georgiou; 
Pictures by Bernard Lipscomb 


Poetic prose and distinctive pictures combine to 
produce a book for the youngest, complete with 
the farmer, his wife, his little boy, his cat, and 
the tiny mouse that lived in the farmhouse 
clock. Two colors throughout. 


February ° Ages5-8 * $2.95 * $2.97 net* 


Pictures by Audrey Walters 


An appealing picture book, in which two little 
girls discover the magic wonderland of sand and 
sea and the creatures that dwell therein. Its 
easy-to-remember lines will endear it to the 








February -° 


IT RAINS—IT SHINES by William J. Smith; 
Pictures by Shelley Lichterman 


Rain, drenching rain. The creatures of the forest 
run to their homes and hide. They wait and 
wait. Suddenly the sun breaks through, warm 
and bright. Couched in the simplest possible 
language, here is a story of hope triumphant. 
Four and two colors throughout. 


March * Ages5-8 °* $2.95 œ $2.97 net* 


THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM by Bernard Seeman; 


Ill. by James Barry 


Among such fascinating chapters as Man’s Dis- 
covery of Electricity, The Electron “River,” 
Magnets—Natural and Man-Made, Ou- Magnet 
Earth, are basic scientific concepts and simple 
experiments, carefully illustrated in four colors 
and black and white. 

Bibliography. Glossary. Index. 


May ° Ages11-14 ° $3.95 e» $3.79 net* 


* Library edition 


hearts of small-fry. Four and two colors. 
Ages 5-8 ° 


$2.95 * $2.97 net* 


Postponed from Fall 1966 
FROGGIE WENT A-COURTIN’ by Harriett; 
Pictures by the author 


An enchanting new version of the well-loved 
folktale about Mr. Froggie, who went a-courtin’ 
to Miss Mousie’s door, and all about all the 
little animals that came to the wedding. Four 
colors throughout. 

March + Ages5-8 » 


$3.50 œ $3.36 net* 


THE STORY OF GEMS AND SEMI- 
PRECIOUS STONES by Frederick H. Pough; 


Ill. by James Barry 


An absorbing account, by an acknowledged 
authority, of how gem minerals form; how a 
diamond bends light around corners; the exact- 
ing craft of gem cutting; how gems are used 
in industry; plus information about synthetic 
stones. Illustrated in four colors and black and 
white. Bibliography. Chart. Glossary. Index. 


May * Ages11-14 * $3.95 * $3.79 net* 


HARVEY HOUSE, INC. 
Publishers 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 10533 
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Junior College Libraries: Needs and Perspectives 


mation—Lorraine Mathies, associate direc- 
tor, information specialist, Clearinghouse 
for Junior College Information, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


2:30-3:15 p.m. 

Presiding, Andrew H. Horn, School of Li- 
brary Service, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Education for Junior College Librarianship— 
Norman E. Tanis, Kansas State College 
Library, Pittsburg 

Personnel Needs Survey—William K. Graing- 
er, Pasadena City College Library, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Discussion 


3:15 p.m. 
Refreshments 


3:45-5:00 p.m. 

The Role of the Library School in Develop- 
ing Personnel Resources—a panel discus- 
sion 

Panel members: Andrew H. Horn; Martha 


Boaz, School of Library Science, Univer- | 


sity of Southern California, Los Angeles; 

Sister M. Lucille, dean, School of Library 

Science, Immaculate Heart College; Stuart 

Baillie, California State College, San Jose 
Reaction and summary: Marie T. Mills, 

vice-president, Instruction, Mount San 

Antonio College, Walnut, Calif. 
Discussion 


6:30-8:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

Presiding, Alice Griffith, Mohawk Valley 
Community College, Utica, N.Y. 

The Library and the Laser—W. C. Bennett, 
vice-president, Precision Instrument Com- 
pany, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Discussion 


8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Ruth M. Christensen, California 
State College, Los Angeles 

The Library and Other Media—John B. 
Nance, instructional materials technolo- 
gist, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
Calif. 

Discussion 


9:00-10:00 p.m. 


Demonstration of microform control equip- 
ment 


Friday, June 23 
7:30-8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 


8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Tours of Junior College Libraries 

#1—Los Angeles Junior College District 
Libraries: Los Angeles Valley Col- 
lege / Los Angeles City College / East 
Los Angeles College/Los Angeles 
Trade Technical College 

#2-—Orange County Junior College Li- 
braries: Fullerton Junior College / Cy- 
press Junior College /Golden West 
College 

#3—San Gabriel Valley Junior College 
Libraries: Rio Hondo College / Mount 
San Antonio College / Citrus College 


6:30 p.m. 
Dinner 


Saturday, June 24 
7:30-8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 
Informal group discussions 


9:00-10:15 a.m. 


Presiding, James O. Wallace, San Antonio 
College, San Antonio, Texas 
Meeting the Need: Library Facilities and 
Equipment 
The Architect Views the Building—Robert 
H. Reed, director of facilities informa- 
tion service, American Association of 
Junior Colleges 
The Library Consultant Views the Build- 
ing—Ralph E. Ellsworth, University of 
Colorado 
The Librarian Views the Instructional 
Media Facilities-Warren B. Hicks, 
Chabot College, Hayward, Calif. 


10:15 a.m. 
Coffee break 


10:45 a.m.-12:00 noon 

Presiding, Harriett Genung 

Reactor panel: Alfred M. Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent for instruction, Dallas County Junior 
College District; James O. Wallace 
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Look over Ginn’s new 
Enrichment Books 








TEENAGERS AND THE LAW 

By JOHN PAUL HANNA. Author-attorney Hanna 
explains the workings of the law in terms that 
young people can understand. Real-life case 
situations illustrate legal concepts in action. This 
new paperback “‘can make a contribution of the 
utmost significance in preparing the citizens of 
tomorrow for their responsibilities.’ —BAYLEss 
MANNING, DEAN, STANFORD SCHOOL OF LAW 


TODAY’S WORLD IN FOCUS: 
GINN STUDIES IN DEPTH 


Edited by LINDLEy J. STILEs. A new series of de- 
tailed studies of significant culture areas. Each 
paperback is a basic, comprehensive unit, treat- 
ing one major country or culture in depth. Now 
available: CHINA, INDONESIA, THAILAND, AF- 
RICA, ISRAEL, THE SOVIET UNION, MEXICO, and 
BRAZIL. (Titles in preparation include THE MID- 
DLE EAST, ARGENTINA AND CHILE, INDIA and 
JAPAN. ) 


For younger readers... 


A DAY WITH TUPI 

By FRAN HUBBARD. Illustzated by ED VELLA. Share an exciting day in 
the life of Tupi, an Indian boy of the Sierras. Tupi’s family, friends, and 
adventures will charm and captivate children. Author Hubbard, a long- 
time resident of Yosemite, has created an authentic, accurate story of 
Indian life in the early days of California. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS OF THE SIERRA 

By FRAN HUBBARD. Illustrated by WILLIAM D. Berry. Would you like 
to meet a mountain lion? Join a group of children on a nature walk in 
a California national park, and learn about Sierra animals from moun- 
tain lions to meadow mice. In this delightfully illustrated book, a ranger 
describes the lives and habits of over 30 animals. “Appealing . . . ex- 
cellent line drawings.’ —LIBRARY JOURNAL 


GINN LIBRARY SERVICES 


125 Second Ave., Waltham, Mass. 02154 
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TECHNIQUES OF SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS 


Program sponsored by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, Rare 
Books Section 


Thursday, June 22, Stanford University, 
2:00 p.m. to Stanford, California 
Saturday, June 24, 

8:00 p.m. 


Registration fee, $40, includes all meals, ex- 
cept breakfast, and local transportation. 
Advance registration is required (The San 
Francisco libraries tour will be provided 
at an additional cost of $2.) Dormitory 
accommodations are available on campus 
at additional cost. Send check or money 
order, payable to American Library As- 
sociation, to ACRL office, ALA head- 
quarters. 


Thursday, June 22 
2:00 p.m. 

Registration 

Exhibition 


6:00 p.m. 
Reception and dinner 


Friday, June 23 
10:00 a.m. 

Methods of Disposing of Duplicate and Un- 
wanted Material—a panel discussion 

Speakers: Edwin Castagna, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; Edwin Wolf, 2d, The 
Library Company of Philadelphia; J. M. 
Edelstein, University Library, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon—speaker to be announced 


2:00 p.m. 


Exhibition Techniques—a panel discussion 

Speakers: P. William Filby, Maryland His- 
torical Society; Dorothy Bowen, Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif.; 
Mrs. Jean Tuckerman, University Library, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The World of Storytelling 


6:30 p.m. 


Reception and dinner 


The Fine Art of Abdicating Responsibility— 
Richard Dillon, Sutro Library, San Fran- 
cisco 


Saturday, June 24 
9:30 a.m. 


Valuation and Appraisal—a panel discussion 

Speakers: Robert F. Metzdorf, appraiser of 
books and manuscripts, New York; An- 
dreas L. Brown, appraiser of books and 
manuscripts, San Francisco; Frederick R. 
Goff, Rare Books Division, Library of 
Congress; William P. Stickney, Western 
Regional Office, Internal Revenue Service, 
San Francisco 


12:00 noon 
Luncheon 


1:30 p.m. 

Buses leave for San Francisco 

Tour of San Francisco Public Library and 
University of San Francisco Library 


5:00 p.m. 
Reception 


THE WORLD OF STORYTELLING 


Institute sponsored by the Children’s Ser- 
vices Division 

Program chairman, Mrs. Mae J. Durham, 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


Friday, June 23, 


4:00 p.m., to San Francisco 
Saturday, June 24, Hilton Hotel 
10:00 p.m. 


Registration fee, $25, includes luncheon and 
dinner on Saturday. Advance registration 
is required with a deadline of June 1. 
Delegates planning to attend this institute 
should register in advance by using the 
special form included in the April 1967 
issue of Top of the News. Send check or 
money order, payable to American Library 
Association, to the CSD office, ALA head- 
quarters. To make your hotel reservation 
be sure to use the postcard form in the 
January 1967 ALA Bulletin, pages 79-82. 
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from COWBOYS AND THE SONGS THE 


Spring Roundup of Young Scott Books 


Have You Seen Trees? 


By Joanne Oppenheim 

Illustrated by Irwin Rosenhouse 

A young picture book about nature perception 
which helps a child learn how many different 


ways there are for him to “see” trees. 
Grades K-1, $3.95 


What Does The Sun Do? 


By Jean Kinney/Illustrated by Cle Kinney 
Simple concepts about the sun are developed 
from the direct experiences of a young boy in 
the Southwest during one day’s observation. 
Grades K-3, $3.95 


A Good Knight For Dragons 


Written and illustrated by Roger Bradfield 
What happens when an inexperiencec prince 
and a fearsome dragon meet proves to be just 


as great a surprise to them as to the reader. 
Grades 1-4, $3.95 


Autun And The Bear 


Retold by Anita Feagles 

Illustrated by Gertrude Barrer-Russell 

A 13th century Icelandic legend of one man’s 
adventures in the medieval Europe of the 


Vikings comes vividly alive in unusually fine 
pictures. Grades K-4, $3.95 


Cowboys & The Songs They Sang 


By Samuel J. Sackett 

Illustrated with period photographs 

A documentary of the Old West which com- 
bines its songs (with simple piano acccmpani- 
ment) and photographs with valid historical 


background. Grades 3 up, $5.95 
Building A Skyscraper 
By Eve Marie Iger 


Photographs by Martin Iger 

A dramatic picture-story about the construc- 
tion of a modern skyscraper, from architect’s 
plans to finished building, with day-to-day 
photographs. Grades 4-7, $4.50 


Rosabel’s Secret 


By Alice Christgau 

Illustrated by Wendy Watson 

A story about a Minnesota farm girl whose 

allegiance to her family comes into conflict 

with her desire to help a new friend in trouble. 
Grades 3-6, $3.95 


Grandfather’s Broadaxe 


By C. A. Stephens 

Illustrated by Jerome B. Moriarty 

Life of a Maine farm family from pioneer 

days through post-Civil War times, told with 

a regional flavor and a deep sense of heritage. 
Grades 7 up, $3.95 


Very Little Dog & 


Smart Little Kitty 


By Skaar & Woodcock 

Illustrated by Skaar & Bloch 

Simplicity of plot and vocabulary as well as 
animal subject matter make these two-books- 
in-one an excellent choice for a child’s earliest 
reading. (Reissue), Grades Pre-S-K, $3.95 


FROM LAST FALL 


The World Is Round 


By Gertrude Stein 
Illustrated by Clement Hurd 
With playfulness of word and image, Miss Stein, 
creatively explores the special world of children 
in this redesigned edition of a classic. 

(Reissue), Grades 1 up, $4.50 


He Who Saw Everything 


Retold by Anita Feagles 

Illustrated by Xavier Gonzalez 

The adventures of a great hero named Gilgamesh, 
first recorded in an ancient Babylonian epic, now 
retold for young readers. Grades 4-7, $4.50 


The Buildings Of Ancient Greece 


By Helen Leacroft 

Illustrated by Richard Leacroft 

How Greeks’ homes, temples and public buildings 

changed as their way of life developed from pre- 

historic times through the Classical period. 
Grades 5-9, $3.50 


William R. Scott, Inc., 333 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10014 
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Friday, June 23 
4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Registration 


8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Folklorist Looks at Storytelling: Depth and 
Origin—Robert Georges, Center for the 
Study of Comparative Folklore and Myth- 
ology, University of California, 

Spirit of the Storyteller—Frances Clarke Say- 
ers, former lecturer at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, and author of 
Summoned by Books (Viking) 


Saturday, June 24 
9:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Story Hour—by veterans and by a very new 
storyteller 

Poetry as a Part of the Story Hour—Myra 
Cohn Livingston, poet, Whispers, I’m Hid- 
ing, Wide Awake, and See What I Found 
(Harcourt) 

The Tradition of Storytelling—Padraic Colum, 
author, The Golden Fleece and the Heroes 
Who Lived Before Achilles, Voyagers, Big 
Tree of Bunlahy (Macmillan) 


12:00 noon-2:00 p.m. 
Luncheon 


2:00-4:30 p.m. 
The Depth and Breadth of Storytelling—a 


panel discussion 

Moderator, Mrs. Mae J. Durham 

Panel members: Jane Botham, San Francisco 
Public Library; Elizabeth Lockhart, Contra 
Costa County Library, Pleasant Hill, Calif.; 
Margaret K. McElderry, Harcourt, Brace 
and World; Winifred Ragsdale, San Gab- 
riel Library System; Sara Wheeler, Ventura 
County and City Library, Ventura, Calif. 

Small discussion groups 

Reports from recorders of small discussion 
groups 


6:30-8:00 p.m. 
Dinner 
8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Folk Festival—storytelling, singing, dancing, 
and other group activities 


Library Automation 





LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


Institute sponsored by the Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division; cospon- 
sored by Resources and Technical Services 
Division / Library Administration Division; 
in cooperation with the Reference Services 
Division, Information Retrieval Committee 


Thursday, June 22, Civic Auditorium and St. 
Francis Hotel 
8:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Friday, June 23, Civic Auditorium 
9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


Saturday, June 24, Civic Auditorium 
9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Purpose: To review the state of the art of 
library automation today and the pros- 
pects for the future 

Registration fee, $20, does not include hous- 
ing or meals, or Session 3. Advance regis- 
tration is required and limited to 900; the 
registration deadline is June 5. Send check 
or money order, payable to American Li- 
brary Association, to the ISAD office, ALA 
headquarters. To make a hotel room reser- 
vation, use the postcard form in the Janu- 
ary 1967 ALA Bulletin. 


Thursday, June 22 
8:30-10:30 a.m. 


Registration 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Session 1 

Introduction and Welcome—Stephen R. Sal- 
mon, provisional president, Information 
Science and Automation Division 

The Future of Library Automation and 
Information Networks—Joseph Becker, In- 
teruniversity Communications Council 


(EDUCOM) 
2:00-5:30 p.m. 


Session 2 

Library Systems Analysis and Design—Paul 
L. St. Pierre and Edward A. Chapman, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
6:30-8:00 p.m. 

Banquet 
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LETS CASE THE JOINT 


The familiar portals of the Seal press are dependable For dry mounting and/or laminating a broad range 
old friends to a wide and diversified assortment of of pliable and solid materials; for dry cloth backing 
materials. Through these carefully engineered platens and hinging, and for making inexpensive transpar- 
pass the most delicate and exacting encies in a most exciting manner, 


work. — Also the most simplified. 
Color prints, black and whites, lithos, 
engravings, oils, pastels, butterfly 
wings, flower petals, maps, blue- 
prints, charts, identification cards. 
All, to but mention a few, are in the 
day’s work. Yes, even little Mary’s 
teacher-made guides for acquiring 


there is just one word for it — Seal! 
And only Seal offers the complete 
package; a full line of presses in 
platen size 84 x 1114” to 26 x 32” 
plus a full line of accessories and 
materials in a broad range of sizes. 
Any wonder our ever-increasing pro- 
duction is having difficulty catching 


MASTERPIECE 350 





basic knowledge and big Joe's visual aids for steering up? If you have been waiting, our larger plant is now 
him through advanced problems of higher education. getting under full steam. We shall reach you soon. 
SEAL, INCORPORATED OERD Yi CONNECTICUT 








DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MT5 — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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8:00-10:00 p.m. 

Session 3 

Buildings Implications of Library Automa- 
tion—Joseph Becker and Robert H. Rohlf, 
Library of Congress 

NOTE: The Banquet and Session 3 are joint 
activities with the LAD Library Buildings 
Institute. Delegates desiring to attend the 
Banquet and Session 3 will need to pay an 
additional amount of $11. Send check or 
money order, payable to American Library 
Association, to the LAD Buildings Institute, 
ALA headquarters. See Preconference 
Meetings, Library Buildings. 


Friday, June 23 
9:00-10:30 a.m. 


Session 4 

Automated Acquisitions Systems—Connie R. 
Dunlap, University of Michigan Libraries 

Moderator, Allen Veaner, Stanford University 
Libraries 


11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Session 5 

Automation of Cataloging Procedures—Wes- 
ley Simonton, Library School, University 
of Minnesota 

Moderator, Kenneth W. Soderland, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries 


2:30-4:00 p.m. 


Session 6 

Automated Production of Book Catalogs— 
Kelley Cartwright, Institute of Library Re- 
search, University of California 

Moderator, Catherine O. MacQuarrie, Econ- 
olist, Inc. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 

Session 7 

Implications of the Library of Congress 
MARC Project—Henriette Avram, Library 
of Congress 

Implications of the Library of Congress Sys- 
tems Study—Barbara E. Markuson, Library 
of Congress 

Moderator, to be announced 


Saturday, June 24 
9:00-10:30 a.m. 


Session 8 


preconferences 


Intellectual Freedom and the Teenager 


Automated Serials Systems—Bruce Stewart, 
Texas A&M University Libraries 

Moderator, Howard W. Dillon, Harvard 
University 


11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Session 9 

Automated Circulation Systems—C. Dake 
Gull, Division of Library Science, Indiana 
University 

Moderator, Foster M. Palmer, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library 


2:30-4:00 p.m. 

Session 10 

Information Retrieval and Related Topics— 
Charles P. Bourne, Programming Services, 
Inc. 

Moderator, Robert M. Hayes, School of Li- 
brary Service, University of California, Los 
Angeles 





INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
AND THE TEENAGER 


Institute cosponsored by the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee / American Associa- 
tion Of School Librarians / Young Adult 


Services Division 


Friday, June 23, Jack Tar Hotel 
8:00 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 


Saturday, June 24, Jack Tar Hotel 
9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 


Sunday, June 25, Civic Auditorium 
10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Registration fee, $23, includes two luncheons 
and one dinner. Advance registration re- 
quired and limited to 400. Send check or 
money order, payable to American Library 
Association, to Intellectual Freedom Of- 
fice, ALA headquarters. To make a hotel 
room reservation, use the postcard form in 
the January 1967 ALA Bulletin, pages 
79-82. 


Friday, June 23 
8:00-9:30 a.m. 
Registration 
9:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Opening session 
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RONAUTICAL socer 


JOHN W. CALER IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THAT WE ARE NOW THE EXCLUSIVE 
PUBLISHERS/DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN ASTRONAUTICAL 
SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS, 


ADVANCES IN THE ASTRONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


VOL. 20 
Available now | 
for immediate VOL. 20 
distribution 

VOL, 21 


Available ————» VOL., 22 
shortly 


PT. I. POST APOLLO SPACE EXPLORATION, (ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


CHICAGO, MAY 1965) o idera a $17,25 


a '2 462 8202) O O #2. 8 aw 18S) OO Ce 18. SG . 


PT. Il, POST APOLLO SPACE EXPLORATION, (ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


$17.25 


CHICAGO, MAY 1965) 


PRACTICAL SPACE APPLICATIONS SYMPOSIUM. (SAN DIEGO, FEBRUARY 


I oie. ey ae ek a eo. ae ae. er ein oe ta San tae eee a ce a Sis. .7s 


SEARCH FOR EXTRATERRESTRIAL LIFE, (TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


LOS ANGELES, MAY ARES) «ci eke eDOCS ROR RO Oe OTB 7 
WE ARE ALSO DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY SERIES 
VOL. 7 FIRST VON KARMAN MEMORIAL SYMPOSIUM. s. sses... $11.25 
Available now 
and distributed VOL. 8 IMPACT OF SPACE EXPLORATION ON SOCIETY. ......2..26.6.6.6. $14,25 
by John W, Caler l voL. 9 SPACE FLIGHT MECHANICS SYMPOSIUM sss ssss.s.s o.» $11.25 


WE ARE ALSO EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE FOLLOWING; 


VOL, | 


VOL, II 


Available now 
for immediate 
distribution 


INTERNATIONAL TELEMETERING CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, MAY 18-20, 


1965, WASH NGTON, D.C, CLOTH BOUND. 802 PP, DOMESTIC,. $20.00 
FOREIGN... $22,50 

INTERNATIONAL TELEMETERING CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, OCTOBER 

18-20,1966, LOS ANGELES, CLOTH BOUND, DOMESTIC.. $20.00 
FOREIGN... $22.50 


FIRST SPACE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, APRIL 20—23,1964, COCOA 


BEACH, FLORIDA, MICROFILM COPY AVAILABLE ONLY ssas... $21.60 


SECOND SPACE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, "NEW DIMENSIONS IN SPACE 


MICROFILM 


TECHNOLOGY." APRIL 5—7,1965, COCOA BEACH, FLORIDA, 


COPY AVAILABLE ONLY EN Be ee AAAS EAEAN ACCAR ELEN N. 


THIRD SPACE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, "THE CHALLENGE OF SPACE," 


MARCH 7—10,1966, COCOA BEACH, FLORIDA, 686 PP, 
DOMESTIC,. $14,50 
FOREIGN ,.,. $17.00 


YOUR STANDING ORDERS FOR ALL OF THE ABOVE ARE INVITED. 


WE ALSO DEAL 


IN SCHOLARLY PERIODICALS, AND ANNUAL SERIALS, 


BACK ISSUE PRICES RUN 50 CENTS AND U?, 
WE CAN LOCATE SINGLE ISSUES, ODD VOLUM 
NOW AVAILABLE; 


YOUR WANT LISTS WILL BE GIVEN CAREFUL ATTENTION, 
ES, SETS, RUNS, OR COMPLETE COLLECTIONS FOR YOU, 
SEND FOR OUR 1967 CATALOG, 


-WE 


scholarly 
PUBLICATIONS 


7506 CLYBOURN œ SU 


N VALLEY, CALIFORNIA « 91352 


AREA CODE 213—765-1210 • 877-1664 
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Introduction to the preconference—Ervin 
Gaines, Minneapolis Public Library, chair- 
man, Intellectual Freedom Committee 

The Well-Being of the Teenager—Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg, professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of California, Davis 

The Moral Influence of Reading on Teen- 
agers—Reverend E. Larry Beggs, minister 
of youth, The Congregational Church of 
San Mateo 


12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 


1:30-2:45 p.m. 

Panel presentation / Robert Kirsch, book re- 
view editor, Los Angeles Times / others 
to be announced 
3:15-4:30 p.m. 

Small group workshops 


6:30 p.m. 
Dinner 
Librarian’s Legal Responsibility to the Teen- 
ager and His Legal Rights If Attacked— 
Stanley Fleishman, attorney, Los Angeles 
Saturday, June 24 
9:00-11:30 a.m. 


Panel presentation / Alex Allain, library 
trustee, St. Mary Parish Library / David 
Cohen, New York High School Library, 
Plainview / Mrs. Harriett R. Covey, Los 
Angeles City Public Library 
12:00 noon 

Luncheon 

Speaker: Esther Helfand, New York State 
Library Extension Division 
1:30-3:30 p.m. 

Small group workshops 

Sunday, June 25 
10:00-11:00 a.m. 

Summary session 





LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Institute sponsored by the Library Admin- 
istration Division; in cooperation with the 
Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion 


preconferences 


Library Buildings 


Thursday, June 22, The St. Frances Hotel 
1:30 p.m. to and 

Saturday, June 24 Stanford University, 
5:00 p.m. Stanford, Calif. 


For registration information, write to LAD 
office, ALA headquarters. Registration 
deadline, June 5. 


Thursday, June 22 
1:30-5:30 p.m. 


Registration 
5:30 p.m. 
No-host cocktail party 


6:30 p.m. 
Banquet 


8:00 p.m. 


General session 

Presiding, Stanley McElderry, San F ernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Calif. 

Buildings Implications of Library Automa- 
tion—Joseph Becker, Interuniversity Com- 
munications Council (EDUCOM), and 
Robert H. Rohlf, Library of Congress 


NOTE: The Banquet and General Session (the 
General Session is Session 3 of the Library 
Automation preconference institute) are 
joint activities with the Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division. 


Friday, June 23 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Type of Library Sessions 
College and University Libraries 
Presiding, Joseph S. Komidar, Tufts Univer- 
sity, Medford, Mass. 
Presentation and critiques of the Rocke- 
feller Library, Brown University, and plans 
for the Bobst Library, New York University 
Presentation: David A. Jonah, Brown 
University; Charles F. Gosnell, New 
York University Libraries 
Critics: Ellsworth Mason, Library Ser- 
vices, Hofstra University, for Brown 
University; Robert H. Muller, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Libraries, for New 
York University 
Hospital, Institutional, and Special Libraries 
Application of Automation to Libraries in 
Correctional Institutions 
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WE'RE CONSTANTLY DIGGING IN A DOZEN FIELDS . . 


to feed the planners—executives, market developers, market researchers— 
fresh Predicasts business information essential for authoritative research. 











if 





Wi 


i 





i 


Predicasts, Inc. is probably the most complete business research intelligence system in the world. 
Operations include procurement of source material, indexing, abstracting, retrieval, derivation of 
composites, and independent analytic work. 


Dissemination of information is achieved through a wide variety of services designed to fill 
the unique needs of individuals. Some of these services are described below. Subscribers and clients 
of Predicasts, Inc. account for well over half of the Gross National Product. They do most of the 
business literature searching, market -esearch, management consulting, investment research, and 
include 24 of the 25 largest U.S. corporations. 





PREDICASTS? (Qtrly) Digests and systematically ar- EXPANSION & CAPACITY DIGEST (Qty) Digests 


ranges 30,000 published U.S. market forecasts, provides 
consensus of forecasts for 160 business and industrial 
series through 1980. 


F&S INDEX OF CORPORATIONS & INDUSTRIES 


(Weekly with monthly cumulatives) Indexes articles of 
over 500 business publications and arranges them by 
subject and company. Over 150,000 entries per year. 


WORLD-Regional-CASTS (Qtrly) Digests and system- 


atically groups by country 25,000 foreign market fore- 
casts and plans; provides consensus of forecasts for 50 
series for 50 countries. 


Predicasts „hc. Dept. ALI 


10550 Park Lane, University Circle 


Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


NO-RISK 
INSPECTION 
OFFER 


Name/Position 
Firm 
Address 
City /State 
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Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for one year 
to the publication(s) checked on the right... and send 
me the latest issue as a bonus. (Subscriptions may be 
cancelled by return of bonus issue within 30 days.) 


O Check enclosed (5% discount for cash) 


data on capacities, expansions, and capital spending for 
industries and individual producers; includes composite 
capital spending projections. 


GROWTH & ACQUISITION GUIDE (Monthly) News- 


letter analyzing developments affecting corporate growth 
such as acquisitions, new products, growth products, 
and industry growth rates. 


WORLD-Pr oduct-CASTS (Qtrly) Digests and system- 


atically groups by industry 25,000 foreign market fore- 
casts; provides consensus of forecasts for 50 countries 
for 50 series. 


Publication $/yr 
PREDICASTS [] 128 
E & C DIGEST C] 128 
F & S INDEX [O 96 
G & A GUIDE [] 48 


WORLD-Regional-CASTS [] 325 
WORLD-Product-CASTS [] 325 
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Public Libraries 
Community Analysis 

School Libraries 
The New Curriculum and its Implications 
for the Instructional Materials Center 
Newer Technological Developments Ap- 
plicable to the Instructional Materials 
Center 


12:00 noon 
Buffet luncheon 


2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Type of Library Sessions 
College and University Libraries 
Presiding, Richard Fredell, Washington Uni- 
versity Libraries, St. Louis. 
Presentation and critiques of library build- 
ing plans of the Branner Geological Li- 
brary of the School of Earth Sciences, 
Stanford University, and the Washington 
University Law Library, St. Louis 
Presentation: Jack Pooler, Science Divi- 
sion, Stanford University Libraries and 
William H. Busse, architect, Spencer, 
Lee & Busse, Palo Alto, Calif., for the 
Branner Geological Library; George An- 
selivicius, architect, Schnebli, Anselevi- 
cius & Montgomery, St. Louis, for the 
Washington University Law Library 
Critics: Ralph T. Esterquest, Countway 
Library of Medicine, Boston, Mass., for 
the Branner Geological Library; J. 
Myron Jacobstein, Stanford University, 
for the Washington University Law 
Library 
Hospital, Institutional, and Special Libraries 
Program to be announced 
Public Libraries 
Program to be announced 
School Libraries 
Planning for Individual Utilization of Re- 
sources: An Illustrated Overview 


5:00 p.m. 
Dinner 


6:15 p.m. 
Buses will leave the hotel for Stanford Uni- 
versity 


7:30 p.m. 
Type of Library Sessions 
College and University Libraries 
Presiding, David C. Weber, Stanford Uni- 


PUUVIDFUIUIVYS 
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Library Buildings 


versity Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 

Audio Design for Academic Libraries 
Developments in Teaching and Research 
as They Will Require Audio and Visual 
Support—Leonard Singer, director of Aca- 
demic Communications, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham, Mass. 

Integration of Audio and Visual Services 
into a Library Building Design—William 
Blurock, Blurock & Associates, architects, 
Corona del Mar, Calif. 

Implementation of an Audio Program into 
a Functioning Academic Operation—Rob- 
ert C. Merchant, electronics consultant, 
Carmel Valley, Calif. 

Tour of the Meyer Undergraduate Library, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Hospital, Institutional, and Special Libraries 

Program to be announced 
Public Libraries 

Site Selection 
School Libraries 

Presentation of three new IMCs 


Saturday, June 24 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Type of Library Sessions 
College and University Libraries 
Presiding, William H. Allyn, Ohio University 
Library, Athens 
Presentation and critiques of library build- 
ing plans of the Monmouth College Li- 
brary, Monmouth, Ill., and Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, Calif. 
Presentation: Harris Hauge, for the 
Monmouth College Library; Gordon P. 
Martin, for Sacramento State College 
Critics: Donald E. Thompson, Wabash, 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., for Mon- 
mouth College; Donald O. Rod, State 
College of Iowa, Cedar Falls, for Sacra- 
mento State College 
Hospital, Institutional, and Special Libraries 
Program to be announced 
Public Libraries 
Bond Issues and Referendums 
School Libraries 
Overcoming Problems of Remodeling IMC 
Facilities 


12:00 noon 


Buffet luncheon 
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Outstanding Reference Books for 1966 


Selected by ALA’s Reference Services Division 


Junior High School Library Catalog 


This member of the Standard Catalog Series catalogs 3,278 books selected for their 
proven usefulness in junior high school libraries by a board of consultants nomi- 
nated by the American Association of School Librarians of ALA. The four annual 
paper supplements will cover approximately 1,100 additional titles. 


First Edition. 768p. 1965. Four annual supplements (paper). $20 in the U.S. and 


Canada; fcreign, $25. 


Union List of Serials Great Composers: 
in Libraries of the 1300-1900 


United States and 


Canada 
156,499 serial titles held by 
956 libraries in the U.S. and 
Canada are entered in this 
Third Edition which also in- 
corporates n one alphabet 
all the information in the 
Second Edtion, the First 
Supplement, and the Sec- 
ond Supplement, plus se- 
lected new titles and hold- 
ings up to the current Li- 
brary of Congress’ New 


This new volume contains 
nearly 200 biographical 
sketches, including both the 
lesser masters as well as the 
great ones. The Appendixes 
list the composers chrono- 
logically and by nationality, 
and there are 152 portraits. 


Compiled and edited by 
David Ewen. 429p. illus. 
1966. $10. 


Serial Titles. Individual en- American History 


tries total 226,987. 
3d ed. Edited by Edna 
Brown Titus. 5 vols. 4,649p. 


1965. $120. (Temporarily 
out of print.) 


Published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


iM VINEE 890" 


950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 
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in Juvenile Books 


A comprehensive listing of 
juvenile trade books relating 
to American history, this 
new volume includes more 
than 2,000 titles, fiction 
and nonfiction, meant for 
elementary and junior high 
school students. Full biblio- 
graphical information and 
suggested grade level span 
are given for each book. 


By Seymour Metzner. 329p. 
1966. $7. 
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2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Type of Library Sessions 
College and University Libraries 
Presiding, Richard H. Perrine, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston 
Presentation and critiques of library build- 
ing plans of the Undergraduate Library, 
University of Washington, Seattle, and the 
Undergraduate Library, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 
Presentation: Kenneth S. Allen, for the 
Undergraduate Library, University of 





First General Session 


Sunday, June 25 
8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association 

Official Welcome 

Introduction of Local Committee—President 
Gaver and William R. Holman, chairman, 
Local Committee 

Trustee Citations—President Gaver and Mrs. 
Virginia A. Young, chairman, ALTA Jury 
on Citation of Trustees 

The Nature and Causes of the Library Man- 
power Shortage—Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
special assistant to the secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs, Department of Labor 

Address: Douglas M. Knight, president, 
Duke University, and chairman, National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries 


Second General Session 

Friday, June 30 
7:30 p.m. 

Inaugural Banquet 
Tickets, $10, to be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, president, Ameri- 


general meetings 


The President's Program 


Washington; Robert B. Downs, for the 
Undergraduate Library, University of 
Illinois 
Critics: to be selected 
Hospital, Institutional, and Special Libraries 
Program to be announced 
Public Libraries 
Presentation and critiques of library build- 
ing plans 
School Libraries 
The Administrator's Role in Planning IMC 
Facilities 


general meetings 


general sessions 
council meetings 
membership meeting 


can Library Association 

Awards Ceremonies—President Gaver and 
Mrs. Ruth S. Howard, chairman, ALA 
Awards Committee 

Presentation of J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award—Robert 
Vosper, chairman, Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee, and President Gaver 

Resolutions Committee Report—A. P. Mar- 
shall, chairman 

Election Committee Report and Introduction 
of New ALA Officers, Councilors, and 
ALA Executive Board Members—Mark 
Crum, chairman 

Installation of incoming president 

Libraries Unlimited: Meeting the Challenge 
of a Dynamic Society—Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt 


The President's Program 
Sunday, June 25 
8:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 28 
8:30-9:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 
2:00-4:00 p.m. 
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MICRO PHOTO’S NEW TENTH 
EDITION IS YOUR BEST SOURCE 
FOR ORDERING AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPERS ON MICROFILM... 


Fes Backfiles of over 4000 news- 
papers. 


And current subscriptions on 

900 dailies from coast to coast visit us at Booth No. 9—Spe 
j j j ial Libraries Annual Convention 

now being microfilmed on a f New York, May 28 to June 1 

continuing basis by Micro Photo. and at our booth at the A.L.A. 


Annual Conference in San Fran- 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. cisco, June 25 to June 29. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION - BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1700 Shaw Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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Thursday, June 29 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association 

See “Crisis in Library Manpower—Myth and 
Reality,” pages 527-57, 


Council Meetings 


Tuesday, June 27 
9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association, and Joseph H. 
Reason, second vice-president 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ill. 

Approval of Council Minutes 

President's Report 

Progress Report of the Special Committee on 
Freedom of Access to Libraries—Keith 
Doms chairman 

ALA Publishing Board Report—Everett T. 
Moore, chairman 

Accreditation Committee Report—Margaret 
E. Monroe, chairman 

Library Technology Program Advisory Com- 
mittee Report—Eugene Jackson, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report— 
Alex Ladenson, chairman 

Report of the ad hoc Committee on Oppor- 
tunities for Negro Students in the Library 
Profession—Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, 
chairman 

Report of the ad hoc Joint Committee on 
National Library-Information Systems— 
Gordon R. Williams, chairman 

Chapter and Affiliation Applications—David 
H. Clift, secretary of the Council 

Council Reapportionment—David H. Clift 


Friday, June 30 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Tl. 

Appointment of Council Nominating Com- 
mittee—President Gaver 

Audio-Visual Committee Report—C, Walter 
Stone, chairman 


general meetings 
Membership Meeting 


ALA Awards Committee Report—Mrs. Ruth 
S. Howard, chairman 

Copyright Issues Committee Report—Charles 
F. Gosnell, chairman 

Executive Directors Report—David H. Clift 

ALA Goals for Action Committee Report— 
John M. Dawson, chairman 

Intellectual Freedom Committee Report— 
Ervin J. Gaines, chairman 

International Relations Committee Report— 
Marion A. Milczewski, chairman 

Legislation Committee Report—Edwin Cas- 
tagna, chairman 

Organization Committee Report—Robert N. 
Sheridan, chairman 

Headquarters Space Needs Committee Re- 
port—Katherine Laich, chairman 

Treasurer's Report—Ralph Blasingame 


NOTE: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held at 8:30 
A.M., Monday, June 26. Continental break- 
fast will be available. 





Membership Meeting 


Tuesday, June 27 
11:00 a.m. 


The ALA Membership will be convened 
immediately following the conclusion of 
Council’s first session, Tuesday, June 27, 
9:00 A.M. 

Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, American Library 
Association 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Il. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report— 
Alex Ladenson, chairman 
(See the report of the Constitution and 
Bylaws Committee on page 561 of this 
issue) 

New Business—Members wishing to bring up 
matters for consideration by the Council 
(in accordance with Article VI of the ALA 
Constitution) are asked to submit these to 
the Executive Director in advance of the 
meeting, if possible. The Council will stand 
ready to reconvene following the Member- 
ship Meeting to receive any new business 


referred to it by the membership. 
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hen a 60 year old bindery 
jromises 15 day delivery 
anywhere in the 13 Original States, 
t's something to think about. 


his is Eric Demander, Jr. At the ripe 

ld age of 29 he’s spent half his life 
library binding. It's in his blood. 

nd his father’s. And in all the Demanders 

ince Pop Demander paved the way 

ack in 1904. 


he bindery’s never left the family. 

nd few clients have ever left the bindery. 
aybe it's the inherited taste for good 
eerschaums and good bindings. 

Naybe it’s the sense of delivering the 
foods on time. Or that knack for 
progressive expansion without a nick in 
juality. Or the ability to back up 


ash promises like the 15 day delivery 
e're boasting. 

ike our profile? Give us a call. Or write. 
And consider yourself one of the family. 


demander 
DOookbindeRry, iNC. 


294 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Phone (203) 624-1161 








ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Nassau 
Library System, Garden City, New York; 
executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, ALA 
headquarters 


Thursday, June 22, to 
Saturday, June 24 


See Preconference Meetings, Orientation of 
the Out-of-School Adult to the Use of the 
Public Library 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Theme: Reaching Community Leaders 

Presiding, Samuel L. Simon, Merrick Library, 
Merrick, N.Y., chairman, AFL-CIO-ALA 
(ASD) Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 

Reaching Community Leaders: Labor Lead- 
ership—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Jerome Corrigan, Minneapolis 
Public Library 

Panel members: William Hardy, Education 
Department, United Automobile Workers, 
Detroit; Robert G. Porter, secretary-trea- 
surer, American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, Chicago; Jack A. Sessions, rep- 
resentative, AFL-CIO, Department of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Jean G. 
Hopper, Business, Science, and Industry 
Department, Free Library of Philadelphia 
2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Theme: Reaching Community Leaders 
Program cosponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division, Public Relations Section 

Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin 

Reaching Community Opinion Makers: Iden- 
tification and Communication—Aaron Wil- 
davsky, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 


divisions 
division sections 
division committees 


Discussion 
4:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting — celebrating ASD’s 
Tenth Anniversary 


7:30 p.m. 


Dinner, cosponsored by the Council on For- 
eign Relations. Tickets, $8.00, by advance 
reservation. Send check or money order 
accompanied by stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, payable to the American Library 
Association, to Mrs. Alice F. Reilly, Fresno 
County Free Library, 2420 Mariposa 
Street, Fresno, Calif., 93721, before June 
17. 

Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin 

United States Policy in Southeast Asia— 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, president, In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses, formerly Am- 
bassador to Saigon 


ASD-RSD Joint Committee 

on Orientation 

Chairman, Richard Parsons, Towson, Md. 
Thursday, June 22 

7:30 p.m. to 
Saturday, June 24 

5:00 p.m. 


See Preconference Meetings, Orientation of 
the Out-of-School Adult to the Use of the 
Public Library 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

President, Richard L. Darling, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Md.; 
executive secretary, LuOuida Vinson, ALA 
headquarters 
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Evaluating 
library 
furniture 2 





5° METAL PLATE 






TOMGUED AND GROOVED 
SECURED WITH GLUE AND SCREWS 






FINGER GRIP FOR EASE OF OPERATION 


Check the 
construction. 


The attractive, fresh new look of our DONNELL LINE of fine library furniture is the 

visible result of distinctive design concepts and a functional blending of modern 
materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. Not as visible, but certainly no 
less important, are the many construction features that have earned the DONNELL LINE 
its reputation for quality, endurance and value. Protective mouldings, tongue & 

groove joints, dent-proof woods, welded frames and leg plates, dovetailed drawers, 
positive adjustment mechanisms, bolt-concealing counterbores, heavy duty hardware— 
no detail is too small to receive careful attention in design and construction. 

The DONNELL LINE includes a nost complete selection of card catalog cases, 
charging desks, shelving, tables, chairs, and service units. You can see them all, together 
with details of construction features, by sending for a free copy of our new 56-page, 
fully illustrated Catalog D66. 













VETAIL CONSTRUCT 
E-3 SAFETY PULL a ners 


=| STANDARD WOOD 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
270 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 
516-931-3100 Before you buy check E. & I. 
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Friday, June 23, to 
Sunday, June 25 


See Preconference Meetings, Intellectual 
Freedom and the Teenager 


Thursday, June 29 
7:30 a.m. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation and 
at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For ad- 
vance reservation send check or money 
order to Robert E. Muller, Instructional 
Materials, P. O. Box 3231, Daly City, 
Calif., 94015. Tickets purchased in ad- 
vance will not be mailed but are to be 
picked up at the AASL table located near 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Presiding, Richard L. Darling 

Roll call of states—Mrs. Janie Gooch, Bel- 
mont High School, Dayton 

Introduction of speaker—Carolyn I. White- 
nack, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The School Librarian: A Catalyst in Learning 
—Doris Young Kuhn, School of Education, 
University of Hawaii 


2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Richard L. Darling 
Membership meeting 


Friday, June 30 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Carolyn I. Whitenack 

Introduction of speaker—Richard L. Darling 

Educated Manpower for School Libraries: 
The New  Standards—Frances Henne, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

Buzz sessions directed by state school library 
supervisors and system supervisors 





Supervisors Section 


Chairman, Elinor Yungmeyer, Elementary 
Schools, Oak Park, Ill.; secretary, Jane 
Strebel, Special School District No. 1, 
School Administration Building, Minneap- 
olis 


Thursday, June 29 
12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 


divisions 


American Association of State Libraries 


Tickets, $5.75, by advance reservation and 
at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For ad- 
vance reservation send check or money 
order to Robert E. Muller, Instructional 
Materials, P. O. Box 3231, Daly City, 
Calif., 94015. Tickets purchased in ad- 
vance will not be mailed but are to be 
picked up at the AASL table located near 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 


The Supervisors Role in Demonstration Pro- 
grams—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Peggy Sullivan, Knapp School 
Libraries Project, ALA headquarters 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Hannis S. Smith, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, Library Division, 
St. Paul; executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Library 
Trustee Association, see American Library 
Trustee Association 


Thursday, June 29 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Hannis S. Smith 


LSCA Title III-A Workshop on Interlibrary 
Cooperation 
Each participant will be assigned to a 
discussion group charged with developing 
statements of policy and principle, as well 
as methods of carrying out the policies. 
Advance registration is required. Send 
name, title, and library address by June 
12 to Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA head- 
quarters. Participants limited to 200, with 
additional space for auditors. 


4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Hannis S. Smith 

Business meeting 

Reports of committees 
Inauguration of incoming president 
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REFERENCE 


INFORMATION 


The UN Monthly Chronicle belongs in every library. Designed for 
everyone interested in the expanding role of the United Nations in 
world affairs, the Chronicle is an indispensable working tool for both 
teacher and student. Its comprehensive, documented account of the 
activities of the Organization provides an objective appraisal of 
the aims and achievements of the United Nations. 

Every issue contains a complete record of the month, describing 
the proceedings in the political, economic, social, legal, and adminis- 
trative fields. Each issue also includes articles by distinguished con- 
tributors on the work of the United Nations over the world, and a 
section of pictorial coverage of places, people, and events. Notes of 
the month include anncuncements of international meetings and 
selected lists of publications relating to the work of the United Nations. 

The Chronicle is a continuous official account of the activities 
of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 

Annual subscription: $6.00 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, New York, 10017 
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Friday, June 30 
12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon cosponsored by Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, see As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 


3:30 p.m. 


Planning for Institutional Library Service 

Program cosponsored by Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries, see Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 





AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Judge Story Birdseye, King 
County Court House, Seattle; executive 
secretary, Edward G. Strable, ALA head- 
quarters 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries 

Presiding, Judge Story Birdseye 

Libraries Working Together—The Potential 
of LSCA Title III Legislation 

Scope and Purpose—Helen Luce, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Some Programs Under Way—a panel dis- 
cussion/Jean L. Connor, New York State 
Education Department, Albany; Hannis 
S. Smith, Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul; June T. Thurston, Yakima 
Valley Regional Library, Yakima, Wash. 

Advantages to be Gained—John C. Frantz, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Monday, June 26, Furniture Mart 
12:15 p.m., Fern Court 


Luncheon 

Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order, payable to Ameri- 
can Library Association, to Edward Stra- 
ble, ALTA office, ALA headquarters 

Presiding, Judge Story Birdseye 

Speaker: to be announced 


divisions 


American Library Trustee Association 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored with the Information 
Science and Automation Division 

Fundamentals of Library Data Processing— 
Joseph Becker, Interuniversity Communi- 
cations Council (EDUCOM), Washington, 
D.C. / Robert M. Hayes, School of Li- 
brary Service, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Monday, June 26, Empress of China Restaurant 
6:00 p.m. 


Trustee Hospitality Gala—open to all who 
wish to attend 

Dinner and theater preceded by informal 
cocktail party (cash bar) 

Tickets, $11, by advance reservation, covers 
dinner and theater. Send check or money 
order, payable to “Dinner-Theater’, to 
The Secretary’s Office, San Francisco Pub- 
lic Library, Civic Center, San Francisco, 
Calif., 94102. Deadline for making reser- 
vations is May 15, and reservations ac- 
cepted only for complete dinner-theater 
affair. The play, John O’Hare’s comedy, 
“Once Over Nightly,” will begin at 9:30 
p.m. and is being presented at the On 
Broadway Theater. 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Public Library As- 
sociation / American Library Trustee As- 
sociation / Reference Services Division, see 
Public Library Association 


6:00 p.m. 
Reception (cash bar) 


7:15 p.m. 


Recognition banquet and membership meet- 
ing 

Tickets, $8, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order, payable to Ameri- 
can Library Association, to Edward Stra- 
ble, ALTA office, ALA headquarters 

Presiding, Judge Story Birdseye 

Recognition of ALTA members 

Trustee Citation winners 

Speaker to be announced 
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Re ER ENT OR RET TE NG Ta Cay 


dagmar 
super... “ 


MICROFILM READER 





...Workhorse 
microfilm reader 
with the 
no-nonsense 
features 


COMPACT 


9”x9” base takes 
up less space than 
a letterhead, yet 


outperforms many 
readers regardless 
of size or cost. 





There has to be a reason why Dagmar 
Super—sold direct on a satisfaction- 
or-your-money-back guarantee— 
continues its strong sales popularity. 
The reason is optimum performance 
through built-in design features— 
offered at an honest price. 


s > INSTANTLY 
ADJUSTABLE 


_ Exclusive zoom 
\ projection from 
à 12x to 20x with 


iL A fingertip 


EASILY A 
PORTABLE Ñ 


Only 15 Ibs. 
complete with 
carrying case. 





2-SECOND CHANGE—to handle all 
sizes and types of microfilm forms. 
NORMAL READING POSITION— 
sharp images in moderate light with- 
out glare of screens or without peering 
into darkened hoods. 

SILENT OPERATION —no noisy cool- 
ing fan. 115 or 230 volt, 60-cycle alter- 





focusing. 
nating current. 
1-YEAR GUARANTEE—except for 
lamps or mishandling. 
READER, incl. take-up reels, carrying case, 
extra lamp. $15995 f.0.b. Waseca. 
5x8" microfilm HOLDER, with reader $1650 


Prices subject to change without notice. Inquire 
about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 


ORDER ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL—READY FOR SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


1511 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 
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divisions 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


Assembly of State Associations 
Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. C’Ceal P. Coombs, trus- 
tee, Washington State Library Commis- 
sion, and ALTA first vice-president, presi- 
dent-elect 


Sunday, June 25 
12:00 noon 


Assembly luncheon to honor state trustee 
associations and state library agencies 

Tickets, $5.75, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order, payable to Ameri- 
can Library Association, to Edward Stra- 
ble, ALTA office, ALA headquarters 

Current Library Automation Potential Re- 
lated to the Manpower Crisis—Ralph Park- 
er, Library School, University of Missouri 


2:00 p.m. 


Assembly regional meetings: 

Region I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont) 

Region II (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia) 

Region III (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 

Region IV (Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming) 

Region V (Alaska, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington) 
Region VI (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 

consin) 

Region VII (Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia) 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, Ralph E. McCoy, Southern Illi- 
nois University Libraries, Carbondale; ex- 
ecutive secretary, George M. Bailey, ALA 
headquarters 


Thursday, June 29 
2:00 p.m. 

Business meeting 

Libraries and the Humane Tradition—John 
S. Galbraith, chancellor, University of 
California, San Diego 


8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by RTSD Resources 
Committee, see RTSD Resources Commit- 
tee 





College Libraries Section 


Chairman, H. Lee Sutton, Parsons College 
Library, Fairfield, Iowa; secretary, Doro- 
thy W. Reeder, Towson State College, 
Baltimore 


Friday, June 30 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 

Presiding, H. Lee Sutton 

Non-Western Studies in the Undergraduate 
Colleges 

Business meeting 

Introduction—Anne C. Edmonds, Mount 
Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Speakers: Robert D. Stevens, University of 
Hawaii / others to be announced 

Discussion groups 





Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Harriett Genung, Mount San 
Antonio College Library, Walnut, Calif.; 
secretary, Mrs. Ruth M. Christensen, John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Library, California 
State College, Los Angeles 


University of 
California 
Los Angeles 


Wednesday, June 21 to 
Saturday, June 24 


See Preconference Meetings, Junior College 
Libraries: Needs and Perspectives 


Tuesday, June 27 
1:00-8:00 p.m. 


Tours of Chabot College and College of San 
Mateo—includes dinner. Tickets, $7.50, at 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
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Du Pont Company, Film Dept. 
Room 4967A, Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Please send me a demonstration sheet of MYLAR 
polyester film and information on results of DuPont’s 
nationwide survey of book jacket cover usage. 


Name ———~— 


z aee Titig ia 
resist scratching, won't cloud or turn brittle with age. an 
So look for the na jour supplier : Tees 
and specify MYLAR 
sheet of MYLAR anc 
book jacket usage, n 


'Du Pont registered trademark f 





divisions 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


Friday, June 30 
12:15 p.m. 
Luncheon 
Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Presiding, Harriett Genung 
Some Aspects of Personnel—Page Ackerman, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Alice Griffith 

The Library Technician/Library Assistant—a 
panel discussion 

Moderator, Mrs. Joleen Bock, Rio Hondo 
College, Whittier, Calif. 

Panel members to be announced 


a 


Rare Books Section 


Chairman, William H. Runge, Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville; Richard H. Shoemaker, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Thursday, June 22, to Stanford University 
Saturday, June 24 Stanford, Calif. 


See Preconference Meetings, Techniques of 
Special Collections 





Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, Mary E. Schell, California State 
Library, Library-Courts Building, Sacra- 
mento; secretary, Mary Frances Pinches, 
Case Institute of Technology Library, 
University Circle, Cleveland 


Wednesday, June 28 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by ACRL SSS Agri- 
cultural and Biological Sciences Subsec- 
tion 

Presiding, Mary E. Schell 

National Medical Library Network-Plans 
for Development—Martin M. Cummings, 
M.D., director, National Library of Medi- 
cine, Bethesda, Md. 





AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES SUB- 
sEcTION Chairman, Roy L. Kidman, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside; secretary, 


Mrs. Charlotte S. Mitchell, Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc., Library, Elkhart, Ind. 


Wednesday, June 28 
4:30 p.m. 

Program cosponsored by ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section, see ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section 





ART SUBSECTION Chairman, Mrs. Kathryn 
Blackwell, Library, Minneapolis School of 
Art; secretary, Mrs. Marie D. Peck, Arts 
and Audio-Visual Services, St. Paul Public 
Library 


Friday, June 30, De Young Museum 
1:30 p.m. 

Buses leave Hilton Hotel for De Young 
Museum 


2:00 p.m. 

Talk and guided tours 

Brundage Collection—Jack R. McGregor, di- 
rector, De Young Museum 


Saturday, July 1 University of California 
9:30-11:30 a.m. Berkeley Campus 


Buses leave Hilton Hotel at 9:00 A.M. 

The Orpheus Legend in Art—Darrell A. 
Amyx, chairman, Art Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

19th Century European Art—Jacques de 
Caso, assistant professor of art, University 
of California, Berkeley 


Saturday, July 1, University of California 
12:30 p.m., Men’s Faculty Club, Berkeley 
Campus 


Luncheon 
Tickets, $2, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 


2:00 p.m. 
Tours of Art Department and Art Libraries 


LT 


LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SUBSECTION 
Chairman, Jane Wilson, Asia F oundation, 
San Francisco; secretary, Robert W. 
Schaaf, International Organizations Sec- 
tion, General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, Library of Congress 
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CHOICE’s ‘Opening Day Collection” 
Now Reprinted as a Special Supplement 


CHOICE’s “Opening Day Collection’’—a list 
of 1,776 books the editors of CHOICE feel 
should be on the shelves of every ecademic 
library when it opens its doors—is now being 
reprinted as a Special Supplement. Developed 
with the help of William A. Pease anc Richard 
J. Lietz of the University of North Carolina, 
the list was first published serially in 4 issues 
of CHOICE in late 1965. The enthusiasm and 
continuing demand which the list has since 
enjoyed prompts its reissue as a convenient 
separate supplement to CHOICE’s regular 
monthly issues. 


The list is intended to be used as the essential 
starting point for a library’s further acquisition 


CHOICE, a monthly publication of the Association of Colleges and Re- 
search Libraries, reviews and evaluates more than 5,000 new books of 
importance to academic libraries every year. An annual subscription is 
$20.00; single copies are $2.00. Orders for subscriptions and single copies 
should be sent to the Subscription Department, American Library Associa- 


tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


If you are not yet acquainted with CHOICE, a sample copy and other in- 
formation may be obtained by writing our Editorial Offices, 100 Riverview 


Center, Middletown, Connecticut 06457. 


and specialization. It has been particularly 
valuable to libraries in new colleges and junior 
colleges. Typical of comments received from 
users was the appreciation expressed by a jun- 
ior college librarian confronted with the need 
to create seven “instant libraries” for a new 
system. “Thanks to CHOICE, we will have 
books for several thousand students when we 
open next fall.” 


The price of the “Opening Day Collection” 
Supplement is $5.00 per copy. Copies may be 
ordered directly from CHOICE by filling out 
and returning the coupon below. Checks 
should be made payable to the American 
Library Association. 





To order copies of the “Opening Day Collection,” clip and mail this coupon: 


CHOICE 
100 Riverview Center 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 


[ ] Please send me 
per copy. 
[| ] lenclose payment of $ 


[ ] Please bill my institution as given below: 
INSTITUTION: 


ADDRESS: 


(city) 
AUTHORIZED BY: 


ee ne ee ee eS Se ee ee a a, ee eee 


copies of the “Opening Day Collection” Special Supplement at $5.00 


——— Žž herewith. 
(Make checks payable to American Library Association) 











(signature) 


(street) 


(state) (zip) 


-e ee Gees Ges Ge cee ces D es es ee ees ees ces ees es es es eed 
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QlUuistuTis 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 


Thursday, June 29 
8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Jane Wilson 

Where Are We Going—the Interests and Fu- 
ture Activities of the ACRL SSS Law and 
Political Science Subsection? 

Joint business and executive board meeting 





University Libraries Section 


Chairman, John M. Dawson, University of 
Delaware Libraries, Newark; secretary, 
Lorna D. Fraser, University of Toronto, 
Queens Park, Ont., Canada 


Wednesday, June 28 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by LAD Library Or- 
ganization and Management Section, Bud- 
geting, Accounting, and Costs Committee 

Presiding, John M. Dawson 

Trends in Budgeting for Academic Libraries 
—John E. Keller, Director of Analytical 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley 





Urban Universities Library 
Committee 


Chairman, Bernard Kreissman, City Col- 
lege, New York City 


Thursday, June 29 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Bernard Kreissman 

“Urbandoc” and other data gathering agen- 
cies related to urban affairs / speakers to 
be announced 





ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Marion H. Vedder, Library De- 
velopment Division, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany; executive secretary, Elea- 
nor Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Thursday, June 29 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Creative and Practical Uses of Standards— 


a panel presentation to illustrate uses in 

selected types of institution libraries 

Libraries for the Blind—R. W. Kirbey, ex- 
ecutive director, Braille Institute of 
America, Inc., Los Angeles / Mrs. Bet- 
tina Wolff, Library for the Blind, New 
York State Library, Albany 

Correctional Libraries—A. Dal Favero, as- 
sociate superintendent, Classification 
and Treatment, California Department 
of Correction, Tracy / Mrs. Glaideth G. 
Bashaw, Division of Juvenile Rehabilita- 
tion, Institutional Library Services, Wash- 
ington State Library 

Mental Hygiene Libraries—James D. Al- 
len, EOA consultant, California State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, Sacra- 
mento / Margaret M. Kinney, U.S. Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Bronx 

Library Services for the Physically Handi- 
capped—Mrs. Esther Elder Smith, ex- 
ecutive director, Easter Seal Society, 
San Francisco / Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, 
Library, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago 

Discussion and questions from the floor 
Summary: J. P. McBrien, county adminis- 
trator, Contra Costa County, Martinez, 
Calif. 


Thursday, June 29, White Whale Restaurant 
7:00 p.m. 

Dinner. Social hour begins at 6:30 p.m. 

Tickets, $6, at the ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Marion H. Vedder 

Semantic Factors in Crime Punishment and 
Rehabilitation—Norman K. Harrington, 
group counseling supervisor, California 
State Prison, San Quentin 

Membership meeting 


Friday, June 30 
12:30 p.m. 


Joint luncheon with the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries 

Tickets, $4.75, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk 

Presiding, Marion H. Vedder 

Presentation of AHIL Exceptional Service 
Award 

Reality Therapy as Applied to Hospitalized 
Patients—William Glasser, M.D., Brent- 
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Short on time and help? 


Bro-Dart delivers 
books ~ 
ready for © 

Shelving 


Over 26,000 titles completely h 
cataloged and processed. ™ 


All you have to do when the books arrive is lift them 
out of the box and slip them onto the 
shelf. They’re ready for circulation. Bro- “4 q 
Dart’s system is the most complete and ONN 
economical available. The books you order ~ 
arrive protected with Plasti-Kleer® Life- 
time® Book Jacket Covers, pre-printed book 
card, book pocket and call number label af- 
fixed and a complete set of catalog cards with 
headings and call numbers imprinted. You have 
a choice of alternate classifications in Individual 
Biographies and Easy books. Write today for 
further information and a complete list of 
more than 26,000 Elementary and 
Secondary titles. 













Ss 


Custom Cataloging and Processing. dil 
Bro-Dart can provide that, too, for all ca ni 
available books in print, through a. 
Bro-Dart’s ALANAR division. 
Address inquiries to ALANAR BOOK 
PROCESSING CENTER, P.O. Box 
921, Williamsport, Pa. 


Bro-Dart Books 


1609 Memorial Drive Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
Dept. ALA-5 
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wood San Vicente Medica] Center, Los 
Angeles 


Friday, June 30 
3:30 p.m. 


Joint program with the American Association 
of State Libraries 
Presiding, Hannis S. Smith, president, Amer- 
ican Association of State Libraries, Min- 
nesota Department of Education, St. Paul 
Planning for Institutional Library Service—a 
panel presentation covering the unique 
problems and opportunities in the various 
fields of correction, mental health, retar- 
dation, and handicapped, as well as the 
special education essential for librarians 
working with institutionalized persons 
Panel members: Rev. Gervase Brinkman, 
O.F.M., Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet; 
Mrs. Eleanor E. Wash, Pacific State Hos- 
pital Staff Library, Pomona, Calif.; Ray 
L. Trautman, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 
Discussion from the floor 
Summation and challenge—Robert R. Mc- 
Clarren, Indiana State Library, Indianapo- 
lis 
In addition to the above program, two spe- 
cial tours will be offered in cooperation with 
the Hospitals and Institutions Round Table, 
California Library Association. Advance re- 
servations are required and can be made up 
to June 10. Send check or money order, pay- 
able to Norma Parr, with a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Norma Parr, Hospi- 
tals and Institutions Round Table, 212 


Bloomfield Road, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. - 


Tour #1—Wednesday, June 28, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 


Tickets, $2.50 (bus fare). Chartered bus 
will leave from Market Street entrance of 
Civic Auditorium for the University of 
California Medical Center for an informal, 
get-acquainted supper in the cafeteria 
(individually paid) and tour of the Medical 
Center Library. Bus will return to the 
downtown area at 8:00 p.m. via a scenic 
route along San Francisco’s Marina. 


Tour #2—Saturday, July 1, 8:15 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


Tickets, $7.50, covers bus fare and lun- 
cheon. Chartered bus will leave from the 


divisions 
Children’s Services Division 


St. Francis Hotel with an 8:45 A.M. passen- 
ger pick-up at the Southern Pacific Depot, 
Berkeley, for a tour of Napa State Hospi- 
tal (Department of Mental Hygiene), then 
to the Nut Tree Restaurant for lunch, fol- 
lowed by a tour of the California Medical 
Facility, the Department of Corrections’ 
reception-guidance center at Vacaville. 





CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Winnifred M. Crossley, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing; execu- 
tive secretary, Ruth Tarbox, ALA head- 
quarters 


Friday, June 23, to 
Saturday, June 24 


See Preconference Meetings, The World of 
Storytelling 


Monday, June 26 
8:30 a.m, 


Continental breakfast 

Tickets, $1.25, by advance reservation and 
at the CSD Bcoth. Send check or money 
order, payable to American Library Asso- 
ciation, to CSD office, ALA headquarters. 
Special invitation cards to send to admin- 
istrators and friends inviting them to at- 
tend the breakfast and/or program fol- 
lowing (see program below at 10:00 a.m.) 
are also available from the CSD office. 


10:00 a.m. 


Library Services to Children in the Mosaic 
of Administration. The Pieces and the 
Whole: Their Meaning for Each Other 

Speaker: Ruth Warncke, deputy executive 
director, ALA 

Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books 
—Fabio Coen, Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books 

Good Reading Program of U.S. Jaycees— 
John Burris, U.S. Jaycees 

Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Announce- 
ment—Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany 

Library Service to Exceptional Children— 
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mm FOR POSITIONS OVERSEAS: 
‘« 2 Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Viet- 
( nam, Alaska and Hawaii, send resume 
to: 

H 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OLD POST OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 (LMå) 


FOR POSITIONS IN THE 48 CON- 
TIGUOUS UNITED STATES: Send 
resume to: . 

THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


ATTN: AGMG-L 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 (LM4) 
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Jacob Epstein, Public Library of Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County 

Comments from the Library Services 
Branch—Pauline Winnick, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education 

Business and membership meeting 


Tuesday, June 27 
7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 

Tickets, $10, by advance reservation. Tables 
for 10. Cash bar will open at 6:30 p.m. 
Send check or money order payable to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lockhart, Contra Costa 
County Library, 1750 Oak Park Boule- 
vard, Pleasant Hill, Calif., 94253. Tickets 
and table assignments will be sent by mail. 
Closed circuit television, a first for the 
function, will assure every table a good 
view of the head table. 

Presiding, Mrs. Winnifred M. Crossley 

Presentation of Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals—Mrs. Augusta Baker, New York 
Public Library, chairman, Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards Committee 

Newbery Medal to Irene Hunt for Up a 
Road Slowly (Follett) 
Caldecott Medal to Evaline Ness for 
Sam, Bangs & Moonshine (Holt) 

Reception (cash bar) for Miss Hunt and Miss 

Ness will immediately follow the dinner 





INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


Provisional President, Stephen R. Salmon, 
Processing Department, Library of Con- 
gress; executive secretary, to be appointed 


Thursday, June 22, to Civic Auditorium, 
Saturday, June 24 Larkin Hall 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Auto- 
mation 


Monday, June 26 
9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Stephen R. Salmon 
Membership meeting 
Announcements 

Annual report address 
Introduction of new officers 


divisions 
Library Administration Division 


10:30 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by Library Adminis- 
tration Division 

Administrative Implications of Library Auto- 
mation—Richard E. Chapin, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 


2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Library 
Trustee Association, see American Library 
Trustee Association 


2:00 p.m. 


Program presented with the cooperation of 
the ALA Committee on Copyright Issues 
and the RISD Copying Methods Section, 
see RTSD Copying Methods Section 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 


President, Charles F. Gosnell, New York 
University Libraries; executive secretary, 
Alphonse F. Trezza 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m, 


Program cosponsored by Information Science 
and Automation Division, see Information 
Science and Automation Division 


2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by LAD Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section / Library Education 
Division / LED Teachers Section 

LED business meeting 

Presiding, Sister Peter Claver, Department 
of Library Science, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., president, Library Education 
Division. 

Theme: Educating Manpower for Tomor- 
rows Libraries 

Presiding, Rose L. Vormelker, School of Li- 
brary Science, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, vice-president and president-elect, 
Library Education Division 

What Should Tomorrow’s Librarian Know? 
~—Jesse H. Shera, Western Reserve Uni- 
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new 
titles 


PUBLISHING 
CEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 60611 


“06 


American Library Laws, 3d ed 
Second Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings the basic volume and first supplement up-to-date with laws 
added, amended, or repealed from January 1, 1965 through December 
31, 1966. Alex A. Ladenson, editor. Ready in June $6.00 


Bibliography of Place-Name Literature, 2d ed 


The revised and enlarged edition of the authors’ standard guide (1948) 
to the literature dealing with place-names in the U. S. and Canada. 
Richarc B. Seelock and Pauline A. Seely, compilers. Ready in May 

$7.50 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed 


A new and enlarged edition of the guide to outstanding reference 
books. Lists and describes nearly 8,000 reference books published 
through 1964. Constance M. Winchell. Ready in June $15.00 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. Robert J. 
Shaw, editor. Ready in July $4.50 


Present Status and Future Prospects 
of Reference /Information Service 


Presenis the papers, comments, and discussions of the conference held 
at Columbia University in 1966 which assessed reference/information 
service. Winifred B. Linderman, editor. Ready in June $3.75 


published earlier this year 


Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules $8.50 


The New Catalog Code $1.25 
Books for College Libraries $45.00 


Interlibrary Cooperation: 
Public Library Reporter 12 $1.75 


Minimum Standards for Public 
Library Systems, 1966 $1.75 


Subject Index to Books for 
Primary Grades, 3d ed $4.00 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
Reviews, 1964-1966 $2.25 
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versity, School of Library Science, Cleve- 
land 

Moderator, J. Clement Harrison, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences, University of Pittsburgh. 

Reactor panel: James Bryan, Newark, N.J., 
Public Library; Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, 
Reference Department, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; David Kaser, 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Carolyn Whitenack, Library and 
Audio Visual Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Ind. 

LAD business meeting 

Presiding, Charles F. Gosnell, New York 
University Libraries, president, Library 
Administration Division 


mme rerh 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Stanley McElderry, San Fer- 
nando Valley State College, Northridge, 
Calif.; secretary, Helen A. Young, Henne- 
pin County Library, Minneapolis 


Thursday, June 22, to 


Saturday, June 24 St. Francis Hotel 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Build- 
ings 


Thursday, June 22, to 


Saturday, June 24 Civic Auditorium 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Auto- 
mation 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


Circulation Services Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Welter Swint, 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tenn.; secretary, John R. May, Hope Col- 
lege Library, Holland, Mich. 


Thursday, June 22, to Civic Auditorium, 
Saturday, June 24 Larkin Hall 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Auto- 
mation 


“AIvIsions 
Library Administration Division 


Tuesday, June 27 
4:30 p.m, 


Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth Welter Swint 

Program chairman, James R. Cox, Circula- 
tion Department, University Research Li- 
brary, University of California, Lcs An- 
geles 

Circulation Automation—Anti-Blue Sky: Prac- 
tical Thoughts about Systems Planning 

Introduction—James R. Cox š 

Problems in Planning and Operating an IBM 
1030 Circulation Control System—Robert 
Harris, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary, Vancouver 

Problems in Planning and Operating an IBM 
357 Circulation Control System—Bruce W. 
Stewart, Cushing Memorial Library, Texas 
A & M University, College Station 

Problems in Automating Borrower Registra- 
tion—Mrs. Edith Bishop, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library 

Questions and conclusion 

Business meeting 

Library Automation Preconference Institute 
Report 

Discussion period 





Library Organization and 
Management Section 


Chairman, Ralph H. Hopp, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, Robert H. Rohlf, Library of Con- 
gress 





Budgeting, Accounting, and 
Costs Committee 


Chairman, Clarence Gorchels, California 
State College, Palos Verdes Peninsula 


Wednesday, June 28 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL University 
Libraries Section, see ACRE University 
Libraries Section 


Insurance for Libraries Committee 
Chairman, James M. O’Brien, Half Hol- 
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ditisions 
Library Administration Divisicn 


‘ow Hills Community Library, Melville, 
N.Y. 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program to be announced 





Personnel Administration Section 


Chairman, John H. Rebenack, Akron Pub- 

lic Library; secretary, Carol A. Vogel, Li- 

brary School, University of Pittsburgh 
Monday, June 26 

10:00 a.m, 


Program cosponsored by the Library Com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 

Presiding, John H. Rebenack and Howard 
Haycraft, chairman of the board, H. W. 
Wilson Company, Bronx 

Tke Handicapped as a Manpower Resource 
Mrs. Jayne Baker Spain, president, Al- 
vey-Ferguson Corporation, Cincinneti 

Moderator, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., 
Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Reactor panel: G. Flint Purdy, Wayne State 
University, Detroit; Boynton S. Kaiser, 
associate director of personnel, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif.; Mrs. Helen W. 
Cyr, director of instruction media, Oak- 
land, Calif., Public Schools; Bernard M. 
Golumb, Hayward, Calif., Public Library 


2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Library Adminis- 
tration Division / Library Education Divi- 
sion / LED Teachers Section, see Library 
Administration Division 


Code of Ethics Committee 


Chairman, John F. Anderson, Tucson Pub- 
lic Library 

Monday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 


Program to be announced 
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Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Frances Henselman, Long 
Beach, Calif., Public Library; secretary, 
Mrs. Betty-Jo Rule, Denver Public Library 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by LAD PRS Public 
Relations Services to Libraries Committee 
/ LAD PRS Public Relations Festival Sub- 
committee 

Presiding, Neal Austin, High Point, N.C., 
Public Library 

The Sights and Sounds of Libraries: Radio- 
Television-Film Festival—a seminar to en- 
courage wider and better use of these 
media by libraries 

Panel members in radio, television, and film 
production to be announced 

Winning entries from first PRS-PRSL com- 
petition to be shown 


2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Adult Services Di- 
vision, see Adult Services Division 


Tuesday, June 27 
4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 





Friends of Libraries Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Ermest R. Mortenson, 
trustee, Arcadia, Calif., Public Library 


Tuesday, June 27 
12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon 

Tickets, $6.75, by advance reservation and at 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. Send check or 
money order, payable to the American Li- 
brary Association, to Alphonse F. Trezza, 
LAD office, ALA headquarters, by June 16. 

Presiding, Mrs. Ernest R. Mortenson 

Is the Enjoyment of Literature Dying Out? 
Clifton Fadiman, writer, editor, and 

radio / television entertainer 


2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Ernest R. Mortenson 
Open Lens on Friends—a panel discussion 


Moderator, Mrs. William R. Ralston, presi- 
dent, Friends of California Libraries 
Panel members to be announced 





LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Sister Peter Claver, O.P., 
Department of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill; executive sec- 
retary, Agnes Reagan, ALA headquarters 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Library Adminis- 
tration Division /LAD Personnel Admin- 
istration Section / LED Teachers Section 

LED business meeting 

Presiding, Sister Peter Claver, Department 
of Library Science, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., president, Library Education 
Division 

Theme: Educating Manpower for Tomor- 
rows Libraries 

Presiding, Rose L. Vormelker, School of Li- 
brary Science, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, vice-president and president-elect, 
Library Education Division 

What Should Tomorrow’s Librarian Know? 
—Jesse H. Shera, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, School of Library Science, Cleve- 
land 

Moderator, J. Clement Harrison, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences, University of Pittsburgh. 

Reactor panel: James Bryan, Newark, N.J., 
Public Library; Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, 
Reference Department, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; David Kaser, 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Carolyn Whitenack, Library and 
Audio Visual Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Ind. 

LAD business meeting 

Presiding, Charles F. Gosnell, New York 
University Libraries, president, Library 
Administration Division 


Research Committee 


Chairman, John F. Harvey, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Drexel Insti- 


‘lvrsivre 
Public Library Association 


tute of Technology, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of 
American Library Schools, Research Som- 
mittee 

Presiding, Guy Garrison, Library Reszarch 
Center, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Directors of four library research projects in 
progress will describe the organization, 
methodology, and results of their work 





PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, David Marshall Stewart, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Public Library; executive sec- 
retary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA head- 
quarters . 


Friday, June 23, to 
Saturday, June 24 


See Preconference Meetings, Orientation of 
the Out-of-School Adult to the Use of the 
Public Library 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Library 
Trustee Association / Reference Services 
Division 

Presiding, David Marshall Stewart 

High Quality Public Library Service: Are 
Systems the AnswerP—a panel discussion 


‘Moderator, Dorothy Sinclair, School of Li- 


brary Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, president, Reference Services 
Division 

Panel members to be announced 

Leader, Judge Story Birdseye, King County 
Court House, Seattle, president, American 
Library Trustee Association 

Questions and comments from the audience 


Thursday, June 29 
8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, David Marshall Stewart 
Membership and business meeting 
Preliminary report on “Study of Public Li- 
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The new articles, new illustrations and revi- 
sions that go into the AMERICANA in a single 
year fill many thousands of pages. 

These changes are not merely the updating 
of statistics, Often,‘a revision means rewriting 
every section of a major article—as was done, 
in the 1967 80-page article on Africa. 

The AMERICANA that earns unanimous ap- 
proval on every authoritative list, year after 
year, is not the same AMERICANA in its con- 
tents. It changes...in order to be the same 
AMERICANA in its long tradition of reflecting 
the latest scholarship on every subject. 

That’s why it is approved and recom- 
mended on every list. It is also why it ranked 


Copyright © by Americana Corporation 
1967, 1966, 1965, 1964, 1963, 1962, 
1961, 1960, 1959, 1958, 1957, 1956, 


1955, 1954, 1953, 1952, 1951, 1950, 


1949, 1948, 1947, 1946, 1945, 1944, 
1943, 1942, 1941, 1940, 1939, 1938, 


first among reference librarians who were 
asked to list the sources they considered 
“most vital” in an independent survey sup- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare.* 

The more the AMERICANA changes, the 
more it remains the same. 


*“Use of Basic Reference Sources in Libraries.” 
Conducted by Wallace J. Bonk 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 
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divisions 


Public Library Association 


brary Systems’—William S. Geller, Los 
Angeles County Public Library 

Progress report from the Subcommiltee on 
Statistical Standards—Jean Barry Molz, Bal- 
timore County Public Library, Towson, 
Md. 

President's Roundup of the Year 

Inauguration of incoming president 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, B. Louise Nabors, Headquar- 
ters, Air Training Command, Randclph Air 
Force Base, Texas; secretary, Mrs. Vernese 
B. Thompson, Camp Pendleton, Calif., Li- 
brary 


Thursday, June 29 
8:30 am. 


Presiding, B. Louise Nabors 
Business meeting 


12:00 noon 


Luncheon 

Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Sseaker: William C. Anderson, Lt. Col., 
USAF, retired, Woodland Hills, Calif., 
author of Penelope, Pandemonium on the 
Potomac and other works 


2:00 p.m. 


Pzesiding, B. Louise Nabors 

Bridges of Understanding—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Grover G. Heiman, Jr., Col., 
USAF, chief, DOD Magazine and Book 
Division, Pentagon (OASDPA), Washing- 
ton 

Panel members: Gene Guerny, Lt. Col., 
USAF (DOICA), Directorate of Informa- 
tion, Headquarters PACAF, APO San 
Francisco; William C. Anderson; Ruther- 
ford Montgomery, Los Gatos, Calif. 


Interlibrary Cooperation Committee 


Chairman, C. Lamar Wallis, Memphis, 
Tenn., Public Library 


Monday, June 26 
8:30 a.m. 


zesiding, C. Lamar Wallis 
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The Arkansas River Valley Regional Library 
Speaker: Mrs. Robert Keathley, Arkansas 
River Valley Regional Library 


2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by RSD Cooperative 
Reference Services Committee / RSD In- 
terlibrary Loan Committee, see RSD Inter- 
library Loan Committee 


Thursday, June 29 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, C. Lamar Wallis 
The Illinois State Plan for Public Library 
Service—a panel discussion 
The State Library Administrative View- 
point—de Lafayette Reid, Illinois State 
Library 
The Development of the State Plan to Date 
—Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Illinois State 
Library 
The Relationship Between the State Library 
Association and the Illinois State Library 
-Harold Goldstein, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


REFERENCE SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Dorothy M. Sinclair, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; executive secretary, Ed- 
ward G. Strable, ALA headquarters 


Friday, June 23, to 
Saturday, June 24 


See Preconference Meetings, Orientation of 
the Out-of-School Adult to the Use of the 
Public Library 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Public Library As- 
sociation / American Library Trustee As- 
sociation, see Public Library Association 


6:00 p.m. 


Informal cocktail party (cash bar) 
7:15 p.m. 


Dinner, program, and membership meeting 


divisions 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


—the Tenth Anniversary Celebration 

Tickets, $7.25, by advance reservation and 
at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. Send 
check or money order, payable to Ameri- 
can Library Association, to Edward G. 
Strable, RSD office, ALA headquarters. 

The Next Ten Years of Reference Service— 
Dorothy M. Sinclair 

Presentation of the Isadore Gilbert Mudge 
Citation 

Presentation of the Eunice Rockwell Oberly 
Memorial Award 

Business meeting 


Cooperative Reference Services 
Committee 


Chairman, John Burgan, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by RSD Interlibrary 
Loan Committee / PLA Interlibrary Coop- 
eration Committee, see RSD Interlibrary 
Loan Committee 


History Section 


Chairman, Elizabeth Faries, Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford; secretary, Sue 
Sabli, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Elizabeth Faries 

Presidential Libraries—Herman Kahn, assistant 
archivist for presidential libraries, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C. 

Business meeting 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 


Chairman, Marjorie E. Karlson, Washing- 
ton University Library, St. Louis 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by RSD Cooperative 
Reference Services Committee / PLA In- 


terlibrary Cooperation Committee 

Presiding, Marjorie E. Karlson 

Cooperation and Interlibrary Loan—a pan- 
el discussion 

Panel members: Mrs. Constance L. McColm, 
California State Library, Sacramento; Mary 
Jane MacDonald, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield; Martha Shepard, National Li- 
brary of Canada, Ottawa 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Wesley C. Simonton, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; executive secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rodell, ALA headquarters 


Thursday, June 22, to 
Saturday, June 24 


See Preconference Meetings, Library Auto- 
mation 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Wesley C. Simonton 

Analyzing Staff Utilization in an Academic 
Library~David L. Raphael, assistant pro- 
fessor, industrial engineering, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

Personnel Utilization in Technical Services, 
1956-1967—Rickard M. Dougherty, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 

Business meeting 

Reception following adjournment of meeting 


8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by RTSD Book Cata- 
logs Committee, see RTSD Book Catalogs 
Commitiee 


Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Carl Jackson, Pennsylvania 
State University Libraries, University Park; 
secretary, Marietta Chicorel, Ulrich’s In- 
ternational Periodicals Directory, R. R. 
Bowker Co., New York 
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Resources and Technical Services Division 


Monday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Carl Jackson 

Libraries, Purchasing Agencies, and Book 
Wholesalers; Report of a Study Made by 
the ALA and the National League of Cit- 
ies—Evelyn M. Hensel, Pennsylvania State 
University, director of the study 

Membership and business meeting 


8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Book Pub- 
lishers Council—-ALA (RTSD) Joint Com- 
mittee 

Emerging Problems in Acquisitions 

Moderator, Daniel Melcher, President, R. R. 
Bowker Company, New York 

The School Library—Elenora C. Alexander, 
Instructional Materials Services, Houston 
Independent School District 

The Junior College Library—Mrs. Katherine 
M. Brubeck, Library, Baltimore Junior 
College 

The Public Library—Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, 
Tulsa City-County Library, Okla. 

Reactor panel: Victor I. Bumagin, vice-pres- 
ident, Macmillan Company, New York; 
Norman Elmes, educational sales nanager, 
Dell Publishing Company; Harold Roth, 
vice-president, Baker and Taylor Com- 


pany 


Book Catalogs Committee 


Chairman, Ian W. Thom, Library, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 27 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division 

Presiding, Jan W. Thom 

Report on the Committee's Survey of Ongoing 
Book Catalogs—Maurice F. Tauber, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 

Book Catalogs in County and Regional Book 
Processing Centers—George B. Moreland, 
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Department of Public Libraries, Montgom- 
ery County, Md. 

Filing and Mechanically Produced Book Cat- 
alogs—David G. Remington, Alanar Book 
Processing Center, Williamsport, Pa. 

On the Exploitation of Catalog Information 
—James L. Dolby, Research and Develop- 
ment Consultants, Los Altos, Calif, 


Cataloging and Classification 
Section 


Chairman Marian F. Sanner, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, 
Hilda Steinweg, University of South Ala- 
bama Library, Mobile 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Marian F. Sanner 

Business meeting 

Presentation of Margaret Mann Citation 

Introduction to the 7th edition of Subject 
Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs 
of the Library of Congress—Robert R 
Holmes, Library of Congress 

Aspects of the Library of Congress Subject 
Heading Practice and the Development 
of the LC Subject Heading List~Charles 
C, Bead, Library of Congress 


8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Marian F, Sanner 

The Sears List of Subject Headings and Its 
Relationship to the Library of Congress 
List of Subject Headings—Barbara M. 
Westby, Library of Congress 

Use of Library of Congress and Sears Subject 
Headings in a Processing Center—speaker 
to be announced 

Questions and discussion 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, Stephen R. Salmon, Processing 
Department, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington; secretary, Dorothy J. Comins, 
Wayne State University Libraries, Detroit 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Program presented with the cooperation of 
the ALA Committee on Copyright Issues 
and the Information Science and Automa- 
tion Division 
Presiding, Stephen R. Salmon 
Membership and business meeting 
Committee reports 
Annual report of chairman 
Introduction of new officers 
Voting on changing name and statement of 
responsibility of the section 
The New Copyright Bill—a symposium 
The Principal Features of the Bill of Inter- 
est to Librarians—Abe A. Goldman, gen- 
eral counsel, Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress 

Implications for Libraries—Charles F. Gos- 
nell, New York University Libraries, 
chairman, ALA Committee on Copyright 
Issues 

Implications for Publishers—Lee Deighton, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
and American Book Publishers Council, 
chairman, Joint Committee for Copy- 
right Revision 

Implications of the Computer Aspects of the 
Bill—Benjamin Kaplan, Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Resources Committee 


Chairman, Norman D. Stevens, Library, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Thursday, June 29 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries 
Presiding, Norman D. Stevens 
The National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging: A Progress Report on Devel- 
opments under Title II C of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 
Developments at the Library of Congress 
—speaker to be announced 
Developments in the Participating Re- 
search Libraries-Ryburn M. Rass, 
Technical Services, Cornell University 


divisions 
Young Adult Services Division 


Library; Keith C. Blean, Catalog De- 
partment, Stanford University Libraries; 
Clifton Brock, University of North Car- 
olina 

Summary—Norman D. Stevens 

Question and answer period 


Serials Section 


Chairman, Robert D. Desmond, Processing 
Department, Serials Record Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington; secre<ary, 
Mrs. Phyllis A. Richmond, Library, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


Monday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Robert D. Desmond 

Two Aspects of Serial Control 

New Serial Titles: A progress report on the 
Consumer Survey of New Serial Titles— 
A. F. Kuhlmann, director emeritus, Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ulrich’s International Periodicals Directory 
and the Small Library Collection—Mari- 
etta Chicorel, R. R. Bowker Company, 
New York 





YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Florence M. Sanborn, Los 
Angeles Public Library; executive secre- 
tary, Ruth Tarbox, ALA headquarters 


Friday, June 23, to 
Sunday, June 25 


See’ Preconference Meetings, Intellectual 
Freedom and the Teenager 


Monday, June 26 
12:15 p.m, 


Tenth Anniversary Luncheon 

Tickets, $5.75, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order, payable to Ameri- 
can Library Association, to YASD office, 
ALA headquarters, by June 1. 

Presiding, Mrs. Florence M. Sanborn 
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Young Adult Services Division 


Eusiness and membership meeting 

Presentation of past presidents 

Reports 

Kansas City Conference Plans—Mary Wood- 
worth, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

The City Kid and the Library—Mrs. Margaret 
A. Edwards, lecturer, Joppa, Md. 


2:30 p.m. 


Know-How: Creative Library Service to 
Young Adults—four simultaneous demon- 
stration programs. Advance registration re- 
quired. To receive a ticket to one of these 
four programs, send your request to the 
¥ASD office, ALA headquarters, ky June 
l, indicating Ist, 2d, and 3d choices. 

Cochairmen: Mrs. Alice Aiello, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland; Jane 
Manthorne, Boston Publie Library 

Group I—“Way-out” Ways of Reaching the 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Chairman, C. Walter Stone, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Monday, June 26 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Prasiding, C. Walter Stone 

Let Us Serve Up the Torrent of Sourd and 
Vision—a symposium 

Moderator, John Moriarty, Purdue Univer- 
sity Libraries, Lafayette, Ind. 

Sp2akers: Harold Goldstein, University of 
Illinois, School of Library Service, Urbana; 
Harriett Genung Library, Mount San An- 
tonio College, Walnut, Calif.; Euclid J. 
~eltier, Boston Public Library; Charles De 
Young, Proviso High School Libraries, 
Maywood and Hillsdale, Ul. 

Small work group clinics on various aspects 
of library audio-visual services 


old 


Young Adult 

Programming in and out of the library / 
Joan E. Clark, New York State Library, Al- 
bany; Louis Wilson, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 

Group I—Young Adult “Know-how” in the Li- 
brary 
Instruction in the use of the library / Julia 
M. Losinski, Prince George’s County Me- 
morial Library, Hyattsville, Md. 

Group III—From Page to Professional 
Recruitment on the high school level / Mrs. 
Carol N. Derner, Gary, Ind., Public Li- 
brary; Dorothy J. Anderson, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield 

Group IV—The Librarians Image and Mass 
Media 
Techniques of public relations for reaching 
the young adult / Howard K. Samuelson, 
Santa Ana, Calif., Public Library 


ala committees 





Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, June 26, 
27, 29, 30, 12:15-1:45 p.m., San Francisco 
Museum of Art 


Noon-Hour Film Showings 
Chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Ng, Oakland 
Public Library, Calif. 


Friday, June 30 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, C. Walter Stone 

Review of ALA audio-visual activities: the 
purpose of the session is to hear reports 
from various units of ALA on current and 
proposed activities in the audio-visual field. 


Copyright Issues Committee 


Chairman, Charles F. Gosnell, New York 
University Library 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Program presented in cooperation with RTSD 
Copying Methods Section and Information 
Science and Automation Division, see 
RTSD Copying Methods Section 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


Chairman, Ervin J. Gaines, Minneapolis 
Public Library 


Friday, June 23, to 
Sunday, June 25 


See Preconference Meetings, Intellectual 
Freedom and the Teenager 


Library Committee of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 


Chairman, Robert S. Bray, Division for the 
Blind, Library of Congress 





American Library History 
Round Table 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston; secretary, Louis S. Shores, 
Library School, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Monday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Louis S. Shores 

Oral Library History: An Opportunity—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dixon, Oral History Program, 
University of California, Los Angeles, as- 
sisted by Frances Richardson / Mrs. Cath- 
erine Chadwick, Ventura County Library, 
and vice-president, California Library As- 
sociation 

Ida Kidder, Pioneer Western Land Grant Li- 
brarian—W. H. Carlson, Oregon State Sys- 


round tables 


Exhibits Round Table 


Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by LAD Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section, see LAD Personnel 
Administration Section 





Membership Committee 


Chairman, Sarah L. Wallace, Publications 
Officer, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


Sunday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Junior Members 
Round Table, see Junior Members Round 
Table 


National Library Week Committee 
Chairman, Donald E. Wright, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield 

Monday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program to be announced 


round tables 


tem of Higher Education Libraries, Corval- 
lis 

Mabel Ray Gillis, California State Librarian 
—Peter T. Conmy, Public Library, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Exhibits Round Table 


Chairman, C. N. Roland, Library Book Co., 
Chicago; secretary, Marijean Corrigan, Al- 
bert Whitman and Co., Chicago 


Sunday, J une 25 
5:00 p.m. 


Reception (cash bar) 


6:00 p.m. 
Dinner 
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sound tables 
Exhibits Round Table 


Tickets, $10, by advance reservation. Tables 
of ten, $90. Send check or money order, 
payable to ALA Exhibits Round Table, 
to Elizabeth P. Nichols, Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, Inc., 19 Union Square, W., New 
York 10003. 


Efonday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Fresiding, C. N. Roland 
State Exhibits Managers Workshop 


Fuesday, June 27 

2:00 p.m. 
Fresiding, C. N. Roland 
Membership meeting 


International Relations Round Table 


Chairman, Lucile Dudgeon, Wisconsin 
Division for Library Services, Madison; 

-= secretary, C. Donald Cook, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, New York 


Tuesday, June 27 
5:00 p.m, 

Champagne reception for foreign librarians 

T-ckets, $3.00, by advance reservation and at 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. (Free tickets for 
foreign visitors). For advance reservation, 
send check or money order to Elizabeth 
Lindsey, Michigan State Library, 725 E. 
Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. Include a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Wednesday, June 28 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Lucile Dudgeon 
Program to be announced 


Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, Maurice S. Goldman, Willing- 
boro, N.J., Public Library; secretary-trea- 
surer, June R. Martin, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 


Sweiday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by the ALA Member- 
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ship Committee 

Presiding, Maurice S, Goldman 

Orientation for persons attending their first 
ALA conference, for new ALA members, 
new exhibitors, JMRT members, and ALA 
members eligible for JMRT membership 
(ALA members under 35 years of age or 
less than five years in the profession) 

The Widening Horizons of Librarianship— 
Robert Vosper, immediate past president, 
ALA 

Round table discussions with ALA resource 


people 


Monday, June 26 
1:30-8:00 p.m. 

Paul Masson Winery Tour 

Tickets, $7.50 (includes tour and dinner), by 
advance registration to June R. Martin, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Lee and 
Hale Streets, Charleston, W.Va. 25301. 


1:30-6:00 p.m. 

Buses leave Brooks Hall (corner of Grove 
and Larkin Streets) and drive along Sky- 
line Highway to winery. Tour of cham- 
pagne cellers and winery. 


6:00 p.m. 

Dinner 

The Art of Food and Drink—Emest Mundt, 
professor of art, San Francisco State Col- 
lege 


9:00 p.m. 
Buses arrive at San Francisco hotels 


Thursday, June 29 

4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Maurice S. Goldman 
Membership meeting 


Library Service to the Blind 
Round Table 


Chairman, Mrs. Florence Grannis, Iowa 
Commission for the Blind, Des Moines; 
secretary, Mrs. Bettina Wolff, Library for 
the Blind, New York State Library, Al- 
bany 


Monday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence Grannis 
Speaker: Irving Stone, author 


Tuesday, June 27 
1:00 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Tickets, $5.50, by advance reservation and 


affiliated organizations 
Theatre Library Association 


at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. Send 
check or money order to Charles Gallozzi, 
Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Presentation of Francis Joseph Campbell 
Award—Howard Haycraft, chairman cf the 
board, H. W. Wilson Company, Bronx 

Special guest: George Shearing, pianist 


affiliated organizations 





Association of American Library 
Schools 


President, Leroy C. Merritt, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene; secretary-treasurer, Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, S.S., Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by AALS Research 
Committee / LED Research Committee, 
see LED Research Committee 


Association of Research Libraries 
Chairman, Foster E. Mohrhardt, National 
Agricultural Library, Washington, D.C; 
executive director, Donald F. Cameron, 
Washington, D.C, 


Saturday, June 24 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Donald F. Cameron 
Membership meeting 


7:00-10:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Donald F. Cameron 
Membership meeting 


Music Library Association 


President, H. Wiley Hitchcock, Depart- 
ment of Music, Hunter College, New York; 
executive secretary, William J. Weichlein, 
School of Music, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Program to be announced 


Theatre Library Association 


President, Mrs. Marguerite McAneny, 
Princeton, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Mary 
C. Hatch, Central Circulation, New York 
Public Library 


Thursday, June 29 
2:00 pm. 


Presiding, Robert M. MacGregor, Theatre 
Arts Books, New York 

Training Performing Arts Librarians to Meet 
the Present Expansion of Theater and Al- 
lied Collections~—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Robert M. MacGregor 

Panel members: Thor E, Wood, Research 
Libraries, Lincoln Center Library and Mu- 
seum of the Performing Arts, New York; 
Louis A. Rachow, Walter Hampton Me- 
morial Library, Players Club, New York; 
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cffiliated organizations 
Theatre Library Association 


Mrs. Vlasta Koran Greenbie, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


4:00 p.m. 


Itresiding, Robert M. MacGregor 

Collecting Performing Arts Materials—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator, Robert M. MacGregor 

Eanel members: Arthur Knight, film critic, 
The Saturday Review, curator, Hollywood 
Film Museum, lecturer, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; William 
S. Forshaw, Humanities Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
Jerome Lawrence, playwright and col- 


advance registration 


ALA members and others who wish to regis- 
ter in advance for the ALA conference are 
reminded that an advance registration form 
appeared in the April issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, page 427. Only registrations at the 
weekly rate will be accepted, as fo-lows: 
p-rsonal members (paid for 1967) at 87.50; 
al. others at $12.50. Registration forms must 
be mailed by May 31, and those postmarked 
before May 31 will be answered by mail. 
Taose postmarked later will be held for 
processing at the conference. Delegates who 
heve registered in advance (before May 31) 
need only present the attendance record card 
and registration receipt to the clerk at the 
registration desk to receive a conference kit 
ard badge. 

Nore: The advance registration form does 
nct cover preconference meetings. 


balding critiques for public libraries 


Liprarians interested in having a critique of 
their building plans made at the San Fran- 
cio Conference, and who have not vet en- 
gazed a library consultant, should write now 
to Jasper H. Wright, chairman, LAD BES 
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lector, Malibu, Calif.; George W. Poult- 
ney, collector, and former president of 
Actors Equity, West Coast; A. Wilber 
Stevens, chairman, English Department, 
Scottsville College, Scottsville, Ariz. 


6:30 p.m. 


Dinner and theater 

Transportation, dinner, and tickets to the 
San Quentin Prison Theatre free to mem- 
bers and friends of the Theatre Library 
Association. Reservations may be made 
(after the opening of the ALA conference) 
with George Zournas at the Theatre Arts 
Booth 318, Brooks Hall. 


conference notes 





Architecture Committee for Public Libraries, 
at the Public Library, 122 W. Wayne St., 
South Bend, Ind. 46601. Private critiques by 
qualified librarians with building experience 
will be scheduled during the conference on 
the basis of demand. 


central ticket desk 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
an ALA central ticket desk will be located 
in Brooks Hall near the conference registra- 
tion desk. The ticket desk may be used by 
official groups for the sale during the confer- 
ence of tickets for open breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, and other social functions. Those 
responsible for such functions who wish to 
make use of this facility should request ad- 
ditional information from the conference ar- 
rangements office at ALA headquarters. 


combined book exhibit 


The Combined Book Exhibit will again be 
open evenings—on Sunday until 8:00 P.M.; 
Monday through Wednesday, until 10:00 r.m. 


conference registration fees 
Registration fees for the conference are as 


follbws: full week--$7.50 to members and 
$12.50 to nonmembers; daily fee—$3 to 
members and $5 to nonmembers. To be eli- 
gible for the $7.50 and $3 rates, members 
‘ak present their 1967 ALA personal mem- 
ber ship card at the time of registration. 
Special fees of $3.75 for the week or $1.50 
per day will be available to library school 
students indicating their status when regis- 
tering. The registration desk will open on 
Sunday, June 25, at 10:00 a.m. 

ee also advance registration. 

} 
foreign librarians champagne reception 
The traditional reception for foreign librarians 
will be held on Tuesday, June 27, 5:00-6:30 
P.M., in The Mansion of the California His- 
torical Society, a beautiful old Victorian house 
built in 1894 by W. F. Whittier. Free tickets 
will be available for foreign visitors and can 
be picked up at the International Relations 
Round Table hospitality booth, the location of 
which will be announced later. A nonalcoholic 
punch will be available for those who do not 
wish champagne, 


gladys english memorial collection 


The Gladys English memorial collection of 
original illustrations for children’s books will 
be, on display at the San Francisco Museum 
ofi Art during the ALA preconference and 
conference period. (Closed on Monday only.) 
The collection was established by the Chil- 
dren’s Section of the California Library As- 
sociation as a memorial to Gladys English, 
long-time supervisor of work with children 
atithe Los Angeles Public Library, and num- 
bers over one hundred and twenty-five pic- 
tutes from the work of some sixty artists. 


ala group insurance plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan are stationed at Booth 227 in Brooks 
Hall. Here members may obtain information 
on the numerous plans of insurance available 
to personal members. These plans include in- 
come protection, hospitalization, major med- 
ical, Medicare Supplement, and group life 


insurance. 


hotel reservations 


If you have not already made hotel reserva- 
tions for the conference, please refer to the 
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January 1967 issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
which contains a list of hotels and motels, 
rates, a map of the conference area, and a 
tear-out postcard for use in making reserva- 
tions. Reservation requests will be accepted 
up to June 15. 


idea day 


Well-known illustrators, designers, editors, 
and authors will be present in Brooks Hall 
on Idea Day, Tuesday, June 27, 1:00-5:00 
P.M. Delegates are invited to meet and talk 
with many of the interesting people in the 
publishing industry. 


international book exhibit 


The International Book Exhibit will be lo- 
cated in Brooks Hall. It is being presented 
by the A. P. Wales Organization of London, 
and among those represented are publishers 
from Austria, Belgium, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Israel, Japan, and Italy. 


jmrt hospitality suite 


The Junior Members Round Table will main- 
tain a hospitality suite (courtesy of the Exhib- 
its Round Table) in the Whitcomb Hotel. Free 
coffee will be served every day from 3:00- 
5:00 P.M. 


library school librarians 


Librarians having full-time responsibility for 
a library science collection have petitioned 
the Library Education Division for permis- 
sion to become a discussion group. An orga- 
nization session will be held on Monday, 
June 26, at a 7:30 a.m. breakfast, the loca- 
tion to be announced in the Official Program. 
Librarians who meet the above requirement 
and are members of the Library Education 
Division are invited to attend. 


library school reunions 


Wednesday, June 28, has been designated 
by the San Francisco Program Committee as 
the official day for library school reunions 
during the conference. The following schools 
have indicated they will hold reunions: At- 
lanta, California, Chicago, Columbia, Den- 
ver, Drexel, Emory, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigain, Minnesota, 
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cae 
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North Carolina, Peabody, Pratt, Ruzgers, St. 
Satherine, Simmons, Southern California, 
Southern Connecticut, Texas, Washington, 
Western Michigan, Western Reserve, and 
Wisconsin. In addition to the information 
which will be sent to alumni groups by their 
respective schools, details about time, place, 
<ype of function, and how tickets may be 
acquired will be given in the Official Program. 


library technology program 


The Library Technology Program’s exhibit is 
located in Booths 12-14 in Brooks Hall. Its 
exhibit depicts LTP’s activities thrcugh the 
use of photographs, drawings, and other ma- 
terials. LTP staff members will be on duty 
throughout the exhibit hours to answer ques- 
tions, demonstrate samples of some of the 
equipment and supplies the Program has de- 
veloped, and display LTP publications. 


cffice for research and development 


The Library Research Clearinghouse, a func- 
tion of ALA’s Office for Research and Devel- 
cpment, gathers information on study and 
research being done by the library and re- 
lated professions. Information about research 
projects now in progress and plannec. for the 
fature is especially desired. The Clearing- 
house is also interested in learning about re- 
search projects that have been recently com- 
pleted, particularly if the reports resulting 
from the projects have not been wicely dis- 
seminated to the profession. Mrs. Judith 
Krug, research analyst, will have her head- 
quarters during the conference in the ALA 
‘offices in the Civic Auditorium. She would 
like an opportunity during the week to talk 
with representatives of groups or individuals 
who have programs, plans, or ideas for re- 
search pertinent to library service and librar- 
ienship. 


p_acement center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in coopera- 
tion with its affiliated State Employment 
Security agencies and by arrangement with 
the California State Employment Services, 
will provide placement service during the 
conference. This service will be available 
Sunday, June 25, 12:00 noon to 5:00 p.m; 
Monday, June 26, 9:00 a.m. to 5:0) p.m; 
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Tuesday, June 27, 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 P.M.; 
Wednesday, June 28, and Thursday, June 
29, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Friday, June 
30, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. Those who 
plan to attend the conference and wish to 
utilize the Employment Service facilities 
should note the procedures outlined below. 

Advance registration. Deadline, June 9. 
Experience indicates both employers and ap- 
plicants can be served most effectively when 
vacancies and applications for positions are 
registered in advance. Most of the local Em- 
ployment Service offices have the appro- 
priate forms and will assist in their prepara- 
tion. 

Employers. List vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no 
later than June 9, requesting that they be 
forwarded to the annual ALA conference. 
Provide adequate descriptions of academic 
and experience requirements, position con- 
tent, and opportunities for professional 
growth. The policy of the U.S. Employment 
Service prohibits the acceptance of a job 
order which bears discriminatory specifica- 
tions in respect to race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

Applicants. Register at your nearest Em- 
ployment Service office no later than June 
9, requesting that your application be for- 
warded to the ALA conference placement 
center. Provide adequate details of your 
academic achievement and experience. Be 
sure to specify the cities, states, and/or re- 
gions in which you will consider offers of 
employment; mention the minimum salary 
desired. 

Activating advance registrations at the 
center. Please contact the conference place- 
ment center immediately on arrival to con- 
firm advance registrations and to furnish con- 
ference addresses. 

Registration at the center. Initial registra- 
tions will be taken at the center as an ac- 
commodation to those employers and appli- 
cants who were unable to register in ad- 
vance. Those who cannot attend the con- 
ference and who wish to avail themselves of 
the conference placement service may apply 
for the service at the nearest local office of 
their State Employment Service. Their or- 
ders or application forms will also be for- 
warded to the conference placement center 
where they will be made available for review 


by employers or applicants. Individuals in- 
dicating an interest in applications or orders 
of those not in attendance will be requested 
to establish direct contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up. Employer and applicant regis- 
tration will be returned to appropriate of- 
fices of the State Employment Services for 
follow-up on conference referrals or subse- 
quent recruitment and referral assistance, if 
desired. 


preconference institutes and workshops 


Delegates planning to attend any of the pre- 
conference institutes and workshops should 
be sure to read the specific instructions given. 
for each meeting regarding registering and/ 
or room reservations. See pages 79-82, Jan- 
uary 1967 ALA Bulletin, and Preconference 
Meetings, pages 469-87, of this issue. 


reception 


The Local Committee and ALA will host a 
general reception in the San Francisco Public 
Library following the close of the first General 
Session on Sunday, June 25. There will be a 
wide variety of musical entertainment repre- 
senting many different nationalities and styles. 


reception for csd members and friends 


The Children’s Section of the California Li- 
brary Association will give a traditional 
wine-tasting reception for members of the 
Children’s Services Division and their friends. 
The reception will take place on Thursday, 
June 29, 4:00-6:00 r.m., at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, in honor of the Com- 
mittee for the Gladys English Memorial Col- 
lection of Original Illustrations for Children’s 
Books. Send a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for cards of admission to Mrs. Alice 
T. Powell, Burlingame Public Library, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 
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registration 


The conference registration desk will be lo- 

cated in Brooks Hall. Hours of registration 

will be: 
Sunday, June 25, 10:00 a.M.~7:30 P.M. 
Monday, June 26, 8:30 a.mM.—7:00 P.M. 
Tuesday, June 27, 8:30 a.m.—7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday, June 28, 8:30 4.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Thursday, June 29, 8:30 a.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Friday, June 30, 8:30-10:30 a.m. 

See also advance registration. 


university of california librarians 


All University of California librarians from 
any of the campuses are invited to attend a 
meeting on Monday, June 26, 8:00 A.M., in 
a location to be announced in the Official 
Program. The group will discuss problems of 
common interest and the formation of a 
permanent council for intercampus commun- 
ication among the librarians of the University 
of California. 


veterans administration librarians 


Veterans Administration librarians interested 
in meeting together during the ALA confer- 
ence are asked to contact Margaret M. Kin- 
ney, VA Hospital Library, 130 W. Kings- 
bridge Road, Bronx, N.Y. 10468, before 
June 20. 


women’s national bock association 


The Women’s National Book Association will 
celebrate its golden anniversary at a tea to 
be held on Sunday, June 25, 4:00-6:00 P.M., 
in a location to be announced later. This 
meeting brings together members of the or- 
ganization from all parts of the country and 
is of particular imterest to corresponding 
members of the WNBA as it is the only time 
they have an opportunity to meet with local 
chapter members. The tea is open to WNBA 
members and guests. 
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Crisis in Library Manpower 


myth and reality 


“Crisis in Library Manpower—Myth and 
Reality” is a special presidential program of 
the San Francisco Conference. President 
Mary Gaver has called it “an effort to reach 
a degree of common understanding of the 
problems involved in the manpower shortage 
and a measure of consensus about steps to 
take to resolve the problems.” 

The special program will consist of five 
sessions. The opening general session of the 
ALA conference is also the first session of 
the special program. The schedule of the five 
sessions is as follows: 

Session I, Sunday, June 25, 8:30 P.M.— 
10:00 r.m., “The Nature and Causes of the 
Library Manpower Shortage,” Seymour Wolf- 
bein, special assistant to the secretary for 
economic affairs, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Session II, Wednesday, June 28, 8:30 A.M.— 
9:30 A.M., Panel Discussion Film Presenta- 
tion, “Crisis in Library Manpower—Myth and 
Reality.” Panel: moderator, Clifton Fadiman; 
Mrs. Mildred Johnson, assistant dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; Richard Darling, director, Department of 
Instructional Materials, Montgomery County, 
Maryland Public Schools; Mrs. Frances Ken- 
non Johnson, assistant professor, School of 
Education, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; John C. Frantz, chief, Library 
Services and Construction Section, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 

Session III, Wednesday, June 28, 10:30 
A.M—12:00 noon, Study-Discussion Groups. 

Session IV, Wednesday, June 28, 2:00 P.M. 
—4:00 P.M., Study-Discussion Groups. 

Session V, Thursday, June 29, 10:00 A.M.- 
12:00 Noon, Summary Session, reports of rec- 


ommendations from discussion groups. 

The four papers which follow are designed 
as background reading for this special pro- 
gram. Three of the four were written es- 
pecially for this conference. The fourth is re- 
printed from another journal because the con- 
tent suited perfectly a paper that was wanted 
for the conference. The first article by Ralph 
Conant delineates the social environment in 
which libraries will be giving services. The 
second, by Robert Havighurst, describes the 
educational changes occurring that will direct- 
ly effect the kind and depth of library services 
that will be needed. William Goode’s article, 
the third in the series, reprinted from the Li- 
brary Quarterly, raises provocative views on 
librarianship and professionalism. The final 
article reports a manpower study undertaken 
by a single state in an effort to learn about its 
own shortages. While this study relates spe- 
cifically to school librarians, it does serve as 
an example of what is being done within in- 
dividual states to assess local needs. Jf you 
plan to attend the special program during the 
ALA conference, these articles should be read 
beforehand. 

The opening general session of the ALA 
conference does not require registration. Pre- 


_registration is required for attendance at the 


other sessions of the special program. All per- 
sonal members of ALA have received regis- 
tration information by mail. Inquiries about 
the special program can be sent to: Special 
Programs Coordinator, ALA Headquarters, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 60611. 

Registrants will pick up materials and group 
assignments at a desk in the ALA registration 
area. 
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Sociological and Institutional 


by Ralph W. Conant 


The library in all its diverse institutional 
ferms is a permanent and highly valued facil- 
ity in American intellectual and cultural life. 
It is a symbol of our aspiration for knowledge 
and for social and technological advancement. 
It is a live depository of the cultural past and 
sustainer of the intellectual activity that antic- 
ipates the future. The public library is a 
multi-purpose institution that reflests and 
influences the tastes and requirements of its 
extremely various publics, The university 
library reflects the activities and standards of 
the intellectual community it serves, and 
sometimes the ambitions of administrators 
and trustees. The specialized library reflects a 
source of intensive dedication to highly val- 
ued fields of knowledge. School libraries, re- 
cently in rapid development, reflect the efforts 
of educators to raise intellectual standards and 
to relieve student demands on public libraries. 

Libraries are a facility of increasingly cen- 
tral importance in a society whose knowledge 
base provides the vital key to future progress 
and survival as a civilization. How well 
libraries adapt their various institutional 
forms to the conditions and requirements of 
the next few decades very largely depends on 
the capacity of library leaders to identify and 
interpret relevant trends. Library leaders must 
increasingly turn to the policy oriented social 
scientists for guidance. 

This paper is a modest effort to pcint up 
some important elements of change that are 
likely to have a significant impact on libraries 
of all kinds in the quarter century ahead. 
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their implications 


How libraries respond to these changes in the 
immediate future will of course determine 
what libraries are in a hundred years. 

We are embarked on an era of extraordi- 
nary change, change rooted in new and rapid- 
ly developing knowledge about our physical 
environment. We have learned how to control 
most diseases afflicting the human body, and 
we are on the verge of learning how to per- 
petuate life expectancy far beyond the seventh 
decade now most common in our time. We 
know how to control environmental threats to 
human life and will gradually convert this 
knowledge into effective political and admin- 
istrative mechanisms. In less than a decade of 
concerted effort, we have developed the prom- 
ising beginnings of a technical capability for 
exploring other planets. 

Knowledge feeds on knowledge, and its 
growth in our age is assured and encouraged 
by an educated constituency eager for the ex- 
citement of new discoveries. It is also assured 
by the ready patronage of political leaders 
who see in the products of scientific inquiry 
new sources of power. 

Qur optimistic view of man’s capacity to 
anticipate and solve physical problems does 
not necessarily transfer to political and social 
problems. Yet, the search for solutions to po- 
litical and social problems occupies a tremen- 
dous amount of intellectual and physical 
effort in our time, and the efforts toward solv- 
ing such problems as war, poverty, disordered 
behavior will tend toward increasing outputs 
of intellectual activity. The social scientists, 
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Changes in American Life 


for the library 


spurred on by the example of the physical 
scientists and the politicians, encouraged to- 
ward peace by the political payoffs of spread- 
ing prosperity, will concentrate their comple- 
mentary skills on the achievement of solu- 
tions. Just as the new technology went 
through a period of trial and error inventive- 
ness that was not always linked to scientific 
theory, social innovation is now going 
through a period of trial and error which de- 
pends on ad hoc success or failure. Confront- 
ed with enormous costs and chancy, spasmod- 
ic payoffs, political leaders who require polit- 
ical profits from social experimentation will 
sooner or later change the strategy of social 
problem-solving to intellectual attacks. I be- 
lieve we have entered an era in which man’s 
intellect—his ideas, aspirations, plans, and 
capacity to solve problems—holds sway. This 
is already true within problem areas suscepti- 
ble to the physical sciences, and we are mov- 
ing toward the intellectual attack in social and 
political areas. 

This means, of course, that our intellectual 
institutions, e.g., universities, libraries, re- 
search industries, will move into positions of 
central influence in determining the course of 
man’s activities. 

Those institutions that move with change 
and maintain a position of relevance to con- 
temporary problems will fulfill themselves. 
Others will simply wither. Libraries will of 
course fare according to their individual 
quality and leadership. Those attached to and 
serving larger institutions, e.g., universities, 





government, will have little choice in their 
destiny except to be technically competent and 
farsighted in terms of institutional objectives. 
Independent libraries will remain in the 
mainstream of fast moving intellectual activi- 
ty only if they are in close touch with major 
trends and adapt services to them. 

What are these trends? They are 1) popu- 
lation growth and concentration in urban 
areas; 2) increasing levels of knowledge; 3) 
technological advance; 4) decreasing pov- 
erty; 5) institutional centralization and devel- 
opment of ties among similar institutions; 6) 
increasing governmental pressure for inter- 
governmental cooperation and _inter-institu- 
tional planning. 


Population trends 


By all authoritative accounts, the popula- 
tion of the United States may double by the 
year 2000. Most calculations place our 1985 
population in the range of 270 million, based 


e Mr. Conant is as- 
sistant to the direc- 
tor, Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
and Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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oa the assumption of continued high birth 
rates of 22 to 25 births per thousand popula- 
tion. Actually, the birth rate in the United 
S.ates began to recede in 1957 and reached 
19.4 in 1965, the lowest since the 1930s. It is 
p»ssible that we are moving into an unexpect- 
ed period of low birth rates which would 
modify 1985 projections to 240 million, some 
3® million less than the projection cited above. 

The difference between these two alterna- 
tive 1985 projections is very significant for 
school libraries and public libraries, because 
the difference lies in the number of caildren 
bern between 1967 and 1985. In the past two 
decades, students of all ages have been in- 
creasingly the most numerous “customers” of 
libraries. In 1965, there were 77 million 
yeuth below age twenty in the population. 
Gven continuation of fertility at, sey, the 
1953 level (25.2), the number will be 112 
million in 1985, a 69 per cent increase. If the 
reported 1965 birth rate (19.4) holds steady 
or nearly so, the number of youth will -emain 
at about the present level. 

The statistics must be watched closely in 
the next five years for clues on new trends. 
Two major factors operating in opposite di- 
rections are of special interest. One is the 
Vetnam war which now involves 400,000 
men in a prolonged overseas commitment; the 
other is the growing influence of new contra- 
ceptives. 

Population statistics for the United States 
as a whole are of limited value to librarians 
wose institutions are located in areas where 
p@pulation trends are far out of line with na- 
tienal averages. Birth rates among Negroes in 
central city ghettos are far higher than among 
whites in other areas. Migration patterns 
within and among cities are locally unique 
ard fluctuate over a period of time. These mi- 
gration patterns have a far greater effect on 
individual library markets than simple popu- 
lajon growth. The city in the North or West 
cannot yet foresee the time when their pres- 
ently fluctuating populations will stabilize. 
Most cities whose nonwhite populations are 
still below 30 per cent will experience massive 
changes in the next two decades. 


Tke intellectual revolution 


In spite of very significant gaps in opportu- 
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nities for education, we have firmly estab- 
lished in principle a public responsibility for 
quality education from pre-primary through 
vocational, professional, or graduate school. 
Equality of educational opportunities are se- 
verely restricted in Negro sections of cities, in 
rural areas of the South, and in underdevel- 
oped areas. Only a few states have undertaken 
a full range of higher education facilities at 
minimum direct cost to students. Teacher 
education is still a long way from the levels of 
excellence set by the very few outstanding 
schools of education. Yet the states are on the 
move, with the wealthy industrial states in the 
forefront of educational experimentation and 
development, especially of two-year communi- 
ty colleges and broadened support for state 
universities. 

The federal government is preparing to 
move large resources into education at all lev- 
els. In twenty years no local school system in 
the United States will be wanting for the 
resources to achieve an acceptable standard of 
education. Whether we will continue to limit 
individual achievement by social segregation 
in our primary and secondary systems is a 
matter of conjecture. In twenty years no 
qualified youth will be without an opportunity 
to attend an institution of higher education 
through professional or graduate school. No 
youth who wishes subprofessional technical 
training will be denied such an opportunity. 
By 1985 our public educational system will be 
fully structured and adequately financed, and 
the variety of training offered will come close 
to meeting all the requirements of our post- 
industrial society. 

This happy condition will come about part- 
ly because we have the base of wealth to sup- 
port it and partly because the demand for the 
trained product is so great. In 1967 we only 
await cessation of a major overseas conflict to 
release the resources to get on with the job 
for which national legislation exists and plans 
are in the making. 

We have been stymied until the present in 
our development of education, especially 
higher education, for the sheer lack of man- 
power. The low birth rates of the thirties have 
yielded too few mature adults in the post-war 
period to handle the demands of rapid expan- 
sion of colleges and universities. We have 
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managed and we continue to do so, but we 
shall not be out of the woods until the early 
“war babies” begin to come off the PhD pro- 
duction line in large numbers in the seventies. 
Then the universities which have found the 
present tight market too competitive will fol- 
low the vast expansions of the leading univer- 
sities with their own expansions and faculty 
_ upgrading. 

The demand underlying the impetus for ex- 
panded educational opportunities originates 
in recent startling increases in professional 
and technical employment and the shift from 
a predominantly manufacturing economy to a 
predominantly service economy. The service 
sector (trade, finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate; personal, professional, business, and re- 
pair services; and general government) now 
accounts for more than half of the total em- 
ployment and more than half the gross na- 
tional product.' As Victor Fuchs pointed out 
in The Public Interest, No. 2, we are now a 
“service economy,” the first nation in history 
in which more than half of the employed pop- 
ulation is not involved in the production of 
food, clothing, houses, automobiles, and other 
tangible goods. 

Daniel Bell points out that 1956 was the 
turning point, the year the white-collar work- 
ers (professional, managerial, office and sales 
personnel) first outnumbered the blue-collar 
workers (craftsmen, semiskilled operatives, 
and laborers) in the occupational ranks of the 
American class structure. Now a decade later 
the white-collar workers outnumber the 
blue-collar workers by more than five to four. 
The proportion of professional and technical 
employment in the total labor force will have 
doubled by 1975 from 1940 levels: in 1940 
there were 3.9 million professional and tech- 
nical workers, making up 7.5 per cent of the 
labor force; by 1975 there will be 12.4 mil- 
lion, making up 14.2 per cent of the labor 
force. 

Expanding educational opportunities cou- 
pled with expanding demand for highly 
trained workers, both professional and sub- 
professional, means a corresponding demand 
for sophisticated educational facilities in the 
community to supplement and reinforce the 
intensive educational experiences imposed by 
institutions responsible for formal training. 


Libraries, commercial distributors of educa- 
tional materials, local cultural institutions, 
and the training institutions themselves will 
have continuing demands placed upon them to 
keep skills in time with the rush of new 
knowledge and new techniques. 

The special role of the public library is to 
provide the materials for continuing educa- 
tion that are not available from any other 
source in the community. If the public library 
is to fulfill a responsibility in this area, it 
must develop methods to identify such needs 
in the community and take steps to meet 
them. 

Dan Lacy has urged that libraries assume 
active responsibility for expressing demand 
and providing channels of distribution for 
materials needed by segments of society not 
effectively literate. That is to say, the public 
library has an additional responsibility in the 
adult educational field to identify and make 
available materials which would contribute to 
the increased effectiveness of persons in the 
community who have not been able to take 
advantage of educational opportunities. Lacy 
explains that dissemination of print through 
private publishers is effectively confined to 
middle- and upper-class segments of the socio- 
economic-educational pyramid because “only 
there does a demand exist that is adequate to 
sustain the machinery of distribution.” He 
concludes that a failure on the part of 
libraries to discharge this responsibility 
would “contribute one more element to an al- 
ready potentially explosive social situation.”? 


New technologies 


The application of radical new technologies 
in cities of the United States is likely to be 
slow. We have too much investment in old 
hardware and old habits to be moved rapidly 
to new modes. Yet, the demands for improve- 
ments in the key areas of transporation, com- 
munications, housing, and information stor- 
age and retrieval are pressing hard on policy 
leaders in public and private sectors to bring 
about changes that will make cities more com- 
fortable, convenient, and economical. Such 
demands will eventually prevail, and the im- 
pact on urban institutions will be very great, 
although not sudden. 

Improved urban transportation will create 
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market areas for urban institutions that are 
several times greater than the present ones. 
Moreover, the coverage, convenience, and 
economy of new modes of urban transporta- 
ticn by the 1990’s will give libraries and 
other cultural institutions a very wide choice 
of locations. In some cases, it may be feasible 
to place specialized segments of the imstitu- 
ticn in locations other than the central one. 

New applications of communications cou- 
pled with information storage and retrieval 
techniques will further the possibilities of 
scattered locations if such turn out to be de- 
sirable due to other factors. 

Improved multiple housing design in cen- 
tral cities (note Moske Safdie’s brillian- Hab- 
itet 67 at Montreal’s Expo 67) may yet lure 
a sizeable middle-class population back to 
dcwntown areas. Large condominiums with 
built-in community amenities and Luilt-in 
schools might turn the trick. At present, large 
trects of downtown land cleared by the feder- 
al bulldozer await the innovative developer 
who times his construction to the inevitable 
upsurge in the family housing market begin- 
ning around 1973. That is the year the “war 
babies” will begin moving into the housing 
market. 

My guess is that if Safdie and other cesign- 
ers succeed in bringing to the heart of the city 
moderately priced dwelling units that feel 
more like a house than an apartment, a revo- 
lution will occur in the preference for suburb 
over central city. The flight from the city is 
after all a flight from the tenement, end at 
present no alternative to the tenement now ex- 
ists in the city at prices middle-, or even upper 
middle-class, families can afford. (Schools are 
a problem, but they would not be if there 
were enough middle-class children in tke city 
to populate them.) The possibilities Safdie’s 
wark offers bears watching. 


The future city 


Dreamers and idealists, who for the most 
pat are city-haters, spin appealing visions 
of future cities. Most would prefer nc area 
thet now characterizes downtown. They 
would eliminate the din, the congestion, the 
confusion of sights, sounds, and smells. They 
wculd convert the diverse tastes of people to a 
set of norms close to their own preference. 
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Some opposing idealists would preserve the 
city in its present form because they believe 
most men are living the way they want to live 
and should be protected in their right to do 
so. 

I prefer to take cities as they are and as 
they will be—plans that reflect the diversity 
of man’s present economic and social condi- 
tion and his aspirations. No dreamer will suc- 
ceed in eliminating slums so long as there is a 
destitute population to house; nor will there be 
open spaces in the heart of intensive commer- 
cial activity until profit margins are so fat that 
private entrepreneurs or government can 
afford to subsidize them. Men will do what 
they can afford to do, and cities will reflect 
their individual decisions. Over time as our 
civilization prospers, men will replace present 
cities with grander, hopefully more beautiful, 
cities. But their form will not change very 
much. In the year 2000 and in the year 3000 
areas of intensive activity will characterize 
the core, or several cores, of urban regions. 
The market for services will peak in these 
places. There will also be vast areas of low 
density where people who continue to prefer 
suburbs will live. These populations will con- 
stitute an extensive service market where the 
logistics of supply will require different but 
equally efficient service patterns from those of 
central areas. 

My guess is that cities of the future will not 
be very different in form from the cities of 
the present, except in scale, in efficiency, and 
in the quality of environment. They will be 
larger because they will contain more people; 
they will be more efficient as new technologies 
are introduced; they will be visually more at- 
tractive, because we will have more money to 
spend on design; and they will be cleaner and 
quieter. But, the dense centers and spread 
suburbs will remain. 


Poverty 
Within a decade and a half, the poor 


among us will be those who are dependent on 
society because they are physically or mental- 
ly unable to care for themselves. Those who 
merely lack money in 1967 will have a guar- 
anteed minimum income by 1980, and this 
guaranteed income will adjust automatically 
to inflationary trends. The guaranteed income 
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will be a new beginning, a new hope, a new 
incentive for those who are beneficiaries. It 
will be used very largely as the base of family 
stability and as a foundation upon which to 
build toward new opportunities. Education 
will be among the priority demands of the 
emerging families. Dan Lacy’s plea is relevant 
in this context. When the poor emerge from 
poverty via a guaranteed income, they will 
turn first to public institutions for guidance 
toward new opportunities. Edward Banfield’s 
pessimistic view of the library’s capacity to 
serve the poor or the poor’s attraction to 
libraries was qualified in the following pas- 
sage: 


If one believes that lower-class adults can be 
enticed to read, there is much to be said for 
making this a primary purpose of the library 
and for trying any approach that offers the 
least promise. It may be, however, that the edu- 
cational level of the lower class is so low and 
its demoralization so great that no efforts on 
the part of the library will have much effect.’ 


Libraries cannot and should not try to take 
on the educational task, except in a passive 
sense. But once the poor are raised out of the 
destitution and hopelessness that characterize 
so many at present, the incentive to move to a 
self-sustaining economic level will be very 
strong. Libraries and other public institutions 
of the city, where the resurrected poor will 
continue to live, must be prepared to con- 
tribute to the dignity and self-education of the 
lower classes as they begin the new economic 
emergence. 


Institutional centralization 


The trend toward large-scale enterprises, 
both public and private, is a correlate of pop- 
ulation growth, concentration in cities, spe- 
cialization in the labor force, and an expand- 
ing industrial and service economy. These 
factors add up to bigness in almost all forms 
of organized human activity. With respect to 
libraries, the outpouring of new book titles in 
nonfiction categories compells new space, 
larger staffs, a finer division of labor, and 
greater intellectual and technical skills, all 
within the individual library institution. By 
the year 2000, when present staff recruits will 
be directors and department heads, the de- 


mand for library services will have risen sev- 
eral fold. This is not to say present libraries 
will be several times as big (other institutions 
may take over some traditional library ser- 
vices), or that staffs will increase (machines 
will do routine operations such as cataloging, 
book selection, repetitive reference), or even 
that library buildings will be larger (they 
may occupy several locations as we suggested 
earlier). Nevertheless, the services libraries 
now offer, i.e., circulation of printed materials, 
information storage, reference research, will 
expand, not in proportion to the rise in popu- 
lation, but with the rise in educational levels, 
the accelerating pace of technological develop- 
ment, and the shift to dominance in problem- 
solving. 

If the library profession wishes to hold a 
central place among the facilities that meet 
the intellectual demands of the future, library 
administrators must acquire sophisticated new 
skills in institutional management and ready 
their successors for a new scale and style of 
institution development. 

A matter of immediate priority is the estab- 
lishment of network libraries in metropolitan 
regions. Such networks will cross municipal 
boundary lines, and in many localities, these 
lines will be tough to breach. Perhaps the 
most serious obstacle to the realization of net- 
work libraries will be the need to create hi- 
erarchies of libraries and specialized libraries 
within the networks to make them serve the 
widest possible range of clientele. Some library 
units within systems will be seen by librarians 
as more prestigious, more challenging, and 
more interesting than others. As long as pres- 
ent municipal boundary lines give library ad- 
ministrators the option of autonomy vis à vis 
other library institutions in metropolitan re- 
gions, they are likely to prefer independence 
to participation in a system. The present 
study of library systems by the Public 
Library Association may yield important in- 
sights into the gains to be achieved in metro- 
politan library networks. Advances toward an 
ideal model may be too slow to meet rapidly 
developing demands unless federal planning 
or state policies in metropolitan areas press 
libraries in this direction. 

Centralized regional library institutions and 
a carefully planned hierarchical network of 
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subregional library facilities will assure a key 
role for libraries qua libraries in the next half 
century and beyond. A close study of present 
institutions and the tentative linkages among 
them by systems analysis techniques and cost- 
benefit analyses will almost surely support 
this conclusion. If libraries fail to move with 
the demands of the future, other insti-utions 
will fill the same requirements. 


Intergovernmental cooperation 
and planning 


The choice of whether to establish metro- 
politan library systems may not be left entire- 
ly to municipal officials and library acminis- 
trators. For some years, the federal govern- 
ment has been moving toward a policy re- 
quirement of intergovernmental and metro- 
pelitan area planning and cooperation. The 
federal leverage is of course in grantsin-aid 
programs which can be withheld or mini- 
mized until conditions of intermunicipal or 
regional planning are met. Although library 
systems are not high on the federal priority 
list of federally-aided local services to be 
offered on a coordinated metropolitan scale, 
the time will soon some when pressure is ex- 
erted on local libraries to form regional net- 
works. Title II of the 1966 Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act in- 
cludes libraries in the requirement of a met- 
ropolitan planning review of applicaticns for 
certain federal loans and grants. The review 
must be by a regional planning agency; the 
effective date is June 1967. Even though there 
are no specific requirements for librazies in 
present federal legislation that force establish- 
ment of network library systems, it would be 
grossly short-sighted of library leaders to 
postpone action. If anything, they should use 
this preliminary federal action as a means of 
persuading their diehard brethren to join in 
developing regional models of library systems 
as a first step toward modernizing urban and 
regional library service. 

The sociological and institutional changes 
in American life that will affect libraries in 
the decades ahead are far too numerous and 
complex to be dealt with adequately in a brief 
paper. Yet, it is important for library leaders 
to explore these issues in depth and ovez a pe- 
riod of time in search of new and clearly 
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defined goals for library institutions, strat- 
egies for realizing those goals, and means of 
implementing the strategies. 

It seems to me that libraries, of all types, 
should continue to be what they have tradi- 
tionally been—facilities for the collection and 
dissemination of cultural and educational ma- 
terials within the communities they serve. But 
library leaders face the problem of defining 
what materials fall within the cultural and 
educational categories in terms of the market 
of individual library institutions. For exam- 
ple, what is frivolous for the users of a re- 
search library might be defined as appropri- 
ate for users of an urban public library in a 
culturally deprived neighborhood. 

Library leaders face the problem of 
defining the various markets of different 
kinds of library institutions as an aid in dis- 
tinguishing appropriate goals from inap- 
propriate ones. Most public libraries know 
their user market but few know much of any- 
thing about their potential market in terms of 
services people might want if they were made 
available. 

Library leaders face the problem of adapt- 
ing the organization and management of indi- 
vidual institutions to the changing require- 
ments of shifting markets and to new modes 
of storing and presenting materials. Finally, 
library leaders face the problem of striking a 
balance between centralized and decentralized 
organization within library institutions and 
establishing inter-institutional arrangements 
in an appropriate hierarchy of specializations 
that achieve a full range of library services in 
and among metropolitan and regional com- 
munities. 

None of these problems lend themselves to 
once-and-for-all solutions. Discovering one’s 
market is a continuing process, a vital skill to 
competitive business organizations. Organiza- 
tion and management review is a permanent 
staff function of any large establishment dedi- 
cated to optimum service at an economical 
level. Problems of functional specialization, 
centralization versus decentralization, and 
interorganizational relations are classic in 
organizational planning. Continuous expert 
attention to these matters is a minimum re- 
quisite of organizational growth in response 
to new demands; for bigness linked to econo- 
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my and efficiency is the inescapable fact of 
the future. 

In order to meet these problems, individual 
libraries or groups of libraries should estab- 
lish small, highly competent research and 
management teams to review on a continuing 
basis the local market for library services; the 
appropriateness of internal organizational 
structure; the character, quality, and rele- 
vance of services. These teams would also 
propose and help implement the development 
of network library systems, intergovernmental 
agreements, and other arrangements among 
autonomous libraries across jurisdictional 
and functional lines. 

Such teams would be a staff arm of large 
urban libraries or would serve as research 
staff to cooperating groups of libraries in 
metropolitan and rural areas. They might be 
financed on a matching grant basis by federal 
and state funds and include among their func- 
tions the collection of data for state and na- 
tional policy planning. A network of such re- 
search teams might well be the answer to 
some of the problems posed last year in the 
National Conference of Library Statistics con- 
cerning the collection and coordinating of 
library data on a national basis. In that con- 
ference, I proposed that the Library Services 
Branch and the Center for Educational Statis- 
tics set up a team of experts to include two or 
three outstanding librarians, an expert in re- 
search management, two statistical experts 
(one a library statistician), a computer expert 
who has worked on library problems, and one 
or two social scientists to plan out and imple- 
ment a small but strategic national network of 
statistical research teams placed permanently 
in selected libraries across the nation. The 
local teams would vary in size from two to 
four or five persons trained in graduate 
library schools and exposed in preservice and 
in-service programs to other relevant disci- 
plines. 

It occurred to me at the time that fifty or a 
hundred such teams in local libraries would 
demonstrate their utility and that most other 
libraries would eventually adopt the approach 
to serve local library development purposes. I 
still think it would be wise to test the ap- 
proach in a few places with federal and state 
funds, since probably test teams would be the 


only way to get the plan started. 

Once the local teams have developed rou- 
tine data collection mechanisms, they would 
move into other vital research areas that 
libraries have not seriously touched, or if they 
have, as in the Public Library Inquiry, the 
work has not been followed up on any impor- 
tant scale. Some of these areas are described 
in an article by Ralph Blasingame and me in 
The Public Library and the City: 1) con- 
sumer and nonconsumer research (which I 
refer to in this article as market studies) ; 2) 
detailed management studies: costing out of 
library services; 3) a study of who benefits 
and how from book reading and other mate- 
rials offered by the libraries (in effect another 
aspect of market research). 

Permanent research groups in libraries 
would provide a near ideal place to train 
graduate students and library administrators. 
As such, the groups would be the focus of an 
intellectual liaison between graduate library 
school faculties and library administrators, 
thus strengthening both institutions. They 
would also provide the American Library As- 
sociation and its affiliates with ready-made 
local research units. 

How individual libraries respond to the 
broadening opportunities ahead will very 
largely be determined by the extent to which 
the present professional leadership accepts 
and adapts traditional modes to new chal- 
lenges. The influential leadership is in the 
American Library Association, in the gradu- 
ate library schools, in the federal Office of 
Education, and, to a lesser degree, in the state 
libraries and the large urban libraries. The 
library profession is tightly organized, tradi- 
tions are deeply rooted, methods of librarian- 
ship are universally accepted and perpetuated, 
personalities at senior levels play by the rules 
of the game, and, even when they are vying 
for positions of influence, they preserve and 
reinforce the system. The system is main- 
tained by common agreement that librarians 
should be graduates of library schools and, 
during their careers, members of one of the 
professional associations. 

These observation do, of course, apply to 
most professions. The closed system in any 
profession is functional in maintaining a dis- 
ciplined standard of service, in controlling the 
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quality of personnel who enter the system, 
and in shaping the professional development 
of personnel to the standards of the system. 
This is all to the good provided the system 
does not shut out influences that would aid 
the system in adapting to changing require- 
ments in the environment. 

Some of the beneficial influences that could 
help libraries move successfully w-th the 
caanges ahead include techniques of organiza- 
tional analysis, technological innovations in 
information storage and retrieval, urban plan- 
ning and design of the urban environment 
(ibrary building could be a design paceset- 
ter), the economics of public service finance, 
the sociology and politics of cities, intergov- 
ernmental relations, and communications 
theory and practice. Each of these areas of 
knowledge could have an extremely important 
bzaring on the response of library institutions 
to the future demand for library-type services. 
Their points of entry into the system would 
vary widely once a climate of receptivity was 
established. At the present time, exposure of 
the profession to these important influences is 
hesitating and spasmodic—the Dedham Con- 
ference, the Rutgers seminars, an occasional 
lisrary survey by a systems expert are exam- 
p.es. Library administrators are now working 
more closely than in the past with city and 
regional planners, and library trustees have 
been sensitive to the impact of library struc- 
tures on the urban landscape. Yet, the points 
of entry for the most important new in- 
fluences are extremely limited, one suspects 
deliberately so. Entrenched leadership with 
practiced routines does not look forward to 
new markets, new techniques, new approaches 
to traditional services, new patterns of _nstitu- 
tional and inter-institutional organization, 
and even potential new sources of revenue. 

A climate of receptivity to new influences 
w-ll be at best a gradual development. It seems 
to me that the logical point of change in the 
system must be initiated in the graduate 
library schools where the capacity for tolerat- 
ing new influences should be the greatest. 
These schools should encourage students to 
take half to two-thirds of their course work in 
nenlibrary curricula. They should encourage 
students to do their dissertations on urban, 
pclitical, sociological, economic, and planning 
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topics under joint sponsorship of the library 
school and other departments of the univer- 
sity. 

The library schools should, in some cases, 
add faculty on a joint appointment basis with 
other university departments. These schools 
should also develop active relationships with 
urban studies centers at their universities. 

The aim of such steps would be to liberalize 
the formal education of library professionals 
and to put library school faculties into direct 
contact with other relevant disciplines. Gradu- 
ally, the influence of these other disciplines 
will seep through the professional system and 
eventually help shape important adaptations 
of library institutions to change. 

Another way to bring new influences into 
the profession would be to provide mid-career 
educational opportunities for library adminis- 
trators in fields outside the traditional fields 
of library training. For example, a few fel- 
lowships should be made available each year 
for mid-career library administrators to ob- 
tain a master’s degree in business administra- 
tion or urban planning. There should be an 
annual opportunity for career librarians to 
take intensive courses in communications, so- 
ciology, urban economics, and other subjects. 

The aim would be to liberalize and broaden 
the horizons of library professionals and to 
acquaint them with the perspectives and tools 
of other disciplines. New perspectives and 
new tools will help librarians to prepare their 
institutions for change. They will also prepare 
senior professionals to accept and utilize the 
new product of a liberalized library school 
curriculum. 

In the long run, innovations in the educa- 
tion of librarians will be the key to the suc- 
cess of library institutions in adapting to the 
imposing demands of the coming intellectual 
revolution. 
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Educational Changes 


their implications for the library 


by Robert J. Havighurst 


The period from 1950 to 1970 will go down 
in history as one of pervasive change in 
American education. There have been drastic 
changes in the curriculum, in methods of 
study and teaching, in sheer numbers of stu- 
dents. Above all, there have been major 
changes in the social situation in which the 
schools and colleges operate, with resultant 
changes in the functions of education and in 
the means used by educators to perform these 
functions. 

Libraries—both public and school libraries 
—are profoundly affected by the changes now 
taking place. If it is true, as this writer be- 
lieves, that the 1950-70 period is seeing an 
educational revolution, then there must be a 
library revolution related to it. 

Educational changes will be described 
under three main headings. 


Increase in numbers of educated people 


Users of libraries are either educated peo- 
ple or people in search of education—that is, 
students. The number of students has in- 
creased since 1950 much more rapidly than 
the total population because the postwar years 
have brought a vast increase in the birth rate, 
compared with the fifteen years from 1930 
to 1945. The year 1947 saw 3,800,000 babies 
born in the United States, and the number 
moved up to over 4 million per year during 
most of the 1950’s. This is to be compared 
with the 1930’s, when the annual number of 
births fluctuated around 2.5 million. 

There has also been an increase in the pro- 
portion of the children born in any given year 





who finish high school, who enter college, and 
who graduate from college. Today, slightly 
over 50 per cent of adults age 25 and over are 
high school graduates, compared with 33 per 
cent in 1950; and about 10 per cent are col- 
lege graduates, compared with 6 per cent in 
1950. 

Consequently, the number of school and 
college students (age 5 to 34) increased 70 
per cent between 1950 and 1967. 

According to a national survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1962, 
one in five adults is taking part in some orga- 
nized educational activity. 

Thus the numbers of people who use 
libraries have increased very rapidly since 
1950, and they continue to increase faster 
than the total population does. 


Changes in methods 
and content of education 


The curriculum of the common school is 
now undergoing a major set of revisions, 
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starting with mathematics and science and 
continuing with social studies, English, and 
the humanities generally. There are two ba- 
sic principles underlying these curriculum 
changes, both of which have profound 
significance for the library. 

The first principle is that the human mind 
is considered to be an instrument for learning 
rather than a storehouse of knowledge. The 
school, then, should educate children to be- 
come lifelong learners. They must learn to 
learn, and, therefore, they must learn how to 
esk questions and how to get answers to their 
cuestions. This means that they must learn to 
use libraries, laboratories, and their commu- 
rities as sources of information. No longer 
can they be educated out of a single textbook 
which is supposed to contain the information 
for transfer into their own minds. 

Thus children learn early that they must 
have access to many books. Even in the 
primary grades they have libraries in their 
own classrooms, and by the third or fourth 
grade they seek out the school library as a 
place in which they can learn. Their teachers 
take them to the children’s room of the public 
library, where they meet the librarian, who 
shows them how to draw out books. Thus 
they learn to regard the public library as a 
second school building which is available 
after school hours. 

The second principle of the educational 
revolution is that boys and girls can enjoy 
learning and develop a desire to learn for the 
sake of learning, rather than for the sake of 
college entrance, vocational preparation, pa- 
“ental approval, and other desirable but ex- 
trinsic factors. 

If this principle is ever applied successfully 
to even a bare majority of schoolchildren, it 
will shake up the entertainment industry, pro- 
-oundly alter television, and throw an enor- 
mous weight on the library system. It will 
make adult education the most exciting seg- 
ment of the educational system. 

Programmed instruction. We are just be- 
zinning to see the consequences of pro- 
zrammed instruction in the schools. Teaching 
machines have not really penetrated the 
school system. They are still in the experi- 
mental phase. However, it is becoming clear 
that the teaching machine, assisted by the 
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electronic computer, has the potential of reor- 
ganizing the teaching methods of the schools. 

The goal of the people using teaching ma- 
chines now is to individualize instruction so 
that each pupil can learn at his own best pace 
and in his own best way. This is done by giv- 
ing each child his own machine, or “console,” 
which is connected with a computer that can 
respond to his first successes and failures on 
the problems presented by his machine, by 
placing him on the level of difficulty or com- 
plexity which is natural to him, and then 
presenting him with questions and problems 
that carry him along at the learning level of 
which he is capable. 

This kind of process may come into many 
schools in the next few years. Students will 
spend perhaps half of the school day working 
individually with programmed instruction. 
They will spend another segment of the day 
reading, looking at films, listening to tape re- 
cordings, working in laboratories and stu- 
dios; and they will spend a part of the day in 
groups—discussing, conversing, singing, dra- 
matizing. The school building will become a 
set of resource centers for various kinds of 
learning. 

Forms of communication that do not in- 
volve books. Professor Marshall McLuhan in- 
forms us that the epoch of the book is over. 
Other means of communication are coming 
into their own. The spoken word can now be 
transmitted rapidly and cheaply and can be 
preserved indefinitely. Nonverbal communica- 
tion is with us, using colors, sounds, and var- 
ious forms of graphic art. 

The mounting sales of books and the 
mounting library circulation figures would 
indicate that the printed work is still widely 
used as the principal form of communication, 
but this should not blind us to the fact that 
other forms are coming into increasing use. 
Will the library become the communication 
resource center for the community, with a 
film library, library of tape recordings, and 
collections of emergent forms of communica- 
tion? 


Changes in social setting and social 
functions of educational institutions 


It is almost trite to say that we live in a 
period of very rapid social change, yet the 
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rapid social changes are forcing major edu- 
cational changes on us. Schools and colleges 
work in a social setting that demands change. 

The knowledge explosion. Whether the sum 
of recorded knowledge doubles every 25 years 
or every 10 or 50 years is not the main ques- 
tion. The fact is that knowledge accumulates 


so rapidly today that it is physically impossi- . 


ble for a major library to keep up with the 
rate of expansion. And a corollary is the fact 
that past knowledge often becomes obsolete, if 
not actually false. Consequently, the educa- 
tional institutions of society have continually 
to collect, select, and discard knowledge for 
their curricula, their textbooks, and their 
libraries. 

The knowledge explosion has changed the 
nature of school and college education in the 
ways already mentioned. The human mind is 
now educated by the new methods to learn 
new knowledge, to discern the useful, to dis- 
card the useless. And the library is an essen- 
tial aid in this process. The library also must 
acquire new knowledge, discern the useful, 
and discard the useless. 

The university libraries have to set the pat- 
tern, and the school libraries and public 
libraries will adapt this pattern to the needs 
of the people they serve. The task of the uni- 
versity library is described in a challenging 
essay by Carl F. J. Overhage in a recent issue 
of Science.* 

He says that the university library faces a 
crisis with three aspects: 1) the sheer bulk of 
new material that enters the library and must 
be stored each year; 2) the task of processing 
and making available the new material to the 
growing number of library users; 3) the task 
of cataloging or otherwise describing each 
document by words or numbers so that users 
can find it. 

He counts on the new technologies of pho- 
tocopying and electronic data processing to 
cope with the first two aspects of the crisis. 
He says: 


With xerographic and other equipment, it is 
now possible to make a satisfactory duplicate 
of the text of a printed page in a few seconds, 


* Carl F. J. Overhage, “Science Libraries: Pros- 
pects and Problems,” Science, vol. 155, p. 802-06 
(Feb. 17, 1967). 


on a compact machine, and at a cost of a few 
cents. We are on the threshold of a library re- 
gime in which such duplicates will be issued at 
nominal cost to all users, so that original ma- 
terial will no longer have to leave the library. 
One can visualize a procedure in which the user 
manipulates a keyboard to call up an item from 
the library’s holdings. Images of successive 
pages of the selected item may be presented for 
brief examination on an optical screen, and the 
mere push of a button will result in prompt de- 
livery of duplicates of desired pages. 
On-demand copy service of this type can be 
diffused to all parts of an academic community 
so that no person will have to move far from 
his office or his laboratory in order to reach a 
local terminal of the library network. There the 
user will also find an electronic display console 
on which he can consult the library system’s 
union catalog. For deeper bibliographic search- 
ing, a teletypewriter keyboard will give him 
direct access to a central computer facility with 
a large store of indexed information on journal 
and report literature. A teletypewriter dialogue 
in natural English will rapidly lead the user to 
publications that are pertinent to his interests. 
The kind of terminal that has been suggested 
here is within reach of today’s technology. Even 
more glittering possibilities lie beyond. Libraries 
will be interconnected to form regional and na- 
tional networks, so that the resources instantly 
available to each user will be enormously wid- 
ened. Handbooks containing printed tables of 
data will be supplemented by direct access to 
computer-stored data; keyboard manipulation 
by the user will permit selection and correla- 
tion of such data to suit his particular needs. 


The third aspect of the crisis, that of infor- 
mation retrieval, is worsened by the fact that 
so much published material is trash, and, 
when it gets into the catalogs and the re- 
trieval systems, it impedes the flow of valua- 
ble knowledge to the searcher. 

Thus the research scholars no longer can 
find the best of the new knowledge in a few 
well-edited journals and a few authoritative 
new books. In science and engineering, espe- 
cially, 


the one-time supremacy of the definitive paper 
in the journal of a learned society has given 
way to a chaotic regime of preprints, confer- 
ence proceedings, private reports, ad hoc seri- 
als, and government documents. Librarians are 
struggling heroically to bring some semblance 
of order to this confused torrent, but only the 
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most affluent libraries can keep up the pace, 
ind even they drive their users to despair by 
dooding them with inferior literature. 

Many working scientists and engineers have 
-esponded to this situation by giving up the use 
af libraries and keeping up with pregress in 
heir field by other means. They exchange in- 
~ormal reports with their professional friends; 
shey arrange invitational conferences; they 
iwavel to briefings by government agencies; and, 
ef course, they talk with their colleagues, as 
they have always done. Thus they manage to 
stay abreast of new developments, but the sys- 
rem is hard on students and other financially 
enderprivileged members of the academic world. 


The public printed record of the growing 
fund of knowledge must somehow be main- 
tained, its quality improved, and its accessi- 


bility cleared. 


as the total structure of human knowledge has 
crown, the printed record has reflected the pro- 
Lferation and complexity of scholarly activity. 
Mew journals have been created to provide a 
rum for discourse in newly emerging fields. 
£t the same time, review articles, progress re- 
ports, bibliographies, monographs, and text- 
kooks have been added to primary journal pub- 
l cations, and thus the shape of the total struc- 
tare has become discernible beyond the profu- 
son of detail in the foreground. As long as 
taese secondary constituents of the record were 
assiduously cared for, the growth of the record, 
however rapid its expansion, remained orderly, 
hence the visibility of the total structure has 
been preserved. Thus tended from generation to 
generation, the public printed record of our 
knowledge has itself become one of the greatest 
achievements of the human spirit. 

It is this magnificent structure that is now in 
jeopardy from neglect. Authors of scientific and 
technical papers are bypassing carefu-ly edited 
p*imary journals in favor of more rapid publi- 
cation in poorly edited reports. Important and 
expensive work is published in obscure confer- 
eice transactions that are often beyond the 
reach of the librarian’s bibliographic tols and 
ttus not accessible to many workers in the 
field. Review articles, critical bibliographies, 
ard textbooks are not being written, because the 
incentives offered for writing them are less at- 
tractive to qualified scholars than the incen- 
tives for doing original research. These are the 
symptoms of a rapidly deteriorating situation. 
Whose responsibility is it to work toward a re- 
versal of this dangerous trend and attempt to 
create a new balance in scholarship, in which 
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the wise management of the printed record will 
become as important a task as the production of 
new research results? 

Professor Overhage believes that more able 
people must be induced to write critical re- 
views, progress reports, selective bibliogra- 
phies, and textbooks which select and orga- 
nize the best of the new knowledge. The li- 
brarian, then, will have to learn where to find 
this high quality material, how to catalog it 
so that it will stand out and catch the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

The Elemeniary and Secondary Education 
Act. A specific but important element of the 
social setting of schools and libraries is the 
provision of federal government funds for 
building up school libraries under Title II of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 

Expressive versus instrumental forms O f 
education. The fact that the U.S.A is an 
affluent society is only just beginning to 
influence education. The educational system 
of the two-thirds of a century just past was 
aimed, partly consciously and partly uncon- 
sciously, at making an affluent society. By a 
lucky combination of natural resources, tech- 
nological development, and widespread secon- 
dary and higher education, the American 
economy has grown very rapidly and has 
made the U.S.A. such a highly productive so- 
ciety that we now are faced with the task of 
finding ways of consuming the goods and ser- 
vices we produce and of controlling our pro- 
ductivity through reducing the number of 
hours and weeks and years that people work. 

Education during this period has been 
mainly instrumental education, an instrument 
for making people more productive workers, 
for increasing their earning power. Students 
have gone through high school so as to get 
better jobs. They have gone to college so as to 
get jobs that pay even better and give them 
more prestige. 

We have now expanded our school and col- 
lege attendance so much that further expan- 
sion will probably not add much to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the economy, except for 
the education of the 15 or 20 per cent at the 
lowest income levels, who need more educa- 
tion in order to qualify for even the simplest 
jobs. 
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One consequence of our increased economic 
productivity is an increase in the amount of 
leisure time for many adults and for the 
growing number of people who are over 65. 
With time on their hands, people will lock 
more and more for ways of enjoying this free 
time. Of course, television will fill much of 
the free time, but reading and other leisure 
activities will also grow in volume. 

The educational system is now beginning to 
react to the greater amount of free time pos- 
sessed by adults with expanded adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Adult education will go in more and more 
for expressive education as distinguished 
from instrumental education. By the term 
“expressive education,” we mean an educa- 
tional experience which is valuable, enjoy- 
able, desirable for its own sake, rather than 
for what it leads to in the future. In other 
words, people will increasingly seek enjoy- 
ment or satisfaction in the present from their 
education. While they will continue to regard 
education instrumentally as an investment 
made now for some future gain, they will 
more and more regard education as some- 
thing worthwhile for its own sake and pro- 
ductive of satisfaction here and now. 

While adult education will stress expressive 
education more and more, school and college 
education will also pay more attention to it, 
partly because educators are learning to make 
study enjoyable and worth doing for its own 
sake and partly because school and college 
will be seen increasingly as a means of learn- 
ing how to use free time with value. 

The provisions now being made increasing- 
ly by federal and state governments for the 
arts and humanities through the National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humanities will 
lead to increased emphasis in schools and col- 
leges on dramatics, music, fine arts, and liter- 
ature. Some form of television will be sup- 
ported by government funds for the produc- 
tion of cultural and educational television pro- 
grams, 

Thus the social setting of the latter third of 
the 20th century will be more supportive of 
expressive forms of education, of the arts and 
other cultural activities. 

Public libraries will reflect this change in 
the goals of education. 


Libraries and schools 
in their community setzings 


Today over 70 per cent of our population 
live in urban places, or places of 2500 or 
more population. And 65 per cent live in met- 
ropolitan areas. A metropolitan area is de- 
fined by the U.S. Census as a city of 50,000 
or more population together with its sur- 
rounding county and any other cotnties 
which are economically integrated with it. 
Thus, our population is increasingly urban 
and increasingly metropolitan. 

These changes in the kinds of communities 
people live in have induced enormous charges 
in school systems. One major change is an 
increase in the enrollment of the av=rage 
school district, combined with a decrease in 
the numbers of school districts. In 1950 there 
were about 83,000 public school districts with 
an average enrollment of 300 per district. In 
1966 the number of school districts had de- 
creased to less than 27,000, and the average 
enrollment was about 1600 per district. The 
number of one-room schools dropped from 
60,000 to less than 7000 during this period. 

This great decrease in the number of small 
schools has come about through consolication 
of school districts and has resulted in a large 
increase in the number of school libraries as 
school districts became larger. 

Thus the growth of urban places has Jed to 
increased size of school systems, and tris in 
turn has led to increased numbers of school 
libraries. 

The educational system has responded to 
urbanization and to metropolitanizatior with 
a dawning recognition of the need to work in 
different ways in different kinds of communi- 
ties. A school in a county seat town of 3000 
which serves all the pupils in the county will 
have a different program from a school in a 
high income suburb of a great city, and both 
of these schools will operate differently from 
a school in a Negro ghetto in a big city. 

While this principle has always been true— 
that a school must adapt its program tc the 
size and compositicn of its clientele—the re- 
cent changes in the distribution of poptlation 
make this principle more decisive in its appli- 
cation. The changes of population distribution 
may be summed up as follows: 
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l. Central cities of metropolitan greas are 
becoming centers for a population concentra- 
tion of low income and minority groups of 
relatively low educational level. 

2. Suburban parts of metropolttan areas 
are growing more rapidly in population than 
any other type of community. Their popula- 
tions have higher educational levels and 
higher incomes than the central cities. 

3. The population of small towns and rural 
areas is decreasing. 

4, The only communities that contain a 
sross-section of the American society in socio- 
Sconomic terms are the small and middle- 
sized cities. 

Taking these facts into consideration, we 
ean divide the communities of America into 
“our categories with respect to the functions 
and the program problems of public libraries. 

The central cities of the 227 metropolitan 
areas of the country. There are 250 such 
eities. They contain about 64 million people, 
or 32 per cent of the country’s population. 
They contain an extraordinarily high propor- 
tion of low-income, semiliterate people who 
make little or no use of the public ibrary as 
% is now operated. They also contain most of 
the major universities, technical institutes, 
end research institutes of the country. They 
ere the centers of technology, of the arts, and 
cf the commercial enterprise of their respec- 
tive metropolitan areas. Thus, their libraries 
Fave a wide variety of clienteles and a wide 
variety of functions. 

The middle-class suburbs of the metropoli- 
tan areas. These are small and medium-sized 
cities of 2500 to 75,000. Their inhabitants 
Fave the greatest amount of education and the 
Fighest incomes on the average. There are 
about 850 such communities, with 22 million 
residents or 11 per cent of the country’s pop- 
ulation. They all have public libraries, and 
most of these libraries are now in a state of 
crisis caused by the rapid growth cf their 
communities, rising demands for library ser- 
vices from the most demanding cliertele, and 
the inability of a small library to meet the 
nzeds of a complex society. These libraries 
must find ways to relate themselves to the 
central library of the big city nearby, so that 
they can draw upon its resources. 

Small cities and towns of a mixed sacioeco- 
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nomic character. These are communities of 
5000 to 75,000 population, most of them 
county seats, though many of them are sub- 
urbs in metropolitan areas. (There are more 
suburbs of a mixed or cross-sectional socio- 
economic character than suburbs of a middle- 
class nature.) This is the “typical American 
city.” They number about 2400 and contain 
66 million inhibitants, or 33 per cent of the 
population. They all have public libraries, 
which are all-purpose institutions, serving stu- 
dents, older people, and middle-aged adults. 

Small towns and rural territory. These are 
communities of 1000 to 5000 population, lo- 
cated outside of metroplitan areas. There are 
about 5300 of them, with 20 million inhibi- 
tants. Around them stretch the open rural 
areas and hamlets of less than 1000 popula- 
tion. The total population of this segment of 
the U.S.A. is 48 million, or 24 per cent of the 
country’s total. About three-fourths of the 
towns have public libraries. The main prob- 
lem here is to make books available over a 
wide area through bookmobiles, part-time 
libraries, regional or county libraries. Next 
to the slum areas of the big cities, these com- 
munities have the least adequate and least ap- 
propriate library services. 


Issues set by educational change 
for the library 


In the light of these educational changes, 
what are the principal issues for libraries? 
Perhaps they can be described in four cat- 
egories. 

l. How to keep up with an increasing load 
of materials and an increasing body of read- 
ers? The number of books alone is increasing 
rapidly, and the libraries are called on to 
stock and distribute films, recordings, and 
other objects that serve as means of commu- 
nication. Added to this is a rapidly increasing 
number of people with a high school or col- 
lege education, and these are the ones who 
make the most use of libraries. 

2. How to balance the demands of students 
with the needs of adult readers? The newer 
educational methods. require a variety of 
books rather than a single textbook, and 
therefore the libraries, both school and pub- 
lic, are asked to provide this variety. Public 
libraries are swamped with high school and 
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college students on weekends and evenings. 
Adult users complain that they cannot have 
peace and quiet and clean books in the 
library. School libraries are growing in size 
and numbers, and thus partially meeting the 
increased educational demand. But further 
cooperation is needed to work out an efficient 
use of the books available in both types of 
library. 

3. The library as a purveyor of “high” cul- 
ture or of “mass” culture? The old distinction 
between “high culture” (or “elite culture”) 
and “mass culture” is still a valid one, though 
the differences between the two forms of cul- 
ture may be decreasing in the United States. 
The library has been traditionally an agent of 
high culture, possessing the “best” literature. 
Should the public library continue to main- 
tain such “standards” in its collections, in- 
cluding its stock of films and recordings? If it 
does this, how can the public library reach 
the working class population, especially in the 
slum areas of the big cities? How can the 
public library avoid being a middle-class in- 
stitution ? 

4. Should the library have an aggressive 
educational program? The school systems in 
the big cities are now engaged in an attempt 
to reach out into the low-income community 
and to carry education into the lives of social- 
ly disadvantaged families. To what extent 
should the public libraries join this effort? 
Also, the educational system is likely to be- 
come an agent for “elevating” the level of 
mass culture in America through giving peo- 
ple experience with leisure-time activities that 
have higher aesthetic values than the values of 
present-day mass culture. To what extent 
should the public library engage in this pro- 
cess of cultural “improvement”? 

Conclusion. With the entire American soci- 
ety caught up in processes of rapid social 
change, a function of the educational system 
is to assist in those changes which are best for 
a modern democratic society. This means as- 
sisting in the remaking of the big city, in the 
reduction of pockets of poverty, in raising the 
aesthetic level of the mass culture. It also 
means raising the efficiency of the economy 
and improving the life of the average person 
as a citizen, family member, consumer, and 
user of leisure time. 


Educators are becoming more active in the 
process of social change. Mary V. Gaver, 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion, in her 1966 inaugural address, urged 
that libraries should take an active part in 
this broad educational program. She said, “It 
is essential that librarians become, not passive 
participants in the whole program of educa- 
tion, but rather, active—even aggressive— 
partners with educators and with the whole 
body of citizens whom we serve in our com- 
munities and who potentially could be users 
of our resources.” 

If the librarian attempts to do this, perhaps 
the attempt should be based upon some such 
analysis of the community served by the 
library as has been given here—with the four 
types of American community—and then a 
resultant program geared to the needs and 
possibilities of library service in that particu- 


lar type of community. 
oee 





Financial Support 
for President’s Program 


The special President’s Program, “Crisis 
in Library Manpower—Myth and Real- 
ity,” was made possible by the financial 
support of the CARNEGIE CORPORATION, 
COUNCIL on LIBRARY RESOURCES, ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA EDUCATIONAL CORPO- 
RATION, and H. W. WiıLson FOUNDATION. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corporation are producing a discussion 
film, “Crisis in Library Manpower— 
Myth and Reality,” for the program. 
The H. W. Wilson Foundation is spon- 
soring the attendance of twelve guests 
from the fields of manpower training, 
general education, management, and the 
communications media to provide these 
guests an opportunity to observe and par- 
ticipate in the program. i 
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The Librarian 


from occupation to profession 


by William J. Goode 


The following article first appeared in the 
October 1961 Library Quarterly and is re- 
printed here with permission of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. A provocative, thought- 
ful document on librarianship as a profes- 
sion, it fulfills one of the primary requirements 
cf a conference background paper, which is to 
stimulate considered discussion of e topic. 
élthough almost six years have passed since 
tais article was written and a number of dy- 
namic changes have come to librarianship, 
tre basic statements seem to have changed 
only in degree. 


An industrial society has an open class strat- 
ication system; it offers some an oppor- 
tunity to rise, but it offers no guarantee 
azainst downward social mobility. Compared 
to other types of societies, this one demands a 
wider variety of higher level skills and thus 
generates much pressure against the forces 
that in all societies tend to keep the incividual 
in his original caste or class. Much of the re- 
sulting mobility is based on a radical change 
which has taken place in the occupational 
structure of modern industrial societies, one 
which neither Marx nor orthodox economists 
anticipated, an expansion of the demand for 
professional and technical skills of a high 
order. 

Thus not only are individuals competing 
with one another in their efforts to rise in the 
class system, but occupations, too, are en- 
gaged in the same competition and may move 
up or down in power, prestige, or income. 

Both systems may be viewed as zero-sum 
games. The income which one individual re- 
ceives cannot be claimed by another. If an oc- 
cupation rises in income level or in prestige 
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ranking, necessarily others will lose. That 
many have described our job structure as dia- 
mond-shaped, a bulge in the middle ranges of 
occupations, rather than pyramidal does not 
change these relationships. An expanding 
economy may yield more real income for 
nearly all occupations; but at any given time 
there is only so much income to be dis- 
tributed, each occupation has a higher or 
lower average income than others, and those 
which have risen have done so at the expense 
of others. 

With reference to other class attributes, 
such as power and prestige, the dynamics are 
perhaps more complex, but essentially similar. 
In an industrial society far more jobs and 
people are to be found in the middle ranges 
of prestige than would be found in the same 
ranges in peasant societies. However, each oc- 
cupation that rises does so at the expense of 
others which it surpasses, and when many oc- 
cupations are rising, their net gain is low rel- 
ative to one another. Librarians are among 
those occupational groups that are seeking the 
advantages of professional status. Not only do 
the professionals form a larger part of the 


e Mr. Goode is a pro- 
fessor of sociology at 
Columbia University, 
New York. 
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labor force than they did half a century ago 
—from 859 per 100,000 in 1870 to 4353 per 
100,000 in 1961°—-but far more of the labor 
force is engaged in white-collar and technical 
occupations that strive by various means to 
emulate the traditional professions. 

Spokesmen for almost every recognized 
white-collar job have asserted that they are 
professional. Whether we smile at the preten- 
tiousness of such a claim or grudgingly con- 
cede it, we see that no matter how many occu- 
pations make the claim, map out a program 
for professionalization, or even take some 
steps toward professionalism, very likely most 
will never become professions. Granted that 
the occupation of librarian has risen in in- 
come and prestige over the past twenty years, 
that an increasing percentage of college and 
university librarians have faculty status, that 
librarians have more formal education—how 
far can the occupation go? Can it become a 
profession? 

Such a question does not presuppose an 
easily visible dividing line between the profes- 
sions and other occupations. Any traits used 
in the definition of the term “profession” 
must be conceived as variables, forming a 
continuum along which a given occupation 
may move. Instead of the dichotomy of 
“‘professional-nonprofessional,” we use the 
variable of “professionalism,” and we may 
ask how far an occupation has moved in the 
direction of increased or decreased profes- 
sionalism. We can ask to what degree the 
jouneyman plumber or the bulldozer operator 
is professional, even if an evaluation shows 
the degree to be low. 

Such a formulation does not escape the 
problem of definitions, nor does it wipe out 
the differences between the professions and 
the nonprofessions. Librarians, nurses, and 
social workers have spent much energy in 
trying to professionalize their occupations 
during the past several decades, but nursing 
will not become a profession, the other two 
have not yet become professions, and I am 
doubtful that the librarians will become full- 
fledged professionals. 

Many of us have read much about, and 
participated in, the continuing discussions 
concerning the librarians’ claim to profession- 
al status. For that reason I shall not repeat 


the definitions of a profession now available 
in the literature. Though varying, these 
definitions do not contradict one another.* 

Any lengthy analysis of the characteristics 
of a profession will note that it is autono- 
mous, is organized in professional associa- 
tions, its members receive higher incomes 
than most workers and occupy a high propor- 
tion of the governing posts in our society, and 
so on. Two traits, conspicuous because they 
seem to be found in all definitions, are so- 
ciologically central, because they are the main 
determinants of the others. Any program of 
action which relies on public relations tech- 
niques, or organized demands for high sala- 
ries, or the formulation of a code of ethics, 
will fail unless it changes these two charecier- 
istics as well. These two are 1) prolonged 
specialized training in a body of abstract 
knowledge and 2) a collectivity or service 
orientation. Let us look at both of these more 
closely, so that we may later assess where the 
occupation of librarian stands with reference 
to them. 

The knowledge must first of all be srga- 
nized in abstract principles and cannot consist 
in mere details however vast in quantity. 
These principles must be applicable to con- 
crete problems. The relevant employers or 
clients must also believe that the principles 
exist, and that they can be used to solve srob- 
lems which are believed to be appropriately 
solved by others.” Moreover, the profession 
must not only possess this knowledge, it must 
also help to create it. Next, the profession 
must be the final arbiter in any dispute about 
what is or is not valid knowledge. Finally, the 
knowledge is somewhat like the mystery of 
the ancient guilds, in that the profession 
largely controls access to it through control 
over school admissions, school curriculums, 
and examinations, and in that it seems to be 
beyond the capacity of ordinary men. 

Service orientation means that the prefes- 
sional decision is not properly to be baszd on 
the self-interest of the professional, but on the 
need of the client.© The practitioner defines, 
of course, what the client needs; it may not 
always be what the client wants. Nex:, the 
profession must, at certain points, make real 
sacrifices. For example, the individual must 
defer for some years a full adult status with 
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-ts gratifications in order to train himself ade- 
quately; the practitioner may be asked to 
contribute services to those who cannot pay; 
in certain crises, members of the profession 
are asked to risk their lives or reputations— 
the scientist should publish the truth at the 
zisk of losing his job, the lawyer defend an 
unpopular cause, the clergyman oppose even 
the influential sinner. 

Such an orientation is not to be confused 
with individual altruism. Professicnals seek 
their own gain as much as any occupational 
zroup, and professional associations fight to 
‘ncrease their privileges and advantages. 
Rather, the professional community must 
create a set of controls such that its members 
are more handsomely rewarded for conform- 
mg to its code of ethics than for failing to do 
so. The rules which it imposes ‘are stricter 
than those the society embodies in its admin- 
istrative regulations and statutes. The service 
orientation also means that the profession 
spends both time and money in seeking supe- 
rior candidates and giving them better train- 
ing, even though this increases competition in 
the field. Only to the extent that the society 
believes the profession is regulated by this 
collectivity orientation will it grant the 
profession much autonomy or freedom from 
lav supervision and control. 

Analyses of other occupations’ rise to 
professional status cannot furnish guidelines 
for librarians or yield a typical process of 
professionalization. Few adequate histories of 
any profession are available.” 

No prior civilization in world history has 
given such prominence to technical expertise, 
though of course all major civilizations have 
used bureaucracies which depended somewhat 
cn technical competence. The temps of pro- 
fessionalization has increased markedly in the 
past half-century, compared with the last half 
cf the nineteenth century. Prior to that time, 
cne must search carefully through the centu- 
ries to find any examples of the process. At 
Lest, they are represented by the slow splitting 
cff of medicine, law, and university teaching 
from the clergy. 

There seem to be no examples of profes- 
sions that lost that status, because their struc- 
taral position permits them to absorb, domi- 
rate, or supplant any relevant knowledge and 
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skills which might threaten their standing. 
Thus, in medicine, the bonesetter, midwife, 
and leech have disappeared, while the new 
fields of anesthesiology and radiology have 
simply become medical specialties.® 

The uniqueness of the contemporary epoch, 
then, prevents us from tabulating the profes- 
sions which fell and the occupations which 
rose, inferring thereby a timeless pattern, a 
clear-cut natural history or embryology of 
the profession. No obvious steps can be seen 
through which an occupation must pass on its 
way to professionalization. All those which 
have been noted in the literature take place 
more or less simultaneously. Or, phrased 
differently, the elite members of all high-rank- 
ing occupational groups seem to know what 
to do and try all the moves they can accom- 
plish: formulating a code of ethics, founding 
a professional association, promulgating fa- 
vorable legislation, establishing curriculums 
for professional training (preferably in a uni- 
versity), making appeals to foundations for 
funds with which to develop new professional 
knowledge, writing articles to explain the 
unique contribution of the occupation, mak- 
ing protests against inaccurate stereotypes of 
the occupation, and so on. Since, however, the 
efficacy of any one of these is dependent on 
how much the others realistically reflect the 
occupation’s social position, none is unequiv- 
ocally required before others. Hundreds of 
codes of ethics have been written, for in- 
stance, but few occupations are sufficiently 
integrated to compel their members to obey 
these rules. 

Occupations as varied as pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, chiropracty, funeral direction, and hair 
dressing have set up formal curriculums, and 
many have succeeded, if only temporarily, in 
attaching themselves to colleges and univer- 
sities, but they have not thereby moved far 
toward professionalization. Such actions may 
be viewed as steps, but often may be more 
profitably viewed as testing operations. If 
they are accepted and supported by the public 
or the relevant publics, then the occupation 
has indeed progressed; otherwise not. They 
may be also useful because of their by-prod- 
ucts. In making such demands, or steps, the 
occupation evaluates its own tasks and, be- 
cause of its new perspective, begins to initiate 
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changes in its base of knowledge or its service 
orientation, which do improve its competitive 
position. This process has been especially evi- 
dent in librarianship in the postwar period. 

Ten years ago, Robert D. Leigh wrote that 
librarianship was a “skilled occupation on its 
way to becoming an organized profession” 
and commented that “like other occupations 
the librarians have accepted professional sta- 
tus as a goal.’ It has certainly continued on 
its way since that time, but an outsider would, 
I believe, have to reaffirm Leigh’s evaluation: 
Librarianship is still on its way. Can it 
achieve that goal? I am inclined to give a 
negative answer. 

Any prediction is risky, this one especially 
so in view of the initial advantages which H- 
brarians enjoy in their struggle for full recog- 
nition. First, they are thought to be, and in 
fact are, attached to learning. Identified as 
they are with knowledge, a prime source of 
occupational prestige in our society, their 
claims cannot be dismissed lightly.1° Second, 
they are service-oriented, rather than self-in- 
terested, at least in certain senses. As one re- 
searcher put it, “the discontent of librarians 
with their salaries tends to be tame and 
genteel.”"* Librarians administer large bud- 
gets, but none of the relevant publics even 
conceives of graft as a possibility. Librarians 
view as unworthy an intense concern with 
money. Almost no peripheral work is avail- 
able to them, as it is to the university scholar, 
which would bring in additional income but 
which would carry the stigma of populariza- 
tion or commercialization. The public believes 
that the librarians’ main task is service to the 
reader, and librarians agree, at least with cer- 
tain qualifications to be noted later. 

Third, an increasing number of librarians 
are trained in professional schools, some of 
which offer a doctorate and are associated 
with universities. Much energy is devoted to 
curriculum development, and a serious 
attempt has been made to evaluate these 
schools.” Fourth, librarians belong to profes- 
sional associations, both state and national, 
and have formulated a code of ethics.® 

Fifth, unlike several other occupations 
striving for recognition as professions, such 
as nursing or pharmacy, librarians are not 
subordinate to any other group in the same 


situs or organization.” 

Finally, the librarian has no competitcrs, 
and indeed librarians themselves have a sense 
that their occupation is unique." 

If, with these characteristics, librarians 
share in the emulation of professional rank 
that is characteristic of our epoch, the driving 
forces are not primarily snobbery. They 
evince, rather, the librarians’ wish to improve 
the quality of their performance and the occu- 
pational standards by which they live. More- 
over, there are great advantages in making 
good such a claim. The profession would then 
enjoy more deference and money and thereby 
attract abler recruits, who in turn could de- 
velop the field further and justify the position 
already achieved. This is, of course, a boot- 
strap operation. It is not possible to obtain 
the status and then get the advantages. The 
increasing advantages must parallel the in- 
trinsic changes toward professionalism in a 
virtuous spiral which is nevertheless extreme- 
ly slow. There are no immediate rewards in 
imposing higher standards upon students or 
curriculum. There are only indirect and de- 
layed rewards. The occupation faces a market 
situation with reference to all that it has to 
offer or all that it wishes to obtain. Suczess 
means changing the relations between profes- 
sional and client, the professional and other 
professionals, the professional and the general 
public, and among the colleagues in their 
professional community. Because these rela- 
tions constitute a complex network of social 
payments and counter-payments, a change in 
any one of them means some change in the 
rest but equally means that changes are rela- 
tively difficult and slow. j 


The knowledge base of the librarian 


Let us take up in more detail the funda- 
mental problem of librarians in this struggle 
-—the knowledge base on which the occupa- 
tion is built. The history of librarianship is 
studded with the names of learned men. 
Among contemporary practitioners there are 
many learned men, and some contribute 
through their publications to the knowledge 
of our society. But though we can distinguish 
between the humanistic learning and the med- 
ical knowledge of a physician like Osler, we 
cannot do so for a librarian like Dewey. It is 
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not merely that the layman cannot make such 
a distinction. Librarians themselves have 
found it extremely difficult to define their 
professional role and the knowledge on which 
it rests. To use a phrase like “specialization in 
generalism” is insufficient.*® In his survey of 
Hbrarians in the Pacific Northwest, Kaspar D. 
Naegele has commented that there s2em to be 
no clear standards as to how much librarians 
should know;™ we must add that this applies 
as well to what the librarian should know. 
Zhe repeated calls which librariars have 
made for “a philosophy of librarianship” es- 
sentially express the need to define what is the 
intellectual problem of the occupation. 

In another context, in analyzing Fiske’s 
monograph on book selection, a sociologist 
kas spoken of the anomie of profzssional 
l:brarians.1* By this he means that they have 
ro clear-cut conception of what they should 
ke doing. As a consequence, they experience 
considerable cognitive bafflement and also 
react defensively. 

In some contexts, the term “professional 
tbrarian” simply means adequately trained. 
Eut the specific knowledge which such a li- 
krarian must possess is not clear.” It is 
difficult to define a problem for whose solu- 
tion one would uniquely go to a librarian. 
Lay opinion does not recognize any special 
talent for librarianship even among those who 
are about to graduate, nor is there any com- 
monly accepted criterion by which one might 
judge good or poor performance by a librari- 
an. 

In a very general way, it is possible at least 
to define the major task or problem of the li- 
brarian, but I doubt that it is possible to 
identify the fund of principles or generaliza- 
tions—the science—which solves it. This task 
azises when the output and flow of communi- 
cations is so great as to baffle both laymen 
and experts. In the language of communica- 
tions theory, the task of the librarian is to 
help his client separate the static from the 
message, to locate within the enormous surge 
and rush of printed and other material pre- 
cisely the knowledge he needs. Presumably 
tke expert in a particular substantive area 
knows certain answers and knows how to 
evaluate material when he finds it. The li- 
brarian can substitute in part for that expert 
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by telling the layman where to find an answer 
and can help the expert to locate the material 
which the expert himself is more competent to 
evaluate. 

The librarian must organize and order the 
flow of information. He must help others to 
locate it. He must initially select the best ma- 
terial possible and continue to screen it. The 
library may be viewed as a gigantic memory 
drum but one which is not automatic. Instead, 
it requires the programming of the expert li- 
brarian to give its answer. The librarian’s 
task is to “reduce the anonymity of books,” 
films, and other materials embodying the 
thought of our generation as well as prior 
generations. 

Certainly, professional librarians would 
generally accept this as at least the core occu- 
pational task, but several key elements are 
missing to prevent its knowledge base from 
being sufficient for full professional status. 
The central gap is of course the failure to de- 
velop a general body of scientific knowledge 
bearing precisely on this problem, in the way 
that the medical profession with its auxiliary 
scientific fields has developed an immense 
body of knowledge with which to cure human 
diseases. While the general knowledge em- 
bodied in professional library curriculums is 
likely to be communications theory, the so- 
ciology or psychology of mass communica- 
tions, or the psychology of learning as it ap- 
plies to reading, most day-to-day professional 
work utilizes rather concrete, rule-of-thumb, 
local regulations and rules and a major cata- 
loging system.?° The problems of selection 
and organization are dealt with on a highly 
empiricist basis, concretely, with little refer- 
ence to general scientific principles. More- 
over, little if any of the current research in 
librarianship attempts to develop such genera! 
principles. 

Second, even if in fact librarians had such 
a body of knowledge, the public does not 
know it, but rather views the librarian as a 
gatekeeper and the custodian of the stock 
room. To them, the library is a kind of de- 
partment store, offering, in small libraries, the 
entertainment of current fiction and in large 
libraries a wider selection; but in either case 
the librarian is an intelligent clerk who can 
help them find the goods they need. They are 
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not aware of criteria of selection. Indeed, as 
more than one librarian has complained, the 
public rarely sees a professional librarian in 
the flesh and almost never sees the librarian 
in action. His work takes place in areas where 
the public does not ordinarily go, and the 
public has no way of seeing what he does. 


The public does not believe he has a real body. 


of knowledge that is specific to his occupa- 
tion. 

In his contact with most professions, the 
client does not see the most important work 
going on, either. The lawyer’s client does not 
see the work that goes into a brief, nor does 
the architect’s client see the work that goes 
into a design. The onstage activities of the 
professions are different from, and much less 
important than, the activities that go on back- 
stage. However, the public does believe that 
there is a backstage, that, in fact, complex in- 
tellectual activities go on when he is not there. 

A further structural characteristic of the 
librarian’s occupation is shared with other 
professions. Librarians have complained that 
the public does not see the difference between 
the professional librarian and the nonprofes- 
sional, or clerk, because in the main the book- 
seeker has direct contact only with the latter. 
Perhaps some two-thirds of library work is 
nonprofessional in character. Most of the 
significant technical problems of librarianship 
occur only at a certain size of flow—number 
of incoming books, number of books on the 
shelves, number of readers, etc. Otherwise, an 
individual, a corporation, or a small township 
might simply use an assistant, an aide, or a 
clerk to “keep things in order.” When the 
library is large, it utilizes a wide range of 
skills and, as in other technical professions, 
the dividing line between professional and 
nonprofessional is obscure.?? However, the 
public does not see, and it is doubtful whether 
librarians themselves can agree, just what is 
the knowledge mastery which creates that di- 
viding line. The public, and perhaps most li- 
brarians .as well, is not convinced that the 
nonprofessional with experience simply can- 
not do the job the professionals can do, be- 
cause he does not know the basic science on 
which the profession rests.”* 

The failure to define adequately the nature 
of the intellectual problem means that practi- 


tioners themselves often fail to see the chal- 
lenge of developing the field. Potential able 
recruits are lost, moreover, because they see 
in the occupation no more than high level, 
often tedious, clerical tasks. Similarly, as li- 
brarians have long complained, they are 
handicapped in their demands for status and 
salary because of the difficulty of deciding 
who is and who is not a professional, who 
should be a member of the association, and 
how to allot the specialized tasks of the var- 
ious library divisions. 

I have suggested that the librarian does not 
typically view his work as establishing gener- 
al scientific principles on which the problems 
of selection and organization might be solved 
as frontiers are pushed back, and that the 
public does not see or believe in his funda- 
mental knowledge. A third public must be 
considered here—perhaps the most important 
reference group in the librarian’s bid for rec- 
ognition—the university professor.** The aca- 
demic expert will usually know much better 
than the librarian how to find the material in 
his own field, and he is also likely to evaluate 
the additional knowledge possessed by the li- 
brarian in other areas as somewhat irrelevant 
or unimportant. The academic expert does not 
see the basic library skills in action, in part 
because he rarely has the experience of work- 
ing with the librarian to find out what help he 
might obtain. Thus, on all three points where 
the librarian might be able to exhibit his mas- 
tery of a field, he is likely to receive a low 
rating: his knowledge of specific subjects; his 
additional knowledge in other areas; and his 
command over the selection and organization 
of library materials, 

Perhaps the one exception to this general 
relationship may be found in a few research 
organizations, largely in corporations which 
can afford such services, where the librarian 
sees to it that the latest relevant materials 
cross the desk of the researcher. However, al- 
most no academician has had this experience. 
Moreover, in this context, the researcher is 
likely to view the librarian as no more than a 
high-grade library assistant. 

A third element in the structural situation 
of the professional librarian is of importance 
as it interacts with the knowledge base. Ear- 
lier than in other occupations, the librarian 
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begins to assume administrative tasks. The 
career line in all professions may, of course, 
include such work. However, this step is more 
Likely to be taken somewhat late in the career, 
after a modicum of success. In librarianship, 
the step is inescapably built into the career 
sequence, as contrasted with law, for example, 
where the lawyer’s colleagues may see the new 
job as being out of the profession; certainly, 
the professor views the elevation to a dean- 
ship in such a fashion. Nevertheless, much of 
this administration is not specific to lisrarian- 
ship. I would venture to say that a good chief 
librarian could transfer most of the skills he 
uses daily to a high-level managerial position 
in any corporation. That is, most of his work 
is not either pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge in his field or applying the general 
principles of his field, but simply integrating 
Fuman beings in a corporate enterprise.” In- 
ceed, it is partly for this reason that librari- 
ans may be fitted so easily into civil-service 
categories. As one observer has remarked, 
“Having to be and to do so many things, it 
coes not know in what sense it really is a 
profession, whether it wants to be one, and 
vhat it is willing to change in order to en- 
Fance its present situation.”*® 

Without such a firm knowledge base and its 
recognition by the relevant publics, the 
professional librarian cannot easily claim au- 
tonomy. The fully fledged profession can claim 
the right to be final arbiter in problems under 
its jurisdiction by referring to its codified 
knowledge, over which its mastery is greater 
than that of any other group. If the problem 
itself is not generally recognized and the fund 
of knowledge for its solution not developed, it 
is hard to know even in what sense or for 
what an occupation demands autonomy. In- 
deed, as we shall note, since part of the li- 
brarian’s accepted obligation is to please his 
clients, he abdicates much of that eutonomy 
f-om the start. 
_ Perhaps one clear index of the failure to 

develop a clearly defined field of knowledge 
may be seen in the continuing and successful 
efforts by college and university librarians to 
obtain faculty status for themselves.?”7 By 
defining much of their task as teaching, these 
librarians can make a fair case for their claim 
to faculty status. On the other hand, if their 
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definition of core professional problems was 
unique and special to the tasks of a library, 
they could gain all of the material advantages, 
which figure so prominently in their argu- 
ment, of faculty status without demanding the 
title of another profession. One might indeed 
ask in this connection whether such profes- 
sionals would prefer to belong to an: associa- 
tion of academics, or an association of li- 
brarians. 


Service orientation and the ‘code 


The service orientation of a profession is 
expressed in its code of ethics, which in the 
traditional professions identifies the statuses 
of colleague and client (also charlatan or 
quack sometimes) and specifies the role obli- 
gations of the professional to the public as 
well as to colleagues and clients. No one but 
the professional himself is bound by the code, 
which is enforced primarily by the profes- 
sional community but in part, and usually as 
a last resort, by statute and administrative 
regulations as well. The code embodies the 
terms of an implicit contract between the 
professional and the society, by which the 
professional agrees to prevent its members 
from exploiting a potentially helpless lay- 
man and in return receives many privileges. 
In the newer technical professions, growing 
from the application of academic disciplines 
to practical problems, this traditional form 
may be followed, but the practice is dif- 
ferent.” The client or employer is likely to 
be a corporate agency whose staff can evalu- 
ate the excellence of the professional or his 
advice and thus can prevent exploitation. The 
professional is not tightly integrated in a 
professional community, which therefore ex- 
erts little control over him. Not much empha- 
sis is put on professional degrees or admis- 
sion procedure. The code of ethics of science”? 
is perhaps more important than the tradition- 
al professional code. Service means “dedica- 
tion to knowledge” rather than to the client. 

The almost unique relations of the librarian 
to his client make both of these patterns in- 
applicable, and the librarian’s code reflects 
that fact. Several of the rules do no more than 
recommend run-of-the-mill administrative and 
personnel policies, which have no proper 
place in the code—for example, Section I, 
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dealing with the librarian’s relation to the 
governing authority; Section II, suggesting 
confidentiality, fairness, and wisdom in book 
acquisitions, and an effort to acquire needed 
materials and to make them available; Sec- 
tion III, urging the librarian to encourage 
good recruits, develop himself, and improve 
salaries and working conditions; or Section 
V, recommending that the librarian take part 
in community affairs and gain esteem for 
libraries and librarians. 

A code reflects the peculiar genius of the 
profession that writes it. How lacking in this 
code is any sense of drama, of moral urgency. 
How absent is a sturdy awareness that the 
profession has a task, a destiny, a set of is- 
sues about which it is concerned.®*° 

If the librarian feels this way about him- 
self, how can his public not feel similarly? A 
profession that has not found itself cannot ask 
others to do so. The public believes libraries, 
but not librarians, are important. At present, 
the librarian has little power over his clients. 
They do not pay individually for his services, 
and he can at best send them away with the 
plea that he is too busy. The client has the 
right to check out and use the materials of the 
library even if the librarian believes he can- 
not use them to advantage. The librarian is a 
gatekeeper who can exclude almost no one; a 
guardian who can protect primarily against 
vandals and thieves; a stock room custodian 
who must hand over any of his stock even if 
he is sure the person really wants or needs 
something else. 

Intellectually, the librarian must work with- 
in the client’s limitations, instead of imposing 
his professional categories, conceptions, and 
authority on the client. In other professions, 
too, the practitioner must understand the 
client’s notions, but only enough to elicit ade- 
quate information and cooperation from him. 
The practitioner can solve the problem even if 
the client never understands what the profes- 
sional is doing. 

Thus serving the reader means helping him, 
learning his wishes and satisfying them. This 
comes dangerously close to the position taken 
by a minority of librarians," that their duty 
is to give the people what they want. In such 
a conception not only must the librarian—a 
clerk serving his customers—compete with 


commercial entertainment, but he yields a 
central meaning of service, the commitment to 
run personal risks in order to fulfil a high ob- 
ligation to the society, to educate the reader 
and the public. This strain between the wishes 
and the real needs of a clientele is perhaps to 
be found in all professions, but in established 
professions more often it is resolved by the 
professional’s decision. . 

The relationship is most strikingly revealed 
in the problem of censorship. The code urges 
fairness and wisdom in book acquisitions, a 
pale and watery exhortation, but does not as- 
sert the simple ethical duty to follow profes- 
sional principles in this central matter and to 
ignore lay opinion as irrelevant and inccmpe- 
tent. Few clear-cut cases of censorship erise; 
the librarian avoids the risk. In a high but 
unknown percentage of instances, the librari- 
an does not buy the books which might 
arouse local critics.5? There is a wide discrep- 
ancy between values and practices, and here 
again librarianship fails to attain the moral 
stature of a profession, in which the precti- 
tioner must risk unpopularity by serving the 
larger interests of the society.** 

The librarian may defend his policy as pru- 
dent. After all, he is partially identified with 
the content of the materials which he buys 
and circulates, some of which contain toreat- 
ening arguments and facts about sex, pclitics, 
and religion. If his constituency rejects him, 
he cannot turn to another clientele; he is 
fired. 

He is indeed vulnerable, but his fears out- 
run reality. Having no clear sense of profes- 
sional identity, the profession is not enaugh 
integrated to be able to protect the prac-ition- 
er who lives by the principles of the profes- 
sion but is attacked by laymen. Librarians 
seem to be characterized by a strong obli- 
gation to meet the demands of others, an 
exaggerated sensitivity to requests and com- 
plaints.** Intensifying this sense of vulner- 
ability is the public’s feeling that it has a 
right to complain. The librarian’s acquisitions 
are open to public inspection, and he is 
viewed as a civil servant, an employee, not an 
indispensable professional, whose materials 
may corrupt the young and impressionable. 
From Samuel A. Stouffer’s finding that a ma- 
jority of the United States public does not 
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support a wide range of civil likerties, we 
must deduce that the librarian who follows 
public opinion will violate his real trust.” 

The weakness of his situation is not tempo- 
rary; it is inherent in his positior.. Any ac- 
quisition and circulation policy must be guid- 
2d by values, which in the nature cf things 
san be argued about but not demonsirated to 
be correct. Epistemologically, the leyman has 
as good a right as the professional to assert 
ais values, and he has ultimate power in his 
aands as well. In other professions, for exam- 
ple, in architecture and law where the ten- 
sions are especially great, the practitioner can 
usually demonstrate that the values of his 
profession are in harmony with at least the 
broader and longer-term values of both client 
and society. 

Thus, the librarian accepts the task of facil- 
itating the implementation or achievement of 
standards of excellence whose defir-ition and 
custodianship belong to others. In the univer- 
sity library, these others are the professors; 
in the public library, the public. Consequent- 
ly, the familiar appeals to fairness or neutral- 
ity are irrelevant. The Golden Mean, as Max 
Weber remarked long ago, is not necessarily 
more correct than either extreme. 

Moreover, the public sees no ways by 
which the librarian might exploit the reader 
or the organization. The possibility of graft is 
rot considered. There is no notion of a li- 
brarian who is a charlatan or quack. But on 
balance, this apparent strength may be a 
weakness. That majority of the public and 
student body that reads primarily for enter- 
tainment or because something was assigned 
kelieves the librarian can sometimes help, but 
not hurt. The reader does not feel he can be 
saved or harmed by the librarian. 

Thus, aside from the danger of acquisition 
and circulation policies, the librarian is 
thought to be harmless, and that matter is not 
left for the librarian’s decision anywav. If an 
occupation is not allowed to control itself in a 
c2ntral matter and need not be controlled in 
others, it will not be granted high prestige for 
its moral stature, nor will it even assert its 
r-ght to that grant. 


Public images 


The stereotype or public image of librari- 
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ans is frequently discussed as a major obsta- 
cle to full professionalization. I shall leave 
aside the question of how accurate the stereo- 
type is, but let us keep in mind that so label- 
ing it does not prove it to be entirely 
erroneous.*’ Nor shall I argue the importance 
of the high percentage of women in the 
profession. 

All professions bear the burden of negative 
public images. They are a sociologically pre- 
dictable trait of any well-known occupation. 
Only two facts are central in the present dis- 
cussion. One is that the content of the librari- 
an’s image is primarily deprecatory rather 
than threatening—contrast, as an extreme, the 
image of the physician. The other is that such 
images are merely a by-product of the deeper 
social realities of the occupation. No public 
relations campaign can alter the image much. 
Changing the causative forces can change it 
greatly, on the other hand, and make unneces- 
sary the public relations or information cam- 


paign. 
What can be done? 


To assert that the occupation of librarian 
will not become fully professionalized is not 
to predict that it will not move further in that 
direction. The increasing flow of knowledge 
and the greater dependence of a technological 
society on our accumulation of knowledge 
will augment the economic bargaining power 
of librarians. This in turn will heighten the 
caliber of recruits as well as make it possible 
to require them to undergo more formal edu- 
cation in the decade to come. I am also cer- 
tain that the population of the United States 
will purchase and read more books per 
capita.** The average number of years of 
schooling will continue to rise, too. This will 
mean that libraries will be strengthened; per- 
haps a high percentage of even small libraries 
will come to have more than current popular 
fiction on their shelves.*® 

Since no one actively opposes the librari- 
ans’ moves to better their position, these 
changes will bring with them a higher pres- 
tige for the librarian. Therefore, a larger per- 
centage of librarian recruits will be men, who 
are usually more concerned with building a 
career, and who therefore invest more heavily 
in itt? Moreover, the strengthening of 
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libraries and the steadily growing number of 
professional librarians will mean that the ade- 
quately trained practitioners will have to do 
less purely clerical work. More money will be 
spent on library research to develop the 
knowledge base of the occupation. 

Perhaps in time a new occupational cat- 
egory may be created—-“research librarian” 
——someone who devotes his career to library 
research. 

Librarians themselves have urged these and 
related changes, which will in fact improve 
somewhat the position of the profession. I 
should like to add only one emphasis, a quali- 
tative shift in orientation that might intensify 
the effect of these changes. 

The love of, and respect for, books has 
given the library and, to some extent, the li- 
brarian a certain degree of respect. However, 
I suggest that in encouraging recruits, in re- 
vamping curriculums by strengthening course 
content rather than proliferating courses, and 
even in library displays aimed at public sup- 
port, the emphasis be placed on the central 
task of organizing the flow of publications. 
The library is viewed in part as a museum, a 
treasure house, but the librarian must spread 
a new conception, subtle and perhaps difficult 
to explain successfully, that the library is a 
gigantic reference book containing fantasy as 
well as fact, whose order, created by the 
unique professional skill of the librarian, 
makes it more valuable and accessible to all. 

Among the substantive problems for intel- 
lectual exploration might be the following: 

1. New modes of organizing the materials, 
though the librarian will pale at the thought 
of recataloging his library, to bridge better 
the gap between the mental categories of the 
users and those of the card catalog. 

2. Development of new cataloging systems 
for handling materials, especially government 
documents and publications in the social 
sciences, 

3. Creation and utilization of electronic 
equipment for locating materials and bringing 
them to the user, as well as reproducing them 
for borrowers at great distances." 

In predicting such improvements while 
reasserting my conviction that the central 
structural position of the librarian will not 
permit full professionalization, I have essen- 


tially applied a sociological mode of analvsis 
to a social system which is well known to li- 
brarians. In my personal set of values, if an 
occupation seeks to better its salaries, in- 
fluence, and prestige by improving the qual- 
ity of product, the service it renders to others, 
that is worthy of commendation and respect. 
In the past decade we have witnessed sirong 
moves in good directions, and we can éll be 
pleased that the next decade, if we live 
through it, will show as much or more. 
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The School Librarian Shortage 


by Harry T. Gumaer 


The critical shortage of adequately prepared 
school librarians presents a major problem 
in staffing New Jersey’s public schools. The 
problem is compounded by similar shortages 
in qualified personnel for private schools, 
parochial schools, and public libraries and 
the relatively small supply of library grad- 
uates produced within the state. 

This conclusion, already apparent to many, 
was substantiated in a study called “Imbal- 
ances in Teacher Supply in New Jersey,” con- 
ducted in 1966 by the State Department of 
Education. The study examined supply and 
demand in each of the various categories of 
professional school staff in order to advise 
colleges and universities which prepare school 
personnel so that expansion priorities might 
be directed to the most urgent needs. 

The study approached the demand situa- 
tion in a number of ways, uncovering, for 
example, the following information with re- 
gard to the need for school librarians. 

Based on predicted school population in- 
creases and normal teacher attrition rates, 
New Jersey will require 132 new librarians 





in New Jersey 


per year merely to maintain the status quo 
as of 1965 in public school library service. 

School superintendents, in a statewide sur- 
vey, indicated great difficulty in obtaining 
librarians—an index of 4.48 on a scale in 
which 5.0 represented unanimous agreement 
on extreme difficulty. This difficulty was ex- 
ceeded only by that in finding teachers of the 
handicapped, school psychologists, and voca- 
tional-technical teachers. School principals of 
the state concurred in these findings. 

The proportion of school librarians hold- 


e Mr. Gumaer is the 
director of College 
Curriculums for 
Teacher Education, 
New Jersey State De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion. 
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ing substandard, emergency certificates has 
maintained a steady level of over 4¢ per cent 
during the last several years, a figure ex- 
ceeded only in the fields of vocational educa- 
tion and the teaching of the mentally re- 
tarded. 

Twelve New Jersey leaders in school li- 
brary work, representing elementary, secon- 
dary, college, and state levels—polled through 
questionnaire or interview—confirmed the 
conclusion of critical shortage and indicated 
some substantial trends which contribute to 
it. Federal funding seemed most important. 
Ninety new school library positions were ap- 
proved for federal funding in the state dur- 
ing 1965-66 under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Other factors 
include the availability of federal money for 
resource materials for libraries, the trend to- 
ward employment of more elementary school 
librarians, emphasis on individual study and 
research and the use of multimedia in public 
schools, and the concept of the library as an 
instructional center. 

The Division of the State Library con- 
firmed that the number of elementary school 
librarians in service had more than doubled 
between 1961 and 1966, while secondary 
school library positions had increased over 
30 per cent in the state. 

Considering all these indications, the num- 
ber of new school librarians which New Jer- 
sey will need to maintain present services and 
keep abreast of demonstrable trends was esti- 
mated at 215 per year over the next ten years. 
Beyond that time figures were not computed, 
but evidence clearly indicated that the num- 
ber would not be less. 

The report further examined the supply of 
school librarians. The one graduate profes- 
sional program and the seven teacher-li- 
Drarian minor programs in the state, assum- 
ing no expansion of present efforts and facil- 
ities, can provide an estimated 102 additional 
qualified school librarians per year. This 
eaves a net shortage of 113 per year to be 
obtained from other sources. 

Some of these other sources, such as per- 
sons moving into the state and housewives 
~eturning to the library profession, cannot 
>e predicted with accuracy. Other sources, 
‘ike the use of marginal personnel or the 
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downgrading of job titles so that anyone 
may be hired, are undesirable. Therefore the 
report emphasized the need for expansion of 
university and college training programs. 

To assess the relative urgency of the need 
for the various types of school personnel, a 
review panel analyzed the data in each field 
and made recommendations. The panel, 
which happened to include no librarians, 
rated college program expansion priority for 
school library preparation as 4.9 on a scale 
with a high of 5.0. Only vocational teachers, 
school psychologists, and nursery school 
teachers received a higher priority. Teachers 
of the handicapped, kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, industrial arts, and reading 
were also rated 4.9. In each of these cate- 
gories, the panel recommended that institu- 
tions of higher learning immediately expand 
their programs. 

The New Jersey study, with respect to 
school librarians, compares well with the na- 
tionwide study, “Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Public Schools, 1966,” by the Na- 
tional Education Association, in which the 
potential supply in relation to demand for 
school librarians was 60 per cent for the 
United States as a whole, indicating critical 
shortage. 

Following the publication of the New Jer- 
sey study, each of the eight institutions in 
the state involved in library science prepara- 
tion indicated that it would advertise the 
shortage and encourage additional enroll- 
ments to the best of its ability. At the present 
time, two additional graduate programs and 
four reinforced teacher-librarian programs 
are under consideration or being imple- 
mented. The feeling is growing, among both 
library and education leaders, that the six- 
teen-year-old American Library Association 
standard of a fifth year of professional li- 
brary work above a liberal arts degree is 
highly unrealistic for the preparation of an 
adequate number of school library personnel 
and should be reexamined. There should be 
recognition in library education programs of 
two levels of school library preparation, one at 
the undergraduate, the other at the graduate 
degree level. 

The “Imbalances” study had two important 
limitations: 1) It did not produce data to 
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distinguish the effect of salary scales and ge- 
ographical distances from metropolitan cen- 
ters on the shortage problem; 2) It concen- 
trated on the needs of the public schools and 
did not measure the needs, for example, of 
private or parochial schools or of public li- 
braries. 

“School Library Statistics, 1965-66,” a re- 
port of the New Jersey Division of the State Li- 
brary, did examine the private and parochial 
school situation. In the state, private and paro- 
chial school enrollments approximate 30 per 
cent of public school enrollments. Their num- 
ber of librarians, however, is only 15 per cent 
of that of the public schools; their number of 
volunteer library helpers exceeds 40 per cent 
of those in public schools. Therefore, assum- 
ing similar population increases, teacher at- 
trition rates, and acceptance of modern trends, 
the demand for additional school librarians 
per year in private and parochial schools 


could be conservatively estimated at 20 per 
cent of that of the public system. This would 
add 43 to the figure of 215 previously esti- 
mated, totalling 258 new school librarians 
needed per year, still not considering needs 
in public libraries. 

Because the public, private, and parochial 
schools and the public libraries are in compe- 
tition for essentially the same type of person- 
nel, the library supply situation in New Jersey 
is, if anything, in worse shape than is indi- 
cated in the State Department of Education 
report. 

Only a tremendous effort on the part of pro- 
fessional librarians, school administrators, and 
college and university leaders, plus a good 
deal of reassessment and cooperation, is going 
to provide staff to make our libraries the kind 
of resource we know they can be for the gen- 
erations who will live out their lives in the 
twenty-first century. ose 





INDEXES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The Indexes of American Public Library Circulation and Expenditure are compiled by the Li- 
brary Research Center of the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science through 
a grant from the Illinois State Library and with the cooperation of 41 libraries which form a 
representative sample of American municipal public libraries. A list of cooperating libraries 
and further information on the construction and use of the index figures can be found in ALA 
Bulletin, May 1963, p. 435, and in Ilinois Libraries, April 1963, p. 229-36. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1955-1966 





(1960 = 100) 
1955 | °56 | 757} 758} "59| 760 | “61 | '62 | ’63 | °64 | '65 | '66 
Circulation Index Value | 76 “gi | 35 | 92195 | 100 | 106 | 107 | 110 | 116 | 117 | 114, 
Expenditure Index Value! 69 | 72 | 80 | 86} 93 | 100; 105 | 112 | 123 | 134 145 | 151 


Expenditure Percentages for 1966 
(Based on 41 libraries) 


Circulation Percentages for 1966 
(Based on 20 libraries)! 


SP 


Per cent Adult Fiction 23 Per cent Salaries 70 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 27 Per cent Materials  - 15 
Per cent Juvenile 50 Per cent Other 15 


1 For 1966, only 20 of the libraries could report circulation by this breakdown, as against 24 last year. This 
means that the percentages shown cannot be considered entirely representative cf the sample. 
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ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


and 


THE COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


announce 


General Maxwell D. Taylor 


(former United States Ambassador to Saigon), 
presiden:, Institute for Defense Analyses 


will speak at the ASD Dinner 


Topic: “UNITED STATES POLICY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA” 


Monday, June 26, 7:30 P.M. 


San Francisco Hilton Hotel 


Tickets by advance reservation only. 
$8.00. Write: Mrs. Alice F. Reilly 
Fresno County Free Library 

2420 Mariposa St., Fresno, Calif. 93721 
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chief librarian 


To supervise the techniral information retrieval section 

in the Technical Information Center at Electric Boat Division 
of General Dynamics, where most of the nation’s nuclear 
submarines are designed. 


Responsibilities: direct personnel in cataloging, indexing, and 
procurement of books, periodicals, reports and documents; 
conduct literature searches in all fields for all Departments; maintain 
contact with cther libraries as sources of documents and information. 
3 years experience as a Technical Librarian or Retrieval Specialist 
and a degree in library science are required. 


For further information, send detailed resume, indicating 
salary requirements to Mr. Robert H. Moore. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
Electric Boat Division 


192E Eastern Point Road, Groton, Connecticut 
An Equa. Opportunity Employer (M&F) 
U. S. Citizenship is required. 
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CLIFTON 
FADIMAN 


You are cordially invited 
to hear Clifton Fadiman, 
distinguished author, 

| editor, and 
radio/television celebrity, 
speak at the 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION’S ANNUAL 
FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 


HE subject of Clifton Fadiman’s ad- 
dress will be “Is the Enjoyment of Lit- LUNCHEON 


erature Dying Out?” 


On Tuesday, June 27, 


The luncheon is open to the public. You 


are advised to write for tickets ($6.75 per at 12:00 noon 
person) to the Executive Secretary, Library in the Grand Ballroom 
Administration Division, 50 East Huron 

Street, Chicago 60611, before June 16. of the 

Any tickets that may remain will be avail- Sheraton Palace Hotel 
able for purchase at the Central Ticket ; : 

Counter, A.L.A. Registration Desk, in San Francisco 


Brooks Hall, Civic Center, from noon, 
June 25 to 4:30 p.m. June 26. 


(Checks should be made payable to the 
American Library Association.) 
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Bie ee 


EMG produced 
ENRICHMENT RECORDINGS 


and 


publishers’ 


TEXTBOOK-CORRELATED 
A-V MATERIALS 


in your school! 


Send for free catalog and list of projects 
produced for publishers to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1966 





















The annual selection of the year’s 
most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA’s Aputt SER- 
vices Drviston. Brief annotations for 
each of the sixty titles and the two- 
color leaflet format make it a good 
distribution piece to stimulate inter- 
est in current books and library use. 
Suitable for imprinting and folded to 
fit a number 10 envelope. 


50 copies—$3.50 100—$5. 
250—$11. 500—$20. 1000-—-$35. 
2500—$75. 5000-—$125. 


Publishing Department 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 


MEREDITH PRESS 





salutes its list of distinguished authors 


of adult and juvenile titles and cordially 


invites you to inspect their books at the 


ALA Convention in San Francisco, 
June 25-28, Booth Number 522 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Proposed Amendments to Bylaws for Council and Membership 
Action at the San Francisco Conference 


New matter appears in italics; deletions 
in [square brackets]. 


1. The following amendments to the By- 
laws will be presented to Council for vote 
and, if passed by Council, to member- 
ship for ratification at the San Francisco 
Conference. 


These amendments are made at the 
recommendation of the Membership 
Committee which proposes that all in- 
stitutional members receive as a per- 
quisite of membership the Membership 
Directory. 


Article I. Membership 
Sec. 2-B-1(b) Divisions, departments or 
branches of library and library school insti- 
tutional members, dues $10 annually; ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 


(c) All other institutional mem- 
bers, dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 


2. The following amendment to the By- 
laws was approved by Council at the 
New Orleans Midwinter Meeting and will 
be presented to the membership for rat- 
ification at the San Francisco Confer- 


ence. 


This amendment was drafted at the 
recommendation of the Awards Commit- 
tee and makes members of juries 
charged with making selections for 
awards eligible for reappointment. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and 
interim committees authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board, shall be special committees. The 
life of a special committee shall be limited to 
two years unless the Council or the Executive 
Board, whichever has authorized such com- 
mittees, shall otherwise provide. The term of 
appointment for members of a special com- 
mittee shall end with the adjournment of the 
annual conference unless the Council or Exec- 
utive Board, whichever has authorized such 
committees, shall provide for a different or a 
longer term. Members of special committees 
whose terms expire shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment, except for the members of the 
Nominating Committees [and any juries to 
make selections for awards]. Members of ju- 
ries charged with making selections for 
awards shall be eligible for reappointment, 
but the number of members to be reappointed 
shall be limited to a minority in any single 
year. 

SARAH DOWLIN JONES 
Wirum D. Murray 

Miss FREDDY SCHADER 
EDWARD F. Sintrz 

ALEX LADENSON, Chairman 
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IT 
MAKES 

SO 

MUCH 
SENSE|WHY 

HASN'T 
SOMEONE 
DONE 
IT 
BEFORE? 





REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW PLAN FOR 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


Periodical Binding Service is the plan where- 
by American Bindery, Inc. at its own expense 
subscribes for magazines on behalf of your 
library. The Bindery will store the macazines 
as they are published, in unused condition 
until each magazine volume is complete. 
Then American binds the stored issues into 
Class A Library Bindings and delivers them 
as a completed volume to the library. 


How Does This Benefit You? 
. No missing issues to order 

* No mutilation of issues 

¢ No bindery preparation costs 

¢ 60 days faster delivery from bindery 


¢- Bindery costs qualify for 
Federal] assistance funds. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE... 


-—— 


AMERICAN 
BINDER Y, m. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more intormation regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 





Library Name 
Address 
City, State 
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REST and VIEW at BOOTH E 
727 ALA SAN FRANCISCO June 25-29 | 
603 NEA MINNEAPOLIS July 2-6 


COLOR SOUND FILMSTRIPS in & 
ART . 

ENGLISH . 

HOME ECONOMICS . 
LIBRARY SCIENCE i 
SCIENCE . 

SOCIAL SCIENCE e 
Elementary to College . 

Write for FREE CATALOG 


LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER ` 
140 N. Old Manor a 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


Phone: Area Code 316 ; 
Murray 2-5925 S: 


Di 
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the New MODUKAREL 


Exclusive. Shadow-Free Lighting 


For the maximum in lighting 
efficiency and user comfort, 
MODUKARELS offer more than 
Our free 


any other carrel. 
“Study of Carrel 
Lighting” booklet 
is yours for the 
asking. WRITE 
TODAY! 

Monroe Industries, Inc. 
132N. Bleckley Or. Wichita, Ks. 
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The Rosette 





News from the 
Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
READING FOR AN AGE OF CHANGE 


A number of inquiries are being received both 
by the Adult Services Division and the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., concerning the last 
three pamphlets in the Reading for an Age of 
Change series, Nos. 8, 9, and 10. The editor, Mrs. 
Marion E. Hawes, and the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee staff have encountered unexpected difh- 
culties with the manuscripts of all three, but it 
is hoped that these can be shortly resolved and 
that we can look forward to having these read- 
ing guides within the next few months. The 
Reading Guide Promotion Committee will be 
making plans for special mailings as soon as 
the publication dates of the pamphlets on phi- 
losophy, cultural anthropology, and political 
science can be announced. 

In the meantime, encouraging reports have 
been received concerning the good reception 
of reading guides Nos. 6 and 7 (“The World of 
Contemporary Drama,” by John Gassner, and 
“Biological Frontiers,” by Lorus J. and Margery 
Milne), and the best seller continues to be 
Justice Douglas’ fine “Freedom of the Mind.” 

eee 





by Gladys T. Piez 


BINDING STUDY 

One of LTP’s major programs neared com- 
pletion with the distribution early in March of 
Development of Performance Standards for Bind- 
ing Used in Libraries, Phase H. (The report of 
Phase I was published in 1961.) The program 
resulted in three provisional standards—one on 
workmanship, one on openability, and one on 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: | 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different titles | 


from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, N.14. 07205 RENO, NEVADA 89502 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 380 Edison Way 

N.Y.C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 Telephone: 702-786-6700 


MIDWEST AND 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY 
SERVICE CO. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 
4600 N. Cooper 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 73118. 
(405) JA 5-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 

ot 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


w 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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e reminder of this 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 
recent recommendation about 


RECOGNIZING 
NATIVE SHRUBS 
William C. Grimm 


“The keys are accurate and easy te use fo- plant 
identification. . . . Since this book is for the lay- 
man, taxonomic terms are used as little as pessible. 
However, a helpful glossary serves to meet all the 
basic needs. Recognizing Native Shrubs is « good 
introduction for the beginner who wants to know 
and appreciate many of his native plants. Recom- 
mended for all public Hbrary collections.’ 


' £C66-12781 Dewey: 635.976 $7.95 


STACK POLE 
Cameron and Keiker Streets © Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 











Rooxns 





LIBRARY. 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Booth 114 San Francisco 


Have your book orders shipped to ws. 


ALL will be cataloged per your specifications 
and promptly forwarded to yeu. 


Get your full book discounts. 
Know the feal cost of processirg. 


1011 Lehigh Parkway East 
Allentown, Penna. 18103 


Recommended for Libraries 





Taplinge 


29 East 10th Street 






POLAR ANIMALS 


Alwin Pedersen 


“Introduces the reader with immediacy ani poignan- 
cy to the fascinating birds and mammals that roam 
the brittle snow and ice... Persuasive disciplined 
writing of a man who knows well his polar world 
The black and white photographs convey the 
stillness, the mystery, and the unexpected excitement 
Vigorously rcommended for most libreries.’— 
Library Journal, 3/15/67 (A Taplinger Publishing 
Company book) $4.95 









Distributed by 





Publish 





New York 10003 





durability--all described in the report of Phase 
Il. The ALA Publishing Department is selling 
the new report, LTP Publication No. 10, for $3. 

Subcommittee 16, Bookbinding, of USA Stan- 
dards Institute Sectional Committee Z39, had 
scheduled a meeting in New York on April 5 
to consider these new provisional standards. 

One of the two testing devices developed dur- 
ing the program for measuring the performance 
of binding is the Universal Book Tester. The 
UBT, as it is called, was invented by Robert E. 
Sayre at the W. J. Barrow Research Laboratory 
in Richmond, Va., and is the apparatus for the 
test of durability prescribed in the recently pub- 
lished Durability Standard. The MacTavish 
Machine Mfg. Co. of Richmond has now built a 
Universal Book Tester from the plans and spec- 
ifications for the original model. This machine 
is to be shipped to Chicago where it will be in- 
stalled in a testing laboratory so that anyone 
wishing to test the durability of bindings in 
accordance with the provisional standard for 
durability may do so. Those interested in more 
detailed information on either the equipment or 
the testing may request it from LTP. 


TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 

IBM now has available from its distributors 
what it calls the “library elite element” for its 
Selectric typewriter. This keyboard was devel- 
oped and approved by the Standard Library 
Typewriter Keyboard Committee of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division of ALA. 
The committee was appointed at the request of 
LTP because of LTP’s work with industry in 
developing or improving library products. 

The keyboard, called “ALA’s Standard Library 
Bibliographical Keyboard,” has 44 keys with 88 
characters. The new keyboard design has been 
sent to all of the other typewriter manufacturers 
and several of them are considering marketing 
a keyboard based on it. When there are definite 





“CONFIDENCE” 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—-then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of cur outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 
"“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 

— and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
' Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
| Service, and Efficiency. 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 







SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 

BULLETIN 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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commitments from additional manufacturers to | -- O l T- 
market this keyboard, they will be reported. PR N 
The next step is for the president of RTSD | ' OF- I T 


to refer the design to the USA Standards Insti- 
tute with the request that the appropriate com- 
mittee of the institute consider it for adoption 


as a USA standard. 


PATENT 
The United States Patent Office has granted 
a patent, assigned to ALA, on the SE-LIN book 
labeling system developed by LTP and manu- 
factured by Scientific Advances, Inc. eee 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Pius new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented > Performance Guaranteed ° 
rder “On Approval” Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 


Exhibited at 1967 ALA Convention, Booth 722 


SJ MANY BOOKS 
tet NOT AVAILABLE 
sp OX IN HARDBACKS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
in 
LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 


+3 WIDTHS TO A 
sae suze Sot 


Stardy_—Attractlve—Unlque . We make library-bound hardbacks out of 
LOW COST PERIODICAL paperbacks -- They're called ARMOR BOOKS. 
AND PAMPHLET FILES i 

ALL SIZES SAME PRICE Our regular catalog covers the most widely 
F. O. B. St. Louis used list of more than 1500 titles for 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired, supplementary reading — all educator 


2 doz, or more, $2.88 per doz. approved; and, if it’s not in the catalog, 
FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- we can a 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along ; serene supply it. 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


Wlagafites sell themoelves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. | 


pP. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 | 


A 


Write today for the catatog 
and a free sample of 


s Armor Books, 


Division of Reynolds Bindery 
ae Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127, 816 H 1-0163 












LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately avatlable in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 
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INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
dexers in the following periodical ond book 


a 
OSes 


25,9, 
Se 


ULATIVE BOOK INDEX, EDUCATION INDEX, LI- Z 
BRARY LITERATURE and STANDARD CATALOG. 

Applicants for the periodical indexes should 
be able to assign subject headings to articles $ 
in current journals. It is desirable that appli- He 
canis for CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and š% 
STANDARD CATALOG have cataloging experi- $ 


oe 


ence, Applicants for BUSINESS PERIDDICALS 
INDEX and EDUCATION INDEX should have 
some subject background. Salary will depend 
on qualifications and experience anc will be 
reviewed annually. Many Company kenefits 
such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, Major Medical, etc. 5 day, 35 hour 
week, 
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Applications should be addressed to: ae 


The Personnel Department Be 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY - 
950 University Avenue ae 
Bronx, New York 10452 ue 
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Youw’ll have more 
chance to be 
creative in a 
library as special 
as ours 


You'll be serving a top editorial staff 
of over 100 of one of America’s most 
innovative educational publications 
... MY WEEKLY READER ... and 
other news periodicals used in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
throughout the country. You will work 
with editors in planning and preparing 
educational material ranging from pre- 
school through secondary school... 
assist in providing library service: ref- 
erence, classification and locating ma- 
terials and facts. 


Our handsome new offices in Middle- 
town, Conn., are situated right on the 
Wesleyan campus... only a 2 hour 
Thruway drive from New York City 
or Boston. The salary is substantial, 
and the hberal Xerox benefits apply. 


If you have a MLS degree or spe- 
cialized training in library science... 
experience in a school, public, indus- 
trial or curriculum center library... 
well-developed skills in reference work 
and classification ... and have an in- 
terest in education and public affairs, 
please write to Mr. Thomas Misner, 
American Education Publications, 55 
High Street, Middletown, Conn. 06457, 
enclosing your resume of educational 
background and professional experi- 
ence including salary information. 


American Education Publications 


XEROX 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
An Equal Opportunity Employer (M & F) 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 
St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign Jan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
ee Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 

0709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions, Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, III. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett, 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
TAi Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 

003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook. How to 
avoid unemployment, ete. Bound copies $2. Bala 
Press, Bala, N. Wales (U.K.), Australia. i 

NEW York Times on microfilm, 1965 and 1966. 
Mint to new condition. R. P. Secrist, Dir., Ella M. 
Everhard Public Library, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


east 


REFERENCE head, periodical and microfilm depart- 
ment. Challenging position as head of reference, pe- 
riodical and microfilm department, available for indi- 
vidual interested and capable of accepting full re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of the department 
and implementing new programs. Must be able to 
work with a staff of 22 people and initiate training 
programs where needed. Present department head 
will be entering the academic field in June after 
thirteen years in public service. Present resources in- 
clude government documents, maps, school and col- 
lege catalogs, pamphlets, city and telephone directo- 
ries, general book collection, special collections, gen- 
eral periodicals, and microfilms. Serving as principal 
public library for the state and tied in with other 
libraries through TWPL and TWX systems. As a re- 
sult of increased service, a position is also available 
for a professional assistant. Business assistant, indus- 
try and science. This position created by an increase 
in service brought on by the introduction of new 
programs to inform businessmen of resources avai- 
able in the library, Collection includes patents, mili- 
tary specifications, journals, and special services 
which include recent installation of “Thomas Micro- 
Catalogs System.” Catalog assistant. As a result cf 
changing over to Library of Congress cataloging an 
additional position is available for an individual with 
Library of Congress experience. This will involve 
converting our collection of over 600,000 volumes for 
central library and 8 branches. Salaries for all posi- 
tions are commensurate with background and expe- 
rience. Employee benefits include 20 days vacation 
per year beginning with the first summer after ap- 
pointment, paid Blue Cross, physician’s service, and 
major medical coverage; after 6 months employees 
are eligible for 2 weeks sick leave and 3 weeks dur- 
ing the second year. The library observes 9 paid hol- 
idays per year, it is under social security and pro- 
vides an optional retirement program after 1 year’s 
service. Send resume and inquiries to Frank L. Han- 
naway, Pers. Offr., Public Library, 150 Empire St, 
Providence, R.I. 02903. 

SENIOR iibrerian: to work with adults. An arza 
reference center located 28 minutes from New York 
City. Graduation from college, supplemented by a 
degree in library science. No experience necessary. 
Fringe benefits include pension, hospitalization, med- 
ical and surgical, and life insurance. Four weeks va- 
cation. Five-day week. Salary $6300-$7500. Send ve- 
sume to Viola R. Maihl, Dir., Public Library, 31 E. 
Henry St., Linden, N.J. 07036. 

ASSISTANT librarian, BLS, female, for residen- 
tial junior college for women. Faculty status. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write Emily Thomas, Ln., Ver- 
mont College, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 

REFERENCE Jiérerian: To work in our central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 50% 
of the time working directly with the public, 50% of 
the time developing interlibrary loan system, refer- 
ence services, and selecting books. One and one-half 
hours from New York City. A special position cre- 
ated under an LSCA Grant. 35-hour week, usual 
fringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, based 
on experience. Minimum of two years experience fol- 
lowing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Har- 
ris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North 
St., Box 606, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914-DI 
3-2561. 

EXCITING new public library consultant positions 
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open with the Connecticut State Library. Experience 
required. Excellent salaries and fringe benefits. 
Please apply to Samuel E. Molod, Assos. State Ln., 
Division of Library Development, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford 06115. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to conduct active program 
in a growing library that is beginning to plan for a 
new building. MLS required. Salary without expe- 
rience $6408-$7608, in annual increments of $300. 
35-hour week and 4-week vacation. Position open 
September 1. Vineland is a city of 43,CO0, one hour’s 
drive from Philadelphia and the shore resorts. Apply 
to Joanne T. Greenspun, Dir., Free Public Library, 
Vineland, N.J. 08360. 

JUNIOR librarian. Open immediately. Basically 
reference and cataloging but opportunity for diver- 
sified experience. MLS degree from an accredited 
library school required. Starting salary $6000 to 
$6200. Apply Library Director, Oyster Bay-East Nor- 
wich Public Library, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 11771. 

TRINITY College Library, Hartford, has openings 
for 1) chief of technical processes (September 1), 
$8400-$10,800, 2) rare book cataloger (position 
open), $6900-$8100, 3) general catalcger (position 
open), $6600-$7800. Usual fringe berefits, 35-hour 
work week, one-month vacation, free tuition in Trini- 
ty Graduate School, 450,000 volumes in modern, air- 
conditioned building. Apply to Donald B. Engley, 
Ln., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 06106. 

CHILDREN’S consultant. Looking fer advance- 
ment? There is Room at the Top! We're seeking an 
experienced children’s librarian to become our chil- 
dren’s consultant, Energy, vitality, and enthusiasm 
for work with children, a knowledge of children’s 
literature and six years experience. A challenging 
position with stimulating professional cohorts, oppor- 
tunity to experiment and a good salary range 
($8000-$11,200). Usual benefits. Write to Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library 
System, 619 North St., Box 607, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940; tel.: 914-DI 3-2561. 

COUNTY library director needed for shallenging 
position in lovely rural area, Minimum seven years 
experience. Salary $8000-$9000. Usual civil service 
benefits. Write Mrs. Robert B. Crane, Hunterdon 
County Library, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 

ASSISTANT librarian for Norwich University. 
Good opportunity for the right person. Located in 
New England village with good environment for 
growing family. Salary up to $8500 depending upon 
experience. Responsible for technical processing ini- 
tially. MA from accredited library school required. 
TIAA, usual fringe benefits, one month’s vacation, 
etc. Contact Victor H. Johnson, Lu., Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt. 05663. 

RECLASSIFICATION project head. Tc supervise 
four clerks in reclassifying 150,000-volume collection. 
Experience with LC classification essential. Salary 
open. Faculty rank and liberal fringe henefits in- 
cluding group health insurance and major medical. 
Apply to Librarian, Adelphi University, Gerden City, 
N.Y. 11530. 

GENERAL consultant to advise staff and member 
libraries in Albany and Rensselaer counties on 
library management, book selection, weeding, refer- 
ence, budgeting, conduct training programs. State 
retirement system, month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, usual fringe benefits, Three years experience 
beyond professional degree. Beginning salary $8000. 
Apply Edgar Tompkins, Dir., Upper Hudson Library 
Federation, 41 Broad St., Albany, N.Y. 12202. 
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FITCHBURG Youth Library, recognized as a 
leader in library service to children, seeks a new li- 
brarian. Responsibilities include directing services to 
children carried out from the youth library and 
bookmobile, and coordinating these with services 
from the new adult library to be opened in June. 
MLS and some appropriate experience required. Sal- 
ary $7150-$8150. Write to Arthur Kissner, Chief 
Ln., Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Acquisitions experience 
desirable. Budget of $148,000 and staff of 4 clerks. 
Faculty rank and commensurate salary. Liberal 
benefits including group insurance and major medi- 
cal. Apply to Librarian, Adelphi University, Garden 
City, N.Y. 11530. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Without experience, 
salary negotiable within range of $6000-$7750; 
with two years experience, negotiable within range 
of $7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
M.V.K. Valenick, Dir., Public Library, 115 Grand 
St., White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

ASSISTANT director to participate in various as- 
pects of administration and service in 3-county sys- 
tem serving 24 member libraries and operating 2 
bookmobiles in college community on Lake Cham- 
plain in Adirondack Mountains 60 miles from 
Montreal. MSLS from ALA-accredited library school 
or N.Y. state certificate; 6 years experience: 
$9000-$11,000, appointment possible within range 
depending on qualifications. 3742-hour week, state re- 
tirement, and health insurance plans. Send resumes 
to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

HEAD librarian. Unusual opportunity for head li- 
brarian interested in challenging career in communi- 
ty of 7300 in Berkshire Hills. Near ski resorts, Tan- 
glewood, and other cultural attractions. LS degree 
and experience required. Salary commensurate with 
ability and experience. Liberal professional benefits. 
Position open May 1. Submit resume and salary re- 
quirements to Albert D. Reinhardt, Jr., 644 South 
Street, Dalton, Mass, 01226. 

REFERENCE librarian to develop section in small 
liberal arts college. Located on South Shore of Long 
Island, 50 miles from New York City. Faculty rank, 
TIAA, and other henefits. 5th-year library degree 
and experience required, Salary commensurate with 
experience. Send application to Martha R. Schmidt, 
Chief Ln., Adelphi Suffolk College, Oakdale, N.Y. 


11769. 

EXECUTIVE director of newly organized Roches- 
ter Regional Research Library Council. To initiate 
planning of cooperative research library services 
among university, college, special, and public 
libraries in the 5-county Rochester, N.Y., region. 
Will serve as chief administrative officer to 14-person 
lay board of trustees. Will work with regional advi- 
sory committee of librarians. Must be able to pre- 
pare detailed program proposals and operating bud- 
gets for each. Administrative experience in major or 
specialized library serving research personnel is re- 
quired. Salary $15,000. TIAA or equivalent retire- 
ment program, social security, and medical and sur- 
gical insurance will be offered. Send application and 
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resume to Dr. John A. Leermakers, Chmn., Selection 
Committee, Rochester Regional Research Library 
Council, 115 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14604. 

ASSISTANT librarian, residential town twelve 
miles north of Boston, Mass. Require LS degree, 
plus Massachusetts certificate of professional librari- 
anship or equivalent. Will consider anyone working 
for MLS. Salary range $5600~-$6200, four weeks va- 
cation, 37-hour week, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, pen- 
sion plan. Apply Mrs. Elizabeth S. Garbarino, La., 
Public Library, Stoneham, Mass. 

REFERENCE ibrarian. ALA-accredited library 
school degree, 4 years experience. Current scale: 
$7500-$9500. New scale effective July 1: $8050- 
$10,050. Health plan, social security, library pays 
full retirement, 20 days vacation, sick Jeave, 6 per- 
sonal days. Library located on South Shore, Long 
Island, near New York City and beaches, Send re- 
sume to W. K. Harrison, III, Public Library, Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y. 11570. 

LIBRARY director, for city school district. Do you 
Aave an outstanding educational background, good 
school library experience, know-how in developing a 
library-centered school system, and the desire for a 
real challenge? If so, 14,000 pupils, 17 librarians, 
and I need you. We will recognize your importance, 
cherish you always, and pay you well. Write C. E. 
Davis, Supt, Elmira, N.Y. But hurry. 

REFERENCE-young adult librarian for Long Is- 
land public library. Population 50,000. LS degree, 2 
years professional experience. Beginning salary 
$8000. Partially paid hospitalization and state retire- 
ment. Write B-410. 

ASSISTANT ibrarian in library conscious com- 
munity, 72,000 population; building program in prog- 
ress. Library degree required, no experience neces- 
sary; salary open. Apply Mrs. Elisabeth C. Dautrich, 
Dir., Hazleton Area Public Library, Hazleton, Pa. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Smith College, art 
library. Primary responsibilities: subject cataloging 
of books, full cataloging of photographs, pamphlet 
files. Past assistants moved to top positions. 
Qualifications: MLS (may be in process), knowledge 
of History of Art, preferably college major, scanning 
ability in languages. Experience not essential. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Liberal vacation and 
fringe benefits. Four colleges of Connecticut Valley 
(Amherst, University of Massachusetts, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Smith) offer cultural life. Scenic countryside 
with summer and winter sports. 3 hours from New 
York, 2 from New York, 2 from Boston by car. Lim- 
ousine service to Hartford-Springfield airport. Send 
resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer Art 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 01060. 

REFERENCE librarian to work in central library 
of 3-county system, serving the public, answering in- 
quiries from 24 member libraries, selecting books for 
and maintaining nonfiction collection. College com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointment possible at 2 levels and within ranges de- 
pending on qualifications: 2 years experience 
$7000-$8500; up to 2 years, $6200~-$7200, 3714- 
hour week, state retirement, and health insurance 
plans. Send resumes to Anthony F, Vecchio, Dir., 
Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. 12901. 

CATALOGER. Assistant professor rank. Salary, 
nine months, $7610 to $10,200, depending on educa- 
tion and experience; summer work at same rate op- 
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tional. Faculty status which includes college vacations 
during school year. Master’s degree minimum edu- 
cational requirement; five years experience, To super- 
vise clerical assistants in reclassification from DC to 
LC. Write Dan W. Graves, Ln., State College, Clarion, 
Pa. 16214. 

REFERENCE librarian wanted for college library. 
Good salary based on experience for person willing 
to assume responsibility for all circulation procedures 
including maintenance of reserve book collection. 
Apply Ella M. Elliott, Actg. Hd. Ln., Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 

HEADS UP librarianship. Spring recruit for top 
minor league library team in New York City suburb. 
We want to sign up an alert, energetic, intelligent, all- 
around all-star who can field reference questions, make 
a hit with children, get to first base with adults. Bene- 
fits include: up to $8000, one month vacation, 35-hour 
week, retirement benefits, cool new building, high cir- 
culation, seven service days, $100,000-plus budget. 
Please write or call Mrs. Patricia Gaven Ternes, Dir., 
Public Library, Pearl River, N.Y.; tel.: 914-PE5-4084. 

LOOKING for a living wage? We will pay you $7330 
if you have an MLS and no experience, $8484 if you 
have 2 years experience. We also offer 5% increments, 
library-paid major medical, shared hospitalization and 
retirement, 3 weeks vacation, 9 paid holidays, and 
cumulative sick leave. Our new air-conditioned build- 
ing will require 1) adult services librarian, available 
now, 2) children’s librarian and 3) cataloger, both 
available July 1. Rapidly growing, dynamic, Philadel- 
phia suburb within easy reach of NYC, Jersey shore, 
Poconos, Send resume to Maurice S. Goldman, Diz., 
Public Library, Willingboro, N.J. 08046. Do it today— 
at those salaries, these positions won’t be around for 
long! 
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HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted for 
rapidly gowing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving towerd $200,000. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 40- 
hour week, excellent salaries based on training and 
experience. Interview desired, but not obligatory. 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

WE need in our expanding library system: caza- 
loger, and reference, chiidren’s, and branch librari- 
ans. $6386-$7758 depending on experience. MLS re- 
quired. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

TWO library consultents needed. Salary range 
$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
5 years, preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under directiori of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services-under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed.'Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government znd 
planning a library network. A Civil Service agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
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Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

LIBRARY science instructor and reference assis- 
tant. Principal duties: teaching and cha:rmanship of 
library science department. Qualifications: MSLS de- 
gree (prefer doctorate) plus some teaching expe- 
rience. Faculty status. Excellent fringe benefits. Sal- 
ary range $8000-$10,000. Appointment salary de- 
pendent upon experience and qualifications. Apply 
Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

ADULT services coordinator. Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $8549- 
$10,920. MLS degree required, Duties include com- 
munity relationships, selection of new books, close 
association with associate who selects for strengthen- 
ing collection. Supervision of reference services and 
young adult services. Position open July 1967. Ap- 
ply Esther King, Admn.'21401. 

UNIVERSITY of Kentucky has openirgs for 1) a 
reference librarian for general reference work in 
central library, a beginning position but one or two 
years experience will be no hindrance, 2) a periodi- 
cals and reserve librarian in the law Ebrary, also a 
beginning position, 3) two catalogers, would prefer 
some experience but will consider beginners; famili- 
arity with LC classification helpful but not mandato- 
ry. 5th-year degree required for all pcasitions. Mini- 
mum beginning salary for person with no experience 
$6300, Additional compensation for experience and/ 
or additional degrees or special language or subject 
competency. Full faculiy status including TIAA. 
Usual fringe benefits. Kentucky is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. Apply Stuart Forth, Dir., University 
of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, Ky. 40506. 

HEAD, business and technical department, in the 
central library. $7384-$9422 depending on expe- 
rience. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave. 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 19801. 

REFERENCE services coordinator. Anne Arundel 
County Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $7758 
to $9901. MLS degree required. Position open June 
1967. Apply Esther King, Admn. 21401. 

ASSISTANT dibrarian. Assist in varied adminis- 
trative duties in a liberal arts college and teach in 
library science department. Requires MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school. Experienze preferred. 
37%-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, faculty status, lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Salary range: $7000-$10,000. 
Appointment salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. Apply Helen Stockert, Lr., West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

PUBLIC library in fast-growing resort city needs 
1) assistant librarian with experience az a salary 
from $7000, with annual increments. 2) Two branch 
librarians at salaries of $5616-$6144 depending on 
experience. All positions require 5th-year degree 
from ALA school. Send resumes to Margaret C. 
Capps, City Ln., Virginia Beach Public Library, 302 
Twenty-second St., Virginia Beach, Va. 23451. 

STATE librarian in rapidly growing state. Library 
degree plus five years experience in pubic or exten- 
sion libraries including three years administration. 
One month vacation, state retirement syst2m, social 
security. Salary open. Apply Library Commission for 
mo State of Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover, Del. 
19901. 
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ASSOCIATE director. Anne Arundel County Pub- 
lic Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary $10,400-$13,270 
in 5 steps, starting point depending on experience. 
MLS from ALA-approved library school required. 
Duties include supervision of personnel and business 
operations, preliminary work on buildings, overall 
responsibility for routines and methods, e.g., studies 
of costs, circulation systems, etc. Apply Esther King, 
Admn. 21401. 

TWO librarians to assist with cataloging, refer- 
ence, and circulation in new academic library. LC 
classification. MLS required. 40-hour week 10-11 
month basis. Coeducational] liberal arts college, 1200 
students. Write St. Leo College Library (Fla.) 33574. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening. MSLS degree 
from accredited library school. Experience preferred. 
Competency in one or more languages desirable, also 
interest in automation. Usual fringe benefits includ- 
ing tuition for family and major medical insurance 
paid by college. Salary range: $8000-$10,000. Ap- 
pointment salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. College located in beautiful valley in 
central West Virginia, Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
W.Va. 26201. 

APPLICATIONS are now being taken for: 1) 
Head of technical processing, to supervise staff of 
3% professional, 5 clerical, plus students; 5th-year 
ALA degree and experience in acquisition and/or 
cataloging required. Salary $8500. 2) Assistant refer- 
ence in public services departments of 444 profession- 
al, 344 clerical, plus students; 5th-year ALA degree 
required. Salary $7200, Both positions are 12 
months; open July 1967, with 4 weeks vacation and 
other benefits. New library building, annual book 
budget $75,000-$100,000. 1800 students, college pro- 
gram expanding to cover multipurpose, excellent op- 
portunity to participate in basic library operation. 
Write to John Zimmerman, Dir., Jerome Frampton 
ora, Frostburg State College, Frostburg, Md. 
21532. 

ASSISTANT librarian, state liberal arts college, in 
rural area 70 miles south of Washington, D.C. 4-year 
program beginning September 1967. Extensive de- 
velopment program under way. New library building 
to house 50,000 volumes will be ready for occupancy 
September 1968. Intensive concentration on increas- 
ing acquisitions, Present staff of three professionals 
and three clericals. Position will include acquisition 
work, organization of nonbook materials, reference 
work. Experience in the organization of A-V materi- 
als preferred though not essential. Opportunity to 
select eventual area(s) of specialization as staff in- 
creases. Position open July 1, 1967, on a 12-month 
basis with one month summer vacation, plus the reg- 
ular Christmas and spring recesses. Salary range for 
master’s degree, $8000-$12,500; for bachelor’s de- 
gree, $7500-$10,000. Social security, state retirement 
plan, group health insurance offered. Excellent op- 
portunity for someone who has not yet decided upon 
preference for technical services or readers services, 
or who likes some work in each area. Send resume 
to Margaret Keen, Ln., St. Mary’s College of Mary- 
land, St. Mary’s City, Md. 20686; tel.: 301-994-1600. 

COME to where the action is! Prince George’s 
County, Maryland. Two new libraries to open soon. 
Librarians are needed in reference, young adult, 
children’s, and readers services. Degree but not ex- 
perience: $6436-$8046, For librarians with experi- 
ence, we have the following openings: young adult 
coordinator, $10.364-$12,954; assistant coordinator 
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in children’s services, $8566-$10,706; supervisor of 
bookmobile division, $7788-$9733. Liberal fringe 
benefits include 24 days annual leave, 12 days sick 
leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. If you 
are interested in a library system that offers profes- 
sional growth send your resume to the Personnel 
Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

CATALOGER, state liberal arts college, in rural 
area 70 miles south of Washington, D.C. 4-year pro- 
gram beginning September 1967, Extensive develop- 
ment program under way. New library building to 
house 50,000 volumes will be ready for occupancy 
September 1968. Intensive concentration on increas- 
ing acquisitions. Present staff of three professionals 
and three clericals. Knowledge of LC classification 
and experience in cataloging essential. Position open 
July 1, 1967, on a 12-month basis with one month 
summer vacation, plus the regular Christmas and 
spring recesses. Salary range for master’s degree, 
$8000-$12,500; for bachelor’s degree, $7500-$10,000. 
Social security, state retirement plan, group health 
insurance offered. Excellent opportunity for someone 
who may be interested in possible advancement to 
head of technical services as staff increases. Send 
resume to Margaret Keen, Ln., St. Mary’s College 
of Maryland, St. Mary’s City, Md. 20686; tel: 301- 
994-1600. 

LIBRARIAN, city-county, administer newly reno- 
vated library. Member of regional system, serves 11,000 
in the Bluegrass Region. Centrally located universities 
and cultural centers of Lexington, Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. Degree from accredited library school; ex- 
perience preferred. Salary open. Send resume to Mrs. 
Newell Hicks, Bd. Chmn., Woodford County Library 
Board, Versailles, Ky. 

FABULOUS Daytona Beach, summer home of the 
London Symphony, year-round ocean beach resort, has 
opening for head librarian of growing City Island Li- 
brary beginning June 1 at $6000 to $6600, depending 
on experience. Write D. Kantor, Dir., Volusia County 
cone Libraries, City Island, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

014. 
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POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P. M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with MLS for well estab- 
lished children’s department of a progressive public 
library in a beautiful Fox River Valley community 
of 46,000 on Lake Michigan. Juvenile collection to- 
tals 26,000. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary range $6552 to $8304, higher if 
properly qualified. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
Wisconsin retirement system, partial payment of hos- 
pitalization. Apply to Mrs. R. C. Siminow, Coor. of 
L. Servs, Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 


53081. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for the following positions. Assistant re- 
serve librarian and assistant reference librarian. Sal- 
ary for the 1967-68 academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at two-ninths of academic year 
salary depends upon qualifications, training, and ex- 
perience. Qualifications: graduate degree from accred- 
ited library school and preferably some years of 


successful library experience in college library work. 
Service to begin September 1, 1967, for the assistant 
reference librarian and on July 1, 1967, for the assis- 
tant reserve librarian. Professional librarians have 
academic rank and privileges, university retirement 
system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social se- 
curity, and are included in state retirement. Excel- 
lent working conditions in air-conditioned building 
with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, La. 
Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 53190. 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: schoo] or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11,160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social se2u- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. Salary $8000 to $9000 
depending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central Regional 
Library Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 55040. 

HEAD librarian. Position now open. Medium-sized 
public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. Degree 
from accredited library school and 4 years of profes- 
sional experience. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits, 
4 weeks vacation. Send application and resume to 
eE Ary Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
48706. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian. September 1967. 

Suburb of Cleveland. Full-time, clerical assistant. 
School vacations, excellent retirement, group hospi- 
talization, health and accident policy if desired. MLS 
preferred. Salary with MLS, $6300 up, depending 
upon experience. Salary for minor in library science, 
$5600. Apply Mrs. Jeanette Bauer, Pub. Sch. Ls. 
Coor., Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio 44107. 

COORDINATOR of work with children and 
young teens, Toledo (Ohio) Public Library system. 
Salary open, at least $9000 to start. Requires sub- 
stantial experience and talents as children’s librari- 
an, administrator, and in public relations. Good 
working and living conditions in a fine library and 
city. Write Director, Public Library, 325 Michigan 
St., Toledo 43602. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for professional librarian to work under 
supervision of the campus school librarian 44 time 
and under the supervision of the learning materials 
center librarian 12 time. Salary for the 1967-68 aca- 
demic year with opportunity for summer position at 
two-ninths of academic year salary depends upon 
qualifications, training, and experience. Successful 
experience in either an elementary school library or 
an educational materials center is desired. Quali- 
fications: graduate degree from accredited library 
school. Service to begin September 1, 1967. Pro- 
fessional librarians ‘have academic rank and priv- 
ileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in 
state retirement. Excellent working conditions in air- 
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conditioned building with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Ln, Wisconsin State University, 
Whitewater 53190. 

BRANCH librarian. Community programming, 
book selection to serve established area of good eco- 
nomic and educational level. LS degree plus 2 years 
experience. $6900-$9900. Reference assistant, Share 
busy reference desk. Special responsibility according 
to interests and needs. LS degree, ‘$6500-$9500. 
Film or music librarian, Expanding department 
needs LS grad. with training or experience in music 
or films. $6500-$9500. Children’s branch librarian. 
Expanded services and back to school mak2 2 vacan- 
cies. LS degree $6500-$9500. 15 hours library 
science $5900-$7900, Liberal fringe benefits, Credit 
for experience beyond minimum. Apply Alta Parks, 
Asst. Dir, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 46402. 

HEAD cataloger, starts at $8832 with four years 
=xperience, up to $9696 with ten years experience. 
Maximum of $10,512. Branch librarian, children’s 
Librarian II and adult services Librarian Il start at 
$8112 with two years experience, up to $3928 with 
aight years. Maximum of $9696. MLS degree re- 
quired. Payment of $144 on health insurance. 4 
weeks vacation. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, 
ae Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
48502. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
ennual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2900 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
&3,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time, 
nonprofessiona] staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

ELEMENTARY school librarians for S2ptember 
1967. Requires Illinois State teacher’s certification 
and library science degree. Salary range $6050- 
£7260. 10 months. Reply Mrs. Hariette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Ave., Evanston, HI. 60201. 

CHIEF children’s division in library system serv- 
ing 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chair- 
man of children’s book committee, consrltant to 
County Service Division. Library master’s and ex- 
p2rience in school or children’s work requized. Salary 
range $8876-$10,402 with starting salary based on 
experience. 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, so- 
cial security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Direc- 
tcr, Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for library science teacher position who 
will assist in cataloging of library science books. Sal- 
ary for the 1967-68 academic year with opportunity 
fcr summer position at two-ninths of academic year 
selary depends upon qualifications, training, and ex- 
perience. Qualifications: graduate degree from accred- 
ited library school with two or more years of suc- 
cessful library science teaching. Service to begin 
September 1, 1967. Professional rank depends upon 
qualifications of appointee. Library science teachers 
heve university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and are included 
in state retirement. Excellent working conditions in 
aiz-conditioned building with cooperative faculty. 
Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State Univer- 
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sity, Whitewater 53190. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., St. Charles, 
Ill. 60174. 

DOCUMENTS librarian to begin June 25, 1967. 
New, air-conditioned building. Complete academic 
status. Rank: assistant professor. Beginning salary, 
including summer session, $8800-$9900, depending 
on qualifications. Experience with documents re- 
quired. Write E. W. Erickson, Hd. Ln., Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY of Akron will have the following 
openings on or before July 1, 1967. The first two po- 
sitions require MLS but no prior experience. The 
third, fourth, and fifth positions require MLS and 
subject background. 1) General reference librarian 
for social science and humanities, 2) general catalog- 
er, 3) science-technology librarian to administer 
library in new science center and to perform under- 
graduate reference work in the sciences, 4) science- 
technology subject librarian to work initially in all 
sciences (the number of subject areas will be re- 
duced as staff is added), build a collection, and 
work primarily with graduate students and faculty, 
5) humanities subject librarian to perform the duties 
described above in No. 4 in the fields of philosophy, 
psychology, languages, and literature. For additional 
information or for application write University Li- 
brarian, University of Akron (Ohio) 44304, 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation, and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 
60611. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) subject cataloger and classifier, in subject fields 
and European languages where competent; 2) de- 
scriptive cataloger, original cataloging in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 3) 
chemistry-pharmacy, responsible for 30,000-volume 
collection, performs book selection and reference ser- 
vice; 4) reference librarian, assists in interlibrary 
loan and graduate general reference service. Expe- 
rienced graduate librarians: 1) descriptive cataloger 
assistant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains 
and supervises staff, performs more difficult cata- 
loging, beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) processing 
section head, catalog department, responsible for cat- 
alog records and physical processing of library mate- 
rials, beginning $10,200-$11,600; 3) descriptive cat- 
aloger, serials only, beginning $8,000-$9,000; 4) 
rare books cataloging head, supervises 2 profession- 
als, 1 clerical, beginning $11,600. Apply to Marjorie 
M. Tompkins, Pers., University Library. University 
of Michigan is an equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD, County Service Division, serving 100,000 
rural and suburban residents. 2 bookmobiles and 2 
new branches to be opened. Staff supervision, in-ser- 
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vice training, book selection, public relations. Salary 
range: library master’s and county library experi- 
ence, $8744-$10,198; library major and experience, 
$7957-$9210 with starting salary based on experi- 
ence. Four weeks vacation, teacher retirement, so- 
cial security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Direc- 
tor, Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

LIBRARIAN for newly expanding medical library 
in general teaching hospital affiliated with North- 
western University Medical School, located in the 
first suburb north of Chicago—beautiful residential 
Evanston, Walking distance to Lake Michigan 
beaches and 30 minutes to cultural center of Chica- 
go. Library serves clinical and research personnel in- 
cluding staff doctors, residents, interns, medical stu- 
dents, nurses, and para-medical staff. Book collection 
over 10,000 volumes and 155 current medical journal 
subscriptions. Librarian will be responsible for the 
planning and administration of all library services, 
book selection, purchasing, processing, interlibrary 
loans, reference questions, and the supervision of as- 
sistants. Library science degree required. Medical or 
scientific background helpful but not required. Pro- 
gressive personnel benefits including retirement pen- 
sion plan and tuition reduction at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Salary commensurate with preparation and 
experience. Apply Personnel Director, Evanston Hos- 
pital, 2650 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IHI. 60201, or 
phone collect: 312-492-4600. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for the assistant cataloger position. Salary 
for the 1967-68 academic year with opportunity for 
summer position at two-ninths of academic year sala- 
ry depends upon qualifications, training, and experi- 
ence. Qualifications: graduate degree from accredit- 
ed library school and preferably some experience in 
classifying reading materials according to Library of 
Congress system. Service to begin September 1, 1967. 
A woman is preferred. Professional librarians have 
academic rank and privileges, university retirement 
system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social se- 
curity, and are included in state retirement. Excel- 
lent working conditions in air-conditioned building 
with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 53190. 

REFERENCE librarian and an acquisitions li- 
brarian needed for expanding staff of a rapidly 
growing liberal arts college library. TIAA, Blue 
Cross, Christmas and Easter recess plus one month 
summer vacation, Competitive salary. Write James A. 
Dodd, Dir., Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adri- 
an, Mich. 49221. 

COMMUNITY college library consultant, $10,001- 
$12,632; 4 years experience including junior or com- 
munity college library experience required. Also Li- 
brarian Ia, $7057 up, for cataloging, acquisitions, or 
reference; no experience required, Contact Mrs. Ruth 
Frame, Michigan State Library, 735 E. Michigan, 
Lansing. Free “Job Opportunities” list of positions 
throughout state also available. 

OPENINGS for 3 librarians. Experience and de- 
grees from ALA-accredited schools required. Adult 
services librarian Il, $5988-$7152, June 1; reference 
librarian lH, $5988-$7152, open now; circulation li- 
brarian I, $5454-$6552, August 1. Will consider a 
degree and experience for this position, 5-day week, 
4 weeks vacation, accumulative sick leave, 11 holi- 
days, public employees retirement, paid hospitaliza- 
tion and major medical. Growing city of 50,000 in 
famous medical center. Has many cultural advan- 
tages in art, music, and theater. Apply Lucille Got- 


try, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 55901. 

BRANCH library head, Librarian I or I, super'vis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff, 5th-year library 
degree required. Beginning salary dependent apon 
experience. Librarian II requires minimum 2 ears 
professional experience, salary range $7408-$9224. 
Will consider Librarian I with some experience sal- 
ary range $6400-$8574. Annual 5% incremen: for 
satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick leav cu- 
mulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, social 
security, health insurance paid by city. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons Likrery, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARIAN I, adult services department, TALS; 
no experience required. Work involves readers advi- 
sory, reference, and related bibliographic responsi- 
bilities. Salary range $6420-$7980, usual fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

FINE arts librarian for active and growing mid- 
west museum with important art reference library 
needs energetic librarian interested in art. Beginning 
salary $6600-$7200, month vacation, social security, 
and retirement plan. Address Thomas S. Tibbs, Dir., 
Des Moines Art Center, Greenwood Park, Des 
Moines 50312. ; 

LIBRARIAN wanted in charming, picturesque, 
New England-like college town only 25 minutes from 
Columbus,..Qhio. Take complete charge, full time. 
Degree preferred. New building program under way. 
Wonderful opportunity for stimulating caree> and 
rewarding life in intellectual atmosphere. Please 
send all personal data to Mrs. Lloyd Crouse, Public 
Library, Granville, Ohio 43023. 

CATALOGING positions at Illinois State Univer- 
sity at Normal. Salary range $7040-$13,20) de- 
pending on education and experience. LC clas- 
sification, adequate clerical and subprofessioral as- 
sistance. Serials cataloger, catalogers for science and 
social sciences, reclassification supervisor needed. 
Write Joe W. Kraus, Dir, LS.U. Library, Normal, 
Il. 61761. 

FIRST assistant, public library circulation. Partic- 
ipates in reader guidance service to adults and 
young adults in main library; participates ir book 


selection; supervises clerical personnel but kas no 


clerical duties. $7020-$8528 in five steps; beginning 
step depending on experience, 5th-year degree and 
one year experience required. Potential for s2pervi- 
sory advancement. Apply to Dan A. Williams, Dir., 
Public Library, 100 Locust St., Des Moines 56309, 

NEW library to be opened in Speedway, Indiana, 
town of 12,000 adjoining Indianapolis. Excellent 
setup. New building being planned and origiral col- 
lection to be ordered. Temporary office q.tatters 
ready at Town Hali. MLS and some experiences re- 
quired. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Betty Thompson, 
Pres., Bd. of Trs., 1450 N. Lyndhurst Dr., Speedway, 
Ind. 46224, 

STATE College of Iowa. Positions available July 1 
when college becomes University of Northerr. Iowa. 
Beginning salary ranges and minimum requipements 
given for each, All require library degree, carry full 
faculty status. TIAA, CEFR, disability and life insur- 
ance, other benefits. Assistant director (public ser- 
vices) : 6-12 years, including administration: 10,000- 
$13,000. Head of cireulation: 5 years, some admin- 
istration; $8500-$11,000. Bibliographer: good biblio- 
graphic knowledge; 5 years; $8500-$11,000. Cata- 
loger: $7800-$10,000. Read of library science (to head 
autonomous department; school librarianship: under- 
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graduate major and minor; staff of forr): 10 years 
school library, teaching experience. Academic year 
salary of $11,000-$13,000. College enrcllment 8000. 
Library has budget over $500,000, 260,300 volumes, 
1700 current periodicals. New air-conditioned building 
with Unit II in planning stage. For full information, 
write and/or send credentials to Donald O. Rod, Dir. 
of L. Servs., State College of Iowa, Cedar Falls 50613. 

HEAD librarian in progressive midwestern city 50 
miles south of Chicago. Degree in library science re- 
quired. Some experience preferred. Good opportunity. 
Salary open. Annual salary increases. Apply Mrs. Ed- 
win Sale, Chmn., Personnel Committee, Public Li- 
brary, 304 S. Indiana Ave., Kankakee, IN. 60901. 

WOULD you like living in a medium-sized com- 
munity with metropolitan advantages? Council Bluffs 
is 15 minutes from Omaha, Administrativ2 assistant 
needed for library in community of 55,000. Air-condi- 
tioned building, usual benefits. Apply Mildred K. 
Smock, Ln., Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
51501. 

TWO new positions created for expanding program 
in $2.3 million building under construction. 1) Adult 
services head, to organize and develop cepartmental 
services including reference, circulation, end A-V. Re- 
sponsible for selection and promotion of adult ma- 
terials. 2) Technical services head to organize and 
develop functions pertaining to cataloging, ordering, 
and processing library materials. Both positions pro- 
vide excellent opportunity to plan services for a new 
facility. Book budget $40,000. Cooperative staff and 
board. Enthusiastic and friendly library community 
within short driving distance of Indiana University, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. Salary range 
zor both positions $7500-$10,200. BeneSts include 
group insurance, sick leave, month vacaticn, and state 
retirement. Requirements: library degree and admin- 
istrative experience in above services, Interriews may 
ae arranged at ALA conference, Write to Stephen W. 
Suckow, Dir., Bartholomew County Library, Colum- 
sus, Ind. 47201. 

MISSOURI Botanical Garden seeks associate execu- 
iwe Librarian for challenging position planning new 
Duilding, increased staff, recataloging, new services. 
Administrative library experience essential; ‘anguages 
nelpful, botanical knowledge not critical. Salary to 
meet qualifications, plus head position within a rea- 
sonable time. Interviewing at San Francisco in June; 
previous application with curriculum vitae strongly 
recommended. George B. Van Schaack, Ln., 2315 
‘Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis 63110. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriving 
city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a new 
public library building is seeking a professional direc- 
tor. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a shopping 
center for a large area, has a junior college and voca- 
tional school, and will become the center for multi- 
county library service. Candidates must be graduates 
cf an ALA-accredited library school, and some ex- 
terience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe benefits in- 
clude public employee's retirement, health insurance, 
s.ck benefits, and vacation time. Apply Gene Beito, c/o 
Morthern State Bank, Thief River Falls, Minn. 56701. 


mountain plains 


HEAD librarian in brand new $600,000 building in 
progressive community of 35,000 population, college 
tewn. Board looking for young person with new 
ideas and some administrative experience. Starting 
salary up to $10,000, fringe benefits. Send resume to 
J C. Easton, Jr, Box 1697, Minot, N.D. 58701. 
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NEW 6.7 million dollar library building being 
staffed, The University of Utah Libraries in Salt Lake 
City has recently budgeted new positions as literature, 
acquisitions, monographs, and serials librarians; sal- 
aries from $7000 to $10,000. Additional positions 
available as book stacks librarian and catalogers; 
salaries beginning at $6500. All positions carry faculty 
rank of instructor or higher, 24 days vacation, 12 days 
sick leave annually, sabbatical leave after each 12 
quarters, medical insurance, low-cost health and ac- 
cident insurance. TIAA-CREF retirement. Beginning 
dates July through December. Submit application and 
personal resume to Ralph D. Thompson, Dir. of Ls., 
oii of Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City, Utah 

12. 

TWO positions: acquisitions librarian and docu- 
ments librarian. Open September 1967. Good fringe 
benefits: retirement, tenure, academic leave. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Library 
has 110,000 volumes, 1200 periodicals, and is a gov- 
ernment depository. Apply to Phyllis Dunham, Ln., 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 

ASSISTANT librarian and cataloger for liberal arts 
college in southeast South Dakota. Salary open. Fac- 
ulty rank, fringe benefits. Position open Aug. 1, 1967. 
Apply Sister Denise Stevens, Ln., Mount Marty Col- 
lege, Yankton, 5.D. 57078. 


southwest 


CATALOGER, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
University experience, languages important, capable 
original cataloging. New building under construc- 
tion, good prospects. Salary open, at least $700/mo. 
Write Richard O’Keeffe, Actg. Ln. 77001. 


pacific northwest 


SERIALS librarian. Professional degree, some ex- 
perience desirable. Salary open, depending on back- 
ground. Faculty rank and privileges. State teachers’ 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield available. 
Month’s vacation. Open August 1, 1967. Apply with 
credentials to Director of Libraries, Montana State 
University, Bozeman, Mont. 59715. 

HEAD librarian. Salary open. State capital city. 
Requires graduation from an accredited library 
school, minimum of three years of public library ex- 
perience including administrative experience. Con- 
tact Mrs. Jane D. Smith, Chmn. of Trs., South Puget 
Sound Regional Library, 7 & Franklin, Olympia, 
Wash. 98501. 

DOCUMENTS-serials librarian. Opening June 1, 
1967. Salary range $625-$775 ($685-$845 July 
1967). 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library 
school plus four years professional experience in- 
cluding work with documents required. Send appli- 
cations including references to State Library, Salem, 
Ore. 97310. 

UNIVERSITY of Oregon Library, in a lively city 
of 75,000 between mountains and ocean, seeks 1) 
mature, experienced cataloger with administrative 
talents and thorough knowledge of LC classification 
to work as supervising head of serials and reclas- 
sification unit. Salary not Jess than $9060 for initial 
appointment; 2) cataloger with some experience 
with LC classification for reclassification project. Ini- 
tial salary $7200 or more depending upon quali- 
fications; 3) science librarian to administer new 
science divisional library in campus science center. 
Requires appropriate subject background, expe- 
rience, a working knowledge of one or more lan- 
guages, and administrative talent. Salary $10,000- 
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$12,000. All positions carry faculty status, eligibility 
with full details to Carl W. Hintz, Univ. Ln., Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene 97403. 

OREGON State Library. Head technical services: 
zor sabbatical leave, and other fringe benefits. Write 
Librarian IV. Technical services division head. Admin- 
istrative and supervisory responsibilities relating to 
cataloging, organization of library materials, and per- 
sonnel in the various sections of technical services divi- 
sion. Salary range $9120-$10.980, depending on quali- 
fications. Graduation from an accredited school of li- 
brary science and 5 years of progressively responsible 
experience in library work required. Institutional li- 
brary coordinator: Librarian IV. To serve as profes- 
sional library consultant for state institutions, Re- 
quires ability to analyze professional and administra- 
tive problems and make recommendations as to their 
solution. Salary range $9120-$10,980, depending on 
qualifications. Graduation from an accredited school 
of library science and 5 years of progressively respon- 
sible experience in library or educational work in in- 
stitutions required. Field consultant for public li- 
braries: Librarian HH. Headquarters in state library 
with travel assignments throughout Oregon. Salary 
range $8400-$10,140, depending on qualifications. 
Position requires graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school and four years of professional experience, 
including public library work. Head of documents/ 
serials: Librarian III. Section head responsibilities, 
Assignments include consultant work with the Oregon 
Documents Depository libraries and projects such as 
workshops for better orientation. Salary range $8400- 
$10,140, depending on qualifications. Fifth-year degree 
‘from ALA-accredited library school plus four years 
of professional experience, including work with docu- 
ments, required. Cataloger: Librarian II. Salary range 
97680-39300, depending on qualifications. Requires 
fifth-year degree from an accredited school! of librari- 
anship plus three years of professional library experi- 
ence. Arrange for interviews at ALA. Send applica- 
tions to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

PROFESSIONAL positions available July 1, 1967. 
Faculty rank and benefits, salary dependent upon 
qualifications. MLS required, subject and language 
background sought. Experience desirable, but not re- 
quired. Order librarian, $6800-$8000; assistant cata- 
log librarian, $6800-$8000; assistant reference librar- 
ian, $6800-$7500. Contact Dean of Library Service, 
Paes of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel.: 406-243- 


3. 

SCIENCE division librarian for rapidly growing 
university. Offer: $7000 up (depending on ed. and 
exp.). Excellent fringe benefits: Blue Cross, major 
med., life ins., state retirement, soc. sec., 12-day sick 
leave, 30-day vac., mod. bldg. (soon to be expanded), 
friendly campus & staff, 4 hours drive from Yellow- 
stone, Sun Valley, Tetons, Salt Lake. Wanted: 5th-yr. 
LS deg. from accred. sch.; pref. 1-3 yrs. related exp.; 
coll. major or master in a science or appl. sc. Pos. 
open 7/1/67: can hold until 9/3/67. Refs. (1 former 
employer, at least) required. Apply E. Oboler, Idaho 
State Univ. L., Pocatello. Tel.: 208-236-3480, 9-5:30 
MST, for further details. 

far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 


San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for-health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGER. Librarian H with full charge of 
processing dept. Live in a beautiful, centrally located 
city of 28,000. $6516—-$7920 in 3% steps with excel- 
lent benefits & annual salary review. Minimum of 1 
year experience following LS degree from accredited 
school. Open August 1. Apply City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lodi, Calif. 95240. 

LIBRARIAN I and II for Yolo County Library. 
Salary range for Librarian I, $553-$673 a month. 
Salary range for Librarian II, $641-$779 a month. 
Librarian I requires graduation from an accredited 
library school, Librarian II requires graduation from 
an accredited library school and two years of profs- 
sional library experience. The Yolo County Library 
consists of 7 branches, 2 stations, and bookmobile 
service. The total number of volumes is in excess of 
120,000, and the annual circulation is 320,000. The 
total library is the home of the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis. Woodland, the county seat, is 20 miles 
from Sacramento and 80 miles from San Francisco. 
Apply to Personnel Department, Room 204, Court- 
house, Woodland, Calif. 95695. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. $81,000 ESEA Title H, 
Phase Two granted to high school for an exemplary 
library. Position open for aggressive applicant. BA+ 
30 units and California librarian credential bre- 
ferred. Other may apply. Salary commensurate na- 
tionwide. Apply Charles Pryor, Coachella Valley 
Joint Union High School District, Coachella (near 
Palm Springs), Calif. 92236, 

THIS could be the move of your life—Val-ejo, 
Calif., a city growing from 60,000 to beyond 100,000 
population under sunny, cool, smog-free skies on San 
Francisco Bay, 25 minutes from Berkeley, 40 mimutes 
from SF. Work within the North Bay Cooperative, 
California’s pioneer library system featuring teletype 
communication, centralized processing, and film 300l, 
in a library named by the state’s master plan as a 
high-level, reference center. Vallejo Public Library is 
starting construction on a 90,000 sq. ft. new main 
building with 600 reader seats, 450,000 book capaci- 
ty, complete A-V film and record service, microread- 
ers, photocopiers, documents, rare books. Your job: 
senior librarian, head of reference. Expand our ac- 
tive reference program to business, industry, stu- 
dents, and the general public; design the new build- 
ing’s reference desk the way you want it; plan coor- 
dinated reference work with other NBC libraries to 
serve the whole north bay region; try out your own 
ideas of service within a liberal administration and 
community. Position open in July. Present salary 
$570~$693 plus state retirement and 15 days annual 
vacation, Paid health plan and 5% salary increase 
probable after July 1. Appointment can be made 
anywhere on the scale; no written exam. Profession- 
al qualifications are ALA-accredited school degree 
and two years experience; personal qualifications are 
enthusiasm, initiative. and common sense. Int2rview 
possible at ALA in SF. Send resume to Homer L. 
Fletcher, City Ln., Public Library, P.O. Box 272, 
Vallejo, Calif, 94590. 

WANTED: head librarian for expanding munici- 
pal library in Larkspur, suburb north of San Fancis- 
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co, population 8500. Circulation 54,060: new build- 
ing‘in planning stage. Librarian retiring July L 
MLS degree required, some experience in small 
library preferred. Send resume to Board of Directors, 
Public Library, Mrs. Elizabeth Bray, Chmn., Lark- 
spur, Calif, 94939. 

PUBLIC services librerian to supervise adult refer- 
ence and circulation. Salary open. Opportunity for 
intelligent and reasonable librarian interested in all 
facets of library work processes. If you refuse to be 
chained to a drudge, dull-rut job, this is vour incom- 
parable opportunity to grow in an exciting position 
with good future prospects, working with a congeni- 
al staff in a park-like setting at the foct of the gen- 
tle wilderness of the Sierras. Year-round recreational 
facilities. Library science degree necessary. Send 
dossier to Library Director, Public Library, Locust 
& Oak Sts., Visalia, Calif. 93277. 

SAN MATEO, California, on the San Francisco 
Peninsula, is seeking an assistant city librarian. Sal- 
ary $9384~-$10,800. MLS and five years sapervisory- 
administrative experience required. Excelient fringe 
benefits. Write Personnel Director, City Hall, San 
Mateo, for complete information, or call 415-341-1331. 

LIBRARIANS! Openings in rapidly expanding li- 
brary system in central California. Librarian I: re- 
quires ALA-accred. degree or general degree and 2 
yrs. prof. exp.; $500-$608. Librarian IT: requires ALA- 
accred. degree and 1 yr. prof. exp. or general degree 
and 3 yrs.; $551-$670. Generous fringe benefits. Con- 
tact Fresno County Personnel Departmert, Rm. 102, 
Courthouse, Fresno, Calif. 93721; tel.: 209-268-6011, 
Ext, 533, 

SUPERVISING cataloger. MLS. 5-7 years appropri- 
ate experience, LC classification. Salary open. Cir- 
culation librarian, Librarian IT, MLS. Ability to or- 
ganize and supervise. Requested salary range $7404- 
$8604. Write Juliet B. Clark, Univ. Ln., University 
af San Francisco 94117. 


hawaii ` 


JR. COLLEGE librarians for community coilege sys- 
tem of Hawaii. Openings on 3 islands. Bath rural 
and urban locations. Salary up to $10,500 depending 
01 qualifications. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
Lucian J. Paulus, 2327 Dole St., Honolulu 96822. 


canada 


HEAD of public services for library of liberal arts 
university. Position includes supervision of reference, 
circulation, and serials. Excellent opportunity to ob- 
tain administrative experience. New library in pre- 
liminary planning stage. Applications are invited 
from librarians with 5th-year LS degrees. Salary 
open, depending on qualifications and exp=r-ence. 4 
weeks of holidays, medical and pension schemes, fine 
ar-s and music facilities available. Apply to Laurie 
M. Allison, Chf. Lan., Mount Allison Un:versity, 
Sazkville, N.B. 

THREE positions: reference librarian, acquisitions 
librarian, and assistant cataloger. Month’s vacation, 
peasion and insurance plans, Minimum qualification: 
5tk-year degree. Minimum salary $6000 wich allow- 
ance for qualifications and experience. Apply to 
Laurie M. Allison, Chf. Ln., Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N.B. 

HEAD cataloger wanted for rapidly growing 
2-year community college library in Maritimes. 
Library degree plus experience with LC classifcation 
reqaired. Salary competitive and depending on 
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qualifications. Regular fringe benefits. Completely 
new campus under construction this spring. Send re- 
sume, with references to K. M. Duff, Ln., University 
of New Brunswick in Saint John, 144 Union St., 
Saint John. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for post of head of 
serials department, Lakehead University, Library, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, Canada. The library is a young but 
rapidly growing one, and the appointee will be re- 
sponsible for a newly formed periodical and serials 
section. A degree of an accredited library school (or 
equivalent qualifications) and experience with serials 
are required. Salary minimum $8600 p.a. (under re- 
view). Good fringe benefits. Applications should be 
addressed to the Librarian, Lakehead University, from 
whom further details may be obtained. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 27 MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W. 

LIBRARIAN and mathematician; husband, wife. 
Librarian husband has MLS plus experience. Mathe- 
matician wife has MA plus experience. Both in 30’s 
age bracket. College and junior college faculty. De- 
sire positions in Southeast but will consider else- 
where. Available June 1967. Write B-405-W. 

EXPERIENCED mature librarian, male, head of 
liberal arts college, wishes to relocate, preferably 
Boston or San Francisco area. Interested in challeng- 
ing administrative position, also special collections. 
Present salary $13,500. Write B-408-W. 

WOMAN, MALS, five years experience in college 
and university acquisitions and reference seeks chal- 
lenging position in college or medium-sized univer- 
sity library. Middle West preferred. Write B-421-W. 

EXPERIENCED school] librarian. Woman, MLS, 
former teacher of English, relocating to Washington 
D.C. area, desires full- or part-time position starting 
September 1967. Write B-423-W. 

EXPERIENCED mature librarian, male, wishes im- 
portant administrative position in rare books or special 
collections, Write B-424-W. 

LIBRARIAN, woman, MSLA (ALA school), 4 
years public library. +3 years teaching experience. 
Fluent Italian. Seeks position in Rome vicinity. Will 
pay own transportation. Write B-425-W. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, 24 units library training, 
AB degree, life graduate state certificate, six years 
elementary school libraries. Want accredited school 
library central or south Florida, or publice children’s 
division. Write B-261, Lake Mary, Fla. 32746, 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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A\nnouncing ..e the most comprehensive 
atholic reference work of our century... 
conceived in today’s ecumenical spirit 


522 pages 

Over 15,000,000 words 

~ 7,800 illustrations 
4,800 contributors 


ai A“ EXTRAORDINARY publish- 

; ing project—far greater in 
J scope, timeliness, and signifi- 
cance than any other Catholic 
| publishing project of the cen- 
tury — has been completed by 
== McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
It is the New Catholic Encyclopedia 
which boldly covers in 15 volumes an un- 
paralleled range of topics. Not only does 
this monumental reference work provide 
complete information on the doctrine, or- 
ganization, and history of the Catholic 
Church from its earliest antecedents to the 
illustrious reign of Pope Paul VI — it also 
examines the philosophies, religions, insti- 
tutions, persons, and scientific developments 
that have affected Catholicism in the past 
and are of profound concern today. 


Sponsored by the Bishops of the United 
States, the New Catholic Encyclopedia is 
the most comprehensive guide for people 
interested in the Catholic viewpoint on a 
broad range of topics of vital importance 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 


Reflects the ecumenical spirit of our time 


In keeping with the goals of aggiornamento 
established by Pope John XXIII and carried 
forth by Pope Paul VI, the New Catholic 
Encyclopedia is truly ecumenical in its cov- 
erage, outlook, and approach. The Ortho- 
dox Churches, the various branches of Prot- 





THE New Catholic Encyclopedia 


estantism, Judaism, Islam, and all other 
religions are treated at length with accuracy 
and understanding. 

A truly international work of reference, 
this magnificent 15-volume library contains 
fully 17,000 articles written by 4,800 spe- 
cialists throughout the world. In addition to 
a definitive treatment of the formal aspects 
of the Church, the Encyclopedia encom- 
passes a selection of topics as broad as the 
Physical and Biological Sciences, Social 
Science. Canon and Civil Law, Education, 
Philosophy, Literature, Art, Music, Archi- 
tecture, to name a few. 


These beautiful volumes, containing over 
7,500 illustrations, provide a virtual “gal- 
lery” of art — ranging from priceless paint- 
ings and world-famous sculpture to por- 
traits of renowned Catholic leaders. Also 
included are more than 300 original maps 
and 100,000 bibliographic citations un- 
matched in their completeness. 


Seven years in preparation 


This authoritative reference guide, dedicated 
to His Holiness Pope Paul VI, represents the 
culmination of seven years of meticulous 
research and writing by a dedicated staff of 
distinguished scholars. The Encyclopedia 
has been prepared under the direct super- 
vision of the following editors: Editor-in- 
Chief, Most Rev. William J. McDonald, 
D.D.: Associate Editor-in-Chief, Rt. Rev. 








James A. Magner; Managing Editor, Rev. 
John P. Whalen; Senipr Editor, Martin R.P. 
McGuire: McGraw-Hill Consultant, David 
I. Eggenberger. 

The result of their combined efforts is the 
most complete and definitive reference work 
of its kind ever published — for the class- 
room, the library, the home, the church. 

The New Catholic Encyclopedia is pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company m 
cooperation with the Catholic University of 
America. For complete information and de- 
tails of the special institutional price, mail 
the coupon. There is no obligation. 


NEW CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 10036 


Please send me your illustrated Pros- 
pectus containing full details about the 
New Catholic Encyclopedia, and the 
special institutional price available. 
There is no obligation, of course. 


Name 


Name of 
Institution ——_—_ 


Street 
Address———___—__ 


City 
State Zip 


Note: Canada is included 
in this invitation 
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An excellent 
encyclopedia 
simply cant be 

left alone. 
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A vital part of World Book's usefulness to the students who scan 
excellence is curriculum correlction. your shelves—another area where 
So, as new curricula develop, we World Book is seldom left alone. 
adapt our encyclopedia to keeo it 


relevant. We research, add, and THE WORLD BOOK 


revise; we compile, develop, and edit. 


Just when we think we're through, ENCYCLOPEDIA 


something new comes up and it's time 
to start over again. The process s Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


endless. But then so is World Book's London » Rome + Stockholm « Sydney » Toronto 
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Library Automation: “Tomorrow” Becomes “Today” 


a special section 


The Copyright Grab Bag lI 
by Charles F. Gosnell 
June 1967 


Tens of thousands of dissertations 
have been written. That’s not news. 


But we can find the one you want 


In seconds. That is. 


Finding the right dissertation at the right 
time is a problem. Compiling a bibliography 
of relevant titles means days—even weeks — 
of searching. It’s a formidable. time-wastine 
problem for researchers and librarians. 

Now there's a way that greatly reduces 
the time needed to put together a bibliogra- 
phy of pertinent dissertations. It's a way to 
quickly and inexpensively get actual research 
started sooner. It’s a service named DATRIN, 

A computer is the core of DATRIN., 
Here's what it does: 

Performs a thorough search of the more 
than 126,000 post-1938 dissertations we have 
on file (including 95° of those written last 
year at U.S. and Canadian universities): re- 
trieves, with computer speed, titles of desired 
dissertations: and prints out the desired bib- 
liography. Positive microfilm or bound xero- 
graphic copies of the complete dissertations 
can be ordered. 


DATRIX is another new service of Uni- 
versity Microfilms. a pioneer in making the 
library a more efficient research tool, 

DATRIX will be operative on July 1. 
L967. and using it is simple and direct: with 
the aid of a DATRIN order form and descrip- 
tive words selected from a kev-word list sup- 
plied. the researcher defines his specific arca 
of interest. When this request is transmitted 
to a computer. a bibliography of relevant 
titles is printed and mailed to the library or 
individual so that they'll have what they need 


In working days instead XEROX 


of waiting weeks. 


See DATRIX demonstrated at: 
The American Library Association 
meeting in San Francisco, June 25-29 


For the DATRIX brochure. u rite: 
University Microfilms Library Services. Xerox Corporation. 300 N. Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106. 


NU QUESTIONS 
ASKED 


lf something you order from us 
doesn't meet your need 

just let us Know. 

Your complete satistaction 

is guaranteed. 
Unquestionably. 


Crisis 


in Library 
Are you planning to participate in the annual Library manpower - 
Association Conference in San Francisco? We'll be myth and reality 
there at Booths 303, 305, 307 and 309 in Brooks 
Hall. There you'll discover many new products to 
help improve your ideas for better library service. 
Or, if you’re unable to attend, write for our colorful 
1967/68 catalog featuring all of the more than 2,500 
products available from Demco. 


[3 DEMCO 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 
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BENNETT CER 


Fully-Clear, Hard-Back 
and Lock Binders 


the cover of 


TIME 


Nowadays you can hardly 
pick up a magazine in a library 
without seeing Bro-Dart on the cover. 
Our Plasti-Kleer® Universal covers and 
magazine binders are newsworthy stories. 
For example, only Bro-Dart 
offers a choice of both all-clear and 
paper nacina papt meag re be And 
only Bro-Dart makes them less ; . 
aide tougher, more durable with For further information, Dept. ALA-6 


exclusive reinforcing: double-glued, 


double-fold, pressure-sensitive fiber tape 

edging. They’re longer-lasting, too. 

Plasti-Kleer® Universal covers can be Ro~ 
re-used TIME and TIME again! 


There’s a Bro-Dart periodical cover 
for your every need. Money-saving, 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 
beautifully pauna uap in hatte Newark • Williamsport « Los Angeles « Brantford, Ontario 
De Ire hardback and Duratux, THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 


And that’s our cover story. See you at ALA, Booths 25, 26, 1000. 1001, 1002 and 1003. 
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JUNE COVER 


This literary lion was sketched 
by Gerald R. Shields of the 
Dayton and Montgomery Coun- 
ty Public Library. More of his 
drawings illustrate a special 
section on library automation 
beginning on page 635. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship, For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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different from 
children as they 
are from adults. 
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r people. They are as 


Adolescents are not like 


othe 


That’s why they need 
the International 


-the encyclopedia created specifically 
for secondary school reference 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL is in a unique 
position to fulfill the need for a true intermediate 
encyclopedia. Because it was created entirely new 
in the 1960’s, the editors were able to use the recent 
findings of the J. Harlan Shores Survey of Sec- 
ondary School Reference Needs (University of 
Illinois). Every article, every illustration is there 
because the secondary school teachers and students 
of today said it was needed. 

Since it was created in this decade, the INTER- 
NATIONAL used the latest advancements in the art 
of information communication. Secondary school 
students respond eagerly to its lively, up-to-date 
language and illustrations. They also benefit from 
the contemporary scholarship that has shed new 
light on traditional areas not frequently revised by 
older encyclopedias. 

And recognizing that these students are at a 
critical point in establishing their goals, the 
INTERNATIONAL introduced its widely welcomed 
Career Guides—52 major articles that discuss spe- 
cific careers, advise how to prepare for them and 
describe the rewards they offer. 

It takes special understanding to teach adoles- 
cents. And a special encyclopedia to reach them. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Grolier Educational Corporation - 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 






Quick cover-up... 
protects everything, | 
hides nothing 


Keep your records and album covers in tip-top condition at all times. 
Use Gaylord Plastic Record Cases. 

Outer envelope is of extra tough, crystal clear 12 point vinyl 
practically impervious to moisture and abrasion. Keeps the album 
cover clean, new-looking . . easy to read. 

Inner envelope is stronc, lint-free kraft, hinged to an .060 inch thick 
laminated board that keeps both record and album flat. 


A vinyl pocket, sealed to the inside of the back cover, holds the card. 
Neither record nor card can fall out accidentally. 


Your records will look better, 
sound better and last longer if 
you protect them from the start 
in Gaylord Cases. 

Made with one, two, or three 
envelopes, for 12-inch LP records 
and album covers. 

You can have 100 cases for 
single albums and covers for 
$1.15 each. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 





Editors in the Library of Congress are now at work adjusting 
bibliographically the 16 million cards presently constituting the 
National Union Catalog with imprints of 1955 and earlier. This 
monumental task sponsored by ALA, financed by Mansell, will 
take some ten years to complete and will provide an incomparably 
rich bibliographical tool. Each editor has been carefully selected 
by LC for his competence in cataloging and linguistics. 


The combined talents of these experts, many with doctorates 
from the world’s great universities, enable them to edit cards 
in hundreds of languages and dialects. When the shakedown 
period is over, they will turn out each month 120,000 completely 
edited cards that will fill over five published volumes. 


A prospectus is available at Booth 819 or from 


mansell 


3 Bloomsbury Place, London W.C. 1 
or 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60601 
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This book will 
a better bookmobile 


Just published ... the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
Subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 

. discusses different body styles ... ini- 
tial costs .. . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 
“Bookmobile Story” shows you how to make 
every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


help you plan 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning .. . now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans .. . pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need ... and he is 
backed by the world’s leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


SES UENS AGEL 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES @ MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS @ SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


How you can expand 
your record collection, 
speed your cataloging, 


and spare your budget 
with the RCA Victor 
Library Record Service. 


Whether you spend $60 a year on records, or $300 or 
more, RCA Victor has a subscription plan that will let ycur 
record budget buy more records. 


Records by subscription cost you even less than at RCA’s 
special prices to schools and libraries—one plan averages 
just $1.50 per record. All postage is completely prepaid. 


These are the records you want, specially suited to library 
collections. All selections are outstanding new recordings, 
with a wide choice of alternates from catalog standards. 


Seven plans are available—choose the ones that best 
suit your needs [] Juvenile and educational—Dr. Seuss, 
songs and stories, music appreciation [] Classical music 
—two plans, one modest, one more complete [] Opera 
and choral—superb voices of the ‘Met,’ the Robert Shaw 
chorale and others [] Popular, jazz and folk musie— 
brightest stars of the contemporary scene [] Broadway 
and spoken word—original cast, movie soundtrack, theat- 
rical highlights, documentary material (] Comprehensive 
—an all-inclusive plan comprising records from each of 
the above plans. 


To: Ginn Library Services 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 02117 


Please send prices and full details on the 
RCA Victor Library Record Service to: 


Name (please print) i å i i 
ord. For prices and more information, mail the coupon 


Library today. 


Street 


Ginn Library Services 


aa a a ai ir a A exclusive Educational Agent for RCA 
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The Docustat Mark V is still what it 
always has been — that sturdy reliable 
coin-operated photocopier designed for 
public use. But it’s got a clever new 
twist to it. Now the Docustat Copier 
prints electrostatically. 

Which means dry. Which means you 
get positive — black on white — prints 
immediately, instead of negative copies. 

The Docustat is still a rugged and 
dependable machine built to withstand 
all kinds of use and abuse in all kinds of 
heavy-service locations. It’s still backed 
by an experienced DASA service orga- 
nization. And it’s still the only coin- 
Operated photocopier on the market 
specifically designed for public use. 

But now it prints dry. Black on white. 

Clever? 

No, convenient. 


£3 Sd Rahs Spy) OD), 
F a 
oa Fe 


Graphic Products Division 
15 Stevens Street, Andover, Massachusetts 
Telephone (617) 475-4940 


Visit our Booth 202 












A workshop on “The School Library as an In- 
formation Center” will be held Aug. 7-25 at 
the Syracuse University School of Library Sci- 
ence. The workshop is planned as a refresher 
course in the newer methods of teaching, the 
cross-media approach, and the place of the li- 
brary in this new kind of learning. Among those 
leading seminars will be Ira Singer, assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction and 
special services, West Hartford, Conn.; Ells- 


worth Mason, director of library service, Hof- 


stra University, Hempstead, N.Y.; Mrs. Sarah 
Srygley, Florida State University, Tallahassee; 


| Arthur Wolfe, Nova High School, Fort Lauder- 


dale, Fla.; and James Meagher. coordinator, 
audio-visual materials, Penfield, N.Y., Central 
School. Participants may earn three hours of 
graduate credit. For further information write: 
Dean Edward Montgomery, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
13210. 
* 


A volume of interest to librarians, “Public Li- 
braries in the United States of America, Part I, 
1876 Report,” has been photographically re- 
printed by the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science, Urbana. Former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel, in 
the new introduction, notes that 1876 was the 
year in which ALA was formed, in which the 
American Library Journal was established as a 
monthly publication, and in which Melvil Dewey 


| first explained (in the 1876 report) a uniform 


system of cataloging books which he had devised. 
The 1187-page report is No. 4 in the library 


_ school’s monograph series and is available from 


the Illini Union Bookstore, 715 S. Wright St., 
Champaign, Ill. 61820 at $5, cloth, and $4, paper. 


* 


The first issue of the quarterly Library and In- 
formation Bulletin has been issued by the (Brit- 
ish) Library Association. The Bulletin was ini- 
tiated to publish monograph additions to the 
stock of the association’s library and to report 
on information gathered by the Library and In- 
formation Bureau and on its services. Articles 
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in the first issue include a bibliography of read- 
ing surveys, a review of ALA’s Library Statis- 
tics: a Handbook of Concepts, Definitions, and 
terminology, an article on “Gramophone Records 
in Public Libraries in Great Britain,” and re- 


search notes. 
* 


In commemoration of the first 100 years of con- 
federation in Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has published Canada One Hundred, 
1867-1967. The 512-page book describes the 
changes in Canada during the past century and 
includes information on the system of govern- 
ment, growth of the economy, social and cultural 
life, and a history of the arts. It may be pur- 
chased for $2 from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
Check or money order should be enclosed. 


* 


The Georgia Department of Archives and His- 
tory, in cooperation with the Emory University 
Division of Librarianship, will hold its first Ar- 
chives Institute July 3-28 in Atlanta. Enrollment 
will be limited to ten, and applicants should hold 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion. Participants may register on a noncredit 
basis or receive six quarter hours academic 
credit; registration fee for the former is $50, for 
the latter, $235. For further information write 
Miss Carroll Hart, director, Georgia Department 
of Archives and History, Atlanta 30334. 


* 


The last complete compilation of data for all 
public libraries serving populations of less than 
35,000 has been published by the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science, 
Urbana. It is the first joint publication effort 
between the U.S. Office of Education and an in- 
stitution of higher education in the public li- 
brary field. The survey, “1962 Statistics of Public 
Libraries Serving Populations of Less Than 
39,000,” includes 5657 such libraries. The report 
has been issued as No. 3 in the library school’s 
monograph series and is being distributed by the 
Illini Union Bookstore, Champaign, Ill., at $3, 
hard cover, and $2, paperback. 


* 


The first issue of Library Lectures has been 
published by Louisiana State University and in- 
cludes “Continuing Education in the Library 
Profession,” by David Kaser; “‘Automation— 
Prospects and Implications for Libraries,” by 
Joseph Becker; “Libraries Are More than 
Books,” by Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr.; and “The 
Trend to LC: Thoughts on Changing Library 
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Our best readers never went to schoo. 
They're just mindless microfilm machines 
that do nothing but give not-so-dumb hu- 
man readers (and smart libraries) outstanc- 
ing and trouble-free service. 


DASA‘s newly-formed Graphic Products 
Division offers you seven of these dumb 
readers, one that’s just right for any library 
situation. 


We've also got reader-printers that give 
you flawless copies in 25 seconds at the 
push of one button. Plus a brand-new exclu- 
sive Graphic Comparator that delineates. 
differences between similar-looking images 
right on film, no prints necessary. Plus a 
complete selection of microfilm processing 
equipment and supplies. 


Write for our free booklet “Microfilm Sys 
tems, Equipment, and Supplies.” Get the 
whole story on our Graphic Products Dive 
sion’s one specialty: diversity. 


In dumb readers and other smart ides 
in microfilm. 


DASA CORPORATION 


Graphic Products Division 
15 Stevens Street, Andover, Mass. 01810 
Telephone (617) 475-4940 


Visit our Booth 202 
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Classification Schemes,” by Edward G. Holley. 
The LSU Library Lecture Series, which began 
-n 1965 through a gift from the LSU Founda- 
zion, is to be published annually. Free copies 
of the first issue may be received by writing 
Mrs. Sue B. Von Bodungen, Assistant to the 
Director, Louisiana State University Library, 


Baton Rouge 70803. 
* 


A new graphics symbol identifying the St. Louis 
Public Library has been adopted by the board 
»f directors. Designed by Peter Geist, professor 
f industrial design at Washington University, 
zhe symbol consists of an open book on which 
are letters representing the city of St. Louis. 
The symbol will appear on the outdoor signs for 
the central library and its eighteen branches 
ind on the library’s bookmobiles and trucks. It 
will be used on all stationery, the annual report, 
-he monthly Calendar of Events, booklists, book- 
narks, posters, catalogs, and book plates. 
* 


The American Association of School Librarians 
Committee on Improvement of School Library 
Programs has appointed an ad hoc committee to 
survey and update the ALA collection of school 


LARGEST SUPPLIER OF BOOKS FOR 





library guides, manuals, and handbooks for stu- 
dents and/or teachers. The collection is used 
by ALA staff and, through interlibrary loan, by 
school librarians and others. Copies of such 
guides, manuals, and handbooks may be sent to 
AASL at ALA headquarters, where they will be 
placed in the headquarters library. Inquiries 
about the project may be addressed to Mrs. Veda 
Fatka, chairman, Committee to Survey School 
Library Manuals, 1721 Park Drive, Cedar Falls, 
lowa 50613. 
* 


The National Academy of Sciences has formed a 
committee to organize an International Book In- 
stitute. The primary objective of the institute 
will be to make American books, periodicals, 
films, tapes, recordings, and other learning ma- 
terials more readily available in support of eco- 
nomic and social development throughout the 
world, particularly in the developing countries. 
Some anticipated activities of the institute are 
establishing consumer subsidy programs to make 
books available at prices the users can afford: 
encouraging publishers to produce special edi- 
tions to meet particular requirements of indi- 
vidual countries; expanding present book dona- 
tion programs; preparing special bibliographies 


No other wholesaler can give as 





Save Money! Save Time! 
Select your titles from 
any source! 


No book order is too small; none too big! Baker 
& Taylor specializes in giving complete whole- 
sale book service to all libraries. Our service 
is unequalled, our discounts competitive. And 
we have increased our stocks and facilities by 
25% this year to meet the expanded needs of 
Each B &T Divisional Warehouse libraries like your own! 
stocks: 


e 1,500,000 books 


e 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers 


First-shipment on orders normally within 48 
hours. Up to 85% of average order supplied 
directly from our stocks. Competitive bidding 
welcomed. Whether your book funds are from 
Federal grants or regular budget, your best and 
most complete source is The Baker & Taylor Co., 
oldest and largest book wholesaler in the U.S.! 
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and information on book trade practices; and 
developing channels for disseminating books 
abroad. A parallel objective will be to help for- 
eign countries find wider American markets for 
their books. Curtis Benjamin, chairman of the 
management board of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, is chairman of the organizing committee. 
Participants in discussions which led to the pro- 
posal for the institute were representatives of 
ALA, the publishing industry, Franklin Book 
Programs, U.S. Information Agency, Agency for 
International Development, Peace Corps, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


* 


The “average” special librarian earns $9673 a 
year, according to a recent survey conducted by 
the Special Libraries Association. The average 
salary in the South Atlantic Census Region 
(which includes Washington, D.C.) is $11,009; 
in the West North Central, it is $8926; in Canada, 
it is $8134. In between, in descending order, are 
the Pacific, East South Central, East North Cen- 
tral, Middle Atlantic, Mountain, New England, 
and West South Central regions. Among types 
of institutions in which special librarians are 


ALL LIBRARIES 


employed, the subject department library of a 
university offers the best average salary—$9733. 
The SLA survey of 3821 of its members was con- 
ducted in January and was published in the 
April issue of Special Libraries. Reprint copies 
may be obtained from SLA headquarters, 31 E. 
10th St., New York 10003, at $2.25. 


* 


The Fourth Annual Technical Information Cen- 
ter Administration (TICA) conference, spon- 
sored by the Drexel Institute of Technology 
Graduate School of Library Science, will be held 
June 19-21 at the Cherry Hill Inn, Cherry Hill, 
N.J. The theme will be “information center 
dynamics,’ and the conference will employ a 
lecture-workshop plan with presentations in each 
morning session followed by an afternoon partici- 
pant workshop on the same topics. Evenings will 
be devoted to instructional discussion sessions. 
For registration information contact Mrs. Mar- 
garet D. Warrington, administrative assistant. 
Graduate School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia 19104. Reg- 
istration will be limited to 100. eee 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


complete, fast first-shioment service! 





Please send orders to the office nearest you: THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. oldest ana Largest U.S. Book Wholesalers 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION EASTERN SCHOOL 

HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 07205 RENO, NEVADA 89502 MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 LIBRARY BOOK CENTER 

Telephone: 201-923-3200 380 Edison Way Telephone: 815-472-2444 50 KIRBY AVENUE 

N.Y.C. Tel.: 212-227-8470 Telephone: 702-786-6700 §Chicago Tel.: 312-346-4074 SOMERVILLE, N.J. 08876 
Telephone: 201-722-8000 

INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY 

A wholly-owned subsidiary of The Baker & Taylor Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73118 

4600 North Cooper / 405-525-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019 

1701 West Gray Street 
Telephone: 713-524-6411 


Baker & Taylor 
now gives complete 
Standard Cataloging 
-and processing of 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., WESTERN DIVISION, 380 Edison Way, Reno, Nevada 
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“I looked it up in Collier’s: 


a 


ey 





According to a national survey 


among secondary school librarians, 
Collier’s is the encyclopedia 


used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 





In Indiana you don’t have to look far. 

Twenty-two public libraries and six university 
libraries in Indiana, and the Indiana State Li- 
brary zre linked by a teletypewriter network that 
permits far faster access to more books, periodi- 
cals—information of all kinds. The network, de- 
signed by the Bell System, works like this: 

If ycu can’t find source material at your local 
library, your request is sped to the Indiana State 
Library by teletypewriter. From there, if nec- 
essary, it goes to all the other libraries in the 
network. 

This means that you can find your material 
quickly and efficiently. You don’t have to look 


far, simply because you don’t have to look long. 

The network is growing in popularity. Besides 
those in it, some 200 other libraries now use it 
by telephoning in their requests. 

And it isn’t restricted to Indiana. It already has 
the capability of communicating with similarly 
equipped libraries outside the state—including 
the Library of Congress. 

Learn how Bell System communications can 
help your library bring people and information 
closer together. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for 
one of our Communications 
Consultants. & AT&T 


Looking for information? 
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a special gift to librarians from 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Booth 723, Brooks Hall 
Civic Center, San Francisco 





The just-published Chronological Subject Guide to American Heri- 
tage Magazine (covering December 1954 through October 1966) is 
yours with our compliments, when you stop at our booth at the ALA 
Conference. The Guide is a compact listing by time and topic of 
more than 700 articles from the first 12 years of American Heritage. 


And in October... 


American Heritage plans to start reissuing the first 12 years of the 
magazine in Annual Volume form with library bindings. Each 
Annual Volume contains six issues, is bound in heavy textured buck- 
ram, has 716 pages and nearly 600 pictures. Every Volume contains 
about 96 articles and features, and each is accompanied by a book 
processing kit, including borrower’s card and pocket, preprinted file 
cards, and spine labels. 


A sample Volume is available at Booth 723. And let us show you, 
too, something of the four fine, new illustrated histories that the edi- 
tors of American Heritage and Horizon plan for the coming months. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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What’s new in 
the library? 


BRUNSWICK FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 
FOR CREATING COMPLETE 
LIBRARY /RESOURCE CENTERS 


From the No. 1 Name in School Equipment. . . 
furniture so edaptable you can practically mold space 
to meet your needs. Here is equipment so versatile 
you get the benefits of custom shelving, storage, 
and study arrangements at stock equipment prices. 


We invite you to see how much more you can do 
with your Library /Resource Center—and how 
much more your Library /Resource Center will 

do for you—wnen you plan it with this imaginative 
new line from Brunswick. Send for 

illustrated brochure, today. 


Brunswick Corporation/School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgore Road/Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


Planning a 
Library /Resource Center? 


CALL ON THE BRUNSWICK PLANNING SERVICE 
Brunswick's experienced planning group will work 
with you to plan a practical and economical 
Library /Resource Center that will meet your needs 
today and for many years to come. There's no 
charge. no obl aation for this service. Write an 
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No.1 NAME IN 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


MOVABLE SEATI] 
FIXED SEATING 
DESKS /TABLES 
CABINETS 


LIBRARY/ 
RESOURCE CENT 
FURNISHINGS 


CHALKBOARD / 
DISPLAY SYSTEN 


FOLDING WALLS 
GYM SEATING 


BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS 


PORTABLE STAG 





“I wonder what’s 
happening at Dutton?” 
says Pooh. 


“Guess I better 


hurry over to 


Booths #45 and #46... 


(an have a look round.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. LA 
901 Park Avenue South 


New York 10003 
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“Without a doubt, 
the best children’s encyclopedia 
in the world today...” 


Rarely has a reference work achieved 
such wide acceptance in so short a time 
as has THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Here are brief excerpts from the first 
reviews. We invite you to read them, 
and then to consider our special offer 
to put THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
in your library at our risk: 


The Saturday Review: “Its alphabetical 
arrangement like all the other elements 
that have gone into it, grew out of ten 
recent years of thorough research and 
testing with children and teachers. 
Should easily win top place in the 8-to- 
12 year range...” The Canadian 
Teacher: “Specifically oriented to ele- 
mentary school curricula... Without a 
doubt, the best children’s encyclopedia 
in the world today.” The Instructor: “A 
distinctive feature...is the attempt to 
motivate and promote each topic in its 
Opening section...” 


Grolier invites you to examine a complete 
20-volume set for 60 days at our risk. 
Simply send your school or library pur- 
chase order endorsed “60-day examination” 
to the address below. If firsthand observa- 
tion and use do not convince you that 
this is the essential elementary school en- 
cyclopedia for today, return the set and 
owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, 
you can acquire it at a generous dis- 
count off the list price of $199.50. 


Grolier 
Educational 
Corporation 


Dept. G-6, 845 Third Avenue. 
New York, New York 10022 
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About Las Vegas 
I read Wayne Shirley’s comment (ALA Bulletin, 
April 1967) on the American Library Associa- 
tion’s being scheduled to hold its 1973 convention 
in Las Vegas, Nevada. “Staggered” is a good 
word! I thought the committee was kidding when 
I first heard of these august plans. Now I have 
seen everything (or will) ! 

I am sure many of my colleagues are trying 
desperately to change the image of the librarian, 
but ... is this trip necessary? 


DANIEL A. SEAGER 

Director of Library Services 
Colorado State College 
Greeley 


With reference to the ALA 1973 conference 
scheduled for Las Vegas, Wayne Shirley of Bos- 





NEW EDITION 


ton (ALA Bulletin, April 1967) exhibits igno- 
rance of Nevada exceeded only by his bad 
manners. He complains that Las Vegas ofers 
“nothing to see, nothing to do, and nowhere to 
go,” thereby implying that ALA’s conference 
committees aren’t planning any exciting and 
stimulating meetings, workshops, etc., for him to 
attend, and therefore, he won’t have anything 
to do! 

I’d give a lot for the opportunity of spending 
a week in a new and different city meeting otaers 
who share my interest and enthusiasm in libraries 
and in learning more and more and more about 
them. 

But if you don’t wanna go to all them dul. ol’ 
meetin’s, Mr. Shirley, you c’n ride your horse 
down main street, or shoot out the mirrors na 
saloon, or jest sit back ’n’ lookit all them dancin’ 
girls! 

There’s a great, big, wide, wonderful world 
out there in the west ... why not come out and 
see! 


Mrs. Knox JOHNSON 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Douglas County Public Library 
Minden, Nev. eee 





BROCKHAUS ENZYKLOPAEDIE 


(formerly DER GROSSE BROCKHAUS) 


20 volumes 


⁄2 lea., gilt top 


17th edition 


Vols. | and Il now available—subsequent volumes will appear at 5 month intervals. 


Subscription price per volume $19.75 


Special price per volume for owners of the 16th ed. $18.50. 






THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


Sechert- Hainer, Ine. 


offices in, 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 





Short on time and help? 


Bro-Dart delivers 
books~’ 


ready for 
Shelving 


Over 26,000 titles completely h! 
cataloged and processed. 4% 


All you have to do when the books arrive is lift them 
out of the box and slip them onto the 
shelf. They’re ready for circulation. Bro- 
Dart’s system is the most complete and 
economical available. The books you order 
arrive protected with Plasti-Kleer® Life- 
time® Book Jacket Covers, pre-printed book 
card, book pocket and call number label af- 
fixed and a complete set of catalog cards with 
headings and call numbers imprinted. You have 
a choice of alternate classifications in Individual 
Biographies and Easy books. Write today for 
further information and a complete list of 
more than 26,000 Elementary and 
Secondary titles. 









Custom Cataloging and Processing. A 
Bro-Dart can provide that, too, for all 
available books in print, through 
Bro-Darts ALANAR division. 
Address inquiries to ALANAR BOOK 
PROCESSING CENTER, P.O. Box 
921, Williamsport, Pa. 


Bro-Dart Books 


1609 Memorial Drive Williamsport. Pa. 17701 
Dept. ALA-6 


iy d 


You are cordially invited to visit Bro-Dart’s ALA Convention display: 
Booths 25, 26, 1000, 1001, 1002 and 1003. 
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P-His headin’ west... 





W- Ill. by Peter P. Plasencia = Ry 
from WINDWAGON SMITH (PRENTICE-HALL) ~ 


see you at booth 610-14" 


*if our prairie schooner makes it 
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Tell us 
what you 
wani. 


We're a complete library service. This is what we have to offer. 











For complete information 

about these services write or call: 
University Microfilms Library Services, 
Xerox Corporation, 300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 (313) 761-4700 


XEROX 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIBRARY SERVICES 
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ON-DEMAND PUBLISHING 


CURRENT AND BACK FILE 
PERIODICALS ON MICROFILM 


Many libraries are building their peri- 
odical collections with 35mm positive mi- 
crofilm because of the enormous saving in 
space, low cost, and long life of microfilm. 
We have over 2,000 modern periodicals im- 
mediately available. A good start is our 
Basic Collection, 35 periodicals including 
Scientific American, Atlantic, Time, Life, 
etc. A more comprehensive collection of 98 
titles is also available. 

In stock, too, are 1,300 titles of back file 
periodicals: professional, scientific and 
trade periodicals; early British and Amer- 
ican journals; foreign newspapers; gov- 
ernment publications and U. S. newspapers, 
including The New York Times. Every is- 
sue of The Times is added as it appears, 
and this service is available on a subscrip- 
tion basis. 








DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Finding the right dissertation at the 
right time is a problem. We offer two solu- 
tions. Every month we publish Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, containing abstracts of 
dissertations written at more than 190 
doctorate-granting colleges and univer- 
sities in the U. S. and Canada. Over 1,800 
new abstracts are published monthly in 
Dissertation Abstracts. 

Paired with this is our new DATRIX 
service, a computerized system that 
searches the 126,000 dissertations on file 
and retrieves titles of pertinent disserta- 
tions with computer speed that brings re- 
sults in days instead of weeks. 

Complete dissertations are produced on 
35mm positive microfilm, or can be ob- 
tained as bound xerographic copies. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


We can supply you with a positive micro- 
film copy or a book-size xerographic copy 
of almost any book ever printed anywhere 
in the world. Presently we have 30,000 
titles on file, both English and foreign lan- 
guage. Included are over 2,000 scarce Rus- 
sian language books. 

New or expanding college libraries will 
find the Undergraduate Shelflist particu- 
larly useful. It contains the over 60,000 
titles in the University of Michigan Under- 
graduate Library, and is available as cata- 


log cards, on microfilm, or in bound vol- 
umes. The books themselves, many out-of- 
print, can be ordered either on microfilm 
or as bound xerographic copies. 


AMERICAN PROSE FICTION 


This series will include almost all of tne 
5,600 titles in Lyle Wright’s definitive bib- 
liography covering the period from 1774 
to 1873. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS 


This series comprises two collections : 
The first is based on Pollard and Red- 
grave’s short-title catalog handlist, 26,500 
titles from 1473-1640. The second follows 
the Wing bibliography, 90,000 titles pub- 
lished from 1640-1700. 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS 
VANITY FAIR 


This fabulous magazine is an engress- 
ing, exciting history of the 23 years frem 
1913 through 1936, told in words and pic- 
tures by the most talented people of their 
time. In 32 volumes, with an index, it 
amounts to an encyclopedia of an era. 


THE MARCH OF AMERICA SERIES 


100 titles, 400 years of American his- 
tory, told by the men who made it, from 
The Columbus Letter of 1493 clear 
through Frederick Turner’s 1893 essay on 
the closing of the frontier. 


THE LEGACY LIBRARY 


A collection of children’s classics in 
their original versions. Not a word 
changed; not an illustration redrawn. 


AMERICANA/CANADIANA TITLES 


A collection for the serious student of 
American and Canadian history and folk- 
lore. Unabridged, limited editions of hith- 
erto scarce and almost unobtainable ma- 


terial. NOVYI MIR 


Facsimile reprints of every issue of 
Novyi Mir from 1925-1934. A complete, 
uncensored reprint that is very rare in 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


EQUIPMENT 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS READER 
To use microfilm conveniently, a quality 
microfilm reader is essential. Ours is light, 


small, and easy to use...and the price is 
only $100. 
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MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Are you getting COMPLETE service? 


COMPLETE ordering access—over 20,000 library perioaicals 
from which to select. Sze our Librarian's Guide for 1967. 


COMPLETE automation—Our invoice to you and your order to 
publisher prepared on an IBM System 360—The ultimate in auto- 
mation—completely processed in our own building—exclusive 
with Faxon. 


COMPLETE forms control—Our invoice to you and your order to 
publisher prepared on clearly printed forms witt complete legibil- 
ity and accurate transmittal of information. 


COMPLETE experience—80 years of servicing libraries with their 


periodical needs. Libraries are our business—our only business. 


Visit us at ALA, Booth 920, Brooks Hali 


F.W. FAXON CO., INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
515-525 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02131 
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Mind Food. 


Could it be that young readers are under- 
nourished without knowing it? Are they getting 
enough fresh imagination food? Enough humor 
and color? Food for the spirit, thinking and 
dreams? Well, we publish nutritious books for 
children; that’s our business. Stimulating, edu- 
cating, fun-and-fact-filled books. You'll love 
them, too. So select from this Spring’s list of 
mind food below. 


CHARLIE THE TRAMP 
by Russell Hoban. Pictures by Lillian Hoban. 
Grades 1-3; Ages 6-8. 


Trade: $2.95 Library: $2.96 net. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE U.S. CONSTITUTION AND 

THE MEN WHO WROTE IT 

by LeRoy Hayman. Photographs and illustra- 
tions. Grades 7 and up; Ages 12 and up. 
Trade: $3.50 Library: $3.38 net 


ELEVEN WHO DARED 

by Hermann Hagedorn. Adapted and Abridged 
by Dorothea Hagedorn Parfait. Grades 7 and 
up; Ages 12 and up. 


Trade: $3.50 Library: $3.38 net 


THE BOOK OF HORSES 
by Glenn Balch. Full-color and black-and-white 


photographs. Grades 3-7; Ages 8-12. 
Trade: $3.95 Library: $3.89 net 


MY FAVORITE FUNNY STORY 
compiled by Bill Adler. Illustrated by Al Kil- 
gore. Adult-Young Adult. Trade: $2.95 


Watch for the Fall Four Winds Press books! 
Read about them in our brand-new Fall catalog 
ready for you at the ALA Conference. Come in 
and say, “Hello.” And, when you do, bring in 


the coupon below, all filled out, and you'll re- 
ceive a FREE 23” x 35” wall chart—on How a 
Picture Book Is Made—regular price: $1.00. 








| Name | 
| (eT e | 
| Address | 
jah State Fi 
W 
== 


NM 
FOUR WINDS PRESS 


A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, INC. 
50 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 
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We record the death of Paul North Rice on April 16 with deep sadness. 
Mr. Rice, president of ALA in 1947-45, was long active in the 
affairs of the Association which he joined in 1912. 


Cn April 16. an official ALA panel appeared before the National Ad- 


visory Commission on Libraries. President Mary Gaver introduced 
the panel, consisting of Frederick H. Wagman, Director, University 
of Michigan Libraries; Ralph Blasingame, Jr., Associate Professor, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University; Mrs. 

Frances 3. Jenkins, Professor, Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois; Keith Doms, Director, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Marion A. Milczewski, Director, Uni- 
versity of Washington Libraries. President Gaver and Executive 
Director David H. Clift joined the panel in responding to questions. 


At the 1967 Spring meeting of the Executive Board, the Subcommittee 


on Space Needs presented a progress report on its study of Head- 

quarters requirements. The committee's report to Council at the 

San Francisco Conference will include a recommendation on the fu- 
ture location of the Headquarters building. 


Tre Conference Room at Headquarters was transformed into a film 


studio during April. Four librarians, Mrs. Frances Kennon Johnson, 
Instructor in Library Science, University of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Mildred Y. Johnson, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University; Mr. Richard Darling, Director, Depart- 
ment of Instructional Materials, Montgomery County (Maryland) 
Public Schools; and Mr. John C. Frantz, Chief, Library Services 

and Construction Section, Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, comprised a panel to discuss the theme of the special 
program, The Library Manpower Crisis: Myth and Reality, for a 
special color film to be featured at the ALA Annual Conference at 
San Francisco. Mr. Clifton Fadiman, author and editor, served as 
moderator. The film is produced as a gift to ALA from Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc. and Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corpora- 
tion. Other contributors to the support of the special program are 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Council on Library Resources, and the 
iH. We Wilson Foundation. 





Awards for distinguished achievement have been made to two retired 


ALA staff members, and to cme current member of the staff. On 
April 19, the Distinguished Achievement Award of the Graduate 
School of Library Science and the Library School Alumni Associa- 
tion of Drexel Institute of Technology was presented to Germaine 
Krettek, Associate Executive Director, and Director, Washington 
Office, at the Distinguished Achievement Award dinner in Phila- 
delphia. 


Grace T. Stevenson, who retired as Deputy Executive Director in 
1965, received the highest honor of the Educational Film Library 
Association, the EFLA Award for distinguished achievement, at 
the Gala Award Banquet of the 1967 American Film Festival in New 
York City on May le. 


The Constance Lindsay Skinner Award of the Women's National Book 
Association was presented to Mildred L. Batchelder, who retired 

as Executive Secretary of the Children's Services Division and 

the Young Adult Services Division in 1965, at the Award dinner in 
Chicago on May 18. The Award is given annually for outstanding 
contribution to the world of books. Miss Batchelder also received 
a Certificate of Merit Award from the Catholic Library Association 
at its annual conference in Cleveland on March 31. 


The tenth anniversary of the National Library Week program was appro- 
priately celebrated by the first meeting on March 31 of the ALA 
Committee on National Library Week, of which Donald E. Wright, 
Associate Librarian, Illinois State Library, is chairman. The 
group met in New York, were the guests of the National Book Coun- 
cil for lunch, and attended the meeting of the NLW Steering Com- 
mittee in the afternoon. From all reports, librarians all over 
the country paid anniversary tribute to the NLW program and staff 
with special effort for The Week, and in the development of con- 


tinuing NLW projects. 
Ruth Warncke 


Deputy Executive Director 
May 11, 1967 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 
21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 24—30, 1973. Midwinter Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8- 
13, 1968; Washington, D.C., January 27-31, 1969. 
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MODULARITY 


Solves the puzzle of 
permanently mounted audio modules 


Looking for system modularity...in a permanently installed, 
quality stereo listening system? If so, your search is over. 
The ATC 306 L is designed for flush-deck mounting in most 
any work/study/library area. It is easily installed by means 
of a rectangular cutout and four mounting screws. Enclosed 
in metal for safety, this module performs equally well with 
single headsets or multiple systems. 


The ATC 306 L is an all-transistor, four-speed stereo lis- 
tening system which ozfers personalized listening without 
distraction. Uses stereo or monaural records. Four stereo 
headset jacks are built into the unit for multiple use. In- 
cludes ATC PAUSE CONTROL. $77.50 School Net. Modules 
also available as all-transistor tape recorders or high-fidelity 
record players. 


ONE YEAR Factory Warranty * Transformer Powered for 
Complete Safety. 


Contact your Audiotronics Dealer or write us for our latest Full-Line Catalog 


AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVENUE, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





Come and meet 
EVALINE NESS 





Winner of the 1967 Caldecott Medal 


for 


SAM, BANGS 
AND MOONSHINE 


Miss Ness will be on hand to greet you and 
autograph copies of her books 
every afternoon from 3-4 o'clock. 


Booth 633 


() Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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RISOUM FURNITUOUKE FOR FHE LIBRARY. A Correlated collection Of Quality tables, Carrels, 
index dividers and chairs for the cost-conscious...design-conscious... planner and librarian. Designed 
and engireered to foster an harmonious relationship between the student, the environment and the 
work. Risom furniture combines sturdy, walnut bases with practical, handsome surfaces of se- 
lected wa_nut veneers, plastic or Risom vinyl. Upholstered chairs employ specially molded foam 
rubber seats and backs. Io further enhance any library, there are hundreds 
of Risom upholstery fabrics, vinyls and leathers. Simply stated, this is func- 
tional, sclidly-built furniture of enduring good taste. Folder on request. 


He find) ib Rim” 


Jens Risom 
Design 
inc. 








Executive Offices: 

444 Madison Avenue N.Y.C. 10022 
Showrooms: 

Atianta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 

New York, San Francisco 

Sales Offices: 

Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis 
International: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Singapore 





invites you to 
Booths 414-416 


at the 


ALA Conference 


to see 
“The Joy of 
Reading”’ 
featuring 





for young readers 


THE WORLD IS MANY THINGS 


By Mircea Vasu. Illus. by the author. 
“An attractive invitation to reach out with 
your senses and get to know and under- 
stand the world.”— Kirkus Service. 

Ages 6-8. $3.50. Guaranteed Binding $3.29 


MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN 


By Peart S. Bucx. Illus. by Mamoru 
Funai. This story of four Korean orphans 
is “very direct, very affecting.’— starred 
review, Kirkus Service. Ages 9-11. $3.00. 

Guaranteed Binding $2.86 


THREE TALES OF MONKEY 
Ancient Folk Tales 
from the Far East 


Retold by Rura Toozs. Delightful stories 
from Cambodia, Ceylon and Bali. Ages 5-8. 
July. $38.95. Guaranteed Binding $3.86 


COMPANY 





es: Illustration 
from 
THREE TALES 
iia, OF MONKEY 
+ 





for young adults 


DANGEROUS AIR 


By Lucy Kavater. The true, frightening 
story of what air pollution is doing to life 
on earth. duly. $3.95 


THE NEW LAND 


Compiled and edited by PHILLIP VIERECK. 
Over 200 drawings by Ellen Viereck. The 
story, told by the explorers themselves, 
of the settlement of the Northeastern 
United States up to 1621. “High artistic 
merit and sterling historical content.” 

— ALLAN Nevins. $12.95 


TOKYO IS... 


By Berry ATWELL WRIGHT and Jonn C. 
CALDWELL. A new city album, the first to 
deal with a city abroad, in the Urban Edu- 
cation Series. 24 pp. of chart-size photo- 
graphs. $18.50, including Teacher’s Guide 


THE John Day COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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PRESENTING: 
ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


... It is comparable in quality to the best in the three 
largest standard American encyclopedias, but it is particu- 
larly valuable for the American researcher and student be- 
cause it reflects the 3ritish and to a lesser extent, the 
European view of the whole range of human knowledge. 
No other modern compendium of this size in the English 
language does this so ‘well.’* 





CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


TOTALLY REVISED 4th EDITION 


The totally revised 4th edition is an entirely new work. 

All articles reappraised and updated without regard to the ex- 
tent of rewriting and rearranging required. Changes in social, 
philosophical and educational ideas and practice, but most of 
all, scientific discoveries and their application to industrial and 
technological processes. necessitated completely new entries. 


THE REFERENCE WORK DESIGNED TO: BE USED 


CHAMBERS‘S is designed to be used by the widest 
possitle range of readers. As a teaching tool it ad- 
drestes itself to high school and college students... 
as a reference work it has been praised by libra-ians. 
Certa n articles, i. e. on countries, industries, raw ma- 
teria s, metals and minerals, legal systems, persons 
and towns are standardized. This makes direct com- 
parisen within a given category a simple mater. 


All major articles are grouped under 30 major subject 
headings, in CHAMBERS’S unique Classified List, of- 
fering an easy plan of reading for any given topic. 
The map index, gazetteer, and general index help 
make the entire work an easy to use reference tool. 
4,000 illustrations (many in full color), charts, maps 
and diagrams bring the material into sharp focus. Free 
5-year updating service keeps material current. 


“Most university libraries will find if an essential purchase, and the 
best public libraries will find this sober and sturdy work a welcome 
companion and supplement to the flashier and brasher merchandise 
some American encyclopedia makers have been pushing so hard in 


recent years.” * 


Detailed information about the Buckingham, Westrinster 
and library editions and convenient purchase terms of 
CHALABERS‘S are available along with a colorful brechure 
contcining the story of its publication. Write today to: 


*Library Journal, April 15, 1967 


PERGAMON CHAMBERS‘S 
LIBRARY SERVICE 
44-01 21st Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 





ABOUT BOOKS 


The Pergamon International Library is a series of 1000 volumes designed to 
provide low-priced, high-quality books on specific topics in the physical, life and 
social sciences and the humanities. Colleges and universities around the world 
responded to the publication of the first half of the Library with an enthusiastic 
demand for hard cover editions suitable for adoption as texts and supplemen- 
tary readers. 

In keeping with the original purpose of making these titles available to the 
widest possible audience, the Pergamon International Library Subscription Plan 
was developed. Through this Plan these special hard cover library editions may 
be purchased at substantial discounts. 


AND HOW TO BUY THEM 


Under the Pergamon Library Subscription Plan you receive the following 
advantages: 


discounts of 25% to 40% 


—— depending upon number of books purchased. Single 
2 copies of each title or multiple copies of one title cre 
credited toward totals required for maximum discount. 


subject fields and reading level(s) selected by you 
you indicate the most appropriate ones for your readers 
every penny invested purchases books 
Pergamon pays postage, handling charges and insurance fees 
convenient billing and shipping 


books will be shipped to specified departments and 
branches; invoices sent to purchasing office. After books 
are received a full 60 days is allowed for payment 


Library of Congress catalog cards 


ul li, 


sent free with each title save you work, time and money 


All Books Sent On Approval, You May Return Them In Resaleable Condition For Full Credit 


“The Pergamon Library Subscription Plan should find wide acceptance in 
libaries, both large and small across the country. '—Thomas Kaposi, Acqui- 
sitions Librarian, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


“The Pergamon Library Subscription Plan is an Pergamon Library Subscription Plan — con- 
excellent idea. | appreciate the savings in time venience, high discounts, and a stimulating se- 
and money.” Collin Clark, Adult Services lection of international books on every con- 
Librarian, Vallejo Public Library, California ceivable subject.” Joseph Dagnese, Assistant 
“| see several important advantages to the Director, MIT Libraries, Cambridge. 


A selection of books from the Pergamon International Library will be sent 
for your examination at no obligation. Write for them, today. 

Or if you prefer a representative to call and explain the Plan in detail, 
contact: 


PERGAMON PRESS, INC. / 44-01 21st Street/Long Island City, N. Y. 11101/(212) 361-7900 
While in San Francisco for the A. L. A. Convention Visit us at BOOTH 520 





Want help with microforms? : 
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Come to Kodak. 


Now, more and more Government agencies, 
scientific groups and universities are pub- 
lishing materials in microfiche or microfilm 
form. If your library is receiving publica- 
tions in microform, Kodak can help you make 
the most of them—with ingenious RECORDAK 
Film Readers and automated retrieval 
systems. 


As a librarian you are probably familiar 
with the Recordak microfilm book-charg- 


A 


ing system—the one that saves 2¢ on every 
book charged out. But Kodak has other 
microform systems that can help you expand 
the capacity of your library without expand- 
ing space requirements—and to automate 
retrieval from your store of records in micro- 
form. 

For more details, contact Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems Markets Divi- 
sion, Dept. G-6, Rochester, N. Y. 14650 


S=RECORDEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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e’re bringing some friends 








You can meet them all at booths 
310-314. A photographer will be there, 
too, to take your picture with a favorit2 
author. And everyone from Doubleday 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY 


KENE 


ASSOCIATION 


_ 86th ANN a 
San ron NNUAL CONFERENCE is looking forward to telling you about 


1967 our just-announced plans for complets 
cataloging and processing service on 
Doubleday titles for elementary and high 
: school libraries. From now on, it’s going 
E to be even more convenient to “ordez 
i direct” from the publisher that offers 
total library service ... Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., School and Library Divé- 
sion, Garden City, New York 11530. 


DOUBLEDAY 





G13 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, MAY 8, 1927 





SEVEN NEGRO SERMONS IN VERSE 
By 
James WELDON JOHNSON 


af @ of the most remarkable 
and moving poems of its 
type ever written in America, 
H. L. Mencken of Go Dewn, W i 
ee a advertisement 


Negro preachers in which 
ee apa ate fel is appeared 


the first of the sermons. The 
eight illustnations by Agron forty years 


binding and printing form an ap- ago, 


of the verse. $2.50 The Viking Press was barely two years 
———————————— old. Since then, God’s Trombones has 
remained continuously available and 
is in its 22nd printing. 


Today, Viking adult books in print in hard covers go as far back as Lolly Willowes 
and Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, and include the works of D. H. Lawrence, John Steinbeck, 
Graham Greene, Rebecca West, and James Joyce, to mention only a few. 


Viking Junior Books are also kepi constantly in print as a part of Viking’s effort to meet 
library needs. The long list stretches all the way from The Story about Ping to 
The Snowy Day. 


On Tuesday afternoon, June 27, at the ALA Convention, 
you are invited to meet several of our best-known Viking 
Junior authors-——-Don Freeman, Doris Gates, Beatrice. Schenk 
de Regniers, Taro Yashima—ana two of our newest authors, 
Patricia Wallace Garlan and Maryjane Dunstan, whose first 
book, Orange-Robed Boy, is on aur Spring 1967 list. 


Booths 210-212 





THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the 


SHOWCARD 
WAY 


Here is the “open sesame’’ to a new world of brilliant, 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid 
material, original copy for offset printing-——-as only the 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 


It’s amazing what you can do with the economical 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 













NTS & TEACHERS 


PULITZER 
PRIZE WINN z 


A SPARS h 
tery perep len FES 


fe an b 
ah an Intradiction DY 
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first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the End. 


Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and o-fers 
virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire tcday. 


SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 

Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 

East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. 
Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich, 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing,.Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, œŒ 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Nashville Pubtic Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Vis. 
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What’s new at 
Bro-Dart? 


learn all at the A.L.A. Convention 
(Booths 25, 26, 1000, 1001, 1002 and 1003) 


Eno Darit 


56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 
Newark ¢ Williamsport Ħ* Los Angeles ° Brantford, Ontario 


THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 
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MEETING ROOMS 
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booths! What's going on here? 
8 booths! What's going on here? 
Don't miss Booths 600-607 June 25-29 at the ALA Conference 
in San Francisco. Among the big newsmakers you'll find are: 
MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA — the first encyclopedia 
created especially for today’s elementary school students. 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA of SOCIAL SCIENCES — 
a monumental new work scheduled for publication in 1968. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of PHILOSOPHY—the only major reference 
work of its kind in the English language. 
MACMILLAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS—with a host of big-selling 
new and favorite titles now back in print. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—the No. 1 set for secondary schools. 
There's lots more. So plan to visit us. You'll have plenty of company. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICES 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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Myrtle Library Furniture... 


tees 











a 
EER: 


it worth 


waiting for 


Today the demand for Myrtle Desk Library Furniture—in 
new libraries and old—is overwhelming. We can’t keep up 
with the orders—because you cannot hurry Myrtle's 

kind of quality. And we simply won’t try. 


But we are working full-speed ahead on big new 
manufacturing facilities. Soon we'll be able to give you 
that famed Myrtle quality right on schedule. 


So... if you'll wait for Myrtle Library Furniture—we'll go 
all out to make it worth waiting for. 


X e ae 





ae 


® 
LIBRARY DIVISION 


For your future library planning, write for a copy of our catalog _ 
illustrating the complete collection of Myrtle Desk library furniture, 


Department AL67, High Point, N. C. 27261. 


VISIT BOOTH 510-512-611-613 
86th Annual ALA Conference 
Brooks Hall / San Francisco 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


ESEA HOUSE VOTE DEFERRED 

House debate on the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Amendments of 1967 (H.R.7819- 
H.Rept.188) has been hanging fire since April 
20. That day, the Rules Committee approved the 
bill and granted an “open rule” (permitting 
amendments to be made) with three hours’ de- 
bate. It was expected that the Jegislation would 
be brought to the floor for a vote the next week, 
but action was suspended because of a new bill 
proposed as a substitute, which threatened to 
split the vote. 

The counter proposal (H.R.8983) was intro- 
duced April 20 by Rep. Albert Quie (R., Minn.) 


Illustration from Scarlet Sails 


who stated that he intended to offer his bill as a 
substitute for the committee measure whea the 
House debate takes place. 

In contrast to H.R.7819 (analyzed in the May 
issue) which would authorize $150 mzllion 
($154.4 million, including outlying areas) to 
carry on Title II programs (School Library 
Resources, Textbooks, and Other Instrucitonal 
Materials) in fiscal 1968 and fiscal 196%, the 
Quie bill, beginning July 1, 1968, would autkorize 
“block grants” to the states, based on a Limp- 
sum authorization of $3 billion. Seven per cent 
of these grants would have to be spent for Jisarary 
resources, textbooks, laboratory and other in- 
structional equipment, and audiovisual equip- 
ment. Although this would appear to increase 
the amount of money authorized for schoəl li- 
brary resources (7 per cent would amount to 
$210 million), it is unlikely that the end zesult 
would actually be an increase. The additicn of 
laboratory and other instructional equipment 
and audiovisual equipment (now a part of NOEA 
Title ITI) with only a small increase in éunds 
would probably mean that smaller ameunts 
would be spent for printed and published ma- 
terials. . 

The attraction of the Quie bill is that it sup- 


Come and visit 
with 
Scribners 


Booths 701 
703 and 705 


Sy 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 
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WHY 
HASN'T 
SOMEONE 
DONE 

IT 
BEFORE? 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW PLAN FOR 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


Periodical Binding Service is the plan where- 
by American Bindery, Inc. at its own expense 
subscribes for magazines on behalf cf your 
library. The Bindery will store the magazines 
as they are published, in unused condition 
antil each magazine volume is comrlete. 
Then American binds the stored issues into 
>lass A Library Bindings and delivers them 
as a completed volume to the library. 


How Does This Benefit You? 
No missing issues to order 
No mutilation of issues 
No bindery preparation costs 
60 days faster delivery from bindery 


Bindery costs qualify for 
Federal assistance funds. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE . . 


eae ee my 


a AMERICAN 
BINDER Y. m. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more intormation regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 
Library Name 
Address 

City, State 
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posedly would do away with a great deal of 
government red tape by combining a number of 
programs under one plan and by leaving it up to 
the states to establish priorities. Desirable as this 
flexibility might be, without greatly increased 
authorizations and funding, it is more likely to 
result in drastic reductions in the kind of pro- 
grams now in operation under Title II of PL 
89-10. At present, NDEA Title III has an autho- 
rization of $110 million. ESEA Title II autho- 
rizes $150 million. The combination of these in 
H.R.8983 would really amount to a $50 million 
reduction as contrasted with existing legislation. 
If equipment is to be eligible for purchase under 
Title II, it should be restricted to equipment 
directly related to the use of the instructional 
materials, which may be acquired under the 
existing law, and then only if a substantial in- 
crease in funds is authorized. 

Appealing as the block-grant approach may 
appear, it presents an unknown factor without 
benefit of public hearings and the careful con- 
sideration ordinarily given legislation. Further- 
more, considering the advances made during the 
short period that the present ESEA programs 
have been in operation, it seems logical at this 
time to support the committee bill, H.R.7819, in 
order to continue and expand the ongoing ac- 
tivities and to give this landmark school aid 
program an opportunity to prove itself. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1968 

Hearings on the Library of Congress’ budget 
requests began in the House of Representatives 
on May 3. The Librarian of Congress has re- 
quested a total of $38,494,800 for library opera- 
tions for fiscal 1968. This represents an increase 
of nearly $6,500,000 over fiscal 1967 appropria- 
tions. Included in these requests are: $6,511,000 
for the Card Distribution Service—an increase 
of $1,862,400; $6,085,000 for Books for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped—an increase of 
$1,489,000; and $2,589,000, of which $2,314,000 
is in U.S, government-owned foreign currencies, 
for the Public Law 480 Book Procurement Pro- 
gram—an increase of $321,000. Under the latter 
appropriation, the Library is requesting permis- 
sion to initiate book procurement programs in 
the Congo and in Tunisia. 
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COPYRIGHT BILL CLEARS HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The comprehensive revision of the copyright 
law, designed to modernize the 1909 statute, 
moved a long step toward realization when the 
House of Representatives passed the revision bill, 
H.R.2512, on April 11 by a vote of 379-29. 
During the House debate, the bill was amended 
in several particulars pertaining to instructional 
broadcasts by nonprofit organizations, community 
antenna television systems, and jukebox per- 
formances of music. 

Meanwhile, hearings before the Senate Sub- 
committee on the companion bill, $.597, were 
concluded on April 28, except for one more day 
to be devoted to testimony by government 
agencies. 

Charles Gosnell appeared before this commit- 
tee on behalf of ALA on April 4. 

A symposium on the new copyright bill is 
scheduled for the ALA Annual Conference in 
San Francisco on June 26. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS ON 
EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


The Librarian of Congress appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
April 27 in support of ratification by the United 
States of two international conventions. Adopted 
at the 1958 meeting of Unesco, both conventions 
are multilateral agreements relating to the inter- 
national exchange of publications and docu- 
ments. The Official Convention provides for the 
exchange between countries of government publi- 
cations on a reciprocal basis. The General Con- 
vention provides for the exchange, duty-free, of 
a wide range of published material, official and 
unofficial, between governmental bodies and non- 
profit educational, scientific, technical, or cultura] 
institutions in this country and the rest of the 
world. Charles Frankel, assistant secretary of 
state for educational and cultural affairs, also 
testified on behalf of these conventions. The Li- 
brarian of Congress, L. Quincy Mumford, ex- 
pressed for ALA its support of the ratification of 
these conventions. eos 


LIBRARY SCHOOL ACCREDITED 


The official accreditation of the Department of 
Library Service of North Texas State University, 
Denton, has been announced by Margaret Mon- 
roe, chairman of the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation. Thirty-nine library schools now are 
accredited by ALA, the highest number yet re- 
corded under the Revised Standards of 1951. 


AMS 


PRESS INC. 
& 


ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE 
SERVICE, INC. 


BOOTH 616 


86TH ALA 
CONFERENCE 


WELCOME 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES IN THE USOE BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


Organizational changes in the Bureau of Re- 
search have been announced by the U.S. Office 
ol education. The Bureau’s basic five-division 
arrangement will remain as it is at present, but 
with certain changes in division responsibilities 
and nomenclature. l 

The Division of Adult and Vocatioral Re- 
search will now be called the Division cf Com- 
munity and Vocational Education Resecrch. It 
wll provide support for research and related ac- 
tivities of relevance to certain secondary, post- 
secondary, community college, and adult and 
cemmunity educational programs, including re- 
search and development activities for improving 
the training of staff for these programs. 

The Division of Laboratories and Reseazch De- 
velopment becomes the Division of Educational 
Lecboratories and is responsible for administra- 
ticn of the national network of educational labo- 
ratories, together with related centers of research 
and development. 

The Division of Research Training ard Dis- 
semination is now the Division of information 
Technology and Dissemination. It is responsible 
foz planning, implementing, and evaluating a 


program to foster the application of research 
findings for the improvement of education pro- 
grams and to support research on educational 
uses of information and information technology. 
A new branch within the division will focus on 
library and information science research. The 
division will also have the Educational Research 
Information Center and the Research Utilization 
Branch, under which will be housed the Educa- 
tional Materials Center, as well as other research 
dissemination activities. 

Two divisions—the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Research and the Division 
of Higher Education Research-—will retain their 
names and generally the same areas of responsi- 
bility. The Division of Higher Education Re- 
search, however, now will administer the Re- 
search Training Branch, formerly located in the 
Division of Research Training and Dissemina- 
tion. 

The Arts and Humanities Program, formerly 
part of the Division of Laboratories and Research 
Development, will be directly under the Office of 
the Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Research, 
as will the Regional Research Program. 





Reduce Book Losses _ 


with Perey Turnstiles specially designed for Library use 


e at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
e at CHARGE OUT 
e at STACKS 


Visit Booth 813 


ALA Conference—San Francisco 





PEREY TURNSTILES 





fà Cd T pot 


‘APPLICATION ENGINEERING 
AVAILABLE 





101 PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The 
People of Destiny 
Program 


Biographies with 

a pictorial approach 
that makes recent 
history come alive. 
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cates 


As the name implies, the Program is a 
series of illustrated biographies about 
outstanding 20th-century men and women. 
Pictorialization brings aliveness to the narra- 
tion, quickly gets across their ideas and 
contributions. 
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The combination of newspaper-style = 
photography, sketches, dynamic page design “jim 
and text material written at a sixth-grade 
reading level makes People of Destiny 
attractive and useful to upper-grade and 
high school students. 


The first six titles will be ready when a anias A Aa § ra wr? ee 
i KESURERA Umma Eo 

school starts. They are: Douglas Mac- pas 

Arthur, Henry: Ford, Babe Ruth, Leonard 

Bernstein, John F. Kennedy, and Louis 

Armstrong. 





See the covers of all and the contents on 
one — Douglas MacArthur — at the ALA 
convention, Booths 228 and 230. Or order 
now. Childrens Press Special subscription 
price to schools and libraries is $3.04 each. 


C |D CHILDRENS PRESS, INC. 


1224 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 60607 
VISIT OUR BOOTHS 228-30 
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The new articles, new illustrations and revi- 
sions that go into the AMERICANA in a single 
year fill many thousands of pages. 

These changes are not merely the updating 
of statistics. Often, a revision means rewriting 
every section of a major article—as was done, 
in the 1967 80-page article on Africa. 

The AMERICANA that earns unanimous ap- 
proval on every authoritative list, year after 
year, is not the same AMERICANA in its con- 
tents. It changes...in order to be the same 
AMERICANA in its long tradition of reflecting 
the latest scholarship on every subject. 

That’s why it is approved and recom- 
mended on every list. It is also why it ranked 


Copyright © by Americana Corporation 
1967, 1966, 1965, 1964, 1963, 1962, 
1961, 1960, 1959, 1958, 1957, 1956, 


1955, 1954, 1953, 1952, 1951, 1950, 


1949, 1948, 1947, 1946, 1945, 1944, 


, 1942, 1941, 1940, 1939, 1938, 
tee o 35, 1932, 1931, 19 





first among reference librarians who were 
asked to list the sources they considered 
“most vital” in an independent survey sup- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare.* 

The more the AMERICANA changes, the 
more it remains the same. 


*“Use of Basic Reference Sources in Libraries.” 
Conducted by Wallace J. Bonk 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 








Visit us 
at the ALA Conference— 
Booth 715. 


Looking forward to seeing you. 





Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Literature, Drama and 
Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 


Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 


Our Discount Ranges from Records Delivered 


Open Account 
to Your School, 
University or Library 
IOA otf Fs 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 

CLASSICAL © SEMI-CLASSICAL o 

OPERA © POPULAR o JAZZ o 

FOLK MUSIC © SHOWS © PLAYS o 

ROCK n ROLL © READINGS o 

POETRY © COMEDY etc., etc., erc. 













ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 

up to 50 RECORDS ..........0e00, 30% OFF 
up to 100 RECORDS ...... 33 1/3 % OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 35% OFF 
300 RECORDS or MORE ..40°% OFF 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 


age charges. Above prices to all staff personel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY « 235 West 49th Street o New York, N.Y. 10019 
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The 91st y 
anniversary of the 
American Library 
Association — 
the 150th 
anniversary of 


Visit the 
HARPER BOOTHS 


324-326-328-330 
at the 1967 ALA Conference 


Please stop by and ask for our booklet listing all Harper titles 
which are ALA “Notable Books” and for our anniversary supplement 
Wy published in The New York Times 
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150th 
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I Horper e Row 
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CELEBRATING OUR 
175th ANNIVERSARY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


INVITES YOU TO VISIT 


BOOTHS 317 319 and 321 


AT THE A.L.A. CONVENTION 


EXAMINE THE RECENT LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
FOR ADULTS AND FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AND LEARN ABOUT THE NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
THIS SUMMER AND FALL 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1792-1967 
Philadelphia and New York 
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OUTSTANDING COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES...and Ames is there! 









JYORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ominican College, San Rafael, California. Mount San Antonio Library, Walnut, California. 
30,000 Volumes. The Archbishop Alemany Library. 100,000 Volumes. 


rchitects: Schubart and Friedman. San Francisco. Architects: Austin, Field and Fry, Los Angeles. 










{EVADA OREGON ar 
niversity of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon. 

P0,000 Volumes. The Noble H. Getchell Library §10,000 Volumes. The William Jasper Kerr Library ; 
rchitects: David Vhay, Reno; Robt. E. Alexander, Los Angeles. Architects: Martin & Hamlin, Eugene, Oregon. . 


Annana aede aa inan Anatea, eda 








Q“ 





p 
WASHINGTON 
righam Young University Central Washington College of Education, Ellensb rg, Wash, 
: 000,000 Volumes. 225,000 Volumes. 
rchitect; Lorenzo S. Young, Salt Lake City, Utah. Architects: Bassetti & Morse, Seattle, Washingtor: , 


a 


| AME WELCOME TO THE WONDERFUL WEST AND THE A.LA. CONVENTION, JUNE 25 TO JULY 1. 
YOU'LL FIND THE WEST’S—AND THE WORLD’S—-MOST MODERN LIBRARY SHELVING IN BOOTH 44. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY: SI 
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Whatever your circulation problem, 





whatever type library, 


Bro-Dart has the solution! 





Although SYSDAC™) records all borrower 
information on the book card, card is not 
consumed. This source of immediate in- 
formation eliminates need for registration 
file referral when sending out overdue no- 
tices. Date-due cards are eliminated with 
Sysdac. If copying equipment is avail- 
able, Sysdac saves manual overdu2-notice 
preparation. 


Charge-out takes less than 34 of a second! 
Sysdac is of particular interest to college 
and university libraries, because it elim- 
inates multiple book card files and permits 
immediate book retrieval. Reference to a 
registration file is eliminated. In the change 
over to Sysdac, the embossed, plastic bor- 
rower’s card is the only new form needed. 





Sysdac has gained wide acceptance in 
public, school and college libraries. 


IDENTO-PRINT— Man- 
ually operated charger. 
Stamps name, address 
and date from plastic 
card. Used by libraries 
and frequently em- 
ployed as companion 
to Sysdac in school 
and college cafeterias, 
bookstores, etc. 





DICKMAN-500 — Inex- 
pensive, manual nu- 
merical registration sys- 
tem with improved 
features. 4-sided date 
drum with dial indica- 
tor to accommodate 
four loan periods. Au- 
tomatic reset circula- 





tion counter. Used by schools, colleges 
and public libraries. 





aL 
; $ A ý 
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BRODAC® TRANSACTION CARD CHARG- 
ING SYSTEM — Economical, fast book 
charging in a volume operation. The most 
efficient system available for handling 
overdue problems. Primarily for public 
library use. 


For further information, Dept. ALA-6 





Bro Dart 


56 Earl St., Newark, N.J.07114 / Newark * Williamsport * Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 
See you at ALA, Booths 25, 26, 1000, 1001, 1002 and 1003. 
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Just published! 


Report of the Summer Study on Information Networks 


Conducted by the Interuniversity Communications 
Council (EDUCOM) 


Edited by GEORGE A. BROWN, University of California, Los Angeles; 
JAMES G. MILLER, Cleveland State University, 
and THOMAS A. KEENAN, EDUCOM. 


The time has come, say the editors, for American higher education to take a giant 
step forward. The step is to EDUNET, a revolutionary new system through which 
colleges and universities in all parts of the country could have quick access to infor- 
mation and could share their human, library, and computer resources. 

Here, for the first time in book form, is a full report on the extent of need for 
such a system and a clear explanation of how it can work. 

The central question around which this volume builds its case for an EDUNET is 
whether an advanced educational network, using all media, from digital transmis- 
sion to color television, can make American higher education more efficient, more 
economical, and generally improve instruction and research. The papers presented 
here, after covering the many technical, economic, and other problems that would 
have to be overcome, reveal an unexpected, almost unanimous consensus regarding 
the vast potential and the feasibility of an EDUNET. The proposal set forth as a 
result of this agreement is discussed in the final chapter. It calls for action now on 
the part of educators, foundations, librarians, hospital and government officials, 
plus members of the communications, publishing, and data processing industries. 
This book is the first meaningful, comprehensive presentation of EDUNET, and it 
should be of vital interest to educators everywhere. For that matter, as the editors 
have stated, “It would indeed be difficult to identify any social group that should not 
be concerned.” (A volume in the Wiley Information Science Series) 


1967 444 pages $3.95 


Other books in the series: 


NETWORK-BASED MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS (PERT/CPM) by RUSSELL D. ARCH- 
IBALD and RICHARD L. VILLORIA. 1967. 508 pages. $16.00. 


NATIONAL DOCUMENT-HANDLING SYSTEMS FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOL- 
OGY by LAUNOR F. CARTER. 1967. 344 pages. $9.95. 


AUTOMATED LANGUAGE PROCESSING by HAROLD BORKO. 1967. In press. 


THE ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS: A Programmer's Introduction to 
Information Retrieval by CHARLES T. MEADOW. 1967. 301 pages. $11.50. 


INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL by JOSEPH BECKER and ROBERT 
M. HAYES. 1963. 448 pages. $11.95. 


METHODS OF INFORMATION HANDLING by CHARLES P. BOURNE. 1963. 241 
pages. $12.95. 


Order from your bookseller or 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


ew Io sef Up 
a eomplete 


ee) e 
service 
and staff it 


with 
nolody. 
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HERE’S ALL YOU NEED: 

1. one empty corner the size of a book 
cart, 

2. one standard wall socket, and 

3. one Ccronastat® 55™Coin-Operated 
Copier. 

And with that, your library can have 

a complete page-copying service. 


The Coronastat 55 even makes change. 
You wor’; need a special operator to 
run the Ccronastat 55. Coin-operated, 
the copier takes payment automati- 
cally and even makes change. 

Not only is the machine practically 
trouble-free, but SCM Corporation 
provides all supplies and mainte- 
nance, too. Unlike roll-fed copiers, the 


Make Copies in Seconds! 


ON THE CORORASTAT SS COPIER 


COPIES ANY ORIGINAL: 


BOOKS MAGATINES LETTER 





Coronastat 55 comes with two full 
banks of copy paper, so that when 
one runs out you won't have to rush 
to refill it. 


Any bookworm can run it. 

Using the Coronastat 55 is easy. There 
are no long, confusing directions. 
Anyone who can drop a coin ina slot 
can mcke a perfect copy. And your 
staff ccn make copies without coins, 
by simply using a bypass key. 

Books are shown mercy. 

You'll like the way the Coronastat 55 
treats book bindings, too. Pages can 
be copied with the volume just half 


open. Damnage and vandalism to rare 
books can be significantly reduced. 


CORONASTAT COIN-OPERATED COPIERS 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


HARTS NEWSPAPERS FORMS 


Without any warm-up, the quie 
Coronastat 55 produces permanen 
clean, clear copies from blacks, whites 
colors and halftones. And copies art 
full legal size (8Y2" x 14”). 


Choose your profit. 

Charge what you want. At 5¢ pe 
copy you'll break even. At 10¢ a 
more, you'll make a handsome profit 
Spend the extra income next Boo 
Buying Day! 

The Coronastat 55 requires no car 
ital investment. To find out more, ca 
our Coronastat Representative today 
You'll find him in the phone book. 

You'll find a phone book at the 
library. 





Operate the fabulous 


Coronastat 55 Copier yourself- 
and get a chance to win, foo. 


Be our guest — Fill in the entry below 

and bring this entire 

publication to Booth 127. Do not remove this page. 
We'll furnish the coin for you to make 

a copy of your entry form...for a chance 

to win one of the prizes on display: 


LO RRS 


tReet hi ges si gcas 


Moceeveceeee of 
| Deccccececes 





3 Smith-Corona” Portable Typewriters 





12 Proctor-Silex” Home Appliances 














LIBRARY oa 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE ZIP CODE 





If you would like more information on the 
Coronastat® 55 Coin-Operated Copier, just ask 
the SCM representative for the informative 
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WELCOME 


TO SAN FRANCISCO AND TO 
GALE’S ALA CONFERENCE SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE 


San Francisco’s cable cars are a lot of fun... 
but not very useful when you want to get to a 
meeting at Brooks Hall from The Sheraton- 
The San Francisco Hilton, The St. 
Fra cis, or the 40 other Conference hotels. Cabs 


Palace, 


mount up in cost, and the hills are steep. 

Gale’s bus service in Detroit in 1965 proved 
so popular that it seemed to be an especially 
good idea to repeat the service in San Francisco, 
where the distances are even greater anc walk- 
ing much more difficult. 


So, we want you to be our guests on the free 
and frequent Gray Line busses which will be 
making continuous round trips between the con- 
vention hall and the hotels where most ALA’ers 
will be staying. 

And when you get to Brooks Hall, be sure to 


come to see us . . . Booths 205, 207;\209. 


Schedules and routes for Gale-ALA Conference shuttle 
busses will be included in your registration kit, and 


large maps will be displayed in your hotel and in the 
vicinity of boarding areas at Brooks Hall. 





GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOO TOWER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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Library 


“tomorrow” 


becomes 








“today” J 
jg = 

© 

a 
The long strips of tape, the punched cards, n 
the flashing lights and myriad buttons of the 4 
computer—all symbolize for many of us the e i 
Age of Automation in which—suddenly, it f 


seems—we find ourselves. 

That new technology is being utilized in 
business, education, and government; and 
mechanization of the library is no longer an 
academic question. It will not occur in the li- 
brary of some comfortably far-off future. It’s 
what’s happening. 

Developments in this field were considered 
by ALA to be of such importance that a new 
division was created to deal with them. The 
Library of Congress automation program is 
well under way, with implications for libraries 
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throughout the country. Data processing is 
included as a regular part of the curriculum 
in many library schools. 

The following articles include discussions 
of ALA’s new division, LC’s program, and 
the library school curriculum. In an essay on 
automation as an “essential of service,” the 
author stresses the saving of the taxpayer’s 
money and the librarian’s time. Another arti- 
cle suggests a methodology for determining 
the cost of automated library systems. In two 
other articles, the small, independent library 
is viewed as obsolete, and a regional process- 
ing center established by six New England 
state universities is described. This special 
section concludes with an extensive bibliog- 


raphy of library automation. 

Special thanks are due STEPHEN R. SAL- 
MON, provisional president of the Information 
Science and Automation Division and execu- 
tive officer of the LC Processing Department, 
who served as guest editor for this series of 
articles. 

The whimsical illustrations were provided 
by Greratp R. SHIELDS, head of the social 
sciences division of the Dayton and Montgom- 
ery County Public Library. 

The title page photograph shows a high- 
speed printer, directed by a computer, pro- 
ducing streamers of index cards for the 
Tompkins-McCaw Library of the Medical Col- 


lege of Virginia~—MEG 
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Information Science 


by Stephen R. Salmon 


On January 27, 1966, the Council of the 
American Library Association voted to estab- 
lish ALA’s fourteenth division, the Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division, which 
would concern itself, said the Council, “with 
the development and application of electronic 
data processing techniques and the use of au- 
tomated systems in all areas of library work 
and within this field will foster research, pro- 
mote the development of appropriate stan- 
dards, disseminate information, and provide a 
forum for the discussion of common prob- 
lems.” 


A brief history 

The steps leading to this significant deci- 
sion by the Association’s governing body were 
often complicated and sometimes tortuous, 
but they were taken more rapidly than most 
of those involved had dared to expect. The 
history of ISAD, however, begins in one sense 
with the history of another organization, the 
small and independent group now called the 
Committee on Library Automation. 

In April of 1964, several persons who were 
later to play a part in the formation of ISAD 
were attending the Clinic on Library Applica- 
tions of Data Processing, held each year at 
the University of Illinois in Urbana. The 
value of being able to assemble informally in 
the halls and dormitory rooms at such a con- 
ference to discuss mutual problems and expe- 
riences was universally recognized, but it was 
an impromptu, hit-or-miss proposition, since 
there was no organized way to identify others 
with similar interests. Ann Curran of Har- 
vard’s Medical Library, however, suggested 
that it might be possible to assemble those at- 


and Automation 


the newest diviszon 


tending that particular conference who were 
interested in automated serials control sys- 
tems for a brief meeting. Since a room was 
available for the purpose after one of the 
scheduled meetings that week, a small group 
of librarians was quickly assembled around a 
table for an informal discussion of nuts-and- 
bolts problems. 

The value of such a meeting impressed all 
those who were there, but the problem of con- 
tinuing such meetings was that clinics and in- 
stitutes were usually restricted in attendance 
and often came at times or locations which 
made it difficult for many interested persons 
to attend. Howard Dillon, then of Ohio State 
University, was convinced that some way 
could and should be found to hold meetings 
on a regular basis, however, and, following 
preliminary discussions at the St. Louis Con- 
ference that summer, he circularized all those 
he knew to be interested, asking if they could 
attend a meeting in the fall. 

The response was enthusiastic, and a two- 
day meeting prior to the annual convention of 
the American Documentation Institute in 
Philadelphia that October was agreed on. 
ADI was sympathetic and provided meeting 
space and other necessities; the group had no 
name, so ADI simply listed it as “The Dillon 
Committee,” a designation it has kept infor- 
mally ever since that time. From the begin- 
ning, the group insisted on keeping its meet- 


e Mr. Salmon, provisional president of the In- 
formation Science and Automation Division, is 
executive officer of the Processing Department, 
Library of Congress. 
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ings informal. It did take time at its first 
meeting, however, to elect a chairman and a 
secretary; to delegate to a committee the 
working out of such matters as membership 
qual-fications, dues, a statement of purpose, 
and a name; and to transact one other 
significant piece of organizational business: it 
voted, by a large majority, to remain com- 
pletely independent and autonomous. 


ALA and automation 


The issue of affiliation arose because, from 
the beginnings of the idea that previous sum- 
mer. there had been correspondence with 
ALA headquarters concerning the possibility 
of the group’s affiliating with ALA. This 
effort was laced with difficulties, however. be- 
cause library automation crossed over the or- 
ganizational lines within the Association at 
that time. The group’s decision had now re- 
solved the question of affiliation, but it did 
not resolve a problem that was of growing 
concern to some of its members. The Commit- 
tee on Library Automation, as it later decided 
to call itself, had severe membership restric- 
tions, and the flood of applications for mem- 
bership indicated that there were large num- 
bers of librarians who, despite the fact that 
they did not meet COLA’s membership stan- 
dards, nevertheless were in need of informa- 
tion on library automation and needed leader- 
ship. Since there was no membership unit 
within ALA with the sole responsibility for 
library automation, there was no effective way 
for these librarians to communicate or to 
learn from each other’s experiences. And 
since the responsibility for the area (to the 
extent that it had been recognized at all) lay 
fragmented among various units within ALA, 
there was no effective way for the national 
pro-essional association to provide guicance 
to its members. 

A growing awareness and concern ebout 
this problem led Elizabeth Rodell, executive 
secretary of the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division and also the headquarters liai- 
son with the Interdivisional Committee on 
Documentation, to suggest that this latter 
committee consider the problem at its meeting 
during the Detroit Conference in June of 
1965. The committee’s chairman, Jesse Shera 
of Western Reserve University, responded 
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graciously, and the committee, in turn con- 
vinced of the importance of the problem, 
scheduled a public discussion of it later the 
same week. 


The Detroit meeting 
On July 8, 1965, therefore, several hundred 


librarians jammed an evening meeting to hear 
the first public review of the issue. Edward 
M. Heiliger, then of Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity, presented an impressive inventory of 
library automation problems, highlighting nu- 
merous areas requiring either research or 
concerted action by the library community, 
and the meeting then turned to a considera- 
tion of the organizational implications of 
those problems. 

It was pointed out that much of the current 
activity was badly planned, imperfectly exe- 
cuted, and unnecessarily expensive, simply 
because there was very little opportunity for 
librarians to exchange information with each 
other. The need for a membership unit within 
the national professional organization which 
could coordinate such activities and dissemi- 
nate information about them was discussed, 
and the pros and cons of according round ta- 
ble, sectional, or divisional status to such a 
unit were considered in turn. The discussion 
ended with the suggestion that perhaps only 
divisional status would provide sufficient 
scope and authority to coordinate efforts on a 
national scale, allow a vigorous publication 
program, foster a planned program of re- 
search, promote the development of stan- 
dards, allow a breakdown of the field into 
small areas of concentration which could be 
handled by sections and committees, and pro- 
vide a forum for the discussion of problems. 
A resolution was then adopted urging division 
status for library automation activities. 


Petitions 

The ALA Bylaws, however, require the sub- 
mission of a petition containing the signa- 
tures of not less than 500 members of the As- 
sociation as a prerequisite to the formation of 
a new division. Accordingly, in the fall of 
1966, a petition form was mailed to a number 
of the larger libraries in the country for circu- 
lation to their staffs; librarians at smaller in- 
stitutions were notified of the petition through 
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a notice in the ALA Bulletin.* By December 
1965, 863 signatures had been collected and 
were forwarded with the petition and a draft 
statement of responsibility for the division to 
Hannis Smith, then chairman of ALA’s Com- 
mittee on Organization. 

Mr. Smith could hardly have conducted his 
committee’s deliberations on the issue in a 
fairer manner. The opinions, pro and con, of 
all interested parties were solicited and con- 
sidered fully. Each of the existing divisions 
was asked for its reaction to the proposal, and 
those who asked to do so were allowed to 
present verbal as well as written arguments to 
the committee. As the report of the committee 
later put it, there turned out to be “a wide 
variation of opinion” on how to handle this 
“matter of grave concern.” Opponents argued 
that there were too many divisions already 
and there should be no more; that library au- 
tomation should be made the responsibility of 
a new section of an existing division; or that 
automation was only a “tool” which did not 
deserve a separate organizational unit. Propo- 
nents countered that the question of a new di- 
vision should be decided on the merits of the 
case—that is, on the basis of need for the di- 
vision—rather than on the basis of the num- 
ber of existing divisions; that giving respon- 
sibility for the area to an existing division 


would tend to prejudice the legitimate inter- 
ests in this area of other existing divisions; 
and that the division should be concerned 
with automated library systems, not equip- 
ment per se, and should not consider automa- 
tion merely as a means of doing differently 
the same things libraries have always done. 
Perhaps most critically important, however, 
was the argument that only a division would 
have the scope and authority necessary to get 
the job done. 


Midwinter 1966 


On the morning of January 27, the Com- 
mittee on Organization heard presentations by 
a number of divisional representatives. some 
of whom endorsed the proposal for a separate 
division and some of whom said merely that 
they would not oppose it. The Resources and 
Technical Services Division and the Library 
Administration Division each suggested a new 
section for their respective divisions, although 
LAD said it would not oppose a new division. 
Following this testimony, the committee con- 
sidered the issue at length and by the after- 
noon session of Council had prepared a re- 
port. It recommended the establishment of an 
Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion, gave a proposed statement of the field of 
responsibility of the division, and suggested 
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matters for its immediate attention. Council 
discission was brief, consisting only in 
amending the field of responsibility statement. 
The Council then approved the committee’s 
recommendation, after which Wesley Simon- 
ton, XRTSD’s president, made a statesmanlike 
pledee of support to the new division. 


Getting started 


Although the division had now been legally 
and formally established, it did not immedi- 
ately become a functioning reality. The ALA 
Bylews provide that membership in divisions 
is obtained by electing such membership at 
the ime annual dues are paid to the Associa- 
tion; thus there was no legal way for the divi- 
sion to enroll members who were already 
ALA members until they renewed their mem- 
berstip for 1967. Those joining ALA for the 
first -ime could enroll in ISAD for 1967 when 
the new applications were ready on September 
1, 1966. In the membership sense, therefore, 
the division at this writing is only a few months 
old, although there are already over 2000 
members. 

Following the establishment of the division 
in January 1966, there was still much organi- 
zational work to be done while the division 
awaited its first members. An Organizing 
Committee was appointed by ALA President 
Robert Vosper and met in June of 1966. A 
subeommittee chaired by Henry J. Dubester 
of tae National Science Foundation, with Paul 
J. Fesana of Columbia University and Melvin 
J. Voigt of the University of California at San 
Diezo as members, wrote draft bylaws for the 
divBion; another subcommittee, chaired by 
Frederick Kilgour of Yale University, with 
Frazer G. Poole of the University of Illinois 
at Chicago and Joseph Becker of the Interun- 
iversity Communications Council as members, 
recommended a slate of provisional officers to 
serve until elected officers could take over in 
July 1967; and a third subcommittee, chaired 
by Mr. Voigt and including Mr. Becker and 
Mr. Fasana as members, reported on the de- 
sirakility and feasibility of establishing a divi- 
sional journal. The full committee adopted the 
report of each subcommittee with only slight 
mod:fications, prepared the budget for the 
fiscal year beginning the following September, 
voted to request a full-time executive secre- 
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tary and discussed possible candidates for the 
position, and drew up an agenda for an or- 
ganization meeting of the new division at the 
New York Conference in July. 


New York 1966 


The organization meeting on July 14 was 
attended by several hundred people and 
marked the beginning of the division as a 
functioning reality. The bylaws were adopted 
with only minor changes, officers for the year 
1966—67 were announced, and procedures for 
expressing interest and obtaining membership 
in the division were reviewed. The fields of 
ISAD’s interest and responsibility were out- 
lined, and plans and programs formulated by 
that time were announced. Suggestions from 
the floor concerned such matters as library 
access to machine-readable data, standardiza- 
tion of indexing vocabularies, and distribu- 
tion by the division of Project MARC data 
tapes to interested libraries.* 

The new board of directors held three 
meetings in New Orleans at the ALA Midwin- 
ter Meeting in January 1967 to review plans 
for a preconference Institute on Library Au- 
tomation in June, to interview candidates for 
the executive secretary position, to hear re- 
ports from various committees and repre- 
sentatives, and to develop further planning 
for future activities; the next public meeting, 
however, will not take place until the San 
Francisco Conference in June. 


Present activities of the division 


Many of the division’s present activities are 
concerned with the continuing education of its 
members or the dissemination of information 
about library automation to its members. As 
indicated above, the division is sponsoring a 
Preconference Institute on Library Automa- 
tion in San Francisco on June 22-24, prior to 
the conference. In order to provide a state-of- 
the-art review of library automation today 
and a brief glance at probable developments 
in the near future, each session of the institute 
will concentrate on a particular area of auto- 
mation activity, such as acquisitions work or 
circulation control, and in each case, a li- 
brarian with broad experience in this particu- 
lar field will introduce a speaker with similar 
but complementary experience who will deliv- 
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er a paper reviewing the currently operating 
systems in this field. The general features of 
such systems will be outlined, and the particu- 
lar details of individual systems will be cited 
only as examples of general characteristics of 
such systems or as noteworthy exceptions. 
Following each paper there will be a discus- 
sion period during which members of the au- 
dience may address questions to either the 
moderator of the session or the speaker. One- 
half day of the institute will be devoted to a 
brief course in systems analysis, with a free 
manual of systems analysis being distributed 
to all registrants. Information on library au- 
tomation systems will also be provided 
through the exhibits, all of which will demon- 
strate an actual working system or provide so- 
called “hands-on” experience for those at- 
tending. Fuller information and details of the 
program are given in the May issue of the 
Bulletin. It is hoped that the institute will be- 
come an annual affair, thus serving as a 
major means of keeping members abreast of 
current developments in this fast-moving field. 

Some librarians are unable to attend an- 
nual conferences, however, and still feel the 
need for such information as these institutes 
are designed to supply. To reach these mem- 
bers, the division plans to sponsor perhaps 
ten regional institutes at various locations 
around the country. These regional institutes 
will also provide an important means of coop- 
eration with other organizations interested in 
information science and library automation, 
since it is hoped they will be cosponsored by 
local and regional chapters of the American 
Documentation Institute and the Special Li- 
braries Association and regional affiliates of 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion. Most of these regional institutes will be 
smaller than the annual preconference insti- 
tute and, in the majority of cases, will be 
hosted by an institution with a well-developed 
library automation program or a substantial 
data processing center in order to provide op- 
portunities to gain actual experience with ma- 
chine systems. 


Publications 


Publications also provide an important 
means of disseminating information to the 
profession and hence must be a part of 


ISAD’s education program. The proceedings 
of the Preconference Institute on Library Au- 
tomation will be published by the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, and the division will en- 
courage the submission of other manuscripts 
on all aspects of information science and 
library automation, particularly on those as- 
pects most needing research and study. When 
it appears necessary or appropriate, the divi- 
sion will seek funds to commission the pre- 
paration of studies on particularly impertant 
areas of the field. The division has also re- 
quested authorization to publish a journal, 
which it hopes can begin publication sometime 
this fall. 

Besides conferences and publications, the 
division has established other means of com- 
municating important information as well. A 
plan to establish a clearinghouse for inferma- 
tion about particular library automation proj- 
ects in this country and abroad at ALA head- 
quarters, under the general direction of the 
ISAD executive secretary and in cooperation 
with the Library Technology Program and 
the ALA Office of Research, is under d scus- 
sion. As an aid to libraries actively involved 
in or planning computerized library automa- 
tion projects, the division is also exploring 
the possibilities of developing a Software and 
Computer Program Exchange (SCOPE), a 
collection of library computer programs and 
related documentation. Copies of these pro- 
grams and other materials would be made 
available at cost to anyone desiring them, and 
indexes and listings of the programs and doc- 
umentation available, arranged by type cf ap- 
plication, institution, and type of equipment 
used, would be compiled periodically and 
published if the project should prove feasible. 


Committees 


As in other ALA divisions (and indeed as 
in most other organizations), much o? the 
work is done by committees. One ISAD com- 
mittee, for example, oversees the program- 
ming and arrangements for the various con- 
ferences, institutes, program meetings, and 
other program activities of the division. An- 
other coordinates the various media of infor- 
mation dissemination: the proposed journal, 
the clearinghouse, and SCOPE. An ad hoc 


Committee on a Library Programming Lan- 
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guage, under the chairmanship of Foster Pal- 
mer of Harvard University and composed of 
computer programming experts as well as li- 
brarians, has been meeting frequently to deter- 
mine the need for a special library program- 
ming language and, if it is needec, the 
fectures it should include and the best way of 
getting it written. Another committee will be 
devoting attention to the computer aspects of 
the new copyright bill as they affect libraries, 
and a third committee will be concerned with 
the method of designating periodical publica- 
tiors known as CODEN and developed by the 
American Society for Testing Materials to de- 
termine whether it constitutes a feasible means 
of identifying periodicals for machine use and, 
if so, whether ISAD should support the as- 
signment and listing of such designations and 
how. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned or 
implied in the foregoing paragraphs, ISAD is 
also concerned with such matters as standard- 
izztion of coding systems used in library au- 
tomation projects, interlibrary distribution of 
bib_iographic data in machine-readable form, 
the establishment of library communications 
networks, automated searching techniques, the 
compatibility of equipment and programming 


systems used by libraries (or the lack of it), 
use measurement and user studies involving 
automated library systems, the financing of 
cooperative automation projects, and various 
administrative, social, and legal problems re- 
lating to automation in libraries (such as the 
effect on personnel and library budgeting and 
the possible abuse of confidential, personal, or 
legally protected data. ) 

This is ISAD as it approaches the end of its 
first year. Much has been done toward pro- 
viding the leadership and coordination 
needed, but obviously there is much yet to be 
done. The future of the division, and indeed 
the future of information science and library 
automation, depends on the willingness of li- 
brarians concerned with this area to devote 
time, effort, and thought to pursuing its goals. 
There is a place—and work—for everyone. 
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Library Automation 


an essential o f service 


by Andrew Geddes 


When the Sperry-Rand Corporation was 
preparing its Univac display for the Library/ 
USA at the New York World’s Fair, a scale 
model of a library was designed. The little 
female figures all had plain blue dresses and 


e Mr. Geddes is director of the Nassau Library 
System, Hempstead, New York. 
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little grey wigs with buns. There were an- 
guished cries of protests from librarians on 
the planning committee. The computer people, 
unfortunately, were simply portraying their 
view of a library as they knew it or remem- 
bered it from their youth. 

Would that the anguished cries were 
really justified, that enough change had taken 
place in enough libraries to really justify the 
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righteous indignation! Despite untold milli- 
ons of new dollars flowing into public 
libraries and hundreds of millions into 
schools, most libraries have not changed sub- 
stantially over the years since their founding. 
And this is unfortunate, because if you men- 
tion the word “library” to most people, they 
immediately conjure up a picture of an orga- 
nization that is desirable and needed. In a 
sense, the word “library” creates much the 
same emotional reaction in people as “God,” 
“flag,” and “country.” Few people have nega- 
tive feelings toward libraries, and, because of 
this trusting attitude, some extremely poor 
operations in this country have the designa- 
tion “library.” The level of service in many 
libraries, that is to say, has not justified this 
trust, which is unfortunate, because libraries 
have more demands put upon them today for 
service than at any time in their history. It is 
doubly unfortunate because the unknowing 
and unsuspecting taxpayer thinks that because 
he has a tax-supported program and a build- 
ing to house it, or a.room in a school, he has 
a library. 

The growing complexity of our times not- 
withstanding, the local public library remains 
the first and principal agency to which the 
majority of men, women, and children go for 
information. Yet the local library, if isolated 
and left to itself, is unable to provide its pa- 
trons either with the quantity or the quality 
of materials that they need and to which they 
are entitled. How can this gap between needs 
and resources be closed? 

The library profession has long recognized 
the value of working together. In fact, in one 
of the most recent publications of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Minimum Standards 
for Public Library Systems, the entire set of 
standards is based on the principle of estab- 
lishing larger units of service or systems of 
libraries. In school libraries, centralization is 
taking place also, and cooperative educational 
centers are being formed. Patterns for more 
and more cooperative efforts are being cre- 
ated. 

The necessary first step in any program de- 
signed to improve service is the creation of 
larger units of service which will have the 
resources, the staff, and the funds to move to- 
ward the ultimate goal, which is a higher cal- 
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iber of library service for the patron at a rea- 
sonable cost to the taxpayer. Automation, ex- 
cept of the most primitive kind, is impossible 
and probably totally unnecessary in small 
units. The cooperative or regional system ap- 
proach, however, permits a number of 
libraries in a well-defined geographical area 
to band together for the purpose of achieving 
cooperatively a level of service and a depth of 
resources impossible to the individual library 
“going it alone.” While retaining their local 
autonomy, these member libraries benefit 
through centralized purchasing and pro- 
cessing of books, interlibrary loan, reference 
services, consultative services, and, cf course, 
data processing services which have recently 
entered the picture. The metropolitan systems 
facing the same rising demands for service 
and rising costs confronting other types of 
systems have been turning more and more to- 
ward automation to solve some of their prob- 
lems, too. 

There are people in the profession, of 
course, who look at automation as a fad or 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” These same 
people or their relatives undoubtedly wrote 
articles in library literature thirty or forty 
years ago deriding the typewriter as a way of 
producing catalog cards. The old handwritten 
card was good enough; why change? Others 
have fought the battle of multilithed catalog 
cards versus letterpress work. Still others 
have held out against all forms of automated 
or improved charging systems, contending 
that they don’t do the job as well as the old 
Newark system. I don’t believe anyone who 
has gone into automation has done so merely 
to satisfy his ego. Simply to make the deci- 
sion to undertake such a program requires a 
considerable amount of thought and energy. 
Thus, such a decision should be arrived at 
only after balancing costs and services of the 
new way against the old method. 

Automation in today’s world has gradually 
come to be associated with data processing, 
which represents automation at only one level 
of development. The dictionary definition, 
however, is much broader. Automation is “the 
technique, method, or system of operating or 
controlling a mechanical or productive pro- 
cess by highly automatic means.” While the 
potentials of data processing are great, we 
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must not overlook many other developments 
now improving service to the patron in ways 
which do not utilize computers. 

Teletypewriter systems, for example, have 
been emerging at ever-increasing rates. No 
better way is available for inexpensively tying 
together far-flung units into a smooth-running 
and efficiently communicating network, or 
tying into services of other libraries through- 
out the country. Reference work, interli- 
brary loan, ordering, and many other routines 
can be improved by the installation of such 
equipment. Certainly the speed and direct re- 
lationship represented by teletype far outstrip 
the usual methods of truck delivery or reli- 
ance on U.S. mail. 

High-speed cameras and other improve- 
ments in photographic technology have led to 
the reappearance of book catalogs. To the pa- 
tron, book catalogs offer a chance to sample 
more easily the riches of a library system’s 
collections. No longer are patrons limited to 
the few thousand or tens of thousands of 
books in a local collection. The monotonous 
routines of catalog maintenance are elimi- 
nated for the staff, freeing them for direct pub- 
lic service. 

Long distance xerography and facsimile 
transmission are examples of other types of 
technology being introduced into the library 
picture. The transmission of research materi- 
als over long distances offers a service poten- 
tial which is staggering to the imagination, 
but no more so than the use of closed circuit 
television for the training of staff at widely 
scattered units. 

These are but a few of the dramatic exam- 
ples of how automation is at work in libraries 
today. More and more, librarians are looking 
to the machines of industry for answers to 
their service problems. And because of the 
new money finding its way into library pro- 
grams, because of federal and state aid as 
well as increased local support, industry is 
looking at libraries as potentially fertile 
sources of new business. 

Data processing, however, is the technology 
which at present promises to have the most 
immediate and dramatic affect on all aspects 
of library service. The question, “will it 
work?” need no longer be asked of data pro- 
cessing. It has been demonstrated time after 
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time that data processing does work and that 
it saves time, saves staff, saves money, and 
thus, directly or indirectly, improves service 
to patrons. Administrators must face up to the 
challenge of this equipment. Every day that 
passes, taxpayers’ money is being wasted by 
archaic methods, and staff is being diverted 
from public service to unnecessary and repeti- 
tive routines. 

Although cooperative and regional library 
systems can benefit from data processing, per- 
haps those that have the most to gain from this 
equipment are the metropolitan library sys- 
tems. With their high degree of centralization 
of various services, such as finances, person- 
nel, statistics, circulation, overdues, and tech- 
nical processing, metropolitan systems can 
utilize equipment more fully than cooperative 
systems in which many services must be de- 
centralized. Nevertheless, all library strata 
stand to gain through data processing. 

Information retrieval is not possible at this 
time in the advanced fashion we usually think 
of when discussing computers as related to 
our usual reference work. To program the 
equipment, store needed information, and de- 
velop retrieval methods is far more costly 
than conventional methods at present. The 
day is not far off, however, when retrieval 
will be possible. Meanwhile, there remains a 
tremendous service potential in other areas 
with real dollar savings. 

Let me cite examples from personal experi- 
ence. In Nassau, which is a suburban county 
of 1,400,000 people just outside New York 
City, we were faced with a rapidly growing 
library situation. The initial 32 members of 
the cooperative system had mushroomed into 
fifty. Circulation was approaching the ten 
million mark; book expenditures were over 
$1 million annually. The Nassau Library Sys- 
tem’s budget was fixed by state formula, with 
little latitude for expansion; yet this added 
work load had to be handled. 

As a result, new methods were sought to 
meet the ever-increasing demands for service. 
Data processing seemed to be the answer to 
the stabilization of costs while providing flex- 
ibility to meet anticipated growth. The Nas- 
sau Library System, therefore, decided in 
January 1964 to stake its future on the poten- 
tial of data processing. Equipment was ob- 


tained to perform the business-related func- 
tions of ordering, invoicing, preparing pay- 
rolls, pricing, balancing of accounts, etc. Ba- 
sically this was nothing that hadn’t been per- 
formed thousands of times in business estab- 
lishments throughout the country. The new 
aspect, however, was that at each step in our 
program development we asked ourselves how 
the member libraries also could benefit from 
what was being done at the NLS Service Cen- 
ter. How could we save them time and money, 
free their staff, improve their service? Since 
we were doing our own payroll for eighty 
persons, why not invite the member libraries 
to share in the benefits and savings of such a 
program? As a result, fourteen libraries with 
almost seven hundred employees are now tak- 
ing advantage of payroll automation. This op- 
eration saves each member library between 
four to eight days per month in staff time. 

Similarly, we must prepare and maintain 
mailing lists for our public relations functions 
as well as for the people with whom we do 
business. Using programs of punched eards 
already developed, it was possible to preduce 
sets of mailing labels for our members to use 
at budget time, for program announcements, 
and for various other publicity purposes. 
Lists in excess of 7500 names have been pre- 
pared for members. Not only has all of the 
typing been eliminated, but the work load of 
a bulk mailing has been reduced so that more 
frequent mailings are possible to keep the pa- 
trons and taxpayers in a community informed 
about library service. 

Following the same philosophy, two meth- 
ods of ordering books have been developed 
which represent real savings in staff time. One 
method involves sending libraries decks of 
punched cards with all bibliographic inferma- 
tion included on the card. Librarians simply 
have to note in two columns how many copies 
of a book they wish to order, return one card 
to the center and retain the other card for 
their order file. The second method involves 
sending the libraries machine-producec lists 
of books. After the number of copies of a 
given title are ordered by marking the ap- 
propriate columns, the sheet is divided along 
a perforated line. One portion is retained 
until punched cards representing the orders 
are received. The other portion of the sheet is 
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re-urned to the center for ordering. Seventy- 
five percent of all orders in the Nassau system 
ar2 handled by these two methods. Since no 
typing is required, 75 per cent of the work of 
ordering has been eliminated at the local level. 
Since well in excess of 221,000 orders were 
placed in 1966, it can readily be seen that 
much staff time has been saved for the 
libraries using these two approaches. 

The major program with the greatest ser- 
viee implications, however, is circulation con- 
trel. Because all information must be con- 
vered to tape for this program, the registra- 
ticn files of all participants must be put on 
pur-ched cards. Since this step requires rereg- 
istration of borrowers, a new application 
fo-m has been developed containing informa- 
ticn about voting districts, reading interests, 
occupation, education, and a host of similar 
items. Once this information is on tape, mail- 
ing labels can be made for borrowers, new 
becks added to the collection can be called to 
their attention by interest as well as by voca- 
ticn, and, of course, contacting delinquent 
berrowers can be achieved more readily. 

The circulation program also requires that 
the shelf list of each library be punched and 
converted to tape. The primary purpose is to 
obtain complete bibliographic information 
abcut the library’s holdings. However, as by- 
products of this effort, bibliographies of small 
segments of the entire shelf list can be 
printed out in a few moments for a teacher 
interested in “everything you have” on zoolo- 
gy or even a subdivision of zoology. Of even 
greater benefit to all, once the shelf lists of 
the member libraries are converted to tape, 
only a short step remains to develop book cat- 
alegs, which will provide an invaluable ser- 
viee to the patron of any library. 

Each day’s circulation also will be recorded 
on tape, with the assigned number for each 
bock borrowed, a transaction number, and 
the borrower’s number. These tapes will later 
be matched against a tape which records all 
bocks returned. The overdues will be deter- 
mined, the borrower’s name and address ob- 
tained, and the book information recorded. 
Tte patron will then receive a printed over- 
due notice. All these steps will have been han- 
dled only by the computer! 

A real fringe benefit will also accrue in the 
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form of inventories of collections. Most librar- 
ies have not undertaken an inventory in years 
because it is expensive and time-consuming. 
Matching circulation tapes against the punch 
cards of books on the shelves and the shelf list 
will quickly determine the exact status of the 
collection at any given moment. The patron 
will never face the problem of the library being 
closed “for inventory,” and for insurance 
purposes a complete up-to-date print-out of the 
shelf list can be on hand at all times. 

Although the circulation control program is 
a complex one which will not be fully opera- 
tive until January 1968, it obviously will save 
money, improve service, and permit the per- 
formance of some tasks which are now possi- 
ble only infrequently. 

Since the Nassau Library System does not 
deal directly with the public—our Service 
Center is a librarians’ library—it is hard to 
judge just what effect automation has on the 
public. We know that the computer installa- 
tion, valued at about $150,000, has stabilized 
our annual costs at about $6000 in service 
contracts and $40,000 in personnel. We also 
know that the center has abolished seven-and- 
a-half positions—a $35,000 budget item. Dur- 
ing the same three-year period, the use of the 
center has increased about 100 per cent. 
Without the equipment, our personnel costs 
would have risen substantially. We can only 
surmise that substantial staff time has been 
saved for the member libraries by a variety of 
programs related to data processing, since 
their experiences in ordering, payroll, etc., 
parallel our own. Hopefully, this time has 
been diverted to more hours spent in direct 
public service. The taxpayer in the local com- 
munity certainly has benefited wherever he is 
getting more library service for his tax dol- 
lars without a corresponding increase in his 
tax rate. eee 





PROCEEDINGS OF DATA PROCESSING CLINIC 
Proceedings of the 1966 Clinic on Library Ap- 
plications of Data Processing, edited by Herbert 
Goldhor, has been published by the University 
of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science. 
It contains the papers given at the fourth annual 
clinic held in April 1966. The book is available 
from the Illini Union Bookstore, 715 S. Wright 
St., Champaign, Ill. 61820. Price, $3, cloth; $2, 
paper. 
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The Library of Congress 


Automation Program 


a progress report to the stockholders 


by Barbara Evans Markuson 


The Library of Congress automation pro- 
gram reflects the dual nature of the organiza- 
tion itself. The Library of Congress, as a 
large research library, faces many of the same 
problems as does the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago or the Harvard University Library. 
Accordingly, its automation program is con- 
cerned with determining methods by which 
large-scale internal operations can be per- 
formed more efficiently with the aid of com- 
puters. 

The Library of Congress is also a national 
library involved in the problems faced by all 
libraries in the country regardless of their size 
or type. Therefore, its automation program is 
also concerned with the development of stan- 
dards for the efficient and effective use of 
computers for interchange of bibliographic 
data among libraries and the development of a 
reliable and useful library communications 
network embracing all libraries. These two 
goals complicate the automation program, but 
we believe that they are not incompatible. 

The original automation feasibility study, 
conducted by a team of experts led by Gilbert 
W. King, was directed toward “a study to 
consider the practicability and advisability of 
applying mechanization to the total bibliogra- 
phical system of a large research library.” 
Even so, the team did not ignore the larger 


problem but rather emphasized in their re- 
port, Automation and the Library of Con- 
gress, that one of the goals of the Library’s 
automation program should be a national li- 
brary system through which the large and 
small library could interchange data. They 
emphasized the need for the Library to de- 
velop an automated system that would en- 
hance, rather than impair, its ability to pro- 
duce printed book catalogs and catalog cards, 
to lend materials, and to provide bibliograph- 
ic, reference, and consultant services. The 
team believed that automation could augment 
the Library’s national role through the de- 
velopment of a computer-based library net- 
work through which information could flow 
freely to libraries no longer hampered by 
their geographical remoteness from large re- 
search centers. The ultimate goal, as seen by 
the team, was for librarians to “secure for the 
individual user the benefits of the community 
of library resources.” 

Several thousand copies of Automation and 
the Library of Congress have been sold. This 
report still provides the basic framework 


@ Mrs. Markuson is head, Bibliographic Sys- 
tems Section, Information Systems Office, Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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upon which the Library’s automation pro- 
gram is based. The team’s idea that an auto- 
meted system at the Library of Congress 
wculd enhance the development of a national 
likrary network appears to be valid. The 
benefits of a national network become in- 
creasingly evident in the light of new cooper- 
ative movements centered in the Library, such 
as the National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cetaloging and the proposed National Serials 
Data Project for development of a central 
data file of information about serials. 

It seems more and more realistic to view 
the future library as a member of a system 
which uses centrally prepared bibliographic 
data in machine form and which devates an 
increasing proportion of local time and staff 
foz manipulation of these data on behalf of 
local users. That is, in the future, less local 
effort will be involved in processing of mate- 
rials and more effort will be expended on ser- 
vice to the user. 

The initial stages of LC’s own automation 
program, therefore, concentrate on azquisi- 
ticn and processing of materials in order to 
provide data for other libraries with increased 
eficiency, speed, and accuracy. The areas now 
urder investigation comprise what is defined 
as the central bibliographic system of the 
Library (acquisitions, cataloging, circulation 
ard inventory control, and reference activities 
related to the central catalog). These will be 
studied as an entire complex before automa- 
tion of any individual operations will be un- 
dertaken. Such an approach—often called the 
“total systems” approach—is necessarily in- 
vclved, time-consuming, and even tedious. 
To many, our progress has been much too 
slow; others are comforted by the thought 
that the national library is not rushing pell 
mell into automation; and still others believe 
that nothing will ever happen at all. This re- 
pert may change some attitudes by indicating 
where progress is being made in the develop- 
ment of the central system by identifying au- 
tcmated techniques which may be utilized in 
tke very near future and by describing some 
b-bliographical tools, production of which in 
machine form is already under way. 

This paper is addressed, then, to a clientele 
whose interest may be on a number of levels 
at the same time: as members of a profession 
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whose techniques and theories are undergoing a 
revolution, as users of a Library whose prod- 
ucts and services have far-reaching effects on 
the library economy, and, finally, as taxpay- 
ers interested in how the public monies are 
spent. This is a report to the stockholders. 


Automation program management 


The automation program is the responsibil- 
ity of the coordinator of information systems, 
who is assisted by a staff of about thirty, in- 
cluding research librarians, computer systems 
analysts, programmers, and clerical assistants. 
This staff conducts experiments, monitors 
contract efforts in systems analysis and com- 
puter programming, defines areas for investi- 
gation, and does long-range planning. Individ- 
ual staff members work with groups such as 
the ALA Information Science and Automa- 
tion Division, the Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Information (COSATI), the United 
States of America Standards Institute, the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, the American 
Documentation Institute, and the Federal 
Library Committee in planning programs, 
promoting standards, developing joint proj- 
ects, and conducting educational programs. 
For specific tasks, the Informations Systems 
Office staff is generally augmented by other 
Library of Congress staff members with spe- 
cial technical or language skills, by consul- 
tants from outside libraries, or by contract 
manpower. 

Programs and projects developed by the 
ISO staff are reviewed by an Automation 
Steering Committee, whose members are 
drawn from the Processing, Reference, and 
Administrative departments of the Library. 
This committee evaluates programs and 
makes recommendations to the Librarian of 
Congress. It is the belief of the Librarian, the 
committee, and the ISO staff that the 
Library’s program should be reported widely, 
that other libraries should profit by both our 
mistakes and our successes, and that constant 
involvement with the activities and plans of 
other automation groups is essential to suc- 
cess. 

A number of programs are now under way 
or in the planning stages. The largest project 
is, of course, the development of an automat- 
ed system for the central bibliographic opera- 
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tions of the Library. Distribution of English- 
language catalog records in machine-readable 
form through Project MARC (Machine-Read- 
able Catalog) has been under way for several 
months. Plans are now being developed for the 
initial phases of a National Serials data pro- 
gram. Several special studies are being per- 
formed in the Library with ISO assistance, 
among which of special importance are the 
analysis of LC filing rules for computer sort- 
ing and the analysis of the LC subject head- 
ing list in machine-readable form. 


The central bibliographic system 


The analysis, design, and implementation 
of the automated central bibiliographic sys- 
tem will be undertaken in a series of phases. 
Although it is too early to predict when actual 
implementation will begin, it is safe to say 
that there will be a carefully developed sched- 
ule for implementation, allowing for phasing 
in of certain system modules rather than the 
development of a large automated system op- 
erating in parallel with the manual system. 
Table I presents a summary of the planning 
for the new system. At the present time, Phase 
I and Phase II have been completed and work 
is under way on Phase III. A complete de- 
scription of the work involved in these three 
phases is reported in the Library Quarterly. 

The neat layout presented in Table I is, of 
course, an idealized plan of action—systems 
are not developed in such a straightforward 
manner in real life. The phases are not neatly 
cut off, one from the other. For example, in 
Phase VI, when one gets down to the dirty 
details of programming, more information 
about certain details of the present system 
will probably be required, so some Phase I 
activity will be repeated over and over during 
the successive phases. In general, however, 
each phase ends when there are enough data 
to proceed to the next step with confidence 
that there are no major areas still to be inves- 
tigated. 

The amount of time spent on Phases I and 
II may seem excessive, but it is our firm be- 
lief that the future system will not be a good 
one unless it is based on a thorough under- 
standing of the functional and operational 
characteristics of the present system. The de- 
velopment of a system which will not fail de- 


pends not, as we librarians might fondly 
hope, on the magical ability of system design- 
ets, but rather on our own ability to identify 
essential functions clearly, to state how they 
must be performed, to determine the data re- 
quired to support them, and to specify how 
users of the system search for and obtain data. 
There are a number of conceptual problems to 
be solved: how data are to be represented in 
machine form; how files are to be structured 
for efficient search, retrieval, and mainte- 
nance; how conversion of mass files can be 
accomplished; and how library operations are 
to be performed. How shall the librarian in 
performance of essentially intellectual tasks 
such as cataloging actually be assisted by au- 
tomated devices? The convenience of the 
worker in this case must clearly take prece- 
dence over the convenience of the system de- 
signer or the programmer. The ease with 
which the system may be effected should not 
sway us into acceptance of such systems 
which forever hamper us in performance of 
library work. 

At this point, it is impossible to look into 
the crystal ball and discern features of the fu- 
ture system. We do understand a little more 
clearly the features of the present system and 
can speak with some precision about it. More 
than twenty-nine divisions of the Library of 
Congress have been reviewed with respect to 
their place in, or relation to, the central bib- 
liographic system. Most of the operations of 
these divisions have been described in flow- 
chart form, and more than a thousand pages 
of such documentation have been prepared 
and studied. In a census of files in the central 
system, more than 1260 files were identified, 
some extremely important and others monu- 
mentally insignificant. The multiplicity of files 
does not necessarily indicate inefficiency in 
the present system, but it does illustrate that 
people want information arranged in a form 
convenient for the task at hand. If the central 
catalogs and files do not provide the needed 
approaches, satellite files will exist, and the 
overall effort needed for file maintenance ei- 
ther must be augmented or the quality of files 
must be reduced. 

More than 130 unique data elements used 
in the present system have been identified, 
linked with specific functions, and defined. 
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These elements include familiar items such as 
main entry, title, and publisher, as well as es- 
timated price, allotment number, exchange 
partner code, and location in LC. 

A number of statistical samples and surveys 
have been taken. A brief sample of use of the 
central file complex (Official Catalog, Main 
Catalog, Shelflist, and related files) revealed 
that as many as 640 different people use this 
file complex in a one-hour period; more ex- 
tended studies would undoubtedly show 
heavier use during certain periods of the 
year. Samples of the Official Catalog indicate 
that there are approximately eleven and one- 
half million cards in the catalog, of which 
about one and one-half million are name au- 
thority cards and 41,000 are subject authority 
cards. Cross-reference cards comprise almost 
one million cards. Other characteristics of the 
file (such as the kinds of data elements on 
certain card types and the physical condition 
of the cards) were also studied. A similar 
sample of the serial record is now under way. 

When these data are compiled in final form, 
any information of general use to the library 
community will be published. A report will be 
issued at the end of Task III so that librari- 
ans may become familiar with the type of 
system under consideration by the Library of 
Congress management. A number of studies, 
such as the Official Catalog sample mentioned 
above, will be published as separate project 
reports. Announcements of the availability of 
these, and other ISO reports, will be made 
through the Library’s Information Bulletin 
and other library journals. 

As the overall central system becomes 
defined and system goals and boundaries are 
identified, it will be possible to begin special 
projects which either test specific system con- 
cepts or aim to solve problems upon whose 
solution certain design features are posited. 
These projects may be conducted within the 
Library, at industrial facilities, in other 
libraries, or in library schools. During the 
successive phases, a number of projects will 
be identified, defined, rated according to their 
importance within the overall system objec- 
tive, and many, it is hoped, will be conducted 
and reported. 

One output from the proposed system will be 
cataloging data, both in machine-readable 


form and in the familiar printed card format. 
The distribution of machine-readable data for 
those libraries using computers would provide 
a service equivalent to the present sale of 
printed cards. A number of technical prob- 
lems are involved in handling machinable 
data, and it appeared reasonable to investi- 
gate them early and in parallel with the sys- 
tem study. These investigations have not been 
concerned with how these data would be cre- 
ated in the cental bibliographic system, that 
is, the steps in the automated system parallel 
to prėsent cataloging procedures. These oper- 
ations are part of the system study. It is the 
record itself which is under investigation. 
What fields of data, for example, should com- 
prise the record? What type of format should ` 


- these data have for efficient machine pro- 


cessing? Will the data and format allow local 
libraries to produce desired products with 
a minimum of effort? Can a standard for ma- 
chine-readable records acceptable to most 
libraries be agreed upon? How can such rec- 
ords be distributed and what would they cost? 

These questions needed to be answered. In 
order to answer them as quickly and as ac- 
curately as possible, an experimental distribu- 
tion of machine-readable cataloging data was 
developed and funded jointly by the Library 
of Congress and the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. This experiment (Project 
MARC) is a major study within the frame- 
work of the overall automation program of 
the Library. The results of the project will 
influence the system study by providing an- 
swers about one of the major products of the 
new system—catalog records in digital form 
for computer processing. 


Project MARC 
Members of the Library staff analyzed the 


requirements for handling, in machine-read- 
able form, the information presently found on 
catalog cards. The results of this analysis 
were reported in June 1965 in a report? in 
which these requirements are discussed and a 
preliminary standard format proposed. This 
report served as the basis of a number of in- 
formal meetings with library specialists, as 
well as two conferences at which representa- 
tives of various library interest groups dis- 
cussed their needs and commented on the use- 
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fulness of the proposed standard to their 
group. The results of these meetings indicated 
that there was a consensus that at least a min- 
iraum acceptable standard was possibl2. There 
was also a universal feeling that the library 
community was ready to experiment with cen- 
trally produced machine-readable data, and a 
namber of libraries volunteered to cooperate 
i. such a venture. In this spirit of coopera- 
ton, Project MARC was launched ir Febru- 
ery 1966. 

The goal behind the project was rather 
simple; the project itself required the solution 
of a number of complex problems. The 
Library of Congress would convert records 
fcr selected current catalog entries into ma- 
chine-readable form and transmit them, via 
magnetic tape reels, to participating Libraries 
on a regular basis for at least six months. At 
the participating libraries these records would 
be used as input for local processing and for 
experiments, and the librarians would report 
on their experiences. At issue were both the 
suitability of the data included in the records 
end the machine format in which the records 
were transmitted. To bring the projact into 
cperation, hundreds of consultations were 
teld; more than forty computer programs in- 
volving some 33,000 machine instructions 
ware written; manuals were prepared; staff 


trained; and equipment modified to meet 
Library of Congress requirements. Only a 
brief review of the project is reported here, 
but interested readers may wish to secure 
project reports and related materials for more 
detail. 3+ 

The MARC catalog records consist of two 
types of data: variable fields and fixed fields. 
Variable field data are comparable to that 
presently found on catalog cards and are en- 
tered on the worksheet and into the computer 
in natural language form, that is, written as 
English statements. Examples of variable 
fields are listed below (the numbers are tags 
to tell the computer what the field is, e.g., tag 
“10” equals main entry). 


Main entry 10 Cottrell, Leonard 
Dewey class number 92 913.386 
Notes 60 Bibliography: 
p. 193-95 
. Subject tracing 70 Embryology 


The record also contains fields for which 
there are no equivalents on the present cata- 
log card, although they are implied by state- 
ments on the card in most cases. These are 
fixed data fields, and data are entered in them 
in a coded form. These fields have been cho- 
sen for addition to the record because it was 
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the consensus of the librarians consulted that 
they represent categories by which librarians 
and users would want to search machine-read- 
able records. These fields provide the compu- 
ter with the capability of “comparing” rec- 
ords, just as humans might, by noting lan- 
guage, type of entry, etc.. Examples of fixed 
fields include: 


Type of entry A (A equals per- 


sonal author) 


Form of work M (M equals 


monograph) 


ENLO (ENLO equals 
London, Eng- 


land) 
GER (GER equals 


German) 


Place of publication 


Language of work 


Thus, the machine record includes all the 
data with which the cataloger and reference 
librarian have long been familiar, as well as 
certain new data elements which should pro- 
vide for more complex searching of the cata- 
log. The reader should note that the use of 
variable fields does away with the need to re- 
strict the size of any part of the catalog rec- 
ord, e.g, a title could be twenty characters 
long or 200. Fixed fields, as the name implies, 
are the same length in every record (that is, 
the code for place is always a four-character 
code, and language is always a three-charac- 
ter code), but they represent nonbibliographic 
fields. 

In Project MARC, the completed catalog 
card (called a “manuscript card”) is photocop- 
ied onto a worksheet and forwarded to proj- 
ect editors who tag the variable fields (that is, 
insert “10” before main entries; “70” before 
each subject heading, etc.) and add the fixed 
field codes. These worksheets are then sent to 
typists who transcribe the data on punched- 
paper tape typewriters. The resulting punched- 
paper tape is read directly into the compu- 
ter. The computer prints out each cata- 
log record in a worksheet format, with the 
fixed fields across the top of the page and the 
variable fields aligned vertically down the 
side. This format provides for ease in proof- 
reading and editing. As the entries are 
proofed and verified, they are removed from 
the magnetic tape which contains the tempo- 


rary records and added to a MARC Master 
Tape which contains verified records. Thus, 
only verified entries are distributed to other 
libraries. 

At present, four separate files are included 
on the final tape mailed to the MARC partici- 
pants: 1) the master catalog card record in 
LC card number sequence, 2) a brief author/ 
title list with card number (this file is auto- 
matically generated by the computer from the 
master record), 3) a descriptive cross-refer- 
ence tracing record (includes information 
necessary for utilization of name entries, such 
as cross references, notice to cancel certain 
headings, etc.), and 4) a subject cross-refer- 
ence tracing record (essentially the kind of 
data found in an entry in the LC List of Sub- 
ject Headings). The reader will see that with 
files 3 and 4, the librarian in the field would 
be provided for the first time with the neces- 
sary information about the syndetic structure 
of the LC catalog as well as the catalog record 
provided in file 1. File 2 is useful as a search- 
ing tool for those items for which the LC card 
number is not available at the local library. 

Each participant gets a magnetic tape each 
week on which files 1 and 2 are cumulative 
(that is, on the twelfth week all records en- 
tered into the system from the first week are 
interfiled) and on which files 3 and 4 are pro- 
vided on a two-week basis only (in this case. 
on the twelfth week information about head- 
ings distributed on weeks one to ten would 
no longer be available). It is expected that 
the local user would utilize files 3 and 4 to 
create his own cumulative master file of cross- 
reference records. By the time this issue of 
the Bulletin appears, some 14,000 master re- 
cords are expected to be on tape. At the pres- 
ent time, only records for titles in English are 
in Project MARC because these titles are of 
most general use, but the system is capable of 
handling most languages using the Roman al- 
phabet. Of course, many records for English- 
language titles include headings and notes 
which require the use of diacritical marks. 

In order for results from the MARC users 
to be reported in time to be of use to the sys- 
tem designers, it was decided that the Library 
of Congress would supply a set of computer 
programs to each participant. These programs 
are primarily printing programs—they allow 
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the MARC user to print out records from 
eath of the four files described above. 
Libraries can print 1) a worksheet for local 
use in the same format as the MARC editors’ 
proofsheet described above, 2) a full set of 
catalog cards with overprinted headings (the 
program will handle titles requiring up to two 
continuation cards), and 3) cross-reference 
tracing records for both name and subject en- 
tries. 

Librarians who are averse to upper-case 
computer printout will be pleased to know 
that these programs will print records in ei- 
ther upper-case or upper-and-lower-cese, de- 
pending upon the equipment available in the 
lecal library. The Library of Congress com- 
pater print train has 120 characters including 
uper- and lower-case and the diacriticals for 
most European languages. 

The user library receives a weekly tape and 
two printed packing lists: one of the LC card 
mumbers for the records on the tape and the 
ather a brief author/title index of the card 
numbers represented on the tape. This allows 
the user to search the printed produc-s man- 
ually, if access to a computer is not im- 
mediately available, and to select items for 
which machine-readable copy is available. 

The MARC system includes manuals of 
procedures for editing, tagging, and punching 
catalog data; code books for fixed fields such 
as language, publisher, and place; computer 
programs for generating the MARC records 
at LC; and computer programs for produc- 
ton of printed products at the participating 
institutions. MARC users are responsible for 
producing additional programs for machine 
ssarching of bibliographic records, produc- 
ton of special tools and indexes, and for 
cther local uses. These programs will be made 
zvailable to LC for analysis and distribution, 
as desired, to other participants. 

There are sixteen libraries participating in 
tae MARC pilot project: Argonne National 
Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois; University of 
California; University of Chicago; University 
af Florida, Gainesville; Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta; Harvard University; 
Irdiana University, Bloomington; University 
cf Missouri, Columbia; Montgomerv County, 
Maryland, School System; Nassau County, 
New York; National Agricultural Library, 
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Washington, D.C.; Redstone Arsenal, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama; Rice University, Houston; 
University of Toronto; Washington State 
Library, Olympia; and Yale University. 
Many of these libraries have accepted respon- 
sibility for duplicating tapes and programs 
for subsequent distribution to secondary users 
(distribution from LC is still restricted to the 
sixteen libraries listed above) in order to 
widen both the type of library involved in the 
program and the geographic area covered. 
Comments from both primary and secondary 
participants will be studied by LC in evalua- 
tion of the project. 

The MARC Project experience will be ana- 
lyzed to determine the kind of service which 
the Library of Congress should provide for 
distribution of machine-readable records on a 
permanent basis. Experience with the project 
will lead to evaluation of both the internal LC 
operation and the external use of the record 
by the participants. It is too early to summa- 
rize the results, although perhaps two conclu- 
sions are already evident. At the Library of 
Congress it would be desirable to create the 
record by use of an “on-line” console tied di- 
rectly to the computer, and it would be useful 
if at least some of the tagging were done by 
the catalogers instead of by project editors. 
There is already a feeling that it is time to 
agree upon a standard machine-readable re- 
cord so that libraries can begin to develop 
programs and procedures with confidence that 
formats will not change drastically over the 
next few years. Such a standard will probably 
be developed by 1968. 


Related projects 


There are a number of projects under way 
or in the initial planning stages related to the 
larger efforts described above. The Library of 
Congress Automation Techniques Exchange 
(LOCATE) is an agency within the Informa- 
tion Systems Office which seeks to identify 
every library in the U.S. or abroad which has 
an ongoing automation project and to gather 
documentation (reports, formats, informal 
descriptions, etc.) about each project. This 
file is a working tool for the ISO staff and 
will be the basis of a number of reports and 
bibliographies as the collection and service 
are developed. (The first bibliography pro- 
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duced with the aid of LOCATE staff and 
based to some extent on the LOCATE collec- 
tion is presented in this issue of the Bulletin.) 
Librarians are urged to report their automa- 
tion projects to LOCATE. 

The Processing Department at the Library 
is working jointly with the ISO staff on two 
projects of great importance to further auto- 
mation efforts. One project is the analysis of 
the subject headings used by the Library 
from the point of view of their suitability for 
computer processing. This analysis will be 
aided by having a data base in machine form 
for experimentation—the LC subject headings 
have been converted to machine-readable 
form, and the 7th edition of the List of Sub- 
ject Headings was produced by photocompo- 
sition from magnetic tapes. 

The second project is the analysis of filing 
rules to determine changes which might be 
needed either in the rules or the structure of 
the headings, or both, for computer manipu- 
lation of catalog records. Programming of 
filing rules is a prerequisite for computer pro- 
duction of book catalogs and will be of great 
importance for sophisticated use of the com- 
puter in production of bibliographies, cata- 
logs, and other printed listings. Reports on 
these projects, which are just now getting 
under way, will be made available as progress 
warrants. 


In summary 


From the developments noted in this paper, 
it is clear that the Library of Congress is tak- 
ing - automation seriously. Experiments are 
under way, the results of which may influence 
each and every working librarian. 

Many of the developments which may re- 
sult from the LC system study may be trans- 
ferable to other libraries, but many smaller 
libraries will find these too sophisticated or 
too costly to use direcly. These libraries may 
have to develop their own systems, use service 
bureaus, or join regional groups. The exper- 
iences within the Library of Congress and in 
the field, however, should contribute to an in- 
creased understanding of the role automation 
will play during the next few decades. 

These experiences will also be enhanced if 
each librarian will accept responsibility for 
keeping abreast of developments and offering 


comments and advice when he approves or 
disapproves of proposed features of the new 
Library of Congress system. Many improve- 
ments in the MARC Project, for example, re- 
sulted from unsolicited as well as solicited 
comments, and librarians in the field are en- 
couraged to view LC automation projects as 
something about which they have a right and 
duty to comment. Obviously not all sugges- 
tions can be assimilated into the new system, 
but they might provide additional insight for 
the system designer and in some manner 
influence developments. 

John Donne’s statement that “no man is an 
island, entire of itself” is equally applicable to 
libraries. Even the largest library in the world 
is not self-sufficient—it has neither all the ma- 
terials, the financial resources, nor the human 
talent required to solve all of the important 
problems of our time. This lack of self- 
sufficiency among libraries will become more 
and more apparent as we try to provide en- 
riched service to an increasingly educated and 
sophisticated clientele. The need for financial 
and human resources will be ever more evi- 
dent as librarians acquire and use complex 
machinery such as computers, on-line con- 
soles, and photocomposers, and as they begin 
to convert huge data files. Cooperation among 
libraries in both the planning and execution 
of automation programs is mandatory. The 
Library of Congress is pursuing its own pro- 
gram in this light; progress may be slower, 
but the benefits will be surer. 
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Determinin g the Cost 


of Library Automation 


be Paul J. Fasana 


The cost of library automation is widely dis- 
cussed, yet few factual data on this topic 
are available either in the published literature 
or from other sources. In general, one gets 
th= impression that library automation is ex- 
pensive. Beyond this there seem to be only 
ccnjecture and dispute--the conjecture cen- 
tezing on the anticipated efficiencies and sav- 
inas that will occur once a computer-based 
system is designed and implemented and the 
dispute centering on how to assess the cost of 
a_tomated library procedures. 

Conjecture about presumed efficiencies will 
remain academic until a number of operating 
ccmputer systems are implemented and actual 
experience is gained. In the meantime, it is 
‘important to develop a methodology for as- 
sessing truly comparative costs for automated 
ard manual library procedures, so that valid 
evaluative statements about automated Library 
systems can be made. Cost figures in them- 
seves are meaningless; they gain signiticance 
orly when considered in relation to some- 
thing. Automated library procedures should 
be compared to the cost of similar procedures 
in a manual system, assuming they are replac- 
inz one. This statement is deceptively simple, 
however, because there is little agreement as to 
which procedures in different systems are 
similar and even less agreement as to what 
costs can be appropriately assigned te auto- 
mated library procedures. 

An attempt is made in this paper to suggest 
a methodology for quantitatively evaluating 
actomated library systems. The methodology 


e Mr. Fasena is assistant coordinator of cata- 
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is based on analyzing both manual and auto- 
mated library systems and comparing the re- 
sulting quantitative data. Admittedly, simple 
quantitative measurement and evaluation of 
systems will at best be incomplete and possi- 
bly misleading. Qualitative factors must also 
be considered. An attempt is made, therefore, 
to suggest what these qualitative factors are 
and how they might be used for evaluation 
purposes. 


Techniques of system analysis 


To most librarians, the cost of computers 
seems astronomical and frightening. If these 
costs were compared with the costs of present 
manual library procedures, however, they 
would not seem so great. The fact is that 
many librarians do not know the costs of 
their present manual system and seem not to 
want to know. Even more important, some li- 
brarians are unwilling or unable to evaluate 
the efficiency of their present systems. Before 
the cost of computers or the efficiency of auto- 
mation can be considered, librarians must find 
out how well their present manual system is 
functioning and what it costs. They can only 
hope to do this by applying the techniques of 
management science to their libraries. 

System analysis is one of these techniques. 
It is not, as many believe, something one does 
only when considering automation. Nor is it 
simply stopwatch measurement of individual 
procedures. System analysis is a series of ana- 
lytical techniques, and it treats each system as 
an organized, integrated, functioning unity of 
activity. Computer technology has greatly em- 
phasized the need for system analysis because 
the use of computers requires extremely de- 
tailed knowledge, not only of what is done in 
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a system but also of how it is done. Compu- 
ters must be instructed on the simplest level to 
perform each step in a procedure. Before de- 
sign of a system is contemplated, the librarian 
must know in detail how the total system 
functions, regardless of whether the system is 
manual or automated. 

Too often librarians are satisfied to change 
procedures here and there and are not con- 
cerned with the effect these changes may have 
on the overall efficiency of the system. As a 
consequence, many systems that have evolved 
in libraries are often grossly inefficient. Using 
the techniques of system analysis helps to in- 
sure overall efficiency. i 

System analysis is carried out in essentially 
three phases.* In the first phase, the present 
system is carefully analyzed. Forms and files 
are identified, described, and measured; pro- 
cedures are flow charted; and time and unit 
costs are calculated. The result of this phase 
is precise quantitative data about the existing 
system. In phase two, data gathered in phase 
one is evaluated and analyzed, and the deci- 
sion is made to design a new system or to 
modify existing procedures. In phase three, 
general design of the new system is undertak- 
en in sufficient detail to allow the designer to 
make quantitative comments about it. 

Once the design has been formulated and 
documented (i.e, once system analysis is 
complete), the designer compares the old sys- 





tem and the proposed system to learn the 
comparative efficiencies of the systems. Com- 
parison can be made with regard to several 
factors, such as accuracy, reliability, pro- 
cessing times, and cost. For the purpose of 
this paper, however, only cost comparison 
will be considered. 

Cost analysis of a proposed machine system 
is complicated. Costs, however, are usually 
thought of as being either development costs 
or operating costs. Development costs are 
capital or one-time costs; operating costs are 
the direct costs of running an ongoing system. 
For costing purposes, development costs are 
usually amortized over a five- to seven-year 
period and added to the operating costs of the 
system. 

Precise differentiation between these two 
types of cost is difficult in actual practice. In 
the following listing of various costs, however, 
some indication of the relation between devel- 
opment and operating charges for each is at- 
tempted. 

l. Design. This element of cost includes 
both the analysis of the old system and the 
design of the new. Major design costs come 
during initial development of the system. De- 
sign, however, does not stop once the new sys- 
tem is implemented; operating systems, espe- 
cially computer-based systems, require con- 
tinued monitoring and modification. 

2. Machine costs. Knowing what is to be 
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dore, the designer selects a machine or a sys- 
tera of machines best suited to the job. He 
faces a critical decision at this point: Should 
he use machines immediately availakle or 
should he try to anticipate machines that are 
about to become available? There is no an- 
swaer to this question, but experience has 
shcwn that the first option is the safer course. 
Marufacturers have a way of advertising ma- 
chines which either fail to materialize, or 
wh-ch, if they do materialize, differ consider- 
ably from their preliminary descriptions and 
the claims made for them. 

Machines are frequently rented rather than 
purchased, in which case the rental cost cf the 
machine becomes a straightforward con- 
tinuing operating cost. If machines are pur- 
chased, the cost is usually amortized over a 
period of three to five years. Calculating ma- 
chine costs in an operating system is nct al- 
ways simple. For both purchased and rented 
macxines, the total monthly cost and the ac- 
tual use of the machine must be considered in 
relation to each other. For example, if a ma- 
chin2 rents for $1000 a month and is used 
only ten hours a month, the actual cost to the 
systera is $1C0 per hour, not, say, $1.40. For 
unit costing purposes, if the $1000 machine is 
an input device and it takes five minutes to 
enco le a singie entry on it, the cost to the sys- 
tem Í encoding the entry is then $8.33, not 
161% sents. The per hour cost, that is to say, 
must reflect the actual use of the machine, not 
the idzal situation where the machine is used 
100 rer cent of the time. 

In many universities and governmental in- 
stalla:ions, libraries are not charged for com- 
puter time. When this occurs, the designer 
may want to estimate what computer time 
woulc cost and include this cost in his calcu- 
lations. Since hourly costs for computers vary 
greatly from one installation to another, the 
designer should include computer running 
times and a description of the machine 
configration with all published machine cost 
estimetes. 

3. Programming. The major cost of pro- 
gramming occurs when the program is first 
written. Programming costs are usually ccn- 
sidered as one-time development costs. This is 
mislea-ting, because programs, like system de- 
sign, must be continually maintained and 
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modified after the system becomes operation- 
al. Therefore, the operating cost of the system 
will also normally include a certain amount of 
programming. 

Programming costs break down into three 
types: 1) design, 2) writing, and 3) “debug- 
ging” (i.e. testing programs on the computer 
and correcting mistakes and problems in 
order to make them operational). Debugging 
often requires considerable computer and pro- 
grammer time and is probably the most expen- 
sive part of programming. Computer time 
used for debugging should be included as part 
of programming rather than as machine costs. 

The choice of the programming language 
can also affect machine costs in an operating 
system. The most economical language for a 
program used continually for processing large 
quantities of data is machine language. Ma- 
chine language, however, is the most difficult 
and time-consuming for a programmer to 
write and to debug and is the least flexi- 
ble to maintain and modify. It also has the 
disadvantage of applying normally only to 
one -particular machine configuration. Using 
machine language, therefore, increases pro- 
gramming costs and reduces computer run- 
ning costs. | 

Instead of machine language, higher level 
languages (e.g, COBOL, FORTRAN, etc.) 
may be used instead. Higher level languages 
are simpler to write and debug but operate 
somewhat less efficiently on the computer. 
Therefore, programming costs are decreased 
while computer costs may be increased. As a 
rough example, a program written in machine 
language might take three months to write 
and debug, while the same program written in 
a higher level language might take only one 
month. Programs in machine language are 
generally considered to be at least three times 
(and some estimates range as high as five 
times) as difficult to write in as those in 
higher level languages. In terms of computer 
processing times, the machine level program 
might run 25 per cent faster than the higher 
level Janguage program. 

Another factor to consider is the adaptabil- 
ity of the resulting programs. Computers 
change rapidly in design, and new genera- 
tions of computers appear every three to five 
years. As each generation of computer ap- 
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pears, existing programs often must be rewrit- 
ten or recompiled if new machines are pur- 
chased to run the old programs. Machine lan- 
guage programs usually have to be scrapped 
and completely rewritten, whereas higher level 
programs can usually be mechanically recom- 
piled and used with the new computer. The 
investment in programs written in a higher 
level language will, therefore, probably offset 
the increased machine cost of using such pro- 
grams. 

4. Input-output costs. Preparing input for 
the computer is a relatively minor design con- 
sideration but can greatly affect the operating 
cost of a system. Many designers in the past 
have designed input procedures and formats 
to accommodate the computer, rather than 
accommodating the computer to efficient input 
procedures. The type of worksheet used to 
code input for many library systems is the 
large, grid-type IBM worksheet that requires 
individual characters drawn into separate 
blocks. Filling in these worksheets is time- 
consuming and difficult. For example, if in a 
cataloging system a cataloger fills out a work- 
sheet, cataloging time increases and becomes 
a continuing operating cost. Simpler work- 
sheets, with continuous, variable length cod- 
ing fields, can be designed and used for input, 
but their use requires additional program- 
ming effort and may require greater machine 
capability. The increased programming cost, 
however, is probably more than justified in 
terms of the overall efficiency of the system. 

Printout capability is another instance in 
which trade-offs exist between operating costs 
and system efficiency. Until recently, high- 
speed computer printers handled upper-case 
characters only. Therefore upper and lower 
cases were disregarded, simplifying input pro- 
cedures. The printout resulting from such 
input creates problems, however, and may 
even result in the loss of information from the 
text. Recently, high-speed printers have been 
designed to print upper- and lower-case letters 
but at the sacrifice of two-thirds of the 
printing speed (200 lines per minute as op- 
posed to 600 lines per minute) and at the cost 
of increased programming effort. Here the de- 
signer must decide whether upper- and lower- 
case printout is essential for his system and 
must justify the increased cost. 


5. Conversion costs. Computer systems ma- 
nipulate data in machine-readable form; data 
in a manual system is in graphic form. Re- 
placing a manual system with a machine sys- 
tem requires that data files be converted to 
machine-readable form. Converting data nor- 
mally requires at least re-keying on a key- 
punch or tape typewriter and possibly a sub- 
stantial amount of editing. Depending on the 
nature and/or permanence of the files, file 
conversion can therefore be costly. A perma- 
nent bibliographic store, such as a card cata- 
log, will require substantial conversion cost; 
whereas a temporary bibliographic store, such 
as an acquisition file which continually 
purges itself, will cost substantially less since 
it can be keyed gradually. Since the file is 
usually converted expressly for the new sys- 
tem, the conversion cost is usually considered 
a development cost. 

6. Implementation costs. Once designed, a 
new system must be implemented. Implemen- 
tation involves either replacing an old system 
entirely or gradually introducing and inte- 
grating new procedures over a period of time. 
In either case, the designer closely monitors 
and adjusts his conceptual system to fit the 
actual situation and must often modify his 
design to meet unanticipated circumstances. 
Personnel must be trained to perform new 
procedures, and manuals for their instruction 
must be written. These costs are essentially de- 
velopment costs. 

7. Building costs. Substantial building mod- 
ifications are almost inevitable when instal- 
ling machines. Computers, for example, re- 
quire air conditioning and new power cables. 
The initial building modifications are de- 
velopment costs, but their maintenance then 
becomes part of continuing costs. 

8. Personnel costs. Implementing a new 
system, as noted above, requires retraining of 
personnel. In addition, new or different kinds 
of personnel may be required. Simple retrain- 
ing is primarily a development cost; but if 
additional personnel or new types of person- 
nel with different qualifications are required, 
they become part of the operating cost, as 
well as adding to such development costs ‘as 
writing job descriptions, determining pay 
scales, recruiting, hiring, and so forth. The 
problem of personnel with different qualifica- 
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tions should be considered carefully. Usually, 
higner qualifications and therefore higher sal- 
aries are recuired. Salary can be a problam in 
itseli, but a possibly more significant problem 
is the availability of such personnel; if a con- 
tinuing supply of skilled personnel canrot be 
prcvided the system is likely to fail. 

9. Supplies. In computer-based systems, dif- 
ferent kinds and greater quantities of sup- 
plies are needed. Most of these costs are re- 
curring and should be considered operating 
costs, although certain initial supplies, such as 
special tub-files and magnetic tapes, are ex- 
pensive and peculiar to the needs of a compu- 
ter and should be considered as development 
costs. The problem of supplies in a computer- 
based system is often overlooked or not con- 
sidered in any depth. For example, a seeming- 
ly simple matter such as paper can significantly 
affect the cost of an operating system. In 
batched type operation where periodic print- 
outs are required, the paper alone represents 
a sizeable percentage of total expenditure. A 
printout of a circulation file can run to saveral 
hundred pages with several copies requir2d; in 
such a situation the cost of supplies for pro- 
ducing the printout may amount to many dol- 
lars per month. 


Camparing systems 


“nce data about the old system and the 
new system have been gathered, one can begin 
to compare costs and formulate evaluative 
comments about the two systems. Extreme 
care is needed to determine what to compare 
ani how to compare it. In general, one cannot 
compare single procedures but must consider 
series of procedures in both systems. For ex- 
ample, the cost of typing a catalog card can- 
not be equated with encoding a bibliographic 
encry. In the first, the only product is a single 
catalog card. In the second, the product is a 
méchine-readable bibliographic record which 
can, using appropriate programs and ma- 
chines, be used in a variety of ways with no 
additional input or encoding effort. Tke ma- 
chine record can be used automatically to 
create catalog card sets, accessions lists, book- 
fozm catalogs, spine labels, and book cards. 
Omce these products are made, the same ma- 
chine record can be added to a machine file 
foz searching and retrieval purposes. 
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In comparing the two systems in this exam- 
ple, each of the products produced in the 
manual system should first be assigned a liter- 
al cost, and these costs should then be added 
together. This composite figure could then be 
compared with the cost of producing the same 
products in the machine system. Note that this 
approach does not consider such additional 
products or services as the accumulated ma- 
chine file and its search capability. These fac- 
tors are important and should be considered, 
but there is some doubt whether this can be 
done quantitatively. 

Determining the cost of a product or ser- 
vice in either the manual or machine system 
is not relevant in this quantitative context un- 
less it can be compared with the cost of 
similar products or services in the alternative 
system. Additional products and services, 
made available with the design of a machine 
system and dissimilar to any capabilities of 
the manual system, can only be described 
qualitatively by the process of systems analy- 
sis. This does not mean they have no value; 
rather it means that a subjective evaluation of 
the product by the librarian is necessary be- 
fore its worth can be added to the balance in 
comparative costing. Subjective evaluation of 
qualitatively describable products is important 
in judging a machine system, however, as the 
following examples illustrate. 

When the volume of data handled by a sys- 
tem grows, additional personnel often must be 
added to a manual system in direct propor- 
tion to the increased volume; since in most 
manual systems personnel costs are so signifi- 
cant that they determine the overall system 
cost, and the cost of a manual system generally 
rises in direct proportion to the volume of data 
handled, As shown in a previous example, a 
large part of a machine system’s cost is the 
overhead of merely having the machine on 
rental. This overhead cost remains constant 
even though the volume of data processed 
rises. Therefore, the unit cost of processing 
data in a machine system decreases as the vol- 
ume of data handled increases. An added fac- 
tor is that space and other physical limitations 
in a manual system set a ceiling on the number 
of personnel who can perform the same proce- 
dure at the same time; therefore, as volume 
increases, additional personnel cannot always 
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be added in a manual system to cope with it. 
At this point, the system will break down. 

A corollary to this personnel consideration 
is the fact that skilled personnel are becoming 
costlier and less readily available, while com- 
puters are becoming cheaper per data record 
processed and more available. 

In a machine system, the files produced are 
more flexible than files in a manual system. 
Because of costs and the inherent nature of 
graphic records, librarians in the past have 
been constrained to make and maintain files 
with a limited number of access points. The 
card catalog, for example, allows for author, 
title, series, and subject access. Access by 
date, language, and geographic area is not 
possible directly. In a machine system, access 
by any data element included in the input re- 
cord is possible and can be achieved relatively 
quickly and automatically. This flexibility, 
coupled with the computer’s enormous speed, 
gives new dimension to the possible services 
that a library can provide and should be con- 
sidered in the qualitative evaluation of such a 
system. 

It should be obvious from these examples 
that it is frequently impossible to assign an 
actual dollar value to the product or service 
provided. At best one makes an evaluative 
judement regarding the importance for the 
efficiency of the system as a whole. The judg- 
ment will be highly subjective and will usual- 
ly depend on the librarian’s or the designer’s 
impression and experience rather than on em- 
pirical fact. 

Assessing costs of automation in libraries 
and trying to view them in a meaningful con- 
text is an extremely complicated procedure 
and at present there is no generally acceptable 
way of doing it. This paper has attempted, 
however, to suggest the following points: 

1. Costs are meaningful only if they are 
considered in context and compared with 
something. 

2. One valid comparison that can be made 
is between the costs of an existing system and 
an automated system. Therefore, detailed 
analysis of a manual system is necessary be- 
fore a decision about a comparable machine 
system can be made. 

3. Care should be taken in comparing 
manual and machine systems to be sure that 


like things have been measured for compari- 
son. 

4. Development costs and operating costs 
must be distinguished when computing actual 
costs in a machine system. It is difficult to as- 
sign with certainty costs to one of theze two 
categories, but the designer must know zener- 
ally into which category a given cost should 
be assigned and the overall relationship be- 
tween development and operating costs. 

5. Since cost is primarily a quantitative 
measure of a system, it is but one of several 
factors (and possibly not even the most im- 
portant factor) to consider in evaluating an 
automated system. Other factors, designated 
as qualitative factors in this paper, must also 
be considered when evaluating an automated 
system. They include such items as operating 
efficiency, reliability, services renderec, and 
growth potential. ece 

* For a fuller discussion, see E. A. Chapman 


and P. L. St. Pierre, Systems Analysis and Design 
as Related to Library Operations (Wiley, 1967 ). 
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Data Processing in the 


Library School Curriculum 


by Robert M. Hayes 


Data processing has finally become of more 
than theoretical importance to libraries. The 
Likrary of Congress is now actively engaged 
in major projects for mechanization. Univer- 
sity libraries are automating one or another 
clerical process, and several are engeged in 
the development of systems for total bib- 
lioszaphic control. The growth of public 
library systems and statewide library net- 
worss is creating a demand for mechanized 
precessing centers able to produce bock cata- 
logs and provide other centralized services 
from computer data bases. The Medical 
Likrary Assistance Act has given the National 
Likrary of Medicine an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to advance the quality of information 
services to the medical community, and mech- 
antzation occupies a preeminent role in their 
plarning. The State Technical Services Act 
has given the Department of Commerce, 
through its Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, a comparable 
opportunity to advance the quality of infor- 
mation services to business and industry, and 
again mechanized reference services have 
been explicitly included in the planning. 
Meny of the professional societies and ab- 
strasting journals have active programs for 
mechanizing their publication processes, most 
of them with the expectation that the resulting 
magnetic tape data bases would be used as 
part of the national, library-based informa- 
tion network. 

The result is an unprecedented demand for 
competence by librarians in data processing 


è Mr. Hayes is director of the Institute of Li- 
brary Research, University of Califorr.ic, Los 


Angeles. 
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technology and in the techniques of systems 
analysis so necessary for effective use of 
mechanization. The major research libraries 
have either already added library “systems 
analysts” to their staffs or are actively search- 
ing for personnel qualified for such positions. 
The federally supported programs require 
personnel of comparable background in both 
librarianship and the computer field. And the 
recent federal legislation providing direct sup- 
port to public and school library growth has 
created the same kinds of requirements for 
library personnel. 

In part, the needs of the moment have been 
met by attracting people with experience in 
data processing into work in libraries; this has 
been particularly effective in the large federal 
library projects. In part, the needs have been 
met by data processing clinics, special short 
courses, and ad hoc training programs by 
which existing library personnel have been 
introduced to the technology. And in part, but 
only with limited effectiveness, the needs have 
been met by calling on data processing firms 
and individuals as consultants. 

These measures are mere stopgaps, how- 
ever. The needs are far greater than such 
measures can satisfy, and the only real solu- 
tion is a continuing flow of graduates from 
professional library schools with this kind of 
technical competence already an integral part 
of their education. Of course, school after 
school has recognized the need, and each is 
struggling to find ways of including data pro- 
cessing in its curriculum without perverting 
the essential character of library education. 
The difficulties are great: Where do we get 
the faculty to teach such courses? How do we 
design them around the qualifications and in- 
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terests of students, the majority of whom have 
had nontechnical academic backgrounds and 
are frequently alarmed by the “other cul- 
ture”? How do we reconcile the deep-seated 
humanistic traditions of librarianship with 
the formalistic approaches of technology? In 
other words, how do we place systems analy- 
sis, data processing, and information science 
in proper perspective with the traditions and 
professional requirements of librarianship? 
The particular approach which is summa- 
rized in this report is that adopted at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. It con- 
sists of a succession of four courses: The first 
is a relatively elementary introduction to the 
principles of systems analysis and data pro- 
cessing, with emphasis on those judgmental 
issues in evaluation with which the librarian 
should be concerned; it is a required course 
for all MLS graduates. The second is a de- 
‘tailed examination of data processing applica- 
tions to library operations, with emphasis on 
computer programming and on methods anal- 
ysis; it is an elective for both MLS and MSIS 
(Master of Science in Information Science) 
graduates. The third is a detailed study of the 
methods and techniques of systems analysis as 
applied to information systems; it is an elec- 
tive for MLS graduates and required for all 
MSIS graduates. And the fourth is a seminar 
in information science, in which the areas of 
research in both system design and informa- 
tion handling are studied by the student, with 


the intent of leading to independent res2erch of 
his own; it is required of all MSIS graduates. 
The next several sections summazite the 
content of each of these courses, the adoroach 
to presentation of them, and the major peda- 
gogical tools used in them. As such, -bey de- 
scribe the particular approach used at UCLA; 
however, comparable courses, with ditferent 
emphasis but with basically the same land of 
content, are now in existence in a large num- 
ber of schools. Table 1 is a listing of those 
courses given at universities througkcut the 
country which have roughly the same irent. 


Introduction to library systems anal-sis 


The purpose of this course is to irt-oduce 
the MLS student to the technology >: com- 
puting in such a way that he will see -t in the 
total context of library purposes and goals, 
not as either a panacea or a disaster. Tie em- 
phasis is therefore on the systems approach, 
which starts from goals and purposes, which 
continually evaluates alternatives in tems of 
them, and which views data processing technol- 
ogy as simply one tool among a large ~ariety 
which can be used. 

The structure of the course can be =en in 
the sequence of topics shown in Table =. It is 
organized around an eleven- to twelv2-week 
quarter. The weeks can be roughly civided 
into three parts: the first week, whick is an 
introduction; the next five weeks, wh.ch pre- 
sent the general issues involved in s stems 
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TABLE 1 
University Programs on Cata Processing and Information Systems 


Courses on “methods analysis” for librarians are grouped in Column 1 with those on ‘‘library 
sysems analysis,” although they have somewhat different purposes. Courses on ‘information 
retaeval” which emphasize mechanization are grouped in Column 2 with those on “‘data process- 
ingan the library.” If courses appear to emphasize the systems problems in application to different 
infermation problems, they are in Colimn 3 with courses on “information systems analysis.” 
Coarses with a strong research emphasis are grouped in Column 4. Courses for special librarian- 
shia, information specialization, and documentation have not been included, although many 
devote part of their content to discussion of automated systems. 


University 1 2 3 4 
*American University x x 
C_tholic University x 
*C_-negie Institute of Technology x x 
C-_umbia University x N 
*Cm=rznell University x x 
D-2xel Institute of Technology 
Emory University 
FErida State University 
*G=-orgia Institute of Technology 
Irdiana University 
*Lehigh University 
*M=ssachusetts Institute of Technology 
*Pr-due University 
Ratgers University x 
SEnmons College 
Srracuse University x 
University of British Columbia 
University of California, L.A. 
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University of California, Berkeley x x x x 
University of Chicago x 
University of Illinois x 
University of Kentucky x 
University of Maryland x x x x 
University of Michigan x 
University of Minnesota x x 
University of North Carolina x 
University of Oklahoma x 

*University of Pennsylvania x x 
University of Pittsburgh x x x 
University of Texas x 
University of Southern California x 
University of Washington x 

*Unriversity of Wisconsin x X 
Western Michigan University x 
Veestern Reserve University x x x x 


*Wonlibrary school programs 
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analysis; and the last five weeks which pre- 
sent data processing technology. Normally, 
there will be a written exam after week six 
and a final, as shown in week twelve. 

During the first week, the introductory sec- 
tion, the intent is to familiarize the student 
with the general context of library data pro- 
cessing today, with emphasis on the growth of 
library networks, the various federal mecha- 
nization projects, etc. These provide the ratio- 
nale for the immediate interest in library sys- 
tems analysis and thus represent an incentive 
and stimulus of student interest. 

The second section presents a more or less 
traditional approach to systems analysis but 
with perhaps a more than usual emphasis on 
criteria for evaluation. Among the traditional 
techniques covered, we include flow charting, 
Ganit charting, time and motion study, forms 
design, procedural analysis, etc. In this re- 
spect, the content is comparable to typical 
“methods analysis” courses. But during weeks 
two, three, and six, the importance of evalua- 
tion is heavily emphasized, particularly in 
terms of qualitative criteria of library effec- 
tiveness. The section then concludes with dis- 
cussion of cost-effectiveness as the basis for 
modern system evaluation, and, in this con- 
text, the possibility of a cost accounting sys- 
tem for library operations is presented as a 
tool for library administration as well as the 
basis for design and evaluation of new sys- 
tems. 

The third section is also a more or less tra- 
ditional approach to the teaching of data pro- 
cessing technology, except perhaps for the rel- 
atively greater emphasis placed upon coding 
and storage of data, with the “computer” as 
such being presented only at the very end of 
the course. As a result, the student is given 
only enough knowledge about the role of pro- 
gramming for him to appreciate, on the one 
hand, the immense capabilities which the pro- 
grammed general purpose computer provides, 
and, on the other hand, the even more im- 
mense problems which arise when the pro- 
grams must be written to make them a reality. 
In this respect, the primary point of the entire 
course is brought to a final focus: The issue 
is never “can the computer do it?” (which 
the students always start by asking) but rath- 
er “should it?” 


The sequence of presentation and the rela- 
tive emphasis reflect the necessity of teeching 
students who, even though they may be ma- 
ture graduates, have little knowledge ot even 
such simple topics as binary coding. The in- 
tent, therefore, is to bring the students step by 
step through the arithmetic of coding, the 
methods of communicating with machinery, 
and the various means of storing data in ma- 
chine-processible form before discussing pro- 
cessing. The emphasis on “storage” is partic- 
ularly important because it reflects the char- 
acter of the library problem in camtrast 
with other applications of computers. 

A term paper is the primary pedagogical 
tool for tying the successive parts cf the 
course together. It provides the students with 
the discipline of their own work; it forces 
them to relate the classroom lectures and 
their own reading to a chosen prcblem. 
Specifically, early in the course, each student 
chooses an area of library operation ‘e.g., 
circulation, catalog production, serial rezords, 
reference retrieval) as the focus of his term 
paper. The paper itself then consists o- four 
parts: Part one is a detailed description of the 
chosen area in terms of its functions and role 
in serving total library needs; it incluces a 
block diagram or some other appropriate 
method of formalized description. Part zwo is 
an enumeration of the quantitative issues in- 
volved in an evaluation of alternative s}stems 


TABLE 2 
Course Outline: 
Introduction to Library Systems Analysts 


Week 1. Current Trends in Library Data 
Processing and Networks 
. The Approach of Systems Analysis 
. Definition of Library Goals end Ob- 
jectives 
4. Planning and Implementing Labrary 
Systems 
5. Methods of System Descripticn 
6. System Evaluation and Cosz Ac- 
counting 
7. Coding of Data 
8. Input, Output, and Display of Data 
9, Punched Card Processing 
10. Storage of Data 
11. Computer Hardware and Software 
12. Final Examination 
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and methods of performing the functions 
specified in part one; this must be more than 
simply a listing, however, since each parame- 
ter must ke associated with those specific 
functions which it affects. Part three is a com- 
parable enumeration of the qualitative issues 
relating to library goals for service; again, 
these must 5e related to the specific functions 
which they affect. Part four is then a detailed 
descziption of a particular mechanized system 
in a particular library, together with an 
evaluation of its effectiveness in terms of the 
criteria defined in parts two and thrze. 


Datz processing in the library 


Library systems analysis and data pro- 
cessing applications were originally integral 
parts of a one-semester course. However, with 
the shange at UCLA to the quarter schedule, 
it has become necessary to present the appli- 
caticns of data processing to library opera- 
tions in a separate course, as a natural succes- 
sor :o the course on library systems analysis 
discassed above. Table 3 presents the se- 
quezce of topics to be covered, based on an 
eleven- to twelve-week quarter. Again, the 
couzse can be roughly divided into three sec- 
tions: the first, an introductory week present- 
ing the concept of “total library systems”; the 
second, a seven-week coverage of essentially 
clerical areas of library operation; and the 
third, a three-week coverage of those applica- 
tions in support of the intellectual, service 
functions of library operation. 

This course, in the form outlined, is still in 
the >rocess of development, including in par- 


TABLE 3 
Cou-se Outline: 
Dat= Processing in the Library 


Week 1. 
2. Library Administrative Systems 
3. Acquisitions and Ordering Systems 
4. Catalog Production Systems 
5. Serial Record Systems 
6. Circulation Control Systems 
7 
8 
9 


Total Library Systems 


. Interlibrary Loan Systems 
. File Conversion and Input Systems 
. Subject Authority Control Systems 
10. Mechanized Indexing Systems 
11. Information Retrieval, Systems 
12. Final Examination 
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ticular a laboratory of computer programs, 
representative data bases, and peripheral de- 
vices by use of which the student can obtain 
actual experience in the operation of compu- 
ter based systems. When this becomes a reali- 
ty, each class will be required to program—in 
some appropriate language—an expansion of 
the existing set of operating programs. The 
final exam for each student will consist of the 
running of his particular subroutine within 
the overall extended program. In effect, the 
class will become a system development and 
programming team. 

The succession of topics is not very start- 
ling, since the purpose is to cover specific 
parts of library operation within the context 
of the total library system. Therefore, the 
only real issue is the structure of the presenta- 
tion of each topic. Briefly, it can be summa- 
rized as follows: Each area of operation is 
described in terms of its goals, and then ana- 
lyzed into component functions. Then a num- 
ber of alternative ways of executing those 
functions are presented and evaluated in 
terms of their relative effectiveness. Where the 
laboratory includes representative programs 
for specific functions, they will be included 
among the alternatives presented. 


Methods of information system 
analysis and design 


The third course has a very different con- 
cern. Its emphasis is on the analysis and de- 
sign of mechanized systems for information 
handling. To an extent, of course, there is an 
area of overlap with library operations, such 
as those involved in the control of subject au- 
thorities, in mechanized indexing, and in ref- 
erence work. However, these are simply ex- 
amples from the library of comparable func- 
tions which arise in a great number of other 
areas of computer application—management 
information systems, information centers, so- 
cioeconomic data banks, etc. The purpose of 
this third course is to provide the student with 
the methods for analysis and design as they 
may be applicable in a broad variety of fields. 

The structure of the course can be seen 
from the outline of topics in Table 4. The 
course starts with a summary of the available 
methodology of system design—operations 
research, cost/eflectiveness measures, infor- 
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mation theory, control systems theory, etc. It 
then presents each of the primary problem 
areas in turn, in the manner outlined below. 
It concludes with a summary of approaches to 
evaluating total system performance. The 
course represents a now fairly typical cover- 
age of the different issues involved in the de- 
sign of specialized information systems. 
Therefore, again, the only real issue is the 
structure of presentation of each topic. Each 
area of interest (as outlined in Table 4) is 
described, with emphasis on the problems in- 
herent in it (usually they amount to ones of 
complexity and uncertainty). Then the set of 
available methods for handling those prob- 
lems is presented, using illustrative examples 
from the variety of types of information sys- 
tems. Finally, various criteria for measure- 
ment of performance are presented and, 
where possible, they are embodied in a theory 
appropriate to the problem area. 

A term paper is used as a primary pedago- 
gical tool. Each student chooses an informa- 
tion system of interest to him (the choice 
being made in the second week of the course). 
Because of the variety of backgrounds from 
which students come (from business ad- 
ministration, engineering, education, and the 
sciences, as well as from the library school), 
there is a comparable variety of term papers. 
Each week the student proceeds to apply the 
methodologies presented in class to the corre- 
sponding problem in the system he has chosen 
so that, by the end of the course, he has effec- 
tively designed and evaluated a possible sys- 
tem. The laboratory of computer programs, 
although still under development, is now 
being used as a means of experimentation 
with the application of computer systems to 
the student’s chosen information system. 


Seminar in information science 


The fourth course is a natural outgrowth of 
the third, since its purpose is to provide a 
means for a group of students to explore a 
number of areas in which research is neces- 
sary. It is relatively unstructured, although 
the areas of interest roughly correspond to 
those outlined in Table 4. 

Each student chooses a research area of in- 
terest, defines it, establishes the existing 
“state-of-the-art,” defines an approach to ex- 


tending it, and develops a description o? a re- 
search project appropriate to study of it Each 
week he prepares a presentation to the class 
as a whole, in which the results of the work 
done to date and planned for the future are 
subjected to critical examination and com- 
ment from the other students. 


Summary 


In summary, the four courses outlined 
above represent one approach to the intzoduc- 
tion of data processing into the library school 
curriculum. Their organization and secuence 
of presentation have been designed to eccom- 
modate a variety of problems which must be 
recognized: 

l. Library school students generally lack 
the technical background necessary for data 
processing work as such, and yet, as Library 
school graduates, they will find themselves in 
a world where that technology will play an 
increasingly important role. They must be 
given a sufficient orientation to be able to fit 
data processing into the context of | brary 
goals and purposes. The intent of the mtro- 
ductory course is to bridge the gap between 
their existing background and their future 
work. 

2. There is a great and ever-growing need 
for library systems analysts, educated as li- 
brarians but with the technical tools for com- 
petent work with data processing technology. 


TABLE 4 
Course Outline: 


Methods of Information Systems Analyses and 
Design - 
Week 1. Summary of Systems Arélysis 
Methodology 
2. Study of User Requirements 
3. Standardization of Vocabular 
4, Man-Machine Communication 
5. Formalized Abstracting, Ind2xing, 
and Description 
6. File Organization 
7. Request Formulation 
Searching 
8. Data Reduction and Analysis 
9. Data Presentation 
10. Equipment Evaluation 
11. Criteria for Total System Evaluation 
12. Final Examination 
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Fortunately, there is an increasing flow of 
students into library schools with a technical 
background and capacity for systems work. 
But they require both a complete picture of 
the present capabilities for library use of 
computers and actual experience with them as 
well. The purpose of the second course is to 
fill this need, with the laboratory as the means 
for gaining experience. 

3. The development of computer-based in- 
formation systems is a phenomenon of our 
times. Mechanization in libraries certainly 
represents one example, but perhaps even 
more important is the extent to whica the 
experience in the library field is applicable 
to the variety of other information systems. It 
is, therefore, appropriate for the library 
school to provide students with expertise in 
the methods of developing such systems. The 
purpose of the third course is to bring 
together the highly formalized methods de- 
veloped in a number of fields of study— 
operations research, mathematics, linguistics, 
engineering, business administration, sociol- 
ogy—and show how they are applicakle to 
information system design. There is a great 
need for adding a new dimension to the char- 
acter of library research, and it has been well 
recognized that “information science” repre- 
sents one direction which should be taken. 
The purpose of the fourth course is, therefore, 
to provide ihe means for students to define 
research projects in that direction. eae 
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The Small Library 


by Ralph H. Parker 


The newer technology will destroy the small 
library just as it is destroying the small town, 
just as the one-room school is fast disap- 
pearing and the small grocery has been re- 
placed by the chain store. 

Automation in farming operations has 
forced more and more people off the farm 
and into the cities; the small towns which 
were supported by farmers have therefore 
ceased to grow, and many of them have en- 
tirely disappeared. The development of high- 
way systems, the use of school buses, the need 
for more inclusive curricula have brought 
about the elimination of the one-room school 
and its replacement by the consolidated 
school. The family grocery has been replaced 
by the chain store because the small business 
could not compete with the large one offering 


® Mr. Parker is director of the University of 
Missouri Library, Columbia. 


Faces the Future 


a wide selection of products at lower priczs. 

Whether we like it or not, these same forces 
are having their effects on libraries. Just how 
well, then, can libraries be reorganized and 
reoriented during the transitional period 
which already is upon us? The eliminatien of 
small libraries will result from three major 
developments. 

First, libraries will grow. Small colleges are 
becoming universities; junior colleges are be- 
coming colleges. Our concept of what is small 
is changing: Twenty-five years ago, a ccllege 
of two thousand or a university of six to 2ight 
thousand was considered large; today they 
seem small. A half-century ago, a library of 
500,000 volumes was large; now it is only in 
the middle range. While many of the small 
towns in our country are disappearing, ozhers 
are developing into small cities, and the small 
cities are growing larger. The small liktrary 
which met the needs of the past no Icmger 
meets them, because citizens are demarding 
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mcre of their libraries, and the libraries are 
becoming larger to meet those demands. 
Thus, as a result of our changing attitudes 
toward education and with the changing dis- 
tribution of population, libraries will netural- 
ly become ever larger and larger. 

Second, libraries will combine. Studies 
have been made and are continuing to be 
mace which result in the creation of larger 
arees of service for public libraries through 
combinations into county and regional library 
organizations. As the one-room schoc] is re- 
placed by the large complex school svstem, 
the small school library as we have known it 
will disappear. Already, in many metropolitan 
areas, the school library no longer is associ- 
atec with a particular elementary or high 
sckool building, and library systems covering 
entire districts and serving hundreds of 
theusands or even millions of people have 
been set up. In a few cases, colleges and uni- 
versities have joined forces to create com- 
bined libraries serving them all. Notable exam- 
ples are the Joint University Libreries in 
Nashville and the Honnold Library in Clare- 
mcnt, California, serving the Associated Col- 
leges of that city. 

Third, libraries will cooperate with each 
other. Cooperation has always been valued in 
librarianship, but opportunities for effective 
cooveration have been limited in the past, 
usually to projects such as creation of union 
lists of serials, agreements on interl:brary 
loen, the mutual honoring of library cards 
among users, and similar undertakings. More 
recently, particularly in the public [brary 
fied, there has been experimentation in coop- 
erative processing centers. These heve met 
wi-h some success but have not really taken 
advantage of the new technology which we 
ancicipate having significance in the future. 
W:th the development of the newer technolo- 
gies, technical processing centers will become 
a significant part of library operation, advan- 
tageous for all libraries and an absolute ne- 
cessity for the small ones which have survived 
other forces of consolidation. 

Let us turn, for a moment, to examine the 
slcwly emerging concept of a national bib- 
liographic network. At present it is dominated 
by large libraries, but this need not discour- 
age the small library. It is natural that leader- 
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ship will be taken by large institutions, but 
there is no reason why the pattern which is 
evolved should be limited to them. 

The first essential for any kind of coopera- 
tion is the agreement to follow certain stan- 
dards. For a bibliographic network, the essen- 
tial is a standard bibliographic form—cata- 
loging once done need not be repeated. We 
have had Library of Congress cards for 67 
years, but they have not been provided for all 
books. The Library of Congress is taking the 
leadership in attempting to provide universal 
coverage of cataloging through the acquisi- 
tion program funded under Title II-C of the 
Higher Education Act. When it becomes pos- 
sible for us to have one set of complete cata- 
loging which will meet most of the needs of 
all libraries and all of the needs of most 
libraries, it will be possible to eliminate much 
of. the effort which today is devoted to cata- 
loging and recording the holdings of material 
in thousands of libraries across the country. 

An aspect of this provision of bibliographic 
records is the provision of cataloging in the 
form of machine-readable copy. The impact 
of printed catalog cards, although immeasura- 
ble, is small compared to the impact which 
automatically reproducible cataloging records 
will have on libraries in the future. The 
MARC (Machine-Readable Cataloging) Proj- 
ect and what follows it will enable libraries, 
not only to limit their cataloging, but, in a 
large sense, to eliminate the clerical functions 
which have always accompanied the creation 
of catalogs. Libraries not only will have the 
opportunity but will be under economic pres- 
sure to follow this pattern. 

The groping toward development of educa- 
tional communication networks at all levels 
will in time be related to the work of the 
Library of Congress and other agencies to 
create almost instantaneous bibliographic ac- 
cess to any publication in the world. Much of 
the thinking and exploring now being done by 
educators, by electronics manufacturers, and 
by other interested parties is without focus 
and will prove impractical. But eventually, a 
communication system will evolve in which 
libraries will have a significant role to play. 

In the creation of this vast national bib- 
liographic network, it will be some time be- 
fore the benefits can seep down to the small 
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library. Yet they will seep down. In the mean- 
time, the small library must resist the impulse 
to undertake projects which are not economi- 
cally feasible. There is a great temptation to 
do just this, and the librarian who would ven- 
ture into novel, but untried and experimental, 
methods can often obtain widespread support. 
At the present state of the newer technology, 
however, a community of, say, 50,000 can 
hardly be expected to support a computer- 
based bibliographic system. Ten years from 
now, such a library may well be able to partic- 
ipate profitably in a cooperative network effort. 

There is the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility for improvement of cooperative service 
centers as they exist today and for the crea- 
tion of new ones. These cooperative service 
centers should be designed, however, with an 
understanding of current developments and a 
vision of those to come. 

For those who are not yet ready to commit 
themselves to conformity with cooperative 


standards, many of the bibliographic services 
needed are available commercially. Libraries 
can purchase precataloged books, with consid- 
erable attention given by the supplier to the 
specific whims of the librarian. Even the com- 
mercial undertakings, however, must be based 
upon acceptance of standards, and all varia- 
tions from these standards increase the cost of 
the services rendered. 

At least another decade will be required be- 
fore individual likraries can be partners in a 
broad, comprehensive, educational communi- 
cations network by means of typewriter key- 
boards and television screens. But the small 
library can look forward to the day when bib- 
liographic citations are instantaneously avail- 
able and will appear on a television screen 
and, perhaps, even the time when hard copy 
excerpts from books and periodicals can be 
obtained via this network within a matter of 
minutes. 

ees 
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New England State 
Regional Processing 


by Donald E. Vincent 


Three years ago, the librarians of the six 
New England state universities (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont) first met Zormal- 
ly zo discuss ways in which their libraries 
could coordinate their development in a way 
to serve most effectively the needs of each in- 
stitution and the region. Now, after innum- 
erabe meetings, a few false starts, and a 
smsil mountain of paper, a well-defined ex- 
periment is in progress. The Council on 
Libzary Resources has funded this experiment 
with several grants, in the hope it wil! serve 
as a prototype for regional cooperation. Al- 
though only six libraries are initially in- 
volved, other New England college and uni- 
versity libraries may eventually become mem- 
bers of the network. 

This cooperative effort is keyed to the con- 
cept of each library sharing its cataloging and 
bibliographical information through one <ech- 
nical processes computer center. Systems de- 
sign is being developed by Inforonics, Inc., 
under the direction of Lawrence Buckland, 
who was the original investigator of the fzasi- 
bility of encoding Library of Congress card 
data for computer operation.” 

Ths processing center will attempt to pro- 
vide ten basic services: 1) machine catalog 
data īle creation and maintenance, 2) catalog 
data file search and retrieval, 3) production 
of conventional catalog card sets with LC call 
numbers and overprinted headings, 4) book 
pocket labels, 5) book labels, 6) book form 
catalcgs as requested, 7) shelf list mainte- 
nance for each library, 8) input for local cir- 


1 Lawrence F, Buckland, The Recording of Library 
of Congress Bibliographical Data in Machine Form 
(Washington, Council on Library Resources, 1565). 
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Center 


culation control systems, 9) acquisition con- 
trol, and 10) maintenance of subject authori- 
ty files and cross references keyed to local 
collections. 

These services are being approached 
through a series of three tasks, each of which 
requires the development of computer pro- 
grams, the selection of machine configura- 
tions, and actual test operations. The con- 
straints of maintaining effective service and 
economic feasibility are to be rigorously ob- 
served. Scheduling is such that program- 
ming for successive tasks will overlap with the 
testing and service operations of the preced- 
ing task, Programming for Task One will be 
completed by August 1, 1967; for Task Two, 
by October 1967; and for Task Three, by 
June 1968. On the latter date, all three pro- 
grams should be in operation using a mass 
storage system, with each library linked to the 
computer by teletype keyboard units and by 
high-speed paper tape equipment. 

Task One is to create a catalog data file in 
machine form, using information provided by 
current library acquisitions, reclassification 
programs, and Project MARC (Machine- 
Readable Cataloging). Compatibility of input 
data with the Library of Congress MARC for- 
mat is, of course, essential, but, because the 
magnetic tape files from MARC will be con- 
verted into the New England Board of Higher 
Education format before they are stored, a 
somewhat simpler form, eliminating fixed 
fields, is possible. It is intended that this ex- 
periment will both utilize Project MARC and 
provide additional feedback to it. The service 
operations of Task One will furnish full sets of 
catalog cards ready for filing on standard rag 
stock printed in upper- and lower-case, book 
labels, book pockets, and input to circulation 
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control systems. 

Task Two is a logical progression from the 
preceding task: catalog data file searching to 
provide cataloging information for each 
library’s new acquisitions and reclassification 
projects. Searching will be limited to LC card 
number, author, or title. For difficult search- 
ers, special procedures are being developed, 
including permuted title indexes of compli- 
cated entries involving corporate bodies and 
conference proceedings. 

Task Three will exploit the catalog data file 
for acquisitions searching and control. A 
large enough portion of each library’s hold- 
ings will be encoded by June 1968 to make 
this activity worthwhile. Since incomplete bib- 
liographical information is often received in 
library order departments, a systems capacity 
for immediate access and dialog with the data 
file is a new factor to be introduced at this 
stage. Although batch processing and mag- 
netic tape can be used in Task Two, Task 
Three requires each library to be linked to 
random access files via a teletypewriter key- 
board. The service operations in this task will 
include: 1) a search of holdings keyed to 
each library, 2) automatic typing of purchase 
orders, 3) maintenance of the purchase order 
control file and automatic typing of claims, 
and 4) maintenance and automatic generation 
of want lists. 

To search the file, the originating library 
will type in standard form the LC card num- 
ber (or an author or title), the library code 
number, and the vendor name. If the infor- 
mation is not in the machine file, it will be 
entered and batched, so that all book orders 
to one vendor can be printed on the same 
purchase order form. Among the records pro- 
duced by the computer for the originating 
library will be an on-order slip for the main 
catalog and a vendor packing slip in card 
form. This, when returned by the vendor, will 
serve as automatic notification to the pro- 
cessing center to send catalog cards, pockets, 
and labels. A record for a manual, on-order 
file, if required; a faculty notification slip; a 
fund slip; and a claim slip are also by-prod- 
ucts, 


è Mr. Vincent is librarian at the University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. 





Task Two and Task Three differ primarily 
in that Task Two will enable the partici- 
pating libraries to share cataloging informa- 
tion, both locally produced and from MARC 
tapes, on a batch service basis, while Task 
Three requires a real-time, on-line service for 
more complex bibliographical searches. Since 
progress in mass storage devices has been dis- 
couragingly slow, the development of system 
configurations has required detailed investi- 
gations of existing hardware, including large 
random access storage devices and line print- 
ers, 

A brief outline can indicate only sketchily 
the scope, complexity, and ambition of this 
experiment. Task One alone requires a total 
of twelve programs. A detailed overlap study 
of material held in common by the six 
libraries was needed to determine the feasibil- 
ity of a possible cooperative reclassification 
project, both as a service operation and as a 
data source for the machine catalog file. 
Agreement on the uniform use of LC clas- 
sification by the participating libraries had to 
be made. The problems of book catalog filing 
rules and computer subject authority file 
maintenance, including cross-reference cards, 
are under active investigation in concert with 
such organizations as the United States of 
America Standards Institute Subcommittee 15 
(Filing) and the Library of Congress. 

The data bank of the Regional Processing 
Center may well make resource-sharing, both 
on- and off-line, a functioning reality in con- 
trast to our present day, cumbersome, interli- 
brary loan procedures. The smaller library 
will be able to link with an impressive net- 
work for the price of a teletype, line rental, 
and possibly modest service fees. 

It is hoped that additional, more technical 
reports will be published in the projected 
journal of the ALA Information Science and 
Automation Division. eee 
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COMPTON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1967 Edition 


15 Volumes. Compton’s in the classroom updates virtually all textbooks in every 
curriculum subject. For example, 1967 revisions include latest developments in 
space travel and expanded, heavily illustrated sections on social studies and 
emerging nations such as Guyana and Botswana. Satisfies every informational 
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presentation begins each article with best-known facts to create a basis for 
new concepts. Sequential development of subject matter, clear writing, appro- 
priate vocabulary lead readers from known to unknown without confusion, 
Closely-knit text and visuals help teachers build vocabulary, comprehension and 
confidence—even in retarded and deprived readers, nonreaders and preschoolers. 
EXCLUSIVE FACT-INDEX in each volume quickly locates every fact, picture, chart, 
article and related article in the set. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 1967 Edition 


24 Volumes. 28,500 pages, 37,500 articles, 36,400,000 words. The foremost 
aid to students learning to think creatively, develop critical research judgment. 
The new edition of Britannica reveals the most recent information available on 
every essential subject related in greater depth than any other reference work. 
Visual aids are among the most extensive and informative ever produced. Over 
22,000 illustrations supplement and clarify accompanying articles; superb 
paintings, drawings, photographs and maps are alive with color! Includes 
“Trans-Vision” anatomy illustrations on durable acetate. A complete atlas fea- 
tures brilliantly executed three-dimensional Goode merged-relief maps. 


UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX. More than 419,000 Index References guide stu- 
dents quickly to all information. References and cross-references with “at-a« 
glance” format help students quickly locate any material. 


Regular price to schools and librarieS................ $254.00 delivered 


The unique BRITANNICA KNOWLEDGE RETRIEVAL CENTER... anew concept specifically 
designed to help students discover the excitement of studying —in depth. The com- 
ponents of the KNOWLEDGE RETRIEVAL CENTER unify virtually all 
that is known about a word, a fact, an idea into a single and invit- 
ing knowledge resource —indexed, easy for every student 
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be tailored to meet the individual classrgom and library 
needs of your school. Write your EBE Representative, 
DEPT. ALA-10. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION Mi 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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In IBM Library Mechanization Sym- 
posium. Endicott, N.Y., 1964, [Proceed- 
ings. White Plains, N.Y., International 
Business Machines Corp., 1965] p. 157- 
163. 

Moore, EVELYN A., ESTELLE BRODMAN, and 
GERALDINE S. CoHEeN. Mechanization of 
library procedures in the medium-sized 
medical library: IMI. acquisitions and 
cataloging. In Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Bulletin, v. 53, July 1965: 305-328. 


. SCHULTHEISS, Lours A. Data processing 


aids in acquisitions work. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 9, winter 
1965: 66-68. 


Before 1965 


Baatz, Witmer H., and Evucene H. 
Maurer. Machines at work [Milwaukee 
Public Library]. Library journal, v. 78, 
Aug. 1953: 1277-1281. 

Brown, Greorce B. Use of punched cards in 
acquisitions work. College & research 
libraries, v. 10, July 1949: 219-220. 

Burcuer, S. J. Acquisition of books [Hamp- 
stead Public Libraries]. The Library 
Association record, v. 54, Aug, 1952: 259- 
262. 

CULBERTSON, Don S. The costs of data 
processing in university libraries; in book 
acquisition and cataloging. College & 
research libraries, v. 24, Nov. 1963: 487- 
489, 

Junun, ALron P. The use of IBM equip- 
ment in order procedures at Southern 
Illinois University Library. Illinois li- 
braries, v. 44, Nov. 1962: 598-602. 

KeLLER, ALTON H. Book records on punched 
cards [Library of Congress]. Library 
journal, v. 71, Dec. 1946: 1785-1786. 

MOFFITT, ALEXANDER. Punched card rec- 
ords in serial acquisitions. College & re- 
search libraries, v. 7, Jan. 1946: 10-13. 


. Parker, RAtpoH H. Automatic records sys- 


tem at the University of Missouri Li- 
brary. College & research libraries, v. 23, 
May 1962: 231-232, 264-265. 

Parker, Ratpo H. Development of auto- 
matic systems at the University of Mis- 
souri Library. Jn Clinic on Library Ap- 
plications of Data Processing, University 
of Illinois, Ist, 1963. Proceedings. Edited 
by Herbert Goldhor. Champaign, IH., Dis- 
tributed by the Illini Union Bookstore 
[1964] p. 43-54. 


*109. RANDALL, G. E., and Rocer P. BRISTOL. 


PIL (Processing Information List}; or, 


A computer-controlled processing rec- 
ord. Special libraries, v. 55, Fel. 1964: 
82-86. 


Cataloging 


1967 


110. Breezis, Rirvars. The bibliographf& infor- 


mation network: some suggestions for a 
different view of the library cacalogue. 
In Brasenose Conference on the .v.utoma- 
tion of Libraries, Oxford, Eng. 1966. 
Proceedings of the Anglo-American Con- 
ference on the Mechanization of Library 
Services. Edited by John Harrison and 
Peter Laslett. [London and Chicago] 
Mansell, 1967. p. 128-142. 


111. PALMER, Foster M. Conversion of existing 


records in large libraries with special 
reference to the Widener Library Shelf- 
list. In Brasenose Conference on the 
Automation of Libraries, Oxfora Eng., 
1966. Proceedings of the Anglo-American 
Conference on the Mechanizatior cf Li- 
brary Services. Edited by John Harrison 
and Peter Laslett. [London and Caicago] 
Mansell, 1967. p. 57-76. 


112. Wetss, Irwin J., and Emite V. Wiccrns. 


Computer-aided centralized catalozing at 
the National Library of Mediciie. Li- 
brary resources & technical serv ces, v. 
11, winter 1967: 83-96. 


113. Weis, A. J. The British National Bibliog- 


raphy. In Brasenose Conference on the 
Automation of Libraries, Oxford. Eng., 
1966. Proceedings of the Anglo-American 
Conference on the Mechanization of Li- 
brary Services. Edited by John Harrison 
and Peter Laslett. [London and Chi- 
cago] Mansell, 1967. p. 24-29. 


1966 


. BropMAN, ESTELLE, and GERALDINE S. 


CoHEN. Communications to the aditor; 
changes in acquisitions-cataloging: meth- 
ods at Washington University Scl.ool of 
Medicine Library. In Medical Library 
Association. Bulletin, v. 54, July 1966: 
259-260. 


115. Currey, WALTER W. The data pro-essing 


program.in operation at the Suffclk Co- 
operative : Library System, Patchcgue, 
N.Y. In Clinic on Library Appli-ations 
of Data Processing, University of [linois, 
3d, 1965. Proceedings. Edited by Fran- 
cis B. Jenkins. Champaign, Ill., [istrib- 
uted by the Illini Union Bookstore ~1966] 
p. 15-42. 
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116. DJopenporr, Mary Srery. 870 Document 
Writing System of International Business 
Machine Corporation in the Library Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools. Jn Clinic 
on Applications of Data Processing, Vni- 
versity of Illinois, 3d, 1965. Proceedings. 
Edited by Francis B. Jenkins. Ckam- 
paign, Ill., Distributed by the Illini Union 
Bookstore [1966] p. 43-64. 

117. Hemicer, Epwarp M. Florida Atlantis Uni- 
versity Library. In Clinic on Library Ap- 
plications of Data Processing, University 
of Illinois, 3d, 1965. Proceedings. Edited 
by Francis B. Jenkins. Champaign, IIl., 
Distributed by-the [lini Union Bookstore 
[1966] p. 92-111. 

Horzsaur, Freperick W., and Eucene H. 
Farris. Library information processing 
using an on-line, real-time computer sys- 
tem. Poughkeepsie, N.Y., International 
Business Machines Corp., 1966. 47 p. 
TR 00.1548. 

KıLcourR, Frepertck G. Library catalogue 
production ‘on’ small computers. Ameri- 
can documentation, v. 17, July 1966: 
124-131. 

LazoricE, GERALD J. Proposal for conver- 
sion of shelf list bibliographic infarma- 
tion to machine readable form and pro- 
duction of book indexes to shelf list. 
In collaboration with Hugh Atkinsor and 
John Herling. Buffalo, State University 
of New York at Buffalo, University Li- 
braries, 1966. 13 p. 

121. Netson Associates, Inc. The feasibility of 
further centralizing the technical precess- 
ing operations of the public libraries of 
New York City; a survey conduczed for 
the Brooklyn Public Library, The New 
York Public Library, and the Queens 
Borough Public Library. In collaboration 
with The Theodore Stein Co., New York, 
1966. 45 p. + appendices. 

122. New York Pusiic Lirprary, Reference 
Dept. Catalog study report. No. ] + New 
York, Mar. 9, 1966 -+- irregular. Latest re- 
ceived in LC no. 15 dated August 1966, 
prepared by The Theodore Stein Cc. 

123. Ricumonp, Poytus A. Note on updating 
and searching computerized catalogs. Li- 
brary resources & technical services, v. 
10, spring 1966: 155-160. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


1965 


*123. Burns, Lorin R. The use of IBM unit 
record equipment in the Lake County 
Public Library. In IBM Library Mecha- 
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nization Symposium, Endicott, N.Y., 
1964. [Proceedings. White Plains, N.Y., 
International Business Machines Corp., 
1965] p. 15-36. 

*125. DEGENNARO, RICHARD. A computer pro- 
duced shelf list. College & research li- 
braries, v. 26, July 1965: 311-315, 353. 

126. Divetr, Ropert T. Mechanization in a new 
medical school library: I. acquisitions 
and cataloging. In Medical Library As- 
sociation. Bulletin, v. 53, Jan. 1965: 15- 
25. 

127. INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES CORPO- 
RATION. Federal Systems Division. Report 
of a pilot project for converting the pre- 
1952 National Union Catalog to a ma- 
chine readable record. A study sponsored 
by the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
Rockville, Md., 1965. 52 p. + appendices. 

128. Jonns Hopxins University. Progress re- 
port on an operation research and systems 
engineering study of a university library. 
Baltimore, Milton S. Eisenhower Library, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1965. 110 p. 
PB-168 187. NSF grant GN-31. 

#129. Kitcour, FREDERICK G. Development of 
computerization of catalogs in medical 
and scientific libraries. In Clinic on Li- 
brary Applications of Data Processing, 
University of Illinois, 2d, 1964. Proceed- 
ings. Edited by Herbert Goldhor. Cham- 
paign, IH., Distributed by the Illini Union 
Bookstore [1965] p. 25-35. 

130. Kitcour, FREDERICK G. Mechanization of 
cataloging procedures. In Medical Li- 
brary Association. Bulletin, v. 53, Apr. 
1965: 152-162. 

131. Moors, EVELYN A., ESTELLE BropMan, and 
GERALDINE S. Conen. Mechanization of 
library procedures in the medium-sized 
medical library: III. acquisitions and 
cataloging. In Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Bulletin, v. 53, July 1965: 305-328. 

132. PERREAULT, JEAN M. On bibliography and 
automation; or, How to reinvent the cata- 


log. Libri, v. 15, 1965: 287-339. 


1964 


133. BUCKLAND, Lawrence F. Problems con- 
fronting machine processing of shared 
catalog data. In Association of Research 
Libraries. Minutes of the sixty-fourth 
meeting, June 27, 1964. p. 13-24. 

134. Hicnum, CLAYTON D. Cataloging for docu- 
ment retrieval at Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity. College & research libraries, y. 
25, May 1964: 197-199. . 
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135. Krart, Donato H. Library automation with 
data processing equipment. Chicago, Ill., 
International Business Machines Corp., 
1964. 19 p. 

*136. Stmonton, WesLeY C. The computerized 
catalog: possible, feasible, desirable? Li- 
brary resources & technical services, v. 8, 
fall 1964: 399-407. 

137. Swanson, Don R. Dialogues with a catalog. 
The library quarterly, v. 34, Jan. 1964: 
113-125. 


Before 1964 


138. CULBERTSON, Don S. The costs of data proc- 
essing in university libraries: in book 
acquisition and cataloging. College & 
research libraries, v. 24, Nov. 1963: 487- 
489, 

139. Durkin, ROBERT E., and HERBERT S. WHITE. 
Simultaneous preparation of library cata- 
logs for manual and machine applica- 
tions. Special libraries, v. 52, May-June 
1961: 231-237. 

140. Guit, C. DAKE. How will electronic infor- 
mation systems affect cataloging rules? 
Library resources & technical services, v. 
5, spring 1961: 135-139. 

141. INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES CORPO- 

RATION, Library processing for the Albu- 

querque Public School System. White 

Plains, N.Y., International Business Ma- 

chines Corp. [1962?] 9 p. Brochure K20- 

0048-0. 

142, Lipetz, BEN-AMI. Labor costs, conversion 
costs and compatibility in document con- 
trol systems. American documentation, 
v. 14, Apr., 1963: 117-122. 

143. Sparks, Davin E. A machine interpretable 
format for library cataloging. Unpub- 
lished paper, 1962. 18 p. + illus. Avail- 
able on loan from author, Science and 
Technology Division, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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Cataloging (automatic typewriters) 
1966 


. 144. Lane, Davin O. Automatic catalog card 


production [Boston University]. Library 
resources & technical services, v. 10, 
summer 1966: 383-386. 

145. SALMON, STEPHEN R. Automation of library 
procedures at Washington University. 
Missouri Library Association. Quarterly, 
v. 27, Mar. 1966: 11-14, 


1965 
*146. Jackson, Wiiuis CARL, EUGENE Petriw- 
sky, and James G. SrepHens. Catalog 


card production by Flexowriter: the Unt 
versity of Colorado system. The Cole- 
rado academic library, v. 2, fall 1965: 
4-7. 


1964 


147. Moore, Mitton. Flexowriter versus mult? 
lith: a time and cost study. California 
librarian, v. 25, Oct. 1964: 257-259. 

*148. Parker, Rate H. Development of auto- 
matic systems at the University of Mis- 
souri Library. Jn Clinic on Library Appli- 
cations of Data Processing, University o* 
Illinois, Ist, 1963. Proceedings. Edited b- 
Herbert Goldhor. Champaign, IIL, Dis- 
tributed by the. Illini Union Bookstore 
[1964] p. 43-54. 

149. Srevers, Parzicra T., and PauL J. Fasana 
Automated routines in technical services 
research report. Bedford, Mass., U.S. Ai- 
Force Cambridge Research Laboratories. 
1964. 16 p. AD 435 615. 

150. Witson, C. W. J. Use of the Friden Flexo- 
writer in the library of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell 
Journal of documentation, v. 20, Mar. 


1964: 16-24. 


Before 1964 


*151. Fasana, PauL J. Automating cataloging 
functions in conventional libraries. Li- 
brary resources & technical services, v. 7 
fall 1963: 350-363. 

152. Fasawa, PAuL J. Automating cataloging 
functions in conventional libraries. = 
technical report. Lexington, Mass., Itek. 
1963. AD 613 337. 

153. Isorra, N. E. C. A suggested first step 
toward automation. Aslib proceedings, v 
14, Oct. 1962: 333-341. 

154. Jounson, Noe. W. Automated catalog carc 
reproduction [California State Library] 
Library journal, v. 85, Feb. 15, 1960 
725-726. 

155. Liretz, Ben-Ami, Davin E. Sparks, anc 
Pau. J. Fasana. Techniques for machine- 
assisted cataloging of books. Preparec 
for U.S. Air Force Cambridge Researck. 
Laboratories. Lexington, Mass., Itek. 
1962. 22 p. AD 636 977. 

156. Lucxett, Greorce R. Partial library auto- 
mation with the Flexowriter automatic 
writing machine. Library resources € 
technical services, v. 1, fall 1957: 207— 
210. 

157. Moorers, Carvin N. The tape-typewriter 
plan. In Aslib proceedings, v. 12, Aug 
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1960: 277-291. 

158. Wirry, Francis J. The Flexowriter and 
catalog card reproduction: perfect solu- 
tion for short runs. D.C. libraries, v. 28, 
July 1957: 2-4. 


Cataloging (book catalogs) 
1967 

*159. CARTWRIGHT, KELLEY L., and Rautpo M. 
SHOFFNER. Catalogs in book form; a 
research study of their implications for 
the California State Library and the Cali- 
fornia Union Catalog, with a design for 
their implementation. [Berkeley, Calif.] 
Institute of Library Research, University 
of California, 1967. 69 p. + illus. 


1966 


160. Breezis, Rrrvars. The ONULP bibliograph- 
ic control system; an evaluation. In 
Clinic on Library Applications of Data 
Processing, University of Illinois, 3d, 
1965. Proceedings. Edited by Francis B. 
Jenkins. Champaign, Dl., Distributed by 
the Illini Union Bookstore [1966] p. 112- 
140. 

*16L Hayes, Ropert M., Rates M. SuHorr- 
NER, and Davip C. WesBER. The econom- 
ics of book catalog production. Library 
resources & technical services, v. 10, win- 
ter 1966: 57-90. 

162. Heatey, James S. An automated library in 
New England [New Bedford, Mass., 
Public Library]. Wilson library bulletin, 
v. 41, Dec. 1966: 411-413, 438. 

163. Kizrrer, Pauta. The Baltimore County 
Public Library book catalog. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 10, spring 
1966: 133-141. 

164. McCasuiy, O. R. The book catalog program 
of the Austin Public Library: the pro- 
grammer’s viewpoint. Jn Texas Confer- 
ence on Library Mechanization, Ist, Aus- 
tin, 1966, Proceedings. Edited by John B. 
Corbin. Austin, Texas Library & Histori- 
cal Commission, 1966. (Texas. State Li- 
brary [Austin] Monograph no. 6) p. 17~ 
20. Available on loan from LOCATE, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 

165. McCuroy, May Lea. The book catalog pro- 
gram of the Austin Public Library: the 
librarian’s viewpoint. In Texas Confer- 
ence on Library Mechanization, Ist, Aus- 
tin, 1966. Proceedings. Edited by John B. 
Corbin. Austin, Texas Library & Histori- 
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166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


cal Commission, 1966. (Texas. State Li- 
brary [Austin] Monograph no. 6) p. 13- 
16. Available on loan from LOCATE, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 

MortLAND, Georce B. An unsophisticated 
approach to book catalog and circulation 
control, In Harvey, John, ed. Data process- 
ing in public and university libraries. 
Washington, Spartan Books, 1966 (Drexel 
Information Science series, v. 3) p. 53—63. 

NrLson Associates, Inc. Centralized proc- 
essing for the public libraries of New 
York State; a survey conducted for the 
New York State Library. In collaboration 
wìth The Theodore Stein Co., New York, 
1966. 34 p. + appendices. 

Rirt, Leo R. Production of the science li- 
brary catalog at Bowling Green State 
University on the IBM 1050 unit record 
system. Bowling Green, Ohio, 1966. 4 p. 
-+ illus. 

SANTA CLARA VALLEY LIBRARY SYSTEM., Im- 
plementation of BALANCE [Bay Area 
Libraries Associated Network for Coop- 
erative Exchange] phase I and II, book 
catalog production. [Santa Clara, Calif. | 
1966. 52 p. 

STANForD University. Stanford Undergrad- 
uate Library book catalog: fact sheet. 
(Stanford, Calif.] 1966. 3 p. + illus. 
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Breczis, Rirvars. The Ontario New Uni- 
versities Library Project—an automated 
bibliographic data control system. Col- 
lege & research libraries, v. 26, Nov. 1965: 
495-508. 

BLACKBURN, Roger H. On producing cata- 
logues in book form for five libraries at 
once [Ontario New Universities Library 
Project]. Jn Canadian Library Associa- 
tion. Library automation projects; a col- 
lection of papers by Canadian librarians. 
Ottawa, 1965. p. 20-22. Occasional paper 
no. 48. 

HeiricEr, Epwarp M. Use of a computer 
at Florida Atlantic University Library for 
mechanized catalog production. In IBM 
Library Mechanization Symposium, Endi- 
cott, N.Y., 1964. [Proceedings. White 
Plains, N.Y., International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 1965] p. 165-186. 

Jounson, Ricard D. Book catalog for the 
Undergraduate Library. In Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries. Bulletin, v. 27, July 
16, 1965: 87-88. 
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175. Jones, Ropert C. A book catalog for li- 
braries—prepared by camera and com- 
puter [The Junior College District of 
St. Louis]. Library resources & technical 
services, v. 9, spring 1965: 205-206. 

176. Matra, Stroup Maxram. The card catalog 
in a large research library: present con- 
dition and future possibilities in the New 
York Public Library. [New York] 1965. 

` 248 p. Thesis (D.L.S.)—Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

177. PERREAULT, Jean M. Computerized cata- 
loging: the computerized catalog at Flor- 
ida Atlantic University. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 9, winter 
1965: 20-34, 

178. Pizer, Irwin H. Book catalogs versus card 
catalogs. In Medical Library Association. 
Bulletin, v. 53, Apr. 1965: 225-238. 

179. Rosrnson, Cuartes W. The book catalog: 
diving in [Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary]. Wilson library bulletin, v. 40, 
Nov. 1965: 262--268. 

180. VAVREK, BERNARD. The book catalog: one 
step backward. Wilson library bulletin, 
v. 40, Nov. 1965: 269-270. 

181. WEINSTEIN, Epwarp A., and VIRGINIA 
GEORGE. Notes toward a code for com- 
puter-produced printed book catalogs. 
Library resources & technical services, v. 
9, summer 1965: 319-323. 

182. Yare University. Administrative Data Sys- 
tems. Library Projects Staff. The Kline 
[Science Library] book catalogues; a 
progress report. [New Haven, Conn. | 
1965. 17 p. 


1964 


*183. BECKER, JosEePH. Automatic preparation 
of book catalogs. ALA bulletin, v. 58, 
Sept. 1964: 714-718. 

184. Brown, Marcaret C. A book catalog at 
work [Free Library of Philadelphia]. 
Library resources & technical services, 
v. 8, fall 1964: 349-358. 

185. CLINE, CATHERINE. Procedures for develop- 
ing Timberland’s book catalog. PNLA 
quarterly, v. 28, Jan. 1964: 128-132, 136. 

186. GELLER, WILLIAM SrEeNce. Duplicate cata- 
logs in regional and public library sys- 
tems [Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary system]. The library quarterly, 
y. 34, Jan. 1964: 57-67. 

187. Hacer, Ronan. The place of the book 
catalog in the university library. PNLA 
quarterly, v. 28, Jan. 1964: 125-127. 

188. Hake, SHIRLEY. Book catalogs in the pub- 


lic library system [King County, Wash. -. 
PNLA quarterly, v, 28, Jan. 1964: 132- 
133, 136. 

189. Harris, Ira. Reader services aspects ot 
book catalogs. Library resources & tecle 
nical services, v. 8, fall 1964: 391-398. 

190. Henperson, Joun D. The book catalogs of 
the Los Angeles County Public Library 
In Clinic on Library Applications o€ 
Data Processing, University of Illinois 
Ist, 1963. Proceedings. Edited by Her 
bert Goldhor. Champaign, IH., Distrik- 
uted by the Illini Union Bookstore 
[1964] p. 18-32. 

191. Jouns, Lorra L. Placific] N[orthwest_ 
B[ook] C[atalog] past and future 
PNLA quarterly, v. 28, Jan. 1964: 120— 
123. 

192. Jones, Bos. The compact book catalog br 
photographic process [The Junior Col- 
lege District of St. Louis]. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 8, fal- 
1964: 366-369. : 

193. Kennepy, James H., and Merre N. Boy- 
LAN. IBM 1401 computer produced anc 
maintained printed book catalogs at the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. Liver- 
more, University of California, Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, 1964. 25 p. UCRL 
7555. 

194. MACQUARRIE, CATHERINE. The metamor- 
phosis of the book catalogs [Los An 
geles County Public Library]. Library 
resources & technical services, v. 8, falL 
1964: 370-378. 

195. MORELAND, GEORGE B. Montgomery County 
book catalog. Library resources & tech 
nical services, v. 8, fall 1964: 379-389. 

*196. PARKER, Rarau H. Book catalogs. Li 
brary resources & technical services, v 
8, fall 1964: 344-348. 

197. PERREAULT, JEAN M. The computerizec 
book catalog at Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity. College & research libraries, v. 
25, May 1964: 185-197. 

198. Pizer, Irwin H. Another look at »rintec 
catalogs. Special libraries, v. 55, Feb. 
1964: 119. 

199. RicHMonpd, Puyuuis A. Book catalogs as 
supplements to card catalogs. Library 
resources & technical services, v. 8, fall 
1964: 359-365. 

200. WEINSTEIN, EDWARD A. and Joan SPRY- 
Boeing SLIP: computer produced and 
maintained printed book catalogs. Ameri- 
can documentation, v. 15, July 1964: 
185—190. 
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1963 


*201. Kincery, Rosert Ernest, and MAURICE 
F. TAUBER, eds. Book catalogs. New 
York, Scarecrow Press, 1963. 339 p. 

202. RicumMonp, Puy.tus A. A short title cata- 
log made with IBM tabulating equip- 
ment University of Rochester]. Library 
resources & technical services, v. 7, win- 
ter 1953: 81-85. 

203. VERTANES, CHARLES A. Automatirg the 
school library: an advance repor:. Wil- 
son library bulletin, v. 37, June 1963: 
864-867. 


Before 1963 


204, ALvorD, Dorotuy. King County Public Li- 
brary does it with IBM. PNLA quar- 
terly, v. 16, Jan. 1952: 123-131. 

205. Dewey, Harry. Punched card catelogs— 
theory and technique. American docu- 
mentation, v. 10, Jan. 1959: 36-40. 

206. GRIFFIN, MARJORIE. Printed book catalogs. 
Special libraries, v. 51, Nov. 1960: 496- 
499, 

207. Hewrrson, THEopore. The book catalog 
of the Los Angeles County Publie Li- 
brary: its function and use. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 4, sum- 
mer 1960: 228-232. 

208. MacDoxarp, Ruta M. Book catalogs and 
card catalogs. Library resources & tech- 
nical services, v. 6, summer 1962: 217- 
222. 

209. MacQuarrizE, CATHERINE. IBM book cata- 
log [Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary]. Library journal, v. 82, Mar. 1, 
1957: 630-634. 

210. MacQuarriz, CATHERINE, and BERYL L. 
Martin. Book catalog of the Los An- 
geles County Public Library: how it is 
being made. Library resources & tech- 
nical services, v. 4, summer 1960: 208- 
227. 


Cataloging (filing) 
1966 


211. Hines, THEODORE C., and Jessica L. HAR- 
RIS. Computer filing of index, biblio- 
graphic, and catalog entries. Newark, 
N.J., Bro-Dart Foundation, 1966. 126 p. 

212. Nucent, Wittiam R. The mecharization 
of the filing rules for the dictionary 
catalogs of the Library of Congress. A 
report prepared for the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc. Maynard, Mass., 
Inforenics, 1966. 32 p. 
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1965 


213. PERREAULT, Jean M. The computer and 
catalog filing rules. Library resources & 
technical services, v. 9, summer 1965: 
325-331. 

214. Popecxi, Josera T. A filing system for 
the machine age. Library resources & 
technical services, v. 9, summer 1965: 
333-337. 


1962 


215. CULBERTSON, Don S., and others. An in- 
vestigation into the application of data 
processing to library filing rules. Chi- 
cago, University of Illinois, Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division, 1962. 27 p. + ap- 
pendices. PB 164 441 


1961 
216. Gurr, C. Daxe. How will electronic in- 
formation systems affect cataloging 


rules? Library resources & technical ser- 
vices, v. 5, spring 1961: 135-139. 


Cataloging (Library of Congress) 
1967 


#217. AvrAM, Henrietre D., and BARBARA 
Evans Marxuson. Library automation 
and Project MARC: an experiment in 
the distribution of machine-readable 
cataloging data. In Brasenose Confer- 
ence on the Automation of Libraries, 
Oxford, Eng., 1966. Proceedings of the 
Anglo-American Conference on the Me- 
chanization of Library Services. Edited 
by John Harrison and Peter Laslett. 
[London and Chicago] Mansell, 1967. 
p. 97-127. 


1966 


218, Avram, Henriette D. The philosophy be- 
hind the proposed format for a Library 
of Congress machine-readable record. In 
Institute on Information Storage and 
Retrieval, 2d, University of Minnesota, 
1965. Information retrieval with special 
reference to the biomedical sciences. 
Minneapolis, 1966. p. 155-174. 

219. CONFERENCE ON MACHINE-READABLE CATA- 
Loc Copy, 3d, Library of Congress, 1966. 
Proceedings (Discussion of the MARC 
Pilot Project). Washington, 1966. 30 p. 

#920. SHuART, Ropney A. Application of in- 
formation processing techniques to li- 
brary systems [MARC Pilot Project]. 
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In American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Annual Meeting, 3d, Bos- 
ton, 1966. Paper, New York, 1966. AIAA 
Paper no. 66-832. 

221. U.S. Library of Congress. Information Sys- 
tems Office. A preliminary report on the 
MARC (MAchine Readable Catalog) 
Pilot Project. Washington, 1966. 101 p. 

222. Washington State Library. MARC Project 
participation. Olympia, 1966. 18 p. + 
appendices. Available on interlibrary 
loan from author. 


1965 


223. BUCKLAND, LAWRENCE F. The recording of 
Library of Congress bibliographical data 
in machine form; a report prepared for 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
Revised. Washington, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., 1965. 54 p. A photocopy 
is available from the Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. $8 postpaid. 

224. CONFERENCE ON MACHINE-READABLE CATA- 
LOG Copy, 2d, Library of Congress, 1965. 
Proceedings. Sponsored by Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., and Library of 
Congress. Washington, 1965. 35 p. 

225. U.S. Library of Congress. Information. Sys- 
tems Office. Planning memorandum num- 
ber 3. A proposed format for a standard- 
ized machine-readable catalog record. A 
preliminary draft prepared by Henriette 
D. Avram, Ruth S. Freitag, and Kay D. 
Guiles. Washington, 1965. 110 p. 


Circulation 
1967 


226. CAMMACK, FLoyp, and Donatp MANN. 
Institutional implications of an auto- 
mated circulation study [Oakland Uni- 
versity |. College & research libraries, v. 
28, Mar. 1967: 129-132. 


1966 


*227. STOCKTON, PATRICIA Ann. An IBM 357 
circulation procedure. College & research 
libraries, v. 28, Jan. 1967: 35-40. 

228. AULD, LAWRENCE. Automation report. 
Rochester, Mich., Kresge Library, Oak- 
land University, 1966. 8 p. + appendices. 

229. Bass, Davin W. LAPL [Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library] and the Data Service Bu- 
reau, Wilson library bulletin, v. 41, Dec. 
1966: 405-408. 

230. Binghamton (N.Y.) State College auto- 
mates library circulation. Library jour- 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


239. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241. 


nal, v. 91, June 15, 1966: 3134. 

BRADLEY, ALBERT P. The NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center Library—practical 
mechanization of library functions on a 
daily basis. Special libraries, v. 41, Dec 
1966: 692-697. 

Cox, James R. Automation advances .i2 
the Research Library. UCLA librariar, 
v. 19, Mar. 1966: 22-24. 

FLANNERY, ANNE, and James D. MACK- 
Mechanized circulation system, Lehigh 
University Library. Bethlehem, Pa., Cer- 
ter for Information Sciences, Lehigh 
University, 1966, (Library systems analy 
sis, report no. 4) 17 p. + appendices. 

HEALEY, JAmes S. An automated library in 
New England [New Bedford, Mass., Pub 
lic Library]. Wilson library bulletin, v. 
41, Dec. 1966: 411-413, 438. 

Kimper, Ricwarp T. Studies at the Queen’: 
University of Belfast on real-time com- 
puter control of book circulation. Jour- 
nal of documentation, v. 22, June 1966 
116-122. 

LazoricK, GERALD J. Proposal for a real 
time circulation system. In collaboratior 
with Hugh Atkinson and John Herling 
Buffalo, State University of New York 
at Buffalo, University Libraries, 1966 
10 p. 

Martin, FRANK, and Jack BANNING. Li 
brary circulation control at Michigar 
State University. East Lansing, Mich. 
1966. 11 p. 

Payne, Lapye MARGARETE, Louise SMALL 
and Roxsert T. Divert. Mechanizatior 
in a new medical school library: IL 
serials and circulation. In Medical Li 
brary Asseciation. Bulletin, v. 54, Oct 
1966: 337-350. a 

Pizer, Irwin H. A mechanized circulatior 
system. College & research libraries, v. 
27, Jan. 1966: 5-12. 

RUECKING, FREDERICK. The circulation sys- 
tem of the Fondren Library, Rice Univer- 
sity. In Texas Conference on Library 
Mechanization, Ist, Austin, 1966. Proceed- 
ings. Edited by John B. Corbin. Austin. 
Texas Library & Historical Commission. 
1966. (Texas. State Library [Austin] 
Monograph no. 6) p. 21-30. Available on 
loan from LOCATE, Library of Congress. 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 

SALMON, STEPHEN R. Automation of li- 
brary procedures at Washington Uni- 
versity. Missouri Library Association- 
Quarterly, v. 27, Mar. 1966: 11-14. 
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1965 

242. Arizona State University. Computerized 
circulation summary. [Tempe, Ariz.] 
1965. 3 p. 

243. BECKER, Joseru. IBM circulation control. 
Drexel library quarterly, v. 1, Jan. 1965: 

; 29-32. 

244. CALIFORNIA, University. University at Los 
Angeles. Library Systems Staff. Auto- 
mated circulation control in the Univer- 
sity Research Library at UCLA; a prog- 
ress report. Los Angeles, 1965. 3 p. + 
illus. 

245. CAMMACK, FLoyp M. Remote-contro! cir- 
culation [University of Hawaii]. Col- 
lege & research libraries, v. 26, May 
1965: 213-218. See also Ralph R. Shaw’s 
“Machine Application at the University 
of Hawaii” (entry 255). 

*246. Cox, Cart R. The mechanization of ac- 
quisition and circulation procedures at 
the University of Maryland Library. In 
IBM Library Mechanization Symposium, 
Endicott, N.Y., 1964. [Proceecings. 
White Plains, N.Y., International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 1965] p. 205-236. 

*247. Cox, James R. Circulation control with 
IBM unit record equipment at UCLA. 
In IBM Library Mechanization Sympo- 
sium, Endicott, N.Y., 1964. [Proceedings. 
White Plains, N.Y., Internationa] Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 1965] p. 95-132. 

#243. De Jarnetr, L. R. Library circulation 
contrcl using IBM 357’s at Southern 
Illinois University. Jn IBM Library 
Mechanization Symposium, Endicott, 
N.Y., 1964. [ Proceedings. White Plains, 
N.Y., International Business Machines 
Corp., 1965] p. 77-94. 

249.. Harris, Micuart H. The 357 data collec- 
tion system for circulation control. Col- 
lege & research libraries, v. 26, Mar. 
1965: 119-120, 158. 

*250. Jouns Horxins UNiversitry. Progress re- 
port on an operations research and sys- 
tems engineering study of a university 
library. Baltimore, Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library, Johns Hopkins University, 1965. 
110 p. PB-168 187. NSF grant GN-31. 

251. McCoy, Ratepp E. Computerized sizcula- 
tion work: a case study of the 357 data 
collection system [Southern [lincis Uni- 
versity |. Library resources & technical 
services, v. 9, winter 1965: 59-65. 

252, Moore, EVELYN A., and EsTELLE Brop- 
MAN. Communications to the editor; cir- 
culation system changes, serial record 
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changes [at Washington University 
School of Medicine Library]. In Medi- 
cal Library Association. Bulletin, v. 53, 
Jan. 1965: 99-101. 

*253. PALMER, Foster M. Punch card circula- 
tion system for Widener Library—Har- 
vard University. Cambridge, Mass., 1965. 
39 p. 

254. Rirrt, Leo R. The IBM 357 charging sys- 
tem proposed for Bowling Green State 
University; to become operational early 
in 1967. Bowling Green, Ohio, 1965. 22 
p. + illus. 

255. SHAW, Rate R. Machine application at 
the University of Hawaii. College & re- 
search libraries, v. 26, Sept. 1965: 381- 
382, 398. See also Floyd M. Cammack’s 
“Remote-control circulation” (entry 245). 

256. SOUTER, THOMAS A. Automated procedures 
at Indiana University Library: circula- 
tion department. Jn Meeting on Auto- 
mation in the Library—When, Where, 
and How, Purdue University, 1964. 
Papers. Edited by Theodora Andrews. 
Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 1965. 
p. 43-45. 

257. TRUESWELL, Ricuarp W. A quantitative 
measure of user circulation requirements 
and its possible effect on stack thinning 
and multiple copy determination. Ameri- 
can documentation, v. 16, Jan. 1965: 
20-25. 

258. Use of data processing equipment in cir- 
culation control. Jn American Library 
Association, Library Technology Project. 
Library technology reports. Chicago, 
July 1965. 24 p. 

259. Yasrorr, ARTHUR. Circulation control at 
the Detroit Public Library. In IBM Li- 
brary Mechanization Symposium, Endi- 
cott, N.Y., 1964. [Proceedings. White 
Plains, N.Y., International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 1965] p. 37-42. 


1964 


*260. Becker, Joserm. Circulation and the 
computer. ALA bulletin, v. 58, Dec. 
1964: 1007-1010. 

261. Burt, Marcarer G. Statistics and the 
Montclair Public Library IBM circula- 
tion control system. In IBM Library 
Mechanization Symposium, Endicott, 
N.Y., 1964. [Proceedings. White Plains, 
N.Y., International Business Machines 
Corp., 1965] p. 61-76. 

262. Cox, James R. IBM circulation control at 
the University of California Library at 
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Los Angeles; progress and change. Los 
Angeles, UCLA Library, 1964. 13 p. 

263. Kennepy, James H. IBM 1401 computer 
produced and maintained library circu- 
lation records. Livermore, University of 
California, Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, 1964. UCRL-7555. 

*264. Krart, Donato H. IBM library circula- 
tion systems. Chicago, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 1964. 15 p. 

265. LEFFLER, WiturAm L. A statistical method 
for circulation analysis. College. & re- 
search libraries, v. 15, Nov. 1964: 488- 
490, 

266. Pizer, Irwin H., ISABELLE T. ANDERSON, 

and ESTELLE Bropman. Mechanization 
`of library procedures in the medium- 
sized medical library: II. circulation 
records. In Medical Library Association. 
Bulletin, v. 52, Apr. 1964: 370-385. 

267. Roy, Rosert H: Utilization of computer 
techniques for circulation and inventory 
control in a university research library 
[Johns Hopkins University]. In Associ- 

ation of Research Libraries. Minutes of 
the sixty-third meeting. Jan. 26, 1964. 
p. 20-39, 

*268. RUECKING, FREDERICK. Selecting a circu- 
lation-control system: a mathematical 
approach. College & research libraries, 
v. 25, Sept. 1964: 385-390. 

*269. TRUESWELL, Ricard W. Two character- 
istics of circulation and their effect on 
the implementation of mechanized cir- 
culation control systems. College & re- 
search libraries, v. 25, July 1964; 285- 
291. 

270. WreyHraucH, Ernest E. Automation in 
the reserved books room. Library jour- 
nal, v. 89, June 1, 1964: 2294-2296. 


1963 


271. Cox, James R. The costs of data process- 
ing in university libraries: in circula- 
tion activities. College & research librar- 
ies, v. 24, Nov. 1963: 492-495. 

272. RUECKING, FREDERICK. An automatic charg- 
ing system for the Fondren Library; a 
recommendation for the 1964-65 budget 
year. [Houston, Rice University] 1963. 
30 p. + appendices. 


Before 1963 


273. Birnsaum, Henry. IBM circulation con- 
trol at Brooklyn College Library; gen- 
eral information manual. White Plains, 
N.Y., International Business Machines 


Corp., 1960. 32 p. Brochure E 20-0072. 

274. Howr, Mary T., and Mary K. WZIDNER 
Data processing in the Decatur Public 
Library. Ulinois libraries, v. 44, Nov. 
1962: 593-597. 

275. KLAUSNER, MARGARET. IBM circulation con- 
trol [Stockton and San Joaquin County. 
Calif.]. Library journal, v. 77, Dec. 15- 
1952: 2165-2166, 2168. 

276. McCorp, Joun G. W. A data prozessing 
system for circulation control at the 
Illinois State Library; a preliminary re- 
port. Ilinois libraries, v. 44, Nov. 1962: 
603-607. 

277. PARKER, Raru H. The punchec card 
method in circulation work [University 
of Texas Library]. Library journal, v- 
61, Dec. 1, 1936: 903-905. 

278. Pratt, E. CARL. International Business Ma- 
chines’ use in circulation department, 
University of Florida Library. Library 
journal, v. 67, Apr. 1, 1942: 302-303. 

279. QuicLey, Mazcery C. Library facts from 
International Business Machine cards.. 
Library journal, v. 66, Dec. 1941: 1065— 
1067. 


280. Quictey, Marcery C. Ten years of IBM. 
Library journal, v. 78, July 1952: 1152- 
1157. 

Serials 


1966 


281. Eyman, ELEANOR G., and others. Periodi- 
cals automation at Miami-Dade Junior 
College. Library resources and technical 
services, v. 10, summer 1966: 341-361. 

282. Curran, ANN T. The mechanization of the 
serial records for the moving and merg- 
ing of the Boston Medical and Harvard 
Medical serials. Library resourses & 
technical services, v. 10, summer 1966: 
362-372. 

283. FELTER, JACQUELINE W. The union catalog 
of medical periodicals of New Yerk. In 
Institute on Information Storage amd Re- 
trieval, 2d, University of Minnesota. 1965. 
Information retrieval with special refer- 
ence to the biomedical sciences. [finne- 
apolis, 1966. p. 117-13]. 

284, Koz.ow, Rosert D. Report on a Ebrary 
project conducted on the Chicagc cam- 
pus of the University of Illinois. [Wash- 
ington, National Science Foundation] 
1966. 1 v. (various paging). NSF grants 
77 and 302. 

285. Laucus, CAROL A., and Susan RUSSELL. 
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Serials automation project at Baker Li- 
brary; preliminary report. Boston, Har- 
vard University, Graduate Sckool of 
Business Administration, 1966. 47 p. 

286. McGratu, WILLIAM E., and HELEN KOLBE. 
A simple, mechanized non-computerized 
system for serials control in smal. aca- 
demic libraries: a primer. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 10, sum- 
mer, 1966: 373—382. 

287. Payne, LADYE MARGARETE, LOUISE SMALL, 
and Rosert T. Diverr. Mechanization 
in a new medical school library: IL seri- 
als and circulation. In Medical Library 
Association. Bulletin, v. 54, Oct. 1966: 
337-350. 

288 Rirr, Leo R. Automation of subscriptions 
and periodicals records of Bowling Green 
State University. Bowling Green, Ohio, 
1966. 6 p. + illus. 

289. Rirt, Leo R. Automation of standing order 
acquisitions procedures at Bowling Green 
State University. Bowling Green, Ohio, 
1966. 5 p. + illus. 

290. STEWART, Bruce Warren. The serials mech- 
anization program of the Texas A & M 
University Library. In Texas Conference 
on Library Mechanization, Ist, Austin, 
1966. Proceedings. Edited by John B. Cor- 
bin. Austin, Texas Library & Historical 
Commission, 1966. (Texas. State Library 
[Austin] Monograph no. 6) p. 40-45. 
Available on loan from LOCATE, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


1965 


291. Bisnuor. Davin, Arnotp L. MILNER, and 
Frep W. Rorer. Publication patterns of 
scientific serials. American documenta- 
tion, v. 16, Apr. 1965: 113-121. 

292, COMPUTER Usace Company, Inc. Serial li- 
brary system [U.S. Army Biological La- 
boratory, Ft. Detrick, Md.]. Baltimore, 
Computer Usage, 1965. 61 p. AD 521 067. 

292. CREAGER, WiLLAM A., and Dav E. 
SPARKS. A serials data program for sci- 
ence and technology. Final report to 
the National Science Foundation. Read- 
ing, Mass., Information Dynamics, 1965. 
190 p. NSF-C-413. 

*294, CULBERTSON, Don S. Computerized serial 
records. Library resources & technical 
services, v. 9, winter 1965: 53—E8. 

295, FELTER, JacoueLINEeE W., and Dsoenc S. 
TyoENG. A computer system for a union 
catalog: theme and variations. In Medi- 
cal Library Association. Bulletin, v. 53, 
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Apr. 1965: 163-177. 

296. Hammer, Donatp P. Automated proce- 
dures at Purdue University Library seri- 
als department, including binding. In 
Meeting on Automation in the Library— 
When, Where, and How, Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1964. Papers. Edited by Theodora 
Andrews. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue Uni- 
versity, 1965. p. 26~35. 

297. Hammer, Donato P. Automated serials 
control in the Purdue University Librar- 
ies. In IBM Library Mechanization Sym- 
posium, Endicott, N.Y., 1964. [Proceed- 
ings. White Plains, N.Y., International 
Business Machines Corp., 1965] p. 133- 
144. 

298. Hammer, Donautp P. Reflections on the 
development of an automated serials sys- 
tem. Library resources & technical ser- 
vices, v. 9, spring 1965: 225-230. 

299. Moore, EVELYN Å., and ESTELLE BropMan, 
Communications to the editor; circula- 
tion system changes, serial record 
changes [at Washington University 
School of Medicine Library]. In Medi- 
cal Library Association. Bulletin, v. 53, 
Jan. 1965: 99-101. 

300. ScHuLtueiss, Lours A. Two serial control 
card files developed at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago. Library resources & 
technical services, v. 9, summer 1965: 
271-287. 

#301. STEWART, Bruce WARREN. A computer- 
ized serials record for the Texas A & M 
University Library. College Station, Tex., 
The Library, Texas A & M University, 
1965. 123 p. Available from author. 

302. WILKINSON, Jonn P. A.A.U. [Association 
of Atlantic Universities] mechanized 
union list of serials. In APLA [Atlantic 
Provinces Library Association]. Bulletin, 
v. 29, May 1965: 54-59. 


1964 


*303. BECKER, JosepH. Automating the serial 
record. ALA bulletin, v. 58, June 1964: 
597-558. 

304. CALIFORNIA. University. University at Los 
Angeles. Biomedical Library. Library 
System Planning Committee. Biomedical 
library computer project for serials. [Los 
Angeles, University of California, 1964] 
6 p. 

#305, Outro. State University, Columbus. Li- 
braries. Committee on Information Sci- 
ence. Subcommittee on Automated Seri- 
als Record. Automated serials control 
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project [report]. Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 
1964. 13 p. 

306. Roper, Fren W. Preparation of records for 
the automated [serials] system at the 
Biomedical Library, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. [Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California, 1964] 6 p. 

307. SrycLey, TED F. Serials record instructions 
for a computerized serial system [Florida 
Atlantic University]. Library resources & 
technical services, v. 8, summer 1964: 
248-256. 

*308. Vpovin, GEORGE, and others. Serials com- 
puter project; final report. La Jolla, 
University of California, San Diego, 
1964. 1 v. (various paging). 


1963 


Pizer, Irwin H., Donato R. Franz, and 
ESTELLE BropmMan. Mechanization of li- 
brary procedures in the medium-sized 
medical library: I. the serial record. In 
Medical Library Association. Bulletin, v. 
51, July 1963: 313-338. 

Voovin, GeorcE. The serials computer proj- 
ect, University of California Library, San 
Diego. In Institute on Information Storage 
and Retrieval, Ist, University of Minne- 
sota, 1962. Information retrieval today. 
Minneapolis, 1966. p. 109-118. 

Vpovin, GEORGE, and others. Computer 
processing of serial records. Library re- 
sources & technical services, v. 7, winter 
1963: 71-80. 

Voict, Metvin J. The costs of data proc- 
essing in university libraries: in serials 
handling. College & research libraries, v. 
24, Nov. 1963: 489-491, 


309. 


310. 


31. 


. 312. 


Before 1963 


ANTHONY, L. J., and J. E. HAILSTONE. Use 
of punched cards in preparation of lists 
of periodicals. Aslib proceedings, v. 12, 
Oct. 1960: 348-360. 

CALIFORNIA. University, San Diego. Report 
on serials computer project, University 
Library and UCSD Computer Center, 
1961/62. La Jolla, Calif., 1962. 1 v. (vari- 
ous paging). 

FETTERMAN, Loris. Mechanization of maga- 
zine orders. In National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Bulletin, v. 
43, Nov. 1959: 120-122. 

McCann, ANNE. Applications of machines 
to library techniques: periodicals. Ameri- 
can documentation, v. 12, Oct. 1961: 260- 
265. 


313. 


314. 


315. 


316. 


317. MOFFITT, ALEXANDER. Punched card rec- 
ords in serials acquisition. College & re- 
search libraries, v. 7, Jan. 1946: 10-13. 

318. NicHoLson, NATALIE, and WILLIAM THUR- 
STON. Serials and journals in tbe MIT 
Libraries. American documentation, v. 9. 
Oct. 1958: 304-307. 

819. Younc, H. H. Use of punched cards in the 
serials acquisitions department of the 
University of Texas. Special Libraries 
Association, Texas Chapter. Bulletin, v. 
11, 1959: 1-3. 


Systems analysis 
1967 


320. BoLLEs, SHIRLEY W. The use of flow charts 
in the analvsis of library operations. Spe- 
cial libraries, v. 58, Feb. 1967: 9&—-98. 

321. Covinrt, Grorce W. Librarian + systems 
analyst = teamwork? Special libraries, 
v. 58, Feb. 1967: 99-101. 

322. Jackson, Ivan F. An approach to library 
automation problems. College & research 
libraries, v. 28, Mar. 1967: 133-137. 

323. LaMKIN, Burton E. Systems analrsis in 
top management communication. Special 
libraries, v. 58, Feb. 1967: 90-94. 

*324, Moore, Epytur. Systems analys:s: an 
overview. Special libraries, v. 58 Feb. 
1967: 87-90. 


1966 


325, CHAPMAN, Enwarp A., and PAUL L. Sr. 
PIERRE. Systems analysis and design as 
related to library operations. Troy. N.Y., 
Rensselaer Libraries, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, 1966. 78 p. A lecturer’s 
manual and basis of a textbook spoasored 
by the Council on Library Resources to 
be published by John Wiley & Sons, late 
1967. 

326. Hammer, Donar P. Scheduling conversion. 
In Harvey, John, ed. Data processing in 
public and university libraries. Washing- 
ton, Spartan Books, 1966. (Drexel Infor- 
mation Science series, v. 3) p. 103-123. 

*327. Hayes, Ropert M. Library systems analy- 
sis. Jn Harvey, John, ed. Data processing 
in public and university libraries. Wash- 
ington, Spartan Books, 1966. (Drexel In- 
formation Science series, v. 3) p. 5-20. 

328, Kitcour, FREDERICK G. Basic systems as- 
sumptions of the Columbia-Harvard-Yale 
Medical Libraries computerization proj- 
ect. In Institute on Information Scorage 
and Retrieval, 2d, University of Minne- 
sota, 1965. Information retrieval with 
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special reference to the biomedical sci- 
ences. Minneapolis, 1966. p. 145-154. 

329. LEIMKUHLER, FERDINAND F. System analysis 
in university libraries. College & reszarch 
libraries, v. 27, Jan. 1966: 13-18. 

330. Marxuson, BARBARA Evans. A system de- 
velopment study for the Library of Con- 
gress automation program. The library 
quarterly, v. 36, July 1966: 197-273. 


1965 


*331. BECKER, JoserH. System analysis—pre- 
lude to library data processing. ALA 
bulletin, v. 59, Apr. 1965: 293-296. 
332. CORNELL University. Libraries. System re- 
quirements. [Ithaca, N.Y.] 1965. 12 p. 
333 FLoop, Merritt M. The systems approach 
to library planning. In Chicago. Univer- 
sity. Graduate Library School. The intel- 
lectual foundations of library education; 
the twenty-ninth annual conference of 
the Graduate Library School, July 6-8, 
1964. Edited by Don R. Swanson. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press [1965] 
p. 38-50. 
334 Haas, Warren J. Computer simulations at 
the Columbia University Libraries. In 
Clinic on Library Applications of Data 
Processing, University of Ilineis, 2d, 
1964. Proceedings. Edited by Herbert 
Goldhor. Champaign, IN., Distributed by 
the Mlini Union Bookstore [1965] p. 36- 
46. 
335. Hayes, Ropert M. The development of a 
methodology for system design and its 
role in library education. In Chicago. 
University. Graduate Library School. The 
intellectual foundations of library edu- 
cation; the twenty-ninth annual confer- 
ence of the Graduate Library School, 
July 6-8, 1964. Edited by Don R. Swan- 
son. Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
[1965] p. 51-63. 
33€. Jouns Hopxins University. Program re- 
port on an operations research and sys- 
tems engineering study of a university 
library. Baltimore, Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library, Johns Hopkins University, 1965. 
110 p. PB-168 187. NSF grant GN-31. 

LEIMKUHLER, FERDINAND F. Operations re- 
search in the Purdue Libraries. Jn Meet- 
ing on Automation in the Library— 
When, Where, and How, Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1964. Papers. Edited by Theodora 
Andrews. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue Uni- 
versity, 1965. p. 82-89. 

ScHULTHEISS, Louis A. System analysis and 


337. 


336. 
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339. 


340. 


341. 


342. 


343. 


344. 


345. 


346. 


347. 


348. 


planning. In Harvey, John, ed. Data pro- 
cessing in public and university libraries. 
Washington, Spartan Books, 1966. (Drex- 
el Information Science series, v. 3) p. 92- 
102. 

sparks, Davip E., Marx M. Cuoprow, and 
Gait M. Warsa. A methodology for the 
analysis of information systems. Final re- 
port to National Science Foundation. 
Wakefield, Mass., Information Dynamics, 
1965. 1 v. (various paging). Contract 
NSF-C-370. 

Swenson, SALLY. Flow chart of library 
searching techniques. Special libraries, 
v. 56, April 1965: 239-242. 

TAYLOR, ROBERT S., and Caro.uine E. HIer- 
BER. Manual for the analysis of library 
systems. Bethlehem, Pa., Center for In- 
formation Sciences, Lehigh University, 
1965. (Library systems analysis, report 
no. 3) 44 p. + appendices. 


1964 


Haas, Warren J. A description of a pro- 
ject to study the research library as an 
economic system [Columbia University 
Libraries]. In Association of Research 
Libraries. Minutes of the sixty-third 
meeting, Jan. 26, 1964. p. 40-46. 

MoreLockx, MoLeTE, and Frerpinanp F. 
LEIMKUHLER. Library operations research 
and systems engineering studies. College 
& research libraries, v. 25, Nov. 1964: 
501-503. 

Morse, Pure M. Probabilistic models for 
library operations; with some comments 
on library automation. In Association of 
Research Libraries. Minutes of the sixty- 
third meeting, Jan. 26, 1964. p. 9-19. 


Before 1964 


Buiackx, Donato V. Library mechanization. 
Sci-tech news, v. 16, fall 1962: 115-117. 
Kitcour, Frepertck G. Recorded use of 
books in the Yale Medical Library. 
American documentation, v. 12, Oct. 

1961: 266-269. 

SCHULTHEISS, Lours A., Don S. CULBERT- 
son, and Epwarb M. HEILIGER, Àd- 
vanced data processing in the university 
library. New York, Scarecrow Press, 
1962. 388 p. 

SPRENKLE, PETER M., and FREDERICK G. 
Kizcour. A quantitative study of charac- 
ters on biomedical catalogue cards—a 
preliminary investigation. American doc- 


umentation, v. 14, July 1963: 202-206. 
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#349, Fusster, Herman H. University of Chi- 
cago library automation program. In As- 
sociation of Research Libraries. Minutes 
of the sixty-ninth meeting, Jan. 8, 1967. 

350. FussLer, Herman H. University of Chicago 
library automation program. In Hamer, 
Elizabeth E. Report on the sixty-ninth 
meeting of the Association of Research 
Libraries. U.S. Library of Congress. In- 
formation bulletin, v. 26, Jan. 26, 1967: 
12-73. 

351. Kircour, FREDERICK G. Comprehensive 
modern library systems. Jn Brasenose 
Conference on the Automation of Librar- 
ies, Oxford, Eng., 1966. Proceedings of 
the Anglo-American Conference on the 
mechanization of library services. Ed- 
ited by John Harrison and Peter Laslett. 
{London and Chicago] Mansell, 1967. p. 
46-56. 

352. Parker, Rapu H. Library records in a 
total system. Jn Brasenose Conference on 
the Automation of libraries, Oxford, 
Eng., 1966. Proceedings of the Anglo- 
American Conference on the mechaniza- 
tion of library services. Edited by John 
Harrison and Peter Laslett. [London and 
Chicago] Mansell, 1967. p. 33-45. 


1966 


353. Bay AREA Liprary WORKING COMMITTEE. 
BALANCE [Bay Area Libraries Associ- 
ated Network for Cooperative Exchange] 
a report on computerized procedures. 
[San Jose, Calif.] 1966. 78 p. 

*354. GEDDES, ANDREW. Data Processing in a co- 
operative system—opportunities for ser- 
vice [Nassau Library System]. Jn Harvey, 
John, ed. Data processing in public and 
university libraries. Washington, Spartan 
Books, 1966. (Drexel Information Science 
services, v. 3) p. 25-35. 

355. Gorpon, GAaLvy E. Columbus conversion to 
data processing. Wilson library bulletin, 
v. 41, Dec. 1966: 414-417. 

356. Hace, ELIZABETH B. Computer potential in 
Maryland [Prince Georges County Me- 
morial Library]. Wilson library bulletin, 
v. 41, Dec. 1966: 401-403. 

*357. Howe, Mary T. The establishment ‘and 
growth of the data processing department 
in the Decatur Public Library. In Harvey, 
John, ed. Data Processing in public and 
university libraries. Washington, Spartan 


Books, 1966. (Drexel Information Science 
series, v. 3) p. 37-52. 

358. Krart, Donato H, Total systems approack 
to library mechanization. In Texas Con- 
ference on Library Mechanization, Ist, 
Austin, 1966. Proceedings. Edited by Johr 
B. Corbin. Austin, Texas Library & His- 
torical Commission, 1966. (Texas. State 
Library [Austin] Monograph no. 6) p. 7— 
12. Available on loan from LOCATE, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 

359. Metse, Norman R. Conceptual design of 
an automated national library system. 
[Hartford] 1966. 246 p. Thesis (MA)— 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Hart- 
ford Graduate Center. Available or. inter- 
library loan from United Aircraft Cor- 
porate Systems Center, Farmington, 
Conn. 

360. Parker, Rara H. Concept and scope of 
total systems in library records. In Har- 
vey, John, ed. Data processing in public 
and university libraries. Washington, 
Spartan Books, 1966. (Drexel Information 
Science series, v.3) p. 67-77. 

361. PITTSBURGH, University. Library automa- 
tion plan; preliminary statement. [| Pitts- 
burgh] Nov. 1966. 5 p. 

362. Québec (City) Université Laval. Biblio- 
thèque. Comité pour Pautomatisation des 
services de la bibliotheque. Rapport. Qué- 
bec, Université Laval, 1966. 46 p. 

*363. STEWART, Bruce WARREN. Data process- 
ing in an academic library [Texas A & M 
University]. Wilson library bulletin, v. 
4l, Dec. 1966: 388-395. 

*364. WEIDNER, Mary K. Decatur: pioneer in 
data processing. Wilson library bulletin, 
v. 41, Dec. 1966: 409-410, 438. 


1965 


365. BECKER, JosePH. Using computers in a new 
university library. ALA bulletin, v. 59, 
Oct. 1965: 823-826. 

366. COMPUTER Usace Company. Specifications 
for an automated library system. Pre- 
pared for University of California at 
Santa Cruz, Palo Alto, Calif., 1965, 122 p. 

367. Corsin, JoHN Boyp. Automatic data pro- 
cessing in the Texas State Library. Texas 
library journal, v. 41, spring 1965: 12- 
14. 

368. Ditton, Howarp W. Program for the utili- 
zation of automatic data processing 
equipment. Columbus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1965. 7 p. 
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369. EDP Systems Development Services. Re- 
port of the survey of data processing 
feasibility for the Prince Georges Caunty 
Memorial Library System. Hyattsville, 
Md., 1965. 48 p. 

370. Haves, Ropert M. The concept of an on: 
line, total system. In American Library 
Association, Library Technology Froject. 
Library technology reports. Chicags, May 
1965. 13 p. 

371. Srone, C. WALTER, and others. A library 
program for Columbia [Md.]. Pitts- 
burgh. 1965. 54 p. CLR grant. 


1964 


372. Burns, Lorin R. Automation in the public 
libraries of Lake County, Indiana. In 
Clinic on Library Applications of Data 
Processing, University of Illinois, Ist, 
1963. Proceedings. Edited by Herbert 
Goldhor. Champaign, Ill, Distributed by 
the Illini Union Bookstore [1964] p. 9- 
17. 

373 Meuin, Joun S. Libraries and daza pro- 
cessing: where do we stand? Urbana, 
University of Illinois, Graduate School of 
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Library Science, 1964. 44 p. Occasional 
paper no. 72. 

374. OPTNER, STANFORD L., & Associates. Re- 
port on an integrated data processing 
system for library technical services to 
the Public Library, City of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 1964. 71 p. 


Before 1964 


375. CULBERTSON, Don S. Data processing for 
technical procedures at the University of 
Illinois Library. In Institute on Informa- 
tion Storage and Retrieval, Ist, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1962. Information re- 
trieval today. Minneapolis, 1966. p. 99- 
107. 

376. Howr, Mary T., and Mary K. WEIDNER. 
Mechanization in public libraries; data 
processing department in the Decatur 
Public Library. Unesco bulletin for li- 
braries, v. 15, Nov. 1961: 317-821. 

377. VERTANES, CHARLES A. Automating the 
school library; an advance report. Wil- 
son library bulletin, v. 37, June 1963: 
864-867. 
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We'll send you back crisp 





clean new ones in 72 hours. 


pO ae et ee ES eee eee 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we’ll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 


And they’ll be in the same order you 
sent them to us. “A” to “Z” or “Z” to “A”. 


Your new cards will be on top-grade stock 
that meets Library of Congress 
standards, punched, trimmed and ready 
for filing. 


The price. As little as 4%¢ per card. 


XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES. 
XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION, 


Xerox Systems Center 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


Please send me complete information and mas ing 
cartons for catalog cards. 


NAME _ 











ADDRESS ———— — ‘ — — — 





CITY - = = a : ——— 





Have you seen all of 
these unique reference 


works published by 
McGRAW-HILL? 


(Come to the McGraw-Hill booths next to the 
Registration Desk—Brooks Hall, San Francisco) 





ACH OF the multivolume reference sets shown on these pages is unique in 
F its field. McGraw-Hill, America’s leading publisher of scientific, tech- 
nical, and reference works, believes an encyclopedia should provide not only 
basic information but also the best in contemporary original scholarship. 
Every McGraw-Hill encyclopedia offers the reader a wealth of information 
not available elsewhere — enhanced by lavish illustration, crisp typography, 
and impeccable printing. Each set is handsomely bound and manufactured 
for enduring usefulness. If these superb reference works are not on your 
library shelves, write to us for full details and price schedules. 


Encyclopedia 
of Science 
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Especially Recommended 
for First Purchase in Public 
and School Libraries-H.W.Wilson Stardard Catalog. 


The new, revised edition of America’s only reference 
work providing comprehensive coverage of every scien- 
tific and engineering discipline. Includes every theory, 
concept, term...every discovery of prime importance 
and problem of current interest. 15 volumes—6,000,000. 


words—9,700 pages—9,500 illustrations ‘‘An excellent Now Available. MCGRAW-HILL Basic BIB- 
source of material, be the searcher a layman, a high LIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
school or college student, or a specialist requiring infor- Over 8,000 books listed and described. 
mation in other fields than his own.”’—Library Journal. 738 pp. McGRAW-HILL MODERN MEN OF 
“Useful in all types of libraries.” — Wilson Library SCIENCE. Biographies of 426 leading con- 


Bulletin. temporary scientists. 624 pp. 
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New 


Catholic 


Encyclopedia 





A major publishing event. The first adult Catholic encyclopedia in 
nearly half a century — edited and produced in cooperation with 
The Catholic University of America. Encompasses the doctrine, 
organization, activities, and 2,000-year history of the Church, plus 
every other area of knowledge — including science — which pertains 
to Catholicism in today’s world. 15 volumes — 15,000,000 words — 
15,300 pages — 9,500 illustrations. 











The 
Catholic 
Encyclopedia 


for School 
and Home 


A new Catholic encyclopedia to meet 
the needs of students and their fami- 
lies in the Ecumenical era. Up-to-date 
information on every aspect of Catho- 
lic living, with special emphasis on 
subjects of importance to young people. Covers all the 
latest curriculum advances. 12 volumes — 5,000,000 
words — 8,500 pages — 6,500 illustrations. ‘‘No class- 
room, no library, no Catholic home can afford to be 
without it.” —Catholic World. 


Encyclopedia 


of World 
Art 





Especially Recommended 
for First Purchase in Public 
and School Libraries 
-H.W. Wilson Standard Catalog. 


Peerless among art reference 
works. Man’s greatest achieve- 
ments in the visual arts in 15 volumes—6,000,000 
words — 13,000 pages — 16,000 illustrations. 
“Fills a long-felt need . . . scholarly mono- 
graphic articles . . . detailed bibliographies .. . 
magnificent plates .. . a constant delight to the 
user. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


deai wrie MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY È 


Dept. AL-6, 330 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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SCORE-HIGHEXAM BOOKS 


CAREER AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEST PREPARATION BOOKS 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 
APTITUDE TEST * ADVANCED TESTS 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT...? Books 


All Score-High Exam Books 
are available in Library Bindings. 





Plus... 


THE COWLES COMPREHENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





FLYING SAUCERS * YOUTH QUAKE 





LOOK on microfilm 


See us at the 


ALA Conference 


Booth #142 Brooks Hall, Civic Center, 
San Francisco, California 








COWLES EDUCATION CORPORATION 


LOOK Building 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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Du Pont Company, Film Dept 
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it needs PROTECTION ... . . . to survive 


PROTECTION as afforded by the REGAL 
4220CFB Magazine Binder by Marador... 
available from 


EBSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
1230 First Avenue North 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 


(205) 323 €35 EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


£BSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
540 Gramte Street 





Braintree Massachusetts 02184 The Regal 4220CFB is a majestic binder made of First Quality 
7) B43 2383 843-2384 

sali RIGID Virgin Vinyl so that it WILL NOT BEND ON VERTICAL 

EBSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY SHELVES! 

EBSCO Building 

Red Bank, New Jersey 07701 

(201) 744-4300 


EBSCO—GILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
POST OFFICE BOX 5826 

Terminal Annex 

Denver, Colorado 80217 


The REGAL (shown at left) features a 
patented Keylock metal for protection 


(303) 222 1446 


EBSCO—HANSON. BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY 
826 South Northwest Highway 

Barrington, Ilinors 60010 

(312) 381.2190 / 381-2191 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERWICES « 
1112 Texas Bank Building 

Dallas. tezas 75202 

(214) RI? 5323 


EBSCO—FAIRBANK SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
3138 East McDowell Road 

Pheonix Arzona 85008 

(602) 275 8549 


EBSCO—NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
2352 Utah Avenue 
El Segundo, California 90245 


against unauthorized removal of contents, 
has a glass-clear front and back, and is 
available in a backbone color of Brown, 
Red, or Green, The REGAL— $3.75 each. 


The VULCAN 1210CFSB is a quality binder 
unequalled in price . .. has flexible clear 
front and solid back in Red, Brown, Green 
or Blue. With Keylock metal or patented 
Vulcan metal. The VULCAN—$2.45 each, 
with Keylock metal; $1.95 each with Vul- 
can metal. 


(213) 772.2381 


ERSCO—NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
1366 Satter Street 

San Francisco, California 94109 

(415) 7758338 


The ALADDIN 8220CFB is a dependable 
binder of quality made to stretch budgets. 
it is glass clear-front and back, and fea- 
tures a convenient snap-in metal.The 
ALADDIN—$1.45 each. 


EBSCO—NATIONAL MAGAZINE AGENCY 
512 Nwollet Building 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 

(612) 3335081 





Order from any office listed at left. stating quantity, color, and 
sizes desired (attach list of periodical titles to be used in 
binders for correct sizing). If imprinting is desired (at .25¢ per 
line), send copy and state color of imprinting (any color). 


watson MAGAZINE 


WARADOR Write to any Office for additional information on the REGAL, 
wwo) BINDERS the VULCAN, or the ALADDIN . . . on other library accessories 
a BY ao and for the finest Periodical Subscription Service available ... 


MARADOR and VULCAN anywhere! 





EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


“ween EBSCO 
industries, 
inc. 


THE REGAL THE VULCAN THE ALADDIN international Headquarters + Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hur 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 
brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


Mle Clurg Eo Ca: 
SINCE 1844 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, II]. 60007 A 


WESTERN DIVISION efi 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue Aa Se Wann eal te 


La Puente, California 91745 19 Union Square West, New York, N.Y.10003 


IMMEDIATE DELIVER 


HARDWOOD 
UTILITY BOOK TRUCKS 


(illustrated at right) 


ROL-RACK * REDI-RACK 
AND OTHER MOBILE BOOKCASES 


No longer must you wait months for the 
delivery of mobile bookcases and other library 
accessories. All orders filled immediately — 
from our own warehouse stocks. Attractive, 
sturdy and durable furniture. Made of choice 











ORDERS FILLED 
FROM STOCK! 








selected hardwood — natural wood or walnut i” 
finish. Crafted only by ee oaae 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN Sa io 


a Grolier Incorporated subsidiary. 





Grolier Educational Corporation 


845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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. .. With seventy (70) top sales representatives to assist you and 
answer your questions, we offer you a nationwide network of service 
that is as near as your telephone. 

ANNOUNCING C S P / CONTINUOUS SELECTION PROGRAM: 


A unique new plan which allows you to see every new title from 
Random House / Pantheon / Alfred A. Knopf immediately 
upon publication and before you buy. This program is available in 
seven separate plans to schools and public libraries. 


In addition to books, we provide the services listed below. Please 
write for information. Or visit us at Booths 233-235. 


MAIL TO RANDOM HOUSE SCHOOL & LIBRARY SERVICE 
457 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 





More details on how the Continu- 

ous Selection Program would work 
in our library 

Results of readability studies on all 

juvenile titles 

Instant Library Processing Kits 

(free sample on request) 

80-page booklet detailing programs 

under Title I ESEA-Success Themes 
for the Educationally Disadvantaged 


Free guide to the use of Federal 

Funds under Titles I & II of ESEA 
and under Title III of NDEA 

Planning guide for ESEA Title I 

projects 


Guide for High School Librarians 
and Teachers 





SOHSHSESESESEHECS HEHE SEOEESEEESEBEOEEEEE SOOOOHSESSEESEOEEOESESESESOEEEEE EE EE EERE ERS 


Curriculum Study Units 
* Elementary guidance 
* Reading readiness 

* Social studies 

* Primary literature 

* Listening program 


Supplemental listings in spec.al 
subject areas 


* The Negro in America 
* Adult literacy 
* Remedial reading 


The name, address and phone aum- 
ber of my Random House Sehool 
& Library Service representative. 


Balanced Framework of Books for 
the Elementary School Libra -y 
Collection 


SCHOSOCAH HPS HESSOCEOKET ODE OKT OO REE REE D0 6 OG T 


rroo AOAAAOOBOOGOOOOGLE i orrir irr 


TETTE CETO CUERE 





Ifaith-ful \'fath-fal\ adj 1 o 
affection or allegiance : Lov” 
or in observance of duty :/; 
assurance $ BINDING (~N y4 
original — faith-ful-ely YJ © 

Syn LOYAL, CONSTANJ/ 
implies unswerving ağa 
pledge or promise by@ 
firm resistance to any | 
stresses continuing firms 
necessarily implying strict Gg 
suggests fortitude and resolt® 
to influences that would weak a 
unwavering course in love, aÑ 
implies firm determination to adh 

2faithful n, pl faithful or faith 
a: church members in full commun ~ 
with the b : the body of adherents ofe 


ANNOUNCING eek mast asked for — 


LARGE PRINT 
















By exclusive arrangement Specifications of the LRS Large Print Edition: 

with G.& C. Merriam Company, m Printed in 18 point type; 9”x 13” book size 

the Library Reproduction m Fcur volumes in Class A library binding, signature form 
Service of The Microfilm m Over 4,000 pages: forematter, 130,000 entries and back- 
Company of California matter through proofreaders’ marks 

will publish the first m Pronunciation guide printed on endpapers of each volume 
large print edition of the m Price: $135.00 per set, F.O.B. destination 

top rated dictionary. m Delivery on orders placed now: Fall/Winter 1967-68 


See samples at the ALA Conference in the LRS booth #736 


LIBRARY REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LRS 


THE MICROFILM COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
1977 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90011 = (213) 749-2463 
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fabian Nights ......... 
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DTI eh cece eck A Soe 
Jtobiography of 

enjamin Franklin ........ 
Bell for Adano ......... 


aptains Courageous ..... 
areer Planning for the Blind 
1e Catcherinthe Rye ... 
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Night to Remember ..... 
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Stars 1n our eyes 


We now have almost one hundred titles 
available in large type. The books appeal 
toreaders of all ages andall tastes. In three 
major Wilson Catalogues (Public, High 
School and Jr. High School), these titles 
have collected over three hundred stars * 
(Especially recommended by the consult- 
ants). Almost all our titles are doutle 
starred *** (Most highly recommended >y 
the consultants) in at least one of the 
catalogues. Many are**in two of the cata- 
logues. Sixteen are XX in allthree. 


Every day more and more library patrons, 
with or without visual or physical handi- 
caps, are asking for these books. Is your 
collection large enough? Please send for 
our complete list if you haven’t got one. 


What is large type? This is. 


Keith Jennison Books 
Editions in Large Type 





Published by FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 
A Division of GROLIER Incorporated. 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 19022 


One More Spring ......... Robinson Crusoe ........ A Tale of Two Citi ... 
O PION@GIS! 6 ken sa vers Romeo and Juliet ........ To Kill a Mocking ed 
The Oregon Trail ........ The Scarlet Letter ........ Tom Sawyer . „i= reu 
The Pearl ..... fete hadi bk A The Sea Around Us ........ Travels With CharEy .... 
POG hoa oe kena cles The Sea of Grass ......... Treasure Island .. 

A Poetry Sampler ........ Sherlock Holmes’ Greatest Turn of the Screw 
Portrait of Jennie ........ Cases ............. a Walden ........ 

Pride and Prejudice ..... Silas Marner ........... White Fang .... .... 
Profiles in Courage ....... The Spy Who Came in from The Worldly Philoseohers 
The Red Badge of Courage . ne OS al WG Bite Poe Wuthering Heights 


LET'S TELL TI 


a complete learning to ' 
tell time program for | 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Tais complete step-by-step program presents 
controlled lea-ning via the filmstrip media and 
sauident and teacher manipulative devices. 


PROGRAM CONTENTS 

æ 6 filmstrips in full color. 

= 40 plastic clock faces with moveable plastic hands 
for individual student participation. 

A teacher's 11” heavy-duty clock face with moveable 
plastic hands. 





An overhead transparency with plastic moveable hands. 

FILMSTRIP CONTENTS 

PART 1. LEARNING TO READ THE HOUR Reading of the hour hand and quiz. 
PART 2. THE MINUTE HAND—30 MINUTE INTERVALS Reading of the hour and minute hands in half hour intervals. 
PART 3. THE MINUTE HAND— 15 MINUTE INTERVALS Reading of the hour and minute hands in quarter hour intervals. 
PART 4. FIVE MINUTE INTERVALS Reading of the hcur and minute hands in five minute intervals, and quiz. 

PART 5. MINUTE INTERVALS Reading of the hour and minute hands in minute intervals, and quiz. 


FART 6. CLOCKS AND THEIR FACES Reading clock faces with twelve numerals, four numerals, twelve markers, four markers, 
ro markers, and Roman numerals. 


BANGUAGE ARTS 
BULL COLOR FILMSTRIP KITS 


Each complete program $35.00 





For sample student's plastic clock face 
with movable hands — see coupon below 


Clock sets, without filmstrips, (sent for purchase only) $13.50 


CURTIS AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 


SCIENCE 
FULL COLOR FILMSTRIP KITS 


4100 STUDY OF THE EARTH (Geology) 
SPANISH . FRENCH + ENGLISH 6 filmstrips (EJS) 
Beginning and intermediate programs. 4400 PREHISTORIC PLANTS & ANIMALS 
Programs include: Full color filmstrips, (Paleontology) 6 filmstrips (EJS) 
æcords, color study prints, drill records 4500 Ape Laga eag ee kai 
end teacher's study guides. 4600 BASIC ELEC. & MAGNETISM 
5 filmstrips & Experim. Man, (EJS) 
MODERN MATHEMATICS 4800 LIFE CYCLES of LOWER ANIMALS 
SOLOR FILMSTRIPS ion 6 gg a 0 
Y : f 700 STUDY HE SEA (Oceanography 
or primary (graces K-3) and Remedial (grades 4-6) 6 filmstrips (EJS) 
5100 MODERN MATH Kit No. 1 (15 Filmstrips) 4200 INTRODUCING WEATHER 
Addition and Subtraction 5 filmstrips & Experim. Man. (EJS) 
5200 MODERN MATH Kit No. 2 (12 Filmstrips) 4300 INTRODUCING INSECTS 





Multiplication and Division 6 filmstrips (EJS) 


O Please send new 1967 catalog 

[] Send me a sample student’s plastic clock face. (Enclose 25¢ to cover cost 
of Fandling and mailing.) 

Please send —— LET’S TELL TIME PROGRAM(s) 

Also send the following filmstrip kits: [J on 30 day approval (J for preview 

G for purchase [] on 30 day approval [] loan for preview 


Language programs: [] Spanish [] French [] English 

Social Studies: [] 3900 0 8200 Q 8500 0 8100 O 8400 D 8300 [j 8600 
Modern Math: [] 6100 [j 6200 

Science O 4100 O 4400 D 4500 O 4600 O 4809 O 4700 O 4200 0 4300 


NAME 




















SCHOOL TITLE ps = = 
ADDRESS —__ a = 
CITY . - -STATE — ZIP 








SOCIAL STUDIES 
FULL COLOR FILMSTRIP KITS 





CURTIS AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 


A DIVISION OF THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 


PICTURE STORIES (Primary grades) 
ECONOMICS (Primary grades) 

LET'S TELL TIME (Primary grades) 

FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES (PEJSA) 
NIGERIA (EJS) 

AGENCIES & SERVICES U.S. GOV'T. USA) 
MAPS & GLOBES (EJ) 


FREE NEW 
1967 CATALOG 


Fit tas 
LMSTRip CATAE G 
ALOG 
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The Copyright Grab Bag, I 
A New Kind of Lend-Lease 


by Charles F. Gosnell 


A year and a half ago in the January 1966 
ALA Bulletin, I reported on the state of the 
move to rewrite the copyright law. Since then, 
several copyright bills have been introduced 
in both the House and Senate, together with a 
substantial report by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. It is now appropriate to assess 
the current trend and to issue a warning ac- 
cordingly. 

We are on the threshold of a basic change 
in the fundamental philosophy of copyright, 
which may have a heavy impact on the finan- 
cial structure of our American free library 
system and on its millions of users. 

Copyright in the past and present has been 
the right to make a profit by producing and 
selling copies of a literary or art work in 
quantity. Once the individual or the library 
bought a copy, he was free to bind it, rebind 
it, keep it permanently, lend it, sell it, read it, 
reread it, take notes from it, count the words 
in it, look at it through a magnifying glass or 
microscope, and apply the facts or fancies 
contained in its text as he chose. 

Authors and particularly publishers are 
now seeking the right to control the use of 
their written work by leasing or licensing and 
limited sale. They seek recompense, not so 
much for the copies sold, but payment for the 
number of times the sold copy may later be 
used and for the ways in which it may be 
used. They seek to impose upon librarians the 
double burden of continuous accounting for 
uses of acquired material, plus continuous 
charges as the material is used by readers. 
This idea is not new; it is practiced in Den- 
mark and Sweden now and it was discussed at 
a meeting of the American Book Publishers 
Council at Skytop, Pennsylvania, on May 20, 
1964. 


A recent article in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement’ reported on efforts in Britain to get 
Parliament to approve “‘a scheme for an extra 
financial return to authors and . . . publishers, 
on books bought and loaned by public 
libraries.” A brief news item on this subject 
appeared in the Library Journal, January 1, 
1967, p. 44. 

This philosophy of license for use is stated 
in terms of modern technology by Laurence 
Heilprin, who writes, “A copyrighted work is 
essentially a message. A copyright is a legal 
privilege to attempt to control part of a com- 
munication system. . . . It is the right to de- 
rive economic benefit from the market value 
of a message.” 


Historical note 


For many years the area of controversy 
between the producers of copyrighted materi- 
al (authors and publishers) and the users 
(readers, scholars, researchers, students, and 
the librarians serving them) was principally 
in the area of “fair use.” Fair use was con- 
ceived as essentially the right to take notes by 
pencil, pen, typewriter, or photocamera, or to 
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make whole copies when originals were not 
obtainable through usual channels. The histo- 
ry of attempts to deal with this problem were 
sketched in the first “Grab-bag” article which 
appeared in the January 1966 Bulletin. The 
Jomt Libraries Committee on Fair Use is still 
active. ALA has its own Committee on Copy- 
right Issues, of which I am chairman. These 
committees, having acted as watchdogs and 
liaisons with other groups, are now sounding 
the alarm. 

In February 1965, companion bills H.R.- 
4347, by Representative Emanuel Celler (D., 
N.Y.), and 3.1006, by Senator John McClellan 
(D., Ark.), were introduced in Congress for 
discussion. In October 1966, these bills were 
reissued in substantially amended form. With 
a few technical changes, they have been intro- 
duced in the 90th Congress: H.R.2512 by Mr. 
Celler, 1967, January 17: 8.597, by Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, 1967, January 23 (19). 

A very comprehensive and revealing report 
was issued by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary: “Copyright Law Revision” 89th 
Congress, 2d Session, H.R. Report No. 2257. 
This report has been reissued: 90th Congress, 
1st Session, H.R. Report No. 83. 

When sections of “the bill” are cited, ref- 
erence is meant to either H.R.2512 or 5.597, 
the two bills being identical, although they 
may later be amended separately. In refer- 
ences to “the report,” the March 8 edition 
will be cited. 

The testimony presented to the committees 
in 1965 has been published by the respective 
committees: 


Copyright Law Revision. Hearings before sub- 
committee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 89ta Con- 
gress, lst Session. Serial No. 8. U.S. Government 
Printing Ofice, 1966. Parts 1-3, 2056 p. 

Copyright Law Revision. Hearings before the 
subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
US. Senate, 89th Congress, Ist Session. U.S. 
Gevernment Printing Office, 1967, 242 p. 


At the time of this writing, April 1967, the 
House Committee, having determined to have 
no more hearings and having refused to con- 
sider amerdments to the bill, has reported it 
favorably for passage. On April 11, after two 
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days of heated debate on the floor, the House 
passed the bill with several amendments. The 
principal amendments provided: fees for juke 
boxes; removal of exemption for community 
antenna systems from paying a second round 
of royalties; exemptions for agricultural fairs 
on “canned” music; and removal of some re- 
strictions on instructional television. The Sen- 
ate commitee conducted hearings in March 
and April, and it is likely that some amend- 
ments will be made and that a conference be- 
tween the two committees will ensue. 

The last three years have produced great 
quantities of speeches, reports, news releases, 
and polemic papers, too numerous to be listed 
here. Several significant publications are wor- 
thy of notice. 

Julius J. Marke, law librarian of New York 
University and former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries, has writ- 
ten a report® covering the problem of copy- 
right of government-financed materials and 
reviewing the problems of “reprography” and 
“the new technology.” 

The American Bar Association copyright 
committees No. 304 and No. 408, which do 
not agree on solutions or recommendations, 
have issued reports and memoranda. Commit- 
tee No. 408 is primarily concerned with com- 
puter applications in the field of law, while 
No. 304 is composed of attorneys representing 
authors and publishers in copyright matters. 

The newly organized Interuniversity Com- 
munications Council (EDUCOM), as part of 
its planning for “electronic multimedia infor- 
mation networks,” established a task force on 
legal and related matters led by Professors 
Benjamin Kaplan, Harvard Law School, and 
Arthur R. Miller, University of Michigan Law 
School.* 

The task force addressed itself primarily to 
computer and network transmission problems. 
It has prepared a statement making a strong 
case against restrictions on input for compu- 
ters and one favoring the “fair use” and the 
“not for profit” principles as applied to com- 
puter output and network transmission. This 
statement was approved by the board of trus- 
tees and unanimously ratified by the member- 
ship of EDUCOM at a meeting at Florida 
State University, in Tallahassee, on March 
16.° 
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Scorecard of specifics 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Copyright Issues, the ALA Council in 1964 
approved eight principal recommendations 
(see ALA Bulletin, January 1966, p. 55). The 
successes and failures of our efforts may first 
be reviewed against this background. 

l. That the principle of “fair use” be 
reaffirmed. 

The judicial doctrine of “fair use” is now 
embodied in the bill, section 107. This cannot 
be construed as a significant advance, but 
only as a recognition of an existing situation. 
In the language of this and other sections of 
the bill and in interpretations placed on it in 
the House report, “fair use” is greatly re- 
stricted or virtually nullified. 

2. That the requirement of printing of no- 
tice and date of copyright be endorsed as ab- 
solutely essential to libraries and library 
users. 

Despite the efforts of some to eliminate the 
requirement of printing notice and date, it 
has been retained. Penalties for omission of 
notice have been reduced. The usefulness of 
the date as an indicator of the expiry of copy- 
right has been much reduced because of the 
proposed extension of duration to the indefi- 
nite life of the author plus fifty years. 

3. That proposals to make the duration of 
copyrights be for a fixed term, both for pub- 
lished and unpublished works, be endorsed. 

A fixed term of duration was sought so that 
the reader might have a ready means of de- 
termining when copyright expired and the 
work fell into public domain. This need has 
been brushed aside in the effort to, in effect, 
triple or quadruple the duration period and 
thereby follow the European model. 

4. That the principle that libraries be ex- 
empted from import restrictions and penalties 
be reaffirmed. 

Here authors, publishers, and librarians 
agreed. The exemption has been continued. 

5. That the principle that government ma- 
terial should not be subject to copyright be 
reaffirmed. 

This subject is very complicated and would 
require an extended paper to deal with it. 
Julius Marke has an extensive treatment in 
his report already cited. The bill retains the 
present prohibition but does not prohibit 


copyright in works prepared under govern- 
ment contract or grants. This appears to be a 
reasonably satisfactory compromise. 

6. That proposals to have copyright subsisi 
in the federal government after its expiration 
in the hands of the copyright owner be op- 
posed. 

This was intended to reduce competitior 
from works in the public domain with copy- 
righted works of music. Fortunately this bil 
(H.R.9906, 1962) is long dead. The desire 
behind it is not, because the same result wil 
come from the proposed lengthening of the 
duration period. 

7. That the requirement of American man 
ufacture as a qualification for securing copy 
right of works by American authors be op 
posed. 

Here authors, publishers, and librarians 
agreed that the parochial restrictions shoulc 
be removed. The committee stated (report, p 
162), “although there is not justification or 
principle for a manufacturing requirement ir 
the copyright statute, there may be some eco- 
nomic justification for it.” A compromise has 
been worked out, and no further action br 
librarians is recommended here. 

8. That the “not for profit” prineiple az 
now embodied in the copyright law be en- 
dorsed. 

This principle, stoutly defended by educa- 
tion groups led by the Ad Hoc Committee om 
Copyright Law Revision, has been eliminated. 
They are now seeking refuge under “fair 
use.” Here we have suffered a substantial de- 
feat. Professor Kaplan, in the EDUCOM 
statement, has a masterful defense of the 
claim of nonprofit institutions to special priv- 
ileges here. 

The temptation to compile a box score È 
strong, but the component scores must b= 
weighted. We have held our ground on four 
points where the status quo remains: (2) ne 
tice, (4) importation, (5) government mater* 
als, and (6) transfer to government. Thes= 
are not crucial issues. We have lost on (7> 
manufacturing, but the loss is not serious. 

We have gained on no issues unless we corm 
sider it a gain to have specific mention of 
“fair use” (1) in the bill but without an> 
basic extension of the privilege. We have lost 
on (3) duration and (8) “not-for-profit.” 
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If we may assume that the other issues are 
more or less settled on the basis of the present 
draft of the bill and if no new issues come up 
in the meantime, there remain three areas of 
serieus concern to the world of readers and 
researchers: (1) fair use, (3) duration, and 
(8) not-for-profit. 


Fair use 


Section 107 of the bill reads as follows: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, 
the fair use of a copyrighted work, including 
such use by reproduction in copies or phonorec- 
ords or by any other means specified by that 
section, for purposes such as criticism, comment, 
news reporting, teaching, scholarship, or re- 
search, is not an infringement of copyright. In 
determining whether the use made of a work in 
any particular case is a fair use, the factors to 
be considered shall include: 1) the purpose and 
character of the use; 2) the nature of the eopy- 
righted work; 3) the amount and substantiality 
of the portion used in relation to the copyrighted 
work as a whole; and 4) the effect of the use 
upon the potential market for or value of the 
copyrighted work. 


The rationale and limitations on this sec- 
tion are set forth in p. 29-37 of the report. 

In effect, librarians are permitted to continue 
serving their readers with photocopies more or 
less as they have been doing but are to be 
foreclosed from taking full advantage of the 
newer technologies. The EDUCOM statement 
describes the situation as follows (p. 11-12): 


Absence of a library exemption. It will be noted 
that the two exemptions so far considered relate 
to teaching activities or instruction. There is no 
specific exemption for research or library activi- 
ties by means of the computer. This omission 
would have drastic effects. Take the library 
question. Today a library of course pays for the 
books that are found on its shelves, but neither 
the library nor the readers are required to make 
any additional copyright payment for use o: the 
books in the course of ordinary library opera- 
tions, whether the use is in the form of simple 
perusal on the premises or of lending-out. (It 
will be recalled that the Register of Copyrights 
has in fact refused to give his support to any 
propesal for exacting a toll for lending-out.) 
The revision bill would introduce a diametrically 
opposite principle by which even intermi:tent 
displays of books through machines in libraries 
might be infringements. (Bill, section 109-B, and 
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Report 2237, p. 67—68.) 

This 180-degree turn of position is, in our 
view, not defensible. The indeterminate “fair 
use” provision is not an acceptable substitute 
for the clear-cut and reasonably delimited ex- 
emption that the situation requires. 

The special problem of computer input. Such 
narrow benefits as the exemptions would other- 
wise confer appear to be frustrated by the 
proposition, advanced in the House report, that 
the “input” of a copyrighted work into the 
computer—involving its translation into ma- 
chine-readable form—is itself an infringing re- 
production without regard to the manner of the 
input or the further utilization of the work by 
the machine. Thus an infringement may occur at 
the moment when a copyrighted work is intro- 
duced into the computer, even if the only utiliza- 
tion later made of it falls squarely within one of 
the exemptions. So the revision bill, having 
ceremoniously conferred the alleged exemptions 
with one hand, brusquely takes them back with 
the other; indeed, takes them before they are 
really given. For the performances and displays 
of copyrighted works as described in the ex- 
emptions are not free as far as computer opera- 
tions are concerned—not truly exempted —when 
payment can be exacted at the threshold or 
access to the copyrighted works can be denied 
altogether by the copyright proprietors. 

With respect to the input question, the revi- 
sion bill is harsher toward computers used for 
educational purposes than it is toward educa- 
tional broadcasting in the familiar forms of 
radio and TV. For in the case of educational 
broadcasting, use of the transmission exemption 
is positively facilitated by the inclusion of an 
additional exemption allowing the broadcasters 
to make “ephemeral recordings” of “transmis- 
sion programs” embodying the performances 
and displays of the copyrighted works. 

Apparently due to the shift from protection 
under the “not-for-profit” principle, and due 
to the greater numbers and pressures exerted, 
the classroom teachers have been given a spe- 
cial subsection in the bill (504-c-2) permitting 
the court to waive statutory damages when a 
teacher is convicted of infringement but shows 
that he had reasonable ground for believing 
that what he had done was “fair use.” We 
claim the same benefit for librarians in non- 
profit libraries and are seeking such an amend- 
ment to the bill. 

No reference has been found in the bill or 
the report to the privilege of binding or re- 


binding a book, which a library has bought. 
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Duration 


In one respect under duration, a great new 
advantage has been opened to scholars using 
unpublished manuscripts. The bill would re- 
move such material from the perpetual pro- 
tection of the common law and put it under 
the same terms of duration as published mate- 
rial. Thus all manuscripts whose authors have 
been dead fifty years, or manuscripts over one 
hundred years old whose authors are un- 
known, are free of copyright restriction.® 

The duration of the term of copyright has 
had continuous growth over the years, out- 
stripping patents by a large proportion. This 
process was well described by Verner Clapp 
in an unpublished talk before the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Copyright Law Revision at a 
meeting in Washington on March 1. This re- 
moval from the public domain is even less tol- 
erable when it is accompanied by tightened re- 
strictions on “fair use.” The extension is 
posited on the flimsy arguments that it would 
conform to European practice and would com- 
pensate for increased life expectancy of au- 
thors. A study by the Copyright Office showed 
that at the expiration of the present 28-year 
term, only 15 per cent request renewal for the 
second 28-year term. Obviously, the change of 
term to life of the author plus fifty years 
throws a blanket over everybody for the 
benefit of a very few. 

In any event, it leaves to the would-be read- 
ers and users the almost impossible task of 
running down death dates of obscure authors 
through uncooperative or defunct publishers. 
It is ironic that the proposed term would ex- 
tend far beyond the physical life of the paper 
on which most books are published nowadays. 


Not-for-profit 


ALA support of the “not-for-profit” princi- 
ple was based not so much on the needs of 
library users, but on the needs of educators 
and on our mutual concerns. This principle 
has been removed from the bill, and the edu- 
cators must now take refuge in “fair use” and 
in certain other specific exemptions. 

On this matter the EDUCOM statement is 
particularly pertinent (p. 7-8): 


The traditional exemptions, so far as they favor 
education and similar undertakings, are not a 


sentimental or quixotic or irrational kind of 
largesse which the law unjustly forces copyright 
proprietors to bestow on these beneficiaries. 
Rather the exemptions are grounded in en- 
lightened policy. The copyright law helps to 
assure an adequate and lively production and 
distribution of intellectual works by enhencing 
artificially the returns from distribution. But it 
serves no public purpose, and is indeed perni- 
cious, to attempt undue enhancement of those 
returns. Thus the monopoly rights conferred by 
the copyright law should be held in reasonable 
check both as to scope and duration. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting that the outer limits of the copy- 
right monopoly should be drawn with a view to 
benefiting education and libraries, since the edu- 
cational effort is not only intrinsically worthy of 
encouragement but creates and constantly en- 
larges the very audience upon which the copy- 
right industries depend for their market, besides 
helping to generate the authors who furnish the 
basic material for those industries. 

The copyright industries—the “publishers” in 
the broad sense—seem to have gotten along 
rather well under the longstanding statutory 
arrangements granting the traditional exemp- 
tions. Nevertheless, the publishers have imsisted 
throughout the evolution of the revision bill on 
rubbing out the line of the traditional exemp- 
tions. Sometimes this insistence has been so 
strident as to disregard the plain fact that the 
publishers are themselves the beneficiaries of 
like preferences, whether these take the form 
of postal subsidies, or appear in the guise of 
public funds appropriated directly or indi- 
rectly for the purchase or licensing of copy- 
righted works, or take the shape of the copy- 
right statute which confers on them the basic 
monopoly. When the revision effort began, the 
Register of Copyrights advised that the tradi- 
tional exemptions be continued. But, amid a 
great welter of propaganda, the Register has 
gradually swung around, and the result in the 
revision bill is the abandonment of the old line 
and the substitution of particularistic exemp- 
tions of narrower scope. As we shall soon see 
in more detail, the cutting down of the tradi- 
tional exemptions operates with special strictness 
and with serious effect on schools and libraries 
desiring to use the advanced technology repre- 
sented by the computer. 


Proposals for a clearinghouse 
and a regulatory commission 


To our protests that the new bill is unduly 
restrictive, we have received replies that what 
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is needed is a clearinghouse and a continuing 
regulatory commission to help “work things 
out.” 

Presumably a clearinghouse, such as the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (ASCAP) or the Broadcast Music 
Inc. (BMI), could license libraries for a 
modest fee. But there should be no need for 
libraries to have such licenses. There should 
be no fee. There is no guarantee that a fee 
would remain modest. No workable proposal 
has ever been advanced. The task of equitable 
collection and distribution of fees woulc be a 
stupendous one, costing far more to operate 
than the fees collected. 

To those concerned with the new restric- 





NOTABLE BOOKS — 
OF 1966 


The annual selection of the year’s 
most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA’s ApuLT SER- 
vices Division. Brief annotations for 
each o? the sixty titles and the two- 
color leaflet format make it a good 
distribution piece to stimulate inter- 
est in current books and library use. 
Suitable for imprinting and folded to 
fit a number 10 envelope. 


50 copies—$3.50 100—$5. 
250—$11. 500—$20. 1000—$35. 


2500—$75. 5000—$125. 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron St. 
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tions, especially on computer uses and fac- 
simile transmissions, the suggestion has been 
made that the bill should include provision 
for setting up a continuing commission to 
issue appropriate regulations and resolve 
some of the conflicting interests after the law 
is passed. 

This proposed addition to the federal bu- 
reaucracy is repugnant to many. Library 
users and librarians, compared to the publish- 
ers and authors, are poorly organized and 
financed. We would be no match for the oppo- 
sition in the continuous and lengthy proceed- 
ings such a commission would generate. We 
must have our relief in the present bill. We 
cannot accept restrictions which would tie our 
hands before we start to negotiate. 

While it is obvious that the bill could be a 
lot worse for libraries and library users, we 
still are at a distinct disadvantage. We have 
gained little or nothing in the present, while 
much of the future seems to be foreclosed to 
us or at least subject to severe restrictions. 

We must continue to defend the ground we 
have held, while seeking the modifications we 
need to have to serve our users efficiently and 
economically. 

News of further developments and specific 
resolutions will be presented to the ALA 
Council at the San Francisco Conference in 
June. 
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Concordia’s 
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Variety 


A contemporary accent: 
hooks for young people... 


ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Devotions for service man. Man-to- 
God talks about changing demands 
in his life. By R. Gesch. No. 6T1120. 
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LETTERS TO JOHN 
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Invaluable aid to help parents build 
lasting relationships with teen-agers 
while they are still at home. By W. 
Riess, author of many teen books. 
No. 12T2270. (Paperback). #750 


MY FATHER’S WORLD 

Brief, warm, reassuring devotions 
assure God is still a personal father. 
By H. W. Gockel. No. 6T1121. #750 


HOPE IN GRIEF 


Addresses for Christian funerals un- 
der varied circumstances. Selected 
authors; stimulating introduction 
relating customs to worship. Editor, 
R. C. Baerwald. No. 15T2013. $350 


A PRAYER FOR THE WORLD 


Shows the Lord’s Prayer as prayer 

for the mission of God in the world. 

By G. F. Vicedom. No. 12T2271. 
$295 


GOOD LORD, WHERE ARE YOU? 


47 free-verse prayers in contempo- 
rary terms, based on the Psalms. By 
L. F. Brandt. No. 12T2269. (Paper) 
$175 
THE CHURCH OF THE 
LUTHERAN REFORMATION 


First comprehensive history of 
Lutheranism throughout the world. 
Presents Lutherans as a family within 
the universal Christian church and 
brings the general reader abreast of 
developments up to 1967. By C. 
Bergendoff. No. 15T2014. $900 


ACCENTS ON 
LUTHER'S THEOLOGY 


Essays in commemoration of the 
450th anniversary, by noted scholars. 
Editor, Heino Kadai. No. 12T2274. 


Co-publishers of the 56-volume American translation of Luther's Works 
Send for prospectus 


( Oncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. JEFFERSON e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63118 


See us at 
Booth 726 
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The Automated 
Library is here 


New compact RANDTRIEVER™ 
storage system locates and delivers 
books in seconds —automatically 


Developed by Remington Rand, the remarkable new 
RANDTRIEVER system represents the first departure 
from standard bookstacks. For here, indeed, 

is the Automated Library. The only human touch 

is an operator, who issues electronic instructions 

at the Control Station console. The books are then 
delivered automatically—right to the point-of-use. 


The RANDTRIEVER system sets a whole new standard 
for high cubic capacity bookstack installations. 

In fact, it actually accommodates three times as 

many books as a conventional stack. And this fantastic 
increase in capacity means, of course, that the system 
needs far less floor space—thereby reducing 

your building costs dramatically. 





Flexibility is still another advantage. You get a 
natural tie-in between your storage system and any 
EDP or punched card system. What's more, you 

can create as simple or as elaboratea RANDTRIEVER 
system as your particular library requires. 


To learn more about how we can help you create 
the library of the future today, contact your 
Library Bureau representative. He's in your 

phone book, under Remington Rand. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 
ot Roses AF i Thai leila ios DA E 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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trol Station operator presses numbered An electr 
tons or inserts a punched card... the book 


ž 
$ 
$ 
x 
& 


onic Extractor 
container... 


removes 


And speeds it to the Control Station. 
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GREAT CHILDREN’S CLASSICS % 
S RECORDS 


and "TIGER! TIGER!” 


JUNGLE BOOKS 









CH-1033 Two of H. A. Rey’s delightful books set CH-1031 Kipling’s stories of the Indian boy 
to music in the fashion of Peter and The Wolf. The raised by wolves, dramatized with a full cast star- 
orchestra is conducted by Dick Hyman with Jimmy ring Richard Kiley. (Mr. Kiley was recently voted 
Blaine as the singer-narrator of these almost word- the best actor of the year for his role in Man of 
for-word versions. La Mancha.) 


CH-1005 TUBBY THE TUBA Jose Ferrer narrates and sings the now-classic guide to the 
orchestra. Album includes a dramatization of GULL/IVER’S TRAVELS. 

CH-1006 THE WIZARD OF OZ Thea Frank Baum story with songs from the MGM movie, 
plus Victor Herbert’s BABES IN TOYLAND. 

CH-1011 FRENCH SPOKEN HERE A musical play by Sesyle Joslin that teaches French 
phrases. Jacket includes a complete g ossary. 

CH-1013 DR. SEUSS’ HORTON HATCHES THE EGG The story of the faithful elephant plus 
ALI BABA narrated by Lionel Barrymore. 

CH-1016 DINOSAURS Basil Rathbone stars as Professor Challenger in this dramatic ver- 
sion of Conan Doyle’s The Lost World. 

CH-1020 TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC Six songs about bears and Frank Tashlin’s most re- 
quested story, THE BEAR THAT WASN'T. 

CH-1025 CURTAIN GOING UP Julie Harris and Richard Kiley introduce children to the 
basics of acting. The Highwayman ard an excerpt from Through the Looking Glass are used 
as examples. 

CH-1034 JOHNNY APPLESEED Kate Smith sings and tells the great American legend. Al- 
bum also includes Rosemary Clooney n THE STORY OF CELESTE by the creators of Tubby The 
Tuba. 

CH-1035 NOAH’S ARK & OTHER WONDROUS BIBLE STORIES The Bible comes alive in 
this wondrous retelling by Arlene Francis. David & Goliath, Joseph & His Brothers and others. 
CH-1037 THE UGLY DUCKLING Robert Q. Lewis recounts the wonderful Hans Christian 
Anderson fable along with The Steadfast Tin Soldier and Beauty & the Beast. Keenan Wynn 
tells the story of Drippy (The Runaway Raindrop). 

These 12” Leo The Lion mono albums are only $1.89 each. Order from METRO GOLDWYN. MAYERS 
your local record dealer or write for vour free Leo The Lion Catalog: 
Leo The Lion Records, c/o MGM, 1350 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 








Leo The Lion Records is a division of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Inc. || LEO THE LION RECORDS P| 
A 


D Ciu: 
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S| Booth 789 


Brooks Hall, San Francisco 





Meet Irene Hunt, 
recipient of the Newbery Medal for 
1967, the author of UP A ROAD 
SLOWLY and ACROSS FIVE APRILS. 





See our other Notable Books of 1966, 
LIONS IN THE WAY by Bella Rodman and 


MOMMY, BUY ME A CHINA DOLL by Harve 


Zemach, illustrated by Margot Zemach. 


... 1967 Spring books, particularly TO SING A 







"|| SONG AS BIG AS IRELAND by Nathan Zimelman, 


= illustrated by Joseph Low. Fall books, 


sowan meaciao | especially SYLVESTER, written and illustrated 


$ ist kowt 


by Sandra Calder Davidson, and HAWAII NEI 
by Ruth Tabrah, illustrated by 


Herbert Kawainui Kane. 





F 
2 FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60607 
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is a ibrary? 


A library is a place to grow. A place 

where the mind expands. 

Where dreams begin. And ideas take form. 
A library is a land of reality and 
make-believe and hope and promise. It’s a 
niche in the world 

where the seeds of greatness for 
countless men and women are sown. 


A library is important to mankind. And 
a library needs Metwood Group | to 
help it live up to 

such an important image. 


Metwood Group |. Standard Furniture’s 
new grouping of fine 

walnut library furniture. 

It bespeaks the great and wonderful 
things that happen in a library. 


Write Dept. A-67 for free illustrated catalog. 


Charging Desks * Reference Tables + Shelving « 

Card Catalog Units * Study Carrels * Consultation 
Tables * Periodical Index Tables * Children’s Library 
Furniture * Magazine Racks « Atlas Cases ° 
Newspaper Racks « Stands and Benches « Book Trucks 


Sta ll dard FURNITURE COMPANY 


HERKIMER, NEW YORK 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS, Herkimer, New York 
SEE US AT BOOTH 1016 
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NEW AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 1967 


with an introduction by Allen S. Weller. This famous biennial catalog reproduces the best 
recent works of 110 modern American painters and sculptors. Includes biographical sketches 
of the artists, comments by them about their work, and a critical essay exploring exciting 
directions in American art over the last two years. “Truly national in scope . . . should 
certainly form a part of any general or university library.” — Library Journal. 1967. 110 
black and white plates. 183 pages. Paperbound, $4.50. (Previous editions also available.) 


HOW TO DO LIBRARY RESEARCH 


by Robert B. Downs. A comprehensive guide to research in school, public, and special 
libraries. Details the research facilities and services of the modern American library and 
explains how to exploit them. The main part of the book is an extensive presentation of 
general and specialized reference works. “A useful tool, intended for the general researcher, 
the specialist, and the college student.” — The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
1966. 179 pages. Clothbound, $5.00; paperbound, $1.45. 


NATIONAL PARTY PLATFORMS, 1840-1964 - Third Edition 


compiled by Kirk H. Porter and Donald Bruce Johnson. Here is a new, up-to-date edition 
of the only complete collection of American political party platforms in existence. “Within 
the covers of this handy reference volume are all the platforms of the major political parties 
and the influential minor ones too . . . nothing so comprehensive and well printed has here- 
tofore existed.” — Library Journal. 1966. 698 pages. $10.75. 


SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY - Second Edition 


by John C. McGregor. “This is the best available reference book on the prehistory of the 
southwestern United States; the illustrations, drawings, maps, and comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies add to the merits of the work. Because it includes full descriptions of the ‘cultures 
of the Southwest as well as new discoveries and developments, this book will be welcomed 
by all readers.” — Science. 1965. 208 line drawings, 50 halftones. 511 pages. $10.00. 


Of special interest to librarians .. . 


LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


by Lester Asheim. Striking contrasts and parallels between library practice in the U. S. and 
that in developing countries, as well as controversial problems central to overseas library 
development, are examined in this timely analysis of the role of librarianship in today’s 
emerging nations. “There are many ideas here and many wise words.” — Library Journal. 


1966 Phineas L. Windsor Lectures in Librarianship. 1966. 100 pages. $4.50. 
THE FUTURE OF THE RESEARCH LIBRARY 


by Verner W. Clapp. Outlines the major problems frustrating today’s research libraries and 
suggests possible solutions. “It gives comfort and hope to librarianship and the scholarly 
world and places all of us more in Verner Clapp’s debt for imaginative leadership at a 
critical period in library history.” — College and Research Libraries. 1963 Phineas L. 
Windsor Lectures in Librarianship. 1964. 114 pages. $4.50. 


Visit us at booth No. 913 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS Urbana - Chicago - London 
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children get hung up on 
Abingdon children’s books 


WHAT A SILLY THING 
TO DO 


Norah Smaridge; illustrated by 
Susan Perl. Catchy rhymes and 
wild illustrations teach children to 
use their heads and avoid ordi- 
nary dangers—like climbing on 
the roof and getting hung up on 
the drain pipe. Ages 5-7. 48 pages. 
$2.50 





UIA i \ 
{ E HA F I 
Al 
Y, 














TO SHAKE A SHADOW 


Phyllis Reynolds Naylor; jacket and end sheets by 
Gloria Kamen. Brad Willson’s world collapses 
when his father is indicted for income tax evasion. 
How Brad reacts and finally comes to terms with 
his problems provides exciting, thought- 
provoking reading for young people. Ages 11-up. 
144 pages. $3 


l YOU KNOW WHAT? I Like Animals 


A Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by Ruth van Sciver. What 
gy can a fellow do when he lives in an apartment building with 

a big “No Animals Allowed” sign? Joey solves the problem 
with an imaginary menagerie. The antics of his moose, elephant, 
raccoon, and monkey will delight young children. Ages 4-7. 
32 pages. $2.95 


I LOVE YOU, MARY JANE 


Written and ilustrated by Lorna Balian. Mary Jane is 
x the loveliest, shaggiest dog any child could imagine, | 
and she’s having a birthday party. In absolutely en- 
chanting drawings, all the neighborhood children get 
presents together and come to Mary Jane’s party—and 
get a surprise present of their own to take home. 
Ages 4-7. 32 pages. $2.75 


HOW NOW, BROWN COW 


Written and illustrated by Jean Tamburine. Susy wanted 
to be the princess in the second-grade play, but she 
had to be the little brown cow instead—and her temper 
got the best of her. Now as the play is presented, young 
readers get a first-class lesson in diplomacy and team 
work. Ages 5-8. 64 pages. $3.50 












Nashville 
New York 


$) 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 


Ccme by and see these new Abingdon books at the A.L.A. Convention—booths 425 and 427. 
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Visit booth +623 at A.L.A. in San Francisco 
and see our exhibit featuring books 

on the development of language, literature 
and library science 


and 
our outstanding publications in 
American and Western History. 


University of Chicago Press 


Facsimile of the oldest 
library catalogue: 62 
Sumerian literary 
works current m 
Babylonia in the first 
half of the second 
millenium B.C. 
(Drawings for 46 
facsimiles will be held 


at Booth No. 623). 
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PRAEGER LIBRARY 


Coming in September... 





OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS AND 
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Consulting Editors: 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH and 
HUGH LANGDON ELSBREE 


The Praeger Library of U.S. Government Depart- 
ments and Agencies has been designed to meet the 
need for information on the increasingly complex 
structure, organization, and functions of the vari- 
ous federal agencies which administer — and, in 
many instances, shape—public policy. Eventually, 
every major government department and agency 
will be included in the series. Each volume will de- 
scribe the origin, scope, development, and oper- 
ating methods of a specific federal department or 
agency; examine its relationships with other 
branches and agencies of federal, state and local 
governments, and the public, and contain exten- 
sive information on career opportunities. Each 
volume is illustrated and has a bibliography and 
index. 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH is former Dean and Profes- 
sor Emeritus, School of International Service, 
American University; former director, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress; and author 
of The American System of Government and Amer- 
ican Government in Action. 


HUGH LANGDON ELSBREE is former Chairman, 
Department of Political Science, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; former Managing Editor, American Political 
Science Review, and former Director, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 


Visit us at Booths 19-20 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publishers 


A subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


The First Nine Titles 


THE FEDERAL AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

by Robert Burkhardt. 

ca. 256 pp. September. $5.95 


THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 

by Colonel James A. Donovan, Jr. 
USMC (Ret.). 

ca. 272 pp. September. $5.95 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
by Edwin M. Fitch. 
ca. 256 pp. September. $5.95 


THE DEPARTMENT 

OF JUSTICE 

by Luther A. Huston. 

Foreword by William P. Rogers, 
former Attorney General. 

ca. 256 pp. September. $5.95 


THE UNITED STATES 

AIR FORCE 

by Brigadier General 

Monro MacCloskey, USAF (Ret.). 
256 pp., maps. 

September. $5.95 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 

by Ernest G. Moore. 

ca. 256 pp. September. $5.95 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
by Lieutenant Colonel 

Vernon Pizer, USA (Ret.). 

216 pp., charts. 

September. $5.95 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

by Roy Popkin. 

ca. 256 pp., maps. 
September. $5.95 


THE DEPARTMENT 

OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

by John B. Willmann. 

Foreword by Robert Weaver, 
Secretary of Housing and 

Urban Development. 

ca. 256 pp. September. $5.95 
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memes staid 






he eMost Comprehensive 
Source “Book 
On Ghe History of Che Pacific Islands 


AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
IN THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
1790-1870 









Edited and introduced by Ernest S. Dodge and R. Gerard Ward. A First 
History, Geography and Ethnography of the Pacific Islands. 


Arranged alphabetically from Actaeon to Zephyr, and culled from 

ephemeral newspaper files pertaining to Americans and American 

involvement in the Pacific. This is the first published history, geogra- 

phy and ethnography of the Pacific Islands. Hundreds of islands are 

listed and there are thousands of historical reports—including count- 

less shipwrecks, mutinies, massacres and romantic descriptions. 
yo Manuscript sources from whalers, missionaries, traders, naval 
3 officers, diplomats and castaways. 


BOSTON GLOBE: “ ‘Boon Doggle’ Pacific Isles turned to gems by air age”. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: “One of the most difficult original publica- 


tions undertaken in recent years”. 


i The Gregg Press 


171 East Ranai Avenue 
Ridgewood, N. J. 07450 


Please enter my order for „u... copy(ies) of your 8-volume, 
4,000-page limited edition of American Activities in the Central 
Pacific, 1790-1870, at $296 per set. Volume One will be oe 
immediately and invoiced at $37, and remaining volumes wall 
shipped and invoiced as they are published. 


d 


8 quarto volumes 
4000 pages 


n 
a 
è over 200 illustrations 
a 
e 


2100 historical reports C] Bill me [C] Payment Enclosed 
index of island names, EEEE E E A ae ae T. 
vessels, masters Wooa aa eet ee) a a a eek alba ee 2 ee a A ee a 

è $37 per volume L o E EE ORR aR OO en oa aa 








They're all 
working on the 
same project. 


Using the 
same set. 


At the 
same time. 





Our WONDERFUL Woru is the only reference 
set specifically planned for classroom projects. 
And the only set designed to be used by many 
students for the same project at the same time. 


How to plan a classroom project 
Suppose you are planning a project on “Ex- 
ploring the Universe.” A glance at the inside 
covers of any volume shows that the subject 
unit on “Our Neighboring Planets” is in Volume 
2. “Stars and What We Know About Them” is 
in Volume 8. “Comets and Meteors” is in Vol- 
ume 11. And so on. 

Using different volumes of Our Wonderful 
World to work on different parts of the overall 
theme, as many as 30 students can participate 
in the same project at once. 


A meaningful educational experience 
Each of the 362 subject units in the 18 volumes 
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is ameaningful educational experience in itself. 
Instead of looking up isolated bits of informa- 
tion, the student is led effortlessly from one 
related subject to another. 

Our Wonderful World offers a stimulating 
and satisfying learning adventure and the be- 
ginning of a lifelong independent study habit. 
Looking up answers in Our Wonderful World 
leads to bigger and better questions...and to 
a total educational experience. 

If you have not used these volumes, a fac- 
ulty demonstration by our representative will 
convince you that Our Wonderful World is 
unique among all reference sets. 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 


E SPENCER DIVISION 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue New York, N. Y.10022 
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FIND 

OUT 
WHAT'S 

NEW 


- Single Faced Starter and Adder Units ' 
DESIGN 700 Series shown with half height panels d 
‘A-CARRELS . Lsnrary CONCEPTS 


Versatility to meet any given seating requirement was given tac 
priority. L.C. carrels are made in 12 basic types with 2 standarc 
panel widths and 4 optional widths, all available in 3 standaec 
heights, giving an almost unlimited number of possibilities. 

Modern in concept and design, L.C. carrels can be expandac 
Or rearranged as your requirements change. 












— 


? R 
x 







600 Series 


Single Faced Starter Unit 
shown with full height panels 


Sy 
X 





Four Station Cluster shewn with 
full height panels 







C 600 Series 








a 


LR 
ACCESSORIES SS) siaine 





Li ~__ Door Locker 
= 
| 


Light Fixture . 


t 


{ 








| “S| File Audio Panel 
“Drawer Unit  w/A.C. outlet 


i Ge fo ee ee oe el a a ee e a 
LIBRARY CONCEPTS INC. 


Name 
892 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 07102 
Gentlemen: Title 
Please send information on subjects checked below: 

Address 


O “CARRELS UNLIMITED" CATALOG 
O FREE LAYOUT & CUSTOM DESIGN SERVICE 
[O PLEASE HAVE REPRESENTATIVE CALL City State Zip 


a standard reference work... 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS—a basic reference work on his- 
tory, the humanities and social sciences, worldwide, 1775- 
1945. Used by scholars, students, and history buffs in 
college, school, and public libraries throughout the world. 
Published quarterly, with more than 3,000 abstracts from 
the periodical literature yearly. Annual index features per- 
sonal names and enhanced subject indexes. Thirteenth 
year of publication. All back issues and two five-year in- 
dexes are available. 





-AMERICA AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE—summaries of articles 
-= History and Life relating to the history and current affairs of the United 
States and Canada from the periodical literature of the 
world. Essential in libraries of schools and colleges where 
American studies are taught. A treasury of information for 
public libraries serving history and genealogy buffs. Pub- 
lished quarterly, with annual index featuring personal name 
and enhanced subject indexes. All back issues are avail- 
able. 





Specimen copies of HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS and AMERICA: 
HISTORY AND LIFE are available free upon request. 


FREE TO LIBRARIANS ... 


the most extensive list of periodicals containing articles 
relating to history, the social sciences and humanities. Con- 
tains over 1,500 periodicals, in more than 30 languages, i Í 
' worldwide, with frequency of publication data. Published h | 
as +3 of the Bibliography and Reference Series. Write for ! 

“List of Periodicals” to the address below. 


Z 


Department AL 


A B CAA ABC—CLIO 
Ee aa Riviera Campus, 2010 A. P. S. 
AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


CLIO PRESS Santa Barbara, Calif. 93103 
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Come chat 
about their books. 


The ALA Conference 
Booth 533 
Corner of Third Avenue and 
Aisle 500, Brooks Hall, 
San Francisco, June 25-29 





Deadline Data 
on 


World Affairs 







A SUPERB LIBRARY TOOL 
for the student of current history for placing events in their over-all international perspective 


A READY REFERENCE SOURCE 


for teachers, librarians, students, journalists, diplomats, speakers and businessmen 


‘Deadline Data” keeps you current on domestic and foreign affairs of every country in the world. The annual 
service brings you 52 weeks of up-to-date reports and free use of thousands of dollars worth of cross refer- 
enced facts in an indexed cabinet. Libraries, governments, schools and newspapers use it to keep a total, 
summarized picture of world affairs, transiated from worldwide news sources. 








DEADLINE DATA ON WORLD AFFAIRS = mages A nb 
1078 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10028 San Francisco 
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A San Francisco Sampler 


by Richard V. Rafael 


Climate, geography, and history have com- 
bined to make San Francisco the unique 
metropolis it is today. These factors have op- 
erated in contradictory, even paradoxical, 
ways. San Francisco is a small place physical- 
ly, a mere finger of land, but it is highly di- 
versified geographically, with a multitude of 
hills and valleys. Although it is the central 
city of a metropolitan complex which extends 
around the shores of San Francisco Bay, San 
Francisco strongly, even crankily, maintains a 
character distinct from its associate communi- 
ties. Some point to this fact with pride; 
others view it with alarm as a symptom of in- 
growth. 

San Francisco has long been a place of 


wealth, learning, statesmanship, and manage- 
ment. It has been a place of widespread cul- 
tural diversity, which its hilliness has tended 
to preserve in separated neighborhoods; yet 
this diversity has been modified by the fact 
that the city is only 46 square miles in area. 

San Francisco’s compactness favors the 
walking sightseer. A private car is fme for 
exploring outlying areas of the city or other 
Bay Area communities, but, for the tourist, 
driving in San Francisco can become a class- 
A nightmare because of narrow streets, one- 
way passages, and precipitous hills. The walk- 
er, when wearied, can always rely on public 
transportation. 

Because San Francisco is constantly chang- 
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ing and because this article is perforce lim- 
ited, what I shall give here will be like a 
photo that has been torn to pieces and reas- 
sembled with some of those pieces missing. It 
will be a sampler of San Francisco. In se- 
lecting places to recommend, I have tried to 
emphasize some of those things that the visi- 
tor might not ordinarily see or that are rela- 
tively new. However, do not miss the places 
for which San Francisco is famous, such as 
Chinatown, Coit Tower, North Beach, the 
Embarcadero, the Presidio, the Bay and Gold- 
en Gate bridges, Telegraph Hill, Russian Hill, 
Mission Dolores, and Ocean Beach. 


Civic Center 


I have based the arrangement of this article 
on districts, with the Civic Center as the 
starting point. It is where our main library is 
located and where most of the conference ac- 
tivities will go on. Originally the Civic Center 
consisted of the plaza bounded on the north 
by McAllister, the east by Larkin, the south 
by Grove, and the west by Polk streets, to- 
gether with the main municipal and state gov- 
ermmental buildings facing these streets, such 
as City Hall, the main library, the civic audi- 
torium, and the old State Building. For many 
years, the City Hall dome presided over this 
area in majesty as new buildings, such as the 
Opera House, the Veteran’s War Memorial 
Building, the old Federal Building, and an 
additional wing of the State Building were 
added, enlarging the older nucleus. In 1965 
on Golden Gate Avenue, the federal govern- 
ment finished a curtain wall tower of 22 sto- 
ries which rises over the area like a windowed 
cliff. The plaza has been remodelled and 
turned into a top cover for a garage and for 
the underground extension of the civic audi- 
torium, Brooks Hall, in which the exhibits of 
the convention will be on display. With gov- 
ernment activities, conventions, and opera, 
there is much going on around the Civic Cen- 
ter. 
Undoubtedly the Opera House will offer to 
the musical conference-goer a chance to at- 
tend concerts, and the San Francisco Museum 
of Art in the Veteran’s War Memorial Build- 
ing will have much to stimulate the visitor in- 
terested in contemporary art, music, or cine- 
ma. 
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McAllister is a bookshop street. By going 
east to Leavenworth, one will find Cokesbury 
with its books of general Protestant interest. 
The law librarian will certainly want to check 
the bookshops right across from the main 
library, and everybody will enjoy a trip north 
to 47 Golden Gate where Lester Roberts, the 
antiquarian and out-of-print dealer, is located. 

If you remember Frank Norris’ hero, 
McTeague, you will recall how he came to 
grief on Polk Street. If you take a walk up 
that street, which is now a flourishing and in- 
teresting center of shops, bookstores, and art 
galleries, your luck, I predict, will be better 
than McTeague’s. 

Of course, there is the dark and somewhat 
McTeague-like Cedar Alley opening into Polk 
Street just above Geary Boulevard, but it is 
enlivened by the Cedar Alley Coffee Shop, 
which sponsors movies, poetry reading, and 
comedy. Nearby is the French Bookstore. At 
Polk and Bush is the Poor Man’s Gallery, a 
combination of art supply store, frame shop, 
and art gallery. You may find some pleasant 
and quite original souvenirs of San Francisco 
there. If you cross over to Larkin and come 
back toward the Civic Center, you will pass 
the European Book Company with books and 
periodicals in French, German, and Spanish. 
By going south of Civic Center, you'll en- 
counter the Fox Plaza, a new development of 
apartments and shops still being completed. 


Union Square 


Denis Brogan, the British author, called the 
lobby of the Saint Francis Hotel one of the 
pleasantest places on earth. The essential rea- 
son for this is that the hotel overlooks Union 
Square, which is one of the most glamourous 


è Mr. Rafael is a li- 
brarian in the Art 
Music Department of 


the San Francisco 
Public Library. 
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shopping areas imaginable and the crown of 
the San Francisco downtown area. Among the 
fine shops which line Union Square is Newbe- 
gin’s Bookstore, 358 Post Street, which is 
general, but specializes in art books, rare 
books, maps, and engravings. Off Union 
Square at 434 Post is John Howell’s which 
specializes in rare books in all fields, English 
literature, Western American literature, medi- 
cine and science, Bibles, and printing. Howell 
is one of the most distinguished rare book 
dealers in the United States. In the general 
neighborhood you will also find Books Incor- 
porated at 156 Geary and Deppler’s at 439 
O’Farrell. Tro Harper’s at 140 Powell should 
be seen, as well as his branch on 974 Market. 
About five blocks from Union Square at 48 
Turk is McDonald’s used magazine and book- 
store. 

North of Union Square on Sutter Street, 
which is part of the Union Square ambient, is 
a row of fine art galleries. Maxwell Gallery at 
551 Sutter has a collection including Modigli- 
anis, Delacroix, and Wyeths. Lewis at 555 
Sutter deals in original prints and drawings, 


predominantly antique, but some modern Eu- 
ropean. You may find some of Lewis’ prints 
quite buyable. Across the street is the Gilbert 
Gallery at 590 Sutter which deals in contem- 
porary and historic art periods. This whele 
part of Sutter Street is a feast for the eye of 
the orientalist, for it has a number of sheps 
which deal in the art of the Far East. Also on 
Sutter is the famous Paul Elder’s bookstcre 
which is at the corner of Sutter and Stoekton. 
At 130 Sutter is the interesting Hallidie 
Building, built in 1915, which anticipated 
today’s curtain wall construction. Be sure rot 
to miss Brentano’s bookstore in the City of 
Paris at Stockton and Geary or the Hanson 
Gallery at 238 Grant. 

Maiden Lane, a small street not much wider 
than a hallway, opens into Union Square on 
Stockton between Post and Geary. Its most 
distinguished building is the V. C. Morris 
store designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. This 
store prefigures the Guggenheim Gallery in its 
spiral floor design. A walk from Maiden Lane 
to Montgomery brings you to the new Wells 
Fargo Building at 44 Montgomery, to date tae 





Climate and Clothes 


Summer in San Francisco is vastly different 
climatically than most people imagine. Daytime 
temperatures in the city average 60—65 degrees. 

The Central Valley of California runs to tem- 
peratures of over 100 degrees. This hot, dry air 
draws in moisture from the only break in the 
surrounding mountains, the San Francisco Bay, 
and, as a result, San Francisco is covered with 
fog for a period of days. When the Central Val- 
ley has cooled sufficiently, the fog rolls back, 
bringing sun-filled days. Then the cycle begins 
again. The fog does not last all day generally, 
but mornings and evenings can be quite forbid- 
ding. Climate and temperatures can vary within 
a few blocks in areas protected by the San 
Francisco hills. 

For women, lightweight wools or cotton and 
orlon knits are in order for daytime wear. Suits 
would be ideal for adapting to the temperature 
changes. If you prefer dresses, remember to 
bring a coat. If your plans include visits outside 
San Francisco, bring along a sweater. Remember 


that within a radius of thirty miles, temperatures 
can rise from ten to twenty degrees. 

The San Francisco style of dress is no longer 
as formal and conservative as it used to be. 
Vivid colors and bright accessories are popular. 
Hats are optional, but a headscarf may be 
needed for windy days. Gloves usually are wom. 
Comfortable walking shoes are a must! Silk or 
crepe cocktail dresses will be fine for evenings. 

Men will find suits of lightweight woo! or 
medium dacron blends the most practical. Tre 
gay sports clothes worn in other California cities 
are, for the most part, not found in San Fran- 
cisco, except on tourists. An all-purpose, light- 
weight topcoat may be necessary for the ecol 
sea breezes and heavy fog. Hats also are optional 
for men; about half the male population wears 
hats of felt or dark straw during the summer. 

Remember that these clothing recommenda- 
tions are for San Francisco and that areas out- 
side the city will exhibit the more typical 
summer wear. 
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tallest structure in San Francisco. If there still 
is unrented office space in June on one of the 
top floors, one can have an extraordinary 
view of the city. Wells Fargo has in its old 
building at 420 Montgomery a California mu- 
seum with a reference library. Speaking of 
libraries, see the Mechanic’s Institute Library 
at 57 Post Street. It’s a great place. Some 
morning take a look in at San Francisco’s 
Stock Exchange at 301 Pine, too. 


Market Street 
At 1 Bush Street is the Crown Zellerbach 


Building set in a plaza where Wells Fargo 
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has a branch that is a small gem of modern 
architecture. On Battery, between Jackson and 
Washington, is a colorful new development of 
town houses and apartments called the Golden 
Gateway, which is a blend of modern and old 
Mediterranean architecture. On nearby Mar- 
ket Street are Stacey’s Scientific Book Center 
at 581, Bonanza Inn at 650, and Holmes at 
22d and 3d near Market. These should be in- 
cluded in a tour of the financial district and 
its adjacent southern area. 

Rudyard Kipling, when in San Francisco, 
was asked where he wanted to go and request- 
ed to be taken to the Barbary Coast. This noto- 
rious district has given way to a smart inte- 
rior decorating and art gallery complex which 
is housed in some of the buildings of the old 
quarter. This is to the north of the financial 
district. 

If you would like to go in a sense from 
Wall Street to an American Hong Kong, try 
the delightful passage from the Hartford In- 
surance Group’s new headquarters at 650 Cal- 
ifornia. Hartford’s new building is set in a 
plaza like Crown Zellerbach, and its first floor 
is an art gallery. You can step from here into 
Chinatown, which has figured in a thousand 
tales of San Francisco. The legion of things to 
see in Chinatown would take a book to enu- 
merate. At 720 Washington Street is the Bud- 
dha’s Universal Church, built by the labor of 
its communicants and friends. It is open for 
tours every second and fourth Sunday, 
1:30 p.m.4:00 p.m. A lecture in English is 
given. There is the friendly Old Saint Mary’s 
Church at California and Grant which will 
have been renovated by June after extensive 
fire damage. Around the corner is the Paulist 
Fathers’ Library with its books of Catholic in- 
terest, although it is also a general bookstore. 
It is the oldest Catholic lay library in the United 
States. 


North Beach 


A Nob Hill tour should involve a cable car. 
Try riding one from Market and Powell past 
Union Square to California. You will get the 
rather rare sensation of mountain climbing by 
streetcar. On Nob Hill there are some fine 
new buildings: the Fairmont Hotel Tower 
annex with an elevator which rides the outer 
wall, the beautiful new Masonic Temple open 
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for tours Sundays 2 P.M.—5 P.M. and the com- 
pleted Grace Episcopal Cathedral with a replica 
of the Florentine Ghiberti doors, cast from the 
same mold as the originals. There are daily 
guided tours of the cathedral. North Beach lies 
north of Chinatown as Nob Hill rises to China- 
town’s west. The dividing line between North 
Beach and Chinatown is Columbus Avenue. 
Across Columbus you pass into a small sector 
where Italian is spoken and Italian shops and 
restaurants are located. A few years ago North 
Beach was a center of the Beatnik literary 
movement, but today the writers and poets of 
this movement have largely dispersed to other 
climes. Nevertheless “the Beach” has a lot to 
offer the seeker of books, art, jazz, fine con- 
versation, and other entertainment. 

The City Lights Bookstore is still there on 
Columbus Avenue, as in Beatnik times, offer- 
ing its many paperbacks and serving as a 
publishing center in avant garde writing 
under the management of Lawrence Ferling- 
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hetti, the poet. Up north on Grant—which 
runs through Chinatown, breaks off at Colum- 
bus, and runs through North Beach—is a 
group of art galleries and the Discount Record 
Store, which also sells prints and maps and is 
lined with large postersized photos. As you 
browse, the wide eyes of Einstein or Jean 
Harlow look down on you. You'll also find 
Macchiarini, the famous jewelry maker, on 
Grant. Near Grant, on Green, is the Old Spa- 
ghetti Factory, a restaurant and concert hall. 
If you like Renaissance or Baroque music, try 
one of Donald Pippin’s Sunday evening con- 
erts there, played in a small room similar to 
those in which this music originally was 
played. At this time, Mr. Pippin is scheduled 
to resume his concerts June 25. 

Jazz, which has had a great era in San 
Francisco, is well represented in North Beach. 
There’s the Jazz Workshop on Broadway, just 
two blocks off Columbus, and on the same 
street, Basin Street West and Burp Hollow. 


Golden Gate Park’s Jap- 
anese Tea Garden. 
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Speaking of jazz, I suggest spending some 
time at Earthquake McGoon’s, a place to take 
the family, owned by Turk Murphy at 630 
Clay, outside North Beach. Turk Murphy is a 
jazz musician, musicologist, and lover of the 
traditional jazz you can dance to. He will be 
glad to talk about his extensive collection of 
jazz scores. 

To the west of North Beach is Pacific 
Heights, one of the city’s finest residential 
areas, adorned with Victorian mansions and 
high rise apartments. The Whittier home of 
the Victorian era belongs to the California 
Historial Society. It is located at 2090 Jack- 
son Street and serves both as a museum and 
as headquarters of the society. North, one 
block down a hill, is Schubert Hall, the soci- 
ety’s library. Both museum and library are 
open 10 A.M.—4 P.M., Tuesday through Satur- 
day. 


Union Street District 


If you take a Van Ness bus from the West- 
ern side of the city hall and get off at Union 
Street, which is also a few blocks down some 
steep streets from Pacific Heights, you will 
find yourself in the Union Street world. Here 
you will discover a number of antique shops, 
art galleries, and bookstores, one of which is 
Minerva’s Owl, owned by a former San Fran- 
cisco Public Library staff member, Mrs. Ruth 
Isaacs. As she made inviting places of the 
Golden Gate Valley Branch and the literature 
department at the main library, so she has 
created a thoroughly enjoyable bookstore at 
1823 Union. At 1771 you will find the 
Yamako, devoted to Japanese cultural im- 
ports. Another place to see is the Karamandu- 
ca Folk Art Gallery at 1843 with its work of 
peasant and tribal artists demonstrating a 
rare sensibility. Also see the Artists Coopera- 
tive at 2224 Union. Don’t miss the Octagon 
House at Gough near Union. It is a museum 
owned by the National Society of Colonial 
Dames and is open 1 P.M.—4 P.M. every sec- 
ond Thursday at fifty cents admission. 

Also try to visit David Magee, the anti- 
quarian bookseller, at 3108-B Fillmore be- 
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tween Filbert and Greenwich. Phone though 
for an appointment. The Magees like to tra- 
vel. 


Ghirardelli Square 


At the end of Van Ness and to the right of 
North Point Street (900) is Ghirardelli 
Square, reachable by the 47 Van Ness bus. 
Ghirardelli’s chocolate products used to be 
processed here in an appropriately chocolate 
celored brick factory. This factory has been 
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Lights of Ghirardelli 
Square reflected in the 
Aquatic Park lagoon. 


remodelled into a restaurant and shopping 
complex with a patio and fountains. Since it 
overlooks the bay, at night you can see the 
harbor lights and at anytime feel the cold 
wind that sweeps in off the ocean. 

Ghirardelli Square faces the Aquatic Park 
and the Fisherman’s Wharf area. This area, 
incidentally, can be reached by the cable car 
which goes over Nob Hill from Powell and 
Market. Here you will find two museums, one 
city owned, the Maritime Museum, with me- 
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mentos of San Francisco seafaring life. This 
museum owns the Balclutha, a sailing ship 
docked near the Fisherman’s Wharf. The sec- 
ond museum consists of four old ships moored 
in what is called the San Francisco State His- 
toric Park and is run by the state of California. 
These ships call back departed eras in San 
Francisco, particularly the ferryboat “Eureka.” 
Take a trip through Cost Plus at 2552 Taylor 
nearby. It is the bazaar of bazaars. 


Clement Street District 


A bus ride out Sutter or a drive out Geary 
Boulevard takes you to the Clement Street 
District. Along Geary Bouievard you will see 
some of the Western Addition, that portion of 
San Francisco which stretches west from Lar- 
kin to Presidio Street, which was torn apart 
and rebuilt, with a fabulous Japanese Trade 
Center rising adjacent to the old Japanese 
section of town. The Clement Street neighbor- 
hood, one block north of Geary Boulevard, is 
of major interest to the shopper, gallery goer, 
or bookstore prowler. At 235 Clement, there’s 
Adele Morton’s, featuring a whimsey room 
of unusual gifts and a garden in back where 
coffee is served. There’s the House of Skelton 
at 301 Clement which does framing, restoring, 
and painting to order. It favors the represen- 
tational in art. 

There are several bookstores on Clement 


among which are the Eldorado at 1020 which 
deals in art books, out-of-print, fine sets, end 
Californiana, as well as general material. The 
Anagram at 306 specializes in first editions of 
literary criticism, mostly of the Edwardian 
and Victorian time. On Arguello Boulevarc is 
the Temple Emanu-el, a replica of Hagia 50- 
phia in Istanbul. Leiber’s Hebrew-Enghsh 
Bookstore is located at 5445 Geary. 

Around Clement Street and its environs 
you will hear a good deal of Russian spoken. 
Many of the district’s residents are Russian 
immigrants, and they have built a beautiful 
new Cathedral of the Holy Virgin at 6222 
Geary. With its golden onion domes, it recalls 
a page of Tolstoi or Pasternak. 


Haight-Ashbury 


A bus from Market and Larkin Streets will 
take you to the Haight-Ashbury district which 
has attracted international attention as a cen- 
ter of hippie life and literature. What is called 
Haight-Ashbury stretches from Stanyan to 
about Masonic and from the Golden Gate 
Park panhandle to about Frederick. Haight 
Street is quite a place these days for mcense 
smelling shops with Indian textiles, art werk, 
and arabesque posters which are fantastically 
beautiful. The shops have intriguing names, 
such as Psychedelic, Silver Things, the Phoe- 
nix, Wild Colors, Thieves Market, amd the 
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Headquarters. For a secondhand bookstore, try 
Memory Lane at 1692 Haight. Is there an- 
other creamery on this earth called “The Qua- 
sars”? You'll probably find the only one on 
Cole Street several blocks south of Haight at 
919-A. 

At Stanyan, Haight-Ashbury encounters 
Golden Gate Park, where there are a number 
of things to see set down in that garden made 
among sand dunes by the great creative artist 
John McLaren. Among these are the Steinhardt 
Aquarium, the Morrison Planetarium, and the 
African Hall, all located in the California 
Academy of Sciences complex; Stow Lake, 
Lloyd Lake with its Portals of the Past; the 
Conservatory of Flowers, a Victorian fantasy 
im steel and glass. In recent years there have 
been two noteworthy additions to the Golden 
Gate Park. The De Young Museum’s new 
Brundage wing, a three-story treasure house 
for the gifts of oriental art which Avery Brun- 
dage gave to our city, contains sculpture, 
serolls, ceramics, and bronzes. It was opened 
to the public in 1966. The Hall of Flowers 
(not to be confused with the Conservatory of 
Flowers), a modern hall for flower shows, con- 
certs, and other gatherings, is not always open 
to the public, but it does have gardens which 
are open 9:30 A.M.—4:30 P.M. Monday through 


Friday and 10 A.M.—5 P.M. on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. 

Also of interest is the Sutro Library, 
housed at the University of San Francisco, 
2130 Fulton Street. With its materials be- 
queathed by Adolf Sutro, a man of great 
wealth and culture, it is a bibliographic land- 
mark in a Bay Area which is full of them. Its 
director, Richard Dillon, in addition to being 
a librarian, is a noted author of California 
books. 

Try to see, and you had better use a private 
car for this, our residential areas, such as 
Saint Francis Wood and Forest Hill, both 
west of Twin Peaks, and Sea Cliff in the 
northwest of the city. You might combine Sea 
Cliff with a journey to the Presidio and to 
the foot of the Golden Gate Bridge to see Fort 
Point. Also take a drive out to Ocean Beach 
and to Lake Merced. 

This leaves the rest of the Bay Area to be 
explored: Sausalito with its world of shops, 
galleries, and restaurants; Berkeley with its 
great university campus; Oakland, the metrop- 
olis of Alameda County, which now has 
within its county boundaries more people 
than San Francisco. It also leaves much yet to 
be explored in San Francisco, where you will 
forever find more and newer things. eee 


New Library Buildings 


in the San Francisco Bay Area 


by Coit and Nancy Coolidge 


In the nine years since ALA was last in San 
Francisco, more than forty new library build- 
ings have been completed in the area. At the 
present time, several more are under con- 
struction and still more are on the drawing 
boards. Others have been remodeled or en- 
larged. 

In the COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY field, the 
most interesting new structures are the Uni- 
versity of California library at the Santa Cruz 
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campus and the Stanford University undergrad- 
uate library. North of the Bay at Dominican 
College in San Rafael, the Archbishop Alema- 
ny Library is located. The library on the 
Davis compus of the University of California 
has been enlarged and so has the San Jose 
State College library. 

In the JUNIOR COLLEGE field, there are at 
least five interesting new buildings in the 
area. The well planned Napa Junior College 
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Library is located just outside of Napa. Clos- 
er in, there is Contra Costa College’s new 
library, a 32,750-square-foot building in the 
middle of the San Pablo campus. Farther 
south in the East Bay, is Chabot College 
Library at Hayward, a circular structure with 
many interesting features and a strong audio- 
visual section. On the peninsula stand the Col- 
lege of San Mateo library, the Stanford under- 
graduate library, and the Foothill College li- 
brary. 

The main building of the SAN FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY faces the Civic Center Plaza 
at Larkin and McAllister streets. The contents 
of the building have been reorganized, and 
portions have been repainted and refurnished. 
It presents an example of what can be done 
with an old, large building by the imaginative 
use of signs and the intelligent use of color 
and new furniture. San Francisco has a num- 
ber of new branch libraries. Easiest to reach 
from the conference center are the Western 
Addition Branch at Scott and Geary streets 
(take any bus out Geary) and the Eureka 
Valley Branch, 3555 16th Street (take K, L, 
or M streetcars out Market Street to Sixteenth 
Street and walk one block). 

Crossing the Bay by the Bay Bridge, one 
can reach the San Leandro Community 
Library Center, 300 Estudillo Avenue, and by 
going farther east on U.S. highway 50, the 
new Livermore Public Library (15,000 square 
feet). A swing north from Livermore, via Inter- 
state 680, will lead into a cluster of new PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS operated by the Contra 
Costa County system. Some of these outlets 
have very high performance records. A tour of 
eastern Contra Costa County should include the 
buildings at Walnut Creek and Pittsburg and 
the new headquarters building at Pleasant 
Hill. The El Sobrante Branch outside of San 
Pablo, at Appian Way and Garden Road, is a 
beautifully executed 3600-square-foot struc- 
ture situated in a garden among trees. 

North of the Bay (take the Golden Gate 
Bridge and use U.S. 101 as a connecting 
road), in addition to the Archbishop Alemany 
Library at Dominican College in San Rafael, 
there is the beautiful new Mill Valley Public 


e Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge are library buildings 
consultants in Richmond, California. 


Library set in redwoods with a view of Meunt 
Tamalpais. At 3d and E Streets in Santa 
Rosa, 55 miles north of San Francisco, is the 
newly finished Santa Rosa—Sonoma County 
Public Library, the work of a talented team of 
architects and librarians. The same architects 
planned the San Leandro Community Center, 
then designed the Stockton Library before 
constructing the Santa Rosa building, a cul- 
mination of their skill. 

The new Stockton Public Library of 70.000 
square feet and 400,000 volumes is a well 
planned central building serving the city of 
Stockton and Stanislaus County. 

Down the peninsula there are many new 
libraries, making it difficult to select the ones 
to see. However, a tour there should certainly 
include the new public library at Santa Clara, 
the nearby Sunnyvale library, the Los Altos 
Public Library, and the Palo Alto main 
library. 

For those attending the conference a guide 
is being prepared which will give a mere de- 
tailed explanation of how to reach these new 
libraries. eee 
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San Francisco: 


Gourmet Dining on a Budget 


by Karen Scannell, Nancy Nee, and Richard Coenenberg 


San Francisco’s outstanding restaurants are 
widely known and often very expensive. Less 
well known are the smaller restaurants offer- 
ing good food, interesting atmosphere, and a 
medium-priced menu. The restaurants recom- 
mended in this article are favorites of the San 
Francisco library staff and offer complete 
dinners for $4 or less. They have been ar- 
ranged according to geographical area 30 as 
to be of help to you while touring the city. At 
the end of some area listings, we have noted 
one or two expensive favorites, in case you 


feel like splurging. 





è Karen Scannell, Richard Coenenberg. and 
Nancy Nee are staff members of the San Fran- 
ciseo Public Library. 
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CIVIC CENTER 


Good restaurants are scarce in the Civic 
Center area. If you have time, venture out to 
one of the other areas, perhaps to Chinatown 
or Fisherman’s Wharf. However, if your time 
is limited, the following can be recommended 
for sandwiches or a light meal: SENTA’s 
CAFETERIA, 25 Grove Street, a friendly Ger- 
man couple serves homecooked food; GoLD- 
BERG BOWEN, San Francisco’s most famous 
gourmet market, has a branch at the new Fox 
Plaza which serves excellent sandwiches; V1- 
ENNA TAVERN in the Whitcomb Hotel, 1231 
Market Street, cocktails and hofbrau; XOcHI- 
MILICO, 1107 Market Street, Mexican food; 
KNIGHTS’ DELICATESSEN, 234 McAllister 
Street; FEDERAL RESERVE COCKTAIL LOUNGE, 
390 Golden Gate Avenue, sandwiches; EM- 
BASSY Room, 610 Polk Street, cocktails and 
light lunches in comfortable surroundings; 
Manny’s DELICATESSEN SANDWICHES, 434 
Larkin Street; ENGLER’s, 20 Tenth Street. For 
an expensive lunch in a luxurious atmosphere 
try Rocca’s RESTAURANT, 555 Golden Gate 
Avenue, or DEL WEBB’s TOWNEHOUSE, Market 
at Eighth Street. 


DOWNTOWN AND FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


Bali’s. 615 Sansome Street, 982-5059. Open 
for dinner 6 P.M.—l1 P.M. Closed Sunday and 
Monday. Well-prepared Armenian meals 
served in a quiet, exotic atmosphere. Special- 


ties of lamb and beef shish kebab or rack of 
lamb run from $3.50 to $4.95. Bar. 
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Cairo Restaurant. 77 Fourth Street. 981- 
6819. Open for dinner 5 P.M.—9 p.m. Closed 
Sunday. Ignore the skid row atmosphere of 4th 
Street, brave the long flight of stairs up to the 
second floor, and you will find an excellent, 
clean, candlelit Armenian restaurant which 
serves shish kebab, pilaf, sarma, baklava, and 
turkish coffee at dinner prices of $2.25—$3. 


Lisa’s Kosher Restaurant. 149 Taylor Street. 
775-6155. Open daily 7:30 a.m.-12 midnight. 
Generous portions of Jewish specialties served 
in a pleasant atmosphere. Excellent for lunch. 


Dinners $3.50. 


Little Bit of Sweden. 572 O'Farrell Street. 
474-9767. Open daily for dinner only. A pleas- 
ant Swedish cellar featuring a very good smor- 
gasbord for $3.25. You are encouraged to go 
back and help yourself to at least four courses. 
There is no bar, but wine and beer are avail- 
able with dinner. If you have managed ex- 
treme self-denial at the smorgasboard, you 
may feel like ordering one of the special des- 
serts from the kitchen. 


Minerva Cafe. 136 Eddy Street. 474-8143. 
Open daily for lunch 11 A.M.—2 P.M., for din- 
ner from 5 P.M. to very late. From the outside 
this looks like a terrible Tenderloin trap, but 
inside it is immaculate, nothing fancy but very 
friendly. The food is delicious Greek cuisine 
with dinner prices ranging from $2.80 to 
$3.80. The bar serves good drinks at reason- 
able prices, and beginning at 8 P.M. a three- 
piece combo plays and sings lively Greek 
music. Add 25¢ to drink prices after the 
entertainment begins. 


Pam Pam Coffee Shop. 501 Geary Street. 
776-4400. Open 24 hours a day. A comfort- 
able and convenient spot for breakfast, lunch, 


or a late evening snack. For breakfast try the 
delicious French toast (95¢). 


Polo’s Famous Restaurant. 34 Mason Street. 
362-7719. Open daily for lunch and dinner 
ll a.M.-12 midnight. A long-established Ital- 
ian restaurant located in the heart of the Ten- 
derloin close to the downtown shopping area 
and the Hilton Hotel. It has a pleasant bar, 
counter service, comfortable booths, and stan- 
dard Italian specialties. A la carte only, but the 
portions are generous, and prices are within 


reason. Baked lasagna, for example, is fea- 


tured at $2.30. 


Sam’s Original Brauhaus. 2 Turk Street If 
you are shopping in the Powell and Market 
Street area, Sam’s is an interesting place to 
stop for refreshment. Sandwiches and meat 
platters are the menu. The bar features beers 
from all over the world. 


Schroeder’s Cafe. 240 Front Street. 421- 
4778. Open 11:30 A.m.—9:30 P.M. Closed Sat- 
urday and Sunday. No ladies allowed until 
after 1:30 p.m. This authentic German restau- 
rant is a San Francisco landmark. Dinners 
run from $2.50 to $4 and are served with a 
delicious assortment of breads and a small 
salad. The baked chicken is recommended and 
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from Yerba Buena Island. 
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so is the sauerbraten. There is a bar and good 
German beer on tap. 


Sears Fine Food Restaurant. 529 Powell 
Street. 362-9938. Open every day of the year 
7 a.M._3 P.M. Breakfast and lunch. A small 
but famous restaurant located on the Powell 
Steet cable car line, close to the downtown 
hctels. Specialties include Swedish pancakes 
(85¢). French toast made of sourdough 
French bread (90¢), and homemade pie and 
apple dumplings. Very crowded on weekends 
but the service is brisk and efficient. 


Tadich Grill. 545 Clay Street. 781-9754. Open 
11:30 a.m.—8:30 p.m. Closed Sunday. The best 
seafood in the city. Having been in operation 
sirce 1849. Tadich’s is representative of the 
genuine old San Francisco restaurant. No de- 
cor but fabulous food and drink. The bouil- 
labaisse on Fridays is not to be missed. The 
seafood casseroles are superb, servec with 
sourdough French bread and a bottle of wine, 
all for about $4. A la carte entrees scart at 
$1.90 and most are under $3.25. It is usually 
crowded so be prepared to wait. Tadich’s is 
adjacent to both the Golden Gateway and the 
Jackson Square interior decorator shops. 


Above our price range but worth a visit: 


Bardelli’s. 243 O'Farrell Street. 982-0243. 
Open 11:30 a.M—10:30 p.m. weekdeys; 4 
p.vi.-ll P.M. Saturday. Closed Sunday. A San 
Francisco institution with turn-of-the-century 
decor. 

L’Drangerie. 419 O'Farrell Street. 776-3600. 


Open from 5:30 p.M.—10:30 p.m. Closed Sun- 
dey. French cuisine. 


Le Trianon. 242 O’Farrell Street. 982-9353. 
Oven daily from 4:30 p.M.—l1 p.m. French 
cuisine. 

CHINATOWN 


Chinatown offers a bewildering chcice of 
restaurants, most of which serve a standard 
Centonese menu. Most of them do not serve 
liquor, but bars also abound in Chinatown. 


Tao Lee Yon. 816 Washington Street. 982- 
6514. Closed Wednesday. 


Universal Cafe. 826 Washington Street. 862- 
7855. Closed Monday. 
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Both are open for lunch and dinner and serve 
until the early hours of the morning. Prices 
start at $1.50 for dinner. The family dinners 
for groups are the best buy, because as the 
size of the group increases the variety of 
dishes increases while the cost per person de- 
creases. 


For a slightly more plush atmosphere and 
slightly higher prices, you might try: 


Nam Yuen. 740 Washington Street. 781-5636. 
Closed Monday. Open from 11:30 A.M. until 
past midnight. Dinner prices start at $2.75. 


Kuo Wah. 950 Grant Avenue. 982-3706. 
Open daily for lunch and dinner from 11 A.M. 
to 2 A.M. Family dinner prices start at $2.50. 


Yen Ching. 939 Kearny Street. 397-3543. 
Cuisine of Northern China. Open for lunch 
and dinner. Closed Tuesday. Here you may 
order such Mandarin specialties as sweet and 
sour fish, meat balls cooked with cabbage, or 
“kuo-tieh,” which is somewhat similar to 
ravioli. Prices are approximately $1.50 per 


dish. 


For the really unusual experience in Can- 
tonese eating, we can highly recommend two 
favorite San Francisco establishments: 


Hang Ah Tea Room. 1] Pagoda Place (off 
Sacramento Street between Grant Avenue and 
Stockton Street). 982-5686. Closed Monday. 
Open for lunch only, 11 A.M.—3 p.m. Here you 
can have “deem-sums” (tidbits) and Chinese 
tea cakes in a delightful old-fashioned setting 
and surrounded by Chinese families. The 
waiter will bring a tray and you can choose 
whatever you wish to try. You are charged by 
the saucer. $1 will buy a lot of deem-sums. 


Sam Wo. 813 Washington Street. 982-0596. 
Closed Sunday. Open for lunch 11 A.M.—2 
P.M., for dinner from 6 P.M. to very late. This 
is a Chinese soup house or short-order house. 
No dinners here, but you will find such excit- 
ing items as raw fish salad, tomato beef curry, 
dry mixed noodles, rice noodle roll, Chinese 
doughnuts, and many kinds of soups, thick 
and thin, all served by an uninhibited waiter 
named Edsel Ford Fung who chants orders in 
Chinese from his second-story dining room 
down the dumbwaiter shaft to the kitchen 
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below. Prices start at about 50¢ per dish. 
For higher-priced dining in Chinatown: 


Kan’s. 708 Grant Avenue. 982-2388. Open 
12 noon—10:45 P.M., Saturday and Sunday 
from 4:30 P.M. Reservations suggested. Clas- 
sic elegance and a superb cuisine. 


For Japanese dining in Chinatown, visit: 


Yamato Sukiyaki House. 717 California 
Street. 397-3456. Reservations suggested. 
Closed Monday. Open for lunch 11:45 a.m.— 
2 P.M., except Saturday and Sunday; for din- 
ner, 5 P.M._10 P.M. Yamato is considered to 
be the finest Japanese restaurant in town and 
is the oldest Japanese restaurant on the West 
Coast. The decor is restrained and elegant, the 
waitresses are charming, the sukiyaki is 
cooked at your table. Other delicious familiar 
specialties are shrimp tempura or steak teri- 
yaki, served with saki, of course. Dinners start 


at $3.50. 


NORTH BEACH 

Basque Hotel. 15 Romolo Place, the uphill 
alley by New Joe’s on Broadway. Dinner is 
served promptly at 6:30 p.m. The French 
Basque meal is family style; you eat what is 
served, usually soup, bread, a bean course, a 
meat and rice casserole, chops, a salad, fruit, 
cheese, and coffee. The meals are generous 
and good, the atmosphere congenial, and you 
will undoubtedly meet some interesting and 
friendly people. The house wine is good, but 
you are welcome to bring a bottle of your 
own choice if you desire. Dinner including 
wine is $2.50, There is also a small bar. 


Brighton Express. 580 Pacific Avenue. 781- 
9947. Open for dinner 5:30 A.M.—9 P.M. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. Good food 
served in a Bohemian coffee house atmo- 
sphere. The menu is limited, usually one spe- 
cialty ($2.25) and chops and steaks ($3.25). 
For dessert have the mudpie, hard ice cream 
in the shape of a pie. The owners have a very 
casual, carefree attitude, so it is best to phone 
to make sure they are open. 


Elu’s. 781 Broadway. 421-9315. Closed Mon- 
day. Open for dinner 4:45 p.M.—9:30 P.M. 
A Spanish Basque restaurant with bar which 
serves the traditional “picon” as well as Amer- 


ican style drinks. A substantial and excellent 
family style dinner with two choices of entree 
costs $2.50. Slightly higher on Sunday. 


Enrico’s. 504 Broadway. Open 11 A.M.—2 am. 
daily. The only sidewalk cafe in San Fran- 
cisco. Sandwiches, salads, and a la carte Ital- 
ian dishes. Most famous for the many differ- 
ent blends of coffee. 


The Gold Spike. 527 Columbus Avenue. 
Open 5:30 P.M.—10 p.m. Closed Wednesday. 
A popular Italian restaurant which serves 
complete dinners in a typical old-fashioned 
San Francisco—Italian atmosphere. The bar 


features a vociferous Mynah bird. Dinaers 
cost $2.85. 


Hotel de France. 780 Broadway. 421-5541. 
Open 5:30 p.M.-10:30 p.m. Closed Tuesdey. 
Daily dinners are $3.75; others are higher, 
but the daily special is always excellent amd 
is recommended. It is not to be rushed. so 
allow plenty of time. This would be an ex- 
cellent place to spend the early evening before 


doing North Beach. Bar. 


Montelair. 550 Green Street. 362-5188. Open 
11:30 A.M.—2:30 P.M. for lunch and 4:30 ?2-m.— 
9:30 P.M. for dinner. Open at 12 noon on Swn- 
day. Closed Monday. Located just off upper 
Grant Avenue, the original home of the beat- 
niks of the 1950’s and still a lively and inter- 
esting area. The food is delicious, the table 
bountiful, the service good, and the price is 
reasonable. The Italian dinners, consisting of 
a generous antipasto, soup, salad, pesta, 
entree of your choice, dessert, and cofee, 
are usually under $3. If you like sweetbreads 
or have ever been urged to try them, this is the 
place. Bar. 


Old Spaghetti Factory Cafe. 478 Green 
Street. 421-0221. Open 5:30 p.m.—ll past. 
Open until 1 A.M. Friday and Saturday nicht. 
Once a spaghetti factory and now one of San 
Francisco’s unique spots, the decor is wild. 
The menu is limited to spaghetti and ravyoli 
which shouldn’t be missed. Meals from $1.90 
to $2.25. 


La Pantera. 1234 Grant Avenue. 392-0170. 
Open for lunch 12 noon—1:30 P.M. Tuesday 
through Friday. Open for dinner 6 pP.w— 


9 p.M. Tuesday through Sunday. Closed Men- 
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day. A share-the-table, informal Italian restau- 
rant which serves complete plat-du-jour din- 
ners. The friendly proprietress is the just 
slightly fictionalized heroine of the spirited 
novel, Josie, con amore, by Milla Logan, 
about the La Pantera and its denizens. The 
price of dinner is $3. 


Expensive, but recommended: 


Ernie’s. 847 Montgomery Street. 397-5967. 
Open daily for dinner 5:30 P.M.—ll P.M. 
Reservations required. One of the most ele- 
gant restaurants in San Francisco. Victorian 
decor, continental cuisine. 


India House. 629 Washington Street. 393- 
0744. Closed Sunday. Dinner served until 
10:30 p.m. The most famous and oldest Indi- 
an restaurant in San Francisco. Pimm’s cups 
and curry. A la carte only. 


FISHERMAN’S WHARF 

This is one of the most popular tourist 
spots in town. Most of the wharf restaurants 
are open daily for lunch and dinner and are 
quite similar in menu and price, ciffering 
only in their specialities, atmosphere, or view. 
For a medium-priced dinner try one of the 
following: 


Alioto’s. 8 Fisherman’s Wharf. 673-0183. 
Well prepared, nicely served, complete dinners 
(seafood cocktail, salad, entree, dessert, and 


coffee) for about $4. Bar. View. 


Castagnola. Jefferson and Jones. 776-5015. 
Seafood platters from $2.75 to $3.75. Bar. 


Fisherman’s Grotto. 9 Fisherman’s Wharf. 
673-7025. Take the stairs on the right to the 
upstairs dining room. The seafood platter for 
$3.30 comes with a delicious salad. Also a la 
carte. Bar. 

For a slightly less expensive dinner, but 
without a view try: 
Pompei’s Grotto. 340 Jefferson Street. Small 
and friendly. Seafood plates served with a 
salad and french fries range from $3 down. 
Very small bar. 

GHIRARDELLI SQUARE 


A recent and very handsome development 
built around the old Ghirardelli chocolate 
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factory near Fisherman’s Wharf. The square 
contains interesting shops and restaurants. Of 
special note are: 


Senor Pico. 900 North Point Street. 776- 
9660. Open daily for lunch and dinner 11 
A.M.—12 midnight. No reservations accepted. 
This is a very attractive restaurant and bar 
with a panoramic view of the bay. It is run 
by Trader Vic and serves Mexican and au- 
thentic early California dishes such as “son- 
of-a-bitch stew.” Dinner and drink prices are 
somewhat more than moderate but not pro- 
hibitive: a la carte Mexican combination 
plates range from $2.60 to $3.25; a filet 


mignon costs $5.65. 


Giovanni’s. 900 North Point Street. 771-2880. 
Open 11:30 A.M.—2:30 P.M. for lunch and 
9:30 P.M.—10:30 p.m. for dinner. Closed Mon- 
day. Turn-of-the-century decor with Italian 
family atmosphere enhanced by elaborate 
family photographs and a fine view from the 
bar, where, late in the evening, waiters and 
guests have been known to break into a chorus 
of “O Sole Mio.” Complete and generous fam- 
ily style Italian dinners are $3.75, $4 on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 


Near Ghirardelli Square are: 


Buena Vista Cafe. 2765 Hyde Street, famous 
as the place where Irish coffee was introduced 
to the United States. An old-fashioned San 
Francisco bar with a great view. Usually 
crowded since it is very popular with the 
natives as well as the tourists. Breakfast and 
lunch at moderate prices. 


La Crepe. 804 North Point. 771-6077. Open 
for lunch Tuesday through Friday 12 noon- 
2 P.M. and for dinner 6 P.M.—10:30 p.m. A 
rather new specialty restaurant with a pleasant 
relaxed atmosphere. Classical music in the 
background makes this a delightful place to 
enjoy crepes, which are prepared in a variety 
of interesting ways—Indian to Hungarian— 
and range in price from $1.60 to $2. Soups 
and salads are 65¢; you may also have a 
choice of dessert crepes with beer, wine, or 
champagne to drink. 


LARKIN-POLK STREET AREA 
Authentic Fresh Fish. 910 Larkin Street. 
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775-9988. Open daily at 5 p.m. An English 
style fish and chips shop. The sole or haddock 
and potatoes are deep fat fried, salt and vine- 
gar are sprinkled on top, and your dinner 
($1) is wrapped in newspaper in the tradi- 
tional British way. Take your supper one-half 
block up Geary to: 


Edinburgh Castle. 950 Geary Boulevard. An 
English pub and center for the activities of 
the expatriate English and Scottish people. 
Order an ale or a “half and half” to go with 
your fish and chips. Dart boards are avail- 
able, and a bagpiper performs Friday and 
Saturday night. 


Victor’s Pizza. 1411 Polk Street. 885-1660. 
Open daily 4 p.M—11:30 p.m. A small, 
friendly, neighborhood spot featuring the best 
pizza in town. An assorted antipasto ($1.50) 
and a large pizza ($3) will satisfy two hungry 
people. Beer and wine. 


UNION STREET 
Coffee Cantata. 2030 Union Street. 931-0770. 
Open 11:45 A.M.—l A.M. Friday and Saturday 
night, open until 2 A.M. Good for sandwiches, 
light meals, pastries, and coffee, of course. 


Bar. 


La Creole. 1809 Union Street. 921-1132. 
Open for lunch 12 noon—2 p.M.; dinner 6 
P.M.—l0 P.M. Sundays 4 p.M—9 p.m. Well 
prepared Louisiana French food. The gumbos 
are delicious. 


Moderately expensive but a real treat: 


Mingei-Ya. 2033 Union Street. 567-2553. 
Open for dinner 5:30 p.m.—10:30 p.m. Closed 
Monday. Japanese country style menu in a 
unique atmosphere. 


LITTLE TOKYO 
The heart of San Francisco’s Japanese set- 
tlement is bounded by Post, California, Oc- 
tavia, and Fillmore streets in the Western 
Addition. The area abounds in small and very 
inexpensive Japanese restaurants. 


Mina Kin. 170114 Buchanan. Open for 
lunch and dinner. Closed Monday. Located 
adjacent to the new Japanese Cultural Center 
now under construction. This very unprepos- 
sessing restaurant, upstairs over a billiard 
parlor, serves authentic Japanese country style 


dishes. $2 or $2.50 will buy a very amble 
dinner. 


Tora-Ya. 1914 Fillmore Street. Open 11 4.m.— 
10 p.m. A popular restaurant offering Jap- 
anese dishes in pleasant and unpretemtieus 
surroundings. Dinners from $1.35 to $2, plus 
a wide variety of side dishes. If you feel like 
trying something other than the various suki- 
yaki and teriyaki dishes, try yosenabe, a sort 
of delicate Japanese stew with either beef or 
chicken. If you are really starved, share a side 
order of tempura. Japanese and Ameriean 
beer available. 


GEARY AND CLEMENT STREETS AREA 


Bit of Indonesia. 21] Clement Street. 752- 
4042. Open for dinner 5 P.M.—10 p.m. Cosed 
Monday. Simple but charming Southeast 
Asian atmosphere with good service and 
authentic Indonesian cuisine. The famous 
“rijstaffel” (Indonesian smorgasbord) cests 


$7.45 for two persons. Other entrees are 
$2.45. 


Harbin Cafe. 1801 Clement. Open daily for 
dinner. Owned by a Russian but serves deli- 
cious Northern Chinese food. Beef, chicken, 
and pork plates $2 and under. Elegant pas- 
tries. 


The best Mexican food in town and defi- 
nitely worth the effort is out in the Richmend 
district. Drive straight out Geary Boulevard 
or take the 438 bus from Union Square. 


El Sombrero. 5800 Geary Boulevard. 386- 
9661. Open daily for lunch and dinner until 
11:30 P.M. 


Tia Margarita. 300 19th Avenue. 752-9274. 
Open until 10 p.m. Reservations accepted. 
Both restaurants are excellent, very popular, 
and within walking distance of each cther. 
The food is just spicy enough, but you zan 
add your own hot sauce if you want te s-art 
fires. The combination plate will run about 
$3.25 and is unbeatable. You can assemble 
your own combinations from $1.75 up de- 
pending on your appetite. The atmosphere at 
both is pleasant. At El Sombrero, you zan 
watch a senorita patting out the tortillas by 
hand. Both restaurants have bars where Var- 
garitas are the specialty. 
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Tricolor French Restaurant. 4233 Geary 
Boulevard. 752-9974. Open for dinne> 4:30 
P.M.—9:30 p.M. Closed Monday. A French 
family style restaurant with a choice of entree, 
including an excellent veal cordon ble, well 
served in simple but pleasant surroundings. 
Dinner prices start at $2.75. 


HAIGHT-ASHBURY 


If you missed the Gathering of the Tribes 
at the Human Be-in in Golden Gate Park last 
January, you'll want to take a “trip” along 
Haight Street, between Masonic and Stanyan, 
where it’s happening every day of the year. 
Take home one of the wild dance posters, $1, 
the perfect souvenir of San Francisco ’67. 
If hunger strikes, the place to eat is: 


Cennies. 1466 Haight Street. Open for dinner 
at 5:30 P.M. Closed Monday and Tuesday. 
Connie was there and “in” before the hippies 
arrived. She serves West Indian cuisine— 
gumbos, pilafs, curries—along with African 
specialties, but you must phone ahead for the 
latter. Dinners are $2.50 to $3.50. Wine. 


In San Francisco 


Stop at 
Rand M‘SNally 
before you 


I Thou Coffee House. 1736 Haight Street. A 
good place to stop for refreshments and to 
survey the passing scene at your ease. 


A note on California wines 


The local wines are excellent and often sur- 
pass the imports listed at much higher prices. 
The house wines at any of the restaurants 
mentioned will be found to be satisfactory. 
Most restaurants will serve either by the glass 
or by the bottle, but you may have to ask. 
California white wines are especially good, 
and a local chablis will be pleasing, particu- 
larily if it is Louis Martini or Wente. Wente 
also has superb Rieslings. Esterhazy (Buena 
Vista) has a Gewurztraminer which is a love- 
ly wine, not too dry and with a delicate spicy 
flavor. The red wines are perhaps slightly less 
reliable. However, a Cabernet Sauvignon 
from Beaulieu or Louis Martini or a Pinot 
Noir are usually good. Other tasty wines come 
from the vineyards of Beringer, Inglenook, 
Almaden, Concannon, Charles Krug, and Chris- 
tian Brothers. Korbel is probably the best for 
champagne or brandy. eco 


step out 


and pick up your free copy of a detailed, two- 
color map of San Francisco and environs de- 
signed especially for the ALA convention. We 
also invite you to take a chance on a 16” floor- 
mounted globe for your library. 


The whole world of Rand M¢Nally books—juve- 
nile, adult, reference—as well as our atlases, 
maps and globes will be on display. Among those 
waiting to greet you will be Sanford Cobb, Vice 
President, Don Eldridge, Sales Manager and Ken 
Wise, Regional Sales Manager of our Trade Divi- 
sion; Sophie Silberberg, Manager Library Rela- 
tions; and Lillian McClintock, Senior Editor, 
Juvenile Books. A good place to begin: 


(RAND MSNALLY 


BOOTHS 
311,313, 315 
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The new 1967 edition of 


The Gallatin Service 


... for students, researchers, businessmen 


GALLATIN 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


ae 


THE AMERICAS 


GALLATIN 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


AFRICA 


GALLATIN 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


A 


ASIA-OCEANIA 


` GALLATIN 
SPECIAL 
REPORTS 


® 


COPLEY 
INTLANATIONAL 
COMPORATION 


A must for 


Today, more and more students, research- 
ers, businessmen and other library users are 
seeking business information about foreign 
countries. 

Yet, you know how difficult it is to acquire 
and keep up-to-date essential business facts 
for all of the countries of the world. 

The answer is the new 8-volume 1967 edition 
of The Gallatin Service for International 
Business. 

Here is the first true encyclopedia of inter- 
national business ... the only single source 
of accurate, comprehensive business infor- 
mation and economic data for 124 countries 
of the world. 

Here is a basic reference tool that central- 
izes business information for every trading 
nation in the world, including Eastern Euro- 
pean countries and the new nations of Africa 
and Asia. (Much of this information is not 
available from any other source.) 


INTELLIGENCE 





i a S 


GALLATIN 
INTERNATION At 
BUSINESS Alt}: 


GALLATIN 
BUSINESS 


D 


EUROPE 


ey COortey 
UITERMATIONAL ENTEANATION KE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


the modern library 


Developed originally for countries doing 
business overseas, and now published by 
Copley International Corporation, The Gal.a- 
tin Service is accepted and used by hundreds 
of public and university libraries. It is a must 
for the modern library which seeks to pro- 
vide a full range of information services for 
its users. 


--------------------F 


The Gallatin Service 

Copley International Corporation 
330 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 


I'd like more information about The Gallatin Serviee. 


ee a ea ee ee ee eee 


Library 


Address 


CTC RF SCM OSA RSHERAEH ARERR KPO SOO ESO ee Bed wb 


FORSCH ROKR RPAH OR GSe HK OD Se ‘ODES ba niew.s 6 


ee ann nan a ns ss 
—_— moa oe as 


TAZ 


new 
titles 


PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 60611 
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American Library Laws, 3d ed 
Second Supplement, 1965-1966 


Brings the basic volume and first supplement up-to-date with laws 
added, amended, or repealed from January 1, 1965 through December 
31, 1966. 

Alex Ladenson, editor. Ready this month $6.00 


Bibliography of Place-Name Literature, 2d ed 


The revised and enlarged edition of the authors’ standard guide (1948) 
to the literature dealing with place-names in the U. S. and Canada. 
Richard B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seeley. Ready now $7.50 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed 


A new and enlarged edition of the guide to outstanding reference 
books. Lists and describes nearly 8,000 reference books published 
through 1964. Constance M. Winchell. Ready this month $15.00 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. 
Robert J. Shaw, editor. Ready in July $4.50 


Present Status and Future Prospects 
of Reference/Information Service 


Presents the papers, comments, and discussions of the 1966 confer- 
ence held at Columbia University School of Library Service which 
assessed reference/information service. 

Winifred B. Linderman, editor. Ready this month $3.75 


published earlier this year 


Anglo-American Cataloging Rules $8.50 
Books for College Libraries $45.00 


Interlibrary Cooperation 
Public Library Reporter 12 $1.75 


Minimum Standards for 
Public Library Systems, 1966 $1.75 


The New Catalog Code $1.25 


Subject Index to Books 
for Primary Grades, 3d ed $4.00 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
Reviews, 1964-1966 $2.25 


Visit us at booths 320-22 
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THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
EVERY 90 DAYS 


NEW 
STANDARD 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New Standard editors record news events and 

scientific advances as they happen and publish this 
information every 90 days in WORLD PROGRESS—a 
unique 128-page quarterly supplement. The timeliness of 
this supplement is unmatched by any other publisher 

of encyclopedias. WORLD PROGRESS is provided 

with a permanent binder that matches 

the New Standard volumes. 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e Completely revised, enlarged edition 

e 14 volumes e 6,000,000 words e 8,700 pages 

e 17,000 articles e 12,000 illustrations 

e Fully cross referenced 

e Comprehensive program of continuous revision 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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preg LIBRARY BOGK COWPANT, 1818 W. WASHINGTON MYD.. CHICAGO, TL sexe? 


Library Bound Books 
cataloged and processed 


You now can special order books from our catalog to be 
delivered to you completely cataloged and processed for 


immediate shelving. 


Shelf-Ready processing—no orders for less than $200 


will be accepted for processing. 


The latest edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification and 
the latest edition of the Sears List of Sears Subject Head- 


ings will be used as authorities. 


We will continue to supply Free Catalog Cards and Stan- 
dard Book pockets with all orders not to be Shelf-Ready 


processed. 


ALA Booths 829-831 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 
1018 W. Washington Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 60607 
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Nour are cord ‘ally tnutted Co 
ALA Booths 1007-14009 
PEED 


Meet Bouwkor 4 newest arrivati... 
GROWING UP WITH PAPERBACKS 


(Sample copies available) 

JUNIORPLOTS: A Book Talk Manual for Teachers and Librarians 
NEW SERIAL TITLES 1961-65 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


(First of the annual bound volumes in our reprint 
program — to include 1902 to 1964) 


mal doina ole friends. ne 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS DIRECTORY 

THE DESIGN OF THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 

BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

PUBLISHERS’ WORLD: A Yearbook for Publishers, Booksellers, Librarians 


Help yourself loa feu samples. = 


Lj Book Processing Kits 
Subject Guide to Forthcoming Books 


Library Journal 
(June 15 Conference Issue) 


1967-68 Bowker Catalog 


Restaurant Guide to San Francisco 
(Reprint from Lj) 


And put them into one of our handy, attractive 


Lj/ SLJ Shopping Bags 


Your hosts... the staff of 


e= RR Boukios Company 


1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 


Potdevin 
helps 
libraries 
automate 


book 


processing 





Libraries used to spend lots of time on hand gluing. 
That's changed. 


Potdevin Edge Gluers mechenically apply a strip of adhesive to book jacket edges 

or date slips. They do it faster and more evenly than someone with a brush and glue-pot. 
They can also apply an over-all adhesive coating on labels, pockets or book plates 

as wide as the machine's rol er. 

In the process they slash time and cost as much as 50%. To free library personnel 

for important work. 

Potdevin Edge Coaters use cold adhesives. No heating necessary. They let you adjust 

for the exact adhesive thickness you want. And they apply an adhesive strip from % inch 
to the full width of the roller. 

You should investigate automated book processing. 


it lets people go to work. Real work. Potdevin Machine Co. 
274 North Street, Teterboro, N.J. 


See us at ALA Show, Booth 717, June 25-29, Brooks Hall, San Francisco 
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Will your book ends 
pass this simple test? 


Load a standard 36” steel shelf with up 
to 28” of average octavo-size books, 
with Bowker’s American Library Direc- 
tory adjacent to the book support. 


Remove enough books so the Directory 
will be at least 5” from the support. Let 
all of the books then fall against the 
support, which shouldn’t shift more 
than 11/2” before holding the books at 
an angle, wtih no sharp edges touching 
them. Following this, use only one hand 
to straighten the books and re-position 
the support. 


If you can’t perform this simple test 
with your present book supports, you 
need WEYLL BOOK SUPPORTS!* For 
full details, contact *Pat. Pending 


WEYLL CORPORATION 
Box 62, Glen Cove, New York 11542 


(Also available through local ESTEY CORP. representatives) 














PSST: 


WHAT DO THE LITTLE LION, 


KASILO THE SPIDER, SENOR ZORRO, 
AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER 


HAVE IN COMMON? 


Find out by meeting them 
at Booths 807-809 


fi 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
A division of 


GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 


Morristown, New Jersey 07960 
Park Ridge, IIl. e Palo Alto + Dallas « Atiarta 





Publishers of 

ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 

OUR WORLD OF PEOPLE 

FOLK LITERATURE AROUND THE WOFLD 
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Visit the exhibits. Choose brochures, cata- a 

logues, lists, etc., to your heart’s concent. - i a ee Te 

* Bring your collection to the ERT Service . at Our coat oan typeset : an ous 

Booth in the main floor corridor for FREE E 86. -line,, two-column. library.. shaw 

packaging. Then all you need do is to mail E catalog’ pagë, & ‘directlyfrom °°” 
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This FREE packaging service is provided $ 
by the EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE | | $VERCAN Chit Ba PPAR we 

which seeks to promote better under- . | ope play, by iam 
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tion by returning the application below to: # E ook ast 
EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE F Our. system! Sets igra toning 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : gr aphic, quality, type, dna | 
50 East HURON STREET . variety” of*’styfés, “in “Upper ” 

= CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 : and»lower case, in Roman, 
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dolph C. jamie 


Please enroll me as a member of ERT. # | or Write. us. 
ee eee Cee Ce Ce ere errr S$ | AMERICAN LITERATURE - TRANSLATIONS FROM SPANISH - BIBLIO 
ee | Leavitt, Sturgis Eileno. 1spanod -Ame i! 
Company Or LIDPGry .... sc. i csc ecces | 
SWeG? AGGIGES: iscsi ceeds wea wes 
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| enclose individual (or Librarian) dues of E | 810. Re RI NTO U 
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ALA TO BE ELIGIBLE TO JOIN ERT. IF YOU'RE © | 2615797 Hi 

NOT SURE OF YOUR STATUS, WRITE FOR INFOR- `: 


932. 
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MATION TO THE ADDRESS ABOVE. 
410 East Sixty-Second Street 


> + 4 = | amenicaw utei New York, N. Y. 10021 
| en > 212-838-5304 
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We 
Don't 
Sell 
Equipment... 


(We just design) 


and/or operate mechanized (or non-mechanized) systems to help 
you do the jobs that need doing, with the most efficient and eco- 
nomic equipment (or manual tools or techniques). Call, write or 


wire... 





D 


HERNER Ae COMPANY 
2431 K ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20037 (202)965-3100 
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A great 
librarian’s 
life and times 


LOUIS 


ROUND 
WILSON 


LIBRARIAN AND 


ADMINISTRATOR 


by Maurice F. 


Stor this seal when you bu 
Tauber Nora ary binding. It means you, h 








To a remarkable extent the 
life of Louis Round Wilson 
is the story of the growth | Warranty on their invoices whic 
of university libraries in _ your assurance that all vom 
the United States. : 
Born in 1876, the year the / whet 

ALA was founded, Wilson Always look for this mieten 


a es nitiea Library Binders offer 





was elected its president Ah uit HOOODOODHHONOOOOND MINA 
. . Wy HHA TERTI 
time built the University of t = acne EMH We warrant chat the binding cov- 

3 so aaa ° Ie ; . Vinee’ ® ered by this invoice is LIBRARY : 
Nor th Car olina libı at y BINDING and complies with all requirements ; 
from an institution w hich of the Pp prea For med Binding pon t is 

e © as noted on this invoice, s statement is made ` 
contained 38,593 volumes pursuant to Section 2.2 of the LBI adad = 
and a few periodicals, to For Library Binding and Rules 1(c) and 4 of å 

E à : the Trade Practice Regulation For The Library 3 
one housing: 235,000 VOI- = Binding Industry, promulgated by the Federal 
umes and 8,448 periodicals. : Trade Commission August 20, 1954, 


A pioneer in the teaching | Sine ARNOORANNAY NAAN ONG 


of Library Science, both at 

North Carolina and the r ae gree pers 
University of Chicago, z 
Dr. Wilson, at 90, continues 
to give the kind of 


professional and personal ‘ , aarne. to protect 
help he has extended all tomer ’ property in his custody 
his tife 1 Standard provides b 
Hte. l strength to withstand the went 
This biography is fitting te (ae parmar. Harar B al 
homage to a great man. formance required of libi 


$8.50 bound volumes. 


Visit us at booth #532. 
Signed copies will be available. ' 
Write today for your copy of the LBI Standard and 


A COLUMBIA other free literature, including a complete list of 
Certified Library Binders. 


ggo eieae LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


New York, N.Y. 10025 160 State Street + Boston, Mass. 02109 
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Scientifically 
Informed 
Librarians 








Stay Informed 


With 
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Issued Bimonthly 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Science Press, Inc. 
300 West Chestnut Street, Ephrata, Penna., 17522 


Science Press, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Printing Corporation of America 
and a producer of book catalogs, 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU 


to visit booth 921 in Brooks Hall. 


= 





BOOK CATALOGS FOR LIBRARIES 


The following is a list of LIBRARIES for which 
Science Press manufactures catalogs: 


BLACK GOLD COOP LIBRARY SYSTEM, Mair Office, 
Ventura, California @ ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 
LIBRARY, Church Circle, Annapolis, Maryland @ 
PRINCE GEORGE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Hyattsville, 
Maryland @ FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Fairfax, Virginia @ SHILOH REGIONAL LIBRARY 
CENTER, Jackson, Tenn. @ SAN DIEGO PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, San Diego, California @ FORKED DEER 
COUNTY LIBRARY, Trimble, Tenn. @ REELFOOT 
REGIONAL LIBRARY CENTER, Martin, Tenn. 
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STEREOPHONIC 
recor player deck 
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FOR 
BUILDING 
IN 
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NEWCOMB 


The new Newcomb EDTS-40L is a fine, four-speed, two- 
channel, all-solid-state stereo record player deck de- 
signed for built-in installations in libraries. It is just 
as suitable for any record listening booth, learning 
center, AV cart or cabinet. Simple to install, the unit 
drops into a 97⁄4” x 1514” hole in table top or shelf. 
Under the deck, at the rear, are power cord and ter- 
minals for loudspeakers. On top are jacks for four sets 
of stereo headphones. The player’s ten transistors and 
two solid-state rectifiers in new and original Newcomb 
circuits provide high fidelity quality, 40 watts of peak 
power, and 20-20,000 cycle response. A balance con- 
trol, separate bass and treble ganged tone controls, 
and compensated ganged volume control permit opti- 
mum reproduction of any source material—narration 
or symphony, vintage 78 or latest stereo LP. An out- 
standing feature is the exclusive Newcomb Instant 
Stop-Pause-Go Control which halts the record instantly 
for note taking, remarks, or repetition. The same knob 
controls power switch, idler release, and in itself 
serves as a bright white pilot light visible from a dis- 
tance. The EDTS-40L is ruggedly built for continuous 
public duty. Transistors are mounted on unusually 
effective heat sinks so they deliver their full potential 
of service and performance. Ask your Newcomb AV 
Dealer or write for full specifications. 


MONOPHONIC 
MODEL EDT-20L 
with 7 solid-state 
elements, 20 watts, is 
simpler, costs less, yet 
safely plays stereo as well 
as mono records with 
excellent sound quality; 
has lighted Instant Stop- 
Pause-Go Control. 








NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. A-6/12881 Bradley Avenue, Sylmar, California 91342 
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A A CHRISTIANITY 
continuing a TODAY. 


PUBLISHED FORINIGHILY € 23 + Pilum IH > Number et © tana 5, 068 


source 
of : Now Serving 
religious J| | Over225,000 
Al Protestant Clergy 7 
reviews I| Lay Leaders 





Every other week, CHRISTIANITY TODAY presents comprehensive 
and current evaluations of new books .. . books that will be of 
interest to ministers and to religiously-oriented laymen. 


The number of books thus brought to our reader’s attention is im- 
pressive. In the typical issue there are nine major book reviews and 
19 book “briefs.” In a year’s time this amounts to approximately 225 
full-scale book reviews and 475 book summaries. 


That's dramatic evidence of the growing number and variety of re- 
ligious books now being published. It’s also evidence that the librarian 
who wants to keep abreast of new literature in this important field, 
has an increasingly difficult assignment. 


Can we help — by sending you a three-month compli- 
mentary subscription to CHRISTIANITY TODAY? 
This will give you an opportunity to use our reviewing 
service; also to become acquainted with the scholarly 
articles on religious trends and opinions enjoyed by 
225,000 readers. 


Visit our booth No. 920 
and obtain a complimentary copy 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY ‘esting, n.e 20s 
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Your library now can be as attractive as it is functiosal ... as inviting 
as it is versatil2...as good-looking as it is practica ... as appealing 
as it is economical, 

Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units ere expandable 
—3’ modules in 42”, 60’, 72”, 84”, heights—with 6”, 8”, 10’, 12”, 
shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs ir steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white frim. Durable baked enamel, 

Bookshelves—Display Srelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels, Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visua: materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge ard slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equ p your library or 
resource center, 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers, Write for catalog. 


__ VISIT BOOTH 2618 ALA CONVENTION 
nbn aren JUNE 25-29 one 
. SAN FRANCISCO ee 
‘Products of Distinction 
SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emercld Street S.E, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 
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FOR THE RUSSIAN BOOK SECTION 





Reference and Source Material 


@ Russian Literature: Classics, @ Books on Art 
Contemporary ® Books on Science 
© Linguistics and Literary Criti- ® Textbooks on mathematics, geog- 
cism raphy, natural sciences, history, 
ete. 


© English-Russian and Russian- 


i ape . ® Socio-Economic Literatur 
English Dictionaries ae 


© Russian Atl d 
@® Russian Language Records ases and Maps 


l l © Soviet Magazines and News- 
© Children’s Literature papers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 


DEPT.724 , 156 FIFTH AVENUE 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10010 


CH 2-4500 
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News from the 


Divisions 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Additional program details have been an- 
nounced by the Library Administration Division 
for the preconference Institute on Library Build- 
ings which it will sponsor in cooperation with 
the Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion Friday and Saturday, June 23 and 24, in San 
Francisco. 

Five sessions are planned on hospital, institu- 
tional, and special libraries, and on public li- 
braries, as follows: Friday—-9:00 a.m.—12:00 
NOON, 2:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M., and 7:30 p.m.; Satur- 
day—9:00 a.m.~12:00 Noon and 2:00 p.m.—5:00 
P.M. 


HOSPITAL, INSTITUTIONAL, AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Friday morning Chris Stevenson, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Richland, Wash., will speak on 
“Automated Procedures and Their Effect on De- 


WASHINGTON... 
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sign in Libraries.” A talk on “Case Stud-es of 
Design in Special Libraries” is also plarned. 
Harris C. McClaskey, Washington State Lib-ary, 
Olympia, will preside. 

Robert J. Brooks, Center for Study of Grime, 
Delinquency, and Corrections, Southern IT nois 
University, Carbondale, will address the efter- 
noon session on “Design Exploration in Correc- 
tional Libraries,” and a talk will also be pre- 
sented on “Libraries in Correctional Instituzions: 
Important Design Factors,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. Roderick G. Swartz, assistant director, 
Tulsa City-County Librery, Tulsa, Okla. 

“New Approaches in Hospital Library Deszgn,” 
will be discussed at the evening session by Ralph 
Askin, Office of Architecture and Construction, 
State of California, Los Angeles. “Case Stedies 
of Design in Special Libraries” will also be pre- 
sented. William Henderson, Michigan Sta:ze Li- 
brary, Lansing, will preside. 

The topic for Saturday morning will be *“Spe- 
cial Hospital and Institutional Library Desiga—a 
Statewide Approach.” Selected state groups will 
present plans from various special libraries. The 
program for Saturday afternoon will be an- 
nounced. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The Friday morning session for public libraries 
will be entitled “Community Analysis.” The 


A STATE BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE... 


~~ 


winne! 
of 


FERST HONOR AWARD 
FOR 1966 


presented April 18 
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IS WASHINGTON PART OF YOUR FUTURE? 


Meet a Washington State Library representative 


the A.L.A. Conference, 
the Fairmont Hotel. 


during 


June 23-30, in San Francisco at 
Check the suite number in lobby. 


Position openings for adult services librarians, bock- 


mobile librarians, 


reference librarians, 


catalogers, 


extension librarians and administrators. 
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speaker will be Robert R. McClarren, director, 
North Suburban Library System, Evanston, I. 
A. panel discussion vill be given by Harold L. 
Ecth, library consulzant, who is vice-president 
ia charge cf library and institutional relations for 
the Baker and Taylor Co., Hillside, N.J.; Dan A. 
Williams, director, Des Moines Public Library; 
Martin D. Phelan, a trustee of the Davenport, 
Iowa, Public Library and vice-president of Eastin- 
Fhelan Corp. in Davenport. Oswald H. Joerg, 
Davenport Public Library director, will preside. 
Anthony A. Martir, assistant director. Carne- 
gie Library, Pittsburgh, will moderate a panel 
discussion on “Writing the Building Program” at 
the Friday afternoon session. Panel members will 
be: Robert H. Rohlf, coordinator of building 
planning, Library of Congress; Mrs. Margaret 
Klausner Troke, director of library services, San 
Joaquin County Library, Stockton, Calif.; and 
Eobert E. Thomas; head librarian, Salt Leke City, 
Utah, Public Library. Mr. Martin will preside. 
“Site Selection” will be the topic for a panel 
discussion Friday evening. Moderator will be A. 





Chapman Parsons, executive director of the Ohio 
Library Association and the Ohio Library Trus- 
tees Association, Columbus. Julius R. Chitwood, 
director, Rockford, Illinois, Public Library, and 
Lewis Naylor, director, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland, will be speakers. Presiding will 
be John H. Rebenack, associate librarian, Akron 
Public Library. 

A. panel discussion is scheduled Saturday morn- 
ing on “The Role of the Building Planning Team: 
Librarian, Architect, Consultant, and Govern- 
mental Authority.” Edward C. Perry, head li- 
brarian, Burbank, Calif., Public Library, will be 
moderator. Eugene W. Fickes of Fickes and 
Fickes, Architects, Arcadia, Calif.; Mr. Rohlf 
and Mr. Phelan will be speakers, and Mr. Thomas 
will preside. 

Saturday afternoon “Financing Library Con- 
struction” will be discussed by a panel composed 
of Mr. McClarren; Albert C. Lake, director, 
Riverside, Calif., Public Library, and Mr. Chit- 
wood. Jasper H. Wright, assistant director, South 
Bend, Indiana, Public Library, will preside. eee 















how parents, club and camp leaders, teachers, can 
start life-long friendships between kids and the wo-ld 


LEARNING ABOUT NATURE 
THROUGH GAMES 


dy VIRGINIA W. MUSSELMAN 
Through these several hundred activities, games, 
quizzes, ard fun ideaz—with all the information 
and answers right here!—curiosity is aroused, obser- 
vation sharpened . . . shapes, sizes, colors, na- 
ture’s designs are discavered. Each of the senses is 
used to learn new vocabularies; names for every- 
thing in nature are eagarly found; awareness, imaz- 
ination, respect for all of nature’s things generate 
enthusiasm for learning more of this marvelous 
world and all of its creatures and secrets. tlus- 
trated. 128 pages. LC67-12927 Dewey: 372.3 $3.95 


STACK POL: 
Cameron and Kelker Streets » Harrishurg, Fa, 17105 


Booxs 


OAK 


peopie like: 
Guthrie, 


Leading Folk singers are the au- 
thors and editors of OAK books; 
Pete Seeger, 
Leadbelly, 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented + Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “On Approval” Invited 
Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 


Exhibited at 1967 ALA Convention, Booth 722 
















Songbooks by OAK inelude collec- 
tions of both traditional and modern 
folk songs. All the standards plus the 
new ones, as well as collections of 


Woody 
Alan Lomax, 


BOOKS 


are known throughout the world 
by lovers of folk music. The name 
OAK in the field of folk music 
means high quality, editorial in- 
tegrity, and trend-setting original- 
ity. 


See for yourself at Booth #735 
ALA Mesting—San Francisco 
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A, L. Lioyd, Jerry Silverman, Julius 
Lester, Happy Traum, Ewan Mac- 
Coll, The New Lost City Ramblers, 
Tony Clover, Ruth Rubin, The Clan- 
cy Bros., Jean Ritchie, Tom Paxton, 
Guy Carawan, Sam Charters, and 
many others. 


Instruction Methods by OAK have 
helped to raise a guitar-picking gen- 
eration, They learn from books like 
Beginning the Folk Guitar, Folks- 
singers Guitar Guide, and manuals 
for five-string banjo, recorder, blues 
mouth harp, dulcimer, 12-string 
guitar, ete. 


Spanish, Trench, Russian & others. 


SPECIAL OFFER We want to send 
you, without charge, a complete cat- 
alogue of our books. And, if you 
write now, we will send you at the 
same time, absolutely free, a copy of 
the national folk song magazine 
SING OUT! plus an index to over 
8500 folk songs from OAK books. 


Write: 





PUBLICATIONS 
701 SEVENTH AVE., N.Y. 10036 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


PROGRESS REPORT: CONSERVATION MANUAL 


The finished manuscript for the first number 
in a series of pamphlets comprising LTP’s pro- 
posed manual, “Conservation of Library Ma- 
‘terials,’ has been received from the author, 
Carolyn Horton, an expert in the field of fur- 
bishing library collections. In addition, over 
thirty completed drawings to illustrate the 
pamphlets have been delivered by New York 
artist Aldren Watson. Mrs. Horton’s essay de- 
scribes methods of marking disintegrating books 
for attention, procedures for attachment of loose 
materials, and techniques for cleaning books and 
for applying leather preservatives. Also included 
is an appraisal of leather preservatives and 
other materials used in conservation work. 

The purpose of the project as a whole is to 









Ll Gives 7 SATISFACTION 


ON ALL OF YOUR ORDERS FOR 


CADMUS Lira BOOKS 


EXPERTLY SELECTED — SUPERBLY BOUND 


DEPEND on the ability of a conscientious staff from 
Top Management to Order Fillers, to carefully analyze 
and ship your order in the proper manner. 


Write for Catalogs and Checklists 


of 


Cadmus, GHP, and Junior High School Library Books 


Aiphabetized by title and author 
keyed for 
NDEA and ESEA needs 


Write for a Book Processing Brochure 


E. M. Hele aud Company. - publishers 


prepare and publish as a series a manıal on 
the preservation and restoration of librar ma- 
terials, which is to be directed primarily fp li- 
brary personnel and collectors who have ittle 
knowledge of this subject. During the first ahase 
of the project, an advisory committee of everts 
is working out a detailed plan for the =2atire 
program, including an cutline for the series and 
the selection of writers for individual ess=7s. 

At present, it is too early to estimate = pub- 
lication date for “Cleaning and Preserving 
Bindings and Related Materials.” Particalars 
will be announced in this column. 


CERTIFIED PRODUCTS LIST 


Publication of the 1967-68 issue of thz Cer- 
tified Products List has been announced =x the 
Institutional Research Council, of which ALA 
is a member. The pamphlet is being distrtuted 
to all institutional members of ALA and 3p all 
subscribers to Library Technology Reports. In- 
terested readers who are not in either grou may 
obtain a free copy by requesting it froa the 
Library Technology Program at ALA Eead- 
quarters. The Certified Products List is = zata- 
log of cleaning and maintenance products and 
commercial carpets and textiles which have seen 
laboratory-tested and/or certified to compl, with 


e 
c 


















EAU CLAIRE, 
WISCONSIN 54701 
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standards adopted by the Institutional Research 
Council. 


LIERARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 

In the July issue of Library Technology Re- 
ports, there will be three evaluations by William 
R. Hawken, LTP’s consultant in document re- 
production: the Filmac 400 series of reader- 
printers for microforms, the Atlantic F-66 micro- 
fcrm reader, and the SCM Coronastat photo- 
copier. In addition, the issue will contain an 
article on photocopier costs entitled, “Control- 
linz Copier Costs,” by Buyers Laboratory Inc. 

The electric erasing machines used in the re- 
cent LTP evaluation, and subsequently offered 
to librarians at greatly reduced prices, kave all 
been sold. 


NEW GRANT 

A grant has been received from the Council 
or Library Resources for LTP to carry out a 
third evaluation of inexpensive record players 
stitable for library use. The results will be pub- 
lished in Library Technology Reports. The pres- 
ert investigation will cover about 24 record play- 
ers either currently available or soon to be mar- 


keted. The first evaluations of twelve of these 
machines are to be reported in an article in a 
forthcoming issue. 





HUNDREDS OF BOOKS 
weighing hundreds of 
pounds are stored ona 
library wall by a new 
system which elimi- 
nates vertical metal 
standards. Shelves 
are placed on brack- 
ets which fit into 
slots in woodgrained 
hardboard panels in 
the Living Wall sys- 
tem. Unobtrusive 
Goldstone brackets are scarcely visible under the 








Recommended for Libraries 
JAPANESE LANTERN 


Wiri Swaan 
“A book that may rank as a classic in its accurate 
portrayal of the psychclogy of the Japanese people, 
their customs, and their way of life... 


COME TO BOOTH 413 
& GET OUR 
NEW LISTS & TOTE BAGS. 


. Should be 
near the top of the list of required reading for any- 
one even slightly interested in these marvelous islands 
of the orient.”—-Chicago Tribune, 4/2/67. 


(A Taplinger Publishing Company book) Don R. Phillips 


P.O. Box 68 
Spring Grove, Illinois 


$7.95 






ae WE 


New York 10003 


~ CONFIDENCE” -- 


—<American or foreign. All periodicals, handied with a 





25 East 10th nas 





In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 





degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- OUR ae YOU 
> 34TH T THE 
chure~—~ther ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the EAL CONFERENCE 


hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness is A Tradition With McGragor’’ 
—ond Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
connel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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loaded shelves. It is possible to plan floor-to-ceil- 
ing book shelves in a room. Shelves can be 
placed close together for maximum storage or 
far apart so that handsome woodgrained panel- 
ing will be visible. Panels and accessories are 
available at lumber and building materials deal- 
ers who handle products of Masonite Corp., or 
write Masonite Corp., Box B, Chicago 60690. 


INCREASE reading 
speed through use of 
new Visualizer, a 
self-operated, self- 
powered device which 
uses a variable shut- 
ter at speeds of from 
1/25 of a second to 
1/100 of a second 
which trains the eyes 
to take a larger vis- 
ual “bite.” Accord- 
ing to the developer, 
15 minutes a day 
practice will show a significant improvement in 
reading ability. The Visualizer comes complete 





No reference shelf should be without... 


menen Na 
LINCOLN LIBRARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A MAJOR REVISION, incorporating the latest scientific 
developments. 


Extensive treatment of the New Math; an entirely new 
section on foreign governments. 


Hundreds of illuminating new articles and pictures; 
many new contributors. f 
Essential information not easily found elsewhere. 
Helpful to students in lower elementary grades as well 
as high school students and adults. 


Hard-back Library Binding. Single volume: $42.56. Two- 
volume set: $47.50. 
Order Today From 
THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
Dept.A-5 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 14203 





with self-scoring reading test booklets, 2raded 
slides of increasing challenge level. The divid- 
ual unit with materials is $24.95. Larger unit 
prices are also available. For more information 
write: Better Reading Program, Inc., 220 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. 





A BOOK support that works on any steel shelf 
has been announced by the Weyll Corp. Novel 
use of magnetic power is the basis 2: the 
new design which eliminates the conveational 
“tongue” underlying adjacent books. Tre new 


. .. AS ONE LIBRARIAN, | CAN TRUTH- 
FULLY SAY THAT THOSE VOLUMES | 
HAVE IN YOUR SERIES ARE RARELY ON 
THE SHELVES! .. . THEY ARE USED CON- 
STANTLY. ... 


—WMalcolm Gray, Norwalk (Coan.) 
Senior High School librarian 


Librarian Gray refers only to TEAS and TUSAS ke- 
cause he has not yet experienced TROW, TWAS 


and our Great Histories. 


You may discover, decede, and explore them at 
our exhibit. While at the ALA ANNUAL CON. 
FERENCE, VISIT BOOTH 128. 


FORK OK 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
31 Union Square West 
New York 10003 
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support has no projections on the side facing 
bocks which could damage the bindings; it is 
designed so that it will not “knife” pages, ac- 
cerding to the manufacturer. The supports are 
available in black, red, or tan baked enamel 
finish. For more information write Wevll Corp., 
PO. Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


COVER UNJACKETED books and books with dust 
jeckets. Tuffy Book Covers provide a transparent 
ecver of protection for textbooks, library books, 
workbooks, and paperbacks. The new covers are 
made of 3 mil Tuf-Film, a transparent plastic 
kmaown for its durability. The die-cut locking tab 
design provides protection for the entire book 
w.thout obscuring a single word on the cover. 
Tae book “rides” on the plastic along the bot- 
tom edge preventing the book itself from fray- 
img and wearing. There are 25 sizes available, 
lē sizes for standard-width books and 12 sizes 
fer extra-wide books. Covers come in rolls of 100 
units, and perforations between covers make 
them easy to separate. For further information 
write American Instructional Materials, Ine., 
Box 2748, Denton, Tex. eee 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be fo_lowed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 


1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 


your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 


dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 


lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, illinois 60611 


Asel for 


EMG produced 
ENRICHMENT RECORDINGS 


and 


publishers’ 


TEXTBOOK-CORRELATED 


A-Y MATERIALS 


in your school! 


Send for free catalog and list of projects 
produced for publishers to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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For a warm welcome 
spend some time with 


at Booths 42 and 43 


See the new books 
and get a preview of 
forthcoming McKay books 
for children, young 
people, and adults. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
New York 





MELVIL DEWEY WOULD TURN OVER IN HIS 
GRAVE .. . But librarians everywhere should be 
delighted that at last a simplified texf has been 
written on 


Library Usage 


Webster, Felicia S. LIBRARY USAGE, A PRO- 
GRAMMED TEXTBOOK, New York, 1967. 40 pages, 
paperbound, $3.00, 


The textbook is divided into 4 parts: ° 
Part 1—-Dewey Decimal Classification 
Part 2-—~Library of Congress Classification 
Part 3——-Card Catalog Usage 
Part 4——Reference Books 


—designed to orient students, patrons, and staff 
members in the use of the library. 


Limited printing. Rush your order with payment to: 


FELICIA WEBSTER 
140 Claremont Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 





S% 





All of us at 


THE 
DIAL 
PRESS 


are 


looking 
forward to 
meeting you 
at ALA 
Booth 
24. 
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This library table is from Taylors complete new 
line of library furniture. This new line is | brarian 
designed for all school and public libraries. Also 
featured are newly designed chairs, occasional 
furniture, and office furniture for libraries. We 
.do not make delivery promises. We deliver! 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Modern plants in Tayler and Temple, Texas 


Write for illustratec brochure. 








Be 

Ei _INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON $: 
ge COMPANY has immediate openings for in- $ 
$s  dexers in the following periodical and book $ 
$s  indexes-—-APPLIED SZIENCE & TECHNOLOGY $i 
INDEX, EDUCATION INDEX, and STANDARD # 
À CATALOG. 
oe Applicants for the periodical indexes should ee 
ee be able to assign subject headings fo articles # 
Ee in current journals. it is desirable that appli- 

$s cants for STANDARD CATALOG have catalog- 
ži ing experience. Applicants for APPLIED SCI- = 
se ENCE & TECHNOLCGY INDEX and EDUCA-  % 
% TION INDEX should have some subject back- $ 
a ground, Salary will depend on qualificotions & 
# and experience and will be reviewed annually. $3 
$: Many Company benefits such as vacations, # 
ee sick pay, pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, i 
ie Major Medical, ete. 5 day, 35 hour week, s 


= 


*,%,! 


*, 
e 


RA 


3 
al 
: 


Applications should be addressed to: 





The Personnel Department iE 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY e 
$50 University Avenue ee 


Bronx, New York 10452 





Oo a 
Sesser 


ma e 
EAIN, 


LAORE EEES oe 
E Enere erne 3 SN Sree) Meera ASSN SN a SANTEE annette x Sree 


SEEDS oe bias bee ome eee ee eee eee 
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a great place fo live and teach 






HAS A PLACE 
NOW FOR 


LIBRARIANS 


“WE RELIEVE WE CAN OFFER YOU A 
RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFESSIONAL 





FULFILLMENT iN A PLEASING WORK 

ENVIRONMENT?’ Dor e? 
At? 

IMMEDIATE OPENINGS IN: 

ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 

MATH GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

SCIENCE ENGLISH 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


a nae oap e eh ie ee Fine ec rt Re eee eee te mee at ine fim ree em ee ke l ada iat e a ee nee ae 


SEND FOR ul ive and Teach in Florida” 


“THE CLIMATE FOR EDUCATION IS PROGRESS . , > 
THE TECHNIQUE IS INNOVATION." 

J. W. BURT 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
KNOTT BUILDING (5-2) 

STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32304 


SEND NAME & 
ADDRESS TO... 





LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and peridicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print? Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 
St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, ‘Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
an Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 

9, ‘ 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—-$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—~$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, Hl. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 


WANTED TO BUY 


PLEASE! Would greatly appreciate help locating 
musical MSS of John Philip Sousa. Many missing! 
Any in your library? Owned by individuals? Am 
making inventory at own expense for Sousa docu- 
mentary book. P. E. Bierley, 3888 Morse Rd., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43219. 


USED bookmobile. Body & chassis not older -han 
1958, minimum 3000 book capacity. Make ofe- to 
City of Englewood, Celorado, attention Purckasing 
Agent; tel: 303-761-1140, Ext. 219, 


worldizide 


APPLICATIONS are being received for the posi- 
tion of director, University of Saigon Medical Scool 
Library, Vietnam. A graduate of an accrecited 
library schoo] with medica_ library experience oz its 
equivalent is required for development of basic pro- 
cedures and organization of the library. Salary is de- 
pendent upon qualifications, with a minimum Jase 
up to $15,000 plus overseas bonus of 25%. Fcr fur- 
ther information, contact Director, Archive-L_Lrary 
Department, American Medical Association, BE N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 60610, 


east 


ASSISTANT librarian, BLS, female, for resiceatial 
junior college for women. Faculty status, Experiance 
unnecessary. Write Emily Thomas, Ln, Vermont 
College, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 

REFERENCE librarian: To work in our ceatral 
library in Newburgh with its reference libraman; 
50% of the time working directly with the public, 
50% of the time developing interlibrary loan sys- 
tem, reference services, end selecting books One 
and one-half hours from New York City. A spacial 
position created under n LSCA Grant, 35—our 
week, usual fringe benefits. Starting salary 37500- 
$9170, based on experience. Minimum of two rears 
experience following MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Likrary 
System, 619 North St.. Box 606, Middletown. N.Y. 
10940; tel.: 914~DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to conduct active program 
in a growing library that is beginning to plan sor a 
new building. MLS required. Salary without exper- 
ience $6408-$7608, in annual increments of 3300. 
35-hour week and 4-week vacation. Position open 
September 1. Vineland is a city of 43,000, one hour’s 
drive from Philadelphia ard the shore resorts. Apply 
to Joanne T. Greenspun, Dir., Free Public L brary, 
Vineland, N.J. 08360. 

COUNTY library director needed for challarging 
position in lovely rural area. Mimimum seven ~ears 
experience. Salary $8000-$9000. Usual civil secvice 
benefits. Write Mrs. Robert B. Crane, Humerdon 
County Library, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 

ASSISTANT librarian for Norwich Unirecsity. 
Good opportunity for the right person. Located in 
New England village with good environment for 
growing family. Salary up to $8500 depending ipon 
experience. Responsible fcr technical processiag ini- 
tially. MA from accredited library school required. 
TIAA, usual fringe benefits, one month’s vaczetion, 
etc. Contact Victor H. Jahnson, Ln., Norwica Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt. 05653. 

LOOKING for a living wage? We will pey you 
$7330 if you have an MLS and no experience, $8484 
if you have 2 years experience. We also offer 5% in- 
crements, library-paid major medical, shared Lospi- 
talization and retirement, 3 weeks vacation, 3 paid 
holidays, and cumulative sick leave. Our new air- 
conditioned building will require 1) adult services 
librarian, available now, 2) children’s libraricr and 
3) cataloger, both availab_e July 1. Rapidly g»oving, 
dynamic Philadelphia suburb within easy reach of 
NYC, Jersey shore, Poconos. Send resume tc Mau- 
rice S. Goldman, Dir., Public Library. Willirgoro, 
N.J. 08046. Do it today—at those salaries, these posi- 
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tions won’t be around for long! 

ASSISTANT art Ebrarian. Smith College, art 
Ebrary. Primary respansibilities: subject cataloging 
ct books, full cataloging of photographs, pamphlet 
files, Past assistante moved to top positions. 
Qualifications: MLS (may be in process), knowledge 
cf History of Art, preferably college major, scanning 
ebtlity in languages. Experience not essential. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Liberal vacation and 
fringe benefits. Four colleges of Connecticut Valley 
(Amherst, University of Massachusetts, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Smith) offer cu:tural life. Scenic countryside 
with summer and winzer sports, 3 hours from New 
York, 2 from Boston by car. Limousine service to 
Hartford-Sprinefield airport. Sent resume to Phyllis 
A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer Art Library, Smith Col- 
Eze, Northampton, Mass. 01060. 

REFERENCE librarian to work in central library 
cf 3-county system, serving the public, answering in- 
cuiries from 24 member libraries, selecting books for 
erd maintaining nonfiction collection. Collage com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from ALA-ac- 
aedited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
FCintment possible at 2 levels and within ranges de- 
rending on qualificctions: 2 years experience 
{7000--$8500; up to 2 years, $6200-$72C0. 3714- 
cur week, state retirement, and health insurance 
plans. Send resumes to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., 
Cinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570. Platts- 
tergh, N.Y. 12901. i 

CATALOGER. Assistant professor rank, Salary, 
rine months, $7610 to $10,200, depending on educa- 
ton and experience; simmer work at same rate op- 
t:cnal. Faculty status which includes colege vaca- 
tans during school year. Master’s degree minimum 
educational requiremert; five years experience. To 
sazervise clerical] assistants in reclassification from 
CC to LC. Write Dan W. Graves, Ln., State College, 
Clarion, Pa. 16214. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,500. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits, Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

ASSISTANT director to participate in various as- 

sts of administration and service in 3-county sys- 
tem serving 24 member libraries and operating 2 
bookmobiles in college community on Lake Cham- 


p-cin in Adirondack Mountains 60 miles from ` 


Montreal, MSLS from ALA-accredited library school 
oz N.Y. state certificate; 6 years experience, 
$000-$11,000, appointment possible within range 
d=pending an qualifications, 3744-hour week, state re- 
tirement, and health insurance plans. Send resume 
tc Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

REFERENCE librarian. ALA-accredited library 
schoo] degree, 4 years experience. Current scale: 
$7300-$9500. New scale effective July 1: $8050- 
$-0,050. Health plan, social security, library pays 
full retirement, 20 days vacation, sick “eave, 
p2rsonal days. Library located on South Shore, Long 
Island, near New York City and beaches. Send re- 
sume to W. K. Harrison, III, Public Library, Rock- 
vile Centre. N.Y, 1157C. 

REFERENCE-young adult librarian for Long Is- 
land public library. Population 50,000. LS degree, 2 
yeers professional experience. Beginning salary 
$€C00. Partially paid hcspitalization and state retire- 
ment. Write B-410. 
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HEAD cataloger wanted for major theological 
seminary library. Position recently vacated. Some ex- 
perience required. Opening available July 1. Salary 
open, depending upon qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Thirty-five hour work week, five-week vaca- 
tion. Write Robert F. Beach, Ln., Union Theological 
Seminary, Broadway at 120 St., New York 10027. 

MATERIALS specialist. NYC suburb, 4000 stu- 
dents, one-year replacement of staff on sabbatical: % 
year, coordinate library services program; Yg year 
direct Instructional Materials Center. Salary open. 
Write Mark Shedd, Supt. of Schs., Englewood, N.J. 


07631. 

CHILDREN’S and reference librarians needed for 
rapidly growing Long Island community presently 
serving population of 60,000. Plans for 40,000-foot 
building’ expansion under way. Good opportunity to 
develop book collection and services. New York Civil 
Service certification requirements. Appointment and 
salary dependent upon background and experience. 
Junior librarians, $7000-$7600; senior librarians, 
$8000-$9500; plus liberal fringe benefits. Apply 
Doris B. Lewis, Asst. Dir., Publie Library, Brent- 
wood, N.Y. 11717. 

LIBRARY director for modern public library in 
community of 12,000, twenty minutes from : 
MLS degree and experience required. Pension insu- 
rance coverage, one-month vacation. Salary open. 
Apply Mrs. J. Marshall, Pres., Bd. of Trs., 550 Lin- 
coln Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 07657. 

BUCKS County, Pa, has challenging opening for 
executive director of free library system with well- 
trained staff of 45 in 3 area centers and bookmo- 
biles. Book collection: 100,000. Annual circulation: 
479,000. 1967 budget: $390,000 from county and 
state funds. Requirements in addition to the usual 
college plus library school degrees are proven suc- 
cess in public library administration and desire to 
develop dynamic library service for expanding needs 
of a widely diversified population of 360,000. Basic 
salary range: $12,500~$17,500. Initial salary depen- 
dent on background. Send resume to Mrs. Thomas S. 
Goslin, V-P, Bucks County Free Library, 187 E. 
Court St., Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

REFERENCE librarian. Oldest learned society in 
the United States, specializing in books and manu- 
scripts on history of science since 1700, including 
Benjamin Franklin, Library degree and experience 
necessary; foreign language and interest in science 
desirable. Benefits: 5-day week, 4 weeks summer va- 
cation. Starting July 1 or after. Salary $7000~—$7500, 
depending on qualifications. Write W. J. Bell, Jr., 
Ln., American Philosophical Society, 105 S. 5 St, 
Philadelphia 19106. 

SCHOOL librarians. New York suburb offers ele- 
mentary’ and middle school openings for librarians 
alert to the needs of the materials program of 
today’s curriculum. Established libraries, clerical as- 
sistants, central processing. Apply Mark Shedd, 
Supt. of Schs., Englewood, N.J. 07631. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian wanted to head circu- 
lation department and assist director. Duties include 
training and supervision of desk personnel and shelf 
workers, sharing coverage of reference and readers 
services, planning displays, working with students, 
assisting in book selection. 3544-hour week including 
two evenings a week. Salary, $6864~-$8632. Generous 
benefits. Hartford suburb, population nearing 25,000. 
Book stock, 52,000. New building. Attractive town, 
pleasant people to serve, congenial staff. Required: 
LS degree and some experience or satisfactory com- 
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bination of training and experience. Position open 
July 1. Send resume to Mrs. M. H. Anderson, Dir., 
Public Library, 515 Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, 
Conn. 06109. 

LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in high school 
for boys. September opening. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. Faculty status. Pen- 
sion and other benefits. Write Librarian, Students’ 
Library, Essex Catholic High School, 300 Broadway, 
Newark, N.J. 07104. 

HEAD, children’s department. Busy library 12 
miles from New York City. Library school and New 
Jersey certification required. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
major medical paid. $8000 up depending on experi- 
ence. Apply to Barbara A. Mearns, Dir., Public 
Library, 292 Piaget Ave., Clifton, N.J. 07011. 

LIBRARIAN, Pleasant, suburban town of 10,000 
population, 17 miles N. of Boston. Beautiful colonial 
building recently restored. Starting salary $7000. 

plus experience required. Position open Sept. 
I, 1967. Apply to Mrs. Harold Foster, Ln., Weeks 
Memorial Library, N. Reading, Mass.; tel.: 664-4942. 

LIBRARY openings, Ridgewood, New Jersey—Sep- 
tember 1967. Two junior high school librarians and 
one elementary-junior high librarian. Master’s in li- 
brary science required. Salary range $6320-$12,520. 
Residential community of 28,000, 20 miles from New 
York City. Excellent library facilities all levels. 
80% of graduates go on to college. Apply Richard 
B. Perkins, Supt. of Schs., 49 Cottage Pl, Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 07451. 

LIBRARIAN, General assistant to medical librar- 
ian, in one of the largest hospitals in the United 
States. Library attractive and spacious. 5th-year li- 
brary degree and some experience, preferably medi- 
cal, required. Beginning salary, $6800, with substan- 
tial salary upgrading in 1968 when position will be 
Civil Service. Liberal fringe benefits. Available im- 
mediately. Send resume to Mrs. Helen Lake, Med. 
Ln., General Hospital, 34 & Civic Center BI., Phila- 
delphia 19104, 


southeast 


HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted for 
rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 40- 
hour week, excellent salaries based on training and 
experience. Interview desired, but not obligatory. 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

WE need in our expanding library system: catalo- 
ger, and reference, children’s and branch librarians. 
$6386-$7758 depending on experience. MLS re- 
quired. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

TWO library consultants needed. Salary range 
$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
5 years, preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040~-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 


cluding reference, service to state government and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other u-ual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, Pest 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

LIBRARY science instructor and reference a:sis- 
tant. Principal duties: teacaing and chairmanship of 
library science department. Qualifications: MSLS de- 
gree (prefer doctorate; plus some teaching erpe- 
rience. Faculty status. Excellent fringe benefits. Sala- 
ry range $8000-$10,000. Appointment salary desen- 
dent upon experience and qualifications. Azply 
Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan Šol- 
lege, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Assist in varied adm-nis- 
trative duties in a liberal arts college and teach in 
library science department. Requires MSLS trom 
ALA-accredited library school. Experience prefemred. 
3714-hour week, 4 weeks vecation, faculty status, lib- 
eral fringe benefits, Salary range: $7000-$10.000. 
Appointment salary dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26208. 

PUBLIC library in fast-growing resort city naeds 
1) assistant librarian with experience at a sélary 
from $7000, with annual increments. 2) Two brench 
librarians at salaries of $5616-$6144, depending on 
experience. All positions require 5Sth-year degree 
from ALA school. Send resumes to Margare 
Capps, City Ln., Virginia Beach Publie Library, 302 
Twenty-second St., Virginia Beach, Va. 23451 

FABULOUS Daytona Beach, summer home of the 
London Symphony, year-round ocean beach resort, 
has opening for head librarian of growing Cits Is- 
land Library beginning June 1 at $6000 to $€600, 
depending on experience. Write D. Kantor, Dir., 
Volusia County Public Libraries, City Island, Dayto- 
na Beach, Fla. 32014. - 

COME to where the action is! Prince Geozge’s 
County, Maryland. Two new libraries to open soon. 
Librarians are needed in reference, young «adult, 
children’s, and readers services. Degree but no ex- 
perience: $6436-$8046. For librarians with expe- 
rience, we have the following openings: young cdult 
coordinator, $10,364-$12,954; assistant coordirator 
in children’s services, $8566-$10,706; superviser of 
bookmobile division, %7788-$9733. Liberal fringe 
benefits include 24 days annual leave, 12 days sick 
leave each year, paid holicays, retirement. If you are 
interested in a library system that offers profess onal 
growth send your resume to the Personnel Oficer, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 6532 
Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

MIAMI-DADE Junior College. 2 positions: 1] As- 
sistant cataloger; 2) ecquisitions librarian. Cex.tral- 
ized acquisitions and cataloging for multicampus 
libraries. Positions require MLS from ALA-acczedit- 
ed library school and U.S. citizenship. Faculty rank 
and status. Annual vacaticn, sick leave, injury save, 
plus holidays. Salary range: $7680-$8500, de- 
pending on experience and training. Contact Person- 
nel Office, Miami-Dade Junior College, 11011 S.W. 
104 St., Miami 33156. 

HEAD cataloger as first assistant to the chief of 
processing in the central library. Initial salary £7384 
with 5% annual increments. MLS required. Usual 
fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. é.pply 
Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute Free Li- 
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brary and New Castle County Free Library, 10 & 
Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

COMMUNITY college in suburban Washington, 
3.C., will have 2 positions open July 1 at its new 
campus. 1) Librarian for A-V services to coor- 
dinate and direct college A-V progrem. Salary, 
5$000-$12,000. Masters degree and experience in 
A-V administration. 2} Librarian to assist in techni- 
cal services and reference. MS in LS. Minimum sala- 
zy $7500. Send resume to Leah K. Nekritz, Dir. of L. 
Servs., Prince George’s Community College, 5000 Sil- 
ver Hill Rd., Suitland, Md. 20028. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary responsibility in- 
volves book selection and continued development of 
book collection. Coordinate public relations and plan 
community programs. New $1,000,000 library opened 
in 1965. Sixty miles from Baltimore and Washington. 
Four weeks vacation, state retirement system, group 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree required. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
For further information write Edward B. Hall, Dir., 
Washington County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

FOUR professional vacancies, due to staff expan- 
sion and retirement. Circulation & reference librar- 
tan, to supervise staff of four adults, ability to plan 
creatively to expand reference services; acquisitions 
Ebrartan, to supervise staff of three adults. acquisi- 
tions budget approaching $50,000, ability to plan 
later conversion to computer-based operations; two 
catalogers: head cataleger, to supervise focr adults, 
responsibility for all main and departmental! collec- 
t.on cataloging; cataloger, interest and/or experience 
ja serials/documents, Positions offer challenge and 
apportunity for advancement. Library addition sched- 
uled for 1958. Minimum beginning salary $7032. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Interviews at ALA Confer- 
ence. Write B-427. 

POSITION open. Information scientist. Excellent 
opportunity to plan ard implement advanced meth- 
ods in information science for large medical and 
scientific academic community, and for regional medi- 
cal program developments. Computer center facilities 
and more than one million volumes in university 
resource collections, plus other local colleccions are 
available. Salary commensurate with training and ex- 
perience. Send resume to Eleanor G. Steinke, Ln., 
Vanderbilt University Medical Center Likrary, 21 
Ave., S. at Edgehill, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 

REFERENCE librarian. ALA-accredited library 
school, 5th-year degree. Experience in reference and 
administration. Salary: $7000~-$10,000. Duties: To ini- 
tiate and implement plenning for Reference-Resource 
Center under LSCA Title I. Apply Fant H. Thornley, 
Dir., Public Library, Firmingham, Ala. 35203. 

STATE college, loceted in the beautiful moun- 
teins of western North Carolina, has openings for 
fcllowing new positions: cataloger, assistant circula- 
tion librarian, and special collections librarian. Mas- 
ter’s degree in library science required. Some experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Minimum beginning 
sélary for person with no experience, $65C0. Faculty 
status. All college vacations. New buildinz under 
construction. Apply W:-Iliam L. Eury. Ln., Appala- 
chian State College, Boone, N.C, 28607. 


midwest 
POSITION open: assistant librarian. Oprortunity 
fcr qualified person tc succeed head likrarian on 
Jenuary 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
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Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P. M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with MLS for well estab- 
lished children’s department of a progressive public 
library in a beautiful Fox River Valley community 
of 46,000 on Lake Michigan. Juvenile collection to- 
tals 26,000. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary range $6552 to $8304, higher if 
properly qualified. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
Wisconsin retirement system, partial payment’of hos- 
pitalization. Apply to Mrs. R. C. Siminow, Coor. of 
L. Servs., Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 


53081. 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11,160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. Salary $8000 to 
$9000 depending on qualifications and experience. 
Write Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central Re- 
gional Library Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 55040. 

COMMUNITY college library consultant, $10,001- 
$12,632; 4 years experience including junior com- 
munity college library experience required. Also 
librarian Ia, $7057 up, for cataloging, acquisitions, 
or reference; no experience required, Contact Mrs. 
Ruth Frame, Michigan State Library, 735 E. Michi- 
gan, Lansing. Free “Job Opportunities” list of posi- 
tions throughout state also available. 

OPENINGS for 3 librarians. Experience and de- 
grees from ALA-accredited schools required. Adult 
services librarian II, $5988-$7152, June 1; reference 
librarian II, $5988-$7152, open now; circulation 
librarian I, $5454-$6552, August 1. Will consider a 
degree and experience for this position. 5-day week, 
4 weeks vacation, accumulative sick leave, 11 holi- 
days, public employees retirement, paid hospitaliza- 
tion and major medical. Growing city of 50,000 in 
famous medical center. Has many cultural advan- 
tages in art, music, and theater. Apply Lucille Got- 
try, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 55901. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., St. Charles, 
Til. 60174. 

BRANCH library head, librarian I or II, supervis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff. 5th-year library 
degree required. Beginning salary dependent upon 
experience. Librarian II requires minimum 2 years 
professional experience, salary range $7408-$9224. 
Will consider librarian I with some experience; sala- 
ry range $6400-$8574, Annual 5% increment for sat- 
isfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumu- 
lative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, social se- 
curity, health insurance paid by city. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons, Library, 
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Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARIAN I, adult services department. MLS, no 
experience required. Work involves readers advisory, 
reference, and related bibliographic responsibilities. 
Salary range $6420-$7980, usual fringe benefits. 
Apply Director, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

ELEMENTARY school librarians for September 
1967. Requires Illinois State teacher’s certification 
and library science degree. Salary range $6050- 
$7260. 10 months. Reply Mrs. Hariette H. Crum- 
mer, 1703 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill 60201. 

CHIEF, children’s division, in library system serv- 
ing 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chairman 
of children’s book committee, consultant to County 
Service Division. Library master’s and experience ‘in 
school or children’s work required. Salary range 
$8876-$10,402 with starting salary based on expe- 
rience. 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, social 
security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Director, 
Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant work- 
ing conditions. Liberal vacation, and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
oh aa Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriv- 
ing city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a 
new public library building is seeking a professional 
director. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become the center 
for multicounty library service. Candidates must be 
graduates of an ALA-accredited library school, and 
some experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe 
benefits include public employee’s retirement, health 
insurance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply 
Gene Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 56701. ` 

WOULD you like living in a medium-sized com- 
munity with metropolitan advantages? Council 
Bluffs is 15 minutes from Omaha. Administrative 
assistant needed for library in community of 55,000. 
Air-conditioned building, usual benefits. Apply Mil- 
dred K. Smock, Ln., Free Public Library, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 51501. 

HEAD cataloger, starts at $8832 with four years 
experience, up to $9696 with ten years experience. 
Maximum of $10,512. Branch librarian, children’s 
librarian II and adult services librarian Il start at 
$8112 with two years experience, up to $8928 with 
eight years. Maximum of $9696. MLS degree re- 
quired. Payment of $144 on health insurance. 4 
weeks vacation. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, 
Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
48502. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life in- 


surance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time 
nonprofessional staf members plus student kelp. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addiion 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-appreved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal B-dz., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

HEAD, County Service Division, serving 100,000 
rural and suburban residents. 2 bookmobiles ard 2 
new branches to be opened. Staff supervision, in-ser- 
vice training, book selection, public relations. Salary 
range: library master’s and county library expe- 
rience, $8744--$10,198; library major and experierce, 
$7957-—$9210 with starting salary based on expe- 
rience. Four weeks vacation, teacher retirement. 30- 
cial security, and other fringe benefits. Apply D rec- 
tor, Saginaw Public Libraries (Mich.) 48605. 

EXCITING opportunity to be director of new bub- 
lic library, St. Joseph, Mich. Beautiful location in 
park overlooking Lake Michigan. Books to be 
bought; public use of all facilities, including scudi- 
torium, to be extended: cultural needs to fIGll. 
John Paul Taylor, V-P, Library Board, Plecsant 
St., St. Joseph, Mich. 

HEAD of reference services: $7938-$9612, tc de- 
velop adult reference and book services in hiscaric 
community of 60,000 with three liberal arts coll-2es. 
Located on Mississippi River three hours from Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis by major rail service. MSLS 
with four years experience. Standard working cexdi- 
tions and benefits. Write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carne- 
gie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, Iowa 52004. 

ELEMENTARY, junior and senior high libra-ians 
with IMC philosophy. Positions for fall 1967. Madi- 
son Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edward=ville 
Campus, Lovejoy Library. Professional openings. 
Social science/business library (one of two postions 
to be filled; advancement to head of library posible 
within one year). Business librarian & assistant 
social science librarian. Qualifications: MLS with 
appropriate subject background and/or experi=tce. 
Beginning salary $7260 minimum with MLS; £9300 
minimum with advanced degree in subject fied or 
equivalent experience. Principal duties will include 
book selection, reference, and participation ir ad- 
ministration of Social Science/Business Library As- 
sistant education librarian. MLS, with subject back- 
ground or experience in education or psychology es- 
sential, Minimum salary $7800; $9300 minimum with 
advanced degree or equivalent experience. Davies 
will depend on qualifications and interest. Southern 
Illinois University, Edwardsville Campus, is a new 
2600-acre campus, opened in 1965-66, 25 miautes 
from downtown St. Louis. Lovejoy Library is a 
$3,900,000 building, with a 500,000 capacity, and a 
rapidly growing book collection of 265,000 volumes. 
Librarians have faculty rank, one-month vacetion, 
are eligible for sabbatical leave, and participae in 
the outstanding Illinois university retirement sy3:2m. 
Apply to John C. Abbott, Ln., Lovejoy Likrary, 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 6205. 

TWO positions: 1) Director of County Exteasion 
Center Library in a fast-growing, industrial cry of 
78,000 located on Lake Erie near the cultural advan- 
tages of Cleveland and Oberlin College. Moderr. air- 
conditioned main library, seven subbranches, one 
bookmobile, 192,411 volumes, 36 staff members in 
full-time equivalent. Forty-hour, five-day work week, 
15 days sick leave cumulative to 90 days, Blue Cross 
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zvailable, 26-day yacation, excellent state retirement 
system, 8 paid holidays. Should have MLS and ten 
years public library experience. Salary range 
¥10,000-$12,500. Apply Mrs. Robert Burke, 1026 
“leventh St, Lorain, Ohio 44052, 2) Rejerence de- 
zartment head in medium-sized public library. Work 
-acludes readers advisory services for teenagers and 
adults. Hours and fringe benefits as above. Two 
crofessional assistants. MLS and five years public 
_-brary experience desirable. Salary dependent on 
ualfications. Apply Marion M. King, Public 
ibrary, 351 Sixth St, Lorain, Ohio 44052. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. To direct the program of 
children’s services in a community of 50,C00 located 
4) miles from Chicago’s Loop. New library building 
ander construction. 5th-year library degree required. 
=xperience desirable. Salary $6840 and up, de- 
nending cn experience. 4 weeks vacation, hospitaliza- 
ton insurance, state retirement plan, Apply to Mrs. 
“adna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden Public Library, 50 
^M. Spring St., Elgin, HI. 60120. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Modern, suburban library 
jast west of Chicago needs someone to develop chil- 
dren’s collection and services and to assist librarian 
»ith general administrative details. Prefer MLS with 
experience; will consider others. For fur-her infor- 
mation, contact Joanne Klene, Ln., Public Library, 
Bellwood, Dl. 

DIRECTOR of county library and area library 
srstem. To head growing system of 12 area libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, home 
c= University of Michigan. Picturesque town, con- 
Zenial stail, cooperative board of trustees. MSLS and 
4 years administrative experience required, Salary 
$10,000 te $12,000, with annual increments of ap- 
Yroximately $500. Four weeks vacation, 20 days sick 
leave, 9 paid holidays, comprehensive major medical 
benefits, and life insurance. County library budget 
af $117,000 and area library system budget $60,000. 
Reply to Jane Benjamin, Washtenaw County Li- 
trary, 343 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 48108. 

COMMUNITY college library consultant, $410,001- 
2,632; 4 years experience including junior or com- 
xunity college library experience required. Public 
brary film consultant, $9020-$11,484; must have per- 
zaent experience. Experienced reference librarians 
z3 work in access offices located in Michigan, $8500~ 
$10,000, depending upon experience. Serials librarian, 
adult basic education librarian, cataloger, and refer- 
=xce librarian needed, $7057 up, no experience re- 
quired. Excellent fringe benefits. Contact Mrs. Ruth 
ame, State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, 
XMichigan, or at Hilton Hotel, San Francisco, during 
A LA conference. 

DIRECTOR, Sioux City Public Library. Competi- 
-ive salary. Interviews can be arranged in San Fran- 
sisco during ALA conference. For data sheet and 
application form write Mrs. E. H. Soper, 3510 Lin- 
tenwood St., Sioux City, Iowa 51104. 

TWO positions. Circulation and reference librarian 
ard cataleger. Small liberal arts college, coed, with 
zrowing enrollment. Woman preferred wich experi- 
=rce and library degree. Salary open. Write to Col- 

eze Librarian, St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 
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LIBRARY director. Excellent opportunity for 
qualified man or woman to succeed head librarian. 
Ascredited library degree required. Some public li- 
arary experience preferred. Salary based on quali- 
rations and experience. Progressive eastern Iowa 
sity of 35,000. Write Robert J. White, 3105 Roosevelt 
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St., Clinton, Iowa 52732. 

TWO school librarians. Bldg. library in elem. dist., 
degree in l. sc., Illinois cert., credit for exp., $5900- 
$10,500. Contact James V. Higgins, Assoc. Supt., 9300 
Kenton Ave., Skokie, Il. 60076. 

HEAD librarian for established suburban library 
in progressive residential city on Lake Erie, 25 min- 
utes to downtown Cleveland. An interesting and chal- 
lenging position. Pleasant working conditions, many 
cultural and recreational advantages in area. If you 
are a trained librarian, like books and people, and 
have had administrative experience, we welcome your 
application. Send resume or write for interview to 
Mrs, Molnar, Cik., Board of Trustees, Public Li- 
brary, 19875 Riverview Ave., Rocky River, Ohio 44116. 

BOWLING Green State University Libraries have 
positions open in cataloging, systems, and reference. 
New building (opened June 1967) on rapidly grow- 
ing campus 25 miles south of Toledo. Faculty rank. 
An equal opportunity employer. Inquiries should be 
addressed to A. Robert Rogers, Dir. of Ls., Bowling 
Green State University (Ohio) 43402. 

LIBRARIAN. Position open immediately. Diversi- 
fied work with emphasis on cataloging. Liberal arts 
college an hour west of Chicago. 5th-year library 
degree required. Some experience desirable but not 
necessary, Write Sister Mary Franz, 0.P., Saint Dom- 
inic College Library, St. Charles, I., 60174. 

ADULT services librarian. Busy library in a beau- 
tiful, small community on Chicago’s North Shore. 
Will consider suitable experience in lieu of LS de- 
gree, Start at $6700, or more if especially qualified. 
Apply George G. Babcock, Dir., Public Library, Win- 
netka, TIH. 60093. 

CATALOG librarian does original cataloging and 
classification of books for which Library of Congress 
cards are not available; assists head catalog librarian 
in supervising, training, and revising the work of 
other members of the cataloging staff and in planning 
the bibliographical control of library materials. A 
new, four-year, liberal arts college which will gradu- 
ate its first class in 1967. Staff of six professional 
librarians and ten nonprofessional; annual budget 
of $250,000, rapidly expanding book collection. The 
campus is located west of Grand Rapids, on the 
Grand River. Master’s degree in library science, abil- 
ity to read French or German. $7300 minimum, higher 
for appropriate experience and additional degrees: 
4 weeks vacation, faculty status, TIAA, etc. Stephen 
Ford, Dir. of Ls., Grand Valley State College, Allen- 
dale, Mich. 49401. 
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HEAD librarian in brand new $600,000 building in 
progressive community of 35,000 population, college 
town. Board looking for young person with new 
ideas and some administrative experience. Starting 
salary up to $10,000, fringe benefits. Send resume to 
J. C. Easton, Jr., Box 1697, Minot, N.D. 58701. 
NEW 6.7 million dollar library building being 
staffed. The University of Utah Libraries in Salt 
Lake City has recently budgeted new positions as 
literature, acquisitions, monographs, and serials li- 
brarians; salaries from $7000 to $10,000. Additional 
positions available as book stacks librarian and ca- 
talogers; salaries beginning at $6500. All positions 
carry faculty rank of instructor or higher, 24 days 
vacation, 12 days sick leave annually, sabbatical 
leave after each 12 quarters, medical insurance, low- 
cost health and accident insurance, TIAA-CREF re- 
tirement. Beginning dates July through December. 
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Submit applications and personal resume to Ralph 
D.. Thompson, Dir. of Ls. University of Utah 
Libraries, Salt Lake City, Utah 84112. 

TWO positions: acquisitions librarian and docu- 
ments librarian. Open September 1967. Good fringe 
benefits: retirement, tenure, academic leave. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Library 
has 110,000 volumes, 1200 periodicals, and is a gov- 
ernment depository. Apply to Phyllis Dunham, Ln., 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 

CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS 
degree from library school accredited by American 
Library Association, two years public library experi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographical re- 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-volume 
capacity. Rapidly expanding community of 33,000 
population, offering variety of recreational and edu- 
cational facilities. Utmost in fringe benefits plus state 
retirement system; salary range $6960-$9325. Posi- 
tion open. Apply Personnel Director, City of North 
Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las Vegas, 
Nev. 89030. 

HEAD librarian. Wanted for Provo Public Library. 
Main library serving city of 42,000. $7548-$9636. 
Qualifications: requires a degree in library science 
with experience preferred, but not necessary, admin- 
istrative ability, staff of 10. Benefits: 2-week vaca- 
tion, 2-week sick leave, 12 holidays, retirement, so- 
cial security, paid life and health insurance. Send 
complete resume immediately to the Personnel Di- 
rector, Box 799, Provo, Utah. 
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CATALOGER, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
University experience, languages important, capable of 
original cataloging. New building under construc- 
tion, good prospects. Salary open, at least $700/mo. 
Write Richard O'Keeffe, Actg. Ln. 77001. 
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DOCUMENTS-serials librarian. Opening June 1, 
1967. Salary range $625~-$775 ($685-$845 July 
1967). 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library 
school plus four years professional experience in- 
cluding work with documents required. Send appli- 
cations including references to State Library, Salem, 
Ore. 97310. 

OREGON State Library. Head technical services: 
librarian IV. Technical services division head. Ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibilities relating 
to cataloging, organization of library materials, and 
personnel in the various sections of technical services 
division. Salary range $9120-$10,980, depending on 
qualifications. Graduation from an accredited school 
of library science and 5 years of progressively re- 
sponsible experience in library work required. Insti- 
tutional library coordinator: librarian IV. To serve as 
professional library consultant for state institutions. 
Requires ability to analyze professional and adminis- 
trative problems and make recommendation as to 
their solution. Salary range $9120-$10,980, de- 
pending on qualifications. Graduation from an ac- 
credited school of library science and 5 years of pro- 
gressively responsible experience in library or educa- 
tional work in institutions required. Field consultant 
for public libraries: librarian II. Headquarters in 
state library with travel assignments throughout Ore- 
gon. Salary range $8400-~-$10,140, depending on 
qualifications. Position requires graduation from an 
accredited library school and four years of profes- 


sional experience, including publie library work. 
Head of documents/serials: librarian HI. Section 
head responsibilities. Assignments include consu“tent 
work with the Oregen Documents Depository 
libraries and projects such as workshops for beter 
orientation. Salary range $8400-$10,140, depending 
on qualifications. Fifth-year degree from ALA-accre- 
dited library school plus four years of professional 
experience, including work with documents, re- 
quired. Cataloger: librarian Il. Salary range $750 
$9300, depending on qualifications. Requires ffth- 
year degree from an accredited school of librarian- 
ship plus three years of professional library expe- 
rience. Arrange for interviews at ALA. Send appdica- 
tions to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

PROFESSIONAL positions available July 1, 3957. 
Faculty rank and benefits, salary dependent ipon 
qualifications, MLS required, subject and langaege 
background sought. Experience desirable, but not 
required. Order librarian, $6800-$8000; assistent 
catalog librarian, $6800-$8000; assistant referzrce 
librarian, $6800-$7500. Contact Dean of Likrary 
Service, University of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel.: 
406-243-2053. 

NEW positions for rapidly growing univ. likrary 
1) Serials. In., Ya-time serials cataloging; 2) -<ata- 
loging In. LC classification. Req.: 5th-yr. degree 
from ALA-accred. LS, 1 mod. lang., I yr. exp. pre- 
ferred. Offered: $7464; fac. rank, Blue Cross, major 
med., life ins., soc. sec. & state retirement, 12-day 
cum. sick lv., 30-day vac. Mod. bldg. soon to be 2x- 
panded, 4-hr. drive from Yellowstone, Sun Valley. 
Tetons, Salt Lake. Pos. apen 7/1/67; can hold artil 
Sept. Apply E. Oboler, Idaho St. Univ. L., PocateJo, 
Idaho; tel: 208-236-348), 9-5:30 MST, for further 
details. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Walla Walla Public Li- 
brary, MLS degree. Salary range $433-$541. Vara- 
tion 22 days, sick leave, state retirement, excellent 
medical plan. Position open now. Apply City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Walla Walla, Wash. 99362. 


far vest 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opporturities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacarcies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires colege 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-far-health and life insurznce. 
Splendid local educational and recreational] facil ties. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 9210]. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGER. Librarian II with full charge of 
processing dept. Live in a beautiful, centrally loca-ed 
city of 28,000. $6516-$7920 in 3% steps with excel- 
lent benefits & annual salary review. Minimum of I 
year experience following LS degree from accredi-ed 
school. Open August 1. Apply Caty Librarian, Pablic 
Library, Lodi, Calif. 95240. 

UNUSUAL opportunity for experienced librerian 
in small exceptional music and arts library in Leau- 
tiful seashore resort community in Southern Ca ifor- 
nia. Salary range, $6000-$7000. Details furnished 
on request. Write The Athenaeum, 1008 Wall Sr, La 
Jolla, Calif. 92037. 


TTS 


REFERENCE librarian. Senior librarien for newly 
astablished and expanding reference center serving 
-hree city and one county libraries from. the San 
Bernardino Public Library. Accredited graduate and 
experience necessary. Fringe benefits. Salary $618- 
$741. Reply to Colin Lucas, Ln., Publie Library, 
401 N. Arrowhead Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 


32401. 

SUPERVISING cataloger. MLS. 5-7 years ap- 
-propriate experience, LC classification. Salary open. 
Circulation librarian, librarian IL MLS. Ability to 
crganize and supervise. Requested salary range 
$7404-$8604. Write Juliet B. Clark, Univ, Lu., Uni- 
versity of San Francisco 94117. 

TWO positions open. Adult services liérarian, also 
children’s services librarian. Public library serving a 
srowing community of 40,000 population in smog- 
free, flower growing center of beautiful Santa Bar- 
bara County. Vandenberg Air Force Base nearby. 
Los Angeles 150 miles south. If you have a library 
cepree, intelligence, initiative, and ambition, we 
cffer excellent salary range, $562-$677, usual fringe 
benefits, with opportunity for professional growth in 
Black Gold Cooperative Library System. Take part 
ia the thrill of occupying proposed new $600,000 
l-brary plant made possible by LSCA grant. Experi- 
nce not required but can be rewarded by appoint- 
ment above first step. Apply Edward R. Telfer, L. 
Dir., 200 S. H St., Lompoc, Calif. 93436. 

BRANCH coordinator to supervise and develop 
zollection and services of a five-branch extension pro- 
2zram serving 110,000 in expanding Southern Califor- 
xia center close to mountains, desert, and seashore. 
tsrow with a progressive library, member of a four- 
-brary regional system. New branch under construc- 
z-on. Library school graduation and branch experi- 
ance necessary. Salary $64]-$775. Librarian to head 
tranch, graduation from library school. Salary $540- 
#647. Reference librarian to work in newly estab- 
ished reference center located in city tikrary’ sery- 
ing regional library system. Library school gradu- 
ation, some experience necessary. Salary $59]—-$708. 


Liberal fringe benefits, including three weeks vaca- - 


z.on to start. Write library Director, Public Library, 
#0] N. Arrowhead Ave., San Bernardino, Calif, 92401. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with library degree and 
adequate experience to head department in public 
library. Active program and juvenile book collection 
cf 20,000: titles, Located in community of 27,000 with 
tigh level of education, 15 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, California. Salary negotiable within range of 
£7584-$9228 depending on experience. Position open 
September 1. Apply Mrs. Richard Bergsing, Admn. 
Asst., Public Library, 380 Primrose, Burlingame, 
Calif. 94010. 

COUNTY ibrarian, Stanislaus County Free Li- 
brary, Modesto, Calif. System serves population of 
177,000. McHenry and Turlock public libraries, 17 
kranches, bookmobile. Calif. county librarian cert. or 
eligible. Start $10,860 to $13,200 depending on qual- 
ications. Good employee benefits. Pleasant commu- 
mity in which to live. Contact: Stanislaus County 
Personnel Office, Rm. 203, Court House, Modesto, 
Calif. 95354, 

ASSISTANT city librarian (reference librarian), 
sity of San Bruno, Calif., located 12 miles south of 
an Francisco. Graduation from college supplemented 
tv year of graduate study in an accredited library 
school, ard appropriate professional experience in 
2 library of recognized standing. Examination weighed 
an oral interview only. Main duties are those of 
zaference librarian. Salary $559-$680. Examination 
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July 1, 1967. Closing date for filing June 20, 1967. 
For particulars, contact City Manager, City Hall, 
567 El Camino Real, San Bruno, Calif. 94066. 

ONE resignation, two births, a death and a retire- 
ment have created openings for a children’s librarian, 
a young-adult librarian, and three main library ref- 
erence librarians. MLS or equivalent required. Sal- 
ary, $545-$575-$605-$638, depending on education 
and experience. Apply Public Library, Long Beach 
90802. Enjoy our ideal climate as bonus if you join 
our staff. 


hawaii 
JR. COLLEGE librarians for community college sys- 
tem of Hawaii. Openings on 3 islands. Both rural 
and urban locations. Salary up to ‘$10,500 depending 
on qualifications, Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
Lucian J. Paulus, 2327 Dole St., Honolulu 96822. 


r canada 
HEAD cataloger wanted for rapidly growing 2-year 
community college library in Maritimes. Library de- 
gree plus experience with LC classification required. 
Salary competitive and depending on qualifications. 
Regular fringe benefits. Completely new campus 
under construction this spring. Send resume with 
references to K. M. Duff, Lu., University of New 
Brunswick in Saint John, 144 Union St. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W, 

EXPERIENCED mature librarian, male, head of 
liberal arts college, wishes to relocate, preferably 
Boston or San Francisco area. Interested in challeng- 
ing administrative position, also special collections. 
Present salary $13,500. Write B-408-W. 

ZESTFUL librarian (woman, MS ALA school), 10 
years experience in all phases of college and univer- 
sity library work, wants position in college or univer- 
sity setting with administrative responsibility in the 
Boston area. Many fringe benefits provided by appli- 
cant. Write B-426-W. 

IN HAWAII. Abstractor-bibliographer; 6 years Li- 
brary of Congress experience; translator of sc. and 
tech, Russian, regularly published; lady, 32. Present 
title: bibliographer, professional scientific society. 
Prefer Oahu. Write B-428-W. 

MAN, 30, master’s in theater history, MLS expected 
August 1967, seeks position in Theater, Performing 
Arts, or Humanities collection. Write B-429-W. 

WOMAN, 62, with 5th-year degree and 25 years 
supervisory and administrative experience desires to 


relocate in Florida. Retirement plan not necessary. 
Write B-430-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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SJÖSTRÖM 


unveils a distinctive new line, 
created for the contemporary taste 
in the timeless medium of wood. 


Unquestionably appropriate. 
Immeasurable in comfort. 

Venerable. Wood is the most desirable 
of all furniture mediums. 


And wood is the new 
Sjöström line of Nordra 900. 


Artfully shaped by Sjöström 
designers. Uncompromisingly built 
by Sjöström craftsmen. 

Destined to establish, in the 

world of fine library furniture, 
another Sjöström era. 


You are cordially invited 

to preview this outstanding 

new line—fashioned in wood, and in 
_ the Sjöström tradition of quality. 











SJOSTROM USA 

for seventy-five years a tradition 
in furniture making that has 
paced the industry with— 


the first truly contemporary design 
in “New Life” library furniture. . . 


a completely new degree of furniture 
flexibility with modular-designed | 
charging desks and carrels... 


the first functional use of color 
in Micolor tops... 


and today, Sjöström proudly presents 
Nordra 900—a renaissance of wood 
furniture designed for architectural 
compatibility now and tomorrow. 


See the advanced showing of 
Nordra 900 at Booth 728-30, during 
the 86th Annual Conference of ALA, 
San Francisco, June 25 to 29. 


SJOSTROM USA 


LIBRARY. FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19122 


PRINTEO IN USA 


CAN A BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOK 





....WE THINK NOT!!! 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in 
their construction — a development of over forty years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called “Library Editions.” Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other bonuses available also,such as: 


e Customized Lists 

Pre-processing of books 

Catalog Cards with your books 
Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 


K EW METs Doh Lindlry Cre 


e Jacksonville, Hlinois 62650 





From the day it arrives, World Book will be used more 
than practically any other reference work in your library or 
class room. Why? World Book has developed a unique 
system of curriculum analysis and classroom testing... 
teachers and students themselves insure that 

every illustration and every article is useful and is usable. 
Little wonder that World Book is used and used 

and used. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60554 *« London « Rome « Stockholm « Sydney * Toronto 
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A Report from San Francisco 


July-August 1967 


Partially sighted children 
can now have enlarged editions 
of the same textbooks the 
rest of the class is using. 


Xerox Systems Center will obtain copyright 
permission and enlarge any book up zo 2% 
times its original size. Including all drawings, 
pictures and maps. 

This means, a partially sighted child can 
now study right along with his classmates. He 
doesn’t have to be put in a special class. 

The enlarged pages are produced on heavy 
non-glare paper. Each book has a flexible cover. 
The binding allows the book to lie flat. 

The cost of enlarging ranges from 1)¢ per 
page for a 3” x 5” original to 17¢ per page for 
an 8%” x 11” original, including royalty to 
publisher. 

In many states, the cost of enlarged books 
for education is defrayed by government funds. 


Bes cme 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINC PAL S, CINES 


A UEGISTERED TRADEMARK OF BEM DK R 





Fill out the coupon for complete information 
and order forms. 
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Xerox Systems Center, P.O. Box 3300 
Grand Central Station, New York 10017 


Please send me information and order form 
for books for the partially sighted. 


NAME 





TITLE 





ADDRESS 


CITY ——_ STATE __—_ ZIP 


|-7-S 


OMILE... 


Your 
complete satisfaction 
is guaranteed 


with 
anything you order 
from US. 


What’s new The simplified library routine you’ll en- 
joy when you discover Demco’s Multiple-Copy Book 
Order Forms. Type your order once, snap out the 
carbon, and you'll have five perfect copies. Or 
choose ‘“‘carbonless” or “one time” book order forms. 
To select the order form which is best suited for 
your library needs, send for Free Folder today. Write: 


DEPARTMENT A-77, BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 





“deye” 


Double-Star Rating (recommended for 
first purchase by both public and school 
libraries). “This completely new set has 
entered the ranks of the major juvenile 
encyclopedias... (it) emerges as a com- 
prehensive, curriculum-oriented school 
and home reference work written or re- 
viewed by specialists and checked by 
the Dale-Chall readability formula... 
Filled with attractive and informative 
illustrative material...a basic purchase 
for libraries.” Library Journal 


“Should easily win top place in the 8- 
to-12-year range.” Saturday Review 


“Without a doubt, the best children’s 
encyclopedia in the world today.” 
The Canadian Teacher 


“The many vivid four-color photo- 
graphs are fresh and well-selected...A 
distinctive feature ...is the attempt to 
motivate and promote each topic in its 
opening section.” The Instructor 


Grolier invites you to examine a complete 
20-volume set for 60 days at our risk., 
Simply send your school or library pur- 
chase order endorsed “60-day examination” 
to the address below. If firsthand observa- 
tion and use do not convince you that 
this is the essential elementary school en- 
cyclopedia for today, return the set and 
owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, 
you can acquire it at a generous dis- 
count off the list price of $199.50. 


Grolier 
Educational 
Corporation 


Dept. G-7, 845 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, incom- 
ing president of ALA, 
receives the gavel from 
Mary V. Gaver, 1966-67 
president, at the Inaugural 
Banquet closing the 

San Francisco Conference. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
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We give library planners 
some exceptional things to work with... 







Shelving: Thoroughly distinctive in design, quality 
of materials and construction. Gaily colored steel as 
well as beautifully hand-rubbed hardwood shelves. 





Tables: Your choice of a wealth of styles, shapes fP equipment: Not ely but 
and designs. In a variety of rich wood grains and ‘colorful. A whole. range ...magazine and newspape S 
colorful metal finishes. Modern, functional, durable. racks, dictionary stands, book trucks and display 


cases. Even bulletin boards. 


ven If we only offered an 
assortment of product features, 
we'd still be exceptionally 
well-suited to your needs. 
Consider some of these 

features. We design our LIBRARY 
BUREAU” furniture specifically 
for libraries. We build it of the 
very finest hardwoods (or of 


combinations of wood and metal). 


We densify uprights for 
ultrahardness. We hand-match 
veneers. We perform many of our 
other operations by hand, too— 
including sanding, staining, 


i 


Carrels: The newest and finest in wood and steel. 


Inishing and rubbing. 
What really gives an edge 

to our products, however, is our 
planners. Library Bureau has been 
serving libraries of all types and 
sizes for more than 90 years. 

In the process we've accumulated 
an exceptional amount of 
expertise on the subject of library 
layout and decor. We know 

ways of providing efficient service 
while maintaining an atmosphere 
conducive to concentration. 

As a result, we're often invited to 
work closely with architects and 


OLNE Oral y Pid z ou z E 
actual preliminary design stages. 
Whatever your particular needs, 
there’s a lot more to work with at 
Library Bureau. Ask your 
representative for details. He’s in 
your phone book under 


Remington Rand. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SPERRY RANO CORPORATION 


including people. 


Single and double-faced freestanding units. Clover- 
leaf. Islands. Sawtooth. Provide no end to privacy. 


Can be adapted for Audio-Visual use. 


of sizes and colors. 


Card Catalog Cases: Heartily endorsed by librar- 
ians everywhere because of their modern styling, 
outstanding quality and availability in a multitude 







We are skilled in providing architects and library 
planners with creative ideas in layout and decor 
as well as the function of furniture and equipment 
oe ee 
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Summer Reprints from 


A Quality Backlist 


JAY GOULD: His Business Career, 
1860-1890 
By Julius Grodinsky 


627 pages Illustrated $15.00 


BACKWOODS UTOPIAS: The Sec- 
tarian and Owenite Phases of Com- 
munitarian Socialism in America, 
1663-1829 

By Arthur Bestor, Jr. 


288 pages 
HORACE GREELEY: Nineteenth- 


Century Crusader 
By Glyndon Van Deusen 


$6.50 


445 pages $10.00 


CULTURE AND EXPERIENCE 
By A. Irving Hallowell 
452 pages 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLBOOKS 


By Charles Carpenter 
Illustrated 


$10.00 


322 pages $7.50 


EXPLORATIONS INTO URBAN 
STRUCTURE 
Edited by Melvin M. Webber 


246 pages 

HOUSING MARKETS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 

By William G. Grigsby 

346 pages 

ELIZABETHAN MUSIC AND 
MUSICAL CRITICISM, 


Revised Edition 
By Morrison C. Boyd 


Illustrated 


$6.50 


$7.50 


363 pages $7.50 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS Philadelphia 





“Developing Library Service to Labor Groups,” 
a twenty-page booklet produced by the AFL- 
CIO-ALA Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups, is available from the Adult Ser- 
vices Division. It is a revised edition of “Guide 
for Developing a Public Library Service to 
Labor Groups,” published by the joint committee 
in 1958. The new guide aims to provide step-by- 
step suggestions for the librarian who wishes to 
provide service to unions in his community and 
contains a fourteen-page bibliography. Jerome 
Corrigan, Minneapolis Public Library, and Jean 
Hopper, Free Library of Philadelphia, served on 
the committee for the revision of the guide. 
Copies may be obtained from the ASD office, 
ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
60611. Price: 1—4 copies, free; 5 or more copies, 
25 cents each (remit with order). 


* 


More than 500 federally supported fellowships 
in library and information sciences will be avail- 
able during the next academic year. The U.S. 
Office of Education has announced awards total- 
ing $3,773,250 to 38 institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Students seeking fellowships should apply 
directly to the participating institutions, which 
are: University of California, Los Angeles and 
Berkeley; University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; University of Denver; Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C.; Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee; Atlanta and Emory Univer- 
sities, Atlanta; University of Hawaii, Honolulu; 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; University of 
Chicago; University of Illinois, Urbana; Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; University of Maryland, College Park; 
Simmons College, Boston; University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo; University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis; Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J.; 
Columbia University, New York; Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn; State University of New York, Alba- 
ny; Syracuse University; Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land; University of Oklahoma, Norman; Univer- 
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IHESE AKE SIX OF THE WEST'S 
OUTSTANDING COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES...ana Ames is there! 





DRTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ninican College, San Rafael, California. 





Mount San Antonio Library, Walnut, California. 
000 Volumes. The Archbishop Alemany Library. 100,000 Volumes. 


vitects: Schubart and Friedman. San Francisco. Architects: Austin, Field and Fry, Los Angeles. 









OREGON 


ersity of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon. 
000 Volumes. The Noble H. Getchell Library 510,000 Volumes. The William Jasper Kerr Library 
itects: David Vhay, Reno; Robt. E. Alexander, Los Angeles. Architects: Martin & Hamlin, Eugene, Oregon. 


ILE, 
Ms e> ex 





THEPEEEELEEELER P 
: 5 a om SC Sais 
lam Young University Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash, 
),000 Volumes. 225,000 Volumes. 
tect: Lorenzo S. Young, Salt Lake City, Utah. Architects: Bassetti & Morse, Seattle, Washington. 


Due to improved production facilities the delivery of any of our 20 attractive colors can be com- 
pleted within three weeks. Delivery of Tan 520, within one week. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY - SHELVING DIVISION 


— Innit MOrAABHcrv DAAN Rett Miraa Aa we Oe mam nnmassana ie ee i IM 


AMES 
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SERVING 
THE NATION’S LIBRARIES 


Heckman’s 

Custom Library Binding 
Library Books Text Books | 
Reference Books Hand Bibles 
Periodicals Family and 
Dictionaries Pulpit Bibles 
Newspapers Restoration and 
Hymnals Repair of 
Paperbacks Rare Volumes 


Regular 28 Day Service... 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
in 25 States 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 





sity of Oregon, Eugene; Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia; University of Pitts- 
burgh; George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; North Texas State University, 
Denton; Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio; University of Washington, Seattle; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


* 


The University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science is sponsoring a Conference on 
Measurement and Evaluation in Library Re- 
search Sept. 10-13. Approximately half the pa- 
pers presented will pertain to related disci- 
plines, and the audience will be expected to 
apply their findings to the field of librarianship. 
The program content will be technical but at the 
elementary level of difficulty. The conference is 
considered to be of particular interest to library 
school faculties, administrators of large public 
and academic libraries, consultants, and person- 
nel of state library agencies. Attendance will be 
limited to 90. Address inquiries to Timothy W. 
Sineath, conference supervisor, Division of Uni- 


ee ————— 


ALA Headquarters Library 
to Charge Fee for Film Rental 


For many years the ALA Headquarters 
Library has loaned films without cost to the bor- 
rowing library except for round-trip insurance 
and postage. The use of the film collection has 
grown until the cost of handling the films has 
become a serious burden on the library’s budget. 
Rather than discontinue the service, the borrow- 
er will be asked to bear the cost of the loan. The 
Association will continue to buy the films. 

Beginning Oct. 1, 1967, there will be a charge 
of $3 for each one-day booking of a film bor- 
rowed from the ALA Headquarters Library. The 
charge will include agency handling, insurance, 
and postage to the borrowing library at the low- 
est postal rate. The borrowing library will re- 
turn the film on the day following the showing 
and pay the return insurance and postage. 
Charges for longer use will be arranged with the 
library as required. The invoice will be mailed 
at the same time as the film. If your library re- 
quires use of a purchase order number, please 
include it with the initial request. 

The library will continue to loan filmstrips 
and tapes on interlibrary loan upon receipt of 
the standard ALA Interlibrary Loan Request 
without charge except for round-trip insurance 
and postage. 


a 
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versity Extension, 116 Illini Hall, Champaign, 
Ill. 61820. 
* 


William Bernbach, president of Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc., and a leader in the advertising 
field, has been named chairman of the Steering 
Committee for the 1968 National Library Week 
program, to be observed April 21-27. He suc- 
ceeds Leo Rosten, author and special editorial 
advisor to Look magazine, who headed the com- 
mittee this year and who will continue as a 
member. Don Wright, associate state librarian of 
Illinois and chairman of the new ALA-NLW 
Committee, also has been appointed to the 1968 
Steering committee. Future NLW observances 
have been scheduled for April 20-26, 1969, and 
April 12-18, 1970. 
* 


Guide to the Selection of Books for Your Ele- 
mentary School Library has been prepared by 
Dorothy A. McGinniss, associate professor, Sy- 
racuse University School of Library Science, and 
former executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians. Published by the 
Baker and Taylor Company, the Guide lists 
6000 books for children, is completely annotat- 
ed, and is available free to elementary schools. 
Schools which have not already received a copy 
may obtain one by writing to Baker and Taylor 
at one of the following addresses: Eastern Divi- 
sion, Hillside, N.J. 07205; Midwest and South- 
ern Division, Momence, Ill. 60954; Western Di- 
vision, 380 Edison Way, Reno, Nev. 89502; In- 
terstate Library Service Co., 4600 N. Cooper, 
Oklahoma City 73118; Eastern School Library 
Book Center, 50 Kirby Ave., Somerville, N.J. 
08876; Book Inspection Canter. 1701 W. Gray 
St. ee 77019. 
* 


Nominations are being sought by the American 
Association of School Librarians for the new Dis- 
tinguished Library Service Award for School Ad- 
ministrators. Nominations must be received by 
Dec. 1 and should be sent to Prof. Rachael W. 
De Angelo, chairman, AASL Committee on Edu- 
cation Citations. Cradnate School of Library 
Studies, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 96822. 
The award is to be made annually to a person di- 
rectly responsible for a school or group of schools 
who has made a unique and sustained contribu- 
tion toward furthering the role of the library and 
its development in elementary and/or secondary 
education. The award will be presented for the 
first time at the joint AASL-NEA program in 
July 1968 at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. eee 
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Armor Books are paperbacks which have been 
library-bound in hard covers to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute. 


They are available out of stock in over 1500 
“Educator Approved” titles. 


They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 


Books out-of-print in hardbacks may be 
cbtained in Armor quality because paperbacks 
are obtainable and we will bind to your order. 


Write today for the Armor Catalog and a sample 
Armor Book — no obligation 


/* Armor Books, 


Division of Reynolds Bindery 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 816 CH 1-0163 
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NEW CLR PRESIDENT 


Washington and Lee University President Fred 
C. Cole has been elected president of the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. He will succeed Ver- 
ner W. Clapp, who is retiring, starting in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Cole has been a member of the CLR 
Board of Directors since 1962. In announcing 
Mr. Cole’s election, Whitney North Seymour, 
chairman of the CLR board, said: 

“As an academic administrator, he under- 
stands the complex problems facing research 
libraries today. The Council on Library Re- 
sources regards him as an ideal man to lead 
in the attack on these problems.” 

Mr. Cole was an editor, writer, and historian 
for the Air Force before joining the faculty of 
Tulane University in 1946. He was academic 
vice-president of Tulane when he left in 1959 to 
become president of Washington and Lee. 

In 1954-55, while serving as a Ford Founda- 
tion staff associate, Mr. Cole inquired into the 
problems confronting the nation’s libraries. It 
was his awareness of these problems that in part 
contributed to the establishment of the Council 
on Library Resources at the instance of the Ford 
Foundation. 

Mr. Seymour said of Mr. Clapp: 

“Mr. Clapp has made the Council on Library 
Resources significant throughout the world. His 
imagination, ingenuity, and extraordinary fund 
of information have enabled him to give precise 
and significant counsel concerning library prob- 
lems on both sides of the Atlantic. Grants made 
under his administration have already profound- 
ly influenced library development.” 

Mr. Seymour noted that the multivolume Na- 
tional Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 
was one of many projects in which Mr. Clapp 
took a personal interest, and that he helped 
stimulate research that led to the development 
of a permanent/durable type of paper. 

Mr. Clapp joined the staff of the Library of 
Congress in 1923 and was its chief assistant li- 
brarian when he resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of CLR. He is the author of The Future 
of the Research Library, published in 1963, and 
of numerous contributions to professional jour- 
nals. 

In 1960, he was awarded the ALA Lippincott 
Medal for distinguished service in the profession 
of librarianship. 

The announcement of the election of Mr. Cole 
to the presidency of CLR was made late in May. 
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Books for 
Young People 
from NELSON 


From the WORLD NEIGHBOR SERIES 
Illustrated with maps and photos. $3.50 each; Library 
Edition: $3.31 net 


VIETNAM AND OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE MEKONG 
by Larry Henderson 


Revealing profiles of Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Vietnam provide essential background to better understand- 
ing of one of the world’s principal trouble areas. 


BRAZIL: AWAKENING GIANT 

by Kathleen Seegers 

The fascinating story of the largest and still largely-unde- 
veloped nation in the Americas .. . and of the young people 





who will direct her destiny some day. 


STORIES TO BE READ ALOUD 

To Children and by Children 

Edited by Ann McFerran 

A treasure chest of delightful stor- 
ies for young readers to enjoy for 
years. Ghost stories, fantasies, 
modern humorous and naturalistic 
stories, each with a helpful intro- 
duction. 


Illustrated $4.95 


THE INQUIRING MIND: 


ASTRONOMY 

by Ross Olney 

This clearly-written guide for young 
astronomers explores the fascina- 
tion of the heavens and points out 
the most rewarding areas for addi- 
tional study. Profusely illustrated 


$3.50 Library Edition: $3.31 net 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BROWN 

GETS HIS MAN 

by Donald J. Sobol 

“America’s Sherlock Holmes in 
sneakers” again delights and chal- 
lenges young “whodunit” fans in 
ten new and plausible cases. (The 
answers are supplied, if the reader 
is stumped.) 


$2.95 Library Edition: $2.92 net 


ARRIVAL: 12:30 

The Baltimore Plot Against Lincoin 

by Alan Hynd 

As exciting as a spy thriller, this is 
the true-to-life story of how famed 
detective Allan Pinkerton thwarted 
the would-be assassins of Abraham 
Lincoln on the eve of his first in- 
auguration. 


$3.50 Library Edition: $3.31 net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Copewood and Davis Streets, Camden, N.J. 08103 
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In Indiana you don’t have to look far. 

Twenty-two public libraries and six university 
libraries in Indiana, and the Indiana State Li- 
brary are linked by a teletypewriter network that 
perm ts far faster access to more books, periodi- 
cals—information of all kinds. The network, de- 
signed by the Bell System, works like this: 

If you can’t find source material at your local 
library, your request is sped to the Indiana State 
Library by teletypewriter. From there, if nec- 
essary, it goes to all the other libraries n the 
network. 

This means that you can find your material 
quickly and efficiently. You don’t have to look 





far, simply because you don’t have to look long. 

The network is growing in popularity. Besides 
those in it, some 200 other libraries now use it 
by telephoning in their requests. 

And it isn’t restricted to Indiana. It already has 
the capability of communicating with similarly 
equipped libraries outside the state—including 
the Library of Congress. 

Learn how Bell System communications can 
help your library bring people and information 
closer together. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for oF 
one of our Communications 
Consultants. A AT&T 


Looking for information? 








Librarians and Computers 


Following is part of a letter sent to the editor of 
Business Week magazine by Eugene Garfield, 
president of the Institute for Scientific Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia. Mr. Garfield sent a copy of 
his letter to the Bulletin, thinking it might be of 
interest to librarians. We agree.—Eb. 


The title of your write-up, “Computerized sys- 
tem doubles as librarian,” in Business Week for 
May 13, p. 115, seriously understates the role of 
a professional librarian. The computer merely 
performs a clerical function that any library 
clerk could perform. It does not double as a li- 
brarian whose job it is to search in a creative 
fashion, making decisions and providing services 
that are beyond the capabilities of any existing 
computer system. 


The Guessing Game 


The library which I head has been an institu- 
tional member of the American Library Associa- 
tion for many years. Once again, this year, I 
have just gone through my annual guessing 
game, since, as head of this library, I have the 
privilege of casting votes in every single election 
in which ALA units are involved. 

I consider myself fairly knowledgeable, as far 
as librarianship in general is concerned, and, 
like most librarians, have some particular inter- 
ests. How in the world can I possibly vote intel- 
ligently on a total of 35 different official ballots, 
ranging all the way from a vote for the first 
vice-president and president-elect of ALA to a 
member-at-large from the Subject Specialists 
Section, Slavic and East European Subsection, 
Association of College and Research Libraries. 

I think it is just one more indication of ALA’s 
total disregard for common sense in overall 
setup, in its permitting institutional votes of 
this type. It is not sufficient for me to be told 
that one candidate has this kind of background 
and the other has this kind. I need to be an ac- 
tive, participating member in a section, or sub- 
section, or division, or whatever before I have 
any business voting. I strongly urge that ALA 
do something about removing the ignorant voter 








Your library now can be as attractive as it is functional . . . as inviting 
as it is versatile... as good-looking as it is practical... as appealing 
as it is economical. 

Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3’ modules in 42”, 60”, 72”, 84”, heights—with 6”, 8”, 10’, 12”, 
shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels. Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and video tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 3 
resource center. = 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 







Products of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 
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from the ballot box. I feel sure that all institu- 
tional memberships should be counted as cases 
of the ignorant and uninformed voter. If any in- 
stitutional member (meaning by this the head of 
that particular institution) claims to be well in- 
formed on all of the hundreds of candidates in- 
volved in these 35 ballots, I would like to know 
about it. 

Please, Mr. ALA (whoever that is), take away 
from me the temptation to write my own name 
in as write-in on every office, just with an eye to 
indicating the utter absurdity of the mass “de- 
mocracy” involved in giving mass voting privi- 
leges to one person, simply because he happens 
to be head of an institution which has joined the 
American Library Association. 

Et M. OBOLER 
Librarian 

Idaho State University 
Pocatello 


Replies to Mr. Jain 


My sympathies to Sushil K. Jain for his letter in 
the ALA Bulletin, April 1967, which just 
reached my desk. I’m sure it must be difficult to 
be creative and live up to the ideals of librarian- 
ship in an atmosphere as crushing as that which 
obviously envelops Mr. Jain. But acw open- 
ninded can one be to declare “the sky is falling 
down” on the basis of one experience? 

Granted library education has its faults, but 
joes it not prove that librarians have intellectual 
integrity when they do not fear to be critical, to 
search for better schools, more comprehensive 
curricula, a more pertinent philosophy? My faith 
in my profession assures me that this current 
anguish and searching for the optimum solutions 
will produce optimum conditions, which, in turn, 
will engender further improvements. 

In the interim, it is indeed foolish to denigrate 
-he various areas of the library discipline—thus: 
-n a catalog department, one has his mind “shut 


Chiang’s New Model .. . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 


post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etz. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented - Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “On Approval” Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventer: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
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off and his company restricted to those of ‘old 
maids’ ”, or that “I do not know of one library 
that cares for its staff and would keep a good 
man from going away,” or “the chief librarians 
are only interested in giving and quoting statis- 
tics,” etc., etc. 

In maligning those who are dedicated to giv- 
ing better, more comprehensive service to their 
communities—be that public, private, or school 
—who retain and maintain their professional in- 
tegrity, who strive for ever more modern means 
of bibliographic control, we ourselves do a great 
disservice to our profession and its great excit- 
ing future by discouraging the intellectually 
gifted from entering into it. 

Mrs. BLancHE W. HALLER 
Head Cataloger, Assistant 
Professor of Library Science 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Sushil Jain’s letter has just come to my atten- 
tion. Next week, for the second time in recent 
months, one of our catalogers is leaving us to 
have a baby. I wonder if Mr. Jain would be kind 
enough to put us in touch with one of those old 
maid catalogers he refers to? We sure could use 
a couple of them around here. 

Mrs. PATRICIA SCHOMMER 

Head, Catalog Department 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis 


Sushil K. Jain has much to say in your April 
issue of the shortcomings of library administra- 
tors which he seems to see throughout North 
America. As he apparently has had no profes- 
sional experience in the United States, one won- 
ders where he got his information. From person- 
al experience and my knowledge of other 
libraries, I would say that his statements on the 
treatment of library staffs by library administra- 
tors are ridiculous. 
Miss Lestey M. HEATHCOTE 
Director of Libraries 
Montana State University 
Bozeman 


The June Issue 


Hats off to you for the fine brace of articles on 
automation (June 1967). 
SIDNEY E. JACKSON 
Professor 
Kent State University 
School of Library Science 
Kent, Ohio 
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Some selected items from 
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LANGUAGE RECORDS 
LABLE FOR CHILDREN 
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Here is the “open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
material, original copy for offset printing—as only the virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


It's amazing what you can do with the economical Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 





SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 





Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 
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ONE HUNDRED RARE VOLUMES 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY- 
WRITTEN BY 
THE MEN WHO MADE IT. 


The collection begins with the Columbus 
Letter of 1493 and includes the writings of men 
like Jacques Cartier, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 

: Capt. John Smith, John Charles Frémont, clear 
Bane e iua Cator testa ton tale a through Frederick Turner’s 1893 essay on the 
mire tailated ao English, Londen, Peasley, 2635. oo closing of the frontier. 

400 years of American history, written by 
the men who made it. 

Every volume is a line-for-line, full-scale, 
men to come to America, but it was one of the best. clothbound facsimile of the best edition. Includ- 
: The famous narrative of Father Andrew White describing the ee ing illustrations and a special introduction on eo 
beginnings of Maryland was condensed and used for the first : : the significance of the book. aS 
part, Then followed a complete description of the country, In- . : Every title was carefully selected for au- — 
dun "o n for land tenure, ang TES — thenticity by Dr. Howard H. Peckham, director 

$ TS. OR R ki f 7 45 ł ; “The ‘ . 
ih ae Kra deh od en between Virginia of the William L. Clements Library. Dr. Louis 
ederdi. B. Wright and Dr. Philip A. Knachel of the Fol- 

| ger Shakespeare Library, and members of their — 
staff wrote the introductions. 

The March of America collection was as- 
sembled from the British Museum, the Library 
of Congress, the William L. Clements Library 
and the Henry L. Huntington Library and Art 
Museum. . : 

Many of these volumes have never been 
available to libraries before. > 

Return this coupon and we'll send you a FA 
brochure with a bibliography for the collection. of 
| Library price tor the collection is only $450. 4 
August 27, — KA 
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This is often called Mourt's Relation because the preface was 
sianed by a George Mourt. The copy used for this series is from 


the Library of Congress. 


y H ave x 3 
ther, with a map af ine counirey, 18 





Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, was a first-rate business~ 
man. In 1635 he directed the preparation of a book entitled A 
Relation of Maryland... Printed in London the same year, it was 
neither the Gest nor the last promotional tract enticing English- 





23. Mason, John. A brief history of the Pequot Warz especially of the 
memorable taking of their fort at Mistick in Connecticut in 1637. 
Boston, Kneeland and Green, 1736. 

The friendly relations with the Indians which the Pilgrims en- 
joved became strained as more and more white men came to New 
England. Finally in 1637 war broke out between the settlers and 
the Indians as the first wave of immigrants moved into the new 
lands of the Connecticut Valley. This first inland frontier be- 
yond the beaches produced the first armed resistance in the 
North, the Pequot War, 

Of the four accounts of this war, the best is by Major fohn 
Mason, the commander of the Connecticut forces, It was pub- 
lished almost 100 years later in 1736 in Boston. 





M. Bland, Edward. The discovery of New Brittaine, Began 
Anno Dom, 1630. by Edward Blond, Abraham Woode, Sitckford ; - oo 2 F o ¢ 
Brewster, Elias Pennant... London, Harper, 1651. — 7 A 1-7-M 
Less than fifty years after the first English settlement at lia n EDUCATION DIVISION 
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The location of ALA Headquarters, which the Council in San Francisco 


voted to transfer from Chicago to Washington, will be put to a vote 
of the Membership in September, 1967. This results from a petition 
submitted by over 300 members under the provisions of Article VI, 
Section 4(c) of the Constitution of the Association: "Any action of 
the Council may be set aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting 
of the Association, or by a majority vote by mail in which one-fourth 
of the members of the Association have voted. Such vote by mail 
shall be held upon petition of 200 members of the Association." 


The ballot for the mail vote will go to the members, in a separate 
mailing, in early September. The ballot will be accompanied by 
reprints of articles by the Executive Board's Subcommittee on Space 
Needs which appeared in the May and December 1966 issues of the ALA 
Bulletin, a reprint of the Committee's report to Council at San 


Francisco which will appear in the September, 1967 ALA Bulletin, and 
a reprint of an article opposing the move to Washington which has been 
prepared by the petitioners and which will also appear in the 


September ALA Bulletin. 


Under arrangements announced at the Second Council Session in San 
Francisco, the ballots must be returned by October 15 to Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchel! and Company, ALA's auditing firm in Chicago. That firm will 
count the votes and deliver a certified statement to the Executive 
Director. 


ALA's Membership on June 30 stood at 34,547. Therefore, approximately 
8,650 votes must be cast in order for the vote to stand, In 1957, 
when Membership action on the same question took place, ALA's Member- 
ship stood at just over 20,000 and 7,948 persons voted on the issue. 
The Executive Board is grateful now, as it was in 1957, for aid given 
by the national library press in alerting members to the Vote on this 
important issue, 


The 1970 Annual Conference of the Association will be held in Detroit, 
June 28-July 3. The previous decision to go to Seattle had to be 
changed because of a lack of sufficient hotel rooms. 


The 1967 Meeting of the International Federation of Library Associations 
will be held in Toronto, August 15-19, 1967, ALA = and the other 


U.S, Member Associations of IFLA - are still accrediting Observers to. 
the Meeting. If you desire to be an ALA accredited Observer, please 
write to David Hoffman, Assistant Director, ALA International Rela- 
tions Office, ALA Headquarters, Chicago. 
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The ALA Executive Board will hold its 1967 Fall Meeting at ALA Head- 
quarters, November 2-4, The Meeting of the Board will be preceded by 
meetings of the Board's standing committees: the Headquarters Visit- 
ing Committee, the Headquarters Personnel Committee, the Investments 
Committee, and the Space Needs Committee. 


The Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library Programs is the new name of 


the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education in the U.S. Office of 
Education. The Library Services Branch will now be called Library 
Programs and Facilities Branch, Grant Venn, Head of the Bureau, has 
the title of Associate Commissioner for Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion; Ray Fry is. Head of the Division; and Elizabeth Hughey is Acting 
Chief of the Library Programs and Facilities Branch, 


The _ Information Science and Automation Division of ALA will begin pub- 


Kilgour, The establishment of this Journal has become possible by a 
three-year grant from the Council on Library Resources which will 


supplement funds from ALA, 
kiia e ayt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


July 24, 1967 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; 
Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8-13, 1968; Washington, D.C., January 
27-31, 1969. 
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This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


Just published . . . the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 
_.. discusses different body styles . . . ini- 
ticl costs . . . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 
“Rookmobile Story” shows you how to make 
ev2ry square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning . . . now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans .. . pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need ... and he is 
backed by the world’s leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


SERSTENSLAGE 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES © MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS © SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 


The new 1967 edition of 


The Gallatin Service 


... for students, researchers, businessmen 


GALLATIN 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


W 


THE AMERICAS 


GALLATIN 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


W 


AFRICA 


CALLATIN 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


® 


ASLA-OCEANTA 


GALLATIN 
SPECIAL 
REPORTS 


w 


DONET "OTLEY COPLEY 
INTERNATIONAL MTFANATIX INTEAMATIONAL 
COLPOMATION CORPORATTO 


ih COPLEY t 
Tv 
CORPORATION TEANATIOMA 


COLPORATION 


A must for 


Today, more and more students, research- 
ers, businessmen and other library users are 
seeking business information about foreign 
countries. 

Yet, you know how difficult it is to acquire 
and keep up-to-date essential business facts 
for all of the countries of the world. 

The answer is the new 8-volume 1967 edition 
of The Gallatin Service for International 
Business. 

Here is the first true encyclopedia of inter- 
national business ... the only single source 
of accurate, comprehensive business infor- 
mation and economic data for 124 countries 
of the world. 

Here is a basic reference tool that central- 
izes business information for every trading 
nation in the world, including Eastern Euro- 
pean countries and the new nations of Africa 
and Asia. (Much: of this information is not 
available from any other source.) 


INTELLIGENCE 





GALLATIN 


ALLATIN 
BUSINESS oe 


INTERNATIONA! 
BUSINESS AIDS 


$ 


EUROPE 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


COPLEY 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


the modern library 


Developed originally for companies doing 
business overseas, and now published by 
Copley International Corporation, The Galla- 
tin Service is accepted and used by hundreds 
of public and university libraries. It is a must 
for the modern library which seeks to pro- 
vide a full range of information services for 
its users. 


The Gallatin Service 

Copley International Corporation 
330 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 


I'd like more information about The Gallatin Service. 


Library 


Address 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














THE WORLD’S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


SAM GOODY. 


e 
i nee 
Recor By svc i di of Most of 
itfereni pus Different Recordings 
Y OWL po THE THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 





h Different Recordings of 
ODE TO MELANCHOLY 


Different Recordings of Different Recor SANS MERCI 
J ny LAST DUCHESS Ti BELED 


Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Literature, Drama and 
Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 


Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 





Our Discount Ranges from Records Delivered 


Open Account 
to Your School, 
University or Library 
OE0 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 





ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: SUCH AS i 

up to 50 RECORDS ............... 30% OFF CLASSICAL e SEMI-CLASSICAL e 
up to 100 RECORDS ...... 1⁄3 % 

up to 250 RECORDS -..-....25% orr | OPERA e POPULAR e JAZZ e 


300 RECORDS or MORE ..40% oFF | FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS © PLAYS o 
ROCK n ROLL e READINGS e 
POETRY e COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 

PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY e 235 West 49th Street e New York, N.Y. 10019 
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From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 1968 APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate passed the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriation Bill (H.R.10368) for fiscal 1968 on 
July 10. Included in the bill are funds for the 
operations of the Library of Congress. 

The Senate-passed bill allows $37,328,169, an 
increase of $5,857,069 over the fiscal 1967 ap- 
propriation and $366,769 over the House- 
passed version of the bill. Both Houses of Con- 
gress approved an appropriation of $1,300,000 for 
the Library’s automation program—an increase 
of $715,000 over last year. The Senate allowed 
$1,116,000 for the Library’s preservation pro- 
gram, including microfilming, preservation of 





Phal cin vos SATISFACTION 


ON ALL OF YOUR ORDERS FOR 


CADMUS Library BOOKS 


EXPERTLY SELECTED — SUPERBLY BOUND 


DEPEND on the ability of a conscientious staff from 
Top Management to Order Fillers, to carefully analyze 
and ship your order in the proper manner. 


Write for Catalogs and Checklists 


of 
Cadmus, GHP, and Junior High School Library Books 
Alphabetized by title and author 
keyed for 
NDEA and ESEA needs 


Write for a Book Processing Brochure 


E. M. Kole aud Company - publishers 


motion pictures and sound recordings, and bind- 
ing and lamination of library materials. This 
amount is $100,000 over the House-passed bill. 
Included in the bill and approved by both 
Houses are the following appropriations: 
$6,422,800 for the distribution of catalog cards, 
an increase of $1,858,800 over fiscal 1967 appro- 
priations; $6,085,000, an increase of $1,491,000, 
for Books for the Blind and the Physically Han- 
dicapped; and $2,003,000 in U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies and $220,000 in U.S. dollars for the 
Public Law 480 Book Procurement Program. 
The bill now goes to a conference committee 
representing both houses of Congress. 


THREE NATIONAL LIBRARIES SET GOALS 
IN COORDINATED AUTOMATION PLANNING 


To speed the flow of research information to 
the nation’s libraries and to the scholars and re- 
searchers who use them, a coordinated library 
automation effort is being planned by the three 
national libraries. 

The joint announcement of the cooperative fed- 
eral program was made at ALA’s San Francisco 
Conference by L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress; Martin M. Cummings, director of the 
National Library of Medicine; and Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, director of the National Agricultural 
























EAU CLAIRE, 
WISCONSIN 54701 
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Library and president-elect of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The three national libraries have agreed to 
adopt common goals as each proceeds to auto- 
mate. This effort to achieve systems compatibility 
at the national level has far-reaching implications 
for library automation and library systems of the 
future. 

Among the goals agreed upon by the three li- 
braries are 1) the development of a national data 
bank of machine-readable cataloging information 
to be located in and serviced to other libraries by 


the Library of Congress and 2) a national data. 


bank of machine-readable information relating 
to the location of hundreds of thousands of serial 
titles held by American research libraries. The 
latter would provide a computer-based system 
for scientists and other scholars anywhere in the 
United States to use in locating the publications 
they need. 

A centralized pool of machine-readable cata- 
loging information will be located in the Library 
of Congress as a central resource for all libraries. 
This information store will be built on the exten- 
sive computerized cataloging activities under- 


taken and planned by the three libraries. 

As an immediate start toward the achievement 
of a national data bank of information on serial 
publications, such as scientific journals, the three 
libraries will undertake the program proposed 
by the Joint Committee on the Union List of 
Serials for a Serial Data Program, funding for 
which is now being sought. The three libraries 
have already taken steps to implement the first 
phase of this proposal, which calls for standard- 
ization of the data, a user-survey, and the pre- 
liminary design of a national system. 

A high priority in the cooperative program is 
to attain compatibility of the several authority 
lists of subject headings now used by the three 
libraries. 

To identify problems and to make recommen- 
dations on cooperative programs, a task force 
representing the three libraries has been named. 
The members are Bella E. Shachtman, assistant 
technical services, National Agricultural Li- 
brary; James P. Riley, chief, Technical Services 
Division, National Library of Medicine; and 
Stephen R. Salmon, executive officer, Processing 
Department, Library of Congress. 









FOR THE RUSSIAN 
BOOK SECTION 


Reference and 
Source Material 


- Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 
rary 

- Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

- English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

- Russian Language Records 

- Children’s Literature 

* Books on Art 

- Books on Science 

- Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

- Socio-Economic Literature 

- Russian Atlases and Maps 

- Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT. 725, ECMA ALENA A E 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
X 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


x 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


xX 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 
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From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Ray M. Fry 
and Herbert A. Carl 


TITLE II-A (COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES) GRANTS 


A total of 3389 grants totaling over $24.5 mil- 
lion to 1990 academic institutions was awarded 
in June for the purchase of library materials un- 
der Title II-A of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. The program, administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education, authorizes funds for basic, 
special purpose, and supplemental grants. 

The awarding of grants under the different 
categories follows: Basic grants to 1990 institu- 
tions total $9.5 million. Of these institutions, 133 
were given special purpose grants totaling over 
$3.5 million. The remaining funds, $11.3 million, 
were awarded as supplemental grants to 1266 of 
the institutions that received basic grants. 
These funds must be committed before June 30, 
1968. 

Basic grants may not exceed $5000 each and 
must be equally matched by recipients. Grants 
for special purposes include those to 1) help meet 
needs for quality in the educational resources of 
institutions, 2) meet special national or regional 


needs, and 3) help combinations of institutions 
meet special needs in the establishing and 
strengthening of joint-use materials, which must 
be matched by an institutional dollar for every 
three federal grant dollars. Supplemental grants 
may not exceed an amount at the rate of $10 for 
the equivalent of each full-time student with no 
matching requirements. 


TITLE II-B 
(LIBRARY RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION) 

Awards of approximately $3.5 million in grants 
and contracts were made in fiscal 1967 under the 
Library and Information Sciences Research Pro- 
gram established under Title II-B of HEA. The 
program is administered within USOE by the 
Bureau of Research. 

Some 37 research projects will be supported, 
representing grant assistance to fifteen library 
schools (or research institutes in connection with 
library schools) and seven grants to various types 
of libraries. The four major areas of research are 
control of resources, education and training of li- 
brary and information center personnel, the use 
and users of libraries and information systems, 
and the organization of the library. 

The task of establishing an ERIC (Educational 


Research Information Center) Clearinghouse for 


Keep your “Espasa” up to date with the new 
SUPLEMENTO ANUAL 1961-62 
DE LA 
ENCICLOPEDIA UNIVERSAL ILUSTRADA 
EKUROPEO-AMERICANA 


Madrid 1966 


Complete set of the “Espasa” 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


$14.00 





1⁄4 lea. 


95v. Wlea. $824.00 


plechert- Hafner, Ine. 


offices in. 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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WHY 
HASN'T 
SOMEONE 
DONE 

IT 
BEFORE? 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW PLAN FOR 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


>eriodical Binding Service is the plan where- 
3y American Bindery, Inc. at its own expense 
subscribes for magazines on behalf of your 
iorary. The Bindery will store the magazines 
4s they are published, in unused condition 
antil each magazine volume is complete. 
Then American binds the stored issues into 
Slass A Library Bindings and delivers them 
as a completed volume to the library. 


How Does This Benefit You? 
No missing issues to order 
No mutilation of issues 
No bindery preparation costs 
60 days faster delivery from bindery 


Bindery costs qualify for 
Federal assistance funds. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE .. . 


AMERICAN 
BINDERY. m. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 
Library Name 
|) oo n 


City, State a 


=n annan GN GD PUP TIED An D Imu 


aaa E A 
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Library and Information Sciences has been given 
to the Center for Documentation and Information 
Retrieval at the University of Minnesota. It will 
be supervised by Wesley Simonton and David K. 
Berninghausen. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSISTANCE ACT 
The Medical Library Assistance Act (P.L. 89- 


291) provides support for the nation’s medical 
libraries, including assistance in the areas of con- 
struction, resources, training, traineeships, post- 
doctoral fellowships, research, special scientific 
projects, publications, and regional medical li- 
braries. Public and private nonprofit institutions, 
except federal institutions, are eligible to apply. 
Fellowships and special project awards will be 
made to individuals. For further information, 
write to the Associate Director for Extramural 
Programs, National Library of Medicine, 8600 
Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

The establishment of the nation’s first regional 
medical library was announced at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. A grant of $104,872 was made 
to the Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine, 
serving the Harvard Medical School and the 
Boston Medical Society. eee 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 
brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


AÁ C. Mo Clurg S- Co. 


SINCE 1844 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, IIl. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 
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SPRINGBOARDS quality 
for Federal Funds (Titles I and Il ESEA, Title IHI NDEA) 


elle A 


SPRINCBOARDS 





Six complete learning programs 
that “turn on” reluctant readers in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


SPRINGBOARDS were invented for 
Junior and Senior High School stu- 
dents who won’t touch books, who 
would rather not learn,students who’ve 
lost hope—or never had it. SPRING- 
BOARDS were also invented for seri- 
ous educators — teachers who really 
want to reach the “unteachables.” 


What are SPRINGBOARDS? 


SPRINGBOARDS are four-page 814” 
x 11” pamphlets with large pictures 
and big type. The vocabulary is at 
third- to sixth-grade level. SPRING- 
BOARDS deal with things that are in- 
teresting and meaningful to teen-age 
readers, particularly those from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. SPRING- 
BOARDS are about football games, 
pizza, summer jobs, civil rights, par- 
ties, hate, freedom, spying, war, presi- 
dents, dating, city politics, the Peace 
Corps. 

There are six complete SPRING- 
BOARDS Learning Programs: Social 
Studies, Science, Biography, Language 
Arts, Fiction, and The SPRING- 
BOARDS Reading Laboratory. Each 
Program is individually boxed with a 


Teacher’s Manual, and consists of 20 
copies of between 17 and 20 individ- 
ual SPRINGBOARDS titles. (The 
Reading Program contains four each 
of all 90 titles boxed for use in read- _ 
ing courses or library programs. ) 
“The writers ... have hit on an ap- 
proach in all the leaflets which will 
entice students to read them com- 
pletely, and, with intelligent guid- 
ance, they could lead to further 
reading . . . highly recommended as 
a set of needed materials to help 
solve the problems which occur in 
teaching the slow learner and the 
reluctant reader.” (Nicholas D. 
Grosso, Westlake High School, 
Thornwood, New York, in School 
Library Journal.) 
Write us for more information on 
how you can put SPRINGBOARDS to 
work in classrooms, reading courses 
or library programs. 





PORTAL PRESS, INC., PUBLISHERS 
IP) 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.10016 
A Subsidiary of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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Beaulifal 
Fj ontjat 
Books 


DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting _ 
original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to. 
library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 
the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 
finest quality covers and binding 
skills. They are extra-protected with a 
tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 





Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 





Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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new 


titles 


PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 60611 


American Library Laws, 3d ed 

Second Supplement, 1965-1966 

Brings the basic volume and first supplement up-to-date with laws 
added, amended, or repealed from January 1, 1965 through December 
31, 1966. 

Alex Ladenson, editor. Ready $6.00 


Biographical Directory of Librarians 

in the Field of Slavic and East European Studies 
Identifies more than 300 librarians, information specialists, archivists, 
bibliographers, and editors who have subject or language competence 
in the Slavic and East European fields. 

Peter M. Goy, with Laurence H. Miller. Ready in August $375 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed 

A new and enlarged edition of the guide to outstanding reference 
books. Lists and describes nearly 8,000 reference books published 
through 1964. 

Constance M. Winchell. Ready $15.00 


Libraries: Building for the Future 

Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. 

Robert J. Shaw, editor. Ready in August $4 50 


Present Status and Future Prospects 

of Reference /Information Service 

Presents the papers, comments, and discussions of the conference 
held at Columbia University Library School in 1966 which assessed 
reference/information service. 

Winifred B. Linderman, editor. Ready $3.75 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, 3d ed 
Indexes the contents of 900 carefully selected books for children in 
the primary grades. Uses curriculum-related subject headings and 


gives reading levels. 
Mary K. Eakin, compiler. Ready $4 00 


published earlier this year 


Bibliography of Place-Name Literature, 2d ed $7.50 
Books for College Libraries $45.00 


Interlibrary Cooperation: 
Public Library Reporter 12 $1.75 


Minimum Standards for 
Public Library Systems, 1966 $1.75 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
Reviews, 1964-1966 $2.25 
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BAKER e TAYLOR CO. 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: 
1,500,000 books ... 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, N.J. 07205 RENO, NEVADA 89502 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 380 Edison Way 

N.Y.C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 Telephone: 702-786-6700 


MIDWEST AND INTERSTATE LIBRARY 
SOUTHERN DIVISION SERVICE CO. 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Telephone: 815-472-2444 4600 N. Cooper 


Chicago Tel: 346-4074 Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118 


(405) JA 5-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 
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wl took for 


EMC produced 
ENRICHMENT RECORDINGS 


and 


publishers’ 


TEXTBOOK-CORRELATED 
A-V MATERIALS 


in your school! 


Send for free catalog and list of projects 
produced for publishers to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


Will your book ends 


y= pass this simple test? 


Load a standard 36” steel shelf with up 
to 28” of average octavo-size books, 
with Bowker’s American Library Direc- 
tory adjacent to the book support. 


Remove enough books so the Directory 
will be at least 5” from the support. Let 
all of the books then fall against the 
support, which shouldn’t shift more 
than 1!/2” before holding the books at 
an angle, wtih no sharp edges touching 
them. Following this, use only one hand 
to straighten the books and re-position 
the support. 


If you can’t perform this simple test 
with your present book supports, you 
need WEYLL BOOK SUPPORTS!* For 
full details, contact *Pat. Pending 


WEYLL CORPORATION 
Box 62, Glen Cove, New York 11542 


(Also available through local ESTEY CORP. representatives) 
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Want to clear the jam at the charge-out counter? 





Come to Kodak. 


Growth sometimes seems a mixed blessing. 
For you it means more people are reading 
and are reading more. But it also means more 
work. To take this growth in stride requires 
the use of modern business tools that in- 
crease efficiency. Case in point, a RECORDAK 
Microfilmer. It can help you charge out books 
three times faster... save up to 2 cents per 
book handled... and keep that line moving! 


And the system is so simple. You drop the 


simultaneously through the RECORDAK Mic>zo- 
filmer. Click, and the book is charged oat. 
You have a photo-accurate record that tells 
all when it’s time to check overdues. No mcre 
“slipping” of returns either! 


For details on this and other library short- 
cuts, contact: Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems Markets Division, Dept. 
G-7, Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 


book card, borrower’s card, and date-due card =RECORDAK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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Poetry for Children. . . 
Foreign Newspapers in English ... 


Rare Books... Book Reviews... 


Are Topics of New Gale Books 


CHILDHOOD IN POETRY 
Edited by JOHN MacKay SHAw, Robert Manning 
Strozier Library, Florida State University 


Childhood in Poetry is a monumental five-volume 
bibliography descriptive not only of The Shaw Collec- 
tion of books of verse written explicitly for children, 
but also of the verse of practically every English and 
American poet from Chaucer and Shakespeare to Frost. 


The 10,000 English and American volumes are listed 
alphabetically by author, with periodicals arranged 
by name or by editor. For each volume in the collec- 
tion, the title page is recorded in full (title pages of 
many important volumes are reproduced), publication 
date and edition are specified, samples of its poetry 
are given, and volume size and pagination are in- 
dicated. The editor often adds his entertaining per- 
sonal comment or enlightening background material 
on author or text. 


A key-word and title index covers more than 100,000 
poems and makes possible instant identification of 
poems on thousands of subjects. 


3,526 Pages—814” x 11” Five Volumes $135.00 


BOOK REVIEW INDEX ¢ 1966 Cumulation 
Edited by MILDRED SCHLIENTZ 


In one hard-bound volume, the 1966 cumulation of 
BRI covers every review published last year in 225 
periodicals and newspapers—in all, 80,000 review 
citations covering 40,000 titles in the humanities, 
social science, fiction, poetry, juvenile books, general 
nonfiction, etc., that appeared in BRI’s monthly and 
quarterly cumulations. Its specific reference to where 
and when reviews were published give librarians, pub- 
lishers, students, editors, researchers, and general 
readers speedy guidance to current information on 
authors and books. 


In 1965 BRI was cited as one of the outstanding new 
reference books of 1965 by Library Journal. Choice 
included it in its basic books for “opening day” collec- 
tions for colleges, and The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin in its review stated that “no other in- 
dexing service offers the speed and diversity of BRI. 
It is recommended for all libraries.” 


606 Pages $15.00 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES ABROAD: A Guide 
to Daily Newspapers in Non-English-Speaking 
Countries 

Edited by DENNIS LEE W1LCox, Ohio State University 
A comprehensive survey of 202 English-language 
newspapers in 56 countries and geographical areas 
where English is not spoken by the majority of the 


adult citizens. All are published at least five times 
a week, with all or parts of their non-advertising con- 
tent in English. The directory is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by country, city of publication, and name of 
newspaper. Entries include data on population, na- 
tional language, name and address of newspaper, fre- 
quency of publication, date founded, circulation, 
format, average number of pages, owner, and news 
agencies used. Annotations pinpoint class of reader- 
ship; editorial and advertising content, policy, and 
format; and any unusual characteristics. 


250 Pages 


BOOKMAN’S PRICE INDEX ¢ Volume 2 

Edited by DANIEL F. MCGRATH, former curator of 
rare books, Duke University; now on faculty of 
School of Library and Information Services, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


This new volume brings together 66,000 detailed 
entries for rare and out-of-print books, and has been 
compiled from the 1964 catalogs of leading anti- 
quarian and specialized book dealers in the United 
States, Banán, and Western Europe. Entry informa- 
tion includes author, title, place and date of publica- 
tion, pagination or collation in many cases, provenance 
where important, and condition, in addition to the 
catalog price, number of catalog in which item ap- 
pears, number of the item, and name of dealer. A list 
of the 85 dealers whose catalogs were scanned in com- 
piling Volumes 1 and 2 is included. Volume 1, pub- 
lished in 1964, contains 32,000 book entries, as well 
as 28,000 periodical entries. 

Together, these two volumes provide a tremendous 
range of items against which any prospective purchase, 
or book to be priced or appraised, can be checked. 
1,304 Pages $32.50 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES and Related 
Works: An International Bibliography 

Edited by Ropert B. SLOCUM, associate catalog li- 
brarian, Cornell University Library 


$11.75 


A major new bibliography of collective biography 
that cites 4,500 who’s who's, directories, other bibliog- 
raphies, encyclopedias, rosters, histories, professional 
guides, portrait and biography indexes and catalogs, 
registers, dictionaries of anonyms and pseudonyms, 
and other sources of biographical information pub- 
lished since 1700 about persons of note throughout 
the world. Its three sections cover Universal Biog- 
raphy, foreign and U. S. National or Area Biography, 
and foreign and U. S. Biography by Vocation. 


705 Pages Title/subject/occupational Indexes 
$20.00 


WE INVITE YOU TO EXAMINE THESE FIVE TITLES FREE FOR THIRTY DAYS 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOOK TOWER 
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Libraries Unlimited 


by Foster E. Mohrhardt 


You don’t have to live across the country in 
Washington, D.C., across the bay in Berkeley, 
or even across town in San Francisco to feel 
the strong winds of controversy shaking our 
political, educational, and social fields. Some 
of these cross-currents are being felt directly 
by our libraries. Up to now their effect upon 
our work has been marginal. More immediate 
to us are the forces directed toward librari- 
anship itself. 

Auguries of disruption and change for 
libraries can be seen in the new patterns now 
developing in many fields that closely impinge 
upon librarianship. Social and technological 
forces, strong and varied, are even now 
forming new disciplines and methods in the 
field of communications, in academe, and in 
our cultural life. Just at this time, when we 
need the consolidation of every element of li- 
brarianship in the planning and shaping of 
our future, we face proliferation and frag- 
mentation of our professional resources. We 
are like boxers on the defensive, continually 
reacting to diverse criticisms or suggestions 
for change in our activities. Instead, we 
should be asserting initiative, analyzing our 
objectives, and defining our own new patterns 
of library development. 

If we aren’t fragmented, then what stimu- 
lated the planning, conducting, and participa- 
tion in over 1000 different sessions at this 1967 
conference in San Francisco? The quantity 


meeting the challenge 


of a dynamic society 


and variety of topics show the highly techni- 
cal, skilled, and diverse interests of librarians. 
Let’s recognize, however, that they also repre- 
sent an attenuation and diffusion of our work. 
Such splintering must be balanced by strong 
efforts that will direct us back to considering 
the basic objectives of librarianship, our re- 
sponsibilities as a national service. and the 
urgent need to begin planning for future de- 
velopment. Significant discussions at this con- 
ference of computer use in technical work, 
emphasis upon providing equal opportunity 
for everyone in access to libraries, and efforts 
to acquire books concerning the dramatic 
changes in our cultural activities are indica- 
tions of lively reactions to new forces in 
American life. 

Librarians must not share the endemicity 
of social and political groups which causes 


èe Mr. Mohrhardt, 
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them to delay action on crucial problems until 
a crisis is reached. Even after years of warn- 
ings by experts, society on a global basis has 
delayed taking even minimal steps on water 
deficiencies, food shortages, air pollution, pes- 
ticide problems, population control, and auto 
safety until physical hazards have forced ac- 
tion. 

We, in librarianship, also face problems 
that are immediate, complex, and grave. The 
wide-scale, ALA-directed efforts at improve- 
ment must be started now. The first step is to 
reexamine and redetermine the basic objec- 
tives of librarianship. In doing this we need 
to see librarianship as a whole, a calculus of 
integrated parts. We must also study the rela- 
tionship of libraries to communications and 
to our social and cultural life. 


Librarianship 


I should like to initiate such a reexamina- 
tion by frankly recognizing that our profes- 
sion has historically been centered on and ori- 
ented to the humanities, and that most of us 
have backgrounds of specialization in the hu- 
manities. Such a background supports our 
traditionalist feelings, our love for the book 
as a representation of culture, and our reluc- 
tance to accept readily the challenges of scien- 
tific and technological developments. We must 
soon decide whether or not our commitment 
to the book as such is so complete and final 
that it will continue to shape our thinking and 
planning of libraries for the future. How 
many of our reactions are emotional and per- 
sonal? How many are based on rational anal- 
ysis? As a traditionalist, I find it stimulating 
and revealing to listen to three notable Ameri- 
can librarians: Melvil Dewey, a founder of 
ALA; William W. Bishop, a major force in 
shaping our scholarly libraries; and Archi- 
bald MacLeish, who brought a new and excit- 
ing dimension to librarianship. Melvil Dewey, 
attending a fiftieth anniversary meeting of 
ALA in 1926, spoke of his hopes for the next 
fifty years. 


This world will never be made better by mere 
police and soldiers and legislation. It can be 
done only by making people wish the better 
things, and that process is education. We must 
make the public understand that the things that 
center around the library are just as much a part 
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of complete education as are the schools... . 
Most librarians are inclined to make a book 
something sacred. But we ought to recognize 
and employ it as a tool to be used not a fetish to 
be worshiped. . . . Perhaps the library of fifty 
years from now will have outgrown the present 
book and relegated it to the museum. .. . Our 
great function is to inform or to inspire or to 
please; to give to the public, in the quickest and 
cheapest way, information, inspiration, and rec- 
reation on the highest plane. If a better way 
than the book is found we should use it. 


This, you may say, is the viewpoint of a 
practical man, a pragmatist and an innovator. 
Let’s listen next to a scholarly university li- 
brarian, Mr. Bishop. As early as 1931, before 
the commercial production of television, he 
visualized the use of “television or some fur- 
ther wonder” to show the pages of a book in- 
stantly in libraries thousands of miles away. 
He also foresaw the possibility that the “pro- 
gress of invention” might render “books in 
their traditional form completely obsolete.” 

These were men not dedicated to the form 
but to the substance of librarianship. How do 
we divide between form and substance? Ar- 
chibald MacLeish, while Librarian of Con- 
gress, chartered the two divergent roads of 
librarianship: 


There are two meanings of the word “book” and 
two relations, therefore, between a book and the 
man entrusted with its keeping. There is one 
meaning which signifies a physical object made 
of certain physical materials and of physical 
shape. There is another meaning which signifies 
an intellectual object made of all materials or of 
no materials and standing in as many shapes as 
there are forms and balances and structures in 
men’s minds. The two meanings overlap and are 
confused. .. . If it is the physical book of which 
a librarian is keeper, then the character of his 
profession is obvious enough. He is a custodian 
as all keepers of physical objectives are custodi- 
ans. ... He is a sort of check boy in the parcel 
room of culture. ... But if it is not the physical 
book but the intellectual book of which the li- 
brarian is keeper, then his profession is a 
profession of a very different kind... . If it is 
the intellectual book rather than the physical 
book of which the librarian is keeper, then the 
profession of the librarian is not and cannot be 
the neutral, passive, negative profession of the 
guardian and fiduciary, but must become instead 
the affirmative and advocating profession of the 
attorney for a cause.® 
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If then we are to follow the latter exciting 
road with imagination, involvement, and par- 
ticipation in all phases of life, we must coun- 
terbalance our fragmentation and our fo- 
cusing on the minute with broad, encompass- 
ing vision. 

As a first step, we could define in today’s 
terms those objectives of librarianship that 
provide a background general enough to em- 
brace each of our 1000 or more meeting inter- 
ests. We can then relate these objectives to 
other disciplines as we develop guides for 
long-range plans. 


External forces 


Whatever studies we make, whatever guide- 
lines we establish, whatever future we plan 
must be related to the people we serve, the so- 
cial and intellectual environment in which we 
work, and the totality of all communication 
media of today—and tomorrow. 

Yet we will need a running start to relate 
ourselves to them, since changes are occurring 
in a rapid and complex manner. Each field is 
generating forces that may appear as external 
to librarianship, yet they are gradually shap- 
ing an environment that directly affects our 
work. 

Some of these dynamic forces or trends 
that must be carefully studied with relation to 
their impact upon library development are 1) 
the continuing population growth which, com- 
bined with increasing longevity, is already 
showing up in expanded service needs for 
both the young and the old; 2) an unprece- 
dented expansion of education and education- 
al opportunities; 3) a social revolution de- 
manding equal opportunity and rights of ac- 
cess for every citizen; 4) expansions in the 
development of science and technology that 
directly affect both the use of the library and 
the quantity of publications; 5) a global ex- 
plosive growth of publications in practically 
every subject field; 6) changing patterns in 
book production as well as the storage and re- 
trieval of information; 7) dramatic, and at 
times startling, changes in cultural patterns 
and life; 8) increased emphasis upon interna- 
tional interests and developments; 9) continu- 
ally increasing amounts of leisure time; 10) 
significant governmental support at the na- 
tional and state level for library programs 


and development; 11) the beginnings of ma- 
tional planning for library programs and in- 
formation services. 

Libraries at last have been nationally rec- 
ognized as basic, fundamental social institu- 
tions. As such they must interact dynamically 
with changes in each of these areas men- 
tioned. Whenever requests have been made to 
individual librarians or to the profession for 
participation in any of these programs, the 
response has been effeetive. But the opportu- 
nities for cooperation and the challenges for 
action in all of these fields are unlimited, and 
it is timely for the library profession to ini- 
tiate on its own new approaches, new commit- 
tees, indeed, new challenges that evidence the 
universality of our interest and the goal of 
libraries unlimited—libraries that reach to 
every individual in America, to every group, 
and to every interest. 

Only a few librarians have had opportuni- 
ties to work with major planning groups in 
some of the related fields. Beyond this we 
need an ALA awareness of these tangential 
areas, and we need study groups to report to 
us on their long-range implications for library 
growth. 

Looking at a few of the external forces 
mentioned should illustrate our opportunities 
for mounting Association-wide programs. 


Social Responsibilities 


The social upheaval today directly touches 
on librarianship, and we realize after many 
frustrating efforts that fulfillment of library 
responsibilities is highly complex and chal- 
lenging. Although seme of our initial reae- 
tions have been unimaginative and academie, 
we are motivated in our desire to reach all sø- 
cial and all economic levels. We need more of 
the dynamic, creative approach shown in 
Brooklyn, where Hardy Franklin has found 
new and unconventienal means for bringing 
the library to those who may be disinterested 
or unmotivated. A New York newspaper char- 
acterized him as “a roving ambassador for 
reading.” Such a role transcends many of our 
specialized interests and hits at the heart of 
our responsibilities—reading. He has com- 
bined social and communications expertise in 
his role of ambassador for libraries. We look 
forward to equally challenging and useful de- 
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velopments from our Freedom of Access to 
Libraries Committee and the Economic Op- 
portunity Programs Committee. 


Academic and Research Libraries 


Robert Vosper, in his talk on this occasion 

two years ago, alerted us to the need for a 
study of academic libraries. Such a study is 
now underway. Again, however, the study has 
been generated outside our profession. We are 
indebted to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for carrying out this major study of 
academic libraries. Last year we were alerted 
to the Council’s interest in libraries by Thom- 
as Brockway’s penetrating analysis and chal- 
lenge: 
Since World War II our great research libraries 
have been faced with mounting problems which 
threaten the quality of their services to the na- 
tion. .. . It should be clear that librarians are 
aware of the crises they face, whoever else is, 
and that corrective action is being taken on var- 
ious levels. However, it is not at all certain that 
enough is being done, that what is being done 
piecemeal will eventually contribute to an effec- 
tively functioning whole, or that the librarians’ 
potential allies are aware of the gravity of the 
problems they live with.* 


His remarks about piecemeal efforts and po- 
tential allies are fundamental to my thesis and 
apply to all types of libraries and to all re- 
lated groups. 


Communications 


We have always recognized the close rela- 
tionship between libraries and the social and 
educational fields. However, with few excep- 
tions, we’ve neglected to search out and identi- 
fy new developments in the field of knowledge 
that may directly affect us. A recent example 
is the newly forming field of “communica- 
tions” or “communication sciences.” Engi- 
neers, sociologists, educators, publishers, psy- 
chologists, mathematicians, and other special- 
ists are working cooperatively in the develop- 
ment of this new discipline. As far as I can see, 
library involvement is minimal, yet our re- 
sponsibilities for sharing in the shaping of 
this field are great. In its broadest definition, 
communications includes libraries, and within 
the framework we would look on ourselves as 
the experts in printed information. We face, 
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however, questions concerning our primacy as 
information experts and also doubts concern- 
ing the continuing importance of printed in- 
formation. 

Our professional schools, journals, and 
meetings should alert us to the fact that new 
studies and developments in communications 
have a direct impact upon changes in books 
and other printed materials. Studies are being 
conducted, decisions are being reached, and 
plans are under development for communica- 
tion systems that may result in attempts to 
freeze library services in antiquated, inade- 
quate, and unrealistic patterns. 


The Knowledge Industry 

Any new pattern in communication rela- 
tionships will have immediate and long-range 
effects upon librarianship. The merging into a 
single corporate body of publishing houses, 
radio and television companies, phonograph 
record making, facsimile copying corpora- 
tions, computer teaching devices, and even 
sports activities is shaping what may be a 
“knowledge industry.” The next addition may 
be a commercial library service similar to the 
highly successful commercial service “S. V.P.” 
now providing telephone reference service in 
Paris. We should be more concerned, how- 
ever, with how this mix of interests influences 
the future of printed materials. 

There is a general recognition, even with 
computer enthusiasts, that printed publica- 
tions have a basic importance in all intellectu- 
al activities. Yet there is a growing feeling 
that publications have failed as a means for 
rapid dissemination of the newest ideas and 
innovative developments. 


Oral and Informal Communications 

Particularly within scientific fields, there 
has been a search for faster communication of 
new information. Emphasis is now being 
given to what is roughly classed as informal 
communication, such as 1) oral communica- 
tion techniques and methods and 2) “invisible 
colleges” or “information exchange groups.” 

Experts have rediscovered the value of oral 
communication as a primary method in alert- 
ing research workers to printed literature. At 
the present time, for example, both the Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion and the Council on Biological Sciences 
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Information are conducting studies of this 
oral communication field. 

Closely related are the “invisible colleges” 
or “informal exchange groups,” the private, 
informal associations for the exchange of pa- 
pers, reports, articles, and data among spe- 
cialists in particular fields. As a profession we 
are oblivious to these new patterns. They 
should shock us, since in part they originated 
as a result of inadequacies in traditional in- 
formation systems, including libraries. The 
invisible or informal groups feel that they ex- 
pand or supplement libraries by providing in- 
formation faster, alerting users to new knowl- 
edge, enabling rapid correction of errors, giv- 
ing information not otherwise available, stim- 
ulating ideas. and providing a method for ex- 
changing reactions. Shouldn’t we be studying 
these efforts to see what relationship they 
might have to our work, and how they might 
contribute to the reshaping or improvement 
of our services? 

These examples only serve as general indi- 
cators of the range and intensity of the exter- 
nal forces which are pounding, prodding, and 
stimulating the entire library field including 
its users and its media. 


Internal forces 


Beiter recognized are the internal forces 
that are buffeting us into changes and realign- 
ments. Individually, many librarians have 
identified the impacts that will radically 
change our pattern of librarianship between 
now and the year 2000. Active efforts are 
going on to modify or expand library practice 
in many areas, including 1) attempts to uti- 
lize intelligently and effectively new techno- 
logical and electronic developments; 2) the 
initiation of regional and national planning 
for library services, including networks; 3) 
expanded activities in the sharing of acquisi- 
tions and cataloging work; 4) establishment 
of working relationships between traditional 
library, documentation, and science informa- 
tion services; 5) attempts to find new and 
effective means for meeting specialized man- 
power needs and personnel shortages; 6) the 
spread of international interests and coopera- 
tion. 

We are far more successful in our pro- 
grams that concern the library-centered de- 





velopments than we are in those that interre- 
late with other social and cultural fields. We 
have reached a high point of excellence in 
storage, filing, preservation, cataloging, coop- 
eration, and resource development. Even in 
this library-oriented area, however, there are 
still elements of the piecemeal approach that 
must be brought together into wide-ranging, 
overall library plans. We urgently need plan- 
ning conducted by librarians and for librari- 
ans if we are to find solutions and procedures 
that are acceptable to our profession. 

We are indebted to all of the nonlibrary 
individuals and groups who have included 
libraries in their long-range and national 
plans. These plans are useful in bringing to 
our attention directly and comprehensively 
the most important and impelling needs and 
interests of our users. 


ALA relationships 


Any attempts that we would make at na- 
tional or long-range planning must be cen- 
tered about the American Library Associa- 
tion. Yet I sometimes feel that the interests of 
librarians are so diverse that they often lead 
to a feeling of separatism in Association 
affairs. 

The divisions of the Association that were 
designed to provide homes for common inter- 
ests too often become the nuclei for segmenta- 
tion. Many of us who were unenthusiastic 
about the development of the new Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division felt 
that computerization and mechanization were 
so generic to all library functions that this 
work should be incorporated in all divisional 
interests of ALA. We were concerned that a 
new division might focus interest on the me- 
chanics rather than the interplay of computers 
in all phases of library work. I hope the divi- 
sion will try to bring together all automation 
interests of all elements of ALA. 

There has been such emphasis on compu- 
ters as aids to clerical processes that attention 
might be diverted from a field such as chil- 
dren’s library services. Robert Hayes, in a re- 
cent publication of the Children’s and Young 
Adult Services divisions, highlights the grow- 
ing use of computer aided instruction. He 
alerts us to the fact that the younger children 
may identify themselves with computer de- 
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velopments much more rapidly than adults, 
and that now is the time for libraries to ex- 
plore these implications in our librarv work. 
He stresses the greater needs we will face in 
countering the sterility of machines with the 
creativity of literature. We “must recognize 
the pressures toward conformity which it 
[automation] imposes on the individual, must 
discover the content of creativity which can 
exist within the context of these pressures.” 

Those planning the use of these tools need 
advice and guidance from educators and li- 
brarians who are best acquainted with the 
education and reading habits of children. But 
there is a tendency by librarians to resist po- 
tential cooperation with machine methods, 
rather than to help in shaping their use in 
areas where they will support and promote 
our humanistic tradition. We are temporizing 
by looking only at the immediate utility of 
automation in technical processes and in 
scientific and technical libraries. Equal atten- 
tion must be given to the interplay between 
computers, educational programs, reference 
work, children’s library service, and librari- 
anship generally. 

Unfortunately, communication specialists, 
information scientists, and computer technol- 
ogists are too ready and willing to redirect 
our work. They have taken the leadership in 
arranging programs, conducting studies, and 
proposing systems that will shape our future. 
These new procedures can be successful only 
when they have the cooperation of all the 
competence of librarians. To meet our respon- 
sibilities as specialists in knowledge, informa- 
tion, and cultural life, we must show initiative 
in working out modern, library-centered or 
library-related communication services. 


1967-1968 program 
For the ALA 1967-68 Year, I suggest that 


we initiate wide-scale, far-reaching efforts that 
will cut vertically and horizontally through all 
elements of librarianship and every type of 
library. Breaking down this meeting in San 
Francisco to 1000 different sessions provides a 
new high in fragmentation. It would be 
healthy now to spend a year on cooperative 
projects and programs of such major signifi- 
cance that they would embrace all of these 
1000 activities. 
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I propose, therefore, for our ALA Year 
1967-68, four major projects as part of a 
library-generated, library-organized, and li- 
brary-conducted program for the future de- 
velopment of American librarianship. It 
should direct our efforts away from the fo- 
cusing on details to the broad substantive 
needs of the future. | 

We are fortunate this year in having the op- 
portunity to build upon and around the work 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries. 

President Johnson forcefully recognized the 
importance of librarianship in our national 
and social structure by appointing a National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries. Now we 
have for the first time at the highest national 
level stimulation, initiative and recognition, 
and a focus on library development. Our re- 
sponsibility is to grasp this initiative and to 
move ahead with more extensive analysis, 
evaluation, and planning than has ever been 
done before. 

As our major effort this year, let’s build 
upon the work of the National Commission. 
Even at this early stage, we can identify the 
importance of this commission to all of us. 
The appointment of this commission by the 
President of the United States has recognized 
our national stature. The chairing of the com- 
mission by an academician of the breadth and 
brilliance of Douglas Knight assures the qual- 
ity of the commission’s deliberations. The rep- 
resentation on the commission of outstand- 
ing experts from all segments of national in- 
terests presages the scope and depth of the 
study. The commission’s hearings have chal- 
lenged the representatives from every library 
interest and the widest range of users to bring 
forth new and bold ideas. It has stimulated 
the librarians appearing before the commis- 
sion to review their interests and programs 
with care and logic. The reporting by the 
commission will focus national attention upon 
libraries and librarianship. Inevitably there 
will be useful reactions from political, social, 
and educational, as well as cultural interests. 

Yet there is a danger that after this careful 
planning, keen intellectual input, and objec- 
tively determined recommendations, the bene- 
fits will be dissipated and lost unless we 
in the library profession are motivated, orga- 
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nized, and prepared to move during the com- 
ing year into the broadest, most intensive, and 
wisest program of library planning and orga- 
nizing in our history. 

I have discussed with Mr. Knight the possi- 
bility of presenting at our Midwinter Meeting 
in Miami Beach, January 1968, a preview of 
the findings and recommendations of the 
commission. We have further discussed the 
planning of our 1968 Kansas City Conference 
around the results of the commission’s study. 


‘Libraries 2000 Committee” 


My first proposal to the American Library 
Association is that we establish now within 
the Association a library-organized, library- 
manned “Libraries 2000 Committee.” The 
committee, composed of representatives of the 
divisions of the American Library Associa- 
tion, would be charged with considering the 
report of the National Commission as a basis 
for mobilizing librarians in shaping the fu- 
ture of American librarianship. If the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion approves of such a procedure, I would 
hope that immediate steps can be taken to es- 
tablish the committee, define its scope, estab- 
lish guidelines, set up a structural pattern, se- 
lect appointees, and start the task of focusing 
our myriad interests and abilities on pro- 
jecting American library development. 

The committee would consider all of the 
external and internal forces mentioned earlier 
in this paper. In addition it would try to de- 
termine the unique province of librarianship. 


Library Association Cooperation 


As we move ahead with library generated 
planning, we also need a better method for 
consolidating all library interests. 

For the past decade, there have been recur- 
rent suggestions for a federation or organiza- 
tion of library associations that could speak 
with a single, authoritative voice for all 
librarv specializations and interests. Although 
the American Library Association represents 
by far the greatest variety of library interests 
and the largest number of librarians, it 
doesn’t speak for every library association in 
the country. When governmental bodies, 
professional agencies, and individuals have 
developed national plans for information and 





library services, they have found no common 
source for reaction, no influential group that 
speaks for all libraries. 

Suggestions have been made for a congress, 
a conference, a new council, or a federation 
of library associations, bringing together U.S. 
associations that include libraries in their ti- 
tles (and solely directed toward library inter- 
ests) and also documentation, information, 
and communication organizations marginally 
concerned with librarianship. It is no dispar- 
agement of the American Library Association 
to admit that it does not formally represent 
all of these groups. I wish, therefore, to sup- 
port earlier suggestions for the calling of a 
national congress of library associations. It 
would consider the basic and related common 
areas of communication responsibility and 
also would lead to the development of a more 
effective, coordinating organization. It would 
marshal the totality of U.S. library abilities to 
assist in developing their services. 


Manpower 


As a third proposal, I suggest that we make 
certain that the manpower programs initiated 
this vear are continued and developed. 

President Mary V. Gaver is to be com- 
mended on her efforts to direct attention to 
the widest range of library manpower prob- 
lems. She has indeed recognized the impetus 
that was given in the inventory of library 
needs initiated by Edwin Castagna, and I 
hope that we can continue this trend of build- 
ing on prior programs. 

I am certain that the officers of the Associ- 
ation will feel the responsibility to continue 
work on manpower problems and to build 
upon the initiative so evident here in San 
Francisco. 

Major responsibilities for carrying through 
the program probably rest with the Library 
Administration Division. However, all seg- 
ments of ALA should be prepared to provide 
aid. 


International Activities 


My fourth proposal recognizes the growing 
impact of international activities on every sec- 
tien of ALA. From its initiation, our Associa- 
tion has been concerned with libraries 
throughout the world and has cooperated in 
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every important international library venture. 
Much of the basic planning for the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associaticns was 
carried out at meetings of the American 
Library Association. It is only since World 
War II, however, that international programs 
have assumed a major role in the work of the 
Association and its members. The organiza- 
tion and development of the International Re- 
lations Office is indicative of our continuing 
need to correlate our activities with library 
work in other countries. 

Many of the problems that libraries en- 
countered early in this century were solved 
through individual efforts of libraries or by 
joint action in their state and national library 
groups. As libraries became more prominent 
in all phases of American life and as their 
work became more complex, national support 
was necessary to aid them in meeting the 
needs of citizens. Now we have reached a fur- 
ther step where the newer problems are those 
that call for international solutions and close 
working relationships on a day-to-day basis. 

Our participation in the work of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations, 
in the activities of the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation, in Unesco, and in 
other international groups is expanding each 
year. 

Herman Liebaers, our colleague ir Brussels, 
pointed out recently: 


In all fields of human activity, whether in pri- 
vate enterprise or public administration, the 
problems arising and hence their solutions, are 
becoming internationalized. Libraries are not ex- 
empt from this general rule and librarians 
should not be the last to realize its full impor- 
tance... .° 


The increasing need for library services and 
information throughout the world has sparked 
the development of plans for international 
centers and services in the library and infor- 
mation fields. Scientists, for example, are so 
concerned with the need for faster and better 
access to all publications that the Internation- 
al Council of Scientific Unions is cooperating 
with Unesco in a basic study of the possibility 
of setting up a world center for scientific in- 
formation. 

This again places libraries in a situation 
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where they must react to guidelines and proj- 
ects initiated by others. We must begin to 
view our international responsibilities and 
efforts in the broadest manner possible. I 
would hope, therefore, that steps can be taken 
during the coming year to initiate an Interna- 
tional Library/Reading Year which will pro- 
vide stimulation of interest in reading and 
libraries in all countries throughout the 
world. Such a project has been discussed in- 
formally with the International Federation of 
Library Associations, with some members of 
the Unesco staff, and with other interested 
groups. There is enough support and enthusi- 
asm for us to proceed with this long hoped 
for activity, which was also suggested by Em- 
erson Greenaway in his ALA presidential 
paper. 

Much can be done in every country to 
make available the advantages of education, 
social advancement, and culture through 
books and libraries. In order to have a solid 
base for interest.and support of libraries, it is 
imperative that library planning be a part of 
governmental, educational, and scientific struc- 
tures. An International Library/Reading 
Year can be an important medium for inject- 
ing libraries into the national bloodstream. At 
least one or two years would be needed in 
planning for such an international activity. It 
could be carried on cooperatively by interna- 
tional groups of librarians, publishers, and 
authors. Such a year should have substantive 
programs in each country including, for its 
library objectives: 

l. Gathering of fundamental data on 
libraries and library development in each 
country. 

2. Establishing library development plans 
for local, regional, and national units. 

3. Traveling exhibits of books and library 
activities. 

4. International exchanges of librarians. 

5. Sessions with government administra- . 
tors, educators, industry representatives, and 
others concerned with library services. 

6. Technical symposia and seminars on 
books and libraries. 

7. Training and information programs. 

8. Meetings between authors, publishers, 
editors, and booksellers. 

The planning and carrying out of all these 
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programs will need the continuing coopera- 
tion of publishers, authors, and booksellers. 


In conclusion 


When one begins to think of proposals for 
ALA, he becomes impressed with the vigor 
and variety of library interests. I hope that 
we can direct public attention to many of our 
new developments. Newspapers and popular 
writers enjoy comparing the clichéd “hair-in- 
a-bun librarian” of yesterday with the “play- 
mate chick” at a library computer console in 
the imagined library of tomorrow. Writers 
enjoy describing stack attendants on roller 
skates but generally ignore the progressive 
measures of that same library in meeting so- 
cial problems. 

Similarly slanted representations are made 
by promoters of computerization who take an 
all-or-none approach to libraries. For as far as 
any of us familiar with libraries can see, 
books will continue to be an important part of 
our responsibilities and resources. But we 
shouldn’t deny that computers, too, will aug- 
ment, expand, and advance our services to 
users. It is only by familiarizing ourselves 
with the potentialities and limitations of these 
new devices that we will be in a position to 
stress and support the human and social ac- 
tivities of our own and our users’ lives. 

Far more important than automation prob- 
lems are the challenges to our professional 
development and to our development of our 
profession. Effective librarians have always 
provided services beyond those of the middle- 
man who brings books and readers together. 
Good librarians have always served as trans- 
ducers—adding intellectual analysis, com- 
prehension, and interpretation to media and 
users. Our problem is more and more com- 
plex as a result of changes in knowledge as 
pointed out by George Steiner: “Everywhere, 
knowledge is splintering into intense special- 
ization, guarded by technical languages fewer 
and fewer of which can be mastered by any 
individual mind.” 

These individual limits are well known to 
us. But we also know that such intense spe- 
cializations in knowledge place greater and 
greater burdens on librarians who must be, in 
most cases, generalists. 

Paul Weiss gives us a feeling for the partic- 





ular balance we need in exploring and using 
all the devices we can find for our intellectual 
work: 


The effective pursuit of knowledge is intimately 
linked to the old virtue of disciplined research 
morale which will not countenance the substitu- 
tion of bigness for greatness, gadgets for intel- 
lect, projects for ideas, and man-hours for 
thought; although it must rely to the fullest on 
technical relief by gadgets and man-hours in 
those auxiliary services which do not require the 
intervention of a constructive mind.® 


Librarians have a special role in this 
“effective pursuit of knowledge,” both sharing 
in the pursuit themselves and aiding others in 
their search. Our challenges become greater 
as knowledge becomes more complex and as 
the multidisciplinary needs of users increase. 
William O. Baker, as a research scientist and 
administrator, predicts that “unlike material 
consumption—of food, clothing, housing, 
even, perhaps, of automobiles—there is prob- 
ably no limit to human needs for knowledge.” 

Librarians traditionally have labored to 
meet the quests of their readers for knowledge. 
Now a new generation of librarians, aided by 
unprecedented national recognition, better 
support, and challenging resources, will meet 
the insatiable intellectual needs of society by 
“libraries unlimited.” 
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San Francisco Conterence 


ALA’S conference week began with a “happening” at the San Francisco 
Public Library and ended with a fire at the hotel in which the inaugural 
banquet was being held. (The fire did not disrupt the banquet but caused 
one observer to comment that everyone there certainly seemed to be 
smoking a lot!) 

The first general session was affected somewhat by the time differ- 
ential for librarians from the East and Midwest who had arrived in San 
Francisco that same day. One of the speakers noted, when he began his 
speech at 9:05 P.M., that it really was 12:05 A.M. 

The “happening,” staged in honor of President Mary Gaver immedi- 
ately after the first general session, filled the library with music and 
dance—Philippine, Polynesian, Japanese, Mexican, Italian, and Scottish. 
Rock and roll bands also played, and there was a (psychedelic) light 
show. 

The weather was beautiful and bracing throughout the week, and 
San Francisco lived up to its reputation as a city of charm and culture. 
One Midwesterner was struck, first, by the cleanliness of the buildings— 
many of them white or pastel—and, second, by the hills, whose steepness 
has not been exaggerated. 

Competing successfully with the many distractions of the city were 
the many programs sponsored by various units of ALA, some of which 
are reported on succeeding pages. 

The most far-reaching action taken during the conference was the 
Council decision that ALA headquarters be moved from Chicago to 
Washington, D.C. Therefore, our report of the conference begins with a 
full account of the discussion preceding that.vote, followed by a resume 
of the rest of the Council sessions and of Executive Board action. Next, 
in order, are reports of the six preconferences, some program meetings, 


divisions, and committees and round tables. 


Council 


After more than an hour of discussion and 
parliamentary maneuvering, the ALA Council 
voted to move ALA headquarters from Chica- 
go to Washington, D.C. 

The vote occurred Tuesday morning near 
the end of Council’s Arst session, and Tuesday 
afternoon a petition for a mail vote to set 
aside the Council action was being circulated 
among the membership. 

The petition—17 pages containing the sig- 
natures of more than 300 members of the As- 
sociation—-was presented to ALA President 
Mary V. Gaver on Thursday. 

Friday morning, at the end of Council’s 
second session, President Gaver informed 
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Councilors that a separate mail ballot will be 
sent to all members in September. 

A membership vote was precisely the point 
that caused the parliamentary maneuvering 
and resultant lengthening of the first Council 
session. Councilors had before them two alter- 
native resolutions presented by the Executive 
Board Subcommittee on Space Needs: 1) to 
have a membership vote on the question of 
moving to Washington, with the result of that 
vote binding, or 2) to have a membership 
vote that would constitute a poll of opinion 
and would not be binding on Council. 

Councilors did not wish to put the matter 
before the membership without informing 
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members that Council approved the move to 
Washington. But if Council went on record as 
approving the move, the parliamentarian ad- 
vised them, it would constitute official, binding 
action, and the membership vote would be 
academic. 

The discussion began after Katherine 
Laich, chairman, presented the report of the 
Space Needs Subcommittee which favored the 
move to Washington and recommended that 
Council authorize a membership vote. 

Although a request was made then to 
amend the first alternative resolution, Joseph 
H. Reason, ALA second vice-president, who 
was presiding at the session, suggested to 
Councilors that the substance of the report be 
discussed before the alternative resolutions 
were considered. 

The first speaker was Keyes D. Metcalf, a 
past ALA president, who said he favored the 
move theoretically but felt it was inevitable 
that ALA would become more of a bureaucra- 
cy if located in Washington. “We don’t want 
to become a lobbying institution,” he said, 
and added that other associations have lost 
prestige because of lobbying activities. 

Robert R. MecClarren, Councilor-at-large, 
said he could see the advantages of the move 
and endorsed the recommendation for a mem- 
bership vote. However, he said, as an ALA 
member, he would not be ready to vote at this 
time, and he suggested that the vote be de- 
ferred until the members could receive more 
information. 

Edwin Castagna, Legislation Committee 
chairman, said he didn’t think bureaucracy 
would be any more accented in Washington 
than in Chicago. He said that he wanted an 
early vote, that the matter had been discussed 
and debated for a long time, and further delay 
would not serve any useful purpose. 

Mrs. Marietta Daniels Shepard, Councilor- 
at-large, said that bureaucracy is caused by 
ingrowth and isolation and that a Washington 
location would enable the Association to see 
the library in its proper place in American 
life. 

William W. Bryan, Illinois Library Associ- 
ation Councilor, also requested delay of 
Council action so that Councilors representing 
chapters could get instructions on voting. 


Eugene B. Jackson, Library Technology 





Program Advisory Committee chairman, said 
one of the most exciting reasons for moving is 
the possibility of an American Library Cen- 
ter and endorsed the move to Washington as 
“a move for unification of the profession.” 


The discussion concluded, Miss Laich 
moved her committee’s first alternative reso- 
lution—that there be a membership vote on 
the question of moving ALA headquarters to 
Washington, with the results of that vote 
binding. 

Father Jovian Lang, Councilor-at-large, 
asked that this resolution be amended so that 
the membership would know Council favored 
the move. The parliamentarian said that such 
an amendment could not be made because in 
effect this would constitute an action; since 
some confusion resulted from her statement, 
Alex Ladenson, Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee chairman, was asked to clarify it. 

Mr. Ladenson said that Council is ALA’s 
governing body, and its recommendations are 
binding. If Father Lang’s amendment were 
approved, Mr. Ladenson said, the membership 
vote would have no effect, for Council would 
already have approved the move and members 
would have to present a petition if they wished 
to rescind the action. 

After this explanation, Father Lang with- 
drew his motion, and Charles E. Reid, Coun- 
cilor-at-large, stated that Council is a repre- 
sentative body and that the matter under dis- 
cussion should be decided by Council and re- 
ferred to the membership only if Council 
could not agree. 

Harold S. Hacker, Councilor-at-large, said 
there should be a membership vote, but the 
membership should know Council’s position. 
He suggested that ballots be sent with Coun- 
cil’s “endorsement” of the move, and the 
members still would make the final decision. 

Mr. Ladenson said that this could not be 
done but suggested that Council could approve 
the move to Washington “subject to a favor- 
able referendum of the membership.” Mrs. 
Clark advised that Council, under the Consti- 
tution, could not take a definite vote for the 
move and still refer the matter to the member- 
ship. She pointed out, however, that informa- 
tion presenting both sides of the issue could be 
sent to the membership, placing the question 
of the move before the members for Council’s 
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guidance, as suggested by the second alterna- 
tive set forth in the report of the Space Needs 
Committee. 

The discussion went back to the floor, and 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, past ALA presi- 
dent, said Council should not ask the mem- 
bers to vote without informing them of Coun- 
cil’s opinion. 

Wyllis Wright, Executive Board member, 
pointed out that if Council approved the re- 
port of the Space Needs Subcommittee, it ob- 
viously would favor the move to Washington. 

Eric Moon, Councilor-at-large, said Council 
was relinquishing its leadership role. Council 
has had more opportunity to discuss and 
question this report, he said, and the member- 
ship should accept the guidance of Council. 

Then came a flurry of suggestions: 


An ALA member, Harold Apel of West 


Virginia, suggested that Council adopt the 
resolution authorizing a mail vote and then 
reconvene as a committee-of-the-whole to ex- 
press its opinion. Another non-Councilor sug- 
gested that the rules be suspended by unani- 
mous vote and was told that the constitution 
can’t be suspended. Eileen Thornton, Counci- 
lor-at-large, asked the chair if there was any 
device to get a straw vote response of 
Council. Mr. Castagna asked for a mail vote 
“with the recommendation of approval by the 
Council.” Robert L. Talmadge, Executive 
Board member, asked that Councilors “stand 
to indicate how they will vote.” 

At this point, the parliamentarian said that 
Council could only give its opinion by definite 
action, and Mrs. Shepard suggested tabling 
the motion and waiting for membership opin- 
ion. 

A. P. Marshall, Councilor-at-large, asked 

that the motion be changed so that Council 
could approve it. He said that under Article 
VI, Section 4(b) of the Constitution. Council 
has the authority to submit questions of policy 
to the membership, even if it has acted. 
' After a “platform conference,” Executive 
Director David H. Clift was called to the mi- 
crophone and offered the opinion that if 
Council, in line with Mr. Marshall’s sugges- 
tion, approved moving to Washington, that 
would settle the matter and there would be no 
policy matter to refer to the membership. 

Mr. Castagna said again that the matter 
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should be submitted to the membership “with 
the recommendation for approval by Coun- 
cil,” asking “Is recommendation taking ac- 
tion?” And Mr. Hacker asked, “How do we 
appeal the parliamentarian’s decision? Mr. 
Castagna’s suggestion is in order.” 

The chair ruled Mr. Castagna’s suggestion 
out of order, and Mr. Hacker moved to over- 
ride the chairman’s ruling. But Council voted 
to uphold the ruling of the chair. 

Council still was faced with the problem of 
finding a way to let the membership know its 
opinion, and a non-Councilor suggested 
adopting the resolution for a membership 
vote and then circulating a petition advocat- 
ing the move. John F. Anderson, chairman of 
the Committee on ALA Chapter Relation- 
ships, said it appeared that Council wanted to 
influence the vote of the membership. 

And then another non-Councilor, the presi- 
dent of the Idaho Library Association, went 
to the microphone and told Council to make 
up its mind. The discussion had already ex- 
tended well into the time when the member- 
ship was supposed to be having its meeting, he 
said, and “the membership will overturn your 
decision if it feels like it.” And Jesse Shera, of 
the Ohio Library Association, said, “Everyone 
wants to vote for it—go ahead.” 

The original motion—for a binding mem- 
bership vote—was then defeated. Whereupon, 
Executive Board member John Dawson 
moved that Council vote to move ALA head- 
quarters to Washington, D.C. His motion was 
approved by a voice vote, with a majority of 
Councilors clearly favoring the motion. 

The full report of the Space Needs Subcom- 
mittee favoring the move to Washington, an 
article opposing the move by several of the 
petitioners, and a sample ballot will be pub- 
lished in the September ALA Bulletin. 


First Council Session 


In her final report to Council, President 
Gaver discussed recent changes at the U.S. 
Office of Education, emphasizing that the 
Library Services Division “is not just another 
library operation of whose administration we 
may or may not approve” but a federal office 
whose effective operation “is essential to our 
own effectiveness.” 

She viewed the decentralization of USOE as 
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“a prime opportunity for librarians to set up 
a real two way dialogue” with their colleagues 
in other educational specialties and said that 
recruitment of top staff for professional posi- 
tions in USOE is “vital.” 

Miss Gaver also discussed a “growing con- 
cern” that ALA has not concerned itself ag- 
gressively enough in matters of employee wel- 
fare and said that most of the effective work 
in this area had been done by unions not by 
professional associations. She added that she 
hoped to see action initiated along this line by 
the Executive Board. 

Miss Gaver spoke of the need for “light- 
ening the administrative structure and deci- 
sion-making process of ALA so as to make it 
more effective in serving the needs of the 
profession and the Association.” Serious at- 
tention must be given to the question of how 
long-range planning of programs with judi- 
cious and discriminating decisions can be 
effected, she said. 

In this regard, she reported that a special 
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ALA Honors Verner Clapp 


The quickest and happiest vote by the ALA 
Council during its San Francisco meetings 
came when Verner W. Clapp received an hon- 
orary life membership in ALA. The citation 
read: 

“Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., who has expanded 
all that he learned in thirty years of service in 
the Library of Congress into a universal in- 
terest in all phases of librarianship, who has 
exhibited wisdom and imagination in sup- 
porting present library activities and pro- 
jecting the activities of the future, and who is 
not content with being the support of the ac- 
tivities of others, has continuously given of 
himself both in the development of the under- 
takings supported by the Council and in the 
necessary routine drudgery of the organiza- 
tional work of the American Library Associa- 
tion. For these reasons, and because of the 
affection and respect in which he is held by 
all of us, the Association proudly welcomes 
him to honorary membership.” 








Executive Board subcommittee, headed by 
ALA Treasurer Ralph Blasingame, has recom- 
mended a study of the use of time of execu- 
tive officers and methods by which more time 
for planning can be secured. Miss Gaver sug- 
gested that greater responsibility might be as- 
signed to the headquarters staff, and she urged 
making better use of the abilities of ALA’s 
two vice-presidents. 

“There is no simple answer to the question 
of how to make our growing and complex as- 
sociation function effectively,” she concluded. 

Council approved the revision of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights, which was presented by 
Ervin Gaines, chairman of the INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM COMMITTEE. The committee had 
made two minor changes in the version which 
appeared in the April issue of the ALA 
Bulletin: 

Paragraph 5 now reads: “The rights of an 
individual to the use of a library should not 
be denied or abridged because of his age, 
race, religion, national origins, or social or 
political views.” One word in paragraph 6 
was changed, from “providing” to “pro- 
vided.” 

Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, chairman of the 
Ap Hoc COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEGRO STUDENTS IN THE LIBRARY PROFESSION, 
reported that, after an informal survey by her 
committee, it was estimated that 4 per cent of 
the graduates of accredited library schools in 
the years 1962-66 were Negroes. When At- 
lanta University was excluded from the count, 
the number dropped to 2 per cent. 

The committee recommends that the ALA 
recruitment network utilize the services of 
Negro librarians when possible. Mrs. Jones 
reported plans for a pilot recruitment project 
with a staff of ten recruiters who would work 
in teams of two, one Negro and one white. 
The teams would visit 96 predominantly 
Negro colleges over a period of two years. 

Publication and distribution of a pictorial 
booklet is being planned by the committee with 
the cooperation of the National Urban League. 
Stephen Wright, president of the United Negro 
College Fund, has made suggestions relative to 
securing funds for a scholarship program for 
qualified Negro students. 

Mrs. Jones noted that some Negro studenis 
do not have the educational background nec- 
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essary for admission to library schocls. It is 
recommended, in view of the manpower prob- 
lem, she said, that library schools consider 
making provision for the necessary remedial 
work required to raise the scholarship levels 
of promising Negro and white students with 
educational deficiencies. 

Several recommendations of the Ap Hoc 
COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF 
LIBRARIES were presented by the chairman, 
Helen M. Brown. Recommendations included— 

that a series of pilot projects be developed 
demonstrating the education of teachers in the 
selection and use of library materials under 
optimum conditions; 

that ALA initiate a study to establish the 
norms of library instruction at each level 
from elementary school through college; 

that LED encourage library schools to em- 
phasize within their curricula for all students 
instruction in the best methods of teaching 
the use of library materials; 

that libraries seek local, state, and federal 
funding of media applications for staff or pa- 
tron training; 

that state library agencies cooperate with 
other educational agencies in fostering con- 
tinuing reading improvement programs; 

that ALA embark upon a dynamic public 
relations program directed toward the motiva- 
tion of individuals to the use of libraries; 

and that a strong standing committee on 
instruction in the use of libraries be estab- 
lished. 

Council approved an amendment to the by- 
laws, Article I, Membership, which provides 
that all institutional members receive the ALA 
Membership Directory as a perquisite of mem- 
bership. 

The application for chapter status from the 
Guam Library Association was approved. 

The brief Membership Meeting which was 
convened after the first Council session began 
with quick approval of the changes in the by- 
laws providing all institutional members with 
the ALA Membership Directory. Another 
change, in Article IX, Committees, allowing 
members of awards juries to be reappointed, 
approved by Council at Midwinter, also was 
ratified by the membership. 

' A member then went to the microphone to 
complain about the length of Council meet- 
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ings, which always precede the membership 
meeting, and said that he wanted the member- 
ship meeting to be scheduled “at a time when 
there is someone around to attend it.” 

There was some discussion of allowing 
members to join three divisions instead of 
two after paying basic dues, and a recommen- 
dation for consideration of this was referred to 
Council by a vote of the members present. 

Doris Roberts, Richland, Washington, Pub- 
lic Library, asked for publication of the 
names of all groups contributing to the Wash- 
ington Office, not just those who contribute at 
the Council meetings. 

The meeting concluded with remarks by 
Albert Williams, interim Councilor for the 
Guam Library Association. 


Second Council Session 


Council approved the revision of a second 
major ALA document, the “Goals for Ac- 
tion,” which will be published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

“Provisional Minimum Performance Stan- 
dards for Binding Used in Libraries” also 
was approved, after questions from Counci- 
lors elicited the information that four ma- 
chines for testing bindings in accordance with 
the standards are in existence—-one commer- 
cially available in Chicago—and that another 
has been ordered by a private binder. It also 
was suggested that with approval of the stan- 
dards, there might be action to implement 
them. 

Another report from the INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM COMMITTEE was approved, relating 
to recently revealed secret subsidies to pub- 
lishers by the United States Information 
Agency and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The ALA president was directed to forward 
a request from ALA to the President of the 
United States and other federal officials that 
all such sponsorship of publications “be dis- 
closed in a suitable manner,” including 
acknowledgment of financial assistance. 

Ervin Gaines, committee chairman, also re- 
ported the conclusions of the preconference 
on “Intellectual Freedom and the Teenager” 
that young people have the same right of 
access to books as adults, that a legal defense 
fund should be established for librarians, that 
the Intellectual Freedom Office be established 
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at headquarters, and that ALA undertake a 
study of the effects of reading on behavior. 

Council also approved three resolutions 
presented by Marion Milczewski, chairman of 
the INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
one of which directed the ALA executive di- 
rector to convey to the Secretary of State 
ALA’s concern with U.S. libraries abroad and 
a request for an impartial study of their pur- 
pose, role, operation, staffing, book collections, 
services, and administration. 

The other resolutions 1) commended the 
U.S. Committee for Unicef in establishing an 
Information Center on Children’s Cultures 
(a library) and 2) urged librarians to observe 
1968 as International Year for Human Rights. 

Mr. Milezewski reported that the Executive 
Board had voted to establish an ALA Inter- 
national Relations Office in Washington, D.C., 
in addition to the present headquarters office. 

Robert Sheridan, chairman of the COMMIT- 
TEE ON ORGANIZATION, presented a recom- 
mendation from COO that Council adopt a 
“Position Paper on the Status of Round Tables 
in the American Library Association” in order 
to clarifv the status of round tables for those 
areas not covered in the Constitution and By- 
laws. 

Council did adopt the “Position Paper” but 
deferred action on the establishment of a 
Library Research Round Table after Verner 
Clapp, District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion Councilor, suggested that Council did not 
have enough information to act at that time 
and Margaret Ayrault, Councilor-at-large, 
said that the establishment of the round table 
and of an ALA Committee on Research 
should be considered at the same time. 

Council approved two other recommenda- 
tions of COO, 1) that membership regulations 
be changed to permit a member to belong to 
any two divisions of ALA after paying his 
basic dues and 2) that a standing Committee 
on Instruction of Libraries be established 
with the following statement of functions: 


To review on a continuing basis activities within 
ALA on instruction in the use of libraries and 
to coordinate them with the activities of other 
agencies; to recommend activities to the appro- 
priate units of ALA and to encourage their im- 
plementation; to coordinate these activities 
within the Association; to conduct studies or 





promote research of more than divisional con- 
cern; and to act as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on significant programs of instruction. 


The report of Charles Gosnell, chairman of 
the COMMITTEE on Copyricut Issues, which 
Council approved, endorsed the proposal for a 
national commission on copyright, “provided 
that library interests are represented in the 
appointments, and provided that, in the inter- 
im, restrictive legislation be not adopted, but 
that these issues be referred to the commis- 
sion for consideration.” 

President Gaver reported that the Executive 
Board has voted to provide legal counsel to 
ALA’s copyright committee on its request, to 
carry forward further cooperative planning 
with the publishers, to support the National 
Library of Medicine, and to carry out a cam- 
paign of support of the ALA point of view 
before Congress. 

In other Council action, the report of the 
AWARDS COMMITTEE that the Aurienne Award, 
whose funds are exhausted, be discontinued as 
an ALA award was adopted. The application 
of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION for 
affiliation with ALA was approved, and 
Brother Alexander F. Thomas was introduced 
as interim Councilor. President Gaver re- 
ported that John A. Fisher, Wyoming Library 
Association Councilor, and Councilors-at- 
large Gladys L. Lees and Anne Edmonds had 
been appointed to the Councr. NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE. 

Everett Moore, chairman of the PUB- 
LISHING BOARD, reported that the Executive 
Board had approved a study to determine the 
advantages and disadvantages of combining 
the business aspects of various ALA periodi- 
cal publications and that the Publishing 
Board had recommended an overall pub- 
lishing cost study. 

Mr. Moore also reported that the Pub- 
lishing Board had received many comments 
from members concerning the ALA Bulletin, 
“weighted toward some kind of disapproval,” 
and that a subcommittee had recommended a 
number of radical changes in the nature and 
style of ALA’s official journal. 

Other information reports to Council in- 
cluded a strong plea from C. Walter Stone, 
chairman of the AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE, 
for more support by ALA of audio-visual 
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activities within the Association. 

Keith Doms, chairman of the SPECIAL 
COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM oF ACCESS 
TO LIBRARIES, reported that the committee is 
planning a questionnaire “to gather current 
information and opinions which will help to 
provide a framework for specific study pro- 
posals and priority ratings and 2) to ascer- 
tain the readiness of library officials to study, 
plan, and implement programs leading to im- 
proved access to library service.” 

Edwin Castagna, chairman of the LESISLA- 
TION COMMITTEE, noted that there is “little 
prospect of substantial immediate gamms in 
terms of legislation and funds.” 

At the conclusion of the second Council 
session, the following contributions from state 
library associations were made to the ALA 
Washington Office: Florida, $500; Nebraska, 
$200; Maryland, $100; Illinois, $200; Dela- 
ware, $100; Colorado, $100; Virginia, $100; 
Idaho, $100; Alabama, $100; and Penrsylva- 
nia, $250. The Catholic Library Association 
contributed $200. 

Executive Director David Clift reported the 
official attendance at conference as 8025. 


Executive Board 


The 1966-67 and 1967-68 Executive Boards 
largely devoted their meetings to matters 
covered elsewhere in this conference high- 
lights issue and to forming recommendations, 
following meetings with various unit repre- 
sentatives, concerning the Council’s agenda. 

It determined that for its own use, in addi- 
tion to the full minutes of the board’s meet- 
ings, a Memorandum of Action should here- 
after be promptly prepared and distributed to 
members of the board. The board also adopt- 
ed as policy the requirement that its docket, 
with full documentation, be placed in its 
hands no later than two weeks before its 
meetings, and that any docket items received 
after 24 days preceding its meetings must be 
admitted or rejected by the board at its first 
session of particular meetings. These stipula- 
tions were also applied to the dockets of meet- 
ings of the board’s subcommittees and the 
Council. The last weeks in April and October 
were approved as guides for scheduling future 
spring and fall board meetings. 

The board regretfully cancelled arrange- 
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ments to hold the 1970 annual conference in 
Seattle in view of the lack of sufficient hotel 
rooms, and Detroit was substituted as the 
conference site for that year. However, it was 
hoped that suitable arrangements can be made 
instead to hold the 1971 Midwinter Meeting 
in Seattle. In response to comments from 
Council and the membership, it was decided 
to make every effort to alter the meeting 
schedule approved by the Kansas City Confer- 
ence Program Committee upon staff recom- 
mendation so as to continue the recently estab- 
lished practice of holding the Council/Execu- 
tive Board Information Meeting at breakfast 
before the first Council session and to hold a 
membership meeting independent of a Council 
session. 

President Gaver’s appointment of Archie L. 
McNeal as an at-large member of Pebco for a 
three-year term was approved, as were Presi- 
dent Mohrhardt’s appointments of Bella E. 
Shachtman to the Headquarters Visiting 
Committee, Willard O. Youngs to the board’s 
Personnel Subcommittee—each two-year ap- 
pointments—and Mrs. Carma Leigh to the 
board’s Standing Committee on Honorary 
Membership. 

To the Trustees of the ALA Endowment 
Funds, the board reelected Holden K. Farrar, 
Smith Barney and Company, Chicago, for the 
three-year term expiring August 31, 1970. 
The board also nominated to the American 
Library in Paris Board of Trustees for elec- 
tion by that body, Herbert H. Lank, presi- 
dent, DuPont Company of Canada, Ltd., and 
R. Alfred Max, editor and publisher of Reali- 
ties, publisher of Connaisance des Artes, En- 
terprise, and TOP, administrator of Institute 
Francaise d’Opinion Publique in Paris, and 
mayor of LaGarde-Freinet since 1959. 

The board established a subcommittee to 
study the functions of the office of second 
vice-president and in principle approved the 
idea of providing one-fourth released time for 
the president, including additional fringe 
benefits involved in such released time, but 
deferred financial consideration until the fall 
board meeting. 

It also established two special committees 
of one-year’s duration to study the mat- 
ters of follow-up action to implement the Na- 
tional Inventory and the Manpower programs 
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of Presidents Castagna and Gaver and the 
desirability of a congress of U.S. library asso- 
ciations. 

Resulting from the Council consideration of 
headquarters location and its wish to put the 
question before the membership with its recom- 
mendation, for which there is no present pro- 
vision in the Constitution and Bylaws, the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee was 
asked to consider the merits of providing for 
referenda in the Association’s Constitution 
and to frame an appropriate amendment. 

The board approved a General Funds bud- 
get of $1,436,855 and expenditures from Pub- 
lishing Funds of $1,424,412, having accepted 
Pebco’s recommendations for eliminating 
some $81,000 from the 1967-68 request bud- 
get to arrive at a balanced budget for 
1967-68. Upon recommendation of Pebco, the 
board awarded the J. Morris Jones—World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award for 
1967-68 to ACRL’s Junior College Libraries 
Section, for its proposed Junior College 
Library Information Center ($15,000), and 
to ALTA, for its project for Strengthening, 
Revitalizing, and Organizing State Trustee 
Associations ($9000). 





The AASL School Library Manpower Proj- 
ect Proposal, developed by AASL in coopera- 
tion with the Library Education Division and 
LAD’s Personnel Section and Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Office for Recruitment to “attack 
three aspects of the problem of developing 
school library manpower fully and utilizing it 
properly in order to redefine the concept of 
school librarianship and to develop an educa- 
tional program geared to the new concept” 
over a five-year period at a total cost of 
$1,163,718, was approved on recommendation 
of the four units concerned and the Office for 
Research and Development. The executive di- 
rector was authorized to seek grant funding. 

The executive director was also authorized 
to seek, under recently established financial 
procedures, a grant to support legal studies of 
the copyright law by the Committee on Copy- 
right Issues and to seek outside financial as- 
sistance to supplement the 1967-68 J. Morris 
Jones—World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award to ACRL’s Junior College Libraries 
Section in order to make the Junior College 
Library Information Center, which the award 
establishes, a full-time activity for one year.— 


David H. Clift. 


Members of Council—1967-—-71 Term 


Members of the ALA Council for the 1967— 
71 term whose election was announced at the 
San Francisco Conference, are: ROBERT E. LEE, 
Library School, Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Emporia; Ropert H. Buackpurn, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Library; KENNETH F. 
Doucuac, Public Libraries, Maryland State 
Department of Education, Baltimore; JEAN 
ELIZABETH LOWRIE, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo; ANDREW J. Eaton, Washington Univer- 
sity Libraries, St. Louis; Witt1am $S, Bubp- 
INGTON, John Crerar Library, Chicago; 
EVELYN LEvy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; CAROLYN CRAWFORD, School Libraries 
and Instructional Materials, Hawaii State 
Department of Education, Honolulu State; C. 
Donato Coox, Columbia University Library 
School, New York; Epwin G. Jackson, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Public Library; James W. PIRIE, 
Lewis and Clark College Library, Portland, 
Ore.; PHILIP SMYTHE OciLviE, North Caro- 


lina State Library, Raleigh; Davip E. ESTES, 
Emory University Library, Atlanta; Mrs. 
Ruru Hitt Vicuers, Horn Book Magazine, 
Boston; SARAH DowLIN Jones, Goucher Col- 
lege Library, Towson, Md.; Sara L. SIEBERT, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; JAMES 
O. WALLACE, San Antonio College Library; 
Mrs. Ruru SHeagan Howarp, First U.S. 
Army Area, Headquarters Library, Fort 
George G. Meade, Md.; EFFIE LEE Morris, 
Children’s Services, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary; MARGARET M. Mutt, Central Library, 
Minneapolis Public Library; Wituiam T. 
Peters, Detroit Public Library; MEtvin J. 
Voict, University of California Library-—San 
Diego, La Jolla; HELEN T. Yast, American 
Hospital Association Library, Chicago; MIL- 
DRED K. Smock, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Public 
Library; Mary Louise Mann, Secondary 
School Libraries, Metropolitan School District, 
Washington Township, Indianapolis. 

eee 
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San Francisco Conference 


Preconferences 
The World of Storytelling 


With traditional storytelling to school-age 
children declining perceptibly and underprivi- 
leged children emerging as part of new au- 
diences for whom children’s librarians must 
feel responsible, a topic as overworked as sto- 
rytelling may have seemed an irrelevant 
choice in 1967. 

Storytelling, however, is sure-fire fare for 
most traditionally trained children’s librar- 
ians. They came to the Children’s Serviczs Di- 
vision institute anticipating entertainment, in- 
spiration, discussion of a well-loved subject, 
and a chance to visit with friends. Entertained 
and inspired they were, and, in addition, they 
were taught, tested, and challenged. 

The most important single result of the ses- 
sions was a strong resurgence of faith in the 
values of storytelling in this machine-mad so- 
ciety. If the old storytelling audiences don’t 
come to the library, go out and find them—on 
the street, in the alleys, in the park. Reestab- 
lish personal contact through storytelling. 
While the isolation of plug-in entertainment 
continues to draw the child, he needs and 
wants to understand his past, his peers, and 
himself through the ‘direct but subtle rela- 
tionship possible in storytelling. 

Just as creative literature can rescue chil- 
dren from the dehumanizing influences of the 
computer, so storytelling in its simplest form 
may bring to the child a sense of sharing, of 
beauty, of identity, and a familiarity with the 
patterns of human emotion. 

Folklorist Robert A. Georges spoke instruc- 
tively on the forms of oral communication, 
the human (universal) and social (culture 
bound) elements of the folktale. He reminded 
the group that the majority of folktales of the 
world, fraught as they are with incest, murder, 
adultery, and revenge, were never intended for 
children, but encouraged storytellers to exam- 
ine many reliable editions and select a version 
of a story that they liked—subjectively. 

One of several speakers who took “senti- 
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mental journeys” into their storytelling past, 
Frances Clarke Sayers recalled the names and 
stories of great tellers she has known. With 
humor, vitality, and warmth, she called for a 
nationwide revival of commitment to tradi- 
tional storytelling, to give today’s child a 
knowledge of his emotional, psychological, 
and social past. 

Three fine storytellers demonstrated a vari- 
ety of styles in both selection and delivery. 
Especially hypnotic was the telling by Molly 
Regan of the mystical and lovely folktale, 
“The Buried Moon.” 

Myra Cohn Livingston, poet and author, 
took the audience on a search for poems which 
could be used with the three stories. She rec- 
ommended the selection of poems which would 
preserve the spirit and tone of the story, al- 
though they might differ in subject. 

Padraic Colum, noted author of The Gold- 
en Fleece, nostalgically described the ideal 
setting for storytelling as a small room with a 
fire in the hearth and an old man seated near 
the fire telling stories to a group of children 
and adults. The story, according to Mr. 
Colum, would not be dramatic or histrionic, 
but a natural part of the end of a busy day, 
when mood and tempo are tuned to quiet and 
listening. 

There seemed to be some difference of feel- 
ing in the concept of “pure storytelling” be- 
tween the folklorist and the children’s librari- 
an. From the folklorist’s point of view, stories 
are always told in a natural, rambling, relaxed 
sort of way. Professional children’s librarians 
/storytellers talked about “honing and pol- 
ishing” the story to perfection and “present- 
ing the story.” The latter, of course, did agree 
that the story should be told with few gim- 
micks or props and should become “a part of 
you” before you attempt to tell it. 

A panel of children’s librarians and a chil- 
dren’s book editor discussed subjects such as 
“Is storytelling an end in itself, or a means to 
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an end?” “What about volunteer storytell- 
ers?” “Does use of other media signal the end 
of traditional storytelling?” “What version to 
tell?” “Can we justify storytelling in terms of 
staff time?” These questions provided discus- 
sion material for small groups of librarians 
who concluded that storytelling provides a 
pause in time—a ritual in continuity which 
the child needs—that volunteers should be su- 
pervised in both selection and telling, that sto- 
rytelling needs no justification in our present 





decade, and, since it has survived radio and 
television, it is likely to live on wherever chil- 
dren’s librarians wish to share with children 
the basic truths of human experience. 
To end the conference on an appropriately 
rhythmical note, Mrs. Winnifred Crossley, 
Children’s Services Division president, and 
Mrs. Mae Durham, chairman of the precon- 
ference planning committee, led the eager au- 
dience in a rollicking evening of folksinging, 
stories, and dancing.—Dorothy Anderson. 


Orientation of the Out-of-School Adult 
to the Use of Public Libraries 


A stunning program booklet set the tone for 
the workshop on orientation, sponsored by 
the Adult Services Division/Reference Ser- 
vices Division Committee on Orientation, with 
the cooperation of the Public Library Associ- 
ation. The program booklet was designed by 
H. Crane Day, consultant for the workshop 
exhibits. 

In his opening remarks, Richard Parsons, 
chairman of the Orientation Committee, star- 
tled the audience when he quoted an elec- 
tronics expert who said, “You [librarians] 
build modern-looking buildings out of brick 
or stone, with picture windows. You have 
wall-to-wall carpeting, restful colors, and nice 
teak furniture. But your orientation methods 
are still in the 19th century.” 

A discerning analysis of responses to a 
questionnaire distributed nationally to public 
libraries in 1965 was given by Kathleen Molz, 
editor of Wilson Library Bulletin, in her ad- 
dress on “The State of the Art of Public 
Library Orientation.” 

She noted that librarians had answered the 
questionnaire and suspected that an entirely 
different set of answers might have been given 
if the public had been polled. The librarians’ 
description of many adults as hesitant, bewil- 
dered, reluctant, ignorant, and fearful about 
using the library, she said, revealed problems 
that transcend orientation. 

In conclusion, Miss Molz suggested that 
“libraries should regard their orientation pro- 
grams as a means by which intellectual life is 
furthered and replenished; library orientation 
is a way by which unfamiliarity can be less- 


ened, by which anxiety and tension can be al- 
layed. It is at best a skilled and tactful pre- 
sentation of the specialist’s knowledge in 
terms that the layman can grasp; it is part of 
the library’s entire public relations program; 
it is a combination of many factors, some of 
which may be mechanically oriented and 
others not.” 

Experts from fields outside librarianship 
stirred the imagination of the group with 
their artistic, colorful, effective—and scien- 
tifically sound—ideas and illustrations of 
what is being done in other fields. 

Barbara Stauffacher, graphic arts specialist, 
whose subject was signs and symbols, and H. 
Crane Day, of Image Makers, who spoke on 
color psychology, showed examples of signs, 
symbols, and color actually in use on streets 
and in buildings. They discussed color sym- 
bolism, the effect of colors on people, and the 
ways of using color and signs to achieve de- 
sired results. 

Grant Reames, chief store planner for Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., in his talk on “Trafhe Flow 
and Layout,” shared with the group mer- 
chandising techniques and traffic-flow studies 
which hold exciting implications for libraries. 
Mr. Reames highlighted many ways in which 
the problems of moving people through an 
area, making one’s wares visible, and placing 
key sales items strategically are parallel in a 
store and in a library. 

The next day the group considered princi- 
ples and criteria for developing and evaluat- 
ing materials, techniques, and devices for or- 
ientation. 
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Three members of the Orientation Commit- 
tee presented criteria for brochures, signs, 
symbols, color coding, and electronic and au- 
diovisual equipment, which were then dis- 
cussed by small grcups. Criteria given for 
effective brochures included five “musis” for 
copy writers: You must make people see, 
read, understand, believe, and want your 
product. Some of the criteria for signs, sym- 
bols, and color coding in libraries were: 
Signs must be visible and attention-getting, 
legible, distinctive, informative, simple, and 
uncluttered. 

To guide librarians in selecting electronic 
and audiovisual equipment for use in library 
orientation, several items, such as filmstrips 
and projectors, random-access and dual-access 
equipment, rear projectors, and others were 


described, compared, and shown. The audience 
was advised to think of the message one 
wants to get across when deciding on the type 
of equipment. 

A summary of the conclusions of the 
groups should include these points: 

l. Orientation methods need to move out 
of yesterday into tomorrow. 

2. We need to use skills of specialists in 
color, design, and communication. 

3. We need to adopt new ideas used outside 
the library field. 

4. We need to be aware of the changes in 
character of our library patrons by con- 
tinuing studies of the user. 

5. Let’s experiment, mix and match media, 
change things around, test results, and com- 
municate.—Margaret C. Hannigan. 


Junior College Libraries: Development, 


Needs, and Perspectives 


Effective library development in junior col- 
leges was discussed by librarians and educa- 
tors meeting with state and federal govern- 
ment officials and architects in a preconfer- 
ence held on the campus of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

The list of sponsors included the ACRL Ju- 
nior College Libraries Section, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the Clearing- 
house for Junior CoLege Information and the 
School of Library Service and University 
Library of UCLA, in cooperation with the 
Library Administration Division. More than 
thirty states, Canada, and Puerto Rico were 
represented among the almost 250 partici- 
pants. 

In the keynote address, Tulio L. Bortolazzo, 
College of San Mateo, related the role of the 
library to the distinctive characteristics of the 
junior college. The wide range of ability 
among students on a junior college campus 
makes the library different from the tradition- 
al academic library. | 

A panel of librarians and administrators 
spoke of library problems in the development 
of a new campus. The need for new guidelines 
for junior college likraries, which would em- 
phasize quality and assist in the evaluation of 
libraries, was stressed. 
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The second day’s program opened with il- 
lustrations of how the library supports in- 
struction in the system of Hawaiian commu- 
nity colleges and in a Michigan junior college 
with a more traditional approach to library 
services. 

Hawaii’s community colleges are being de- 
veloped on an existing network of technical 
schools under a master plan which places 
them under the overall administration of the 
University of Hawaii. The importance of cur- 
rent periodicals and audiovisual materials in 
helping the vocational-technical student and 
the nonbook-oriented student to learn was 
stressed. A basic booklist geared to these in- 
stitutions places as many audiovisual materi- 
als in the smallest college as in the largest. 

In the second discussion, it was suggested 
that the library’s role and development are 
tied to the institution’s fiscal support and 
philosophical attitude toward libraries. Where 
the library is an integral part of the learning 
process, the college librarians will be- thor- 
oughly integrated into the total college pro- 
gram. 

Education for junior college librarianship 
was discussed in the afternoon. Norman E. 
Tanis, Kansas State College, made various as- 
sumptions about the nature of junior college 
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librarianship, which combines aspects of pub- 
lic, special, school, and academic librarian- 
ship. The fifth-year degree program with its 
core curriculum, he said, can be supplemented 
by brief institutes, workshops, and other spe- 
cial programs geared to junior college prob- 
lems which are shared by the whole commu- 
nity. He said a head librarian has a personal 
obligation for continuing self-education so as 
to be alert to advances in library science and 
other areas that pertain to the junior college 
library. 

A panel of library educators discussed what 
the library schools can do to prepare people 
for service in junior college libraries. The 
panel was primarily concerned with the fifth- 
year degree and a possible certificate program 
beyond that degree which would involve 
courses in other disciplines besides library 


The newly-formed Information Science and 
Automation Division held a preconference In- 
stitute on Library Automation to review the 
state of the art of library automation today and 
the prospects for the future. 

The institute was cosponsored by the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division and 
the Library Administration Division, in co- 
operaton with the Information Retrieval Com- 
mittee of the Reference Services Division. 

Various sessions were devoted to particular 
areas of library automation, identifying the 
general types of systems that are now oper- 
ating in each area and discussing particular 


Approximately 500 persons attended the pre- 
conference institute on Library Buildings, 
sponsored by the Library Administration Di- 
vision in cooperation with the Information 
Science and Automation Division. 

At the opening general session, Joseph 
Becker, of EDUCOM, projected a reduction 
of space requirements for computerized oper- 
ations in libraries. He noted that in the future 
computers may go out of sight, as well as out 
of the building, with a terminal in the library 
capable of communicating with computers 





science. Questions indicated a strong interest 
in the library technician program. 

In another session, John B. Nance, Fuller- 
ton Junior College, recommended that the 
library become a psychodelic experience for 
the students, defining psychodelic to mean an 
experience that is pleasing to the senses and 
one that makes sense to the inner man. 

In a discussion of library facilities and 
equipment, there was a call for a new kind of 
architect who would lead a team of experts in 
developing facilities appropriate to the goals of 
the institution and a suggestion that facilities 
be human in scale so that the humans using it 
could relate to the library. 

The preconference included a tour of ju- 
nior college libraries and a demonstration of 
microform equipment.—Mrs. Ruth Christen- 
sen. 


Library Automation 


systems. 

The institute featured a half day’s instruc- 
tion in library systems analysis by Edward 
Chapman and Paul St. Pierre, of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, for which a manual of 
systems analysis was furnished to each partici- 
pant. Exhibits by data processing equipment 
manufacturers demonstrated actual library 
systems and provided “hands-on” experience 
for those attending. 

The proceedings of the institute will be 
published by the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment. Participants in the institute will receive 
complimentary copies. 


Library Buildings 


elsewhere, leading to networks of communica- 
tions between libraries of all kinds. 

Robert Rohlf, Library of Congress, present- 
ed several considerations for planning the fu- 
ture library: 

1. Storage buildings may house much ma- 
terial, with more information sent out of the 
library. 

2. Branch libraries may increase in num- 
ber and decrease in size, with the ability to 
interrogate library files from a distance. 

3. More individual study space, with elec- 
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tronic carrels, will require adequate electric 
wiring, as well as the architect’s solution to 
the aesthetic appearance of libraries. 

4. Buildings will require a three-duct 
underfloor system to provide electrical capaci- 
ty for a computer age. 

5. A computer center in the library re- 
quires a raised floor, with air conditioning to 
each machine. 

6. The illumination level in libraries must 
decrease in areas where viewing machines are 
used. 

7. Cost of planning for full automation will 
increase building costs by $1 to $4 a square 
foot. 

Librarians are urged to plan for the future 
with imagination and give to architects and 
engineers the challenge of solving the techni- 
cal problems involved in library automation. 
—Helen A. Young. 

On the following days, type-of-library ses- 
sions were held. 

The program for the college and university 
libraries included, in addition to the review of 
building plans, a session on audio design for 
academic libraries, which was held at Stan- 
ford University, following which there was a 
tour of the J. Henry Meyer Memorial Library. 


The sessions on hospital, institutional, and 
special libraries covered the potential of auto- 
mated procedures in libraries and their effect 
upon the design of the building. The special 
problems of libraries in penal institutions 
were discussed, and the importance of site 
within the institution and relationships within 
the library were noted. New concepts in the 
design of correctional libraries were dis- 
cussed, and new approaches in hospital library 
design were analyzed. 

The public library sessions concerned 
themselves with the research and implementa- 
tion required for the development of a strong 
building program, from community analysis 
to financing library construction. 

At the sessions devoted to school libraries, 
all presentations and panel discussions cen- 
tered on the quarters and equipment required 
for the new multimedia approach in education 
and the emphasis on individualization of in- 
struction. The need for involvement of key 
personnel was pointed out, and a wide range 
of “hardware” was shown, ranging from sim- 
ple duplication devices to complex video and 
auditory dial access systems. 

The proceedings of the institute will be 
published. 


Techniques of Special Collections 


The preconference sponsored by the Rare 
Books Section of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries attracted 150 librari- 
ans and booksellers to the Stanford Univer- 
sity campus. 

Panel presentations covered methods of dis- 
posing of duplicate and unwanted materials, 
exhibition techniques, and valuation and ap- 
praisal. 

In the first discussion, on disposing of un- 
wanted materials, the literature on duplicate 
disposal was reviewed back to 1694. One 
speaker suggested a need for “broker deal- 
ers,” who would sell a library’s unwanted 
books at 20 to 25 per cent commission—at an 
auction, great books bring great prices but 
the rest may go for little. 

The session on exhibition techniques in- 
cluded a description of exhibition devices— 
cases, cradles, and stands. One speaker de- 
scribed the problems of a “poor library,” 
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which often must borrow materials to set up a 
good exhibit. The UCLA policy of exhibiting 
only its own material was discussed. An in- 
structional department usually is involved, 
and exhibits are changed often so that there 
are at least twenty shows a year. 

The large number of complex variables 
with which an appraiser must deal was dis- 
cussed at a third session. One speaker stressed 
the point that “fair market value” is a matter 
of opinion, an average. There are really three 
kinds of valuation: for insurance, for estate 
taxes, and for income taxes. If these valua- 
tions are honest, they should be approximate- 
ly the same. It was stated that the most im- 
portant factor in an appraisal is indicating 
how the figure was arrived at. 

During the preconference, visits were made 
to the home of William P. Wreden, bookdeal- 
er, in Atherton, and to John Howell Books, in 
San Francisco.—Richard H. Shoemaker. 
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Intellectual Freedom and the Teenager 


A study of the effects of reading on behavior 
was proposed at the preconference “Intellec- 
tual Freedom and the Teenager,” sponsored by 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee, the Young 
Adult Services Division, and the American 
Association of School Librarians. 

Other recommendations were that an office 
be established at ALA headquarters, both to 
coordinate studies in the area of intellectual 
freedom and to defend librarians, and that 
there should be free access to all books in a 
library collection. 

The first speaker at the preconference meet- 
ing was Edgar Z. Friedenberg, sociologist at 
the University of California, Davis, who made 
the assumption that intellectual freedom is an 
inalienable right regardless of age. He ques- 
tioned any danger from reading but criticized 
“wholesome,” emasculated literature which 
actually falsifies life. 

The Rev. Larry Beggs, minister of youth, 
San Mateo, California, Congregational Church, 
pointed out that to the adults, morality is 
equivalent to sex, but to the young person, it 
reaches across the whole spectrum of social 
behavior and involves the burning political 
questions of our time. He termed the denial of 
reading a catastrophe and called some library 
book selection policies patronizing. 

Kenneth Rexroth, San Francisco author, 
also suggested that the entire range of social 
values are at issue—not just the question of 
obscenity. He believes that violence, covetous- 
ness, and hypocrisy are much more character- 
istic ills of society than is deviant sexual be- 
havior, but that the latter becomes a con- 
venient diversion of attention from the central 
ills. 

Robert Kirsch, Los Angeles Times book re- 
view editor, believes that today’s young rebels 
will end up pretty much like their parents. He 
agreed with the preceding speakers that the 
agitation over sex is merely a symptom of a 
larger malaise in society. He said that librar- 
ians need to overcome their fear of contact 
with young people. 

Mrs. Helen Cyr, Oakland Public Schools, 
noted that young people are treated ambigu- 
ously as they grow up, with radical swings be- 


tween the extremes of permissiveness and 
restriction. The public library, rather than the 
school library, she said, can be a haver in 
which such clashes are absent. 

Stanley Fleishman, Los Angeles lawyer, d s- 
cussed the legal aspects of censorship and ex- 
pressed cautious optimism that the Supreme 
Court will eventually retreat to a no-censorsiip 
position. He also expressed strong doubts that 
antisocial behavior flows from reading. He 
suggested that the Library Bill of Rights in- 
clude references to age and sex and that a 
“bill of rights for teenagers” be created. Mr. 
Fleishman asked librarians to look to their 
own motives—are they truly interested in eom- 
plete freedom for the young or are they n- 
terested in controlling, directing, and shaping 
young people in the present cultural molds? 

Mrs. Harriett R. Covey, Los Angeles City 
Public Library, believes that librarians seve 
become too evangelical. She said they should 
not choose books on the basis of morality— 
that is a task for the clergy. 

David Cohen, New York High Schoo Li- 
brary, Plainview, urged librarians to exam-ne 
their book selection policies and to estadlsh 
procedures to more effectively protect librar- 
ians under attack. 

Mrs. Doris Watts, Contra Costa Count» Li- 
brary, Pleasant Hill, California, emphasized 
the preponderance of opinion among psyzhol- 
ogists and psychiatrists that there is no rela- 
tionship between reading and antisocial be- 
havior. She said that the state should net be 
the arbiter of what is suitable for children to 
read. 

Alex Allain, trustee, St. Mary Parish, Leussi- 
ana, Library, stated that trustees should and 
can ultimately provide firm backing in beok 
selection policies that allow for no censorship. 
He said ALA should study the matter and 
build its own sources of references to defend 
its motives and principles. 

Esther Helfand, New York State Library Ex- 
tension Division, urged librarians to remember 
that teenagers are total human beings tetally 
involved in their environment and that young 
people respond to literature in accordance with 
their comprehension and understanding. 
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Helen Oustinoff. 
She found a way to order 
and process books faster wit 
the Polaroid CU-5 Camera. 


Helen Oustinoff is Assistant Director of the 
University of Vermont Library. She has de- 
veloped a remarkable new system for proc- 
essing books, utilizing our Polaroid CU-5 
Close-up Land Camera. 


No more checking or transcribing 


Here’s how her system works: When a 
book purchase request slip is received, the 
searcher looks up the book in the National 
Union Catalog or another standard bibliog- 
raphy. Just as always. But she doesn’t 
bother to correct or complete the slip. She 
simply photographs the entire N.U.C. entry 
with the CU-5 Camera. 

We make that sound very easy. It is. You 
just center the CU-5’s frame over the entry 
and squeeze the trigger. Pull the tabs and 
15 seconds later you have an enlarged print 
of the whole thing. (Like the one below.) 
Isn't that easier than copying by hand? And 
faster? And more accurate? 


No handwriting to decipher 
Now the book order slip is typed from the 
Polaroid print. And the print is then filed 
away with a carbon of the typed order. 






If the original entry happens te 5e in He- 
brew, or something else untypabie you can 
simply shoot an extra print and send it along 
with the order. 

When the book is received, it s checked 
against the print and the invoice is cleared. 


No waiting for catalog cards 


Who needs preprinted catalog cards? With 
this new system, you make your own. Using 
the Polaroid print as a guide, you can type 
them on an automatic typewriter. Or simply 
add necessary information to the print and 
run it through a copying machine. 

The system also gets books into circula- 
tion faster because it eliminates waiting for 
preprinted cards. It also eliminates the job 
of ordering them. And the cost. 

For more information about the time and 
cost saving features of this library system, 
write to: Polaroid Corporation, Dept. 113, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

And if you have any suggestions as to new 
uses for our CU-5 Camera, send them along. 

Who knows? You might be our next ad. 


POLAROID CU-5 LIBRARY CAMERA 


Blau, Ludwig, 1861-1936, ed. 
Festschrift zum 50 jährigen Bestehen der Franz-Jesef- 
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the Oustinoff system: 
an enlarged copy of an N.U.C. entry 
made in 15 seconds. 


Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1927. 
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The key to 


San Francisco Conference 


Some Program Meetings 


Douglas M. Knight, president of Duke Uni- 
versity and chairman of the National Adviso- 
ry Commission on Libraries, addressed ALA 
members Sunday evening at the OPENING 
CENERAL SESSION of the San Franciseo Con- 
ference. Thoughout his speech, he stressed the 
importance of library service to the individ- 
ual. 

The National Commission sees the library 
“as a center of human activity,” he said. It is a 
place of learning and information and a place 
to get highly skilled human guidance. “We 
reed basic and diverse access on the part of 
citizens in many specialized fields,’ Mr. 
Knight said. We need to recognize specialized 
knowledge of a thousand different kinds, not 
restricted to the great research libraries. 

Libraries must provide for two special 
kinds of human beings, he said: the “quest- 
ing, gifted, frontier type of human being,” 
with “uniquely creative mind and spirit,” and 
the “separate, single, and singular educated 
mind.” To do this, we need to develop librari- 
ars who are not custodians but who are imag- 
inative and creative. 

Mr. Knight said that the revolution which 
produced the printed book “still is the most 
important.” Other techniques of information 
are variations on this. The book in some form 
sill stands as the center of the library. 

However, the other techniques of informa- 
tion present a highly sophisticated group of 
problems, he noted: How to define informa- 
t-on so that it can be properly stored and not 
impossible to retrieve—future generations 
must not lack a Rosetta Stone. There must be 
access in a variety of ways to very complex 
materials, he said. 

Mr. Knight said that we need to develop a 
steadily broader and sophisticated technologi- 
cal base for libraries, and that we need to 
work on greatly expanded access through net- 
works, regional libraries, and others to make 
resources available to all citizens. 
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The most demanding of needs, he said, is to 
learn how to bring all the new technology and 
expanded access to bear on the human mind, 
how effective it is in making human minds 
better than they are now, how, in the long run, 
we are going to provide the services that 
United States citizens need. 

ALA President Mary V. Gaver opened the 
session by reading a message from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, which concluded: 


Your conference theme provides a splendid op- 
portunity for a thoughtful examination of the 
needs of our library system. It is essential that 
the nation’s libraries—our greatest repositories 
of knowledge and our most vital laboratories of 
learning—be adequately supplied and staffed. 

I congratulate each of you for your outstanding 
public service and extend my best wishes for a 
successful conference. 


The SECOND GENERAL SESSION was the tra- 
ditional inaugural banquet at which Foster E. 
Mohrhardt assumed the presidency of ALA 
(the text of his address begins on page 811). 

The 1967 J. Morris Jones—World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award was pre- 
sented to two divisions. The Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries received $15,000 
for a junior college library information cen- 
ter and the American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation was awarded $9000 to be used for a 
program of strengthening, revitalizing, and or- 
ganizing state trustee associations. 


Manpower 


The major program, of course, was the 
PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL PROGRAM, “Crisis in 
Library Manpower: Myth and Reality.” It 
was divided into four parts, the first being an 
informal address at the opening general ses- 
sion by Seymour L. Wolfbein, special assis- 
tant to the secretary for economic affairs, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Mr. Wolfbein began with two general state- 
ments—that in the United States today there 
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is a significant and substantial shortage of 
skilled manpower and that there is specifically 
a nationwide shortage of trained librarians. 
He then enumerated several changes in our 
society which underlie the manpower short- 
age: 

Technological change: Worker productivity 
has increased at the rate of 3 per cent a year 
since World War II, which means that by 
1970 output per man hour will have doubled. 

Industrial change: The United States has 
become the only country in which a majority 
of the workers are in service-producing rather 
than goods-producing industries. One in eight 
workers is classified as a professional or tech- 
nical person. 

Geographical change: Twenty per cent of 
the population changes address each year, 
with a third crossing at least county lines. 
Perhaps most suprising, one out of every six 
jobs is located in California, Texas, or Flori- 
da. 

Educational change: The median educa- 
tional attainment of the working population is 
12.5 years, more than a high school educa- 
tion. The average professional worker has the 
equivalent of a master’s degree. 

Population change: One oub of every three 
persons alive today in the United States was 
not yet born a decade and a half ago. 

Manpower change: Concurrent with the 
influx of 26 million new young workers into 
the labor force during this decade has been 
the decline of workers in the 35- to 45-year 
age group. The manpower profile takes the 
shape of an hourglass, with big bulges at both 
ends of the age scale and a narrow waist in 
between. 

As a general strategy for meeting the man- 
power shortage, Mr. Wolfbein indicated that 
jobs must be redesigned to fit the manpower 
that is available. 

He suggested tapping the reservoir of 
“dropouts” or “youthful offenders,” saying 
that this group has a “fabulous thirst” for 
knowledge and training “when they know we 
really mean it.” Other professional groups 
have developed on-the-job training programs, 
some funded under the Manpower Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Wolfbein also suggested accelerating 
the career development of younger workers— 
“some rungs on the professional ladder may 


have to be skipped”—-and urged using the 
older worker. 

The second part of the President’s Special 
Program on Wednesday morning was the 
showing of the panel discussion film, “Crisis 
in Library Manpower: Myth and Reality,” 
produced especially for this program by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corpora- 
tion and Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

The film was moderated by the author, ed- 
itor, and television personality, Clifton Fadi- 
man, and panelists were Mrs. Mildred Young 
Johnson, assistant dean, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University; Richard 
Darling, director, Department of Instructional 
Materials, Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Public Schools; Mrs. Frances K. Johnson, as- 
sistant professor, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro; and 
John C. Frantz, Brooklyn Public Library. 

Prints of the film are to be made available 
from the ALA Publishing Department at cost 
plus expenses, with the exact price to be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 

Later that morning and in the afternoon, 
participants met in 122  study-discussion 
groups throughout the city. Guidelines sug- 
gested that their discussion be directed to 
three topics: selection and education of 
library personnel, utilization of personnel, 
and overcoming resistance to changes affect- 
ing the role of libraries. Reporters in each 
group were asked to prepare a written sum- 
mary of the discussion. 

At the final session of the program on 
Thursday morning, Eileen Thornton, librari- 
an, Oberlin College, summarized the recom- 
mendations in the written reports. Following 
are some of the points made by various dis- 
cussion groups: 

Recruitment was urged for all levels of 
library work, not just the professional. For- 
mal programs of training for library techni- 
cians at the junior college level were advocat- 
ed, with repeated warnings that these not be 
dead-end programs. 

It was suggested that core courses in the 
fifth-year program might be added to the un- 
dergraduate level, although there was some 
disagreement that the undergraduate program 
should be the first professional level. 

Greater specialization in the graduate pro- 
gram was suggested, as was involvement with 
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other disciplines, particularly sociology. Dia- 
logues between practitioners and library 
schools were frequently mentioned. 

Much interest was expressed in continuing 
education. There were pleas for more exten- 
sion programs and more programs for those 
who cannot attend class regularly, such as 
telebroadcasts, mobile classrooms, and corre- 
spondence courses. The use of demonstration 
projects and centers was favored, and it was 
suggested that larger library systems might 
offer in-service training programs to staffs of 
cooperating libraries. 

There were pleas for definitions of profes- 
sional and nonprofessional roles and for anal- 
ysis of present library tasks. More coopera- 
tion among libraries in the use of staff was 
mentioned, as were workshops on library 
management, a clearinghouse of management 
information, and a manpower office at ALA. 

A unique suggestion was that one day a year 
be set aside in all communities for a “town 
meeting” to discuss the role of the library in 
the community, this meeting to be called a 
“library love-in.” 

Dorothy Anderson, career consultant, Ili- 
nois State Library, discussed recruitment, say- 
ing that recruitment programs must be flexi- 
ble and adapted to local needs. She suggested 
that it would help recruiters if the first 
professional degree was at the bachelor’s 
level. 

She noted that many librarians look upon 
student assistants and pages as potential li- 
brarians but said that, during another pro- 
gram, a panel of forthright student assistants 
had said that work experience in a library 
had convinced them that they did not want to 
be librarians. These clerical experiences can be 
negative, Miss Anderson said, unless a sensi- 
tive supervisor allows the assistant to progress 
from routine to responsibility, as far as his 
intelligence will carry him. 

The next speaker was Miss Page Ackerman, 
associate librarian, University of California, 
Los Angeles. She said that the three topics of 
discussion, with recruitment, are so interde- 
pendent as to be inextricable and that action 
on all of them is cyclic—it can’t stop at any 
given point. 

Foster Mohrhardt, ALA’s president-elect, 
who had been asked to offer critical remarks, 
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said frankly that he saw no-new ideas in the 
discussion recommendations, except perhaps 
for the library love-in. 

He stressed the fact that the library field is 
very remiss in the area of continuing educa- 
tion and said that the discussion groups were 
so concerned with library tasks that they for- 
got to look at goals. 

President Mary V. Gaver, who had suggest- 
ed the special manpower program in her in- 
augural address at New York, was the last 
speaker. She noted three omissions in the 
group discussions: little attention to Mr. 
Wolfbein’s suggestions of retailoring jobs to 
fit available manpower and of using the up- 
wardly mobile; no concern with a report to 
Council on library orientation and the fact 
that helping people know the library better 
will ease demands on the librarian: little evi- 
dence that the profession recognizes the value 
of a really advanced level of education in li- 
brarianship. 

She also pointed out that there seemed to 
be the expectation on the part of the profes- 
sion that ALA will do something about the 
problem and reminded the audience that it 
can’t be solved by anyone alone. 

“Educating Manpower for Tomorrow’s Li- 
braries” was the theme of a program spon- 
sored by the LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION Divi- 
ston, LAD PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SEC- 
TION, LipRARY EDUCATION Division, and LED 
TEACHERS SECTION. 

The speaker, Jesse H. Shera, offered some 
reasons for the shortage of library manpower 
and presented a dark picture of library educa- 
tion with which a reactor panel did not en- 
tirely agree. 

“Library schools are not attracting in 
sufficient quantities the superior students they 
should have,” Mr. Shera said, because the 
schools are not challenging their students. 
Most library school programs are not gradu- 
ate programs when compared to others in the 
graduate school, he said, and have not drawn 
on the enrichment that other parts of the uni- 
versity can give. 

Mr. Shera said that the profession, too, has 
failed to challenge its younger members, that 
“there is little in public library work today 
that is creative.” He stressed several times 
that the profession has failed to distinguish 
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between what is truly professional and what is 
clerical. 

He noted that “the resistance of libraries to 
change is enormous” and that “we must re- 
think, reevaluate, and reanalyze the role of the 
library in the community so that it will be 
more than an information hodgepodge.” 

David Kaser, Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, was the first of the reactor panel to 
speak. He felt that the need for subject spe- 
cialists was the major problem plaguing the re- 
search libraries and said that “we must find 
better people than we are to work in the re- 
search libraries of the future.” He urged re- 
cruiting subject specialists on the senior grad- 
uate and junior faculty level. 

James Bryan, Newark, N.J., Public Li- 
brary, said that library educators are out of 
touch with the realities of library practice. 
Library school graduates should be service 
oriented, he said, and should know that the 
major aim of the public library is service. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, University of 
California, Berkeley, discussed some of the 
programs of the San Francisco Special 
Libraries Association Chapter and described a 
classification plan for library jobs: Clerical— 
secretarial, technician (two years of college), 
and assistant (college graduate) ; Professional 
—librarian (MLS), library specialist (docto- 
rate); and information scientists (program- 
mers, directors, etc.). 

Carolyn Whitenack, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, discussed the major prob- 
lem of training school librarians to be media 
specialists, which will require a complete re- 
vision of the curriculum. She said the school 
librarian must have had experience with the 
total range of instructional materials, be ac- 
quainted with the broad scope of research re- 
lating to the new media, and know the man- 
agement of media. 

A program on “The Handicapped as a Man- 
power Resource” was cosponsored by the LAD 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION and 
the LIBRARY COMMITTEE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. 

Mrs. Jayne Baker Spain, vice-chairman of 
the President’s Committee, pointed out that 
there is a great source of manpower and 
brainpower among the 18 million handi- 


capped in the U.S. She stated that it is gooc 
business to hire the handicapped because: 1} 
they frequently out-produce the nonhandi- 
capped; 2) they tend to remain in one partic- 
ular job position longer; 3) their attendance 
at work is more consistent; 4) they are less 
accident-prone, which in turn minimizes in- 
surance problems; and 5) the presence of a 
handicapped person on the staff tends to raise 
morale. 

The reactor panel generally agreed with the 
remarks of the guest speaker but emphasized 
that libraries should not become centers foz 
employing handicapped people if they have 
been rejected by more exacting fields. Othe- 
problems to be considered in hiring handi 
capped people include: 1) inability to identif~ 
with the group; 2) inability to communicate 
effectively; 3) lack of potential promotabilt 
ty; 4) work performance rating procedures. 
—Lawrence A. Leaf. 

Staff utilization was the topic of the RE 
SOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISIOR 
program. The speakers were David L. Re 
phael, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, and Richard M. Dougherty, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Libraries, Boulder. 

In his talk, “Analyzing Staff Utilization in 
an Academic Library,” Mr. Raphael de- 
scribed the formula developed for the evalue- 
tion of library needs at his university. In 
applying the formula, it is determined whetk- 
er the five functions of a library (researck, 
superficial reference, reserve reading, brows- 
ing or light reading, and “study hall” for stt- 
dents) will be more effective if centralized in 
one building or decentralized in various 
places on the campus. The primary “user 
groups,” faculty, graduate students, and ur- 
dergraduates, are given consideration in de- 
termining location. 

Mr. Raphael emphasized that to utilize the 
library staff best, libraries must free the L- 
brarians from clerical work and must bring in 
persons from other backgrounds for tasks 
which they can perform. 

Mr. Dougherty, speaking on “Personnel 
Utilization in Technical Services, 1956. 
1967,” pointed out that the computer may 
add to the problem of manpower shortage due 
to the need for more persons trained in tle 
use of it. He feels that the shortage of librari- 
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ans with such specialized skills will decrease. 
The two-year technician training program was 
cited as the most promising solution in easing 
the manpower shortage. Mr. Dougherty also 
recommended the development of a better cli- 
mate for job analysis in the library, with em- 
phasis on distinguishing between professional 
and nonprofessional tasks; government grants 
to libraries for training programs; and re- 
cruitment programs. 


Library cooperation 

The question of “High Quality Public Li- 
brary Service: Are Systems the Answer?” was 
discussed by a panel during a program co- 
sponsored by the PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIA- 
TION, and REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION. 

The panelists were asked to describe the 
greatest problem with public library systems, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Nyren Curley, Northbrook, 
Illinois, Public Library, pointed out that too 
often the mere idea of a system is taken to be a 
solution for local inadequacies. Henry G. 
Shearouse, Denver Public Library, noted the 
problems of administration and said that there 
must be a clear line between the system’s and 
the local library’s responsibility. Donald 
Nemetz, Public Administration Service, San 
Francisco, said the system removes the de- 
termination of what library service will be one 
step further from the people who use and pay 
for it. Mrs. Alice Reilly, Fresno County, Cal- 
ifornia, Free Library, said the problem is to 
see that each library in a system keeps its 
unique quality. Alex Allain, St. Mary Parish 
Library, Franklin, Louisiana, noted that sys- 
tems expand library service across recognized 
political boundaries and that the cultural, 
ethnic, and economic factors of libraries 
grouped together must be considered. 

In discussing the advantages of systems, the 
speakers noted that larger collections are avail- 
able, the duplication of expensive materials 
can be eliminated, specialized service may be 
developed, and state and federal money is 
brought to the local library. 

The AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIA- 
TION and the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES sponsored a program on “Li- 
braries Working Together—the Potential of 
LSCA Title II Legislation. 
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Helen Luce, U.S. Office of Education, re- 
ported that the stimulus of LSCA and wise 
planning by states has resulted in cooperative 
systems in every state. She noted that “con- 
tinued limitation of LSCA funds to public 
libraries would have resulted in a fragmen- 
tary approach” and outlined the new ap- 
proach through Title III to interlibrary coop- 
eration to include school, public, special, and 
academic libraries. 

Jean Connor, New York State Education 
Department, advised that, at this stage of 
cooperation, it is important to involve every- 
one, evaluate progress, and dispense with the 
practice of “holding our professional confer- 
ences in water-tight compartments.” 

June T. Thurston, of the Yakima Valley 
Regional Library, described its formation, 
with its “stifling tax situation” and housing 
and staff problems, and its moves toward a 
pooling of all library resources in the area. A 
report on feasibility was issued June 15 with 
major recommendations for a professional 
education collection for teachers, a mobile 
learning center, a coordinated acquisitions 
policy, and a union list of periodicals. 

Hannis S. Smith, Library Division, Min- 
nesota Department of Education, reviewed the 
Minnesota experience which stemmed from a 
suggestion of the Academic Section of the 
Minnesota Library Association in 1965. The 
Twin City Metropolitan Library Study Com- 
mittee, with a grant from the state, worked 
with Herbert Goldhor, of Illinois, on a report 
on interlibrary cooperation beyond mere sys- 
tem establishment. 

The First Minnesota Assembly on Interli- 
brary Cooperation was held in June 1967 and 
recommended that the State Board of Educa- 
tion create a central library service agency, to 
be funded from state and national sources, to 
establish an interlibrary communications net- 
work, assemble union lists of holdings, main- 
tain a file of journals on microfilm, purchase 
a set of everything reviewed in Choice, hire 
specialized reference personnel, and produce a 
union catalog. 

John C. Frantz, Brooklyn Public Library 
(formerly of the USOE staff), outlined the 
history of Title III. This legislation, he said, 
was a step in articulating a clear-cut national 
policy on libraries in a period of change in the 
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nature of communications. “Libraries will lose 
their monopoly on collection of data,” he pre- 
dicted. In the future pattern of information 
service, he said, library-based functions will 
be data centers, student centers, and service 
centers.—Alice B. Ihrig. 

The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LI- 

BRARIES also held a “Workshop on Interlibrary 
Cooperation Under Title IH.” Participants 
met in discussion groups to develop policy 
statements, and each group was asked to pre- 
sent at least one basic principle of interlibrary 
cooperation. The following statement was con- 
tributed by one of the groups: 
Governing Principles of Interlibrary Cooperation 
Any program engaged in under Title III must be 
evaluated in terms of its usefulness to the con- 
sumer. Basic to program planning and develop- 
ment are: a thorough study of the current situa- 
tion and continuing analysis and evaluation; con- 
sideration of enabling legislation; equitable al- 
location of funding based on services rendered; 
acceptance of responsibility for statewide service 
on the part of all participants; encouragement of 
participation from all libraries and other relevant 
institutions; an effort to move across all bound- 
aries, including state lines, where desirable; an 
understanding that interlibrary cooperation be 
additive and based on good service in every unit. 
—Elizabeth G. Myer. 

The PLA INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION COM- 
MITTEE sponsored two meetings on cooperative 
state programs. At the first, Mrs. Robert 
Keathley described the Arkansas River Val- 
ley Regional Library, created in 1958 to serve 
five counties with a population of 74,053. 
Service outlets include the headquarters li- 
brary in Dardanelle, nine branches, 171 book- 
mobile stops, and one deposit station. 
Twenty-eight school systems obtain long- 
term loans of books from headquarters and 
branches. 

Much emphasis has been placed on bring- 
ing library service to outlying areas through 
interlibrary cooperation across state lines, co- 
operative planning of regular library insti- 
tutes and workshops, sending out all head- 
quarters staff to direct field work in the area 
one day each week, organizing and directing 
surveys of library service with active trustee 
and community participation, and administer- 
ing personnel grants to selected staff members 
of $50 per semester for library science 


courses taken at an accredited library school. 

Despite these noteworthy advances in re- 
gional library development, Arkansas is faced 
with the problems of serving a diversely scat- 
tered population, inadequate book collections, 
and a general lack of concern for increased 
library development——Lewrence A. Leaf. 

The Illinois State Plan for Public Library 
Service was discussed at the second meeting. 
Speakers were de Lafayette Reid, deputy state 
librarian, and Harold Goldstein, University of 
Hlinois. 

“Information transfer” is the key to the 
new system of library service for the state, 
Mr. Reid said. Under the new plan, local 
libraries have joined together to form cooper- 
ative groups, with guidelines formulated by 
the state library. Each region (twenty, to 
date) has a headquarters library. When a 
member library needs material not in its im- 
mediate area, the resources of the system are 
called upon. In addition, the resources of four 
research libraries are available: the State 
Library in Springfield, the libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, and the Chicago Public Library. 
Funds were provided for launching the sys- 
tems plan in 1965 by the Library Develop- 
ment Act passed by the Illinois General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. Goldstein told of the relationship be- 
tween the Ilinois Library Association and the 
Illinois State Library. The ILA, in 1962, 
formed a committee to set up plans for the 
development of the new system. 


Automation 


Joseph Becker, Interuniversity Community 
Council, Washington, D.C., and Robert M. 
Hayes, University of California, Los Angeles, 
presented a slide and lecture program on the 
“Fundamentals of Library Data Processing,” 
with emphasis on understanding of the pres- 
ent development and possibilities of data pro- 
cessing. 

The program was sponsored by the AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION and the IN- 
FORMATION SCIENCE AND AUTOMATION Dyvi- 
sion. About 200 persons attended. 

Mr. Becker, president of ISAD, traced the 
history of data processing, described the team 
of user, systems analyst, programmer, and op- 
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Speakers at the copyright symposium were (from left) Mr. Clapp; Abe A. Goldman, general counsel, Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress; Mr. Kaplan, and Mr. Deighton. 


erator necessary to the operation of a system 
of data processing. He said the tapping of in- 
formation by the marriage between computer 
and communications contributes to the “dem- 
ocraticization of information taking place 


today.” 
Mr. Hayes projected the operational, devel- 
opmental, experimental, and speculative 


phases of mechanization and automation ap- 
plicable to libraries. For example, by 1976, Mr. 
Hayes expects on-line and batch-processing to 
be operational, with computer service by tele- 
phone. He also predicted that the Library of 
Congress and other reference centers will be 
offering information retrieval by direct trans- 
mission and nationally produced catalogs and 
indexes, while access to large data bases 
through a network will be in the experimental 
stages.—Alice B. Ihrig. 

“Administrative Implications of Library 
Automation” were discussed by Richard E. 
Chapin, Michigan State University, at a pro- 
gram cosponsored by the INFORMATION SCI- 
ENCE AND AUTOMATION DIVISION and the Li- 
BRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION. 

Mr. Chapin described the situation at his 
own university which led to the decision to 
automate and listed several criteria for evaluat- 
ing an automated system, which are: cost, ca- 
pacity to handle an increased load, better utili- 
zation of resources, better reporting (statistics 
on circulation, buying, use of books, etc.) , ac- 
ceptance of the system by the user, and ac- 
curacy and currency. He added that one must 
be able to compare the automated system with 
the past system. 


Copyright 
In a symposium on the “New Copyright 
Bill,” Benjamin Kaplan, of the Interuniversity 


Communications Council (EDUCOM), said 
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that new copyright legislation would, if 
passed, “interfere with the free and rapid de- 
velopment of computer techniques and place 
an unduly heavy burden on the schools, re- 
search organizations, and libraries seeking to 
avail themselves of the genius and promise of 
the computer.” 

The symposium was sponsored by the 
Copyine METHODS SECTION of the RESOURCES 
AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION in coopera- 
tion with the ALA COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT 
Issues and the INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION. 

“The bill is highly restrictive in its approach 
to the computer and quite harsh in its treat- 
ment of educational and other nonprofit users 
of copyrighted works by means of computers 
and similar devices,” Professor Kaplan de- 
clared. 

According to Verner Clapp, president of the 
Council of Library Resources, Inc., the bill, as 
currently drafted, ignores most library and 
public concerns, being primarily an industry 
bill serving the interests of publishers and 
authors. He attributed this to the fact that there 
exists a strong and effective copyright bar cap- 
able of influencing congressional action, while 
there is no organized bar to advance the in- 
terests of libraries or the general public. 

When Dan Lacy, director of the American 
Book Publisher’s Council, spoke, he rejected 
the idea, as stated by Mr. Clapp, that the copy- 
right bill has pitted publishers against librar- 
ians. He stated that publishers are essentially 
in agreement with librarians on the bill with 
the single exception of the definition of the 
“term” of the copyright. 

Another speaker, Lee Deighton, president 
of the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, said that publishers and authors face 
new problems in preventing distortions of 
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their work in the presence of computers and 
earth satellites. “How is the integrity of a 
work to be preserved when it disappears from 
sight into a computer’s memory system?” he 
asked. He noted that a fear has arisen among 
users and producers of modern communica- 
tion technology that authors and publishers 
will withhold their publications. 


The patient and the inmate 


A panel presentation on “Creative and 
Practical Uses of Standards” given at the 
program meeting of the AssociaTION oF Hos- 
PITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES emphasized 
the importance of adapting standards to best 
serve the inmates of the institutions. 

Speaking for correctional libraries were A. 
Dal Favero, California Department of Cor- 
rection, Tracy, and Mrs. Glaideth G. Bashaw, 
Division of Juvenile Rehabilitation, Cascadia, 
Washington. 

Mr. Favero felt that most standards are too 
long and too complicated. He said they should 
be worded to give librarians latitude to work 
in, and that the creativeness of the librarian 
depends on how he can interpret standards to 
provide the best service to his inmates. Mrs. 
Bashaw suggested that standards perhaps are 
a “banner up in front,” that they were a goal 
to strive for. She said librarians needed “to 
look and listen to see if standards really fit.” 

Mental hygiene libraries were represented 
by James D. Allen, California State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, Sacramento, who 
said that, in examining standards, the librari- 
an should ask himself what institutions and 
hospitals would attempt to accomplish in later 
years, The trend is toward less custodial care 
and more diagnostic work and rehabilitation. 

Margaret M. Kinney, U.S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Bronx, said that a set 
of standards should be a structure and a blue- 
print for librarians. She suggested that it 
might be possible to follow standards by hav- 
ing a library technician on hand at all times 
and a professional librarian serving as a con- 
sultant and supervisor. 

Mrs. Esther Elder Smith, Easter Seal Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, questioned “standards of 
architecture” of many community libraries, 
stating that they were inaccessible to the 
handicapped because of architectural barriers. 


Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital Library, Chicago, said that 
standards for librarians serving the handi- 
capped have three facets: quantitative, quali- 
tative, and what the librarian sets up as her 
own goal. She feels that principles of service 
should be provided for the librarian so she 
can show her supervisors what she needs to 
serve the patients adequately. 

R. W. Kirbey, Braille Institute of America, 
Inc., Los Angeles, and Mrs. Bettina Wolff, 
New York Library for the Blind, represented 
library services for the blind. Mr. Kirbey 
agreed that standards are necessary but that 
they are internal and can be only as efficient 
as the individuals who provide the service. 

Mrs. Wolff defined the prime notion of 
a standard as “a quantitative measurement 
of services which should be met” and that 
standards should be such that those who can- 
not physically read should have the same op- 
portunity for library service as others. 

At an AHIL dinner meeting, “Semantics or 
Meaning Factors Connected with Crime and 
Punishment” was discussed by Norman K. 
Harrington, group counseling supervisor, Cal- 
ifornia State Prison, San Quentin. 

In the retraining program for prisoners 
whose rehabilitation is not progressing due to 
psychological difficulties relating to mean- 
ing factors, literature on semantics plays 
an important role, Mr. Harrington said. The 
program—which has resulted in improved 
motivation of prisoners, increased the rate of 
parole and resulted in more successful paroles 
—consists of reading on general semantics, 
counseling, and group therapy. Literature on 
the subject is available for those of all educa- 
tional levels, he said. 

The importance of “selling” reading to 
such institutionalized persons as prisoners 
and the mentally disturbed was stressed by 
Dr. William Glasser, Brentwood San Vicente 
Medical Center, Los Angeles, at a luncheon 
meeting cosponsored by AHIL and the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES, 

In a lively talk on “Reality Therapy as Ap- 
plied to Hospitalized Patients,” Dr. Glasser 
said the idea of “mental illness” cannot be 
defined, that a physician cannot treat mental 
illness. 

Dr. Glasser, who deals with emotionally dis- 
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turbed girls, believes that mental patients and 
prisoners are basically lonely, unsuccessful 
individuals who get into trouble because, 
knowing only limited choices, they make the 
wrong choice in behavior. The doctor’s role is 
to help the patient learn of better choices. 
“Books help open up new worlds, increase 
choices,” he said. 

Dr. Glasser called upon the librarians to get 
the patients to go through the behavior of 
reading books, to get them to think about 
books in terms of their life. Dr. Glasser was 
not concerned about the quality of the books 
in such cases. “The most important thing is to 
get them to start reading anything,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Planning for Institutional Library Service” 
was the subject of a panel presentation spon- 
sored by AHIL and ASL. Panelists were the 
Rev. Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M., chaplain at 
Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet; Mrs. Elea- 
nor E. Wash, Pacific State Hospital. Staff 
Library, Pomona, California; and Ray L. 
Trautman, School of Library Science, Colum- 
bia University. The summation was given by 
Robert R. McClarren, North Suburban Li- 
brary System, Evanston, Illinois. 

Father Brinkman traced the development of 
AHIL and ASL influence during the past 
seven years to develop standards of library 
service in correctional institutions and to take 
steps toward the implementation of these stan- 
dards. 

Mrs. Wash pointed out the benefits of in- 
troducing institutionalized patients to the 
world of books so that they would continue 
reading after their release. She said that li- 
brarians need guidelines in selecting reading 
material for the retarded, pointing out that 
such persons need to be met on their own 
ground. 

Mr. Trautman stated that, though many in- 
stitutional library workers were not profes- 
sional, they had the essential mental attitude 
which made them invaluable in their service 
to patients. He said that perhaps a work-study 
program should be set up for those persons. 

He suggested the following sources of man- 
power: 1) young people, such as “hippies,” 
college dropouts, draft rejectees, conscientious 
objectors, and other dissatisfied whose minds, 
often keen, are not being used; 2) semipaid 
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volunteers, such as retired persons, handi- 
capped, teachers and those in other fields who 
could work on a part-time basis; 3) the tech- 
nical staff of the institution, such as nurses, 
aides, correction officers, who could be given 
special training; and 4) residents and inmates 
with the capability to be trained—dA/rs. 
Patricia Goldie. 


Public Relations Festival 


Approximately 350 persons attended the 
program meeting, “The Sights and Sounds of 
Libraries,” sponsored by the Pustec RELA- 
TIONS SERVICES TO LIBRARIES COMMITTEE and 
the PuBLic RELATIONS FESTIVAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE of the LAD Public Relations Section. 

Members of a panel stressed the need for 
librarians to understand the fields of radio, 
television, and films in order to use them 
most effectively. Recommendations of the 
three panelists, active in radio and television 
production, included: Recognize that radio 
stations specialize (rock and roll, classical 
music, “talk”) and couch your message in 
light of this; consider foreign language sta- 
tions; approach television stations in an in- 
formed, progressive way, showing what your 
problem is; try to reach your target audience 
with a message that will be competitive with 
entertainment programs. Librarians were ad- 
vised not to concentrate on educational sta- 
tions and not to hesitate to ask radio/televi- 
sion stations for help or guidance. 

Important considerations cited in regard to 
film-making were to organize and determine 
in advance the area of need and purpose of 
the film, the financing, the distribution, and 
whether or not the film should be staff pro- 
duced or contracted. 

After reviewing some current library pro- 
grams and activities in these media, Miss 
Marion Simmons, New York Public Library, 
noted that federal funds may create an oppor- 
tunity to hire or contract for professional help 
in utilizing radio/TV/film most effectively. 

The presentation of awards in the first 
Radio/TV/Film Festival was made by Cath- 
arine Heinz, Television Information Office, 
festival chairman. 

The award for the best radio program went 
to the Washington County Public Library, 


Marietta, Ohio, for a ten-minute segment on 
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radio station WMOA’s “Talk of the Town” 
program on Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass.” 

In the category of film, two awards were 
presented: to the Westchester Library System 
for “The Pleasure is Mutual,” produced joint- 
ly with Connecticut Films, Inc., and to the 
Idaho State Library for its film, “Idaho 
Libraries Today,” produced by Film Origi- 
nals. 

In addition, a special citation was presented 
to Charles Mohrhardt, assistant director of 
the Detroit Public Library, for that library’s 
radio program, “Young America Looks at 
Books,” produced in cooperation with WDET, 
Wayne State University Radio. 

In the category of radio spot announce- 
ments and television programs, no awards 
were given. 

In the category of television programs, a 
Citation of Merit was presented to the Mil- 
waukee Public Library for its sponsorship of 
“Public Conference,” a half-hour weekly dis- 
cussion program broadcast over TV station 
WITI-TV. It was accepted by Richard E. 
Krug, Milwaukee’s city librarian—Irene E. 
Moran. 


Reaching Community Leaders 


The ADULT SERVICES DIVISION presented a 
two-part program, “Reaching Community 
Leaders.” In the first session, a panel dis- 
cussed “Labor Leadership.” Panel members 
were Jack A. Sessions, representative of the 
AFL-CIO, Department of Education; Alfred 
Tapson, American Federation of Teachers; 
William Hardy, United Automobile Workers; 
and Mrs. Jean G. Hopper, Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sessions said that it is the local chapters 
of the various AFL-CIO unions which are most 
involved in connection with libraries. He said 
that librarians should cooperate with the local 
labor union leaders and those of state federa- 
tions to learn the needs of the labor element 
in their communities. He pointed out that 
such cooperation often resulted after labor 
leaders had called upon the librarians. He 
suggested that librarians take the initiative in 
calling upon the labor leaders for cooperation 
in planning programs. 


Mr. Tapson discussed SPACE (Scientific 


Professional and Cultural Employees), whieh 
seeks to encourage professional workers tə 
organize in order to gain for their group the 
recognition gained in recent years by the 
“blue collar” labor force. He said the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers hopes to change 
the image held by many white collar workers 
that belonging to a union is “unprofessional” 

Mr. Hardy said that librarians should deal 
with labor leaders as individuals. He felt ‘hat 
the labor man could be reached by promoting 
the reading of books on labor heroes and ako 
books dealing with labor and economic prob- 
lems, child care, sociology, marriage, finances, 
and other subjects dealing with family life. 

Mrs. Hopper agreed that librarians sheuld 
take the initiative in cooperating with labor 
leaders and told of the services of this nature 
conducted by her library. 

Aaron Wildavsky, professor of political 
science, University of California, Berkeley, 
and Frederick W. Ness, president of Fresno 
College, Fresno, California, addressed the sec- 
ond session, “Reaching Community Opinion 
Makers: Identification and Communication.” 

Mr. Wildavsky identified a leader as “a 
man of power who gets people to do things 
they otherwise would not do.” He said Li- 
brarians should find community leaders who 
have done something to modify community 
policy in the library field. Look for those who 
are interested in libraries, those who could be 
interested, and those who care about libraries, 
he advised. 

Mr. Ness emphasized that the typical com- 
munity leader is not always the most prelitic 
reader. He noted that the public attitude to- 
ward libraries is influenced by the libraran’s 
attitude toward the public. Trustees anc ad- 
visory boards should be skillfully chosen wath 
a view to improving library service, he con- 
tinued. Boards organized for special interests 
can provide a necessary bridge into the cam- 
munity, he said, citing ethnic groups as an £x- 
ample. 


Other Programs 


The AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE Asse@c:a- 
TION heard Ray Fry, director, Division of 
Library Services, U.S. Office of Education, 
speaking on “January—and Now J uly,” a ref- 
erence to the progress of federal library pro- 
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grams between Midwinter and Conference 
dates. 

He discussed the history of the U.S. Office 
of Education, which is 100 years old and has 
progressed from a commissioner, essistant, 
and three clerks to a staff of 2800 administer- 
ing 76 educational programs with a $4 billion 
budget. 

Mr. Fry reviewed the elements of the feder- 
él program and said so far it has resulted in 
the strengthening of state library administra- 
tive agencies; organization of larger and 
more efficient library systems, including 
greater centralization of selected functions or 
services; surveys and studies; recruitment, 
training, and scholarship programs; and im- 
proved state standards and state aid. 

He said the recently announced regional 
cffices mean that “we are embarking on a new 
partnership in library development. . . with 
tae goal of making our libraries capable of 
serving all of the people’s needs and aspira- 
tons for a fabulous today and a still more 
fabulous tomorrow.”—Alice B. Ihrig. 

John S. Galbraith, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego, discussed the 
plight of universities without adequate re- 





General Taylor addressing the Tenth Anniversary Dinner 
of the Adult Services Division. 
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search libraries at a meeting of the ASSOcIA- 
TION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES. 

He pointed out that it is impossible for ev- 
ery university to offer complete library service 
in every field and that the age of modern tech- 
nology which will enable the scholar to have 
the information he needs at his fingertips is at 
least twenty years away. 

Mr. Galbraith urged more active regional 
cooperation among research libraries in their 
acquisition policies, with the creation of stor- 
age libraries equally accessible to all member 
institutions. He said that universities do not 
have the obligations to offer a doctorate in 
every field of specialization in every discipline. 

Herman Kahn, assistant archivist for presi- 
dential libraries, National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D.C., presented the case for presidential 
libraries at a meeting of the History SECTION 
OF THE REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION. 

The speaker listed four purposes which 
probably motivate a President to establish his 
library: 1) permanent care of his White 
House files; 2) putting to a useful public pur- 
pose the many gifts he has received; 3) a prac- 
tical means of satisfying the hunger of his- 
torians for source materials on the history of 
very recent presidential administration; 4) a 
“medium” to polarize the vast outpouring of 
warm generalized goodwill from the public. 


Some nonlibrary “names” 


About 300 pickets gathered in front of the 
Hilton Hotel Monday night when General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, former U.S. ambassador 
to South Vietnam, addressed the Tenth An- 
niversary Dinner of the ADULT SERVICES D1- 
VISION, which was cosponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 

Leaflets also were handed out at the door of 
the ballroom where the dinner was held pro- 
testing the appearance of General Taylor at 
an ALA meeting and urging those attending 
either to boycott the meeting or walk out 
quietly in protest. However, the ballroom was 
filled and no one walked out as the general 
rose to speak. 

U.S. policy in Southeast Asia, he said, is to 
support the maintenance of peace among sta- 
ble and progressive nations, and our limited 
objective in South Vietnam is the self-deter- 
mination of that country. After his speech, the 
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general answered all questions put to him 
from the audience, which ranged from the 
personality of General Ky to the utility of the 
M-16 rifle. 

At the AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCI- 
ATION Recognition Banquet the following 
night, Maxwell Rafferty, California superin- 
tendent of public instruction, discarded his 
announced topic and rebutted a speech given 
at the intellectual freedom preconference, as 
reported in the San Francisco Sunday Ex- 
aminer & Chronicle. 

According to the newspaper account, Edgar 
Z. Freidenberg, sociologist at the University of 
California, Davis, charged that school li- 
braries are “the last place in the world for 
reading” and said that young people should 
be allowed to read anything they want. 

Mr. Rafferty said in reply that the library 
is the place where “children are introduced to 
the beauty and wonder of literature.” He 
strongly disagreed that young people should 
be allowed to read anything they want and 
said “there is no greater instrumentality for 
influencing human conduct than a book,” giv- 
ing as examples the Talmud and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Reading also was discussed by Clifton Fad- 
iman, noted author, editor, and radio-televi- 
sion personality, who said that reading for 
the pure and simple purpose of enjoyment 
may be on the way out if modern-day literary 
theorists have their way. 

Mr. Fadiman addressed the LAD FRIENDS 
OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE luncheon on Tues- 
day and drew chuckles from the audience 
with his humorous thrusts at modern writers, 
critics, and “experts.” 


“CONFIDENCE” -°: 


The experts would teach the student to dis- 
sect and analyze the novel, attempting to find 
a hidden meaning of the author. Mr. Fadimam 
admitted that some “pleasure” might be de 
rived by such methods but that it would be ef 
the type one might get from assembling a_ig- 
saw puzzle. He questioned if such tactics 
might not be more appropriate in reading “u- 
clid’s writings on geometry than in reading a 
novel. 

“Reading much modern poetry, one gets 
the idea that the poet is not writing for the 
common reader, or even for himself, but fcr 
other poets and critics,” Mr. Fadiman de- 
clared. 

“Literature is so dominated by experts the= 
I, for one, am afraid to read what I once er- 
joyed, for fear I’ll miss what I was supposed 
to understand,” he said. 

Another well-known name at the confer- 
ence was that of Irving Stone, author af 
many popular biographies, who spoke Mor- 
day at a program sponsored by the Roun> 
TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND. 
Many of Mr. Stone’s books have been prc- 
duced in braille and as Talking Books. Mr. 
Stone related some of his experiences when 
writing the earlier books and described hE 
current involvement in a biographical study 
of Sigmund Freud. 

Charles Schulz, creator of the comic striz 
“Peanuts,” spoke briefly at the CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES DIVISION program meeting anc 
sketched several cartoons to the delight of hs 
audience. 

Other program meetings held at conferenc= 
are reported in the next section with the ac- 
counts of divisional meetings. 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to none! Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 
BULLETIN 


“‘Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 





San Francisco Conference 
Divisions 


Adult Services Division 


The ASD business meeting was conducted 
informally, consisting of a series of brief 
comments by past presidents of the division 
in review of ASD’s first ten years. Each 
speaker mentioned specific activities which 
had been highlights of his presidential year. 
Those present to comment were the 1958-59 
president, Hannis S. Smith, director, Library 
Division, Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul; Margaret Fulmer, librarian, 
Whittier, California, Public Library, 1959- 
60: Muriel L. Fuller, assistant profes- 
sor, University of Wisconsin Library School 
and Extension Division, Madison, 1962-63 ; 
and Fern Long, head, Adult Education De- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library, 1963—64. 

Messages were read from Past Presidents 
Margaret E. Monroe, University of Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison, 1960-61; Mrs. Flor- 
ence S. Craig, recently retired coordinator of 
adult services, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, 1961-62; and Mrs. Elea- 
nor T. Smith, coordinator of adult services, 
Brooklyn Public Library, 1964—65. 

Most frequently mentioned were ASD’s 
publications, such as the Notable Books, the 
Reading for an Age of Change series and the 
ASD Guides, together with the division’s 
noteworthy series of workshops. Mrs. Muriel 
C. Javelin, in her capacity as president for 
both 1965-66 and 1966-67, invited Martha L. 
Reynolds to report on the completion of the 
retrospective Notable Books list, to be pub- 
lished soon under the title “Lasting Books, 
1944—64.” 

Reviewing the progress and annual reports 
of its committees was the chief concern of the 
ASD Board of Directors. 

Action was taken to discharge the special 
advisory committee on the Study-Discussion 
Program Project, Ruth W. Gregory, Wauke- 
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gan, Illinois, Public Library, chairman, as 
having completed its task. At the recom- 
mendation of the Special Projects Committee, 
Kenneth King, Detroit Public Library, chair- 
man, action was taken to establish a new 
committee which would combine advisory and 
editorial functions in carrying out its responsi- 
bility for keeping the information in the 
forthcoming “Study-Discussion Programs” up- 
to-date. 

The special committee which has prepared 
“Lasting Books, 1944-64,” a selection of 
those books which, in their opinion, were still 
most notable in 1967, presented a draft of the 
list, which will be published by the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, and was discharged with 
commendations for the effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency demonstrated in its work under the 
chairmanship of Martha Reynolds, C. Burr 
Artz Library, Frederick, Maryland. 

The establishment of an _ interdivisional 
ASD-RSD committee to identify and discuss 
common concerns, which had been suggested 
by the RSD Board of Directors, was approved 
by the ASD board, which felt that this would 
be particularly necessary in the light of the 
proposal to make ASD and RSD the responsi- 
bility of a single executive secretary at ALA 
headquarters. 

Recommendations by committee chairmen 
approved by the board included a suggestion 
by the Legislation Committee chairman, Lu- 
cile Nix, Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion, that the first annual report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continued Education be given fuller study 
and follow-up; that a wider search be made 
for an institution which would develop the 
proposal drafted by the Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population, 


Emily W. Reed, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
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Baltimore, chairman for funding under the 
Older Americans Act; and to explore the pos- 
sibility of earlier release of the Notable Books 
list as prepared by the Notable Books Coun- 
cil, Virginia Parker, Port Washington, New 
York, Public Library, chairman. 

Katherine L. O’Brien, Mid-Manhattan 
Library, New York Public Library System, 
chairman of the Committee on Reading Im- 
provement for Adults, reported that the com- 
mittee has an annotated, revised, and up- 
dated version of its list, “Books for Adults 
Beginning to Read,” nearly ready to turn 
over to the editor of The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. She also outlined the 
progress of a proposal for a research grant in 
support of the project, “Library Materials in 
Service to the Adult New Reader,” which 
originated with the committee and was de- 
veloped and submitted by the University of 
Wisconsin Library School and Department of 
Library Science, University Extension, to the 
U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Research. 
The proposal received approval during the 
conference week. 

The election of Marie A. Davis, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, as vice-president and 
president-elect of ASD for 1967-68 created a 
vacancy on the board, since Miss Davis was a 
director for the 1966-69 term. Mrs. Virginia 
Parker was appointed to serve as a director 
until the 1968 election of officers.—Eleanor 
Phinney. 

At a meeting of the Notable Books Council, 
participating library representatives reported 
on methods employed by their libraries in en- 
couraging staff participation. Each library felt 
that being a “participating library” broad- 
ened the reading interest of its staff and the 
results were most beneficial. 

“Suggested Revisions of the Notable Books 
Council Manual” were discussed at a second 
meeting, and other possible changes in the 
handling of the final list and of the first list of 
nominated titles also were discussed. 

The Coordinating Committee on Materials 
was informed that revision of the booklist 
“Twenty-five Recent Books Every Business- 
man should Read” had been completed and 
the list transmitted to the International Paper 
Company. 

A survey of libraries preparing publica- 


tions for distribution has been completed, amd 
copies of the results were given to the œm- 
mittee. It was agreed that copies would also 
be sent to the respondents with a letter of 
thanks for their cooperation. The committee 
hopes to develop this project as a continuing 
activity. 

The committee is concerned with the need 
to make information on bibliographies and 
lists which are in the planning process awal- 
able so that such efforts can be coordinated 
and duplication avoided. It was decided to 
explore the possibility of using space in the 
ASD Newsletter regularly for gathering ‘his 
information. 

The National Library Week Committee r=- 
viewed the results of the Survey of Pudlc 
Library Service to the Homebound and to 
those in Hospitals and Institutions and exam- 
ined the tabulations and questionnaires al- 
ready received as a result of the mailings 
done by eighteen state library agencies tə- 
gether with the tabulations of the questia- 
naire sent to AHIL members. It was agreed 
that the incoming chairman, F. William Sum- 
mers, Florida State Library, would consut 
the National Library Week and ALA staffs on 
the extent to which the individual questior- 
naires should be analyzed for trends, gaps in 
service, and examples of outstanding or um- 
usual services. It is expected that the commi-- 
tee will be in a position to report and to make 
at least tentative recommendations on the re- 
sults of the survey at the Midwinter 1963 
meeting. 


American Association of School Librarians 


Approval by the ALA Executive Board wae 
the final action needed to authorize the pro- 
posed School Library Manpower Project af 
AASL. 

The Manpower Project was developed by 
the ad hoc Recruitment Committee of AASL 
and had been approved earlier in the week by 
the boards of the Library Administration Di- 
vision, Library Education Division, and 
AASL. 

If the project is funded, it will attack the 
total problem of developing adequate scheol 
library manpower geared to the new concep= 
of an instructional center. Plans for a possible 


World Conference of School Librarians will de 


Sae 


ciscussed at the World Conference of the 
Teaching Profession at Vancouver in August, 
reported Jean Lowrie, chairman of the Inter- 
rational Relations Committee of AASL and 
celegate to the conference this summer. Invi- 
tations, written in the language of the recipi- 
ents, were sent to all member countries of 
WCOTP. 

AASL President Richard L. Darling was 
selected as a delegate to the WCOTP at Dub- 
lin in 1968. 

“Bright-eyed and... !” was one waiter’s 
description of more than 575 perscns who 
were at the ballroom door by 7:30 a.m. for the 
State Assembly Breakfast. 

The speaker, Doris Young Kuhn, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, gave a well documented plea 
for greater involvement on the part cf the li- 
brarians in curriculum planning and instruc- 
tional practices. 

Highlight of the breakfast was the presenta- 
zion of fifteen certificates of recogrition to 
distinguished persons who had rendered out- 
standing service to school libraries. Mr. Dar- 
-ing read the citations and he and Miss Whi- 
-enack presented certificates and leis to the 
recipients. 

Present to receive the awards were Daniel 
Melcher, president, R. R. Bowker Co.; Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, publisher, This Week maga- 
zine, and chairman of the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc.; John S. Robling, vice-president, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc.; Elizabeth F. 
Noon, editor, The Instructor magazine; Theo- 
dore Waller, president, Grolier Educational 
Corp.; Verner Clapp, president, Council on 
Library Resources; Howard Haycra*t, chair- 
man of the board, H. W. Wilson Co.; Vir- 
ginia H. Mathews, deputy director, National 
Library Week Program; and Dan Lacy, 
former managing director, American Book 
Publishers Council, and senior vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Also honored, but not present, were Francis 
Keppel, former commissioner of education 
and president of General Learning Corp. Inc.; 
Clarence E. Stouch, president, Knapp Foun- 
dation; Bailey K. Howard, president, Field 
Enterprises, Inc. (received by Howard V. 
Phalin) ; Maurice B. Mitchell, president, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Inc.; Richard C. 
Doane, chief executive officer, International 
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Paper Co.; and Richard Weichmann, adver- 
tising director, Riegel Paper Co. 

An exciting time occurred when 46 states, 
Canada, and British Guiana responded to the 
roll call of states by Mrs. Janie Gooch, chair- 
man of the State Assembly Planning Commit- 
tee. California naturally led with 124 present. 
The “high five” were Michigan and Illinois, 
tied at 29; Oregon, 27; and Washington and 
Texas, tied at 25. Other honor states were Ar- 
kansas, 16; Florida, 16; Indiana, 16; Minne- 
sota, 19; and New York, 17. 

The new vice-president and president-elect 
is Phyllis Hochstettler, School of Education, 
Portland State College, Oregon. Second vice- 
president is Mrs. Sara Srygley, Library 
School, Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
recording secretary is Mrs. Alice C. Rusk, 


Bureau of Library Services, Baltimore City 
Public Schools. 


American Association of State Libraries 


The Executive Board of the American As- 
sociation of State Libraries approved a state- 
ment on state library responsibility for the 
collection and preservation of local and state 
historical materials, prepared by the Local 
and State History Committee, of which Dor- 
man Winfrey, Texas State Library, is chair- 
man. Since this completed the committee’s as- 
signment, it was discharged with thanks. 

Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, California State 
Library, chairman of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Committee, presented Guidelines for 
Legislative Reference Service, which the 
board approved. The Guidelines were subse- 
quently approved by the membership. 

Acting on the final report of the Standards 
Evaluation Committee, the board voted to ap- 
point a Standards Revision Committee forth- 
with. The board expressed its appreciation to 
the chairman, Ernest Doerschuk, Pennsylva- 
nia State Library, for the committee’s con- 
tinuous review of Standards for Library Ser- 
vice at the State Level and terminated his 
committee. 

Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, report- 
ed the results of a poll conducted by the Leg- 
islative Liaison Committee regarding the de- 
sirability of regulations permitting transfer of 
funds from one title of the Library Services 
and Construction Act to another when a 
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state’s program made that desirable. A large 
majority of the states voting favored such 
regulations, although a small group were 
strongly opposed. The board, feeling they 
must be guided by the opinion of the majori- 
ty, voted to transmit the findings of the poll 
to the ALA Legislation Committee and the 
Washington Office. 

A committee to study special education 
needs of state libraries was authorized.—Elea- 
nor A. Ferguson. 

At the ASL business meeting, ASL Presi- 
dent Hannis Smith, Library Division, Minne- 
sota Department of Education, brought to the 
attention of the members a request from chil- 
dren’s consultants of state agencies to be a 
section of ASL. Since the association is small, 
it was agreed that they would be welcome to 
work as a committee or other group. 

Estellene P. Walker, state librarian of 
South Carolina, took office as president for 
1967-68. 


American Library Trustee Association 


ALTA saw the way made clear for strides 
forward as it learned of the support of addi- 
tional staff time at headquarters and the suc- 
cess of its application for the J. Morris 
Jones—World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award. The $9000 award will be used to sup- 
port one or two pilot workshops to learn how 
to strengthen, revitalize, and organize state 
associations of trustees. A good portion of 
ALTA’s business at conference was devoted to 
launching this project, since it will constitute 
a principal activity of 1967—68. 

Members learned that the ALTA Endow- 
ment Fund had reached the $15,000 mark and 
saw, at the same time, the results of the first 
use of income from the fund. ALTA Publica- 
tion Number I, Workbook for a Successful 
Workshop, by Dorothy D. Corrigan, pub- 
lished from endowment income, was dis- 
tributed at the Assembly of State Associations 
luncheon. A number of orders were also re- 
ceived during the week for this 22-step guide 
for the planning, presentation, and evaluation 
of workshops. Another move forward in its 
publication program was made by the board 
when it accepted the invitation of the Small 
Libraries Project Committee of the Library 
Administration Division to incorporate a se- 


ries of pamphlets on the role of the trustee, -o 
be written by trustees, into the successful SLP 
publication series. 

The Governor’s Conference Committee 
pointed with pride to the article by Governer 
John B. Connally of Texas entitled “The Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Libraries: Birthplace 
for Citizen Action” which will appear in the 
August 1967 issue of State Government and 
which was stimulated by the committee. Re- 
prints will be used to promote the study ct 
governor's conferences on libraries through- 
out the states and will serve as an additional 
aid to groups planning such conferences. The 
Intellectual Freedom Subcommittee, which 
had been closely associated with the precen- 
ference institute on “Intellectual Freedom and 
the Teenager,” voted to support the recom- 
mendations of the institute. The Legislatien 
Liaison Subcommittee plans to promote the 
idea for a survey or study to evaluate amc 
propose minimum model legislation for state 
laws on libraries. 

ALTA continued to revise its structure for 
more effective action and moved forward en 
affiliation of state trustee groups with the di- 
vision through its seven regional directors, 
and its new Committee on State Associations. 
At the same time, it looked forward to the 
Kansas City Conference where serious study 
and consideration will be given to the changes 
taking place in the institution of public 
library trusteeship—KEdward G. Strable. 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 

The ACRL Board of Directors approved 
the dissolution of the ACRL Membership 
Committee as a subcommittee of the ALA 
Membership Committee and will continue te 
have a representative on the ALA committee. 
It also dissolved the Election Committee be- 
cause of the use of automated equipment at 
ALA headquarters. With this situation, it was 
believed that the ALA Election Committee 
could handle the validation of the ACRL elec- 
tion. 

The statement of “Guidelines to the Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials in Academic Librar- 
ies,” developed by the ACRL Audio-Visual 
Committee, was approved for publication, if 
accepted by the ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 
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Ralph E. McCoy (right), ACRL president, is shown with 
John S. Galbraith, chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego, who adressed the division. 


Petitions for ACRL affiliation by the Phila- 
delphia area academic librarians and by the 
tri-state area representing Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia will be submitted to a mail 
vote because of a lack of a quorum at the sec- 
ond board meeting. 

A proposal for the development of a news- 
-etter for college presidents, to be compiled by 
ACRL and published by the Association of 
American Colleges, will be submitted to the 
board at a later date, with a recommendation 
for approval. 

Two proposals of the Junior College Librar- 
ies Section, for demonstration libraries and 
for a status report, could not be acted upon. 
Both will be forwarded to the Office for Re- 
search and Development for consideration. 
The former will be considered by the ACRL 
board at Midwinter and the latter will be sub- 
mitted to a mail vote, at the discretion of the 
ACRL president. 

The Committee on Community Use of Aca- 
demic Libraries is planning to study commu- 
nity use of junior college libraries and is con- 
sidering an in-depth study of the community 
use of academic libraries. The Committee on 
Grants is developing a brochure for securing 
funds from foundations and guidelines for 
consultants of the Grants Program. The 
Library Services Committee is planning a 
program on the Bibliographer in the Aca- 
demic Library for the Kansas City Conference. 
A brochure on junior college libraries is being 
developed by the National Library Week Com- 
mittee. Closer liaison is being planned between 
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the Publication Committee and the various 
ACRL publications, not including Choice, 
which has its own advisory body. 

The Planning and Action Committee ap- 
proved a revised statement of responsibility 
for ACRL for submission to the ACRL Board 
of Directors and recommended that the 
ACRL Board of Directors approve two pro- 
posals of the Junior College Libraries Section 
for demonstration libraries and for a status 
report on current practices in the comprehen- 
sive community college library. The members 
also discussed the role of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Relations with ARL, the role of the 
International Relations Committee, the prog- 
ress of the Subject Specialists Section’s peti- 
tion for division status, the activities of the 
Publications Committee, and current needs in 
Latin American academic libraries and ways 
in which ACRL might provide assistance. 

The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges-ALA Committee on Junior College 
Libraries met for six hours to discuss federal 
legislation, standards, and the various junior 
college library projects. This continues to be 
a valuable relationship and another one-day 
meeting is planned for February 24, 1968, be- 
fore the AAJC Conference in Boston. 

The Editorial Board of Choice considered a 
review-on-cards_ service, the reprinting of 
Choice’s “Outstanding Academic Titles” list, 
supplements to Books for College Libraries, 
and approved the 1967—68 budget, providing 
for some increase in staff. The ACRL Mono- 
graph’s Board has submitted a monograph on 
Abbreviated Citations to the ALA Publishing 
Department for production, and has accepted 
a manuscript on the Career of the Academic 
Librarian. 

The Junior College Libraries Section plans 
include preparation of checklists for evalua- 
tion of services in instructional materials cen- 
ters, definition of the role of the media spe- 
cialist, collection of media materials, de- 
veloping a text on the use of books and 
libraries at the junior college level, a teaching 
manual for library instruction, and coopera- 
tion with LAD, LED, and other agencies in a 
study of the education of library technicians 
and related areas. The Standards and Criteria 
Committee was dissolved in accordance with a 
recommendation of the ACRL Planning and 
Action Committee. 
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A group of librarians, concerned with 
manuscripts materials, met and decided to 
cooperate with the Rare Books Section in at- 
tempting to meet their needs. Asian materials 
librarians also met and will develop a propos- 
al for subsection status in the Subject Special- 
ists Section of ACRL, after additional consid- 
eration. 

The University Libraries Section continues 
its development of papers to be published in 
College and Research Libraries in preliminary 
form and then as an ACRL monograph.— 
George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 


Recommendations adopted by the AHIL 
Board of Directors included the decision to 
discharge the present Joint Committee on Re- 
vision of Hospital Library Standards, which 
presented a preliminary draft for discussion 
at this conference, and to establish a new 
Joint Committee on Hospital Library Stan- 
dards to complete the preparation of this doc- 
ument. The board reviewed this committee’s 
recommendations as to the library services to 
be included in the standards and voted that 
they should include services provided both in 
health science libraries and to patients in all 
types of institutions, also to those in home 
care programs. 

The board also approved the revised state- 
ment of function for the Bibliotherapy Com- 
mittee as submitted by the AHIL Committee 
on Organization, designed to clarify the Bib- 
liotherapy’s Committee relationship to the Re- 
search Committee. It was also agreed that the 
chairman of the Bibliotherapy Committee 
would select for reprinting recent articles on 
bibliotherapy which have appeared in the 
AHIL Quarterly, in order to answer requests 
for such material now being received from 
the field. The board authorized the executive 
secretary to bring to the attention of the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee and appropriate 
divisions of ALA the work which has been 
carried on over a period of years by the Bib- 
liotherapy Committee in the area of the effects 
of reading on behavior. 

In response to a report submitted by Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf, librarian, Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago, on the open meet- 
ing of the Audio-Visual Committee, which she 


attended as AHIL’s representative, the beard 
authorized the establishment of a special com- 
mittee to be entitled “The Audio-Visual Advi- 
sory Committee,” to keep the board ard 
membership informed of pertinent activities 
in this area. 

Mrs. Dorothy Romani, Detroit Public 
Library, presented several recommendatiens 
from the Special Projects Committee. The 
board acccepted the recommendation for steps 
to bring more specifically to the attention of 
the National Advisory Commission on Li 
braries the library needs and resources 
represented in the hospital and institutien 
field, especially as they relate to the total 
library structure on a nationwide basis. This 
committee’s recommendations that in future 
legislation clarification of the terms “handi- 
capped” and “physically handicapped” be 
sought will be referred to AHIL’s Legislation 
Committee. The Special Projects Committee is 
making plans to develop recommendations for 
ways of working more closely with library 
groups and other organizations in the health 
sciences field, with emphasis on those which 
are related to the needs of librarians working 
with patients. Throughout the board’s ses- 
sions, the need to relate its work to that of 
other divisions and units in ALA and to ap- 
propriate national organizations was fre- 
quently expressed. 

In a progress report on the ASD-AHIL 
Survey of Public Library Service to the Home- 
bound, and those in Hospitals and Institu- 
tions, the board was informed of the excellent 
response from state library agencies, and it 
was agreed that when the tabulations have 
been completed, the results of this survey 
should receive wide circulation. 

The division and its officers will undertake 
further discussion and study of the relation- 
ship between the expanded scope of responsi- 
bility for the division, for which AHIL is 
seeking approval from the ALA Committee on 
Organization, and the request of the Round 
Table on Library Service to the Blind, for an 
expansion of its scope, for consideration at 
the Midwinter 1968 meeting.—Fleanor Phin- 
ney. 


Children’s Services Division 


Pauline Winnick, U.S. Office of Education, 


challenged librarians to be better informed, to 
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show greater interest, and to communicate 
more effectively to the community concerning 
everall national programs such as intro-media 
orientation for parents, preventative measures 
“or juvenile delinquency, new schemes for 
aiding the handicapped and mentally retard- 
əd, and enriched summer programs, for chil- 
cren. 

A raffle of four posters drawn by Charles 
Schulz, creator of the comic strip, “Peanuts,” 
netted $157 for the Melcher Scaolarship 
Fund. The winners are receiving their posters 
py mail. 

The Mildred Batchelder Award Committee 
announced to the CSD Board of Directors the 
three books nominated for the 1968 award, all 
having qualified as being originally published 
in a foreign language, in a foreign country, 
and subsequently published in the United 
States during the calendar year preceding the 
appointment of the selection committee. The 
three books are Gold Coin, by Brodtkorb 
(Harcourt); The Little Man, by Erich Kast- 
ner (Knopf); and The White Stone, by Gun- 
nel Linde (Harcourt). 

Officially representing CSD at the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations 
meeting at Toronto will be Anne Pellowski, 
chairman of the International Relations Sub- 





Mrs. Augusta Baker (right), chairman of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee of CSD, is shown with 
Irene Hunt (center), Newbery Medal winner, and Evaline 
Ness, who received the Caldecott Medal. 
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committee, and Elizabeth Nesbitt. 

The appointment of a Book Week Commit- 
tee was authorized, with its purpose to be ex- 
ploring ways of working more closely with 
the Children’s Book Committee in promoting 
Children’s Book Week. 

The need for an attractive new leaflet to 
motivate young parents to build home 
libraries for their children was recognized by 
the board with a request that the CSD office 
develop a leaflet for board approval. 

Since the office of second vice-president has 
been added, an ad hoc committee to outline 
its duties was authorized. 

A cooperative plan for the program of the 
Kansas City Conference, suggested by Mrs. 
Augusta Baker and accepted by the CSD board, 
calls for cosponsorship by CSD, AASL, PLA, 
and YASD to focus attention on innovative 
activities using as a tentative theme, “Li- 
brarians Who Work with Children and Young 
People Face the Future Together.” 

After discussion, the CSD board unani- 
mously voted that CSD should not issue a pol- 
icy statement regarding the Doctor Doolittle 
books, but rather that book selection is the 
responsibility of the individual librarian. not 
something to be decided by CSD for its mem- 
bers. 


Information Science and 
Automation Division 


The membership figure for ISAD is now 
2104, and an attractive brochure is now avail- 
able for membership promotion. 

Program ideas for the Kansas City Confer- 
ence and preconference were discussed by the 
Board of Directors and referred to the Con- 
ference Planning Committee. Also considered 
were the possibilities of conducting regional 
institutes at other times throughout the year. 

A Bylaws Committee was established to re- 
view the original bylaws document and con- 
sider amendments to enable the creation of 
sections and discussion groups within the di- 
vision. 

The appointment of an executive secretary 
for ISAD is imminent. 

The ad hoc Committee on a Library Pro- 
gramming Language, after discussing various 
documents which had been submitted to it, 
decided to emphasize its information gather- 
ing role and to postpone any actual recom- 
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mendation of a language or languages for 
library use until considerably more experi- 
ence with the use of higher-level languages for 
library programs has been reported. 


Library Administration Division 


Library Public Relations Council awards 
were presented at the LAD membership meet- 
ing. Winners were: Michigan State Library 
and East Meadow Public Library, best news- 
letter; New York Public Library, most cre- 
ative use of illustrations; Queens Borough 
Public Library, most creative use of photo- 
graphs; Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, best 
brochure depicting cooperation; and Denver 
Public Library, best brochure depicting new 
service. 

LAD Executive Secretary Alphonse Trezza 
announced a proposed change in the LAD by- 
laws to eliminate the need for an election 
committee. The change was approved. 

On the basis of the response of the LAD 
membership to a proposal put forth at Mid- 
winter for the publication of a LAD division 
periodical, the Board of Directors recom- 
mended that no such project be undertaken 
and that the division continue to use the 
pages of the ALA Bulletin for disseminating 
information about its activities. 

The board accepted the recommendation of 
the Public Relations Section executive board 
not to exclude former award winners from 
eligibility for additional awards in the John 
Cotton Dana Awards program; rejected the 
request of library schools for a separate cat- 
egory, but to continue in the “Miscellaneous” 
grouping; and suggested a change in wording 
of one paragraph of the contest rules relating 
to consolidated systems to read “cooperative 
or federated systems” instead of “cooperative 
confederated systems.” 

The recommendation of the Public Rela- 
tions Section Executive Board te accept the 
report of the Goals and Policies Committee 
was approved, namely, to expand the func- 
tions of the Public Relations Section as it now 
exists—the education of the individual li- 
brarian through section programs at annual 
conferences—to the development of a public 
relations program for the library profession 
in cooperation with the expansion of the ALA 
Public Relations office. 

Discussion on means of communication be- 


tween libraries resulted in a motion that it be 
referred to the LAD Buildings and Equipment 
Section for study, with the suggestion they 
work with the Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division on this problem. 

The board accepted the recommendaticn of 
the Section on Personnel Administration that 
the Deininger Report (subprofessiona or 
technician class of library employees) be 3c- 
cepted provisionally, subject to study of sug- 
gested changes, and it was approved to return 
it to the committee for further refinement 
along the line suggested. 

Upon the recommendation of the Adviscry 
Committee for the Office for Recruitment and 
the Personnel Section’s Executive Board, the 
LAD board voted unanimously to support the 
AASL Manpower Proposal and also sub- 
mitted their recommendations for member- 
ship to the contemplated advisory committee 
to work with this project. 

The board accepted three resolutions passed 
by the executive committee of the Section en 
Library Organization and Management and 
voted unanimous approval: 1) not to attemot 
to secure publication through LAD (ALA) 
this year of the college and university library 
statistics; 2) urge the USOE to make speecy 
publication of Mr. Havlik’s survey of Specral 
Libraries Serving State Government or make 
it available to appropriate committees of ALA 
for such use as they might desire: 3) to sup- 
port a conference to be held in Washington to 
resolve problems of interpretation between 
USOE and LAD (ALA) relating to statistical 
compilations and procedures. 

The Small Libraries Publication Commiitee 
spent time editing two new pamphlets which 
will be added to the Small Libraries Publics- 
tion series. These two, along with an add- 
tional two pamphlets, should be ready ‘or 
publication this winter. These will cover 
financing, audiovisual materials, public-scheal 
library relationships, and the librarian as ad- 
ministrator. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section dis 
cussed plans for the Preconference Institute 
on Equipment to be held prior to the Kansas 
City Conference. Efforts will be made to work 
with the Information Science and Automation 
Division in sponsoring a joint institute. Cireuw 
lation systems, from hand-charging to fuly 
automated on-line circulation control, will be 
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a major topic of concern. 

The Executive Committee of the Circulation 
Services Section discussed proposed bylaws 
and voted to present them to the section for 
adoption, with the understanding that sugges- 
tions for amendments be sent to the section 
chairman by September 1. A mail vote will be 
taken on the amendments. 

The Executive Committee is interested in 
pursuing the suggestion made at Midwinter 
that the section encourage the organization of 
division affiliates in regional associations. 

The committee considers that the impact of 
automation may produce a change in the 
image of the circulation librarian in libraries 
having automated systems. 

The bylaws were adopted at the member- 
ship meeting, and several speakers discussed 
“Practical Thoughts about Systems Plan- 
ning.” Speakers were Robert Harris, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia; Bruce W. Stewart, 
Texas A&M University; and Mrs. Edith 
Bishop, Los Angeles Public Library. 

The Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs 
Committee of the Section on Library Organi- 
zation and Management, recommended action 
to prepare an annotated list of sample budgets 
of small, medium, and large libraries of each 
type, with budgets collected by this committee 
available for loan from the ALA Headquarters 
Library. It was also recommended that the 
committee sponsor a program meeting at Kan- 
sas City on budgeting, performance or other- 
wise, with a speaker in public administration 
and a panel of resource people from business, 
industry, and library administration. 

The LOMS Committee on Comparative 
Library Organization reviewed progress to 
date on the work of gathering organization 
charts and supporting data for inclusion in a 
publication of sample organization charts of 
all types of libraries. A large number of 
charts of public and college and university 
libraries have been gathered, but some prob- 
lems have been encountered in obtaining ma- 
terials from special libraries. School libraries 
aave responded well. 

A tentative deadline of September 30 was 
astablished for forwarding materials in- 
cluding a brief introduction to the committee 
chairman so that he can proceed with editori- 
al work and have the publication draft com- 
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pleted and ready for review at the Midwinter 
Meeting. A review of the manuscript and final 
publication plans will be made during Mid- 
winter. 

The Insurance for Libraries Committee was 
concerned with the topic “Is Your Library’s 
Insurance Program Adequate?” 

Presentations at this meeting were as fol- 
lows: 

1. A review of various items (types of 
property, special areas, etc.) to be considered 
in developing an insurance program with ref- 
erence to various types of policies and partic- 
ular reference to the “Model Library Insur- 
ance Policy” developed by this committee 
with sponsorship by the Library Technology 
Program. 

2. Recapitulation of an actual case of arriv- 
ing at an insurance claim settlement following 
a fire which damaged the Willingboro, New 
Jersey, Library. Techniques and method used 
in determining the amount of the award were 
discussed. 

3. A report on a study of insurance cover- 
age gathered from questionnaires submitted to 
LTP and an assessment of the impact of the 
“Model Insurance Policy.” The small percent- 
age of response to this questionnaire and lack 
of understanding of the subject evidenced by 
statements on those which were received indi- 
cate that a program of education in this area 
is sorely needed. Several major institutions 
indicated a complete lack of any insurance, 
either through insurance companies or “self 
insurance.”—James M. O’Brien. 

An ad hoc committee on the feasibility of 
establishing annual national library salaries 
goals will be appointed by the Section on Per- 
sonnel Administration and will report to the 
section at the close of the Midwinter Meeting. 

The Committee on Economic Status, Wel- 
fare, and Fringe Benefits was requested to 
formulate a draft policy statement on collec- 
tive bargaining. The Staff Development 
Committee is proceeding with plans for a 
Library Trends issue dealing with in-service 
training. 

The Executive Committee of the Public Re- 
lations Section endorsed the Public Relations 
Services to Libraries Committee statement 
concerning the urgency of filling the position 
of public relations officer at ALA headquar- 
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ters and citing the primary requirement of 
public relations experience rather than profes- 
sional library training, if a combination of 
both is not available. 

The committee noted fruition of extensive 
planning for the first Radio-Television-Film 
Festival held in San Francisco and voted en- 
dorsement of future festivals every two years 
to be sponsored by the Public Relations Sec- 
tion and funded by LAD. 

Mrs. Madge Doty presented the recently 
completed leaflet, “Working with Legisla- 
tors,” produced by the Leaflets Subcommittee. 

At the PRS membership meeting, the chair- 
man, Mrs. Frances Henselman, gave a prog- 
ress report, noting that the Goals and Pol- 
icies Committee report was being considered 
by the LAD board during the conference. 

Mrs. Henselman introduced the PRS com- 
mittee members and officers present who 
served during 1966-67 and then introduced 
Miss Howard Hubbard, new PRS chairman. 

The Public Relations Services to Libraries 
Committee was informed of the approval of 
its recommendation that the Radio-Television- 
Film Festival and awards be continued every 
two years. The ALA Awards Committee will 
consider creation of permanent festival awards 
during the 1968 Midwinter Meeting. A radio- 
television-film exhibit room, to demonstrate 
aids and methods during the festival, was sug- 
gested. 

The Friends of Libraries Committee held a 
symposium, “Open Lens on Friends,” in 
which the founding of the Friends of Califor- 
nia Libraries, Inc., in 1964 and its role as a 
clearinghouse for Friends’ groups and as an 
aide to those who wish to organize such a 
group were described. Concrete ways in which 
Friends groups had applied their influence 
effectively when library building bond issues, 
budgets, or other important objectives were at 
stake also were discussed. 

It was reported during the business meeting 
that a total of 184 of the survey cards, which 
were included in the Thomas Drier Friends of 
Libraries Kits, have been turned in by 
Friends groups; 32 cards have come in since 
the compilation was prepared and the addi- 
tions also will be tabulated. 

The format and revised text for the revision 
of the Friends in Deed brochure were present- 


ed and both were accepted in principle 
Copies of the revised text will be sent to com 
mittee members, with an August 1 deadline 
for suggested changes. 

The committee decided that the concept oz 
providing a Friends Kit for the use of those 
who wish to organize such a group should be 
a basic part of the committee’s work. A study 
of what should be in a new kit is to be deter- 
mined by a new subcommittee. Because of 
general agreement as to the excellence of the 
contents of the Friends of California Li- 
braries Extension Kit, consideration will be 
given to adapting it, with permission, for use 
as the committee’s kit. It was voted to ask the 
Public Relations Section to include in its bud- 
get a request for $2000 for the printing of 
1000 of the new kits. 


Library Education Division 


A change in the bylaws, which extends the 
term of recording secretary from one to three 
years, was voted at the business meeting. It 
was announced that Martha T. Boaz, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, had 
been elected vice-president and president-elect 
of LED. 

The Board of Directors: 


l. Approved a request of the Association 
of American Library Schools for affiliation 
with LED. 

2. Discharged the Commission on National 
Planning for Library Education at the com- 
mission’s request. 

3. Established an LED  Interdivisional 
Committee on Training Programs for Suppor- 
tive Library Staff, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of LED, Library Administration 
Division, Association of College and Research 
Libraries Junior College Libraries Section, 
Committee on Accreditation, and the ALA 
Office for Library Education (ex-officio), the 
committee will have responsibility for study- 
ing training programs for “library techni- 
cians” and preparing guidelines for such pro- 
grams. 

4, Established a special committee con- 
cerned with relations of library school 
libraries. 

5. Approved “A Proposal for a School 
Library Manpower Project” developed by the 
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Ad Hoc Recruitment Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. 

6. Approved a descriptive folder prepared 
by the committee on Education for Hospital 
and Institutional Librarians which gives cur- 
riculum information for students interested in 
hospital and institution librarianship. 

7. Approved establishment by the Equiv- 
alencies and Reciprocity Committee of sub- 
committees to evaluate library education in 
other countries and identify elements com- 
patible with library education in the United 
States. 

8. Voted continuance of the LED Newslet- 
ter under the direction of the exeuctive secre- 
tary. 

9. Filled a vacancy in the office of re- 
cording secretary by naming S. Elspeth Pope, 
University of Pittsburgh, to serve in this ca- 
pacity. 

The Equivalencies and Reciprocity Com- 
mittee: 1) expanded its bibliography on edu- 
cation for librarianship in other countries to 
include Latin American and will submit a 
proposal to the LED board for publication of 
the bibliography; 2) approved revision of a 
questionnaire to be used to determine current 
practices of libraries in employing librarians 
educated in other countries; 3) made plans 
for a project to secure information on evalua- 
tion by American library schools of foreign 
undergraduate credentials; and 4) considered 
further the possibility of holding in 1969 an 
international conference on evaluation of cre- 
dentials of librarians from overseas. 

The Legislation Committee plans to estab- 
lish a legislative information network to pro- 
vide the ALA Washington Office with con- 
sumer reaction to existing legislation and with 
information about the legislative needs of 
library education. 

The Research Committee will continue to 
report to the LED Newsletter items relating to 
research in library education. 

The Teachers Section plans: 1) to hold a 
program meeting during the annual confer- 
ence in Kansas City and 2) to continue work 
on the “basic buying list for library school 
collections.” —Agnes L. Reagan. 


Public Library Association 
The Board of Directors voted to revise 
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Costs of Public Library Service, 1963 in line 
with Minimum Standards for Public Library 
Systems, 1966 and present-day economic re- 
alities, incorporating the work of the Statisti- 
cal Standards Subcommittee, which was ac- 
cepted by the members attending the annual 
business meeting. 

The statement on interlibrary cooperation, 
prepared by the /nterdivisional Committee on 
Cooperative Activity, Donald E. Wright, 
chairman, was approved. 

The special committee on Public Library 
Service to the Functionally Illiterate was ter- 
minated, preliminary to a thorough review of 
the division’s responsibilities toward the un- 
dereducated. The board expressed its thanks 
to the committee, chaired by Meredith Bloss, 
New Haven Public Library. 

The Promotion of Standards Commiitee 
has approved a revised text of “How About 
Your Public Library” and plans to have it in 
print by fall. Single copies will be available 
free on request, with quantities for sale at 
cost from the PLA headquarters office. 

The membership of the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section approved the revisions of the 
section bylaws and applauded the inaugura- 
tion of Egon Weiss, librarian of the U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point, as the 1967-68 
president. 

The AFLS Methods and Equipment Index 
has been published and was to be distributed 
to members of the section in July.—Eleanor 
A, Ferguson. 


Reference Services Division 


RSD took a look ahead at the next ten 
years of reference service not only in its pro- 
gram meeting but also in its board discus- 
sions of the future of the division, with par- 
ticular attention to its subject-related activi- 
ties and their relationship to other subject 
groups in ALA. It also had a first look—at 
the ALA Publishing Department exhibit—at 
the proceedings of “A Conference to Examine 
the Present Status and Future Prospects of 
Reference/Information Services” which the 
division had cosponsored in 1966. Consid- 
ering once again the thorny problems of 
providing standards in the area of reference 
services, the board voted to establish a sub- 
committee of the board to study past attempts 
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to develop such standards and to present a 
working plan for moving ahead in this area. 

Encouraging reports were given by the 
Division Affiliates Committee of strengthened 
relationships -with the Ohio and Texas Affili- 
ates as well as a plan for continuing to work 
closely with local and state groups of refer- 
ence librarians. The lead of ACRL will be fol- 
lowed in applying a principle of one-year ap- 
pointments of junior members of the Associa- 
tion to RSD committees, with particular at- 
tention to appointment of young librarians in 
the geographic area of the annual conference. 
The plan is to have at least one young person 
as an active, voting member of most RSD 
committees. 

An inventory of computer-produced refer- 
ence tools and the reactions of reference li- 
brarians to them will be undertaken by the 
Information Retrieval Committee for the pur- 
pose of developing criteria for such tools. The 
Science Technology Reference Services Com- 
mittee will work with the IR Committee in 
this activity. Approval was given by the Inter- 
library Loan Committee to the revised Interli- 
brary Loan Form, and the committee moved 
ahead with its plan to present an Interlibrary 
Loan Code revision in the form of a brief 
statement of principles followed by a manual 
of procedures. 

RSD’s usual abundance of publication 
projects led off with a report of the Publica- 
tions Committee concerning first steps toward 
the enlargment of RQ in number of pages, in 
advertising, in subscriptions, and in budget, 
with a target date of September 1968 for the 
first larger issue. 

The annual project of the Bibliography 
Committee in sponsoring the survey of biblio- 
graphic activity in the U.S., prepared by 
Helen Dudenbostel Jones, was reevaluated 
and the decision reached to issue this impor- 
tant publication as a separate, rather than as 
an article in RQ. The RSD/RTSD Interdivi- 
sional Commitiee on Government Documents 
reported the publication this spring of The 
Directory of Documents Librarians in the 
United States by Thomas S. Shaw and Eliza- 
beth Miller Shaw and also reported the re- 
ceipt of a manuscript covering significant 
U.S. government publications in 1966, to be 
submitted to RQ. l 


The Catalog Use Committee, having com- 
pleted its spring survey of catalog use prob- 
lems in fourteen large public libraries, started 
preparation of a report which will compare 
the results of the public library survey with 
the university library survey which was un- 
dertaken earlier. The Business Reference Ser- 
vices Committee gave final approval to its 
publication on sources of business informa- 
tion and started to study a preliminary draft 
of its survey of business services. The Science 
Technology Reference Services Committee 
finished its selected and annotated list of 42 
periodicals in engineering and the applied 
sciences, ranked by level of difficulty and spe- 
ciality, for use in small and medium-size 
libraries, and made the decision to work next 
on a list of similar periodical titles in biomed- 
ical fields. 

“The Basic Reference List for Small to 
Medium Size Public Libraries” is expected to 
be completed by fall. The committee is doing 
the bibliographic checking and arranging the 
titles under broad topics. Also scheduled for 
completion for publication by the end of the 
year is the report of the project to study the 
indexing of variant editions of periodicals, 
covering editorial and advertising variations 
in regional and international editions of U.S. 
magazines. The Committee on Wilson Indexes 
reported near completion its study of Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and will move 
ahead to study the Abridged Readers’ Guide 
and the Art Index. An informal newsletter will 
be issued by the chairman of the History Sec- 
tion to its members. 

In line with the principle of planning fur- 
ther ahead, RSD looked forward to its next 
annual meeting in Kansas City and began 
preparations of programs on the subjects of 
computer-produced reference services, refer- 
ence work with government documents, and 
the history of immigrant trains ——Edward G. 
Strable. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


The appointment of Paul S. Dunkin, gradu- 
ate library school of Rutgers University, as 
editor of Library Resources and Technical 
Services was announced at the RTSD mem- 
bership meeting. 

Wesley C. Simonton, University of Minne- 
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sota, outgoing RTSD president, gave an ac- 
count of the year’s work, An important event 
was the creation of a committee to review cur- 
rent proposals for a universal numbering 
scheme for books and serials and to recom- 
mend appropriate action. 

Keynote speaker was the incoming presi- 
dent, David C. Weber, Stanford University Li- 
braries, who spoke on “Bibliographical Bless- 
ings,” describing the joys and satisfactions of 
a career in cataloging and related fields. 

Results of a survey of ongoing book cata- 
logs in the United States were reported by the 
Book Catalogs Committee. This and other re- 
ports—on book catalogs in county and re- 
gional centers, filing in mechanically repro- 
duced book catalogs, and the exploitation of 
catalog information—will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of Library Resources & 
Technical Services. 

Representatives of the 31 affiliated regional 
groups of librarians in the technical services 
held a workshop session and also met with C. 
Sumner Spalding, Library of Congress, to 
discuss the new Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules and their application. 

The Board of Directors presented to the 
ALA Council the provisional Performance 

‘Standards for Binding, which had been de- 
veloped by the Library Technology Program 
in a project initiated by the Bookbinding 
Committee. Adoption of these as ALA Stan- 
dards was approved by Council. At the re- 
quest of the Centralized Processing Commit- 
tee, the board enlarged its scope to include 
academic and school libraries. 

As an outcome of discussions during the 
year, the Joint Committee of the American 
Book Publishers’ Council and RTSD pre- 
sented a program in which a school, a public, 
and a junior college librarian described their 
difficulties when faced with an unprecedented 
increase in acquisitions due to federal aid. 
Publishers and wholesalers then gave their side 
of the picture. It is hoped that as a result of 
this confrontation some standardization of 
acquisition forms can be developed. 

At the membership meeting of the Acquisi- 
tions Section, Evelyn M. Hensel, Pennsylvania 
State University Library, reported progress on 
a study conducted by ALA with the National 
League of Cities to establish guidelines for 
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libraries, purchasing agents, and book whole- 
salers in the acquisition of books. 

Acquisitions Section committees taking 
significant action during the week were the 
Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee, 
which requested that a bookdealer be perma- 
nently attached to the committee as a consul- 
tant; the Library Materials Price Index Com- 
mittee, which agreed to begin preliminary 
work on a method of arriving at a base year 
for an index of out-of-print materials and 
which endorsed a feasibility study of a new 
type of price index to include all books in 
print, rather than those published in a given 
year; and the Reprinting Committee, which 
distributed copies of its guidelines on “Lend- 
ing to Reprinters” published in the spring 
issue of LRTS. 

A significant addition to the literature on 
subject headings will be made, it is hoped, by 
the publication in Library Resources & Tech- 
nical Services of papers given at the member- 
ship meeting of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section. Members of the Library of Con- 
gress staff described LC subject heading prac- 
tice and the development of the LC subject 
heading list. The Sears List was described by 
its editor, Barbara M. Westby, of the Library 
of Congress. Talks on the use of both lists in 
processing centers followed. 

The creation of an interdivisional commit- 
tee on the cataloging of children’s books, as 
recommended by a special ad hoc committee 
composed of interested representatives from 
various groups, was approved by the Cata- 
loging and Classification Section Executive 
Committee and the RTSD Board of Directors. 
Plans for a seminar, to be held on the last two 
days of the Kansas City Conference, on the 
application of the Anglo-American Cata- 
loging Rules were endorsed by the CCS Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which also approved of 
the compilation by the Classification Commit- 
tee of a list of consultants for reclassification 
projects and received reports of the comple- 
tion of the manuscript of the Proceedings of 
the Institute on the Use of the Library of 
Congress Classification (with publication an- 
ticipated in 1968) and a proposal for a study 
of the use of nonprofessional staff in cata- 
loging, which is being prepared by the CCS 
Policy and Research Committee. 
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At its business meeting, the membership of 
the Copying Methods Section voted to change 
its name to “Reproduction of Library Materi- 
als Section” and to adopt a statement of 
function describing its responsibility for the 
production, storage, and use of reproductions 
of library materials, the fostering of studies 
and research, and the promotion of uniform 
practices and policies in this field. 

The Executive Committee of the Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials Section received re- 
ports of real progress in several committees. 
The Committee on Photocopying Costs in 
Libraries is analyzing results obtained from a 
survey of 124 libraries and photocopying lab- 
oratories. The meeting of the Simplified Pay- 
ments Committee was attended by representa- 
tives of two national credit card companies 
interested in working with the section. The 
newly created Telefacsimile Committee may 
sponsor with the section a program in Kansas 
City. 

At its business meeting, the Serials Section 
voted a change in the bylaws to permit the 
formation of discussion groups; subsequently, 
the petition of a group of representatives of 
large research libraries to form a serials dis- 
cussion group was approved, An organization 
meeting of a group representing medium-sized 
libraries was held and membership criteria 
were prepared. 

The section’s Executive Committee ap- 
proved a suggestion that the section cosponsor 
a program on automated serial projects with 
the Information Science and Automation Di- 
vision at Kansas City. William Huff, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was asked to represent the sec- 
tion at a meeting of the Interdivisional Com- 
mittee to investigate the possibility of a Uni- 
versal Numbering System for serials. The ap- 
pointment of a committee to make a consumer 
survey of users of the ASTM Coden was ap- 
proved. It was decided that the Library of 
Congress should be asked to name a liaison 
member of the Serials Policy and Research 
Committee.—Hlizabeth Rodell. 


Young Adult Services Division 


The Young Adults Working List Committee 
reported that the proposal they have de- 
veloped for subject lists, librarian’s lists for 
young adults to be published regularly and 


cumulated, has been taken up by R. R. Bow 
ker Company, and they expect work on it te 
begin soon. The YASD board approved thr 
project and the establishment of an advisor~ 
committee to work with Bowker. 

The board supported the resolution pro- 
posed in the preconference on Intellectus 
Freedom and the Teenager recommending 
that ALA seek funds to study the effects oł 
reading on behavior and communicated this 
to the ALA Executive Board. 

Slides illustrating various types of wor= 
with young adults in this country and abroael 
were collected and effectively shown in th= 
YASD Exhibit. It was voted to continue th: 
Slide Project for a year, working towards aa 
evaluated, balanced collection which woul- 
give a picture of how librarians work with this 
group in all types of libraries in this countr~ 
and elsewhere. A tape with appropriate com- 
mentary will be developed, and the packet wil 
be available from ALA headquarters for th» 
use of library training institutions and in-ser- 
vice training programs. 

Emma Cohn, New York Public Librar+, 
will be the official YASD representative at the 
IFLA conference in Toronto this Augus-. 
Publication of the IFLA Survey of Worx 
with Young Adults has been announced fcr 
early fall 1967. Miss Cohn and Brita Olssor, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, are co-editors of ths 
IFLA publication which will include papes 
from twenty countries reporting various typs 
and patterns of work with young people. t 
will be available in this country through tke 
YASD office. 

Interest continues in the proposed bocx 
awards (for fiction and nonfiction) for yourz 
adults. The board approved the procedure cf 
the committee which expects to present a pr-- 
posal to the ALA Awards Committee for cor- 
sideration before Midwinter. 

Revisions of the popular lists, “Outstandirz 
Biographies” and “Outstanding Fiction,” aze 
completed, so the updated publications will be 
available by early fall. 

The YASD representative to the committre 
of the National Council of Teachers of Ea- 
glish working on a revision of the Secondazy 
School Book List reported active participaticn 
and work is proceeding according to scheduE. 
—Ruth Tarbox. 
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San Francisco Conference 


Committees and Round Tables 


Committee on Accreditation 


The Committee on Accreditation, in four 
sessions during the San Francisco Conference: 

Granted accredited status to University of 
Hawaii Graduate School of Library Studies, 
University of Maryland School of Library 
and Information Services, and Wayne State 
University Library Science Department. 

Adopted a short reporting form to be used 
annually as a means of maintaining con- 
tinuing review of the accredited schools. The 
annual report replaces the former policy of 
periodical review visits, but does not preclude 
visits when requested by a school or when 
considered desirable by the COA. The first 
annual review will be initiated on an experi- 
mental basis to cover the academic year 
1966-67. 

Voted that schools working towards accred- 
itation be encouraged to seek the advice of a 
consultant if they wish to do so prior to re- 
questing a formal visit from the Committee 
on Accreditation. The Office for Library Edu- 
cation will be the clearinghouse for such re- 
quests for consultant services. 

Adopted as COA policy the principle that 
anyone who performs such a previsit consul- 
tant service to a school shall not serve as a 
member of the formal Visiting Team to that 
school. 

Recommended that the chairman of COA, 
in consultation with the director of the Office 
for Library Education, form a committee for 
the purpose of exploring possible revision of 
the “Standards and Guidelines for Under- 
graduate Programs in Librarianship.” 

Held informal meetings with representa- 
tives of the Special Libraries Association and 
of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians to discuss ways in which interpreta- 
tion of the COA Standards can serve better to 
meet the needs of special groups within the 
library profession. It was voted to continue 
the practice of such “hearings” to promote 
the exchange of information and ideas be- 
tween the COA and the field at large—Lester 
Asheim. 
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Audio-Visual Committee 


The Audio-Visual Committee invited all di- 
visions, committees, and offices of ALA to 
send representatives to a meeting to report on 
the audio-visual related areas of their activi- 
ties and to inform themselves on the extent of 
the work in the field in ALA. About sixty 
people, representing fifteen units, attended. 
Reports covered a wide range of activities 
such as those of the AASL Joint Committee 
with the Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion of NEA; the cooperation of CSD with 
producers of TV network shows; the produc- 
tion of bibliographic materials and tools by 
several units; the concern of ISAD for listing 
of audio-visual materials by computer; de- 
velopment of bibliographic control of AV ma- 
terials by RSD; Noonday Film Showings by a 
subcommittee of the Audio-Visual Committee. 

A report on the desirability of the adoption 
of standardized symbols for the cataloging of 
nonbook materials was made by Carl Hemp- 
stead, Junior High School Library—South, 
Salina, Kansas. 

At the business session, Marjorie Ng of the 
Noonday Film Showings Subcommittee re- 
ported an attendance of over 1000 for the 
four sessions. She suggested that funds be 
budgeted for the rental of certain types of 
films not otherwise available, that the showing 
of experimental films be encouraged, and 
asked that consideration be given to changing 
the time of the showings. 

At the request of the Children’s Services 
Division, a CSD Audio-Visual Committee was 
established as a subcommittee of the ALA 
Audio-Visual Committee. 

A manuscript of Audio-Visual Guidelines 
for Academic Institutions produced by the 
ACRL subcommittee was accepted for publi- 
cation.— Ruth Warncke. 


Committee on Chapter Relationships 


The Committee on Chapter Relationships 
held its first meeting under the chairmanship 
of John Anderson, Tucson, Ariz., Public 
Library. It was agreed to communicate with 
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the representatives of state chapters to Coun- 
cil to secure basic data concerning each 
chapter and opinions on ALA-chapter rela- 
tionships, and to invite these Councilors to 
meet with the committee at Midwinter. At this 
meeting, the opinions gathered will be dis- 
cussed in an attempt to establish priorities for 
the work of the committee.—Ruth Warncke. 


Committee on Economic Opportunity 
Programs 

The major consideration was the review 
and approval of a draft questionnaire drawn 
up by James E. Bryan, Newark Public 
Library, chairman of the committee. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire is to secure from 
libraries current information concerning eco- 
nomic opportunity programs or programs for 
the disadvantaged which are presently in op- 
eration. Such information will be of value to 
the Association and its units, especially to the 
Washington Office in work with various gov- 
ernment officials, with the Congress, and with 
other national associations——Ruth Warncke. 


Editorial Committee 


The Editorial Committee approved three 
manuscripts for publication: 1) Guides to 
Newer Educational Media, 2d edition, by 
Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss; 2) 
Subject Guide to United States Government 
Publications, 2d edition, by Ellen Jackson; 3) 
Guide to Reference Books, first supplement to 
the 8th edition, by Eugene Sheehy. 

In further action, the committee approved a 
project proposal for a third edition of Subject 
Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, by 
Mary K. Eakin; approved the budget for the 
proposed list of periodicals K-12; accepted 
the author’s schedule for a new work on adult 
services in public libraries; reviewed and 
reafirmed the practice of inviting the execu- 
tive secretary of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation to serve on the Editorial Committee as 
an ex officio member; and rejected one manu- 
script proposal. 

It also voted to establish a subcommittee to 
plan and develop the list or lists of vocational 
and technical education materials to meet the 
needs of high schools, post-high school pro- 
grams, and junior colleges. The new subcom- 
mittee would be comprised of the existing sub- 


committee on lists plus junior college librari- 
ans selected from recommendations by the Ju- 
nior College Section of ACRL. 

The Subcommittee on New Lists for School 
Libraries considered plans and problems for a 
list of materials for vocational/technical 
schools. Participating in the discussion were 
two representatives from the ACRL Junior 
College Libraries Section, Mrs. Alice B. 
Griffith, JCLS president-elect, and Shirley A. 
Edsall, chairman of the section’s Bibliography 
Committee. 

Chairman John Rowell, Western Reserve 
University, reviewed for the guests the April 
28-30 meeting in which specialists in voca- 
tional and technical education had met with 
the subcommittee and had recommended 1) 
the expansion of the project list’s scope to in- 
clude materials useful for post-high school 
programs and 2) initiating the project as a 
pilot project covering a cluster of subject 
areas. 

It was concluded that explorations on the 
vocational-technical list indicated that a 
broader, deeper look is required. The sub- 
committee therefore voted to recommend to 
the Editorial Committee that it appoint an- 
other subcommittee which would consist of 
the present New Lists Subcommittee and ju- 
nior college librarians as well. The subcom- 
mittee also suggested to the Editorial Com- 
mittee that it seek nominations for the sub- 
committee from JCLS. 

In other action the subcommittee completed 
its project proposal for a list of audio-visual 
materials for elementary schools K-8, consid- 
ered possible editors and consultants, and se- 
lected an editor for recommendation to the 
Editorial Committee-——Pauline A. Cianciolo. 

The Subcommittee on Reviewing Nonprint 
Material in the Booklist confirmed the 
definition of its purpose and audience for- 
mulated at its meeting in May 1967: to serve 
as a buying guide to current nonprint materi- 
als for librarians and other personnel engaged 
in selecting nonprint materials for school, col- 
lege, or public libraries. The subcommittee 
agreed to recommend that the reviewing to be 
given priority is the current reviewing of 
newly released filmstrips, transparencies, 
8mm films, and nonmusical recordings. Mate- 
rials in all subject areas are to be considered 
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within the scope of reviewing. 

Discussion also covered findings to date of 
the committee members’ investigation of the 
quantity of material produced annually that 
would need to be considered and the person- 
nel and procedures that would be advisable 
for the examination, evaluation, and review- 
ing. Pending further investigation of quantity 
and other factors, recommendations on proce- 
dures and staffing are yet to be worked out.— 


Edna Vanek. 


International Relations Committee 

The forthcoming establishment of an Inter- 
national Relations Office in Washington, D.C., 
was discussed. David R. Hoffman, assistant di- 
rector of IRO, will remain in Chicago to op- 
erate the office at ALA headquarters. The 
committee voted to present three resolutions to 
Council: one dealing with the relationship of 
the U.S. libraries abroad to a proposed na- 
tional public-private mechanism; another con- 
cerning the celebration of 1968 as Human 
Rights Year; and the third commending 
Unicef on its newly-established library pro- 
gram. 


International Relations Round Table 

During two sessions, the IRRT board heard 
area reports on Latin America from Mrs. 
Marietta Daniels Sheppard and William V. 
Jackson, and on Southeast Asia from Paul 
Bixler and Lillie M. Kleven. Chairman Lucile 
Dudgeon appointed a committee to consider 
preparation of an article on the history of the 
round table, which celebrates its twentieth an- 
niversary in 1968. Mr. Jackson reported that 
the new edition of the Foreign Service Direc- 
tory will be published at the University Book 
Center of the University of Pittsburgh; the 
center will provide editorial services, advance 
printing costs, and handle sales; the round 
table will share in the profits after all of the 
costs are met, 

During its annual business meeting, the 
round table elected Joseph Shubert, vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect; Roland R. 
Piggford, secretary; and Lillie M. Kleven, 
treasurer. Chairman for 1967-68 is David 
Wilder.—David R. Hoffman. 


Junior Members Round Table 
The Junior Members Round Table held an- 


other successful orientation meeting for 400 
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persons, in cooperation with the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee. Robert Vosper, University 
of California, Los Angeles, ALA past presi- 
dent, spoke on “The Widening Horizons of 
Librarianship,” reviewing developments in 
the field and ALA activities. Resource persons 
led informal discussions about ALA activities. 

The Paul Masson winery was toured by 
150 persons, after which there was buffet sup- 
per and a talk by Ernest Mundt, San Francisco 
State College, on “The Art of Food and 
Drink,” noting the relationships of each to the 
other. 

A booth and a hospitality suite were also 
provided as in past years. The Executive 
Board will not have a hospitality suite next 
year because of lack of sufficient use, unless a 
better situation can be provided. Plans were 
discussed for a 1968 visit to British libraries 
and a young librarian of the year award.— 
George M. Bailey. 


Committee on Legislation 


The committee met with divisional Legisla- 
tion Committee members to exchange ideas 
and information relating to library legislation 
and its impact at the federal, state, and local 
levels. The importance of informing Congress 
of the need for continuing and increasing 
support for ongoing activities was stressed, 
along with the necessity for establishing pro- 
gram priorities while the existing internation- 
al situation syphons funds away from domes- 
tic programs. 

Ray M. Fry, director of the Library Ser- 
vices Division, U.S. Offce of Education, gave 
a progress report on the latest developments 
in plans for decentralization and reorganiza- 
tion of USOE. 

The meeting concluded with reports from 
the chairmen of the divisional legislation 
committees, and a variety of materials, in- 
cluding the revised ALA Federal Legislative 
Policy, were distributed to participants.—Ezv- 
leen D. Cooke. 


Library Committee of the Presidents 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 

The major topic of discussion was imple- 
mentation of the policy statement on employ- 
ment of the handicpaped approved at Mid- 
winter by the board of the Library Adminis- 
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tration Division and the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section. 

It was agreed to give the statement the wid- 
est possible distribution to state Civil Service 
personnel officers. Copies of the statement will 
also be distributed during National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, October 
1-7, through a mailing to libraries. In addi- 
tion, state libraries will be asked to mention 
the availability of the statement in mailings 
they make to local libraries. 

The committee agreed it is important to 
contact library school deans to get their coop- 
eration in evaluating handicapped applicants 
for library school on their merits and their 
ability to acquire employment once they com- 
plete their course of study.—Larry Volin. 


Round Table on Library Service 
to the Blind 

After discussion of the proposal made at 
Midwinter to request a change of the name of 
the round table to include “and Physically 
Handicapped,” it was decided to withdraw the 
request. 

Implementation of recent legislation which 
expanded library services for the blind to in- 
clude all physically handicapped persons who 
are unable to read conventional printed mate- 
rials provided subject matter for two work- 
shops sponsored by Robert S. Bray, chief, Di- 
vision for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped, Library of Congress. 

Field trips to the Kaiser Home Care Center 
in San Francisco and to the Special Education 
Department of San Francisco State College 
resulted in a valuable exchange of informa- 
tion with staff personnel at the two locations 
regarding expansion of library services to the 
blind and physically handicapped.—Lois F. 
La Bauve. 


Membership Committee 

The ALA Membership Committee approved 
the changes in the membership bylaws recom- 
mended by its bylaws subcommittee and ac- 
cepted recommendations to dissolve its sub- 
committees on ALA/NEA Joint Membership, 
Special Membership, and ACRL Membership. 

The suggestions concerning the promotion 
of membership among the younger members 
included extending the Complimentary Stu- 
dent Membership Program to all library 


schools and closer cooperation between ALA 
Membership Committee members and faculty 
of library schools. 

ALA Membership Day will be October 1’, 
1967, with focus on the public library, its 
staff, Friends, trustees, and institutional mem- 
bership. 

The Executive Committee and the Steering 
Committee considered first drafts of new 
statements of their respective responsibilities. 


—Dorothy Turick. 


Office for Recruitment 


The Advisory Committee suggested possible 
candidates for the positions of OFR director 
and assistant to the director and also ap- 
proved the proposal for a School Library 
Manpower Project. 

The Materials Committee reviewed ma- 
terials produced since Midwinter, including 
“The Children’s Librarian,” reprints, and a 
table display. The chairman will write to the 
state agencies and state association recruit- 
ment chairmen requesting that materials 
available from OFR be listed in state associa- 
tion bulletins. 

The Regional Representatives evaluated the 
Recruiting Network with regard to local ac- 
tivities, and it was decided that the network 
should be retained. 


Office for Research and Development 


The Advisory Committee heard progress 
reports from David Lane, project director of 
the Acquisitions Study, and Guy Garrison, 
chairman, Clearinghouse Advisory Commit- 
tee. The committee directed Mr. Garrison to 
send recommendations from his committee 
relative to the future of the ALA Library Re- 
search Clearinghouse. 

At its spring meeting, the ALA Executive 
Board made decisions pertaining to the future 
directions of the Office for Research and De- 
velopment. Methods of implementing these 
decisions were discussed. A task force was ap- 
pointed to formulate concrete plans to be 
presented to the total committee at an August 
meeting. 

After lengthy discussion, an interim policy 
statement on ALA’s research posture was 
adopted for use by the committee and staff. 

The Cleeringhouse Advisory Committee 
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discussed the final report to be submitted to 
the U.S. Office of Education for the current 
grant. 

The future of the Clearinghouse was dis- 
cussed extensively. The committee strongly 
felt that there was a need for collecting and 
disseminating information on library research 
in progress, that the clearinghouse has an im- 
portant function to perform, and that it 
should continue to operate at an expanded 
level. It was voted that: 


Means to continue the Clearinghouse should be 
sought, appropriate full-time staff should be 
hired, and that possibilities for a publication 
should be explored. 


The committee felt that the Library Re- 
search Clearinghouse should cooperate with 
the ERIC Clearinghouse in Library and In- 
formation Sciences at the University of Min- 
nesota as much as feasible. 

Their charge completed, the committee 
voted to recommend to the Office for Re- 
search and Development Advisory Committee 
that it be disbanded.—Judith F. Krug. 

The Science Acquisitions Study Advisory 


Committee heard a report from David Lane, 
study director, on the financial status of the 
program and on the progress of the literature 
search and report. 

Monroe Snyder of HSR, Inc. (ALA’s sub- 
contractor in the study) reported on his firm’s 
progress in the sorting and classification of 
collected data. 

David Kaser, committee chairman, an- 
nounced that he is leaving in early July for an 
extended trip to the Orient. Helen Welsh, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Libraries, has agreed to act 
as temporary chairman.—David Lane. 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING—BAL HARBOUR 


Watch for the announcements to be car- 
ried in the September 1967 ALA Bulle- 
tin about the Midwinter Meeting in 


Bal Harbour, January 8-13. In addition 
to general information, the issue will 
include a tear-out postcard for making 
hotel reservations. 





A story that began with pricing, continued with 
quality, and ended with acceptance 
Not only is the Atlantic F-66 the only desk-top microfiche reader priced 


under $100, it also combines quality features that many of the high-priced 
units don’t even begin to touch. The F-66 accepts all COSAT!-Standard 


microfiche, micro-jackets and aperture cards. 


An attachment for 16mm 


and 35mm microfilm rolls is also available. 

The F-66 with 19x or 22x magnification accommodates all standard 
microfiche, and the high-quality optical system and adjustable light 
intensity provide easy reading. Still another feature is the Alpha-Numeric 
image finder that tells you instantly the exact fiche row and location of 


the image being viewed. 


Add up all these factors and they spell quality performance. 
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ATLANTIC F-66 
MICROFICHE READER 


... the ideal answer 


to your ERIC Program 
requirements 


Write for complete information. 
No obligation, of course. 





| atlantic microfilm corp. 
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... provide reliable, 

accurate, authentic information! 
Standard Education Society, Inc. 

has been dedicated to lifting 

the educational levels of people 

the world over, for over 57 years. 

Publishers of: 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WORLD PROGRESS vear soox suretement 
CHILD HORIZONS 


For literature describing our publications, please write: 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 NORTH WELLS STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 
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by James E. Bryan 


When Roger McDonough became state li- 
brarian in New Jersey (his actual title is di- 
rector of the Division of State Library, Ar- 
chives and History, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education) in 1947 after a four-year 
turn in the U.S. Air Force, he became the first 
professional librarian to occupy this position 
in the history of that office. The task ahead at 
that time was not simply a matter of giving 
professional direction to library services for 
the state but to unify and develop the several 
state library services which had functioned 
somewhat independently one from the other 
in previous years. Obviously, the stature of 
the professional librarian as a state leader in 
educational and cultural matters had to be es- 
tablished in a new framework toward which 
there was considerable skepticism outside of 
the library profession. 

What has happened to library service in 
New Jersey since that time readily attests to 
Mr. McDonough’s ability to organize and 
move forward programs which have advanced 
libraries as institutions and librarians as lead- 
ers in New Jersey. In 1965, shortly after New 
Jersey completed its tercentenary year, a new, 
handsome, functional state library building, 
which houses the major state library services 
under one roof for the first time and is part 
of a cultural center which also includes the 
state museum and a planetarium, was com- 
pleted and opened to the public. 

In 1967, the legislature passed and Gover- 
nor Richard J. Hughes signed S.348, a new 
comprehensive library services bill which pro- 
vides across-the-board aid to local libraries 
through a formula which provides incentive 
for increasing local support. The new legisla- 
tion also grants financial aid for a system of 
area reference libraries and makes available, 
by referral, the reference and research 
resources of Princeton and Rutgers univer- 
sities, the Newark Public Library, and the 
state library. The New Jersey plan is one of 
the first coordinated, statewide library plans 
to be established in any state and cuts across 


è Mr. Bryan is director of the Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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The New 





Roger H. McDonough 
First Vice-President and President-Elect 


the type-of-library line. 

In a state where local autonomy is strong, 
where a “no new taxes” philosophy held until 
1966 when the first broad based tax was 
adopted, where urban, suburban, and rural 
conflicts are apparent, and in a state where 
the northern section is tied to New York and 
the southern to Philadelphia—these are very 
significant accomplishments. These and other 
major achievements have come about through 
a central sense of library purpose which Mr. 
McDonough has demonstrated time and time 
again. 

Basic to his approach and program over 
the years have been: 

1. Strengthening of the state library to be- 
come a strong and directing force for library 
development in New Jersey. 

2. Development of a system of library op- 
portunity so that any person in the state could 

(Continued on page 870) 
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ALA Officers 


Mrs. Carma Russell Leigh 
Second Vice-President 


A charming, completely natural, warm human 
who is also one of the nation’s dedicated li- 
brarians—this is Carma Russell Leigh (Mrs. 
Robert D.), California state librarian, grand- 
mother, and ALA second vice-president. 

Achieving the objective is her prime con- 
sideration—who or how is not important as 
those of us who have been closely associated 
with her know. Humor and joy of living com- 
bined with dedication of purpose make for a 
rare combination that inspires those associ- 
ated with her to achieve more than might 
have been reasonably expected. A total lack of 
any consciousness of prestige or position is 
viewed with doubt and suspicion by those 
who cannot quite believe that this is no pose 
but, in fact, is the real person. 

Carma Leigh was born in McLoud, Oklaho- 
ma, where her father operated a farm. After 
graduation from Oklahoma College for 
Women (now Oklahoma College of Liberal 





by Maryan E. Reynolds 


Arts), she set out for Europe where she 
gained a respect for all that Europe repre- 
sented. She then went to the University of 
California at Berkeley to attend library 
school. Her decision to enter librarianship 
was based on her own experience in rural 
Oklahoma where books were not easy to come 
by. An omnivorous and intelligent reader, it 
seemed to her life could offer no greater satis- 
factions than bringing books and people to- 
gether. 

After graduation, a job with the Berkeley 
Public Library enabled her to complete work 
on a master’s degree in history. Watsonville 
Public Library offered her the opportunity to 
experience the problems and satisfactions of 
the small public library while, at the same 
time, marriage and the birth of a daughter 
added home responsibilities. From Watson- 
ville Mrs. Leigh went to Orange County, then 
a “medium” county library system in Califor- 
nia, the pioneer state in library systems. San 
Bernardino County called, and she became 
librarian of a system serving a population of 
161,000 over a county of more than 20,000 
square miles. In 1945 she went to Olympia, 
Washington, as state librarian, and, in 1951, 
Governor Earl Warren asked her to accept the 
position of California state librarian. 

While in Washington, Mrs. Leigh gave 
leadership in building a strong program of 
library development, not only in Washington 
state but in other parts of the Pacific North- 
west. As president of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association (1950-51), she gave 
strong support to library planning on a re- 
gional basis and served as first chairman of 
the PNLA Committee on Library Develop- 
ment whose efforts eventually culminated in a 
grant for a survey that is still providing guid- 
ance for library improvement in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In 1954-55, she served as president of 
the California Library Association and laid 
the groundwork for a program that produced 
the master plan for public library develop- 


èe Miss Reynolds is state librarian, Olympia, 
W ashington. 
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ment in California and culminated in the 
Public Library Development Act of 1963 
(amended in 1965 and 1966). Concurrently, 
she supported and promoted national efforts 
toward improved library service, devoting 
much time, effort, and energy on the program 
of federal aid to libraries. 

Mrs. Leigh’s services in ALA have been 
many and significant, including serving as 
first president of the American Association of 
State Librarians, 1957-58. In 1952 she was 
selected to be one of a representative group of 
ALA members to visit Germany. Particularly 
significant has been her service on the Planning 
Committee of the American Association of 
State Librarians and the ALA Committee on 
Legislation. She also represented librarianship 
when President Eisenhower appointed her as a 
member of pAcowirTs (Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in the Services), a group 
composed of top-level women who advise the 
Department of Defense on women serving in 
the armed forces. 

Mrs. Leigh has the distinction of serving as 
state librarian of two states, California and 
Washington. Her scholarship was recognized 
by the University of the Pacific by the award- 
ing of an honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters in 1965. She is active in the 
American Association of University Women, 
Soroptomists, and has and is serving on a va- 
riety of advisory boards, such as the Califor- 
nia Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. Her articles and speeches serve as con- 
crete evidence of her creative and practical 
approach to problems of librarianship. 

Daughter Rita, who rivals mother as a pro- 
ducer of excellent meals, has a daughter and a 
son, making Carma Leigh one of the world’s 
youngest looking grandmothers. 

In 1960, her marriage to Robert Leigh of 
the Public Library Survey brought together 
two of the nation’s leaders in library develop- 
ment. The marriage ended in 1961 with the 
sudden and untimely death of Mr. Leigh. eee 


McDonough 
(Continued from page 868) 


have the fullest access possible to the wide 
range of services and collections presently 
available in the state. 
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3. The use and involvement of all types of 
libraries to serve the greatest number of 
users. 

4. An active and ongoing cooperation with 
library organizations and associations, in- 
cluding the New Jersey Library Association, 
New Jersey Library Trustee Association, New 
Jersey School Library Association, and the 
Association of County Library Commission- 
ers. 

5. A good working relationship with the 
New Jersey legislature. 

It was very clear early in Mr. McDonough’s 
career as director of the state library that 
good relations with the legislature and with 
state officials would come about chiefly 
through the provision of a high quality of 
library service and through competence to 
meet their legislative and informational needs. 
And it is from this high quality of service and 
from this competence that the esteen for the 
state library and for its director springs. 

Mr. McDonough has served New Jersey in 
a much wider capacity than as a professional 
librarian directing the state library. His inter- 
ests are considerably broader. As secretary to 
the New Jersey Tercentenary Commission and 
as a trustee of the New Jersey Historical Soci- 
ety, he has done much to advance historical 
interest in the state, not just from a preserva- 
tion point of view but in encouraging partici- 
pation in projects of a historical consequence 
and in the dissemination of information con- 
cerning New Jersey history. His interest in 
the state’s history has helped to overcome a 
general impression held heretofore by many 
in the New Jersey historical establishment 
that there has been no historical development 
of any consequence since the Civil War. Mr. 
McDonough has been interested that the con- 
tributions of the various ethnic, nationality, 
and religious groups, of which there are many 
in this cosmopolitan state, be recorded, un- 
derstood, and made known. 

As secretary of the Commission to Study 
the Arts in New Jersey, Mr. McDonough also 
has helped not only in an evaluation of cur- 
rent programs but also to assist the commis- 
sion in its pioneering efforts tu open new vis- 
tas for artistic and cultural activities in a 
state long overshadowed by New York and 
Philadelphia as cultural centers and frequent- 
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ly referred to in the past as “a cultural de- 
sert.” New Jersey has definitely moved for- 
ward in library organization and develop- 
ment, in historic understanding, and in cul- 
tural appreciation because of his drive and 
sense of purpose and direction. 

As a state official, Roger McDonough has 
shown very real courage on many occasions 
when mayors, councilmen, and other local 
and county officers have asked or suggested 
that certain state requirements or standards 
be waived in particular instances to meet cer- 
tain local situations. The writer recalls one 
instance where Mr. McDonough, before a 
major statewide library assemblage, politely, 
publicly, and directly told one mayor, who 
was present, that he would not countenance 
the appointment of a person without profes- 
sional training or appropriate certification to 
the library director’s position in that mayor’s 
community. 

While the foregoing part of this biographi- 
cal sketch may seem on the formal side, the 
writer, a long-time friend and professional 
colleague, felt that Roger’s contributions to 
this state could best be described in those 
terms. Roger, however, is, himself, in no 
sense formal. He is at home in all kinds of 
groups and is good company. He and his 
wife, Jean (who, incidentally, is director of 
school libraries in Princeton, where they 
live), are the best of hosts and, with their 
daughter, Linda, make young people, profes- 
sional colleagues, personal and community 
friends, state and other officials feel equally at 
home and comfortable in the McDonough es- 
tablishment. Our past three New Jersey gov- 
ernors have called him by his first name. 

It has been his friendly, informal approach 
and his use of social opportunities that have 
enabled him to advance the cause of libraries 
so well. He gets the basic ideas about libraries 
across to the people that count. In addition to 
his gardening activities, his culinary interests, 
and keeping up with friends, he takes time to 
read and discuss a lot of books. The winter 
finds him skiing at Sugar Loaf or Smugglers’ 
Notch. The summer finds him traveling 
abroad, in the country taking it easy, or par- 
ticipating as a surveyor of activities or con- 
sultant on important programs in various of 
our state libraries. 





Roger’s contributions to ALA and the na- 
tional library scene have been almost “too nu- 
merous to mention,” as the auctioneer’s ad- 
vertisement indicates, but we recall best his 
membership in the Council, on the Executive 
Board, his term as chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee, his participation in the 
preparation of the Goals for Action State- 
ment, his presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, and his testimony on 
behalf of ALA before various congressional 
committees. 

His interest in Rutgers University has con- 
tinued since his graduation from that institu- 
tion, and he has been not only an active 
alumnus but also has assisted the university 
by making provision for the study which was 
the basis for the organization of the graduate 
library school. As a member of the univer- 
sity’s Press Council, he has helped to guide 
the University Press in its increasingly broad- 
ened program of publishing, not just to meet 
the needs of the university or of libraries, but 
also to make available to the state many items 
of state and local interest. And it was in rec- 
ognition of his services to the university that 
he was presented with a Litt.D. in 1956. 

Roger is currently directing his efforts to 
the upbuilding of library services and collec- 
tions in New Jersey, especially in the refer- 
ence and research areas, in coordinating their 
use and making them known and available so 
that the greatest number of users may receive 
the greatest benefits. eee 





Recommended for Libraries 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: Profiles of the 
Man and the Musician 
Alan Walker, ed. 


“This anthology has many virtues to recommend it. 


Each chapter is of high quality, and the editor has 
done a very thorough job. . . . The contributors are 
Paul Badura-Skoda, Arthur Hutchings, Bernard Jacob- 
son, Lennox Berkeley, Alan Rawsthorne, Paul Ham- 
burger, Humphrey Searle, Robert Collet, Arthur Hed- 
ley, and Peter uld.’’—Library he ved 4/15/67. 
(A Taplinger Publishing Company book) $10.00 


Distributed by 


Taplinger Publishing Co., inc. 
29 East 10th Street New York 10003 
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The 1967 ALA Awards Winners 





Mr. Shores 


Mr. Kaiser 


The 1967 awards, citations, and scholarships 
of the American Librarian Association were 
presented during the 1967 annual conference 
in San Francisco. Many of the awards were 
conferred at the Inaugural Banquet; others 
were made by several units of ALA during 
their meetings earlier in the week. 


AWARDS 


Louis Shores, retired dean of the library 
school at Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, is the recipient of two awards: the Beta 
Phi Mu Award for distinguished service to 
education for librarianship and the Isadore 
Gilbert Mudge Citation for distinguished 
contributions to reference librarianship. 

Mr. Shores, known as a librarian, teacher, 
encyclopedist, lecturer, consultant, editor, and 
writer during his extensive career, retired at 
the end of June from his position as dean. He 
has lectured at and observed libraries on 
every continent and is the author of more 
than 300 articles in professional and popular 
magazines as well as many books. 

The Beta Phi Mu Award, made in behalf of 
the international library science honorary fra- 
ternity, was presented by the Library Educa- 
tion Division. The award citation reads in 
part: “His taste, energy, acumen and states- 
manship have brought credit to the profession 
and to the institutions he has graced... .” 
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The Mudge Citation was presented by the 
Reference Services Division, which Mr. 
Shores helped to establish. The citation com- 
mends him for “far reaching vision . . . his 
dynamic enthusiasm, keen sense of humor, 
wise leadership and high ideals as an educa- 
tor,” and concludes: “It is for his unvarying 
insistence on the responsibilities and poten- 
tials of adequate reference service in a free 
society that he will long be remembered, and 
be best known and respected for the high 
standard of excellence he required from mem- 
bers of our profession.” 

The Melvil Dewey Award was presented 
to Walter H. Kaiser, librarian, Wayne County 
Library, Wayne, Michigan. The medal and 
citation are given for “recent creative profes- 
sional achievement particularly in the fields of 
library management, library training, cata- 
loging and classification, and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship.” 

According to the citation, Mr. Kaiser exem- 
plifies such criteria through “his progressive 
leadership in the development of management 
skills, particularly relating to simplification 
and elimination of routines. Among his many 
innovations are the Kaiser charging system, 
synchronized conveyor book processing, and 
the use of the main entry catalog card as a 
book pocket.” 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee of the 
California Library Association received the 
Exhibits Round Table Award. The award, 
consisting of a citation and $500, was ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Rose Towns, librarian, Rich- 
mond, California, Public Library, chairman 
of the committee. 

The citation commends the committee for 
“outstanding work in promoting the cause of 
intellectual freedom,” including the distribu- 
tion, since 1955, of more than 2500 copies of 
its Intellectual Freedom Kit, which contains 
information and reprints on censorship cases, 
legal opinions, and statements of ALA pol- 
icies. 


Recipient of the $500 Grolier Award for 
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achievement in guiding and stimulating the 
reading of children and young people is Lura 
E. Crawford, librarian and director of library 
services, Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Under Miss Crawford’s leadership, the 
library has gained national prominence as a 
participant in the Knapp School Libraries 
Project (use of audio-visual and other new 
learning tools). She was instrumental in se- 
curing a $46,000 planning grant for the 
library in 1966 under Title II of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. The grant 
freed fifteen teachers in various subject areas 
to work with her in studying school and col- 
lege libraries with audio-visual instructional 
centers. Miss Crawford then secured a three- 
year operational grant of more than $1,500,000 
to enable the development of a library-located 
instructional resource center, now being de- 
signed. 

Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma State 
University Library, Stillwater, received the 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award for distin- 
guished service in the library profession. The 
award includes a medal, citation, and $1000. 
The citation reads in part, “For his leadership 
as head librarian of one of the major land 
grant universities, Mr. Low has been con- 
cerned not only with improvements on his 
own campus... but also [with] the need for 


developing better library service for the people 
of Oklahoma through improvements in public, 
college, school and special libraries.” 

Mr. Low is also cited for his contributions 
to the library profession at the national level, 
especially in the field of federal legislation for 
libraries. “Mr. Low is a master lobbyist in the 
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best sense of the term and his personal efforts 
in the nation’s capital on behalf of libraries 
have played an important part in the profes- 
sion’s overwhelming success in securing fa- 
vorable federal library legislation.” 

The John Newbery Medal for the “most 
distinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children,’ was presented to Irene 
Hunt, author of Up a Road Slowly. Evaline 
Ness, author and illustrator of Sam, Bangs, & 
Moonshine, was awarded the Randolph J. 
Caldecott Medal for the year’s “most distin- 
guished picture book.” (See ALA Bulletin, 
April 1967, p. 358.) The two awards are 
given by the Children’s Services Division. 

George Neville Jones, professor of botany 
and curator of the Herbarium, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, is the recipient of the Eu- 
nice Rockwell Oberly Award for his An- 
notated Bibliography of Mexican Ferns, pub- 
lished in 1966 by the University of Illinois 
Press. The award, consisting of a citation and 
$50, is given biennially for the best bibliog- 
raphy submitted in the field of agriculture or 
the related sciences. It is administered by the 
Reference Services Division. 

The Halsey W. Wilson Library Re- 
cruitment Award was given to the Pioneer 
Library System of Rochester, New York. Mrs. 
Betty Jane Connors is director of recruitment 
at the library. The award, made for the 
library’s successful summer recruitment pro- 
gram designed to interest college students in 
library careers, includes $1000 to be used for 
the continuation and development of the pro- 
gram. The citation terms the summer intern- 
ship program as “an imaginative, well con- 
ceived, successful, and critically evaluated 
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project and one which any medium-sized or 
large library can duplicate.” 

The H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award was given to the British Columbia 
Library Quarterly, edited by Alan Woodland 
of the New Westminster, British Columbia, 
Public Library. The Quarterly, official journal 
of the British Columbia Library Association, 
is cited as “an outstanding example of what 
library literature can be in its content, its il- 
lustration, and its total design. It is particu- 
larly to be commended for its imaginative 
and tasteful blending of paper, color, cuts, 
and typography.” 

The citation continues: “This periodical, 
now in its thirtieth year of publication, has 
become, under the editorship of Mr. Wood- 
land, a truly remarkable contribution to the 
graphic arts, while still continuing to serve 
the needs of the librarians of British Colum- 
bia with its pertinent articles and book re- 
views.” 

The award, established by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, is given to a library periodical 
in the United States or Canada which has 
made an outstanding contribution to librari- 
anship. 


CITATIONS 
Helen T. Yast of Oak Park, Illinois, librari- 


an at the American Hospital Association, Chi- 
cago, was presented with the Exceptional 
Service Award of the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries. The win- 
ner has been responsible, since 1959, for or- 
ganizing workshops and institutes in several 
cities to guide untrained hospital workers and 
volunteers in techniques of operating hospital 
libraries. 
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The citation reads in part: “Miss Yast’s 
work with professional groups in hospital and 
related fields has resulted in growing recogni- 
tion of the significance of hospital librarian- 
ship as an integral part of the hospital-cen- 
tered educational and therapeutic programs.” 

Mrs. Ruth Sheahan Howard, staff librarian, 
First U.S. Army headquarters, Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland, is the recipient of the 
Achievement Citation of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section of the Public 
Library Association. 

The award, given annually to a member of 
the AFLS who has made significant contribu- 
tions to the development of armed forces 
library services, commends Mrs. Howard “‘for 
her outstanding service including the im- 
provement of library facilities within her area 
of command, the expansion and revitalization 
of book collections, the initiation and de- 
velopment of new programs and systems of 
library service.” 

The Francis Joseph Campbell Citation 
for outstanding contribution to the advance- 
ment of library service for the blind was pre- 
sented to Kenneth Jernigan, director of the 
Iowa Commission for the Blind. The award, 
which includes a citation and bronze medal, is 
given by the Round Table on Library Service 
to the Blind. 

Mr. Jernigan, blind since birth, is head of 
the Iowa Orientation Center for the Blind in 
Des Moines, in charge of library services for 
the blind in Iowa, and responsible for pro- 
grams of rehabilitation, home teaching, and 
home industries for the blind. The citation 
highlights Mr. Jernigan’s leadership in estab- 
lishing the Iowa Library for the Blind, largest 
of its kind in the nation. “The Library .. . offers 
to blind residents of Iowa a library service 
which . . . may serve as an exemplar among 
those who serve the reading needs of blind 
persons throughout the country,” the citation 
concludes. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
for outstanding publicity are made to various 
types of libraries and to public libraries in 
communities of specified population units. 
Citations were presented to the following: 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES: (population up to 25,000) 
Gloucester City, New Jersey, Public Library 
and Obion County Public Library, Union 
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City, Tennessee; (population between 25,000 
and 100,000) Levittown, New York, Public 
Library; (population between 100,000 and 
200,000) Johnson County Library, Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kansas; (population between 
200,000 and 500,000) Des Moines Public Li- 
brary and St. Paul Public Library; (popula- 
tion over 500,000) Dallas Public Li- 
brary and Prince George’s County Memorial 
Library, Hyattsville, Maryland. State Li- 
BRARIES: Hawaii State Library, Honolulu. 
COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SysTEMS: Black Gold 
Cooperative Library System, Ventura, Cali- 
fornia. SCHOOL LIBRARIES: Cleveland Public 
Schools. SERVICE LIBRARIES: Clark Air Base 
Library, 636th Combat Support Group, Phil- 
ippine Islands; Kunsan Air Base Library, 
6176th Air Base Group, Korea; and Special 
Services Library, United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, New York. 

The contest is jointly sponsored by the 
Wilson Library Bulletin and the Public Rela- 
tions Section of the Library Administration 
Division. 

G. Sumner Spalding, editor of the recently 
published Anglo American Cataloging Rules, 
received the Margaret Mann Citation for 
outstanding professional achievement in cata- 
loging and classification. The award was pre- 
sented by the Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. Mr. Spalding, chief, Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, Library of Congress, is com- 
mended by the citation for accomplishing “a 
project of massive proportions in the comple- 
tion of Anglo American Cataloging Rules... .” 

Trustee Citation recipients were Mrs. 
Helen W. Sweasy, trustee of the Carnegie- 
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Lawther Public Library, Red Wing, Minne- 
sota, and James L. Love, board chairman of 
the T. L. L. Temple Memorial Library, Di- 
boll, Texas. The citations are administered by 
the American Library Trustee Association. 

Mrs. Sweasy is cited, in part, “for constant 
use of her knowledge and understanding of 
library problems to promote understanding 
between librarians and trustees, and to inform 
trustees about their responsibilities.” Mr. 
Love’s citation reads, in part, “for imparting 
his enthusiasm for better libraries to col- 
leagues” and “for his notable, dynamic ser- 
vice to librarians.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Grolier-Americana Scholarships in 
school librarianship were awarded to the 
Library Science Education Department of the 
University of Maryland, College Park, an un- 
dergraduate program, and to the Graduate 
Department of Librarianship of Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. The scholarships, 
each $1000, are given for the professional 
education of school librarianship, one to a 
graduate library school and the other to a 
school of library education offering an under- 
graduate program. 

The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
for study in the field of library work with 
children was presented to Mrs. Florence L. 
Willson of Prince George, British Columbia. 

The winner, a former elementary teacher, 
received her bachelor of education degree 
with a library major from the University of 
British Columbia in 1964 after several years 
of summer school, extension and correspon- 
dence courses. In spite of limited professional 
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training, Mrs. Willson’s enthusiasm for chil- 
dren and books led to her appointment in 
1962 as elementary school librarian. She 
plans to use the $2000 scholarship, issued by 
the Children’s Services Division, for a year of 
full-time study at the School of Librarianship, 
University of British Columbia. 

Mrs. Sharon Midkiff Edge of Fordsville, 
Kentucky, received the $1000 Library Bind- 
ing Institute Scholarship Award adminis- 
tered by the Library Education Division. Mrs. 
Edge, a graduate of Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Owensboro, will use the scholarship to 
study for a master’s degree in library science 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 


Clayton E. Rhodes, school liaison librarian, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, received 
the E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award of 
$1000 for his proposal for a study of “School 
and Public Library Relations—Past History, 
Current Trends, Future Goals.” 

The scholarship is presented for study of 
some phase of library service to children or 
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young people in school, public, or other 
libraries. 

The citation pointed out the concern of 
public and school librarians faced with in- 
creasing use of libraries by secondary school 
students. “Recognizing this concern, the re- 
cipient will study past and present uses of 
libraries by students, identify and analyze 
trends in student use, consider the utilization 
and implications of effective methods by 
which school and public libraries coordinate 
their efforts.” eee 


PROVINCE of BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HAS OPENINGS FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: Public Library Commission, VICTORIA. 


SALARY: $646-$795 per month. To carry on a province-wide programme for promotion and expansion 
of library services through consultations, field visits, workshops and contacts with organizations and public 
officials. Applicants must qualify for the B. C. Certificate of Professional Librarianship (B. L. S. or equivalent); 
several years’ experience including at least two years’ public library experience, preferably in county or 
regional work; must have a driver's licence and be able to drive well in a variety of weather and road 


conditions. 


COMPETITION NO. 67:532 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Peace River Branch, DAWSON CREEK, 

SALARY: $516-$579, depending on experience, rising to $690 per month. To be responsible for routine 
library duties of cataloguing, indexing, classifying, selection and ordering of books for a library system 
and supervision of non-professional library personnel; may be called upon to visit public libraries to ad- 
vise librarians and trustees on the solution of library problems of an administrative or technical nature. 
Applicants must be eligible for B. C. Certificate of Professional Librarianship (B. A., B. L. S. or equivalent); 
up to three years’ experience in professional library work for the higher starting salary quoted. 


COMPETITION NO. 67:534 


Applicants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects. For application forms apply IMMEDIATELY to 
The Chairman, B. C. Civil Service Commission, 544 Michigan Street, VICTORIA, B. C., CANADA. 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


BINDING STANDARDS 

In the May ALA Bulletin, LTP reported on 
the program to develop provisional performance 
standards for binding used in libraries. Then it 
was announced that those interested in detailed 
information on either the equipment or the 
testing could request it from the Library Tech- 
nology Program. 

Now a Universal Book Tester (UBT) to test 
the durability of bindings in accordance with 
the provisional standard for durability has been 
installed at the Chicago Paper Testing Labora- 
tory, Inc., 540 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 
60611. The same laboratory also has an Open- 
ability Test Plate, the device developed during 
the program to test openability in accordance 
with the provisional standard. 

Information about and arrangements for 
testing should be made directly with Marvin C. 
Rogers at the laboratory. 

On May 28, the Executive Board of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association approved the provi- 
sional performance standards as SLA standards. 
Paul Howard, who represented SLA on the advi- 
sory committee for the project that developed 
these standards, made the presentation for their 
adoption to the SLA Executive Board. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 

Planned for inclusion in the September issue 
of Library Technology Reports are 1) evalua- 
tions of ten secretarial posture chairs based on 
tests made by Buyers Laboratory, 2) an article 
on practical ways to control the use of photo- 
copiers in office situations (previously an- 
nounced for the July issue), and 3) an evalua- 
tion by Buyers Laboratory of the Adler manual 
typewriter. 


LTP PRODUCTS 

The pamphlet boxes being sold by Bib- 
liotekstjänst of Lund, Sweden, in the Scandina- 
vian countries have been approved by Container 
Laboratories as meeting standards of the LTP 
design. - 

Both Britain and Canada have granted patents 
on the SE-LIN book labeling system developed 
for LTP. 


TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 


In addition to its availability for the Selectric 
typewriter, ALA’s Standard Library Biblio- 
graphic Keyboard is now being offered by Ol- 
ivetti Underwood Corp. for its electric and 
manual models. The company is calling its prod- 
uct the “library and bibliographic keyboard.” 

This is the keyboard developed and approved 
by the Standard Library Typewriter Keyboard 
Committee of the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division (a committee appointed at LTP’s 
suggestion). Later it was approved by RTSD’s 
Board of Directors and submitted by RTSD’s 
president to USASI for consideration by the ap- 
propriate committee as a USA standard. 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 


The new National Reprographic Centre in 
Hatfield, England, and LTP have agreed to ex- 
change reports of evaluations of reprographic 
equipment beginning in January 1968. 

LTP will concentrate on equipment available 
in the American market, and the Centre will 
concentrate on equipment in the European mar- 
ket, particularly that in the United Kingdom. 
There will be no charge for the material so ex- 
changed and permission will be freely granted 
by one organization to the other to republish the 
reports. (KEO 





CUSTOM DESIGN and quality in flexible, expanda- 
ble, modular form—a new Serpentine Display 
System for libraries creates instant displays 
which can be tailored to copy and space require- 
ments of each presentation. Free-standing Ser- 
pentine units easily accommodate large copy, 
such as maps, charts, blueprints, etc., mounted 
across more than one panel. They also separate 
into smaller units if needed. The display is 
shipped completely assembled and consists of 2’ 
X 4 panels which are finished on both sides 
and available in cork, natural-finish walnut, ash, 
and mahogany; pegboard and hardboard in 
many colors also are available. Special panel 
sizes, headers, canopies, custom copy and light- 
ing effects, literature racks, and other add-on 
system accessories are available on order. For 
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more information write Serpentine Displays, 830 


Isabella St., Oakland, Calif. 


+ + # 


BOOKMARKS printed in a wide variety of designs 
and colors are available from LEAP/720, 720 
Locust Corner Rd., Cincinnati. Printed on high 
cuality coated cover paper with space available 
for name imprints, these bookmarks are recom- 
mended to commemorate persons and events. 
The bookmarks are also suggested for advertis- 
iag and promotion purposes. For more informa- 
tion write the manufacturer. 


| FISHERIES RESEARCH 
| BOARD OF CANADA 
BIOLOGICAL STATION 
NANAIMO, B. C. 


LIBRARIAN 
$7,713-$8,677 


TO ASSUME FULL CHARGE OF A RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARY OF APPROXIMATELY 
6000 VOLUMES AND 140 PERIODICALS 
WITH RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDING 
ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING A 
GOOD REFERENCE INDEX, INTERLI- 
BRARY LOANS, ASSISTING SCIENTISTS 
WITH LITERATURE SURVEYS AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIES, AND BRINGING PERTI- 
NENT LITERATURE TO ATTENTION OF 
SCIENTISTS. BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE; SEVERAL YEARS 
LIBRARY EXPERIENCE, TRAINING IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, RESEARCH LI- 
BRARIES, AND KNOWLEDGE OF ONE 
OR MORE FOREIGN LANGUAGES WILL 
BE ASSETS. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND APPLI- 
CATION FORMS AVAILABLE FROM PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATOR AT ABOVE 
ADDRESS. 
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Exuisit KIT No. 2., 
a unit designed and 
produced by Wil- 
liam Hayett, Inc., is 
a portable display 
unit which can be 
carried into meet- 
ings, assemblies, etc. 
It is 6’ tall, 3’ wide, 
and can be used in 
libraries, schools, etc., 
as well as at trade 
shows. Three units 
measure 10’ wide. 
Kit No. 2 provides 
ample display space, a storage compartment, 
and a sturdy ledge for books, typewriter, etc. 
Included with the kit is a box of reusable di- 
mensional letters and other aids for the do-it- 
yourself display maker; i.e., instant lettering, 
various hanging devices, an electric flasher, and 
an awl for punching holes precisely sized for 
pegboard fittings. Fabricated of Fome-Cor, 
framed in aluminum, it weighs only 22 pounds 
when packed in the carrying case which is in- 
cluded in its price of $108 fob New York. For 
folder write Exhibit Kit, Hayett, Inc., 207 W. 
25th St., New York. eee 
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INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- ee 
dexers on the following periodical and 
book indexes—APPLIED SCIENCE & TECH- 
NOLOGY INDEX, ART INDEX and STAN- 
DARD CATALOG. 


Applicants for the periodical indexes 
should be able to assign subject headings 
to articles in current journals. It is desirable 
that applicants for STANDARD CATALOG 
have cataloging experience. Applicants for 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
and ART INDEX should have some subject 
background. Salary will depend on quali- 
fications and experiences and will be re- 
viewed annually. Many Company benefits 
such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, etc. 5 
days, 35 hour week. 


Applications should be addressed to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 









ee 950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
Saeron 
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LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $575 to $715 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
Recruitment Division, Room 100A, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, California 
90012. 





LIBRARIAN 


REQUIRED 
THE HALIFAX INFIRMARY 
AN 
ACCREDITED 500-BED TEACHING 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 
AFFILIATED WITH DALHOUSIE 
UNIVERSITY 


QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor of Library 
Science 


Graduate accredited 
Library School 

Previous hospital 
experience and 

Science background 
an asset 


SALARY: Commensurate with 
qualifications and 
experience 


APPLY TO: Personnel Director 

Halifax Infirmary 
Hospital 

Queen Street 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 








FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 
St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics, Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastches- 
ter, N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 


ii Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La Grange, 


WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

ASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 


10003. 

DOCUSTAT coin operated photocopy machine, in 
excellent condition. 5 Mark IV @ $700 and 1 Mark V 
@ $900. Byers Color Laboratory, Inc., 4033 S.E. Mil- . 
waukie Ave., Portland, Ore. 97202; tel.: 503-234-6521. 

STEIN’S The Making of Americans, the famous 
expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edition, cloth- 
bound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 160 
Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 
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UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook, an Aus- 
tralian book on how to avoid unemployment, etc, 
Bound $2 to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales (U.K.), 
Australia. 

GERMAN avant-garde publications, A wide range 
vË experimental work from excellent and very active 
young publishers, available exclusively through 
Something Else Press, Inc., 160 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10010. Ask for catalog. 

COMPLETE set of unbound National Geographic 
magazines from 1915 through 1955, also complete set 
of Holiday magazines from 1947 through 1966 bound 
in gray buckram with gold stamping. If interested 
make inquiry to University Bindery, 1909 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 63103. 

BOOKMOBILE, 1950 Dodge 2-ton chassis, Gersten- 
slager 18’ body, 3.5 K.W. Onan generater. Sealed 
offers will be accepted by the Public Library, 96 S. 
Grant Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43215, until 12 o’clock 
roon Columbus time September 14, 1967, at which 
time they will be opened and read. Envelopes should 
be marked, “Bid for Bookmobile.” Address all in- 
cuiries to Purchasing Agent Lewis C. Foster. 


WANTED 


PLEASE! Would greatly appreciate help locating 
musical MSS of John Philip Sousa. Many missing! 
Any in your library? Owned by individuals? Am 
making inventory at own expense for Sousa documen- 
tary book. P. E. Bierley, 3888 Morse Rd., Columbus, 
Ohio 43219, 


WANTED TO BUY 


USED bookmobile. Body & chassis not older than 
-958, minimum 3000 book capacity. .Make offer to 
City of Englewood, Colorado, attention Purchasing 
Agent; tel.: 303-761-1140, Ext. 219. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
east 


REFERENCE librarian: To work in our central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 50% 
of the time working directly with the public, 50% of 
the time developing interlibrary loan system, refer- 
ence services, and selecting books. One and one-half 
aours from New York City. A special pesition cre- 
ated under an LSCA Grant, 35-hour week, usual 
ĉringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, based 
on experience. Minimum of 2 years experience fol- 
lowing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Har- 
ris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North 
St., Box 606, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914-DI 
3-2561. 

ASSISTANT librarian for Norwich University. 
Good opportunity for the right person. Located in 
New England village with good envirenment for 
growing family. Salary up to $8500 depending upon 
experience. Responsible for technical processing ini- 
tially. MA from accredited library schocl required. 
TIAA, usual fringe benefits, one month's vacation, 
etc. Contact Victor H. Johnson, Ln., Nerwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt. 05663. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Smith College, art 
library. Primary responsibilities: subject cataloging of 
books, full cataloging of photographs, pamphlet files. 
Past assistants moved to top positions. Qualifications: 
MLS (may be in process), knowledge of History of 
Art, preferably college major, scanning ability in lan- 
guages. Experience not essential. Salary dependent 
on qualifications. Liberal vacation and frirge benefits. 
Four colleges of Connecticut Valley (Amherst, Uni- 
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versity of Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) offer 
cultural life. Scenic countryside with summer and 
winter sports, 3 hours from New York, 2 from Boston 
by car. Limousine service to Hartford-Springfield air- 
port. Send resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hill- 
yer Art Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


01060. 

REFERENCE librarian to work in central library 
of 3-county system, serving the public, answering in- 
quiries from 24 member libraries, selecting books 
for and maintaining nonfiction collection. College 
community on Lake Champlain in Adirondack 
Mountains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school or N.Y. state certificate. 
Appointment possible at 2 levels and within ranges 
depending on qualifications: 2 years experience $7000- 
$8500; up to 2 years, $6200-$7200. 3744-hour week, 
state retirement, and health insurance plans. Send 
resume to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex- 
Franklin Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

ASSISTANT director to participate in various as- 
pects of administration and service in 3-county sys- 
tem serving 24 member libraries and operating 2 
bookmobiles in college community on Lake Cham- 
plain in Adirondack Mountains 60 miles from 
Montreal. MSLS from ALA-accredited library school 
or N.Y. state certificate; 6 years experience, 
$9000-$11,000, appointment possible within range 
depending on qualifications. 3744-hour week, state re- 
tirement, and health insurance plans. Send resume to 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

REFERENCE librarian ALA-accredited library 
school degree, 4 years experience. Current scale: 
$7500-$9500. New scale effective July 1: $8050- 
$10,050. Health plan, social security, library pays 
full retirement, 20 days vacation, sick leave, 6 per- 
sonal days. Library located on South Shore, Long 
Island, near New York City and beaches. Send re- 
sume to W. K. Harrison, III, Public Library, Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y. 11570. 

CHILDREN’S and reference librarians needed for 
rapidly growing Long Island community presently 
serving population of 60,000. Plans for 40,000-foot 
building expansion under way. Good opportunity to 
develop book collection and services. New York Civil 
Service certification requirements, Appointment and 
salary dependent upon background and experience. 
Junior librarians, $7000—-$7600; senior librarians, 
$8000-$9500; plus liberal fringe benefits. Apply 
Doris B. Lewis, Asst. Dir., Public Library, Brent- 
wood, N.Y. 11717. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian wanted to head circu- 
lation department and assist director. Duties include 
training and supervision of desk personnel and shelf 
workers, sharing coverage of reference and readers 
services, planning displays, working with students, 
assisting in book selection. 3544-hour week including 
two evenings a week. Salary, $7280-$8632. Generous 
benefits. Hartford suburb. population nearing 25,000. 
Book stock, 52,000. New building. Attractive town, 
pleasant people to serve, congenial staff. Required: 
LS degree and some experience or satisfactory com- 
bination of training and experience. Send resume to 
Mrs. Marjorie G. B. Buck, Dir., Public Library, 515 
Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, Conn. 06109. 
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CHILDREN’S librarian, main library to continue 
programs and develop new ones to serve avid young 
readers. New enlarged children’s department being 
built. Senior librarian, minimum 2 years experience 
in children’s work to head department. Salary 
$7100-$8600 depending on experience. Junior li- 
brarian, salary $6600-$7850 depending on experi- 
ence. MLS degree, liberal staff benefits including 
fully paid retirement benefits, 4-week vacation, 12 
paid holidays, and cumulative sick leave to 96 days. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, 1735 
Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

ACQUISITIONS-cataloger for rapidly expanding 
library in 4-year liberal arts and technological col- 
lege on exciting new campus (1966) near Cape Cod. 
MLS plus at least one year professional experience. 
Massachusetts state retirement and Blue Cross. 
$6300-$7800 starting. Write Chief Librarian Frank 
N. Jones, Southeastern Massachusetts Technologi- 
cal Institute, North Dartmouth, Mass. 02747. 

CATALOG department head, available July 1. 
Must be library school graduate with a minimum of 
5-7 years experience and able to direct the activi- 
ties of a department of 12 people. Should have work- 
ing knowledge of the Library of Congress clas- 
sification. Present collection contains slightly over 
200,000 volumes and an annual book budget of 
$125,000. Assistant cataloger. As a result of changing 
over to Library of Congress classification an addi- 
tional position is available for an individual with LC 
experience. Salaries for both positions commensurate 
with ability and experience. Employees benefits in- 
clude 20 days vacation after l-year’s service, paid 
Blue Cross—Physicians Service and major medical 
coverage, sick leave after 6 months service, 9 paid 
holidays a year, an optional retirement program after 
I year’s service. The library is also under social se- 
curity. Send resume and inquiries to Frank L, Han- 
naway, Pers. Ofir., Public Library, 150 Empire St, 
Providence, R.I. 02903. 

MAMARONECK Free Library has two positions: 
reference and young adult librarian and adult ser- 
vice librarian. MLS, eligible for NY certificate. Help 
develop services and programs for a NYC suburb of 
19,000; new air-conditioned building with a view of 
Long Island Sound, budget over $100,000. Salaries 
excellent, 23 working days vacation, other benefits 
fully competitive. Apply Mrs. Poundstone, Dir., Ma- 
maroneck Free Library, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

HEAD librarian for newly opened two-year com- 
munity college in a rapidly growing county on the 
eastern shore of New Jersey, 20,000 volumes housed 
in new three-story library building. Beautiful campus 
on 275-acre site. MLS required plus eight years ex- 
perience in librarianship and teaching. Salary range 
$10,862-$13,964 in six annual increments. Faculty 
status, 12-month contract, one-month vacation, and 
usual benefits. Position open July 1, 1967. Apply An- 
drew Moreland, Pres., Ocean County College, Hoo- 
per Avenue, Toms River, N.J. 08753, 

MEDICAL cataleger. Sth-year degree in library 
science required with 3 years experience, or exten- 
sive experience in cataloging. Experience with Na- 
tional Library of Medicine classification desirable. 
Faculty status. Usual fringe benefits. Salary $9080- 
$10,080. Send resume to Fred D. Bryant, Pennsylvania 
State University, Milton S. Hershey Medical Center 
Library, Community Center Building, Hershey, Pa. 
17033. An equal opportunity employer. 

SUPERVISOR of adult services, central library 


and two branches in residential town six miles west 


of Boston. LS degree and experience requirec. All 
professional benefits. Send resume including -ary 
requirements to Joseph J. Schr-uch, Ln., Belmor Me- 
morial Library, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

COORDINATOR, 3 town libraries, head libranan 
of 1. University communizy having historic int rests 
and sea resort attractions. 5th-year degree and 2xpe- 
rience required. Salary $8500. Write D. H. Th: mas, 
Briar Lane, Kingston, R.I. 02881. 

ASSISTANT college librarian. Do you like young 
people, especially ages 1& to 21? Do you want to 
learn general college library procedures in ar =x- 
panding situation? Are you willing, able, and Evaly 
to supervise circulation, assist with reference, and 
other duties? Then send resume to Kathryn P-ræ, 
Ln., State University of New York Agricultural acd 
Technical College at Cobleskill, N.Y. 12043. S.lery ` 
for 5th-year library school graduate, $6870; exoai- 
enced person may start higher. Library trainee. cm 
be considered. One hour from accredited library 
school. 

EAST Providence, Rhod2 Island. Employment cp- 
portunity. Director of library system. Salary r=n2e 
$9256-$11,102. Minimum requirements: graduction 
from a recognized college or university with a nes- 
ter’s degree in library scier.ce. Five years experimn ze 
which includes at least 2 years administrative exp e=i- 
ence. Please send resume to the Personnel Offic, 
City Hall, Taunton Avenue, East Providence, RL 
An equal opportunity employer. 

PEOPLE need people! Placement service. NYELE 
Personnel Administration Committee will post ‘Fos- 
tions Available’ and ‘Positions Wanted’ notices cz: 
New York Library Association Conference, Roces- 
ter, N.Y., October 8-12, 1967. Request forms fox. 
Public Library, Delmar, N.Y. 12054. 

HEAD librarian needed for community in no.tL- 
western Pennsylvania. Librery science degree eser- 
tial. U.S. citizen. Salary open. Apply to A. C. Scr, 
1120 Roemer Blvd., Farrell, Pa. 

FITCHBURG Youth Library, recognized as 2 
leader in library service to children, seeks a new le 
brarian. Responsibilities include directing services t» 
children carried out from the youth library end 
bookmobile and coordinating these with servi-es 
from the new adult library. MLS and some appropri- 
ate experience required. Sa_ary $7150-$8150. Wrte 
to Arthur Kissner, Chief Ln., Public Library, Fit h 
burg, Mass. 

REFERENCE librarian, central library and tyc 
branches in residential town six miles west of B-s- 
ton. Minimum requirements include bachelor’s ce- 
gree plus training and/or experience, All professicn- 
al benefits. Send resume including salary requize- 
ments to Joseph J. Schmuch, Ln., Belmont Memoral 
Library, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

LIBRARY director needed. Residential, industrial 
town of 15,000. Large, air-conditioned building. Ex- 
cellent working conditions. State civil service aed 
maximum fringe benefits. MLS degree, but woud 
consider person lacking full qualifications if he =r 
she can complete qualifications on job. Write Ms. 
Robert Van Orden, Free Public Library, Dover, N.. 

ASSISTANT director. A new position to assist È- 
rector in administrating main library and two 
branches in Elmont, Long Island, adjacent to Ne+ 
York City. A new building expansion program 
started June 1967. Minimum administrative exper- 
ence 4 years. New York state certification. Salary 
$8500-$10,500. Liberal staff Lenefits including fully 
paid retirement benefits, 4 w2eks vacation, 12 paid 
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holidays, and cumulative sick leave to 96 days. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, 1735 
Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for Swampscctt Public 
L.brary. Beautiful sea-coast residential town about 
9 miles north of Boston. Salary range $5748 to 
$7030. Paid vacation, Blue Cross, retirement plan. 
MLS and experience required. Write Board of Trus- 
tees, Public Library, Swampscott, Mass. 

HEAD librarian: male, all men’s liberal arts col 
lege, 27 miles south of Pittsburgh. All new facilities 
and building, staff of 11, 135,000-volume collection, 
s:andard range of periodicals and reference works. 
Salary open and competitive; need mature individual 
with experience. Contact John W. May, Dean, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Fa. 15301. 

EXCELLENT opportunity for a qualified librari- 
cr. Reorganization of established library under way; 
xew building program now at beginning stages. Fa- 
mous seashore resort area. Salary $6000 to start plus 
all the usual fringe benefits and annual increments. 
No experience necessary. Apply Mrs. Doris L. Grady, 
Jir., Cape May County Library, Cape May Court 
=Jouse, N.J. 08210. 

LIBRARY director for modern library in commu- 
nity of 12,000, twenty minutes from midtown New 
York City. MLS degree, experience required; pen- 
sion, insurance coverage, one month vacation. Salary 
$10,000; increments. Library open 40 hours a week. 
Apply Mrs. J. Marshall, Pres., Bd. of Trs., 550 Lin- 
coln Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 07657. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening. MLS required 
plus 3 years experience. Salary range $7215 to 
$8658 dependent on qualifications. Good benefits and 
working conditions. 35-hour week. Apọly Dorothy 
Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE reference assistant in central 
reference department, staff of 16, with responsibility 
for maintaining the collection in business/econom- 
ics, science/technology, or choice of subject field. 
MUS required. Usual fringe benefits. Salary range 
»7222.80-$8736.00. Apply to Francis P. Keough, 
ees City Library, 220 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
| : 

CHILDREN’S coordinator to develop programs for 
avid young readers for main library and two branch- 
es on Long Island adjacent to New York City. Mini- 
mum 2 years children’s experience after MLS de- 
gree. Excellent book budget, free hand in developing 
services. Salary $8000-$9750 depending on experi- 
ence. Liberal staff benefits including fully paid state 
retirement benefit. Apply Director Edward H. Fen- 
ner, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

DEERFIELD Academy has opening fer 1) adminis- 
trative and reference librarian, 2) cataloger with 
MLS degree and some academic experience. Moving 
to a fine new building in late fall, now adding to 
and cataloging present collection, LC cards and 
Dewey classification. Competitive salary plus apart- 
ment with utilities. Christmas, spring, and summer 
vacations, usual fringe benefits. Apply Elizabeth 
Eades, Ln., Deerfield, Mass. 01342. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for progressive city library 
in south-central Vermont community af 20,000. New 
addition with children’s wing, collection of 14,000 
books with budget for films and records, and well- 
established film program. Staff equivalent of two 
full-time assistants, opportunity to be creative and 
further shape program. LS degree required. 4-week 
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vacation, paid BC-BS, tax sheltered, retirement plan, 

40-hour week. Starting salary $6739. Contact Charles 

= oe Jr., Dir., Free Library, Rutland, Vt. 
5701. 

REFERENCE librarian for Medical Library, 
starting September 1. 5th-year degree preferred. Sal- 
ary $6500 to $7000 depending on experience. Excel- 
lent opportunity to become a specialist in progressive 
and rapidly expanding field. Library automation in 
progress. New library in January 1968, 3742-hour 
week, month paid vacation. Apply with references 
and resume to George H. Hunter, Med. Ln., Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Medical Library, Burlington 05401. 

AUDIO-VISUAL consultant for public library sys- 
tem serving 56 libraries. Located in picturesque 
Hudson Valley 2 hours from New York City. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Beginning salary can be $7020, 
$8100, $9180, all depending on experience. Write As- 
sistant Director, Mid-Hudson Libraries, 103 Market 
St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 

CATALOGER wanted for progressive city library 
in south-central Vermont community of 20,000. Book 
collection of 65,000, book budget $10,400. LS degree 
required. 4-week vacation, paid BC-BS, tax sheltered 
retirement plan, 40-hour week. Starting salary $6177. 
Contact Charles D. Maurer, Jr., Dir., Free Library, 
Rutland, Vt. 05701. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to conduct active program 
in a growing library that is beginning to plan for a 
new building. MLS required, no experience necessary. 
Appointment can be made within range of $6408 to 
$7608 with annual increments of $300. 35-hour week 
and 4-week vacation. Position open September 1. Vine- 
land is a city of 45,000 one hour’s drive from Phila- 
delphia and the shore resorts. Send resume to Joanne 
T. Greenspun, Dir., Free Public Library, Vineland, 
N.J., 08360. 

SYSTEM director. New York State cooperative Ii- 
brary system serving 19 libraries and 330,000 people 
in 3 counties of western New York. Headquarters in 
Niagara Falls. Services include complete technical 
processing center, coordinated reference-interloan, 
children’s services consultation, school-public library 
cooperation, in-service training, and much more. Posi- 
tion open September 1. Salary $16,000. Qualifications 
must include 5th-year library degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school, 8 years experience including 
3 of responsible administration. Eligibility for New 
York State Public Librarians Certificate. Write John 
V. Simon, Pres., Bd. of Trs., Nioga Library System, 
2510 Seneca Ave., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14305. 

LIBRARIAN. Pleasant suburban town of 10,000 
population, 17 miles N. of Boston. Beautiful colonial 
building recently restored. Salary open, depending 
on training and experience. Degree in library science 
or college degree with library experience required. 
Position open Sept. 1, 1967. Apply to Mrs. Harold 
Foster, Ln., Weeks Memorial Library, N. Reading, 
Mass. 01864; tel.: 664-4942. 


southeast 


HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted for 
rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New build- 
ing, retirement, hospitalization, generous vacations, 
40-hour week, excellent salaries based on training 
and experience. Interview desired, but not obligato- 
ry. Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

TWO library consultants needed. Salary range 
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$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
Ə years preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library schoo], One 
to supervise direct service program in ]15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

REFERENCE librarian. ALA-accredited library 
school, 5th-year degree. Experience in reference and 
administration. Salary: $7000—-$10,000. Duties: To 
initiate and implement planning for Reference- 
Resource Center under LSCA Title I. Apply Fant H. 
Thornley, Dir., Public Library, Birmingham, Ala. 
35203. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary responsibility in- 
volves book selection and continued development of 
book collection. Coordinate public relations and plan 
community programs. New $1,000,000 library opened 
in 1965. 60 miles from Baltimore and Washington. 
4-week vacation, state retirement system, group Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree required. Salary 
range $7500-$8740. For further information write Ed- 
ward B. Hall, Dir., Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Challenging, diversified po- 
sition. New library building, growing community col- 
lege. Excellent salary, dependent upon experience 
and qualifications. Faculty status, vacation, fringe 
benefits. MLS or 5th-year degree from ALA-accredit- 
ed library school required. Send resume to Mrs. 
Mertys W. Bell, Ln., Rockingham Community Col- 
Jege, Wentworth, N.C. 27375. 

HREE openings with Arlington County (Vir- 
ginia) Department of Libraries, a growing, progres- 
sive system with professional staff of 39 in a Wash- 
ington, D.C. suburb of 185,000 population. All posi- 
tions require U.S. citizenship and fifth-year library 
degree. In addition, acquisitions librarian and young 
adult supervisor (both $8257~$10,046) require two 
years of appropriate professional library experience; 
and young adult librarian ($7488-$9110) requires 1 
year of professional library experience in young 
adult work. Write to Personnel Dept., Court House, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. An equal opportunity employ- 


er. 

HEAD librarian with MLS. Ohio County Public 
Library, Wheeling, W.Va. Salary open depending on 
administrative experience, professional training, and 
capacity for hard work. Plans for new library in the 
making. Adequate fringe benefits and retirement 
plan. Write Mrs. Carl B. Galbraith, Sec.-Treas., Bd. 
of Trs., Hubbard Lane, Wheeling, W.Va. 26003. 

FAIRFAX County, Va. Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, needs above-average librarians with 
minimum of accredited library school degree: busi- 
ness manager $9852-$13,200; chief of public ser- 
vices $8940-$11,976; extension services head, assis- 
tant children’s supervisor $7356-$9852; reference, 
catalog, children’s librarians $6672-$8940. Fairfax 
Co. has 6 annual merit increments, SS plus Co. re- 
tirement plan, annual & sick leave, group life, hosp. 


& major medical insurance. Opportunity fo- ad- 
vancement with $5 million expansion progam. 
Apply W. L. Whitesides, Fairfax Co. Public Liurary, 
3915 Chain Bridge Re., Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

CATALOGER, state liberal arts college, in rezal 
area 70 miles south of Washington, D.C. 4-year j-co- 
gram beginning September 1967. Extensive de-exp- 
ment program under way. New library buildizg to 
house 50,000 volumes will be ready for occupaary 
September 1968. Intensive concentration on increas- 
ing acquisitions. Present staff of three professDrels 
and three clericals. Knowledge of DC classificaton 
and experience in cataloging essential. Position open 
July 1, 1967, on a 12-month basis with one moath 
summer vacation, plus the regular Christmas ond 
spring recesses, Salary range for master’s deze, 
$8000-$12,500; for bachelor’s degree, $7500-$1C, (00. 
Social security, state retirement plan, group h-axch 
insurance offered. Excellent opportunity for srz- 
one who may be interested in possible advance-acat 
to head of technical services as staff increases. Sead 
resume to Margaret Keen, Ln., St. Mary’s College of 
Maryland, St. Mary’s City, Md. 20686; tel: CI- 
994-1600. 

INDEPENDENT school librarian—Independent 
college preparatory day school, 600 students prescneol 
through Grade 12, Wilmington, Delaware, needs =- 
ditional full-time librarian. Minimum salary, BA ce- 
gree, no experience, $5000 (9-month position). Bacbe- 
lor’s degree required, with additional credits in lib-acy 
science. However, degree in library science not nees- 
sary. Write Headmaster, Tower Hill School, 2812 %. 
17 St., Wilmington, Del. 19806. 

HEAD cataloger as first assistant to the chie f 
processing in the central library. Initial salary $77:8 
with 5% annual increments. MLS and at least zwo 
years cataloging experience required. Usual frige 
benefits; paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4week vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Tā- 
rector, Wilmington Institute Free Library and Fer 
Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., W3- 
mington, Del. 19801. . 

TWO challenging positions: head cataloger 1 
bookmobile librarian in rapidly expanding system fcr 
city of 115,000. Competitive salaries. MSLS or equi-. 
Michael Pipkin, Dir., Charles Taylor Memorial L- 
brary, Hampton, Va. 23369. 

WE need in our expanding library system: referenc 
librarians; branch librarian. Initial salary $7030 wi 
out experience; adjusted 5% upward for experierme 
MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cos 
and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4-week vacation, retire 
ment plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington r- 
stitute Free Library and New Castle County Free LÈ 
brary, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 


midwes- 
POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportun:ty 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian or 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary ce 
pendent on experience and qualifications, Moder 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,060 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P Musser Pubic 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or childrer’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to =s- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredit-d 
library school and experience with books and chl- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chel- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sourd. 
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hook knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations, Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
sinning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11.160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Venek, Ed., 
Beoklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
ae Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., S:. Charles, 

-- 60174. 

BRANCH library head, librarian I or II, supervis- 
irg one full-time, one part-time staff. 5th-year library 
degree required. Beginning salary dependent upon 
experience. Librarian II requires minimum 2 years 
professional experience, salary range $7108-$9224. 
Will consider librarian I with some experience; sala- 
rv range $6400-$8574. Annual 5% increment for sat- 
icfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumu- 
letive to 960 hours, state retirement plan, social se- 
carity, health insurance paid by city. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons, Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

CHIEF, children’s division, in library system ser- 
ving 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chair- 
man of children’s book committee, consultant to 
County Service Division. Library master’s and expe- 
rience in school or children’s work required. Salary 
range $8876-$10,402 with starting salary based on 
experience. 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, so- 
cial security, and other fringe benefits. Aprly Direc- 
tor, Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquar-ers in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferzbly also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
zor young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
=o write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
sonditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe 
benefits, Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Boeklist and 
een Books Bulletin, ALA kLeadquarters 

0611. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriv- 
ing city of 8000 in northwestern Minnescta with a 
new public library building is seeking a professional 
director. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become -he center 
for multicounty library service. Candidates must be 
graduates of an ALA-accredited library school, and 
some experience is desirable. Salary cpen. Fringe 
benefits include public employee’s retirement, health 
insurance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply 
Gene Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 56701. 

WOULD you like living in a medium-sized com- 
munity with metropolitan advantages? Council Bluffs 
is 15 minutes from Omaha. Administratice assistant 
needed for library in community of 55,000. Air-con- 
ditioned building, usual benefits. Apply Mildred K. 
Smock, Ln., Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501. 
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HEAD Librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library schoo] required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

HEAD of reference services: $7938-$9612, to de- 
velop adult reference and book services in historic 
community of 60,000 with 3 liberal arts colleges. 
Located on Mississippi River 3 hours from Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis by major rail service. MSLS 
with 4 years experience. Standard working condi- 
tions and benefits, Write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carne- 
gie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, Iowa 52001, 

ELEMENTARY, junior, and senior high librarians 
with IMC philosophy. Positions for fall 1967. Madi- 
son Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. To direct the program of 
children’s services in a community of 50,000 located 
40 miles from Chicago’s Loop. New library building 
under construction. 5th-year library degree required. 
Experience desirable. Salary $6840 and up, de- 
pending on experience. 4-week vacation, hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, state retirement plan. Apply to Mrs. 
Edna Holland, Ln., Gail Borden Public Library, 50 
N. Spring St., Elgin, II. 60120. 

COMMUNITY college library consultant, $10,001- 
$12,632; 4 years experience including junior or com- 
munity college library experience required. Public 
library film consultant, $9020-$11,484; must have 
pertinent experience. Experienced reference librarians 
to work in access offices located in Michigan, $8500- 
$10,000, depending upon experience. Cataloger, seri- 
als, adult basic education, and reference librarians 
needed. $7057 up, no experience required. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Contact Mrs. Ruth Frame, State Li- 
brary, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN. Position open immediately. Diver- 
sified work with emphasis on cataloging. Liberal arts 
college an hour west of Chicago, 5th-year library de- 
gree required. Some experience desirable but not 
necessary. Write Sister Mary Franz, O.P., Saint 
Dominie College Library, St. Charles, Il. 60174. 

ADULT services librarian. Busy library in a beau- 
tiful, small community on Chicago’s North Shore. 
Will consider suitable experience in lieu of LS de- 
gree. Start at $6700, or more if especially qualified. 
Apply George G. Babcock, Dir., Public Library, 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093. 

CATALOG librarian for university library of 
500,000 volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles 
northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami Univer- 
sity Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

BRANCH Jibrarian III for new downtown branch 
starts at $8832 with 4 years experience, up to 
$9696 with 10 years; maximum $10,512. First assis- 
tant children’s librarian Ul, first assistant in art, 
music, and drama department, and first assistant in 
general reference department start at $8112 with 2 
years experience, up to $8928 with 8 years; max- 
imum $9696. Librarian ls in branch and adult de- 
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partments, $7248-$8928. MLS degree required. 5% to 
6% increase and $5000 free life insurance expected on 
July 1, 1967, $144 Blue Cross paid, 4-week vacation. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

OPENINGS for 4 librarians. Experience and de- 
grees required, if possible. Adult services librarian 
Il, reference librarian II; and catalog librarian II 
open now. Starting salary up to $7152. Circulation 
librarian I, September 1. Starting salary up to $6552. 
Will consider a library major for this position. 5-day 
week, 4-week vacation, accumulative sick leave, 11 
holidays, public employees retirement, paid hospitali- 
zation and major medical center. Has many cultural 
advantages in art, music, and theater. Apply Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 55901. 

TECHNICAL services head. The University of 
Akron (Ohio), a state university after July 1, 1967. 
A challenging opportunity in a  200,000-volume 
library that is growing rapidly. Book budget for 
1967-68 over $200,000. Converting from Dewey to 
LC. Staff of four catalogers, acquisitions librarian, 
clerical and student assistant. Salary depends on 
qualifications. Excellent fringe benefits, Please apply, 
stating salary requirement, to H. P., Schrank, Jr. 
Univ. Ln., University of Akron 44304, 

CONSULTANTS needed for newly organized, rap- 
idly developing (Chicago) Suburban Library System. 
Reference consultant to assist small libraries in 
building reference collections and help develop sys- 
tem reference services. Book collection consultant to 
develop system book collection and inter-library loan 
services. Salaries to meet your qualifications, Apply 
to Suburban Library System, 903 Burlington Ave., 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

WANTED: head librarian for central Iowa city of 
82,000; budget for 1967, $72,000, 66,000 volumes, 
circulation 260,500. Need graduate of accredited 
library school and some experience. Salary $8500, 
40-hour week, l-month vacation, 12 days sick leave, 
and time to attend district, state, or area meetings. 
For further information, please contact Mrs. Mary S. 
Kelleher, Pres., L. Bd., 567 Warden Apt., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa 50501. 

ORDER librarian for university library of 500,000 
volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles northwest of 
Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Director, Miami University Library, 
Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

BRANCH librarian, Community programming, 
book selection to serve high per capita reading pub- 
lic. Modern, air-conditioned building with collection 
of 33,958 volumes and circulation of 327,625. 5th 
year library degree and administrative experience 
necessary. 40-hour, 5-day week; liberal vacation and 
sick leave, social security, and pension plan. Salary 
range $7986 to $9042. Write Mrs. Clara B. Webb, 
ees Ln., Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 

03. 

DIRECTOR of library. MLS plus experience, or 
doctorate, required. Growing library serves college of 
engineering and business administration in modern 
building. Faculty rank and privileges, salary range 
$10,000-$12,000, liberal fringe benefits. Lake region 
of northeastern Indiana near Ft. Wayne. Apply Dean 
A a ae Faculties, Tri-State College, Angola, Ind, 
INFORMATION Science and Automation Division 
of the American Library Association is seeking a 
qualified librarian to serve as executive secretary for 


this new unit. Knowledge of theory and practics ia 
information science necessary. Opportunity to væk 
with membership in developing, organizing, and. gz- 
ministering this new and interesting division. Fe- 
quires MLS and appropriate experience. Saiazy 
range $13,176-$18,648 annually. 35-hour week, 
month vacation. Libera] benefits and TIAA-CEE> 
pension.. Send resume to ALA headquarters, atez- 
tion Ruth Warncke, Dep. Exec. Dir., 50 E. Her a 
St., Chicago 60611. 

HEAD librarian in progressive, growing liberal 
arts college. Near large metropolitan center. Hew 
library under construction. Salary $10,000 to $110+) 
depending on qualifications and experience. Weis 
a ras Brown, Blackburn College, Carlinville, I”. 

BRANCH librarian. Lansing Public Library, Eler 
hurst Branch, serving above-average income and + di- 
cation population in southwest section of Michigar’s 
capital city. Cultural and recreational advanteg~s 
abound in and around this pleasant city of 130,01 
with Michigan State University located nearby. E= 
ginning salary range, depending upon education ard 
experience. $6174-$7644. MLS degree requi-ed. 
Fringe benefits include $20 monthly toward med.cal 
or life insurance. Good retirement system, 4-week. va- 
cation, 12 days annual sick leave, with open-end ame- 
cumulation. Apply W. J. Kimbrough, Chief Ln., 31C 
S. Capitol Ave., Lansing, Mich. 48914. 

THREE positions. Open now. Branch library caa-- 
dinator and school library consultant. 5th-year LS 
plus experience, beginning salary $6710. Cenzrz 
branch librarian, Sth-year LS. Beginning salary, re 
experience, $6096, experience, $6710. Apply Eudecz 
Stratton, La., Jackson County Library, 1400 N. Fez 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 49202. 

SUBURBAN Chicago needs qualified librarians =s 
administrators of small libraries, reference librarūtarz 
medium-sized libraries; you name it-~—we’ve got izi 
Salaries respectable. Challenges plentiful. Wher 
library developement is moving dramatically within = 
newly organized system of 45 libraries. Apply t 
Suburban Library System, 903 Burlington Ave. 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

COORDINATOR, children’s services. System-wice 
responsibility for children’s activities in branches. 
bookmobiles, and central library. Fifth-year libas 
degree, ability to plan and develop specialized c»r:- 
munity programs, supervisory experience. 40-hcur. 
5-day week; liberal vacation and sick leave, so<izi 
security, and pension plan. Salary range $9108 to 
$10,692. Write Mrs. Clara B. Webb, Pers. Ln., Paf- 
lic Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 63103. 

REFERENCE librarians to work in both general 
university library of 500,000 volumes and in new am- 
dergraduate library. Pleasant college town 35 mle 
northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depend ne 
on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami Unie 
sity Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

OHIO State University Libraries has these vacar- 
cies: 1) assistant director of libraries, technical ses- 
vices, salary range $16,000; 2) reference departmert 
head, salary range $12,468; 3) assistant head, msk 
library, salary range $8500; 4) serial division herc, 
acquisition department, salary range, $9000; 5) s-r- 
al bibliographer, salary range $7500; 6) geolegy 
library head, salary range $8500; 7) social sciezc 
bibliographer, salary range $7500; 8) general cete- 
loger, salary range $6696. Benefits include facrit~ 
rank, major medical and life insurance, excellent re- 
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tirement plan, 24 working days vacation. Up to 5 
hours a week granted with pay to continue studies, 
Apply to Personnel Office, Ohio State University 
Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Columbus 4321). An equal 
>pportunity employer. 

SUPERVISOR. of children’s services for well-es- 
zablished children’s department in progressive main 
library and two branches in beautiful community of 
46,000 on Lake Michigan. MS in LS and appropriate 
=xperience are required. 40-hour week, 4-week vaca- 
zion, sick leave, Wisconsin State retirement system, 
and hospitalization insurance among benefts, Atten- 
dance at state and national conventions encouraged 
and paid for in whole or in part. Begirning salary 
$7944. Salary range $7944 to $9660. Apply to E. R. 
ee Dir., Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 
53081. 

ACQUISITION librarian for liberal arts college 
library. 5th-year graduate degree in library science 
required. Experience as reference librarian or acqui- 
sition librarian desirable. Student enrollment 1650. 
Book collection 100,000 volumes, Beginning salary 
$7200 for 11 months. Academic status, social securi- 
ty, excellent fringe benefits. One hour from Minne- 
apolis and St, Paul. Apply Odrun E. Peterson, Ln., 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 56082. 

MUSIC department, chief librarian. BA with a 
music major preferred, 5th-year library degree, and 
supervisory experience. Collection of 20,000 records, 
20,000 scores, and 4000-5000 books. 40-hour, 5-day 
week, liberal vacation and sick leave, social security, 
and pension plan. Salary range $7326 to $8118. 
Write Mrs. Alice G. Morris, Asst. Pers. Ln., Public 
Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 63103. 

HEAD of serials records and service depariment, 
university library of 500,000 volumes. Pleasant col- 
lege town 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary 
$8000 to $10,000 depending on qualificaticns. Apply 
2 seen Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 

REFERENCE librarian: exceptional opportunity 
to develop reference services. New $1,080,C00 library 
building now under construction, with completion 
scheduled for August 1967. Size of building is ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet. Fond du Lac is a 
city of 40,000, located at the foot of the Fox River 
Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four-season 
recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming, golfing, 
winter sports. 4-hour drive from Chicago, half hour 
to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $7C80 with five 
increments to $8520. A new salary schedule will be 
proposed in the fall of 1967. Position on salary 
schedule is determined by qualifications and experi- 
ence. Qualifications: 5th-year BS in LS ar MS in LS. 
Benefits: month vacation, city retirement plan, and 
social security, sick leave, etc. Positicn open im- 
mediately. Apply to Director, Fond du Lac Public 
Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. ` 

DIRECTOR of county library and area library 
system. To head growing system of 12 zrea libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, home 
of University of Michigan. Picturesque town, 
congenial staff, cooperative board of trustees. MSLS 
and 4 years administrative experience required. Sala- 
ry $10,000 to $12,000, with annual increments of ap- 
proximately $500. 4-week vacation, 20 days sick 
leave, 9 paid holidays, comprehensive major medical 
benefits, and life insurance. County librery budget of 
$117,000 and area library system budget of $60,000. 
Reply to Jane Benjamin, Washtenaw County Library, 
343 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108. 
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DATA processing librarian. Eastern Ilinois Uni- 
versity Library seeks a librarian with experience in 
data processing and computer operation with a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science. The beginning salary 
ranges from $9840-$10,320 a year based on experi- 
ence; with a doctor’s degree the salary range is 
$12,960-$14,160. Faculty rank. Benefits of one 
month vacation, eligibility of sabbatical leave, and 
participation in the outstanding Illinois University 
retirement system. The position is open immediately, 
Send resume to Hobart F. Heller, V-P for Instrs., 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Il]. 61920. 

REFERENCE librarian needed in public library 
to build reference collection and serve a growing 
community of 44,000. In addition to community 
work, would help plan extension of reference ser- 
vices to member libraries in a 10-county library sys- 
tem. Lawrence, Kansas, is the home of Kansas Uni- 
versity, is 85 minutes by turnpike to Kansas City 
and 20 to Topeka. The public library has a staff of 
16 including 5 professionals. LS degree, 4-week vaca- 
tion. $6300 min. going to $6600 in Jan. Write Wayne 
Mayo, Lawrence Public Library, 845 Vermont, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000: 
1) descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in sub- 
ject fields (including music) and European lan- 
guages where competent (several positions); 2) bib- 
liographic searcher, dificult orders, some book selec- 
tion, training and supervision of other searchers, ac- 
quisitions department, Experienced graduate librari- 
ans: 1) descriptive cataloger, assistant head, revises 
descriptive cataloging, trains and supervises staff, 
performs more difficult cataloging, beginning $10,200- 
$11,600; 2) subject cataloger & classifier, in subject 
fields and European languages where competent, be- 
ginning $8000-$9000; 3) descriptive & subject cata- 
loger including classifying, descriptive and subject 
cataloging of microfilm copies of books in Short-Title 
Catalogue of Books . . . 1475-1640 (half-time) ; 
classifies and assigns subject headings to books in 
subject fields and European languages where compe- 
tent (half-time), beginning $8000-$9000. Apply to 
Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University Library, 
University of Michigan, an equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 

HEAD of adult service for medium-sized public 
library in city of 30,000. Position includes hook se- 
lection, supervision of desk personnel, opportunity to 
give book talks and do other public relations work. 
Excellent opportunity for young professional to ob- 
tain administrative experience. LS degree required, 
some experience desirable. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications. 4-week vacation, 15 days sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, state retirement, Blue 
Cross. Apply Ethel Conrad, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 
208 Lincoln Way East, Massillon, Ohio 44646, 

DIRECTOR of County Extension Center Library 
in a fast-growing, industrial city of 78,000 located on 
Lake Erie near the cultural advantages of Cleveland 
and Oberlin College. Modern, air-conditioned, main 
library, seven subbranches, one bookmobile, 192,411 
volumes, 36 staff members in full-time equivalent. 
40-hour, 5-day work week, 15 days sick leave cumu- 
lative to 90 days, Blue Cross available, 22 days vaca- 
tion, excellent state retirement system, 8 paid holi- 
days. Should have MLS and 10 years public library 
experience. Salary range $10,000-$12,500. Apply 
M Robert Burke, 1026 Eleventh St., Lorain, Ohio 

052. 
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PUBLIC junior college librarian needed. Mini- 
mum requirements: bachelor’s degree with interest 
. in data processing and information retrieval. Salary 
open. Write Jefferson College, P.O. Box 126, Hillsho- 
ro, Mo. 63050. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for the serials librarian position, who will 
be responsible for all procedures relating to the serials 
collection: ordering, claiming, binding, and catalog- 
ing. Salary for the 1967-68 academic year, with 
opportunity for summer position at 2/9 of academic 
year salary, depends upon qualifications, training, and 
experience. Qualifications: graduate degree from ac- 
credited library school and successful library experi- 
ence (preferably 2 or more years of successful experi- 
ence in serials department). Service to begin Septem- 
ber 1, 1967. Professional rank depends upon qualifi- 
cations of appointee. Professional librarians have aca- 
demic rank and privileges, university retirement sys- 
tem, Blue Cross—Blue Shield, sick leave, social security 
and are included in state retirement. Excellent work- 
ing conditions in air-conditioned building with coop- 
erative faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin 
State University, Whitewater, Wis, 53190. 

HEAD librarian. From the Jand of sky blue waters 
comes a job refreshing. The public library of Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, a friendly city of 14,000, has an 
immediate opening for a head librarian. Applicants 
must have one year of library science from a school 
accredited by ALA or the Minnesota State Board of 
Education. Salary $7500 to $8300 with one month 
vacation, hospitalization, sick leave, retirement, and 
life insurance. 27,000 volumes, recordings & 16mm film 
service. Staff of 10 full- and part-time. Budget of 
$44,000. Send credentials to Lorne Bluhm, V.P. of Bd., 
Public Library, Fergus Falls, Minn. 56537. 

ASSISTANT director for a library federation of 27 
libraries covering 8 counties in center of the sum- 
mer and winter vacationland of Michigan. Head- 
quarters located in Traverse City. 3 years library ex- 
perience and MALS desired. Salary open depending 
on experience. Excellent administration training and 
experience insured. Usual benefits. Send resume when 
applying to Bernard Oppenneer, Dir., Grand Traverse 
Area Library Federation, 322 Sixth St., Traverse City, 
Mich, 49684. 

CHALLENGING position, director for public li- 
brary. College community in southern Michigan, with- 
in 1 hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities. Forward- 
looking board seeking a take-charge individual. 4- 
week vacation, generous fringe benefits, salary open. 
Apply to President, Bd. of Trs., Public Library, Al- 
bion, Mich. 49224. 

THREE positions available in Topeka Public Li- 
brary. Department heads needed for fine arts and 
technical services; adult services has vacancy for be- 
ginning professional librarian in readers advisory, 
reference work. MLS required for all positions, 2 years 
experience for department heads. Month vacation, sick 
leave, retirement, salaries open. Apply Director, Pub- 
lic Library, 1515 W. 10 St., Topeka, Kan. 66604, or 
call collect, A/C 913, CE 5-2307. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for assistant acquisitions librarian position, 
to work under the supervision of the head of the 
acquisitions department. Salary for the 1967-68 aca- 
demic year, with opportunity for summer position at 
2/9 of academic year salary, depends upon qualifica- 
tions, training, and experience, Qualifications: mas- 
ter’s degree in the field and successful library ex- 
perience. Service to begin September 1, 1967. Profes- 
sional librarians have academic rank and privileges, 


university retirement system, Blue Cross—Blue Shield, 
sick leave, social security and are included in state 
retirement. Excellent working conditions in aircon- 
ditioned building, with cooperative faculty. Waite 
Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State University, White- 
water, Wis. 53190. : 

mountain prams 
CATALOGER, head oj technical services. MLE 42- 
gree from library school accredited by Americen 
Library Association, 2 years public library exoezi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, casi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographica ~> 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-voure 
capacity. Rapidly expanding community of 35,000 
population, offering variety of recreational and 2ca- 
cational facilities. Utmost in fringe benefits nl«s 
state retirement system; salary range $6960-$9355. 
Position open. Apply Personnel Director, City z£ 
North Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Lss 
Vegas, Nev. 89030. 

REFERENCE/documents librarian (now) aad 
assistant catalog libraricn (Dec. 1) for Colorado Zm- 
lege at the foot of Pikes Peak. MLS or equiva:er:. 
Experience desired. Salaries open. Faculty status ard 
rank, Liberal fringe benefits include group liæ, 
major medical, and disability insurance, TIAA r=- 
tirement, month vacation plus Christmas and sprz 
break. Send resume ta Robert M. Copeland, r, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 80903. 

REGIONAL librarian, $9600. Master’s degree n 
library science and 4 years professional experianc. 
As a principal staff member of the Inter-County R= 
gional Planning Commission, to assume respons b} 
ity for development of regional library facilities ər> 
gram and coordination cf related local library aciv- 
ties in the Denver metro area. Collection and anal~ 
sis of data on existing facilities and needs curreatr 
being done under grant from state library. The p-e> 
aration of a regional library plan will be carried ptz 
under a continuing grant program to meet, in jar, 
the requirements of Title H, Sec. 204(a) of tke 
Model Cities and Metrapolitan Development Act c= 
1966. Submit application to J. K. Smith, Exec. Tir. 
Inter-County Regional Planning Commission, 247 
W. 26 Ave., Denver 80211. 

TECHNICAL Reference Center being establisac= 
by University of Colorado Libraries to offer ut 
range of information services to state business -nz 
industry. Librarian needed to develop center umie 
general direction of business librarian. Wide Jatitad= 
provided for creative service program. Prefer scieac 
background with interest in business and industziel 
application. Salary range $7500~-$9000. Faculty rans 
and all perquisites. TIAA. Open immediately. Wate 
L. W. Cabell, Asst. Dir. for Pub. Servs., Univerats 
of Colorado Libraries, Boulder $0302. 
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CATALOGER. Rice University, Houston, Tezxaz. 
University experience, lenguages important, capaoE 
of original cataloging. New building under constrac 
tion, good prospects. Salary open, at least $700/nc 
Write Richard O’Keeffe, Actg. Ln. 77001. 

NEW Orleans Public Library needs: librarians Ji. 
Opportunities to serve as division chief, assistanz 
head of extension, or regional branch librarian ìt 1 
newly reorganized and growing library system. Fro- 
motional opportunities. Requirements: education— 
degree in library science from an accredited libr.r- 
school; experience—3 years as a professional librar 
ian. Beginning salary, $676 a month. Librarians I & 
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I“. Work in a newly reorganized and expancing library 
sstem where experience will bring promotional oppor- 
tanities, openings in all fields of librarienship, Re- 
cuirements: education (librarian I & If)-——~a degree in 
Lbrary science from an accredited library school; ex- 
perience—Librarian J, no experience, librarian II, 18 
months of professional library experience. Beginning 
salary, $530, librarian I; $584, librarian IJ. Fringe 
benefits 18-27 days annual leave, 24 days sick leave a 
ear, paid basic hospitalization plan. Usual holidays 
plus Mardi Gras. Write to Anna May McCurdy, Pers. 
Offr., 219 Loyola Ave., New Orleans 70140. 

HEAD of technical services needed at La Retama 
-ublic Library. A capable, experienced. person to 
take complete charge of technical services, directing 
“he work of catalog and order sections and supervis- 
ong twelve employees. MLS required. Salary $6444. 
Apply Phyllis S5. Burson, Dir., La Retama Public 
ibrary, 505 N. Mesquite, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

ASSISTANT librarian position open in a unique 
sraduate school near Phoenix, Ariz. Library degree 
-equired. Salary $6245; 4 weeks annual vacation 
alus sick leave, 35-hour work week, low-cost health 
and accident insurance, retirement benefits, Submit 
application to Lora J. Wheeler, Ln., American Insti- 
ute = Foreign Trade, P.O. Box 191, Phoenix 
35001. 

OPENING for assistant librarian with library de- 
gree for a growing library. Salary $6000 with fringe 
menefits. Write Octavia Fellin, Ln., Public Library, 
~allup, N.M. 87301. 

PHOENIX, Arizona, must staff two new branches 
and fill additional positions in its growing central li- 
>rary. Openings in the first professional rank include 
>ositions in adult services, children’s services, or cata- 
.oging. Sth-year library science degree required. Salary 
$6768 to $8496. For immediate reply giving full de- 
tails, contact W. R. Henderson, L. Dir, 12 E. Mc- 
Dowell Rd., Phoenix 85004. 

PUBLIC library director, city in fastest growing 
section of sunny southwest; soon to have 75,000 pop- 
ulation; home of Arizona State University with en- 
rollment of 23,000. Board of trustees seeks aggressive 
experienced director for challenging pos:tion; build- 
ing experience desirable. State retirement, health and 
accident insurance, etc., $10,500 to 12,500 according 
to qualifications. Write Public Library, 111 E. 7 St., 
Tempe, Ariz. 85281, 
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OREGON State Library. Head technical services: li- 
brarian IV. Technical services division heed. Admin- 
istrative and supervisory responsibilities relating to 
cataloging, organization of library materials, and 
personnel in the various sections of technical services 
division. Salary range $9120-$10,980, depending on 
qualifications. Graduation from an accredited school 
of library science and 5 years of progressively re- 
sponsible experience in library work required. Insti- 
tutional library coordinator: librarian IV. To serve as 
professional library consultant for state institutions. 
Requires ability to analyze professional and adminis- 
trative problems and make recommendation as to 
their solution. Salary range $9120-$10,980, de- 
pending on qualifications. Graduation from an accre- 
dited school of library science and 5 wears of pro- 
gressively responsible experience in library or educa- 
tional work in institutions required. Field consultant 
for public libraries: librarian III. Headquarters in 
state library with travel assignments throughout Ore- 
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gon. Salary range $8400-$10,140, depending on 
qualifications. Position requires graduation from an 
accredited library school and four years of profes- 
sional experience, including public library work. 
Head of documents/serials: librarian III. Section 
head responsibilities. Assignments include consultant 
work with the Oregon Documents Depository 
libraries and projects such as workshops for better 
orientation, Salary range $8400-$10,140, depending 
on qualifications. Fifth-year degree from ALA-accre- 
dited library school plus four years of professional 
experience, including work with documents, re- 
quired. Cataloger: librarian II. Salary range 
$7680-$9300, depending on qualifications, Requires 
fifth-year degree from an accredited school of librari- 
anship plus three years of professional library expe- 
rience. Arrange for interviews at ALA. Send applica- 
tions to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Walla Walla Public 
Library, MLS degree. Salary range $433-$541. 22 
days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, excellent 
medical plan. Position open now. Apply City Map- 
ager, City Hall, Walla Walla, Wash. 99362. 

CATALOGER wanted for 4-year Catholic uni- 
versity with 2500 students, in Spokane, Wash. De- 
gree in LS. Experience with LC system will help in 
our reclassification program. Faculty rank, one 
month vacation. Salary $6500-$7000. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Rev. Clifford Carroll, S. J., Crosby 
Library, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 99202. 

CATALOGER to supervise change from DC to LC 
classification of present holdings. MLS or equivalent 
degree, 1 or 2 years appropriate experience in LC 
classification. Beginning salary $9000. Apply Director 
of Libraries, Montana State University, Bozeman, 
Mont. 59715. 

SUPERVISOR, nursing home service: to organize 
demonstration program of extended service to resi- 
dents of nursing homes in suburban and rural areas; 
responsible for developing service appropriate to 
needs of the residents. A buoyant, resilient, and ma- 
ture personality is needed for this position. MA in 
library science required and library experience desir- 
able. Salary $6900-$7560, depending on experience. 
10 paid holidays and 20 working days vacation an- 
nually, cumulative sick leave, state retirement, social 
security, medical insurance available. Apply to Mrs. 
Carolyn J. Else, Dir., Pierce County Library, 201 St. 
Helens Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 98402, 

HEAD of public services to coordinate activities of 
full-time staff of 11 professional and 20 other em- 
ployees and 2800 monthly student assistant hours. 
Move to new, 6-story building due December 1967. 
Fall enrollment 10,000 plus large evening program. 


Rank assistant or associate professor according to past 


experience; salary $12,000—$13,000. Head cataloger, 
administrative interest essential, rank assistant profes- 
sor; salary $10,000. Assistant audio-visual librarian 
for very active department. Rank instructor; salary 
$7200-$7600. All positions require 5th-year LS de- 
gree. Salary scale is regular faculty one. One-month 
vacation after 11 months’ service. Social security, state 
or TIAA retirement, assorted medical and insurance 
plans. Tax-sheltered income provision optional. Ad- 
dress Jean P. Black, Ln., State College, Box 1151, 
Portland, Ore. 97207. 

TO head 50,000-volume library, after a year as 
assistant; 5th-year graduate with 2 years experience 
required. New library in town of 12,000, near big city, 
center of summer and winter sports area. Starting 
salary $7200 plus fringe benefits. Contact Mrs. R. P. 
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Matthew, Pres., Wasco County Library Board, Box 
419, The Dalles, Ore. 97058. 

SCHOOL library consultant. Position open. Work 
includes consultative services to rapidly expanding 
library instructional media programs in schools of the 
state, with considerable travel at state expense. MLS 
with at least 3 years library experience, preferably in 
public schools, required. Salary range $9720 to 
$11,880. Apply Benjamin L. Simons, Dir., Curriculum 
and Instructional Media, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salem, Ore. 97310. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational] facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGER. Librarian II with full charge of 
processing dept. Live in a beautiful, centrally located 
city of 28,000. $6516-$7920 in 344 steps with excel- 
lent benefits & annual salary review. Minimum of 1 
year experience following LS degree from accredited 
school. Open August 1. Apply City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lodi, Calif, 95240, 

TWO positions open. Adult services librarian, also 
children’s services librarian. Public library serving a 
growing community of 40,000 population in smog- 
free, flower growing center of beautiful Santa Bar- 
bara County. Vandenberg Air Force Base nearby. 
Lost Angeles 150 miles south. If you have a library 
degree, intelligence, initiative, and ambition, we offer 
excellent salary range, $562-$677, usual fringe 
benefits, with opportunity for professional growth in 
Black Gold Cooperative Library System. Take part 
in the thrill of occupying proposed new $600,000 
library plant made possible by LSCA grant. Experi- 
ence not required but can be rewarded by appoint- 
ment above first step. Apply Edward R. Telfer, L. 
Dir., 200 S. H. St., Lompoc, Calif. 93436. 

BRANCH coordinator to supervise and develop 
collection and services of a 5-branch extension pro- 
gram serving 110,000 in expanding Southern Califor- 
nia center close to mountains, desert, and seashore. 
Grow with a progressive library, member of a 
4-library regional system. New branch under con- 
struction. Library school graduation and branch ex- 
perience necessary. Salary $641-$775. Librarian to 
head branch, graduation from library school. Salary 
$540-$647. Reference librarian to work in newly es- 
tablished reference center located in city library 
serving regional library system. Library school grad- 
uation, some experience necessary. Salary $591~$708. 
Liberal fringe benefits, including 3-week vacation to 
start. Write library Director, Public Library, 401 N. 
Arrowhead Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 92401. 

ONE resignation, two births, a death, and a retire- 
ment have created openings for a children’s librari- 
an, a young-adult librarian, and three main library 
reference librarians. MLS or equivalent required. 
Salary, $545-$575-$605-$638, depending on edu- 


cation and experience. Apply Public Library, amg 
Beach 90802. Enjoy our: ideal climate as bonus if 
you join our staff. 

CATALOGER for growing liberal arts unive ‘szy. 
Beautiful seaside campus at Pt. Loma. Faculty sa- 
tus, one month vacation, TIAA, social security, meéi- 
cal plan. Salary dependent upon experience æd 
other qualifications, Required: 5th-year degree r:n 
ALA-accredited library school, minimum 2 year a- 
perience with LC classification. Contact: Elizz>uth 
Armstrong, Asst. Dir., Learning Resources—Lilrary 
California Western University, 3902 Lomaland Er., 
San Diego 92106. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO County Library has opmmg 
for reference librarian. Live in beautiful Califarria 
central coast area, work with congenial staff, dreet 
reference work at headquarters and 20 rural brank- 
es. Member Black Gold Cooperative Library Sycem. 
Liberal benefits. MLS degree and 2 years of pr-f s- 
sional experience required to qualify for app-iz:- 
ment as librarian Il, present salary $505-$6C7 a 
month, proposed salary $607-$730. Appointmen as 
librarian I, present salary $460-$554, proposed =a=- 
ry $529-3636, is possible if applicant lacks reji- 
site experience. Apply County Civil Service, Roc 
ae Courthouse Annex, San Luis Obispo, GE. 

UNIVERSITY of California, Davis. Positos 
available July 1, 1967: Reference librarian, biobs 
cal sciences (librarian III, $8600-$10,450). Trairizs 
in biological or related sciences desirable. Referen 2 
librarian, general (librarian II, $7100-$9000). Æ 
sistant head, loan department (librarian IT, $7De— 
$9000). Positions available July 1, 1967, subjec +œ 
approval of 1967-68 university budget: Bibliograpzc, 
acquisitions department (librarian II, $7100-$9000: . 
Interest in health sciences desirable. Catalogers, Cea- 
eral Library (librarian IT, $7100-$9000). Cataloze, 
Health Sciences Library (librarian TI, $80 
$10,450). Serials experience desirable. Reference Z- 
brarian, Health Sciences Library “librarian IV, $995 
$12,100). Training or experience in the science: s 
desirable. For all positions listed, appointment +: 
lower classifications possible, including librariaz 1 
($6700-$7100) if requisite experience lacking. Sahm 
dependent upon training and experience; 4 years mm- 
mum experience for librarian IV and librarian IL. 
2-years for librarian II. Graduate degree in library ic- 
ence required. Davis is a pleasant university town, 74 
minutes by freeway from San Francisco. Apply t 
J. R. Blanchard, University of California Librer-. 
Davis, Calif. 95616. 

ANAHEIM, California ($7176-$8724). ExcelErt 
professional opportunities with a modern library sy= 
tem in a growing city of 130,00). Position requies 
master’s degree in library science. However, prior 2> 
perience is not necessary. Apply to City of Anahar— 
Personnel Department, 241 S. Anaheim Blvd., +r- 
aheim, Calif. 92805; tel.: 714-776-0110, Ext. 381. 

REFERENCE specialist. To develop systemw-d 
reference program to serve 2 cities, 2 counties œ 
Mother Lode Library System with headquarters iz 
Auburn, Calif. Unusual opportunity for librarian t 
plan and carry out expanded reference program unc e 
a two-year LSCA grant starting July 1, 1967. One hcu. 
from Lake Tahoe, 2 hours to San Francisco. Gradu_t 
library degree required. Salary $6516-$7536, possill- 
higher, depending on experience. Also generous frir2r 
benefits. Send resume or contact Dale Perkins, Coc- 
Mother Lode Library System, 1244 High St., Aubu=r. 
Calif, 95603. 
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hawaii 


L-BRARIAN IV: State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sition in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
»perating three branch libraries. Requires MLS and 
zvo years professional library work experience, Must 
de U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


LIBRARIAN as branch head. The Townsaip of To- 
ronto Public Library Board requires, as of Sept. 1, 
1967, a branch head to be in charge of one of the 
three centennial branches now being built as the 
tewnship’s centennial project. Must have degree 
from an accredited library school and some experi- 
ence. Starting salary $8020 increasing to $8420 per 
ainum after six months satisfactory employment. 
Four weeks holiday after one year’s employment. All 
regular fringe benefits. For further details please 
contact Mrs. R. Konrad, Chief Ln., Township of To- 
ronto Public Library, 110 Dundas St., W., Cooks- 
ville, Ont. 

UNIVERSITY of British Columbia. Applications 
are invited for the position of biomedical Kbrarian in 
tue University of British Columbia Library. The bio- 
medical librarian is responsible for administering a 
civision which includes two libraries, the Woodward 
Biomedical Library and the Medical Branzh Library, 
vith a combined staff of 29, of whom 8 are profes- 
sional librarians. The Woodward Library, located on 
campus in the Health Sciences Center, was opened 
in 1964 to serve approximately 2000 students and 
faculty in medicine, dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, 
biology, zoology, and botany. The Medisal Branch 
Library, with a staff of six, serves the clinica] de- 
partments of the Faculty of Medicine at the Vancou- 
ver General Hospital. With collections approaching 
-00,000 volumes and 3000 current subscriptions, and 
with first-rate, experienced staff, both libraries are 
providing good service in a friendly and pleasant at- 
mosphere. Through the library’s Systems Develop- 
ment Division, and IBM circulation system was made 
yperational last year and progress is being made to- 
ward the automation of serials records. Spscial con- 
sideration will be given to applicants wita university 
medical library experience and demonstrated admin- 
istrative ability. The salary will not bs less than 
311,000 per annum. There are excellent medical, dis- 
ability, group insurance, and superannuation bene- 
ts, and four weeks vacation. Librarians are eligi- 
ale to join the Faculty Club and Association, The 
University of British Columbia is in Vancouver, a 
beautiful west coast city of 685,000 population. Cur- 
rent enrollment in the university is 17,000. Book col- 
lections for the university library total 800,000. Book 
expenditures in 1966-67 amounted to $1,500,000. 
The library staff numbers 325, and 93 of these are 
professional librarians, Please apply to L F. Bell, 
Assoc. Ln., University of British Columbia Library, 
‘Vancouver 8. 

REFERENCE librarian required as of Sept. 1, 
1967. To be in charge of all reference work in a mu- 
nicipality with a population of approximately 93,000. 
Must have degree from an accredited library school 
and several years experience. Starting salary $8820 
per annum increasing to $9260 after six months sat- 
isfactory employment. The annual circulation is close 
to 4% million, and the library system consists of a cen- 
tral library, 3 branches now being built, and a book- 
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mobile and is located just 15 minutes by car from 
metro Toronto. For further details please contact 
Mrs. R. Konrad, Chief Ln., Township of Toronto 
Public Library, 110 Dundas St., W., Cooksville, Ont. 

HURON County Library serving urban and rural 
population on border of Lake Huron requires experi- 
enced librarian, BA, BLS from an accredited library 
school. Salary range $6500-$8500 per annum. Usual 
fringe benefits, 50% of which are paid by the board. 
Excellent recreational facilities available. Close to 
large urban centers and Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival. Apply in writing to J. G. Berry, Sec.-Treas., 
Huron County Public Library Board, Court House, 
Goderich, Ont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN, woman, MA in LS (ALA school}, 4 
years public library -+-3 years teaching experience. 
Fluent Italian. Seeks position in Rome or vicinity. 
Will pay own transportation. Write B-425-W. 

MAN, 30 master’s in theater history, MLS ex- 
pected August 1967, seeks position in Theater, Per- 
forming Arts, or Humanities collection. Write B- 
429-W. 

REFERENCE work in college humanities or fine 
arts library, New York City, wanted by experienced 
woman librarian, 5th-year degree (ALA school). 
Now in state college, reference, relocating to NYC 
Background in art, music, literature, travel; read 
French Spanish, Italian. Available for NYC inter- 
views. Write B-431-W. 

CATALOGER, man, 30, library degree from Span- 
ish-speaking university, prefers position offering 
chance to study for MLS. Write B-432-W. 

CHICAGO area cataloging position wanted by 
woman. MSLS, languages, and varied experience in 
special, school, and university libraries. Write B- 
433-W. i 

INDIAN librarian, presently employed in New 
Delhi, India, seeks permanent position in American 
library. 40 years old, married but childless, he and 
his wife wish to settle in the U.S.A. Education: BA; 
MA in history, diploma (postgraduate) in library 
science, Excellent command of English, working 
knowledge of Sindhi, Urdu, and German. Presently 
studying Hindi and French. Available on reasonably 
short notice. Write B-434-W for further information. 

EXPERIENCED cataloger. Professional in Chinese 
classics and nonbook materials for a number of years. 
Also working knowledge in English and French. De- 
sires position in Far East collection or Asian Studies 
in any university research libraries. Write B-4385-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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Making duplicate 
catalog cards is 

as simple as A Cd 

Mini-Graph` WENDY 


Mini-Graph is a fast, 

reliable, inexpensive stencil 

duplicator, specially made to help you process 
catalog cards quickly ... right in your own library. 


Easy as ABC. A. type data on special card-size stencil . . . 
B. attach stencil to machine ... C. set counter dial and 
press the button. 

Mini-Graph prints quick-drying, easy-to-read cards at the 
rate of two a second. You save valuable time . . . important 
money ... get your books on the shelves quicker. 

Complete Mini-Graph Outfit, in- 
cluding machine, stencils, ink, every- 
thing... only $275. 





GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


An excellent 
encyclopedia 
simply cant be 





left alone. 


W RLI ype ; 
WORLD Olea. 
a WORLD 51010) 4 > ; 


WORLD BOOK = 5 
WORLD BOOK 


A vital part of World Book's 
excellence is curriculum correlation. 
So, as new curricula develop, we 
adapt our encyclopedia to keep it 
relevant. We research, add, and 
revise; we compile, develop, and edit. 
Just when we think we're through, 
something new comes up and it's time 
to start over again. The process is 
endless. But then so is World Book's 





usefulness to the students who scan 
your shelyes—another area where 
World Book is seldom left alone. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London » Rome « Stockholm « Sydney « Toronto 


American Library -p A 





The Location 


öt ALA Headquarters 


a question 


_ for the membership 





In this issue: September 1967 
Hotel Reservation Form 
for Midwinter Meeting 








Fo partially sighted people in your town the Rea 
— lear it up. 





You can c 
Xerox prints the Reader’s Digest If you want to subscribe right 
in a special edition for partially now, it costs $48.60 a year or $25.65 for- 
sighted people; enlarged to about six months. A special librarians’ 
2'% times the original size. discount is available on multiple orders. 
In this form they can read what 
you can read. Imagine bringing The address ts: 


the world back into focus forthem. Xerox Systems Center 
If you'd like to see it before you P.O. Box 3300 
order it, ask us for a free sample. Grand Central Station, N. Y. 10017 


XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES. XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 


MORE 
AND MORE, 


Librarians 
and Teachers 
rind 

our complete 
satisfaction guarantee 
the “most!” 


To discover the “most” in book trucks 
send for free, 8 page illustrated folder. 
It’s your introduction to our complete line 
of new and versatile all steel book trucks. 
You'll find one to meet your needs! 











WRITE: DEPARTMENT A-97, 


La DEMCO 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 


BOX 1488 MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 53701 








Now it’s warm all over in one of 
Bro-Dart’s new Plasti-Color Book 
Jacket Covers. 

Brilliant for rejuvenating rebounds 
and jacketless books; replacing torn 
jackets. Slip the book into a Plasti- 
Color Cover, complete with 
supplied title label, and wrap up 
reader-attraction. 

Ultramarine stripes on emerald foil! 
Gilt and forest-green lines on a yellow 
ochre field! Lighthearted candy stripes 
of buttercup and pink and white and 
turquoise! Golden fleurs-de-lis in a 
cerulean setting. Cubistic russet roses 
and tan snowflakes against a warm 
flesh-tone wash. 


And don’t let those clever fronts | nag 


fool you. Pretty, yes; but pretty rhe i 
tough too! Our five new Plasti- Color For further information, Dept. ALA-9 


Book Jacket Covers are ready for any 
amount of skulduggery behind rugged, ‘a 
tear-resistant, 114 mil polyester film. NRO 


Double-fold edge reinforcement 






prevents abrasion; absorbs wear. 56 Earl Street, Newark, New Jersey 07114 
Plasti-Color covered books are Newark Williamsport • Los Angeles • Brantford, Ontario 
easy-to-spy. Our word is our 007. THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


ALA members are asked once 
again to determine the loca- 
tion of ALA headquarters. 
The question will be presented 
to them on ballots mailed on 
or before mid-September, and 
the choice will be between Chi- 
cago and Washington, D.C. A 
special section of this issue of 
the ALA Bulletin—containing 
background information on the 
membership vote and articles 
favoring and opposing the 
move—begins on page 929. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


Mrs. Mildred Geshwiler 
C. J. Hoy 


Mrs. Patricia A. Goldie 
Carol A. Erickson 


VOLUME 61 NUMBER 8 


ALA surenin 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO ILL. 606° 1 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Washington, D-C. 20063 





ARTICLES 
929 The Location of ALA Headquarters 


930 


931 


934 


941 


951 


953 


957 


968 


977 


986 


The Case for Moving to Washington 
The Case against Moving to Washington 


Executive Board Subcommittee on Space Needs Report to 
Council 


The Case against Moving to Washington—A Second View 
ALA Goals for Action 1967 

A View of the American Library, Norman Cousins 
Library Manpower, Henry T. Drennan and Sarah R. Re2d 


The Public Library and the Planning Agency, Lois M. 
Bewley 


Changing Attitudes toward the Library and the Librarian, 
Jerry L. Walker 


International Federation for Documentation, Robert 4. 
Harte 


1968 ALA Midwinter Meeting information begins on page 982 
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Adolescents are no longer 
children. And they are 





Thats why they need 
Encyclopedia International 


—the encyclopedia created specifically 
for secondary school reference 


“For many young people, adolescence represents a 
‘no man’s land’ where you are too old to be forgiven 
the errors of childhood and too young to share the 
privileges of an adult. It is not necessarily a condi- 
tion adolescents choose, but our way of holding 
young people in abeyance until we, as adults, feel 
they are ready for the adult role. During this tran- 
sition period, young people spend more and more 
time with one another. Since there are no clear cut 
norms of appropriate behavior, they develop their 
own rules for their own game. Not unlike a primi- 
tive society, a unique and separate culture emerges, 
with its own fashions, fads and preferences. 


“ Adolescents’ response to school assignments is 
a case in point. They seek out the reference re- 
source that gives them the most immediate payoff. 
Learned circumlocution is a foreign tongue to 
them; they demand language that is as direct and 
lively as their own. They make discoveries every 
day, so they respond eagerly to knowledge com- 
municated as if it had just been discovered. The 
workings of the adult world is somewhat mysteri- 
ous to them; they welcome expert help — such as 
‘career guidance—which will help them prepare to 
enter it. 

“Dwelling in their unique ‘third world’—no 
longer children and not yet adults — adolescents 
should have reference resources tailored to their 
own interests and designed to meet their special 


needs.” 
—Dr. David Gottlieb 


Professor of Human Development, Pennsylvania State University 
Author of The American Adolescent (with Eugene Ramsay) 
The Emergence of Youth Cultures: A Cross-Cultural Approach 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


We have over 300 years of periodicals on microfilm 
for you to choose from. 


All it takes is a post card to find out Early English literary and American 
what’s available from 1666-1966. periodicals, foreign newspapers, Chinese and 
Over 5000 titles in all. Russian journals and government publications. 


Modern periodicals, professional and We have the largest and most complete 
scientific journals, trade publications. collection in the world for you to choose from. 
For a 154 page catalog containing a complete list of our periodicals, write to: 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIBRARY SERVICES 
XEROX CORPORATION 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 
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XEROX 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIBRARY SERVICES 


For all in-print books, cataloging/processing, prebinding, and consulting services, contact: 
Professional Library Service, Xerox Corporation, 1201 E. McFadden Ave., Santa Ana, California 92705. 
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ETIN BOARD 


Three graduate library schools have been off- 
cially accredited by ALA. They are the Graduate 
School of Library Studies, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu; the School of Library and Informa- 
tion Services, University of Maryland, College 
Park; and the Department of Library Science, 
Wayne State University, Detroit. This brings the 
number of ALA-accredited library schools to 42. 


* 


“Trends in American Publishing” will be the 
theme of the fourteenth annual Allerton Institute, 
sponsored by the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science, to be held Nov. 5-8. 
Among the ten papers to be presented will be 
ones on such topics as educational publishing, 
the role of computers, copyright, and a librar- 
ian’s view of publishing. Registration blanks and 
programs are available from Timothy W. Sineath, 
Institute Supervisor, Division of University Ex- 
tension, 116 Illini Hall, Champaign, Ill. 61820. 
Fee for the institute is $65; registration will be 
limited to 90. 


* 


Effective September 1, all UNESCO publications 
may be obtained in this country only from the 
UNESCO Publications Center, 317 E. 34th St. 
New York 10016. Since the International Docu- 
ments Service/Columbia University Press will 
no longer handle orders for any UNESCO ti- 
tles, librarians are urged to change their pur- 
chasing records accordingly to avoid any delay 
in service. 


Publications 


Baltimore Reaches Out: Library Service to the 
Disadvantaged, by Lowell A. Martin, is no. 3 in 
the Deiches Fund Studies of Public Library Ser- 
vice. Copies are available from the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 
21201, for $2 per copy. For orders of ten or 
more, the price is $1.60 each. 

A Library Periodicals Directory has been com- 
piled by Paul A. Winckler, associate professor 
of library science, Long Island University. The 
Directory lists more than 300 periodicals pub- 
lished throughout the world, including journals 





SERVING 
THE NATION’S LIBRARIES 


Heckman’s 

Custom Library Binding 
Library Books Text Books — 
Reference Books Hand Bibles 
Periodicals Family and 
Dictionaries Pulpit Bibles 
Newspapers Restoration and 
Hymnals Repair of 
Paperbacks Rare Volumes 


Regular 28 Day Service... 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
in 25 States 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
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AMES 


Since 1910 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD « (408) 262-1000 
MILPITAS. CALIFORNIA 95035 


relating to library work, bibliography, book se- 
lection, documentation, and information retrieval. 
Entries are arranged by subject, and there is an 
index. Copies may be obtained from Long Island 
University Graduate Library School, Merriwea- 
ther Campus, Greenvale, N.Y. 11548. Price is $5. 

Proceedings of a two-day workshop on the 
“Anglo-American Cataloging Rules” will be pub- 
lished under the title “New Rules for an Old 
Game” by the University of British Columbia 
School of Librarianship. Edited by Thelma E. 
Allen and Daryl A. Dickman, the book will con- 
tain papers by Seymour Lubetzky, Bernice 
Field, Margaret Beckman, and Jean Lunn; ques- 
tions raised by participants; and summaries of 
group discussion. Publication, subsidized by a 
foundation grant, was scheduled for September; 
the price has not been set. Orders for hardbound 
or paperback copies will be accepted by the Pub- 
lications Centre, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8. 

“Selecting Materials for Children and Young 
Adults,” a bibliography of 125 guides to printed 
and audiovisual materials for young persons, 
is available from the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion and Young Adult Services Division at ALA 
headquarters. The illustrated 24-page brochure 
lists selection aids under twenty topics, such as 
fine arts, human relations, paperbacks, slow 
readers, and storytelling. A brief annotation is 
given for each title, and a directory of publishers 
and a title index appear at the end of the pub- 
lication. Prices are: single copies, 25¢; 10 copies, 
$1.25; 100 copies, $10. 

“Books to Help Children Adjust to a Hospital 
Situation,” an updated 55-page pamphlet com- 
piled by Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, nurses’ and chil- 
dren’s librarian, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago, is now available from the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries. Originally 
compiled in 1956, the list in its present form 
contains 780 titles, arranged by age groups un- 
der seven subjects: Adjustment and Understand- 
ing; Cooperation with Others; Fear and Reassur- 
ance; Hospitals, Doctors, Nurses; Loneliness and 
Homesickness; Making New Friends; and Just 
for Fun. Copies of the pamphlet are available 
for 50 cents each from AHIL office at ALA head- 
quarters. Send remittance with order. 

A Reconsideration of the Strategic Location for 
Public Library Buildings, by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
has been published by the University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science as Occa- 
sional Paper No. 85. Price is $1 per copy. Send 
orders to Editor, Occasional Papers, Publication 
Office, 435 Library, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 61801. eee 
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New for Fall, 1967... 
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Books of daring and delight, 
fact, fiction and good times... 


A WREATH OF CAROLS 


Selected by Betty M. Owen and 
Mary E. MacEwen. 
Illustrated by Paul Granger. 


Music so joyful it’ll woo the partridge from the 
pear tree: 47 Christmas songs to sing, strum on 
the guitar, and play on the piano, Charmingly 
illustrated, it’s a book for all ages. 88 pp. 8”x 
914”, Trade: $3.95; library net: $3.89 


BERRY’S WORLD 
By Jim Berry. 


Twice voted “best syndicated panel cartoon” 
by the National Cartoonists’ Society, Berry’s 
“needle-sharp political gibes” (Time) appear in 
book form at last! Adult. 128 pp. 8”x 10”. Trade 
edition only: $3.95 


THE SILVER WOOD 


By Douglas J. Kirby. 
Illustrated by Jenny Williams. 


A very special picture book from England. This 
poem about a woodman and the animals he 
cares for is beautifully illustrated in full color. 
A delight to behold—and to read aloud! Ages 
5-8; grades K-3. 32 pp. 714”x 934”. Trade: 
$3.50; library net: $3.38 
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MY FAIR LADY 


Adapted by Monica Dickens. 
Illustrated by Jerry Lazare. 


Lerner and Loewe’s sparkling musical—now a 
novel by Charles Dickens’ great-granddaughter 
—will be as welcome as the rain in Spain! Ages 
10-up; grades 6-up. 534”x 8”. Trade: $3.50; 
library net: $3.38 


CLIFFORD’S HALLOWEEN 
Story and pictures by Norman Bridwell. 


The bumbling, lovable, big-as-a-house hero of 
Clifford the Big Red Dog masquerades as a 
ghost! Another hilarious adventure by the author 
of The Witch Next Door and Bird in the Hat. 
Ages 5-8; grades K-3. 48 pp. 814”x 614”. Trade: 
$1.95; library net: $2.19 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DOG 


By Jean Bethell. 
Drawings by Norman Bridwell. 


A unique, amusingly illustrated question-answer 
book that shows young pet-owners how to help 
their dogs live happily and healthily ever after. 
Ages 7-10; grades 2-5. 64 pp. 614”x 814”. Trade: 
$1.95; library net: $2.19 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT ANTS 


By Millicent E. Selsam. 
Illustrated by Arabelle Wheatley. 


An award-winning science writer for children 
tells how ants sleep, eat, work, and communi- 
cate. Charmingly written, scientifically sound, 
exquisitely illustrated. Ages 7-10; grades 2-5. 
76 pp.9'4"x 734". Trade: $3.50; library net: $3.38 


FIRST VOYAGE OUT 
By Charles M. Kenyon. 


In 1841 a New England boy sets out on his first 
whaling voyage. His odyssey takes him halfway 
around the world in search of his father, believed 
murdered in the South Seas. A thrilling, sus- 
penseful story. Ages 12-16; grades 7-10. 160 pp. 
534”x 8”. Trade: $2.95; library net: $2.96 


A QUESTION OF PRIDE 
By Frederick Laing. 


The evolution of young love, portrayed in a sen- 
sitive, perceptive novel about a teenage girl and 
a young jazz musician. Ages 12-16; grades 7-10. 
128 pp.. 534”x8”. Trade: $2.95; library net: 
$2.96 


ONE, TWO, THREE...GO! 


By William Manners. 
Illustrated by Alberto Aroldi. 


Hundreds of tips, exercises, games and sports to 
help young athletes develop physical fitness. 
Ages 10-up; grades 5-up. 96 pp. 534”x 8”. Trade: 
$2.95; library net: $2.96 


HEROES, GODS AND MONSTERS OF 
THE GREEK MYTHS 


By Bernard Evslin. 
Illustrated by William Hofmann. 


Filled with wisdom, beauty, and an overwhelm- 
ing sense of magic—tales of Athene, Apollo, 
Hermes, Daedalus, Demeter, the Minotaur, Cy- 
clops, and others. Ages 12-up; grades 7-up. 
224 pp. 614”x 814”. Trade: $3.95; library net: 
$3.89 


THE FASTEST FUNNY CAR 
By Patrick J. Williams. 


A hilarious tale about the metamorphosis of a 
shy, skinny teenager into a lady’s man and hero. 
It’s an exciting story of drag racing, too! Ages 
12-16; grades 7-10. 176 pp. 534”x 8”. Trade: 
$2.95; library net: $2.96 


SECRET AGENTS FOUR 
By Donald J. Sobol. 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. 


A madcap tale of agents, double agents, and 
Mack Sennett chases. Four adolescent spies aid, 
abet—and nearly ruin—the Government’s at- 
tempt to trap a ring of master criminals. Ages 
10-14; grades 5-9. 144 pp. 534”x 8”. Trade: 
$2.95; library net: $2.96 


Turn the page for more books from 


FOUR WINDS PRESS 
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S ports for begin ners and pros! 


DEFENSE SPARTAN STYLE 
B» Duffy Daugherty. Over 100 diagrams. 


Coach of the Year in 1955, and producer of pro 
stars, All-Americans, and two Rose Bowl teams, 
Michigan State’s Duffy Daugherty spells out the 
secrets of the greatest defense in football! Adult. 
144 pp. 6'14”x 914”. Trade edition only: $5.95 


EOW TO STAR IN SOCCER 

By) Hubert Vogelsinger. 

Fl-otographs, drawings, diagrams. 

Expert, step-by-step instruction by an interna- 
t onally acclaimed soccer player, now head 
ecach at Yale. Latest in popular “How to Star 
ia” series. Ages 12-16; grades 7-10. 64 pp. 6/4"x 
£14”. Trade: $2.50; library net: $2.97 





THE OLYMPIC GAMES 1964 
Vol. I: The Summer Games, Tokyo 
Vol. I: The Winter Games, Innsbruck 


Foreword by Avery Brundage, President of the 
International Olympic Committee. 


For the first time in America, the official record 
of the most recent Olympics. Every phase cap- 
tured in fascinating reportage and over 500 mag- 
nificent action photographs, 150 in full color. 


VOL. I: TOKYO 374 pp. More than 100 full- 
color photos, plus 200 in black and white, 81/2"x 
12”. In English only. 


VOL. Il: INNSBRUCK 281 pp. 48 full-color 
photos, plus over 100 in black and white. 8//2"x 
12”. Bilingual edition. French-English in facing 
columns. Trade edition only: $36.00 the set. 


OO 


Our first paperback for adults! 


Together in one volume—the stories of two extraordinary educators 


OUR CHILDREN ARE DYING By Nat Hentoff. 


Principal Elliott Shapiro’s battle against poverty, prosti- 
tution, dirt and disease in Harlem’s P.S. 119. “An im- 
portant book ...a moving, sometimes grim, more often 
hopeful report on... a crusade,” —N.Y. Times 


THE HEADMASTER By John McPhee. 
The remarkable story of headmaster Frank Boyden’s 
65 years at Deerfield Academy. “A fine portrait... of 
an individualist’s individual.”—N.Y. Times. 


Adult. 256 pp. 514”x 72”. $1.45 (paper) 

os 
FOUR WINDS PRESS M 
A Division of Scholastic/50 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 * 867-7700 
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A Call for Research 


There is a very real need for information about 
the present capabilities and future potential- 
ities of computerized circulation control systems 
in libraries and information centers. There are 
two ways in which our profession can expect to 
secure this information. One way is to under- 
take a research project of considerable propor- 
tions. The other is to wait until the growing 
number of computer applications demonstrates 
empirically what can be accomplished and, per- 
haps by implication, suggests what ought to be 
included in the design of computerized circula- 
tion systems. Since it will prove far too costly 
in time, materials, personnel, and in inadequate 
service to wait for history to provide the demon- 
stration, a research project is the library pro- 
fession’s real hope. 

My work in preparing a report on “Automated 
Circulation Systems” for the ALA Preconference 
Institute on Library Automation in San Fran- 
cisco in June 1967 revealed significant gaps in 
the information available about existing instal- 
lations, future potentialities, and the design of 
new systems. The available articles and reports 
describe how several libraries are operating 
their systems, but there is very little evidence 
to show how the librarians designed their systems. 
In contrast to a few ingenious innovations, there 
is a larger proportion of unimaginative and pe- 
destrian applications. The ALA-SLA survey of 
library automation in 1966 affords some ideas of 
the growing trend toward computerized circula- 
tion systems, but omits information about the 
models of computers and peripheral equipment 
employed by the libraries involved in this work, 
which number about 100 now. There is almost no 
information on the effective use of library mater- 
ials and the need for them, on the potential ap- 
plication of computers for circulation statistics, 
on the introduction of rational management to 
supplant intuitive management, or on the use of 
circulation information to improve collections and 
services. 

I urge the new Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division to develop and sponsor a research 
project centered upon computerized circulation 
systems. 


The following objectives could be included in 
this research project: 

l. A deep exploration of all aspects of cir- 
culation work, simply to learn what can be done 
with all kinds of circulation operations and the 
resulting data. 

2. Extensive statistical processing of circula- 
tion data. 

3. Identification of new criteria on which li- 
brarians can base administrative decisions. 

4. Determination of new information and in- 
sights about a) effective use of library materials 
and b) need for library materials. 

5. Conceptual and statistical correlation of 
groups of bibliographical elements, as made pos- 
sible by LC Project MARC, with other data 
about library circulation. 

6. Improved systems analysis and design pro- 
cedures. 

The output of such a research project could 
include the following: 

l. Block diagrams of systems. 

2. Logical flow charts of systems. 

3. Computer programs for operating systems, 
thoroughly documented and deposited in cooper- 
ative program centers, such as IBM’s SHARE, 
from which they could be borrowed and used for 
new systems. 

4. Reports on the improved systems analysis 
and design procedures used in the libraries 
where the research project is conducted. 

5. A wide variety of statistical results. 

6. The identification of new criteria for ad- 
ministrators’ decisions based on information de- 
rived from circulation control data. 

7. Wider concepts of the place of circulation 
in library and information center operations. 

8. Practical demonstrations of fully comput- 
erized circulation systems, to be visited and in- 
spected by librarians who wish to follow good 
examples and avoid poor design and equipment 
configurations in planning new circulation sys- 
tems. 

At least four types of libraries should be stud- 
ied thoroughly in this research project: 1) col- 
lege, university, and research libraries; 2) pub- 
lic libraries; 3) special libraries; 4) secondary 
school libraries. 

While the cost of a research project of this 
nature will undoubtedly be considerable, the 
project could save more than its cost within a 
few years by offering librarians good examples 
and sound information for their planning ef- 
forts. A nationally supported and conducted pro- 
ject will certainly be less costly than uncoordina- 
ted efforts at introducing computerized circula- 
tion control, 
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There is no need to confine this research effort 
to circulation systems. Since my observations are 
>robably characteristic of all other major aspects 
of computerized library work, the research pro- 
ject should be designed to cover all aspects of 
-ibrary work, if at all feasible. 

The very real need for information about com- 
guterized circulation systems affords an unusual 
»pportunity for ISAD and ALA to initiate a posi- 
-ive contribution of leadership and knowledge 
for the library profession. 

I sincerely and earnestly hope that ISAD will 
xe able to start such a research project during 
your term of office. 

C. D. GuLL 

Professor of Library Science 

Indiana University Graduate Library School 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Library Systems ‘‘Buzzword Generator” 


It has been reported that certain quarters in the 
library field have felt the impact of military 
jargon that tends to be overbearing and totally 
confusing. Our suspicions that some of the 
phraseology is deliberately meant to be mislead- 
ing were confirmed by the June 1966 Defense 
Digest, which describes a “Buzzword Generator” 
suitable for conversation in the Pentagon. 

Now, you can impress your friends and asso- 
ciates in the library field (especially the com- 
puter and EDP crowd) and become something 
of an instant expert with the Library Systems 
“Buzzword Generator.” Here it is. 

The Library Systems “Buzzword Generator” 
(adopted from the Defense Digest article) con- 
sists of three columns of words numbered zero 
to nine: 


COLUMN I COLUMN II COLUMN III 
0. Automated Adaptive Documentation 
1. Integrated Access Catalog 

2. Variable Monitored Index 

3. Systematized Reciprocal Bibliography 
4. Parallel Special Clearinghouse 
5. Functional Logistical Abstracting 
6. Responsive Transitional Referencing 
7. Synchronized Incremental Projection 

8. Compatible Transfer Network 

9. Balanced Interlibrary Services 


The procedure is simple. Think of any three- 
digit number at random. Then select the corres- 
ponding buzzword from each column. Put them 
together and POW! WHAM! ZAP! You sound 
like you really know what you're talking about. 
Take for instance the number 672. Select the 
six-word from column one, the seven-word from 
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column two and the two-word from column 
three. You now have “responsive incremental in- 
dex.” You don’t know what it means, but neither 
does anybody else. 

Would you prefer “balanced reciprocal ab- 
stracting” or maybe “integrated interlibrary ser- 
vices?” How about “systematized transitional 
bibliography?” That should be enough. 

The important point is that the buzzword gen- 
erator provides the user with a perfect aid for 
preparing proposals and trustee reports. Auto- 
matically you have hundreds of different com- 
binations, all of which give your speech and 
writing a decisive, progressive, and authoritative 
quality. 

The applications are almost limitless. You 
can use the buzzword generator at home, in the 
reference room, at trustees’ meetings, almost any- 
where. Just put a copy in your handbag or wal- 
let and roll off a few phrases like, “functional 
transfer referencing” or “synchronized monitored 
catalog.” 

At any rate, once you’ve mastered the art of 
ringing declarations and have become fluent in 
convoluted phraseology, no one will take excep- 
tion to your rationale. With your expertise as- 
sured, others may not have the foggiest notion 
of what you’re talking about, and you won't 
either, but they’re not about to admit it. 

Rosert W. LEVESQUE 

Director 

Information Services Research Laboratory 
Syracuse University Research Corporation 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Apology to Nevadans 


Brother! I didn’t realize my western brothers 
were so easily hurt. I apologize to those Neva- 
dans who took me so seriously over the letter 
I wrote in Free For All (ALA Bulletin, June 
1967). 

Sure, there’s plenty of room in Las Vegas. 
Now stop writing me those letters! I have at- 
tended some fine library meetings in Nevada. 

DANIEL A. SEAGER 
Director of Library Services 
Colorado State College 
Greeley 


Another Reply to Mr. Jain 


Mr. Jain’s letter on management training for 
librarians (ALA Bulletin, April 1967) contains 
some good points. It also contains some curious 
assertions. 

For instance: “most librarians never deal with 
people. They deal with books.” But do they? I 
am sure many of us long at times to get out of 
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the welter of job descriptions, recruitment, and 
other personnel problems and refresh ourselves 
with a little exercise in book selection or cata- 
loging or whatever was once our major profes- 
sional interest, or even by a little reading. How- 
ever much one may like library administration, 
and however good one may be at it, there is 
neither satisfaction nor efficiency to be had from 
detachment from either the things or the people 
that are being administered. The two interact. 

Mr. Jain does not “know of one library that 
cares for its staff and would keep a good man 
from going away.” He is to be pitied. Why does 
he not leave his present position and seek wider 
and happier experience? He must surely know, 
however, that in most instances it is the salary 
and grading scheme of the institution to which 
the library belongs, and not the library itself, that 
determines promotions and salary raises. Also, li- 
brarians really do try to accommodate their staffs 
in decent quarters insofar as the building itself 
and the budget for alterations allows. But one 
must take what one can get: It would be fatuous 
not to welcome budgetary provision for addi- 
tional staff simply because it might not at once 
be possible to find a place to put them. As to sta- 
tistics, I personally refuse to keep any unneces- 
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sary ones; all I want are the figures that will 
encourage trustees to approve the budget I seek. 

“Does the administration give library profes- 
sional staff time off for conferences ... ? No.” 
Well, some administrations must, or nobody but 
chief librarians would ever attend a conference. 

I cannot take up every single sweeping state- 
ment of this kind and will content myself with 
just one more. Mr. Jain has seldom “seen a chief 
librarian sharing a cup of coffee at the staff ta- 
bles with one of the junior catalogers.” I had not 
thought my own experience either unique or dis- 
tinguished; but in libraries belonging to British, 
international, and American institutions in En- 
gland, France, and Lebanon (and as a chief li- 
brarian in all three countries), I have been fortu- 
nate enough to find in operation a well-estab- 
lished and properly supervised “coffee break” 
customarily joined in by staff at all levels, and on 
occasion by visitors as well. 

Mr. Jain, it seems to me, spoils his case for 
the better teaching of library administration by 
being at once so sweeping and so peevish. 

Francis L. KENT 

University Librarian 
American University of Beirut 
Lebanon 


WE'RE ADDING A NEW NAME — — 
AND EXPANDING AN OLD IDEA!... 


For years E. M. Hale and Company has brought 
to the schools of the land the best possible 
selection of children’s literature originally pro- 
duced by a galaxy of leading publishers — in 
the form of our beautiful, durable, and ex- 
tremely economical CADMUS editions. 


NOW — in cooperation with enterprising pub- 
lishers — we are initiating a program of bring- 
ing exciting, NEW books, by highly qualified, 
well-known authors and illustrators to the 
schools and libraries in a similar manner — 
i.e., carefully selected, beautifully and sturdily 
bound, and at the lowest prices consistent with 
quality content and workmanship. These books 
will carry the imprint HALE HOUSE. 


EM Hoek and Comp 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 
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This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


Just published .. . the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 
... discusses different body styles ... ini- 
tial costs . . . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 
“Bookmobile Story” shows you how to make 
every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


lf bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning .. . now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans .. . pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need ... and he is 
backed by the world’s leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


SERSTENSLAG K 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES @ MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS @ SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 


La cee Sen ee Du Pont Company, Film Dept. 

; of U FYNS TUBES MILA Room 4967A, Wilmington, Delaware 19898 
t attractive an an oy Please send me a demonstration sheet of MYLAI 
igi oe > an aa polyester film and information on results of DuPont’ 


checkout after checkout. — o gee ge nationwide survey of book jacket cover usage. 
, AUS \ Name 


Title a eee ee ee 


Address 


and specify MYLAR 
Sheet of MYLAR a 
book jacket usage, 


ees 


*Du Pont registered trademark f 








Undercover protection 
for every book in the house 


When it comes to book protection, depend on Gaylord 
Book Jacket Covers, made the way you want them, to give your 
books the protection they need. 


Do you prefer exact size or adjustable covers? We have 
them in a full range of sizes to meet your requirements. Made 
of first-quality, clear, tough 1% mil Mylar* bonded to strong 
white kraft backing paper. 


For speed, convenience, economy and durability, use: 


Exact Size Mylar Covers Adjustable Mylar Covers 
in 55 precisely cut stand- in 6 fold-to-fit sizes that 
ard lengths, from 6 to 16 cover all books from 7-1/8 
inches, plus longs and to 16 inches, plus longs 
extra longs. and extra longs. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film 


A GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


One of the most demanding tasks confronting 
the ALA President-elect is in connection with 
appointments to ALA committees. This task, it 
will be recalled, is shared with the ALA Com- 
mittee on Appointments, which consists of the 
presidents-elect of ALA divisions with the ALA 
President-elect serving as chairman. The com- 
mittee is anxious to do a thorough and con- 
scientious job, and it can do this only if it re- 
ceives constructive recommendations from a wide 
representation of ALA members. 

A major problem is that the opportunities 
for general ALA committee appointments are 
limited. As of this writing, for example, it would 
appear that no more than 75 vacancies will be 
available in the coming year. The problems of 
selection and of bringing new, young blood into 
the committee structure are compounded by this 
hard fact. 

The very tightness of the situation, however, 
underscores the committee’s need for help from 
the membership. Your suggestions, therefore, 
will be of great value to the committee as it be- 
gins its important task. 

I should be grateful if you would send your 
recommendations to me or to Mr. Clift at the 
earliest opportunity. The committees for which 
appointments will be recommended in 1968-69 
include: 


Committee on Accreditation 

Committee to the American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Special Committee on ALA Chapter Relation- 
ships 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Committee on Copyright Issues 

Committee on Economic Opportunity Programs 

Editorial Committee 

Election Committee 

Committee on Instruction in the Use of Li- 
braries 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 


Library Technology Program Advisory Com- 
mittee 
Membership Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Committee on Organization 
ALA Publishing Board 
Advisory Committee for the ALA Office for 
Research and Development 
Resolutions Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 
Special Committee to the U.S. Jaycees Good 
Reading Program 
ALA-American Book Publishers Council’s 
Committee on Reading Development 
ALA-Canadian Library Association Joint Com- 
mittee 
ALA-Catholic Library Association Joint Com- 
mittee 
ALA-Children’s Book Council Joint Commit- 
tee 
ALA-National Education Association Joint 
Committee 
Rocer H. McDonoucn, 
President-elect, 
American Library Association, 
and Chairman, 
Committee on Appointments 





MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 
your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 


membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Helen Oustinoff. 
She found a way to order 
and process books faster with 
the Polaroid CU-5 Camera. 


Helen Oustinoff is Assistant Director of the 
University of Vermont Library. She has de- 
veloped a remarkable new system for proc- 
essing books, utilizing our Polaroid CU-5 
Close-up Land Camera. 


No more checking or transcribing 


Here’s how her system works: When a 
book purchase request slip is received, the 
searcher looks up the book in the National 
Union Catalog or another standard bibliog- 
raphy. Just as always. But she doesn’t 
bother to correct or complete the slip. She 
simply photographs the entire N.U.C. entry 
with the CU-5 Camera. 

We make that sound very easy. It is. You 
just center the CU-5’s frame over the entry 
and squeeze the trigger. Pull the tabs and 
15 seconds later you have an enlarged print 
of the whole thing. (Like the one below.) 
Isn't that easier than copying by hand? And 
faster? And more accurate? 


No handwriting to decipher 
Now the book order slip is typed from the 
Polaroid print. And the print is then filed 
away with a carbon of the typed order. 












N G 
S 
Bis «. 






the Oustinoff system: 
an enlarged copy of an N.U.C. entry 
made in 15 seconds. 


If the original entry happens to be in He- 
brew, or something else untypable, you can 
simply shoot an extra print and send it along 
with the order. 

When the book is received, it’s checked 
against the print and the invoice is cleared. 


No waiting for catalog cards 


Who needs preprinted catalog cards? With 
this new system, you make your own. Using 
the Polaroid print as a guide, you can type 
them on an automatic typewriter. Or simply 
add necessary information to the print and 
run it through a copying machine. 

The system also gets books into circula- 
tion faster because it eliminates waiting for 
preprinted cards. It also eliminates the job 
of ordering them. And the cost. 

For more information about the time and 
cost saving features of this library system, 
write to: Polaroid Corporation, Dept. 113, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

And if you have any suggestions as to new 
uses for our CU-5 Camera, send them along. 

Who knows? You might be our next ad. 


POLAROID CU-5 LIBRARY CAMERA 


Blau, Ludwig, 1861-1936, ed. 

Festschrift zum 50 jährigen Bestehen der Franz-Josef- 
Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest. Budapest, Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1927. 

Vill, 216 p., 97 p. 25 cm. 

Added t. p. in Hebrew. 


a nrt, — A Ferenc József Országos Rabbiképzé Intézet elsö 


eve (Das erste Haibjahrhundert der Franz-Josef-Landesrabbiner- 
Schule) irták Blau, L-Klein, M. 


Papyri und der Rechtsgeschichte, von L. Blau.—Dr. Alexander Kohut, 
=n Levensbild, von J. Fischer.—Concerning Alexander Kohut (a 
ntative bibliography) by G. A. Kohut—yorm WAY sasKx5e yw 
WYP EDS = * ieg Saya SIP WK onmi meo sma TT 
Ouarn nen anp 330 Sy meses IIA. M INIR 


—Prosbol im Lichte der griechischen 


W9@ SNTIPA Hano by aendyd AYR KWN DIDIN DIIT KITS A 
POH nnp Nana—ayooen wn po Nomos Ine Ag Oyen XIIA 


MY) o Mea Anuano Ow I nevy 


CRESY © 

os Budapest. Országos Rabbiképz Intézet, 2. Kohut, Alexander, 

Be2-1894. 3. Kohut, Alexander. 1842-1894 — Bibl. 
mresses, essays, lectures. 


4 Judaism— 


59-57935 


The key to 





“This invention of yours 
will create forgetfulness in the learners’ souls 
because they will not use their memories... 
they will appear to be omniscient, 
and will generally 
know nothing.” 


...from Plato's Phaedrus 


Thus spoke the Egyptian god, Thamuz, 
to the inventor of the alphabet. 


Just as controversial—yet perhaps 

even more important to the future of 
education—is a more recent innovation: 
the development of nationwide 
information centers and learning labs... 
linked together by the nationwide 
complex of Bell System communications., 


And what more natural a development? 


For education must keep pace with 
the community in which it exists. 
And, as one of the nation’s leading 
educators recently pointed out: 


“On this threshold of another great age 
for the humanities, the entire human 
community is being made into a global 
neighborhood and an interacting whole.” 


Linking the nation in education 


= 


EA 


+ and Associated Companies 











With the appointment of Ralph T. Esterquest as director, ALA has opened 
its principal International Relations Office in Washington, effective 
September 1. The Washington IRO has been established to enable ALA 
to take effective advantage of recent and continuing changes in the 
international book and library field within government agencies and 
private organizations. A special project staff will be housed in 
the office to provide, under contract, a program of overseas library 
development services for the U. S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). David G. Donovan, formerly of the Pakistan office of the 
Library of Congress, will hold the position of AID officer. 





The new International Relations Office will be located at 1420 N St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005. The International Relations Office 

at the Chicago headquarters will continue its work under the direction 
of David R. Hoffman, associate director, IRO. 


Mr. Esterquest, librarien of The Francis A. Countway Library of Medi- 
cine in Boston since 1965, will be on leave from that post for one 
year. He follows Thomas R. Buckman, who served as director of IRO 
from November 1, 1966, until July, 1967, on leave from his position 
as Director of the University of Kansas Libraries. 


Fifty representatives from twenty-two countries were luncheon guests of 
the International Relations Committee of the American Library Associa- 


tion at the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WCOTP) meeting in Vancouver, Alberta, Canada, on August 3, 
1967. Dr. Jean Lowrie, chairman of the AASL-International Relations 
Committee, presided at the meeting which was planned to ascertain the 
degree of interest in establishing a world organization to further 
school library development and service. 


A steering committee to formulate plans for a meeting at the 1968 
WCOTP in Dublin, Ireland, represents Australia, England, Malaysia, 
Nairobi, Paraguay, and the United States. 


The ALA Headquarters Staff Association Annual Merit Award trip to the 
Annual Conference was given to Ouida Hunter of the Accounting Depart- 
ment in 1967. Mrs. Hunter took many colored slides at the San 
Francisco Conference and plans a showing for her colleagues on Sep- 
tember 6. The opening picture shows the illuminated ALA sign over 
the front door of the Civic Auditorium, and the closing one, of 
course, is of the Inaugural Banquet. 


President Foster Mohrhardt visited ALA Headquarters on July 31 and 
August 1 and spoke to the staff on the first day during the coffee 


break. One of the purposes of the trip was to work an plans for 

the Kansas City (1968) Annual Conference, almost a year away, as 

well as for the Midwinter Meeting (1968) scheduled for January in 
Bal Harbour, Florida. 
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Miss Dorothy Turick, ALA's Membership Promotion Assistant since 1962, 
has resigned as of September 15 to become the Program and Research 
Director of the California Library Association, with headquarters 
in Berkeley. During Miss Turick's tenure, the membership of ALA 
has increased from 22,417 to 34,547 (as of June 30, 1967). 


Mr. Don S. Culbertson will become the Executive Secretary of the 
Information Science and Automation Division on September l., Mr. 
Culbertson comes to ALA from the Colorado State University in Fort 
Collins, where he has been the librarian for research and develop- 
ment since 1964. He began his library career as the circulation 
librarian at the University of Wichita (Kansas) and in 1961 went 
to the library of the University of Illinois (Chicago). There, as 
assistant director of the University Library Information Systems 
Project, he co-authored, with Louis A. Schultheiss and Edward M. 


Heiliger, Advanced Data Processing in the University Libr 
(Scarecrow Press, 1962). Mr. Culbertson is a graduate of Albion 


College in Michigan and of the Graduate School of Librarianship at 


Denver University. 
Gat PPorwe be 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy Executive Director 


August 11, 1967 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968: Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 28-J uly 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971: 
Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972: Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8-13, 1968; Washington, D.C., January 
27-31, 1969. 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO ALA CONFERENCE 


Never before has the overwhelming preeminence of Estey in 
the field of Library Bookstacks and Equipment been so apparent! In 
scope, in design, in exclusives, it was Estey leading the way! Here 
was V-14, «+. the revolutionary new 14-gauge upright with 14 
bends for super strength (50% stronger than conventional up- 
rights), here the 90-inch high Vistabase shelving, made possible by 
the V-14 design which provides for the full complement of seven 
shelves, here the incomparable “Universal Shelf” adequate for 97% 
of all volumes in a library! 

Exclusive features all, they are originated, designed and manu- 
factured by Estey — alone! 


a5 SS TIO TE SZ corporation 


FIVE CATHERINE STREET e» RED BANK, N. J. 


We shall be pleased to provide prompt response to your inquiry 


New from Gregg Press... 


_ cts thal 


heaped ; j ME: 


“Americans in Fiction” 


A Noteworthy Series of Seventy American Novels 









Facsimile editions of 19th century American novels important to the 
study of American social and literary history, culture and folkways; 
introduced by Clarence Gohdes, editor of American Literature maga- 
zine. In his commentary, Professor Gohdes states: 
. during the 19th and 20th centuries, the novel usurped 
the play as the chief abstract and chronicle of the times and 
in holding the mirror up to the homely face of society.” 


This selection of important fiction of the 19th century is indispensable 
in obtaining a thorough and penetrating insight into our present turbu- 
lent society. A list of seventy novels (of which 25 are now available) 
by forty-four authors will be included in the series. 


According to Professor Gohdes, “. . . the Gregg Press series of reprints 
of American fiction merits the attention of all students of Americana 
and of librarians interested in building up adequate collections dealing 
with the social and literary history of the United States. Most of the 
three score and ten novels or volumes of short stories included in the 
series enjoyed considerable fame in their day but have been so long 
out of print as to be virtually unobtainable in the original editions.” 


Some authors included are: Charles Waddell Chesnutt, Gertrude 
Atherton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris, John Hay 
(Secretary of State under McKinley) and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Printed on high-quality, acid-free paper; bound in durable cloth. 
Special pre-publication price $475.00 


For complete information write to: 


THE GREGG PRESS 


171 EAST RIDGEWOOD AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 07450 
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Short on time and help? 


Bro-Dart delivers 
books~ ` 
ready for © 
shelving : 


Over 26,000 titles completely * 
cataloged and processed. 


All you have to do when the bocks arrive is lift them 
out of the box and slip them onto the 
shelf. They’re ready for circulation. Bro- 
Dart’s system is the most complete and 
economical available. The books you order 
arrive protected with Plasti-Kleer® Life- 
time® Book Jacket Covers, pre-printed book 
card, book pocket and call number label af- 
fixed and a complete set of catalog cards with 
headings and call numbers imprinted. You have 
a choice of alternate classifications in Individual 
Biographies and Easy books. Write today for 
further information and a complete list of 
more than 26,000 Elementary and 
Secondary titles. 






















a} | 


Custom Cataloging and Processing. P 
Bro-Dart can provide that, too, for all A. 
available books in print, through 
Bro-Dart’s ALANAR division. k 
Address inquiries to ALANAR BOOK 
PROCESSING CENTER, P.O. Box 
921, Williamsport, Pa. 


Bro-Dart 


1609 Memorial Drive Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
Dept. ALA-9 
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COLUMBIA 





LIBRARY SURVEYS 


Maurice F. Tauber and Irlene R. Stephens, Editors 


This book is designed to increase knowledge of the users of the survey method in 
seeking solutions to library problems and to discuss techniques of library surveys 
in relation to specific kinds of libraries. It begins with a background essay on the 
emergence of the survey in library operations and describes the important landmark 
surveys. Libraries dealt with include: academic and research libraries, public li- 
braries, school libraries, special libraries, and state libraries. $13.50 


LOUIS ROUND WILSON: LIBRARIAN AND ADMINISTRATOR 


Maurice F. Tauber 

To a remarkable extent, the events in Louis Round Wilson’s life tell the story of the 
growth of university libraries in the United States in the first half of the twentieth 
century. This commemorative biography of the man who became known as the 
“Dean” of American university librarianship describes the tremendous effect of 
Wilson’s dedication, administrative capability, and personality on the University of 
North Carolina and the University of Chicago. $8.50 


OTHER COLUMBIA BOOKS ON LIBRARIES: 
TECHNICAL SERVICES IN LIBRARIES 


Acquisitions, Cataloging, Classification, Binding, Photographic Reproduction, and 
Circulation Operations 


Maurice F. Tauber and Associates $8.50 


WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE AND 
THE MODERN LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


William Landram Williamson $6.00 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Second Edition 
Louis Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber $12.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


440 West 110th St., 
New York, N. Y. 10025 
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Something clever, skillful and surprising about the 
Seal press. As though possessing a magical influence, 
dreary flat scenes are touched by a star-topped wand 
and suddenly shimmer with crystals; inert crayon 
shavings transform into colorful, awe-inspiring effects; 
dalicate and vibrant flowers, petals, butterfly wings 
and leaves burst into permanent beauty undisturbed 
by time. The seemingly supernatural partner in these 
delightful manifestations is Seal-Lamin laminating 
fam: lustrous or matte finish. Crinkle it, use it flat. Get 
it wide, get it narrow. Use it on pliable mater als, use it 


ORY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MT5 — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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SEAL-LAMIN | 
SEA INCORPORATED 


DERBY, CONN, 








on heavies (unless it wears a long, black moustache). 
A few other magic words - Seal MT5, Fotoflat, Chartex 
and Transpara-film produce a galaxy of further en- 
chantment in dry mounting, cloth backing and hinging 
and in making transparencies. Ask us or your local sor- 
cerer. Actually the modest fellow refers to himself as a 
Seal industrial photographic or AV dealer. He also 
could be a supplier of art materials, reprographics or 


SEAL 


INCORPORATED 


picture frames. Right now there is a 
big smile in our crystal ball; he just 
received another Seal shipment. 





DERBY, CONN. 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen Cooke 


MONEY FOR 1968 LIBRARY-EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 


The Labor-HEW Appropriation Act of 1968 
(H.R.10196), which will finance the major li- 
brary and education programs for the fiscal year 
begun July 1, 1967, was passed by both the 
House and Senate during the summer. Since two 
different versions were approved, following the 
usual pattern, a conference will be held about 
mid-August to reconcile the differences in the 
two bills. 

Some $272 million over the House-passed ver- 
sion, the Senate bill, passed Aug. 2, includes 
more money for two library programs—$1 mil- 
lion extra for Title II-C of the Higher Education 
Act and another $2.5 million for the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act. Of significance to school 
librarians is the $46 million increase for Title 
II of the National Defense Education Act. 

With a compromise agreement anticipated by 
mid-month, prospects are excellent for getting 
money out to the states a couple months in ad- 
vance of last year. 

To carry on other library-related activities, the 
Senate approved the same amounts as the House, 
which for the most part adhered to the admin- 
istration’s 1968 budget. For example, both bodies 
provided $104,457,000 for Title II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. The dis- 
crepancy between this sum and the $105 million 
requested in the 1968 budget is due to the fact 
that the provisions including aid for children in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and for those in 
overseas dependents schools expired June 30, 
1967. Extension is pending in the ESEA Amend- 
ments of 1967 (H.R.7819, passed by the House 
May 25, and S.1125, in the hearings stage in the 
Senate Education Subcommittee). When these 
provisions are approved, a supplemental appro- 
priation will be required to provide the addi- 
tional $543,000 to bring Title II funds up to the 
$105 million budgeted. This will add up to a 
$3 million increase over 1967 appropriations. 


Armor Books are paperbacks which have been 
library-bound in hard covers to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute. 


They are available out of stock in over 1500 
“Educator Approved” titles. 


They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 


Books out-of-print in hardbacks may be 
obtained in Armor quality because paperbacks 
are obtainable and we will bind to your order. 


Write today for the Armor Catalog and a sample 
Armor Book — no obligation 


Armor Books, 


Division of Reynolds Bindery 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 816 CH 1-0163 
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ee for 


NEW EMC 


READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES 


—for individual instruction 


—to meet specific reading problems 


Send for full information on this 


series to 


Dept. A 


EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 


special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 





Similarly, both House and Senate included $68 
million for the four titles of the Library Services 
and Construction Act for fiscal 1968—a decrease 
from last year’s $76 million. Despite the fact that 
funds for Titles III and IV have been increased 
from $1 million to $5,815,000, the sharp cutback 
for construction under Title II results in an over- 
all decrease from fiscal 1967. Title I funds for 
services will be $35 million, the same as last year ; 
Title II funds will be $27,185,000—last year it 
was $40 million. 

For Title II of the Higher Education Act, the 
total figure approved by the Senate is $41.8 mil- 
lion—an increase of $6.5 million over fiscal 1967. 
This includes a $4.5 million addition in both the 
House and Senate bills for library training, in- 
cluding institutes, plus the $1 million for II-C 
added by the Senate. (Holding to the 1968 
budget, the House originally added $1 million 
for Part C and the Senate action in effect adds 
$2 million.) The amounts for each program would 
be: $25 million for resources; $8.25 million for 
training; $3.55 million for research; and $5 mil- 
lion for the Library of Congress program for the 
acquisition and cataloging of foreign books and 
materials. 

The $2.5 million increase for the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act is for construction grants. 
This, combined with funds carried over from 
previous years, will make a total of $12.5 million 
available in fiscal 1968 and will enable the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine to begin about thir- 
teen approved medical library construction proj- 
ects. If the House accepts this increase, the total 
appropriation for NLM-MLAA activities will be 
$21,162,000. 

The largest amount added to the $13.4 billion 
Senate bill for the Office of Education programs 
went to the National Defense Education Act, 
Title III. The Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended an additional $41 million for grants to 
states for the acquisition of instructional equip- 
ment and for minor remodeling and $5 million 
for strengthening supervisory services and ad- 
ministration. (S.Rept. 469). 

Two significant changes approved by the Sen- 
ate, which may cause some friction in confer- 
ence considering prior opposition, are the addi- 
tion of $18.1 million for the Teacher Corps and 
$300,000 for the International Education Act. Ac- 
cording to the Senate report on H.R.10196, the 
IEA funds are to be distributed as follows: 
$75,000 for a study to determine the present 
status of international programs in American col- 
leges and universities; $75,000 for the establish- 
ment of the National Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Studies; $150,000 and fifteen posi- 
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tions to administer international education activi- 
ties. 


POSTAL RATE REVISION 

The House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is currently considering a revised version 
of the administration’s proposal to raise postal 
revenue to offset an increasing deficit, H.R.7977. 
Recommendation for passage of this compromise 
measure came from the Postal Rate Subcommit- 
tee on July 27 in a summary report. In regard to 
the special rate for fourth class mail (Sec. 108), 
the following action of concern to librarians is 
reported: 

“The general rate for books, etc., which is 
now 10 cents for the first pound and 5 cents for 
each additional pound, was increased to 11 cents 
for the first pound and 6 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. The Postmaster General had rec- 
ommended an increase to 16 cents for the first 
2 pounds and 6 cents for each additional pound. 

“A special library rate, which is now 4 cents 
for the first pound and 1 cent for each additional 
pound, was increased to 8 cents for the first 2 
pounds and 1 cent for each additional pound. 
The Postmaster General had recommended the 
same 8-cent rate for the first 2 pounds, but 3 cents 
for each additional pound. 

“Adopted an amendment to permit 8-millimeter 
films to go at the same special fourth-class rate 
as 16-millimeter films. 

“Added a provision to clarify the application 
of the special fourth-class book rate to book sup- 
plements.” 

In addition, the subcommittee adopted a pro- 
vision for mail matter for the blind and other 
physically handicapped (Sec. 113): 

“Adopted the language of H.R.7192, which 
completely rewrites the sections relating to mail 
matter for the blind. Based on an official recom- 
mendation from the Library of Congress, the 
amendment is required by legislation enacted in 
the 89th Congress, which includes individuals 
whose physical handicaps prevent them from 
using conventionally printed materials within the 
program previously applicable only to blind per- 
sons. The amendment will permit the new group 
of physically handicapped persons to have free 
mail on certain items now provided only for blind 
persons.” eee 





NEW CLA SECTION 
The Catholic Library Association has formed a 
new section—School Library Consultants. Its 
purpose is to assist school administrations and 
librarians in developing effective libraries and 
in implementing federal programs. 





WHY 
HAVE BOOKS 
WHICH 
DELIVER 
ONLY 


20% 


READERSHIP? 


That’s exactly what many books 
do — because they’re not bound properly. 


The book which delivers 100% 
circulation is not only bound properly but 
loses less shelf time and costs FAR LESS. 

So why fool around with 
substitute methods of binding when 
CERTIFIED methods are available at 

lower cost per reader. 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER has all 
the answers to your binding problems. 
Consult him for the recommended 
ways to bind your new books or 
old books. For greatest circulation he is 
prepared to furnish you with binding 
done according to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute — 
There is none better! 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER is the 
only one permitted to display this seal. 

















It is your assurance that your books will 
be truly library bound. 





Be well-informed, write today for free 
literature. There is no obligation. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
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MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 
Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”x4”; 124”x9 Va"x4”"; 13”x10"x3%2"; 14%4"x1054"x3”; 162”x112”x3”. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III. 














Potdevin 
helps 
libraries 
automate 


book 


© processing 


Libraries used to spend lots of time on hand gluing. 

That's changed. 

Potdevin Edge Gluers mechanically apply a strip of adhesive to book jacket edges 

or date slips. They do it faster and more evenly than someone with a brush and glue-pot. 
They can also apply an over-all adhesive coating on labels, pockets or book plates 

as wide as the machine's roller. 

In the process they slash time and cost as much as 50%. To free library personnel 

for important work. 

Potdevin Edge Coaters use cold adhesives. No heating necessary. They let you adjust 

for the exact adhesive thickness you want. And they apply an adhesive strip from % inch 
to the full width of the roller. 


You should investigate automated book processing. 5 5 
It lets people go to work. Real work. Potdevin Machine Co. 
274 North Street, Teterboro, N.J. 
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BAKER a TAYLOR CO. 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


EASTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, N.J. 07205 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 

N.Y.C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 


WESTERN DIVISION 


RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 


MIDWEST AND 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY 
SERVICE CO. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 
4600 N. Cooper 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118 
(405) JA 5-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 


FOR THE RUSSIAN 
BOOK SECTION 









Reference and 
Source Material 


Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 
rary 
Linguistics and Literary Criticism 
English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 
Russian Language Records 
Children’s Literature 
Books on Art 
Books on Science 

‘ Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 
Socio-Economic Literature 
Russian Atlases and Maps 

- Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
j back issue magazines. 


2 Write for Catalogs & Prices 


Phone 212 CH 2-4500 







FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT. 725, PC MAEA A ee ee ee 
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The new Newcomb EDTS-40L is a fine, four-speed, two- 
channel, all-solid-state stereo record player deck de- 
signed for built-in installations in libraries. It is just 
as suitable for any record listening booth, learning 
center, AV cart or cabinet. Simple to install, the unit 
drops into a 97%” x 1514” hole in table top or shelf. 
Under the deck, at the rear, are power cord and ter- 
minals for loudspeakers. On top are jacks for four sets 
of stereo headphones. The player’s ten transistors and 
two solid-state rectifiers in new and original Newcomb 
circuits provide high fidelity quality, 40 watts of peak 
power, and 20-20,000 cycle response. A balance con- 
trol, separate bass and treble ganged tone controls, 
and compensated ganged volume control permit opti- 
mum reproduction of any source material—narration 
or symphony, vintage 78 or latest stereo LP. An out- 
standing feature is the exclusive Newcomb Instant 
Stop-Pause-Go Control which halts the record instantly 
for note taking, remarks, or repetition. The same knob 
controls power switch, idler release, and in itself 
serves as a bright white pilot light visible from a dis- 
tance. The EDTS-40L is ruggedly built for continuous 
public duty. Transistors are mounted on unusually 
effective heat sinks so they deliver their full potential 
of service and performance. Ask your Newcomb AV 
Dealer or write for full specifications. 

MONOPHONIC 

MODEL EDT-20L 

with 7 solid-state 
elements, 20 watts, is 
simpler, costs less, yet 
safely plays stereo as well 
as mono records with 
excellent sound quality; 


has lighted Instant Stop- 
Pause-Go Control. 





NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. A-9/12881 Bradley Avenue, Sylmar, California 91342 
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According to a national survey 


among secondary school librarians, 


Collier’s is the encyclopedia 


used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Services 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 








INTRODUCING 


Pictures-On-File 


Gale Offers A New Picture Service Priced 
For Widest Use By Small and Medium 
Sized School and Public Libraries. . . 


PICTURES-ON-FILE, a continuing picture service 
that provides a wide variety of illustrations on a sub- 
scription basis, has been planned to meet the steadily 
growing demand in libraries and classrooms for illus- 
trative material of high quality and broad scope. 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 
AT LOW UNIT COST 


The need for pictures in modern educaticnal life is 
virtually limitless and with PICTURES-ON-FILE all 
public and school libraries — large, small, medium size 
—can now offer circulating picture materials to their 
patrons without a large expenditure of money or the 
addition of personnel. 


PICTURES-ON-FILE provides a wider selection of 
material on the subjects covered than most libraries 
have at their disposal, assigns subject headings, pro- 
vides detailed captions, issues the material in a stand- 
ard format adaptable to any use—and does it for only 
$72.00 a year—a fraction of what the cost would be to 
any single library which attempted to prepare similar 
materials. 


100 SUBJECT UNITS TO BE 
ISSUED IN SIX MONTHS 


To help meet the demand for high-quality pictorial 
material at once and to make the subscribing library's 
PICTURES-ON-FILE collection as useful as possible 
as quickly as possible, Gale will issue in the last six 
months of 1967 a full year’s service—one hundred 
subject units, each composed of a subject folder con- 
taining eight picture plates having from 1 to 8 illustra- 
tions each, depending on the subject. This accelerated 
program, augmented by materials to be issued 
quarterly in 1968, will provide a working basis for 
a highly-significant collection of picture materials. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. Plates are unbound, printed on heevy, high- 
quality, 8'4“ x 11” card stock with a glossy, 
soil-resistant finish. 


2. Each unit is accompanied by a sturdy file folder 
imprinted with the name of the unit subject, 
which is also imprinted on each plate for fast 
and easy refiling. Depending on the facility, the 
file folder can be filed in a separate P-O-F file, 
integrated with present picture files, kept in a 
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vertical file with clippings on the same subject, 
passed out for classroom or individual use, or 
utilized in any other way desired. 


3. Each plate carries an explanatory caption on 
the face of the print. 


4. P-O-F illustrations can nearly always be used 
freely for reproduction in any manner, includ- 
ing use on educational TV, since only an occa- 
sional picture will be copyrighted. 


5. As the collection grows, PICTURES-ON-FILE 
will provide at convenient intervals a detailed 
Subject Index of pictures in the series. 


HISTORICAL AND MODERN APPROACH 
TO ILLUSTRATIONS AND SUBJECTS 


Both historical materials— engravings, prints, paint- 
ings, etc.—and modern photographs will be utilized. 
A few of the subjects to be covered in the first units 
are: Aircraft, Florida, Africa, Animals, Coast Guard, 
National Parks, Vietnam, Bridges, Arms and Armor, 
Biblical Lands, India, Costumes, Egypt, Farming, 
Flowers, Greece, Space, Indians, Inventions, Jets and 
Rockets, Negro History, Schools, Railroads, Ships, 
Sports, Submarines, Tools, and Weapons. Subscribers 
are urged to suggest other subjects which would be 
most useful. 


IN FUTURE, TWENTY-FIVE SUBJECT UNITS 
EACH QUARTER 
PICTURES-ON-FILE will be issued quarterly begin- 
ning in 1968. Subscribers will receive regularly each 
quarter twenty-five separate subject folders contain- 
ing eight plates each—up to 500 pictures in each 

quarterly mailing! 


PICTURES-ON-FILE falls within the definition of items 
eligible for inclusion in subject proposals under ESEA Title II 
and NDEA Title III. 


Pictures-On-File—$72.00 per year (100 units) 
Order Your Subscription on Approval Today. Examine and 


Use the First Units for Thirty Days. If Not Completely Satis- 
fied, Return and Assume No Further Obligation. 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOOK TOWER « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 


The Location 


of ALA Headquarters 


ALA members are asked once again to determine the location of ALA 
headquarters. The question will be presented to them on ballots maled 
on or before mid-September, and the choice will be between Chicige 
and Washington, D.C. 

The question of location has been raised again because the ALA sali 
has outgrown the present headquarters building in Chicago. The nzed 
for more space was apparent as early as 1965 when the Executive Board 
appointed a special subcommittee to study the situation and make res 
ommendations. 

The subcommittee, reporting to the Board and to Council during -ke 
San Francisco Conference, proposed that headquarters be moved te 
Washington and recommended that Council authorize a membersam 
vote on this proposal. 

After a lengthy debate (reported in full in the July-August 423 
Bulletin), Council voted that headquarters be moved to Washingtor. 
whereupon a petition for a membership vote to set aside Councils 
action was circulated among members at the conference. More than £02 
signatures were gathered (200 are required by the ALA Constitut:o- 
for authorization of a membership vote). 

On the following pages, arguments for and against moving to Wast- 
ington are presented. First is the full report of the Executive Boeri 
Subcommittee on Space Needs, with an introduction written by Kak 
erine Laich, the chairman. Next are statements opposing the move. 

These articles are published in the hope that they will provide infor 
mation of use to members in deciding how to vote. 

One fourth of ALA’s members (approximately 8650 at this tine 
must cast ballots in order for the vote to stand. Ballots must be ze- 
turned to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, and Company, ALA’s auditing ficri 
in Chicago, by October 15. |! 


A Question for the 


The Case for Moving to Washington 


Essence of the report of the Executive Board 
Subcommittee on Headquarters Space Needs 
is the firm recommendation that ALA head- 
quarters be moved to Washington. This posi- 
tion has been endorsed by the Executive 
Foard and by Council. Extracted from the 
fall text of the report, which considers both 
pros and cons of moving, the reasons set forth 
for a Washington location may be summar- 
ized thus: 

e ALA’s program can best be served in 
Washington, where headquarters would be 
close to important library, library-related, 
educational, and cultural foundations and or- 
canizations, as well as to governmental agen- 
cies and federal libraries whose activities are 
of increasing significance to American library 
development. The list includes the Council on 
Library Resources, the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Library of Congress, the National Agricultur- 
al Library, and the National Library of Medi- 
eine. All fourteen of ALA’s divisions and 
most of its committees and round tables are 
involved to some extent in programs which 
have their focal point in Washington. 

è Location in Washington opens a strong 
possibility of developing an American Li- 
brary Center wherein ALA might cfler quar- 
ters to other library and _ library-related 
organizations. Several groups are interested 
in a plan which would permit sharing central- 
ized services, such as a joint library, public 
relations staff, publishing facilities, and auto- 
matic data processing facilities, Creation of a 


Library Center would also greatly enhance the ~ 
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opportunity for interchange of thinking and 
cooperative activities among related associa- 
tions. The interest expressed in this idea by 
other organizations applies only to a location 
in Washington. 

e Washington can meet without strain all 
the criteria established by the committee as 
essential for location of a headquarters build- 
ing. Costs in Washington for land, construc- 
tion, and personnel do not appreciably exceed 
costs for comparable facilities and operation 
in Chicago. Washington is easily accessible by 
jet transportation to the ALA membership, 
even though its location on the Eastern sea- 
board is not geographically central. Locating 
in Washington will make it possible to bring 
together units of ALA activity now scattered, 
so far as such consolidation is useful. At pres- 
ent, offices must be maintained in both Chica- 
go and Washington. Activities carried on in 
Chicago can be transferred to Washington, 
but not vice versa. 

The report of the Subcommittee on Space 
Needs was approved by the Executive Board 
both as to substance, i.e., the move to Wash- 
ington, and as to recommended procedure, 
i.e., a membership vote on the question. When 
the report was presented to Council on June 
27, Council considered the recommendation 
of the committee and board that the question 
of moving to Washington be referred to the 
membership, but rejected this method of proce- 
dure because it would preclude giving the 
membership any indication of Council’s posi- 
tion on the subject. Therefore, after consider- 
able debate over parliamentary procedure, 
Council voted instead to adopt the commit- 


(Continued on page 934) 
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Membership 


The Case against Moving to Washington 


At the Detroit Conference in 1965, a subcom- 
mittee of the Executive Board was appointed 
to study the space needs at ALA headquar- 
ters. After studying and considering this 
problem for two years, the Subcommittee on 
Space Needs reported to Council at the San 
Francisco Conference on June 27, 1967. The 
report, among other things, enumerated the 
advantages and disadvantages of a Washing- 
ton, D.C., location, and concluded that “‘in the 
committee’s opinion, ALA’s program will best 
be served through a Washington location.” 
After a long debate, unfortunately not on the 
merits of the proposal, but rather on matters 
of procedure, a member of Council made a 
motion that ALA headquarters be moved to 
Washington, D.C. This motion, upon being 
duly seconded, was carried by an affirmative 
vote. At the second session of Council, how- 
ever, on June 30, 1967, a petition was pre- 
sented from the membership with the requisite 
number of signatures, as provided in Article 
VI, Section 4(c) of the ALA Constitution, re- 
questing that a mail vote be taken of the 
membership on the question of whether the 
action of Council on this matter should be set 
aside. 

This petition was initiated because the 
question of whether ALA headquarters shall 
be moved to Washington is of such vital and 
far-reaching concern to the entire membership 
of the Association, that each individual mem- 
ber is entitled to the right of voting on this 
issue. 


Why ALA should not move 


The principal reasons advanced in opposi- 
tion to the moving of ALA headquarters to 


Washington, D.C., are the following: 
The Nature of the Association 


The ALA goals and objectives, that is. 1e 
substantive program of the Association, coald 
well suffer as a result of locating headquert=rs 
in Washington. It is almost inevitable tha if 
headquarters were to be located at the za- 
tion’s capital, the top administrative stat as 
well as the divisional executive secretaxes 
of the Association would be drawn intc ʻe 
heat of the legislative battles on Congress:ozal 
Hill. They would of necessity be required to 
give more time and effort to legislative afas. 
They would be called upon at a moment’. 20- 
tice to drop what they are doing and hast-r to 
collect data or formulate arguments in sap- 
port of or against legislative proposals. Tae 
effect of all this would be that there woul] se 
less time to devote to program. 

Moreover, there would be psychologica m- 
plications to counteract. The pressures of 
Washington are bound to color the ever~cay 
activities and decisions required to be mede 
by the staff. This might well have delete=iexs 
consequences for the total service program pf 
ALA and could alter the very character ead 
philosophy of the Association. 

It is also felt that in moving to Wash- 
ington, ALA runs the risk of being labele a 
“lobbying” organization, thus affecting its 
status and reputation as a professional asscci- 
ation. In the eyes of many, it is quite ce-tain 
that ALA will experience a great loss of 
professional prestige by such a move 

In advancing this position, it is not t be 
assumed that ALA should not be represen-ed 
in Washington. The present ALA Washirzt:n 


cl 


Office should be maintained, strengthened, 
and given every encouragement. But this does 
not mean that it is essential to have ALA 
headquarters in Washington in order to carry 
on an effective liaison with the legislative and 
executive branches of the national govern- 
ment. The ALA Washington Office has been 
eminently successful in furthering the cause 
of librarianship at every level insofar as the 
federal government is concerned. Moving 
headquarters to Washington, therefore, will 
not necessarily increase ALA’s effectiveness in 
the area of federal relations. 

It is important to call attention tc the fact 
that the major purpose of headquarters is to 
serve the individual member and the various 
divisions of the Association. Under the 
charged atmosphere of the Washingtcn envi- 
ronment, it is highly doubtful that such needs 
could have top priority. In 1957, when the 
question of moving ALA to Washington was 
put to a similar vote, and was decisively de- 
feated, it was stated: 

Headquarters in the Midwest has both the psy- 
chological and practical advantages of proximity 
to the geographic center of the country and of 
the membership. The main office of a large as- 
sociation should relate itself to the totality of 
membership rather than to a single concentra- 
tion of membership. If the argument is followed 
that ALA should locate in the midst of its heavi- 
est concentration of working ‘members, then it 
would appear that the Association is sectional 
rather than national in its membership -elation- 
ships and interests. Such an implication would 


ultimately be the most divisive element in the 
history of ALA.* 


Tt seems reasonable to conclude that a cen- 
tral rather than a peripheral location for 
headquarters offers a better chance of secur- 
ing a wider membership participation in the 
affairs of the Association at the least cost to 
everyone involved. 


Cost 
Relative to costs, the Subcommiitee on 
Space Needs has not supplied Council or the 
membership with precise comparative figures 
concerning not only land and builcing costs 
but also ongoing operating costs. This is an 
important consideration that may s2riously 


* “The Stake of the Membership in Headquarters 
Location,” ALA Bulletin (September 1957), p. 602. 
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strain the capital resources of the Association 
and could lead to a substantial increase in the 
dues structure for membership. Before a 
definitive decision can be made on moving 
headquarters, it would seem to be imperative 
that accurate cost information be obtained on 
every phase of the move. The subcommittee 
report states: “Much more detail on costs 
will, of course, need to be assembled as soon 
as the basic decision on location has been 
made.” This is putting the cart before the 
horse. The point is that cost studies must pre- 
cede a decision to move to Washington, rath- 
er than follow after the fact. 


Staff 


The problem of staff is paramount in con- 
sidering the relocation of headquarters. A 
considerable number of key professional and 
administrative members of the present ALA 
staff will find it impossible to move for per- 
sonal or family reasons. Headquarters would, 
therefore, be faced with the difficult problem 
of recruiting and training a substantially new 
staff in a critically scarce professional job- 
market. As for the clerical staff, only a hand- 
ful, if any, would move to Washington. This 
would require developing a completely new 
clerical staff under pressure of competition 
from the federal government. In addition to 
the difficulty of acquiring qualified personnel, 
this entire operation of moving staff will en- 
tail a great outlay of additional expenditures. 

During the transitional period, there will be 
a serious disruption in the operations of 
headquarters which may extend over a period 
of five to possibly ten years. It is conceded 


TEXT OF THE MEMBERSHIP PETITION 


In accordance with provisions of Article VI, 
Section 4(c) of the Constitution of the American 
Library Association, we, the undersigned per- 
sonal members of the American Library Associ- 
ation, hereby petition for a vote by mail by mem- 
bers of the American Library Association to set 
aside the action taken by the Council of the 
American Library Association at the Council 
meeting on Tuesday, June 27, 1967, to move the 
headquarters of the Association from Chicago, 
Illinois, to Washington, D.C. 
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that it will take from three to five years to ac- 
quire a site and construct a new building in 
Washington. In the interim there will be a 
wholesale exodus of those staff members who 
are unable to make the move. This will no 
doubt serve to interrupt the ongoing program 
and activities at the present location. After a 
new headquarters building is erected in Wash- 
ington, the training of new staff will also in- 
volve a considerable period of time. Conse- 
quently both of these factors will result in dis- 
ruption and confusion that can prove very 
detrimental to the Association. To disrupt an 
organization for such a long duration must 
not be taken lightly. 


Present Location 


Finally, there does not appear to be any 
genuinely compelling or overriding reason for 
ALA to relinquish its present headquarters 
and move to Washington. Chicago is the 
home of many national organizations, among 
which are the American Bar Association, 
American Medica] Association, American 
Dental Association, American Public Welfare 
Association, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, consisting of ten na- 
tional organizations in the field of public ad- 
ministration, is also located in Chicago. Be- 
cause of its central position, Chicago is easily 
accessible from all sections of the country. It 
offers unusually adequate and convenient 
hotel accommodations. It provides an ample 
complex of motels and hotels near and around 
O’Hare International Airport so that group 
and committee meetings can be conveniently 
held for members residing in all corners of 
this continent without the necessity of enter- 
ing the central city. It has superior education- 
al and cultural facilities which the ALA staff 
can utilize to good advantage. 

It is recognized that the present building at 
50 East Huron Street has been outgrown by 
the Association. But ALA has recently pur- 
chased a large tract of vacant land adjoining 
the present site at a reasonable figure. This 
makes it possible to construct an addition to 
the existing structure or erect a completely 
new building, making necessary provisions 
for possible future expansion of ALA for the 
next few decades or longer. 


Recommended action 


It is urgently submitted that the visest 
course to follow at this juncture in the ažežrs 
of the Association is to remain at the existng 
location. You, as a member of ALA, are now 
asked to vote on this important question. If 
you value the future of ALA and your roe in 
its program and activities—VOTE. 

This article was prepared and submitted on 
behalf of the petitioners. We, the undersignad, - 
subscribe to the general thought presented 
here and feel that the action of the ALA 
Council at San Francisco in respect to the 
moving of ALA headquartars to Washingten, 
D.C., should be rescinded. 


Ralph Hudson, state librarian, Oklahoma 
State Library 

John T. Eastlick, librarian, Denver Prhdic 
Library 

John A. Humphry, state librarian, New 
York State Library 

Roger B. Francis, director, South Ee<d 
Public Library 

Ralph A. Ulveling, director, Detroit Pub-ic 
Library 

Alex Ladenson, acting librarian, Chicazo 
Public Library 

Sarah L. Wallace, publications oftcer, 
Library of Congress 

Robert B. Downs, dean of library adm:n.s- 
tration, University of Illinois 

Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, director, Libzazy 
School, Louisiana State University 

William S. Budington, librarian, Jolm 
Crerar Library 

John Moriarity, director, Library and 
Audio Visual Center, Purdue Universry 

Andre S. Nielsen, librarian, Evanston Eub- 
lic Library 

Ralph A. Van Handel, director, Gary Ew- 
lic Library 

Donald E. Bean, trustee, Glenview, Illiro-s, 
Public Library 

G. Flint Purdy, director of library services, 
Wayne State University 

de Lafayette Reid, deputy state librar-an, 
Illinois State Library 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, librarian, Grari 
Rapids Public Library 

William W. Bryan, director, Peoria Puske 
Library 


Space Needs Subcommittee 
(Continued from page 930) 


tea’s recommendation that the ALA headquaz- 
ters be moved to Washington. 

On June 30, a petition signed by more than 
300 members of the Association was present- 
ec to Council requesting a membership mail 
vote to set aside the action of Council. 

Following is the report of the Executive 
Board Subcommittee on Space Needs.— 


Katherine Laich. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPACE NEEDS 
REPORT TO COUNCIL 

A subcommittee of the Executive Board 
charged “to work with staff in the develoz- 
ment of plans for headquarters space expan- 
ston” has reached a point in its exoloration 
where it feels that it is necessary tc turn to 
the membership of the Association for ap- 
proval of a proposal to move ALA headquar- 
ters to Washington, D.C. 

Article VI, Section 4(b) of the Constitution 
reads: 
Any question of policy may, by a majority vate 
oT the Council, be submitted to the Association 
tc be voted upon either at an annual conferenze 
o> by mail as the Council may determine. 


For the reasons set forth in this report, tue 
Executive Board Subcommittee on Space 
Needs recommends that Council submit to the 
membership for a vote by mail this question: 


Shall ALA headquarters be moved to a location 
im or near downtown Washington? 


Eackground 


Staff reports on the increasingly sericus 
problem of crowding at ALA headquarters 
lave appeared on the docket of every Execu- 
tive Board meeting since Midwinter 1965. At 
tne Detroit Conference, the Subcommittee on 
Space Needs was appointed to study both im- 
mediate and long-range solutions. The com- 
mittee’s progress through the fall of 1966 has 
been reported to the membership through ar- 
ticles in the May and December 1966 issues 
of the ALA Bulletin and therefore will be only 
briefly reviewed here. Council memters will 
also recall that the Council and Executive 
Board Information Meetings at the New York 
Conference and the New Orleans Midwinter 
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Meeting included discussion of the headquar- 
ters space problem and its implications for 
the Association’s program. 

To summarize the thinking and activity 
that have brought us to this point: 

I. The Space Needs Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board are satisfied that all possible 
steps have been taken to assure maximum and 
economical utilization of existing space. 
Achieving this short-range objective has in- 
volved: 

1. Rental of 16,200 square feet outside 
headquarters to accommodate storage and 
warehousing operations. 

2. Conversion of vacated space to new uses. 
In planning this conversion, the staff was 
aided by an interior design architect. 

3. Authorization (at the board’s spring 
meeting, 1967) for the staff to seek sufficient 
additional space in a building near headquar- 
ters which can accommodate ALA’s needs for 
the next three or four years. 

Il. The Executive Board has recognized 
that these emergency measures are only tem- 
porizing with the problem of the long-term 
space needs of the Association and has autho- 
rized development of a plan which will satisfy 
such needs. Factors which the committee now 
has under consideration are so closely inter- 
related that it is somewhat difficult to sort 
them out for orderly and discrete treatment, 
but here is an attempt: 

1. The program of the Association, present 
and anticipated. 

From the beginning of its work, the com- 
mittee has regarded program as the element 
of prime importance in achieving completely 
satisfactory headquarters facilities. That pres- 
ent space can no longer accommodate the cur- 
rent program has not only been abundantly 
documented in reports of the staff and the 
committee (ALA Bulletin, May 1966, p. 
501-02, and December 1966, p. 1161-62) but 
must be apparent to even an uninformed ob- 
server of operations at headquarters. 

Growth of program from 1960, when the 
present headquarters building was planned, to 
1965 was summarized last summer by our 
treasurer, when he showed that during the 
five years: membership increased 26 per cent, 
general fund expenditures increased 59 per 
cent, general fund positions increased 42 per 
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cent, publishing sales increased 47 per cent, 
and publishing department positions in- 
creased 36 per cent. 

To get some tentative idea of building re- 
quirements to accommodate the Association’s 
future program, the committee evaluated 
twenty-year projections of growth made by 
the staff. It is estimated that ALA member- 
ship will reach a minimum of 75,000 by 1986 
and that program will probably expand in 
size, scope, and diversity to require a staff of 
not less than 300-350. Mere size cannot be 
the sole consideration. The committee recog- 
nizes that ALA objectives and the nature of 
its program may change beyond our present 
ability to project and that the physical plant 
which houses the Association’s headquarters 
operation must be sufficiently spacious and 
flexible to take care of the ALA program, 
whatever form its direction and organization- 
al structure may take. 

At the moment, two special committees are 
concerning themselves with various aspects of 
ALA’s direction. One of these, chaired by 
John M. Dawson, is revising ALA’s Goals for 
Action statement. The other, headed by Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr., is considering the develop- 
ment of a central planning mechanism for the 
Association. The results of their work and the 
thinking of other members who will follow 
them will continue to give new forms to our 
Association’s objectives and organizational 
structure. ALA must now plan headquarters 
facilities capable of accommodating both 
growth and change. 

2. The best location for carrying out the 
Association’s program. 

Chicago has been ALA’s home since 1909, 
when the Association moved there from Mas- 
sachusetts. It was housed successively in the 
Chicago Public Library, in the John Crerar 
Library, then at 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
and finally at 50 East Huron Street. Until the 
Washington office was established, there 
seemed little reason to give much serious con- 
sideration to going elsewhere. Chicago was a 
rail and air hub, geographically more central 
than most of the nation’s large cities, the 
home of professional organizations of such 
national scope as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Dental Association, and 
the American Bar Association. 


But in 1948, the Fourth Activities Conmrait- 
tee recommended that ALA headquarters be 
moved from Chicago to Washington, and ta2n 
began a debate over location which has b.cwn 
now hot, now cold, from that time to thas. 

In 1957, an Executive Board Subcommittee 
on Headquarters Location, with Raynard C. 
Swank as chairman, climaxed a two-yzar 
study of “space needs, maintenance costs, r=n- 
tal possibilities, new building costs, anc ʻe 
matter of locations in a city other than Chi- 
cago” with a report which, ten years hter, 
stands as a model of comprehensiveness, cool 
logic, and clarity (ALA Bulletin, May W537, 
p. 349-61). The committee presented two r=c- 
ommendations: 1) that the then-owned dite 
be sold and new quarters provided threvzh 
rental, purchase, or construction and 2) taat 
the new quarters be located in downtown or 
near downtown Washington, provided a stit- 
able arrangement could be made at ress«n- 
able cost, or if it could not, that a new Chizexo 
site be sought. 

The committee’s recommendations, pre :ext- 
ed at Kansas City, were endorsed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and adopted by the Coun<il, 
but at the subsequent membership meetirg a 
group of more than 200 members, actinz <n 
accordance with Constitution Article VI, 522- 
tion 4(c), petitioned for a mail vote of the 
membership to set aside the action of Couarcl. 
The balloting, conducted the following Cev- 
ber, resulted in a vote of 5749 to 2199 aggiast 
a move to Washington, a decisive defeat n- 
deed. 

It may be useful to pause here to review the 
pros and cons of the 1957 debate. The con. 
mittee had found Washington and Chicazo 
just about even on the basis of most of te 
location criteria they had established; neme- 
ly, convenience to membership, satisfac-o-y 
living conditions for staff, freedom from lagal 
disadvantages, and suitability for Midwinter 
meetings. But on the basis of convenienc2 to 
“nonlibrary associations, institutions, aad 
other agencies with which ALA maintik:s 
significant relations,” they found a locatioa in 
Washington overwhelmingly advantageous In 
his presentation to Council, the chairman 
summed up the main argument for staying in 
Chicago as that of geographic centrality = 
the entire membership. But, as he pointed orz, 
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headquarters should be located where thz 
work of headquarters staff could be most 
effectively and economically done. Because 
ALA’s business was pertaining increasingly to 
the Association’s “broad interest in the greet 
foundations and other learned societies, and 
in the federal government,” his ccmmittee 
tipped the scale toward Washington. 

As it turned out, however, expressed oppo- 
sition to the move was based not alore on ge- 
ography, although Chicago supporters obvi- 
ously rated centrality much higher than did 
the committee, but on a conviction that a 
Washington location might “change the char- 
acter and philosophy of headquarters services 
ard Association activities” and that involvs- 
ment in influencing legislation and interna- 
tional activities could easily become preoccu- 
pations, with resultant loss of attention to the 
ir.dividual member and the divisions. Head- 
quarters in the Midwest, it was pointed ott, 
would be free of the “unfortunate connota- 
tions” that a Washington address would hold 
for many of the citizens upon whom librarizs 
of all kinds depend for understanding and 
support. 

Thus it becomes evident that in 1957 con. 
sideration of location could not be separated 
from considerations of program any more 
than it can or should today. 

3. Financing. 

Two aspects of financing the necessary ex- 
pansion of headquarters space are of concern 
to the Space Needs Committee—possikle 
sources of building funds and comparative 
costs of construction and operation in Chica- 
go and Washington. 

The matter of building funds -zemains 
largely unexplored to date, although there is 
same evidence to encourage us to think that 
sufficient funds will be available from sale of 
real estate investments, endowment, or from 
cther potential sources, such as interest bonds 
end rents, to make an appeal for members ip 
contributions unnecessary. In this connection, 
it will be recalled that the Executive Foard in 
October 1966 authorized the purchese of ap- 
proximately 26,000 square feet of land ad- 
joining headquarters on the west and north. 
This investment offers two possibilities: a 
source of funds for building elsewhere or an 
excellent’ Chicago site if a move to Washing- 
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ton proves unpalatable to the membership. 

Comparative costs on both physical facili- 
ties and personnel gathered by the staff and 
studied by the committee are summarized at 
another point in this report. Much more detail 
on costs will, of course, need to be assembled 
as soon as the basic decision on location has 
been made. 

4. Development of an American Library 
Center. 

At various points in discussions on ALA’s 
future home, there have been suggestions that 
the Association might wish to develop an 
American Library Center by producing a 
building facility open on one basis or another 
to other national library associations now lo- 
cated in a variety of American cities. Of the 
national organizations now affiliated with the 
American Library Association, two are in 
Chicago, two are in Washington, two are in 
New York City, one is in Philadelphia, and 
others are scattered, some of them moving 
from city to city as their officers change. Al- 
though many details of this possibility still 
remain to be explored, tentative approaches to 
other associations have been met with expres- 
sions of interest. It is obvious that certain ad- 
vantages could result. For example, it might 
be possible to share certain centralized ser- 
vices, such as a joint library, public relations 
staff, publishing facilities, and automatic data 
processing facilities. There would certainly be 
better opportunity for an interchange of 
thinking and cooperative efforts in many 
areas of activity. 

The validity of this idea has a direct and 
important relationship to location, because 
some associations have indicated that they 
would be interested only if ALA were to relo- 
cate in Washington. The relationship of the 
idea to financing is plain, since provision of 
space for other associations would require 
more space, but would introduce the prospect 
of new sources of revenue from leases or ren- 
tals. 

III. Obviously, the work of the Space 
Needs Committee is far from complete. 

Study of location has so far been limited to 
Chicago and Washington: Chicago because it 
is the traditional home of the Association, 
Washington because it is the only other city 
which has so far been given serious mention 
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by anyone. As was true in 1957, if headquar- 
ters is to be in the Middle West, no other city 
offers as many advantages as Chicago. If 
headquarters is to be moved, no other city 
seems to offer as many advantages as Wash- 
ington, particularly in view of the fact that 
ALA now must maintain three offices in 
Washington. The practical limitations of giv- 
ing detailed study to more than a limited 
number of cities should be obvious. Even a 
preliminary investigation of the possibilities 
in Washington required that Alphonse Trezza, 
the associate executive director, spend an en- 
tire week there. It seems unduly wasteful to 
repeat this process in a wide range of cities 
unless the two most obvious choices are first 
ruled out. 

As stated earlier, the Committee on Space 
Needs feels that in the light of the Associa- 
tion’s experience in 1957 it is imperative to 
pause in its investigations long enough to 
sound out membership opinion. From this 
point, further planning can most expeditiously 
be done on the basis of an agreed-upon loca- 
tion, or at least with the assurance that if a 
move to Washington should be the ultimate 
decision of the Council, this decision will not 
meet with the opposition of a majority of the 
members. 


The committee’s findings to date 


I. Significant changes since 1957. 

It may well be asked why, in view of the 
overwhelming vote cast in 1957 against a 
Washington location, the question of moving 
should even be raised again at this time. A 
flippant reply might be that much water has 
gone under the bridge during the decade. 

l. Increased involvement with affairs cen- 
tered in Washington. 

In 1957 the point could well be made that 
only a minor part of ALA’s program had 
anything to do with the Association’s rela- 
tionships with federal agencies or even with 
national affairs in the broader sense. The 
new-born Library Services Act was mainly 
the concern of the Public Library Division. 
Opponents of a Washington location could 
logically argue that a decision ought not to be 
made in the flush of excitement over the pas- 
sage of this still somewhat modest legislation. 

But today every one of the fourteen divi- 


sions is directly involved with, or to af ast 
some extent interested in, matters which tave 
their focal point in Washington. In that city 
are located not only the legislative bodies and 
administrative agencies on whose finarcial 
support and guidance libraries are coring 
more and more to depend, but it is also the 
home of the Library of Congress, to waich 
American libraries increasingly look a3 our 
evolving National Library, as well as the 
home of other libraries of national scop2 and 
importance, such as the National Agricult=ral 
Library and the National Library of VEdi- 
cine. Organizations with whose activities (LA 
is deeply concerned, such as the Council on 
Library Resources, the National Educa on 
Association, the American Documentaticr In- 
stitute, the Agency for International Deve-op- 
ment, and numerous other foundations and 
associations, have their headquarters in 
Washington. CLR was new in 1957; NEA’s 
importance to library activities has greatly 
increased in the ten-year period. ADI, al- 
though founded in 1937, has had real tle- 
vance to library activities only in reeent 
years, with the great acceleration of automat- 
ed data processing. These are only a few ex- 
amples of the increasing interchange betw=en 
ALA and organizations in Washingtoa. 

2. Dispersion of ALA staff activities. 

ALA now maintains offices in three citas, 
In Chicago, activities are, or soon wil. be, 
carried on in three places: the headquarzers 
building, at 50 East Huron Street, apprexi- 
mately 29,000 square feet in size; 16,70 
square feet of rented space in the North Ker 
Terminal building, which houses general AUA 
storage and warehousing and the publishng 
warehouse; and the authorized but still-to=e- 
acquired space near headquarters required to 
accommodate general office needs for the m=xt 
three or four years. In Washington, ALA zas 
the Washington Office in the Coronet Heal, 
which maintains liaison with legislators end 
government agencies; an office in the keed- 
quarters of the National Education Assoca- 
tion, which is occupied by an assistant exe=u- 
tive secretary of AASL; and the new Jntr- 
national Relations Office on N Street, opered 
August 16, 1967. In Middletown, Conne:-i- 
cut, is the office of the editor of Choice, a 32b- 
lication of ACRL. 
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All told, ALA is, or shortly will be, oper- 
ating in seven separate locations in three 
cities. To many members there seems little 
reason to continue this degree of dispersion. 
Obviously, the Washington-related activities 
cennot be carried on elsewhere, but it would 
be quite possible for all activities now located 
elsewhere to be carried on in Washington. | 

3. Change in character and location of 
Midwinter Meeting. 

The question of membership accessihility to 
Midwinter Meeting, a matter which colored 
and confused the location issue in 1957, no 
longer has much relevance. In 1966 Council 
gave agreement to moving Midwinter about 
tke country when some worthy purpose of 
program, regional recognition, or public rela- 
tions so warrants. The 1967 Midwinter Meet- 
irg was held in New Orleans, and the Exec- 
tive Board has selected Bal Harbour, Florida, 
and Washington, D.C., as the sites for Mid- 
winter in 1968 and 1969, respectively. Thus, 
tke point made in 1957 that accessibility to 
Midwinter was clearly enhanced by the geo- 
graphically central position of Chicago has 
lest its importance. 

4, Wide use of jet transport. 

Miles have not changed, but travel time has 
dzcreased between major American cities in 
the decade since 1957. Railroad trarsporta- 
tion now accounts for only a minor part of 
the travel of ALA members and staff. Al- 
though Chicago is still easily reached by afr, 
Washington with its three airports also rates 
as highly accessible. It is also true that a large 
proportion of staff travel is between Chicago 
and Washington. This would be almcst entire- 
l~ eliminated with a Washington location. 

Il. The committee’s current position. 

At this point in its thinking, the Committee 
on Space Needs has gone on record as favor- 
ing the transfer of ALA headquarters to 
Washington, for these reasons: 

1. The criteria which the committee has 
recognized as basic to determining suitability 
cf a potential location can be met withcut 
difficulty in Washington: 

eThe site should be able to accommodate a 
building of approximately 150,000 square 
feet, plus parking. This is the building size 
tentatively agreed upon as necessary to teke 
care of present needs, future expansion, and 
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possible housing of other library associations 
or other nonprofit agencies on a rental basis. 

®The site should be easily accessible, both 
to staff and to visitors, This assumes adequate 
public transportation and reasonable closeness 
to airports. 

Costs for land, construction, and person- 
nel should not appreciably exceed costs for 
comparable facilities and operation in Chica- 

O. 
On the last point, costs, Mr. Trezza found 
that construction costs in Washington are ap- 
proximately the same as those in Chicago, 
from $20 to $25 per square foot for the kind 
of building ALA would require. Although 
property costs vary with location, Washington 
rates are comparable to property cost rates in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Trezza’s investigation uncovered a fair- 
ly wide range of attractive possibilities in 
Washington and the suburban area. It is the 
feeling of the committee, however, that al- 
though a location in the suburbs might offer 
some advantages in cost and in living condi- 
tions for the staff, these are greatly out- 
weighed by the desirability of a location near 
the governmental agencies and other organi- 
zations with which ALA has or should have 
close relations. One potential site fulfilling 
such a requirement is land at the foot of the 
Capitol which may be available through 
the Redevelopment Land Agency at $20 a 
square foot, or even, possibly, may be ob- 
tained on a 99-year lease at no cost at all. 

As to the availability of personnel, Mr. 
Trezza’s contacts with personnel agencies, 
both public and private, revealed that there 
would certainly be sufficient personnel in the 
Washington area to fill ALA’s needs. Al- 
though we would be in competition with the 
many agencies of government, ALA’s current 
salary scale and fringe benefits are definitely 
competitive. Estimates on time required to fill 
a position in Washington are about the same 
amount as that required to fill a position in 
Chicago. 

2. It is obvious that a location in Washing- 
ton would bring ALA close to a long list of 
library, library-related, educational, and cul- 
tural foundations and organizations. Exten- 
sive research is not needed to confirm this 
fact. As a quick test, of the ten associations 
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whose names begin with the word “Educa- 
tion” or “Educational” listed under associa- 
tions and societies in the current World Alma- 
nac, seven are in Washington. There is evi- 
dence that the trend toward locating in Wash- 
ington continues. The National School Boards 
Association, for example, has just announced 
that it is moving there from Evanston. The 
importance of adjacency to the U.S. Office of 
Education, the Library of Congress, and the 
other federal libraries is increasing, as ALA 
interests have become more deeply interde- 
pendent with these agencies. 

_ 3. A Washington location would make it 
possible to pull together into one place the 
now scattered units of ALA activity. 

4. Washington offers excellent access to the 
large proportion of ALA membership in the 
Eastern states, together with good and fre- 
quent plane transportation from all parts of 
the country. 

5. Washington offers the best possibility of 
developing an American Library Center 
through offering quarters to other library and 
library-related organizations. Informal discus- 
sions between ALA staff and the executive 
secretaries of several other organizations have 
produced definite expressions of interest in 
working out some arrangement for renting 
office space and sharing centralized facilities. 
As pointed out earlier, such interest does not 
extend to a location other than Washington. 

III. Disadvantages of a Washington loca- 
tion. 

The Space Needs Committee feels that it 
should not attempt to deny or gloss over the 
disadvantages which would adhere to a move 
to Washington: 

l. Washington is definitely on the Eastern 
seaboard, far from the geographic center of 
continental United States. To those who find 
psychological and practical advantages in 
having headquarters as close as feasible to the 
center of the country, this may seem an insur- 
mountable handicap. 

2. It is a matter of considerable concern to 
the committee that a move to Washington 
may result in the loss of valued members of 
the present ALA staff whose roots are in Chi- 
cago. A poll of the staff made by the commit- 
tee to determine its current feelings on the 
matter showed, on the basis of a 75 per cent 


return, that a large proportion of the clerical 
and secretarial staff, a significant number of 
middle-management staff, and some of the top- 
management staff would have to be replaced if 
headquarters were moved. Ofisetting this is the 
fact that the normal turnover in these cate- 
gories is such that it is likely that many of the 
present staff would leave and have to be re- 
placed within a four-year period, whether ALA 
moved from Chicago or not. Of the present 
staff, 68 per cent have been with ALA four 
years or less. It is hoped that the three- or four- 
year period between the time that the location 
is settled upon and the time a new headquarters 
facility would be ready for occupancy will per- 
mit some of the people now adverse to leaving 
Chicago to make arrangements for moving 
with the Association. Moving costs for person- 
nel will be an initial expense which must also 
be considered. 

3. It is true that ALA would have to com- 
pete for personnel with a multitude of govern- 
ment agencies. As stated above, indications 
are that ALA would be able to hold its own if 
it maintains its present level of working con- 
ditions. Both the U.S. Employment Service 
and a professional counseling service contact- 
ed by Mr. Trezza offered their aid and coop- 


_ eration if and when ALA requires it. The ini- 


tial transition period would of course be the 
most difficult, requiring an intensive hiring 
effort of about six months duration. The ac- 
tual move would be staggered to soften the 
impact on staff and on operations as much as 
possible. 

IV. The next step. 

The Committee on Space Needs feels that it 
is absolutely essential to establish membership 
opinion on the location of headquarters be- 
fore it can sensibly proceed with further 
study. All the contacts with Council and gen- 
eral membership it has been able to establish 
so far have indicated openmindedness on the 
subject. It must be stressed, however, that 
there has actually been no expression from 
the membership beyond what has been 
gleaned from the two very fruitful discussion 
sessions at the Council and Executive Board 
Information Meetings and from informal 
“corridor” conversations. Both of the Space 
Needs Committee’s articles in the ALA Bulle- 
tin requested suggestions from the member- 
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ship but have so far failed to produce a singls 
letter, either to committee, Executive Boarc, 
ALA staff, or the ALA Bulletin editor. 

From this failure to express opinion, the 
conclusion might be drawn that location cf 
headquarters is a matter of indifference to the 
general membership. But 1957 memories are 
stl] too strong for the Space Needs Commi-- 
te2 or the board to take false comfort in such 
a position. We therefore urge that the total 
membership be given an early opportunity to 
vote on a matter of this importance to the fu- 
ture development of the Association. 


Summary and recommendation 


This is the position of the Executive Board 
Sabcommittee on Space Needs: 

1. The need for a substantial increase in 
the size of ALA’s headquarters facility has 
bzen clearly established. 

2. ALA’s space needs can best be met by a 
nsw building, rather than an enlargement 5f 
the present building. 


Missing 
ALA 
books? 


We'd be glad to send you a 
catalog so you can check to 
be sure. Free, of course. 


Publishing Department 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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3. This is the time to make a decision 
about location of ALA headquarters, because 
the direction to be taken in development of a 
building program will be heavily dependent 
upon location. 

4. In the committee’s opinion, ALA’s pro- 
gram will best be served through a Washing- 
ton location. 

5. If the general membership is opposed to 
moving to Washington, the committee needs to 
know this before it further involves the ALA 
staff with expensive detailed investigation of 
sites in Washington. 

Therefore, the Executive Board Subcom- 
mittee on Space Needs presents to the Council 
of the American Library Association the. fol- 
lowing alternatives: 

1. To submit to the membership for vote by 
mail during the month of October 1967 the 
following question: 


Shall the ALA headquarters be moved to a loca- 
tion in or near downtown Washington? 


The membership vote on this question would 
constitute a binding decision without further 
reference to Council for action, in accordance 
with Constitution Article VI, Section 4(b). 

2. To submit to the membership for vote 
by mail during the month of October 1967 
the following question: 


Shall the membership of the American Library 
Association recommend to the Council that ALA 
headquarters be moved to a location in or near 
downtown Washington? 


The membership vote on this question would 
constitute a poll of membership opinion for 
the guidance of Council and would not be 
binding on Council’s final decision. 

The Executive Board Subcommittee on 
Space Needs recommends the first alternative, 
that the Council submit to the membership for 
vote by mail during the month of October 
1967 the following question: 


Shall the ALA headquarters be moved to a loca- 
tion in or near downtown Washington? 


Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 
John M. Dawson 

Frances B. Jenkins 
Katherine Laich, chairman 
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The Case against Moving to Washington 


The main question ALA members must con- 
sider is whether the American Library As- 
sociation can perform all of its functions, and 
fulfill its purposes, better in Washington, D.C., 
than it can in its present location (or in still 
some other place). On the basis of the infor- 
mation so far presented, it seems impossible 
to make a wise decision. Washington may 
indeed be a better location for ALA than Chi- 
cago, all things considered, but it is apparent 
that the Subcommittee on Headquarters 
Space Needs, the Executive Board, and the 
Council have not yet had the time to investi- 
gate adequately all aspects which must be 
considered and to acquire sound data that 
prove beyond reasonable doubt that the move 
is best. 

Suppose the decision rested solely on your 
shoulders, as a single individual. Would you 
be willing to decide without further informa- 
tion? 

Would the legislative program of ALA 
really be benefited if the headquarters staff 
were in Washington? Some legislative repre- 
sentatives think “yes,” but some very able 
ones think “no.” Would you want to act with- 
out at least hearing and evaluating the opinion 
of Germaine Krettek, ALA’s very able Wash- 
ington representative? 

What about the publishing program? Wash- 
ington is not a publishing center. Can the 
ALA program be administered effectively 
without close contact with the printers? 

What about the relationship with state 
agencies? Some are said to be suspicious of 
federal domination and control. Is this im- 
portant, or real? 

What about building and maintenance 
- costs? For how much can ALA sell its present 


—a Second View 


building and land? How much would a 
Washington building cost? How much would 
it cost to maintain it? Would the building be 
in Washington, D.C., or in a Maryland or 
Virginia suburb? If the latter, is this really 
closer, in actual practice, than Chicago? 
What about personnel costs? Salaries in 
Washington are generally regarded as higher 
than elsewhere, particularly at the clerical 
level. Is this true? And what is the differ- 
ential? What about staff relocation costs? It 
will cost money to move the staff, and this 
cost can only reasonably be borne by the 


_ Association. 


Can ALA actually rent part of its building 
to others, as a source of income, without en- 
dangering its tax exempt status? What if it 
can’t? 

Without good answers to these questions, 
which have not yet been provided, as well as 
to several other questions, no one can make a 
sound decision. 

The only action that one can reasonably 
take would seem to be: study the question 
further and get the answers that will enable 
us to make a sound decision. Unfortunately 
the only way this can be done with the ballot 
before us is to vote “NO.” A “yes” vote fore- 
closes the issue. A “no” vote is the only one 
that leaves it open for further, and more 
complete, study in order to make an informed 
decision. Under the circumstances, we can 
reasonably suppose that with a “no” vote 
the Executive Board and Council will pursue 
such a study and present the results for a 
final vote in order that the Association can 
feel confident it has acted wisely—Gordon R. 
Williams 
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What’s new in. 
the library? 


BRUNSWICK FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 
FOR CREATING COWPLETE 
LIBRARY /RESOURCE CENTERS 


From the No. 1 Name in School Equipment... 
furniture so adaptable you can practically mold space 
to meet your needs. Here is equipment so versatile 
you get the benefits of custom shelving, storage, 
and study arrangements at stock equipment prices. 


We invite you to see now much more you can do 
with your Library /Resource Center—and how 
much more your Library /Resource Center will 

do for you—when you plan it with this imaginative 
new line from Brunswick. Send for 

iijustrated brochure, today. 


Brunswick Corporaticn/School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgo-e Road/ Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


Planning a 
Library /Resource Center? 


CALL ON THE BRUNSWICK PLANNING SERVICE 
Brunswick's 2xderienced planning group will work 
with you to plen a praztical and economical 

Library /Rescurze Center that will meet your needs 
today and for many years to come. There's no 

charge, no obligation for this service. Write on 

your schoo! etrerhead for information, : 





©1967 Brunswick Corp. 


Braunwick œ 





No. 1 NAME IN 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


MOVABLE SEATING 
FIXED SEATING 
DESKS /TABLES 
CABINETS 


LIBRARY / 
RESOURCE CENTEF 
FURNISHINGS 


CHALKBOARD / 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


FOLDING V WALLS 
GYM SEATING 


BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS 


PORTABLE STAGES 





Through the miracle of 
transparent plastic shrink-wrapping... 
Goldencraft now offers you 


Save valuable time in your cataloging and 
processing with Goldencof sooKits...Golden- 
craft Books with Lj Book Processing Kits in 
convenient, compact units. By specifying the 
Gofdencraft BOOKIT, you will enjoy all these 
advantages: 


è Your protectively wrapped Goldencraft 
books will arrive in perfect condition. 

è You will no longer have to place special 
orders for Lj Processing Kits. 

è You will be spared the inconvenience of ex- 
tra shipments and separate invoicing. 

@ You will eliminate the tedious task of kit- 
and-title matching. : 


Library Journal 
Book Processing 
Kit... 


4 Shrink-wrapped... 


In ONE 
convenient 
í package 





Gofdencraft BOOKITS are available only from—and orders 


should be placed directly with-the Golden Press Educa-: 


tional Division, or its Field Representatives. 

Complete catalog and alphabetical order form, listing 
titles of all available Goldencratt BOOKITS, will be sent on 
request. 

The price of each Goldencraft BOOKIT consists of the price 
of the Goldencraft book at the Publisher's Postpaid Price to 
Schools and Libraries, plus only the price (29%) of the Lj 
Book Processing Kit. 










Educational Division 


Golden Press, Inc. 


& Subsidiary af Western Publishing Co. 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
















DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
criginal designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 
library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 
the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 
finest quality covers and binding 
skills. They are extra-protected with a 
tocgh plastic coating that keeps them new- 
locking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 





Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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Dictionary Catalog of the 


MISSIONARY RESEARCH LIBRARY 
New York City 


More than 100,000 cataloged items in this collection include works on the history and 

theory of missions, non-Christian religions and ideologies, international affairs as they affect 

the Christian mission, and the environment of the missions in the lands of the “younger 
churches”. 

Estimated 298,000 cards; 17 volumes 

Prepublication price: $900.00; after January 31, 1968: $1125.00 


Catalogs from the INTERNATIONALE JUGENDBIBLIOTHEK 
(International Youth Library), Munich, Germany 


Alphabetischer Katalog (Alphabetical Catalog) 
Approximately 79,000 cards; 5 volumes 
Prepublication price: $245.00; after January 31, 1968: $305.00 


Landerkatalog (Language Sections Catalog) 
Approximately 70,000 cards; 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $215.00; after January 31, 1968: $270.00 

Systematischer Katalog (Classified Catalog) 


Approximately 37,000 cards; 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $110.00; after January 31, 1968: $140.00 


Titelkatalog (Title Catalog) 
Approximately 73,000 cards; 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $225.00; after January 31, 1968: $280.00 


Illustratorenkatalog (Catalog of Tlustrators) 
Approximately 51,000 cards; 3 volumes 
Prepublication price: $155.00; after January 31, 1968: $195.00 


Bibliographie de la PENINSULE du QUEBEC-LABRADOR 
(Bibliography of the Quebec-Labrador Peninsula) 
Centre d’Etudes Nordiques, Université Laval, Quebec 
This is a comprehensive survey of the literature of the massive peninsula that separates 
Hudson Bay from the North Atlantic Ocean. It lists some 10,000 monographs, articles, 
and manuscripts, the collations being given in French or English, according to the language 
of the entry. 
Estimated 70,000 cards; 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $115.00; after October 31, 1967: $145.00 


Index of OBITUARIES in BOSTON NEWSPAPERS, 1704-1800 
Boston Athenaeum 
Due to the absence of complete town records during this period in Boston history, this index 
of deaths compiled for the architect Ogden Codman is the most comprehensive single source 
of information. 
Estimated 22,100 entries; 3 volumes 
Prepublication price: $60.00; after October 31, 1967: $75.00 
10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL S CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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y 
and let in Dvorak’s New World 


It’s easy, with Library Bureau’s audio visual study 
carrels. These attractive units are the perfect answer 
to privacy in the modern library. Increasing a student's 
capacity for quietly learning at his own pace is just one 
of the advantages of Library Bureau’s carrels. Their 
adaptability to any floor plan and exceptional choice of 
styles are other features that capture the interest of 
the architect and library planner. 


We offer the most complete selections of contemporary 
furniture and components. These are some of the 
attractive surprises your Library Bureau specialist will 
let you in on. Go quickly to the Yellow Pages, look 
under Remington Rand, and call him. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS CMIVISION 
801 PAAK AVENUE, HERKIMER, NEW YORK 
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ALA 


Goals 
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Action 


1967 


The following revision of the “Goals for Ac- 
tion” statement was adopted by Council on 
June 30 at the San Francisco Conference. In 
response to suggestions that a brief statement 
of goals was essential, the major goals are 
presented as the first ‘section and specific 
steps for their implementation are presenied 
as the second section. The Special Committee 
to Review the ALA Goals for Action included 
John M. Dawson, chairman, Mary V. Gaver, 
Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, Joseph H. Reason, 
and Frederick H. Wagman. 


The American Library Association, as an or- 
ganization devoted to the service of society 
through libraries and librarians, has as its 
overarching objective the provision of ade- 
quate library service of excellent quality free- 
ly available to all. To achieve this objective 
the association proposes a dynamic program 
looking to the provision of library services 
and informational resources to support educa- 
tion and research at all levels and to the pro- 
vision of books for recreation and for con- 
tinuing self-development. 

American libraries have made effective con- 
tributions to education, to research, and to 
the intellectual and cultural growth of our 
people. While the library profession has rea- 
son to take some measure of pride in its past 
accomplishments and present strengths, the 
library system of our country—and, indeed, 
of the world at large—still suffers from grave 
deficiencies. Because of our belief that access 
to books and to other library resources are 
and increasingly will be of critical importance 
to the security of our country and to the de- 
velopment of a prosperous and peaceful 
world, the American Library Association has 
established the following major goals for the 
future: 

1. The provision of public library service 
that will enable the public library to be a 
strong educational force to help every Ameri- 
can fulfill his obligations as an informed citi- 
zen and achieve full self-development. 

2. The provision in all educational institu- 
tions of library collections, services, and facil- 
ities fully adequate to support their programs 
of instruction and research and to stimulate a 
lively and continuing interest on the part of 
the student in reading and self-education. 
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3. Provision for rich collections to suppcrt 
research in all institutions or agencies so en- 
gaged, together with the establishment of a 
network between libraries to make availakle 
to all citizens the full range of their resources. 

4, The development of a library profession 
aiequate in numbers, education, training, and 
personality to provide in all libraries service 
of the high quality needed. 

5. Increased support for and development 
of an active and extensive program of re- 
search, experimentation, demonstraticn, and 
evaluation in all fields of librarianship. 

6. Continued efforts to secure and retain 
the commitment of all concerned wilh 
libraries to the principles of the Librery Bul 
of Rights and the Freedom to Read statement 
and to inform all people of the positions 
enunciated in these documents. 

7. Increased participation in the develop- 
ment of libraries and librarianship through- 
out the world. 

8. Mounting a vigorous and continuing 
program of public relations to make the 
American public increasingly aware of the 
contributions libraries make to society and to 
farther local, regional, and national programs 
of library service. 

9. A publishing program responsive to the 
nzeds, concern, and goals of the library 
profession and the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

To implement these major goals, the Amer- 
ican Library Association considers necessary: 

1. State and federal funds to stimulate and 
tc help support the development of adequate 
library collections and services for all educa- 
tional institutions, 

2. Establishment of an adequate library 
consultative staff in every state department of 
education. 

3. Adherence to American Library Associ- 
ation standards for school libraries by boards 
D? accreditation and the further development 
and implementation of standards for college 
and university libraries. 

4, Recognition by state boards of educa- 
tion, state legislatures, and college and uni- 
versity administrators of the increased library 
needs arising from growing enrollments ard 
expanded curricula. 

5. Instruction of students in and alerting of 
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faculty and administrators of schools, col- 
leges, and universities to the effective use of 
libraries and library materials. 

6. Provision in university libraries of 
resources and services adequate to support 
research programs at the honors, masters, 
doctoral, and post-doctoral level, as well as 
research programs undertaken on behalf of 
agencies of government, 

7. Inclusion of libraries and library schools 
in programs for the support of higher educa- 
tion sponsored by government, business, and 
industry. 

8. Vigorous implementation of the Ameri- 
can Library Association standards for public 
libraries. 

9. Greater local tax support for public 
libraries. 

10. Support for state and federal library 
legislation until every individual has equal 
access to good library service. 

11. Stronger state library agencies through 
progressive legislation to implement fully the 
American Library Association standards for 
state library service, supported by fully ade- 
quate state appropriations and provided with 
consultants for special services. 

12. Effective patterns of organization of 
public libraries to provide a sound economic 
base for the development and support of a 
full range of library services, including sup- 
port for local libraries. 

13. Programs to assist the handicapped 
and disadvantaged through provision of spe- 
cial staff and materials specifically adapted to 
their needs, so that public and school libraries 
will provide reading and services for all. 

14, State and federal legislation and foun- 
dation grants to assist with the financial prob- 
lems of public libraries, especially where there 
are changing bases of tax support and in- 
creasing demands for service from suburban 
areas. 

15. Increased recognition of the library 
trustee as the representative of the communi- 
ty, county, state, and nation through whom 
the needs of adequate public library service 
are projected; as policy-makers of our na- 
tion’s public libraries, effective trustee action 
is fundamental to library development, and a 
continuing porgram of trustee education and 
involvement is essential. 
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16. Establishment of a library network of 
community, regional, and national coordinated 
reference, bibliographical, and lending sys- 
tems to meet the full range of informational 
and research needs, from the seeker after gen- 
eral information to the researcher and scien- 
tist working at the frontiers of knowledge, 
and the development and support of a nation- 
al system for information retrieval. 

17. Furtherance of cooperative programs 
to acquire and organize for use all publica- 





tions of potential research use published 
abroad. 

18. Encouragement of business, industry, 
and other organizations to develop strong spe- 
cial libraries and to integrate their services 
with those provided by the research libraries 
and support for libraries called upon to pro- 
vide special services to business and industry 
in their area. 

19. Provision of strong library service for 
staff, patients, and inmates in hospitals and 





A View of the American Library 


This statement on the American library by 
Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, 
was written at the request of the Special Com- 
mittee to Review the ALA Goals for Action. 


The American library is much more than a 
repository of knowledge or a cultural re- 
freshment stand for people with time on their 
hands. In today’s world, the American library 
is both a generating force and a connective 
center. 

As a generating force, the American library 
provides the constant infusion of ideas that 
can give creative energy and stature to a 
highly diversified civilization. The more com- 
plex and the freer that civilization, the greater 
the need for invigoration and reinvigoration. 
A book is the natural home for ideas; a 
library is the natural home for books. To- 
gether, the book and the library strike the 
vital sparks that contribute to the forward 
thrust of the society as a whole. 

As a connective center, the American 
library provides one of the most important 
functions in modern civilization. It is the 
junction at which the specialized areas of 
knowledge converge. The library recognizes 
the essential and indispensable role of special- 
ization in the universe of scholarship. Indeed, 
the library is especially equipped and trained 


to make the fruits of specialized knowledge 
accessible. But it is also important to move 
swiftly and effectively from one discipline to 
another. The library maintains a clearly 
defined station where the various disciplines 
can come into vital contact. 

As a connective center, too, the American 
library has lines coming in and going out to 
the principal makers and users of knowledge 
—education, science, technology, industry, 
government, and the professions. It reduces 
the ever-present danger of compartmentaliza- 
tion and enlarges the possibilities for integra- 
tion in scholarship. 

But if the library is to serve all these pur- 
poses, it must itself be served. If it is to pro- 
vide nutrients for a creative society, it must 
itself be assured of the conditions for creative 
growth. If it is to serve the cause of freedom, 
it must be treated as a free institution. 

The American library, like everything else 
in a dynamic world, is changing. It is chang- 
ing in response to new needs, new problems, 
new opportunities. Two things, however, re- 
main unchanged. One is the great tradition of 
service to the cause of knowledge. The second 
is the reliance of the library on the readiness 
of the American people to be reciprocal and 


proportionate in their response.—N.C, 
eoe 
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other institutions. 

20. Establishment of the Library of Con- 
gr2ss as the national library of the United 
States and recognition of the national respon- 
sibilities of other federal libraries. 

21. Support of the national libraries so 
that the country may be assured: of the 
resources and services which can best ke pro- 
vided by national libraries. 

22. Intensified recruitment of personnel for 
library service at all levels adequate in num- 
ber and qualified to provide the services re- 
quired. 

23. Improved salary scales and fringe 
benefits for all library personnel to raise them 
to levels attained in comparable fields; to at- 
tract to librarianship men and women with 
the personality and education needed to prc- 
vide effective library service. 

24. Improved utilization of manpower by 
job analysis leading to the improved use of 
professional librarians, nonprofessional assis- 
tants, trainees, and library aides. 

25. Improved and extended programs of 
library education. 

26. Adequate support of library schools to 
atcract and keep faculty of the highest caliber 
ard to provide fellowships and scholarships to 
atcract and support students of high quality. 

27. Provision of a program of continuing 
education and training for library personnel 
at all levels. 

28. Increased participation in the activities 
of the American Library Association by all 
likrarians, library trustees, and “friends cf 
libraries.” 

29. Encouragement of education for li- 
brarianship in other countries; wider oppor- 
tunities for people from other countries to 
study librarianship in this country and to work 
as interns; and similar opportunities fcr 
American librarians to study abroad. 

30. Development of increased support and 
greater opportunity for the exchange of li- 
brarians between other countries and the 
United States. 

31. Provision of professional and technical 
assistance for libraries in developing. coun- 
tries through, for example, surveys, advisory 
bodies, and contractual relationships with 
granting agencies. 

32. International cooperation in cataloging, 
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bibliography, techniques of documentary re- 
production, and interlibrary loans, including 
the development of international standards. 

33. Provision of adequate funds for the 
support of fundamental research in library 
schools (including graduate and post-doctoral 
fellowships) and other agencies capable of 
conducting research. 

34. Cooperation with other library organi- 
zations, learned societies, scientific associa- 
tions, and other groups in investigating the 
improvement and simplification of present 
methods of publishing and using the results of 
scholarship and research. 

35. Establishment of standards and exten- 
sion of testing services for materials and 
equipment used by libraries. 

36. Continuous study and application of 
data processing and information systems in 
libraries. 

37. Development of a continuous program 
of evaluation of library services to identify 
areas requiring research and development. 

38. Availability on library shelves of mate- 
rials which reflect all points of view on im- 
portant controversial questions, 

39. Continuing efforts to make all publicly 
supported libraries equally available to all 
people regardless of race, color, or creed. 

40. Support of legislation strengthening 
intellectual freedom and opposition to any 
legislation designed to curtail such freedom. 

41. Development of resources to support 
libraries or librarians whose defense of intel- 
lectual freedom is challenged. 

42. Increased cooperation by the American 
Library Association, state library and educa- 
tion associations, state library and education- 
al agencies, and individual libraries with na- 
tional and local educational, social service, 
civic, and cultural organizations to enlist the 
energies of such organizations in the achieve- 
ment of these library goals and to assist in 
furthering their programs for social better- 
ment. i 

43. Maintenance of close relationships with 
American publishers, advertisers, industry, 
the mass media, educational and lay groups to 
promote the cause of good reading, of books, 
and of libraries as essential in our democracy. 

44. Vigorous support for and participation 
in campaigns to promote reading and libraries. 
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ABINGDON'S 


Selected 


Fall Titles 





September 11] 


THE CHURCH CREATIVE 


Edited by M. Edward Clark, 
William L. Maleomson, and 
Warren Lane Molton. First-person 
descriptions of 18 creative, and 
often daring, experimental 
ministries in a variety of situations 
where church renewal is under way. 
208 pages. $4.50 


A CHRISTIAN AND 
HIS MONEY 


John R. Crawford. A common- 
sense look at the Christian’s earning 
and spending will confront every 
reader with the significance of 

his finances. 176 pages. $3.75 


FUN FOR 
THE FAMILY 


Harry D. Edgren. Family-style 
leisure time activities—including 
many diagrams and iflustrations—- 
can be used by every family. 
Indexed. 144 pages. Paper, $1.45 





How the Littlest Cherub 
Was late for Christmas* 


Milton C. Johnston. Combining make-believe 
with fundamental verities of the gospel, this hear- 
warming story unites the rich imagination of writer 
and artist with a Christmas theme of great depth. 
Inspiring to the adult reader, it can also be recc 
and explained to children. 32 pages. Illustrated, 


* Published October 16 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL, 1968 


Edited by Horace R. Weaver; 
lesson analysis by Charles M. 
Laymon., For all who use the 
International Sunday School 
Lessons. 448 pages. $3.25 


October 9 
GLOSSOLALIA 


Frank Stagg, E. Glenn Hinson, 
and Wayne E. Oates. An honest 
appraisal of the subject of 
speaking in tongues, 112 pages. 
Paper, $1.45 


THE SCOUT OATH 
IN ACTION 


Compiled by Walter MacPeek. 
Helps for all Scouts and Scout 
leaders in finding real meaning in 
the Scout Oath. 128 pages. 
Flexible binding, $1.35 


$2.95 


A THEOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO ART 


Roger Hazelton. A comprehersEie 
explanation of what modern ar: 

has to say to 20th-century man. 

160 pages. $3.50 


MY JOB 
AND MY FAITH 


Edited by Frederick K. Wentz. 
Twelve candid self-portraits of 
Christians as they examine theic 
jobs. 192 pages. $3.95 


November 6 


CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP 


Walter L. Cook. Forty well- 
rounded devotions will help evey 
Christian understand the real’ 
meaning of friendship. 112 pages 
$2.50 . 
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You know the edge. 
It generally runs under ends of the 
shelf. Raw sharp steel. 


Great for bruising knuckles. Clipping 
fingernails. Tearing shirt sleeves. 
And ruining books. 


That's why Art Metal designed a shelf 
without a sharp edge. Anywhere. 


The bottom ends of our book shelves 
are turned around and under. So 
books and hands slide in and out 
without so much as a tiny nick. 


When an edge does appear, like on 
our book supports, it’s been filed, 
sanded and painted smooth as silk. 


Take a look at our complete line of 
edgeless book shelves, designed to 
save your books. 


Everything about our library units is 
made the way library equipment 
ought to be. Equipment that looks 
good and works well—a solid, 
lasting investment. 
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Library Manpower 


by Henry T. Drennan and Sarah R. Reed 


The adequate supply of manpower for the 
education profession is a salient factor in the 
effective development of America’s social 
goals. The capacity of libraries to respond to 
national educational program demands, large- 
ly depends upon their staffing: the number of 
librarians, their skills, the recency and suita- 
bility of their education, and upon an admin- 
istrative imagination which endows their 
tasks with significance for themselves and at- 
tractiveness to candidates for the profession. 

The notes on library manpower presented 
here endeavor to establish the educational 
support required; the numbers of persons em- 
ployed in school, academic, and public 
libraries; the size of the professional compo- 
nent of these staffs; and, where possible, some 
information upon the education and remuner- 
ation of the professional incumbents. 

That there has existed for several years a 
shortage of professionally educated librarians 
—that is, a continuing number of unfilled 
budgeted positions—is common knowledge. 
Here we have provided some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the gap between positions and sup- 
ply and what to expect in the future. 

What we are unable to provide here and 
now is data of the nature of the vacancies—in 
what specific skills and specialities of librari- 
anship increases are needed. Now we have 
only some rather narrow perspectives upon 
the composition of library staffs. From our 
data we can assume that librarianship is 
changing its role, but in what manner we are 
not too certain. We await the more precise 
and abundant knowledge which research con- 
fers. 


Academic libraries 


STAFFING. In school year 1961-62, 21,099 
members of academic library staffs provided 
services to 3.9 million students and 324,000 
professional staff members. The number of 
fall enrollees in school year 1964-65 had in- 


creased to 5.5 million, and the professienal 
staff of academic institutions had rexched 
420,000 members. In that year, the stafing 
level of academic libraries had attamed 
28,080. Thus, in three years our institct=ons 
of higher learning had succeeded ir 2x- 
panding their library staffs by 7000 pesens. 
The professional component of the acacemic 
libraries’ staffs had expanded from 10,33€ to 
13,030 in these three years, an increase of 30 
per cent. 

A total of 10,771 positions were requir2c. to 
fill nonprofessional assignments in 1961-62. 
They had reached 15,050 positione in 
1964-65. The number of nonprofessional saff 
members was growing in these years at z as- 
ter rate than that of professional members— 
50 per cent versus 30 per cent. ' 

COMPOSITION OF ACADEMIC LIBRARY STALE. 
The nearly 1:1 ratio of professional to nzn- 
professional staff members reported in 13c 1- 
62 could be misleading unless we noted taat 
there was available the substantial sum cf 14 
million hours of student help to supplement 
the work load of nonprofessional staff nem- 
bers. Unfortunately we do not yet have wil- 
able the number of student hours furnished in 
1964-65. If we may assume that the amount 
of student assistance has not lessened in -he 


è This paper was specially prepared for -he 
President’s Special Program, “Crisis in Lilrzry 
Manpower—Myth and Reality,’ presente] at 
the San Francisco Conference. It updates tzat 
portion of the National Inventory of Library 
Needs that dealt with manpower. During Re 
preparation of this paper, both authors weze at 
the Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Zexu- 
cation. Mr. Drennan is coordinator of publ <i- 
brary services there, and Miss Reed was lioy 
education specialist. She now is dean of re 
School of Library Science, University of Alb ra, 
Edmonton, Canada. 


three years, we can presume that a significant 
shift in the composition of staff has occurred 
since staff composition in 1964-65 stood at 
a ratio of 1.3 professional to 1.5 nonprofes- 
sional. 

UNFILLED Positions. With an accelerated 
growth in student population and a parallel 
increase in the number of professional posi- 
tions, how fully were the directors of aca- 
demic libraries able to fill the new positions? 

There were reported to be in 1961-62 560 
professional vacancies in 1760 institutions. 
There is some difficulty in arriving at a va- 
cancy rate from available data for that year; 
however, the estimated rate is 5.2 per cert. 
For 1964-65, the vacancy rate was estimated 
tc be 5.8 per cent. Considering the 30 rer cent 
expansion in professional staff positians, the 
increase in the vacancy rate is modest. How- 
ever, if the directors of academic libraries 
had been able to establish budgeted positions 
a: a level which would have maintained the 
1361-62 ratio of professional positions to 
number of students (1:378), an additional 
1470 positions would have to have been estab- 
lished and filled. In 1964-65 this ratio was 
one professional staff position for 425 stu- 
dents. Even with the greater increase in non- 
professional staff positions, the ratio of all 
s:aff to students of 1:186 in 1961-62 rose to 
1:197 in 1964-65. 

SALARIES, A summary statement upon 
1961-62 academic library salaries is difficult 
td present because of the wide range of analy- 
sis available by control, type of institution, 
and salary term-in the publication for that 


year.’ The reader should acquaint himself, if 
he wishes a full review of the situation, with 
Theodore Samore’s presentation noted above. 


Public libraries 


STAFFING. From fiscal year 1939 to, and 
including, fiscal year 1962, the work force of 
public libraries in the United States increased 
96 per cent. In about the same period 
(1940-62) the resident population of the 
United States grew 42 per cent. Thus the pub- 
lic library work force expanded at a rate 
more than double the population growth of 
the nation. Concurrently, the number of per- 
sons in the service areas of public libraries 
increased from 79 million in fiscal year 1939 
to 156 million in 1962. The increase in public 
library work force of 96 per cent was close to 
the 98 per cent increase in population of ser- 
vice areas over these years. 

While the public library work force was 
increasing on the whole, the increase in posi- 
tions designated professional was only about 
half of the general increase. The 13,260 
professional positions of fiscal year 1939 in- 
creased by fiscal year 1962 to 19,852 posi- 
tions. This growth of 50 per cent is far below 
the general increase in all positions of 96 per 
cent, 

There was in 1939 one filled professional 
position in public libraries for every 6000 
residents. In 1962 there was one filled profes- 
sional position for every 7880 residents. Con- 
sidering the whole force (excluding cus- 
todial), there was one library staff member 
for each 3300 persons in 1939. In 1962, the 





TABLE | 


PUBLIC LIBRARIANS REPORTED BY YEAR WORK ENDED ON HIGHEST 
ACADEMIC DEGREE, BY SEX, IN PER CENT: 1962 








Year work eaded on highest academic degree 


Public 





Medi 
librarians | 1960- | 1955- | 1950- | 1945- | 1940- | 1930- | 1920- | Before ie mae 
1962 | 1959 | 1954 | 1949 | 1944 | 1939 | 1929 | 1920 
ended 
All... ec cceee 5.4 114.3 112.8 | 9.0 | 9.2 | 32.4 | 14.6 | 2.3 1940 
nC ee 3.8 | 20.7 | 35.9 | 13.2 | 5.7 | 20.7 ee B 1951 
TET OT 5.6 113.3 | 9.2 | 8.3 | 9.8 | 34.3 | 16.9 | 2.7 1939 
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ratio was one staff member for each 3100 per- 
sons in the service areas. 

COMPOSITION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY STAFFS. 
Shitting terminology and the appearance and 
disappearance of personnel categories over 
the years in the Office of Education studies on 
public library statistics make it difficult to 
comment upon any trend in the composition 
of the public library work force. However, 
bearing that caution in mind, one observation 
can be made. The clerical component of pub- 
lic library staffs has grown greatly; the pro- 
portion of professional staff has declined since 
1939. In 1939, a quarter of the public library 
staff was reported to be in clerical positions. 
By 1962, 61 per cent of the staff were in cleri- 
cal positions. 

UNFILLED positions. The first compre- 
hensive collection of vacancy statistics for 
public libraries was made in fiscal year 1962. 
For that year there were reported to be 1147 
vacant budgeted professional positions out of 
a total of 20,999, The vacancy rate of 5.5 per 
cent is quite similar to the vacancy rate for 
professional academic librarian positions of 
5.2 per cent. Vacancy figures for all public 
libraries in 1965 were not available, but, in 
public libraries with service areas of 25,000 
and above, 1015 vacant budgeted professional 
positions were reported to exist. This is a rate 
of 7.1 per cent. In 1962, public libraries with 
service areas of 35,000 and above reported 
965 vacancies for budgeted professional posi- 
tions. This rate of 7.2 per cent is below the 
1965 figure of 7.7. In general, the larger the 
library’s service area in population, the higher 
the vacancy rate for budgeted professional po- 
sitions. 

In March 1967 the Personnel Administra- 
tion Committee of the New York Library As- 
sociation recommended that for beginning li- 
brarians with a master’s degree and no pre- 
vious experience the initial annual salary be 
$7000. A subcommittee of the Standards 
Committee of the Public Library Association 
has made a similar recommendation (approved 
at the San Francisco Conference) . If public li- 
brary administrators and academic library 
administrators accept these recommendations, 
considerable upgrading of salaries now below 
the $7000 level would be required. 

For public libraries with population service 


TABLE i 


PER CENT oF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 
BY AGE (1962)* 


Male Feméte 
DLA hic cui ihn al ached he 9 CG. 
ya: er ee E eee 30.8 12S 
35-44. ee eee 34.6 2L° 
ee ee ee 25.4 x fo 
DO 08 a cease Bee 7.3 235.: 
65 and over............. 1.8 6. * 
* Henry T. Drennan and Richard L. Da_lig. 


Library Manpower: Occupational Characteristes of 
Public and School Librarians, U. S. Departmeat of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966, p. 3 aac 5. 


areas of 300,000 and more in 1966, there 
were 5940 positions within the full prf&s- 
sional spectrum of skills. Thirty-four per reat 
of these, 1893 positions, were paid less =n 
$7000 annually. For academic libraries ir the 
same year there were 4142 such positions tat 
fell below the contemplated $7000 minintm 
that would require upgrading. Such a :kift 
would, of course, involve a general upwerd 
movement in annual salaries. 

AGE AND EDUCATION OF PUBLIC LIBRAREARS. 
The study Library Manpower furnishes sozne 
information upon the age and education œur- 
acteristics of a sample of public librarians. A 
full treatment of these manpower factors will 
be found in the study for both school aad 
public librarians. However, a number of 3=r- 
sons reading the study have stressed the s£- 
ent nature of the age of public librarians aad 
the year in which they received their last cs- 
gree. Tables I and II taken from Libza-y 
Manpower present information on the ase 
and year of receiving the highest acaderic 
degree by public librarians. 

The median year for work ended on hignest 
degree for public librarians reporting in 2Hs 
sample in 1962 was 1940. The median ag: -f 
public librarians, as presented in Libm-y 
Manpower, was 49.2 years for women ari 
40.5 for men. A significant portion of tae 
women librarians, 23.2 percent, will be ejg- 
ble for retirement in the 1960’s. Any dis:ts- 
sion of public library manpower cannot o7er- 
look the need to replace nearly a quarter if 
the largest portion (85 per cent) of the puois 
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likrary’s work force within the eight years 
from the time of the report to the beginning 
of the 1970's. 


School libraries 
An estimated 35,000 school librarians with 


siz or more semester hours of library science 
were available to provide library services in 
over 100,000 secondary and elementary 
schools during 196566.2? Of these, 2&,C00, or 
SC per cent, had fifteen or more hours. The 
remaining 20 per cent had at least six brut 
fewer than fifteen hours of library szience. 
These facts are derived from Table III. 
During each of the past three years, the 
ratio of librarians to school buildmgs has 
been about one librarian to every four school 
buildings. However, the Drennan-Darling re- 
port on Library Manpower? shows that 77 per 
cent of all school librarians in 1962 were in 
secondary schools. This means that approxi- 
mately 26,950 of the 35,000 school librarians 
projected for 1965-66 were in secondary 
schools. (There were 30,882 in 1963-54.) The 
remaining 8050 were in elementary schools. 
(There were 92,346 in 1963-64.) This is a 


l to ] ratio for secondary school buildings but 
a l to 11 ratio for elementary school buildings. 

The ratio of students to school library per- 
sonnel is relatively more favorable in 1965-66 
than in 1958-59, The ratio was 1412 students 
to each of the 23,862 school librarians esti- 
mated for 1958-59. The comparable ratio for 
the 1965-66 projection is 1 librarian to 1200 
students. 

The Drennan-Darling report also indicates 
that 94 per cent of school librarians in 1962 
were women, that the median age of school 
librarians was fifty years of age, that about 
27 per cent of school librarians had master’s 
degrees, 65 per cent had completed one or 
more years of advanced work beyond the bac- 
calaureate, and that 76 per cent had com- 
pleted work on their academic degrees prior 
to 1954. School librarians with degrees ante- 
dating the impact of Sputnik need up-to-date 
quality continuing education if they are to 
provide quality school library services. 

School librarians enter their positions 
through three main avenues: graduate pro- 
grams offered by library schools, graduate 
school librarianship programs offered by 


TABLE Ill 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS* 


| Survey Data (in thousands) 


1958-59 1960-61 1962-63 | 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


Enrollments in districts with 150 or 
more students 
Enrollments in districts with 150 or 
more students which have a central 
library 
Librarians in districts with 150 or 
more students: 
Total w/6 or more sem hr lib sci 
Librarians with 15 or more hours 
of library science 


(est) 


23,146 25,300 27,671 


23,362 24,491 29,695 


19,372 19,937 23,191 


33,716 35,953 37,252 | 40,000 41,000 42,000 


30,000- 32,000 33,000 


32,000 34,000 35,000 


25,000 27,000 28,000 


* Data for 1963-64 through 1965-66 were projected on the assumption that enrollment in 
d stricts with 150 or more students would remain at 99.1% of total enrollment (as in 1960-61). 
[ata for districts with 150 or more students and a central library were projected on their trend 
o` percentage of enrollment in districts with 150 or more students. Projections for librarians 
were based on the trend of their ratio to enrollment in districts with 150 or more students. All 
trends were projected by means of the least squares equation. 
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schools of education, and undergraduate li- 
brarianship programs. 

In the USOE projection, 2000 school li- 
brarians with fifteen or more hours of library 
science entered the field in the year 1965-66. 
According to the Strout report,* about one- 
fourth of these were graduates of ALA accred- 
ited library schools. The remaining 1500 
school librarians entered the field either from 
a graduate library school not accredited by 
ALA, a school of education graduate librari- 
anship program, or an undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

The shortage of elementary school librari- 
ans, the need for immediate updating of 
about three-fourths of today’s school librari- 
ans, and replacements for retirees (Table IV) 
are obvious critical problems. 

In view of the already crippling shortages 
of school librarians and the unprecedented 
funds available for developing school li- 
braries, the prospect of well over half of 
today’s school librarians retiring within the 
next ten to fifteen years is sobering indeed. Of 
the 70 per cent of school librarians who were 
45 years of age or older in 1962, any who are 
still working in school libraries are fifty years 
of age or older in 1967. 

On the basis of USOE projections by re- 
gion, the percentage of students without 
school libraries in 1964-65 ranged from 12 
per cent in the Southeast to 44 per cent in 
New England (Rocky Mountains and Mid- 
east, 17 per cent; Far West, 21 per cent; 
Southwest, 24 per cent; Great Lakes, 29 per 
cent; and Plains, 32 per cent). 

The range of students per librarian in 
1964-65 is from 773 in the Plains. States to 
1368 in the Far West (Southeast, 788; South- 
west, 839; Great Lakes, 906; Rocky Moun- 
tains, 941; Mideast, 1098; and New England, 
1355). 

In general terms, ALA’s 1960 Standards 
for School Library Programs recommends 
“one librarian for each 300 students or major 
fraction thereof” (for the first 900 students or 
fraction thereof). This standard permits five 
or six minutes per week per student. No re- 
gion came up to meeting this standard. 

The number of librarians with fifteen hours 
of library science or more ranges from 90 per 
cent of the school librarians reported in the 


TABLE IV 


PER CENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
BY AGE IN 1962* 


Age Per ent 
25-34 years... ee ce eee 10 C 
35-44 years... ananuna ..... LOOP 
4554 years... eke eee 42 & 
55-64 years... 0... eee 25 C 
65 years or more............000- 2 


* Henry T. Drennan and Richard L. Dazi_z, 
Library Manpower: Occupational Characteristis 3f 
Public and School Librarians (OE-15061), Wah- 
ington, D. C., Government Printing Office, D. 5, 
Dp: dd. 


Mideast to 70 per cent in the New Engaad 
and Plains regions (Great Lakes, 82 per c=rd4; 
Southeast, 79 per cent; Far West, 76 Er 
cent; Southwest, 75 per cent; Rocky Mewn- 
tains, 72 per cent). 

In 1964-65, the Southeast had almost ərz- 
third of the nation’s school librariars— 
10,472. Next to the Plains States, the Soat- 
east also had the most favorable studert-i- 
brarian ratio (733 students per librarien?, 
and was second (72 per cent) only to the MH- 
eastern states (90 per cent) in the per -et 
of school librarians with fifteen or meoce 
hours of library science. Together the Soat- 
east (31 per cent) and the Great Lakes {79 
per cent) have 50 per cent of the schoo =- 
brarians reported, By adding the Midwest {17 
per cent), these three regions account far 
about two-thirds of all school librarians 

Since the replacement rate for schoo- z- 
brarians frequently is as high as 10 per er 
all of the school librarians awarded deg es 
by the ALA-accredited library schools prcb=- 
bly would be less than half enough to met 
the replacement needs of the Southeast aler=. 
On this same basis the number of schoo 7- 
brarians needed nationally each year to miz- 
tain the 34,000 school librarians estimated fer 
1964-65 would be 3400—or more than ths 
total number of post-baccalaureate deg-e=s 
awarded by all library schools in 1964—63, 
ALA-accredited or not. 

To responsibly plan how to resolve the 
school library manpower crisis, every s-a- 
should consider following the lead of sach 


scates as New Jersey, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
These states have critically studied their 
library manpower problems and implemented 
r2commendations to solve these problems. In 
almost every state, the library manpower 
problems have been developing for many 
years. Library leadership should canvass all 
possible means of improving recruitment, 
training, and personnel utilization activities. 

It is important that all concerned with the 
education of school librarians continue to 
work closely together. This includzs school 
library leadership, educators, school execu- 
tives, and state department of education per- 
sonnel involved in developing statewide 
school libraries, supervising school libraries, 
end increasing the certification of school li- 
brarians. 

It is important that the quality of all pzo- 
crams—undergraduate and graduate—be 
edequate to meet present-day educational 
aeeds and permit articulation of undergradu- 
ete and graduate programs allowing gradu- 
ates to complete requirements for professional 
degrees without repeating courses. 

It is important that appropriate post-mas- 
ter’s specialization be provided for school su- 
Dervisory personnel and those in other leader- 
ship roles. 

It is important that appropriate opportuni- 
-ies for continuing education be provided 
-hroughout the nation to enable school li- 
>rarians to update their knowledge of new 
aducational and library materials, methods, 
and technologies. 

Finally, if the quality of education for 
school librarians is to be improved, it is im- 
portant that the library schools have resources 
żo recruit the caliber of faculty who can direct 
advanced study. The majority of accredited 
ibrary schools today do not have full-time 
school library specialists. 

Today more highly specialized librarians 
are demanded. Therefore, it is important that 
no school librarian be content with a role of 
vlorified clerk. Cataloging in source, automa- 
tion, and well-trained clerical assistants-——all 
of these are potential aids for the school li- 
brarians who design and direct up-to-date 
schoo] library systems responsive to the 
library needs of the teachers and students 
teing served. 
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Library education and training 
At the manpower conference held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in March 1967 and sponsored 
by the ALA Library Administration Division 
and the Office for Library Education, partici- 
pants agreed that the preparation of library 
personnel for all levels of library positions is 
the direct responsibility of the library profes- 
sion. To achieve sound educational programs, 
the profession will need to provide for research, 
planning, development, implementation, and 
evaluation on a continuing basis. Only as it 
supports these activities at national, regional, 
state, and local levels will the profession de- 
velop a labor force adequate in talent and 
number to design and maintain effective 
library service for the people of this nation. 
For over fifty years, the library profession 
has struggled to solve educational problems 
usually with little financial support and fre- 
quently with only very limited educational 
resources. Recently assistance has been avail- 
able. Congress authorized $1 million in fiscal 
year 1966 and $3.75 million in fiscal year 
1967 to increase training opportunities in li- 
brarianship throughout the states. At present 
a number of important projects are underway 
which will have marked impact upon educa- 
tional preparation of library personnel 
Meanwhile over 20,000 students register 
each year for courses in library and informa- 
tion science in about 350 institutions of 
higher education. The effectiveness of library 
programs at every level depends upon main- 
taining an adequate number of competent 
staff members to implement those programs. 
Behind some of the problems of staff re- 
cruitment and development is the unevenness 
of distribution and financial support for the 
major education programs in library and in- 
formation science education in this country. 
In fiscal year 1967, for example, the ALA-ac- 
credited library schools budgeted an average 
of $1239 per student. This is less than half 
the $2500 per student established by the U.S. 
Office of Education as the institutional sup- 
port required to administer its fellowship pro- 
grams. Although in the fall of 1966 all but 3 
of these 35 schools reported enrollments in ex- 
cess of 100 students, only 8 reported budgets 
of $250,000 or more. These eight schools are 
located in the following regions: North Atlan- 
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tic Mideast (3), Great Lakes (3), Plains(1), 
and Far West (1). This means that New En- 
gland, the Southwest, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains are not represented by a single school 
with anything near the $2500 per student 
level of support. Another seven ALA-accredit- 
ed schools reported fiscal year 1967 budgets 
of between $200,000 and $250,000. They are 
located in New England (1), the North Atlan- 
tic Mideast (1), the Great Lakes (3), and the 
Southeast (2). 

Thus, of the fifteen ALA-accredited library 
schools reporting fiscal year 1967 budgets of 
$200,000 or more, none are located in the 
Rocky Mountain or the Southwest regions. 
Only two (one with a doctoral program) are 
west of the Mississippi River. Full-time equiv- 
alent enrollment in these schools in the fall of 
1966 ranged from 60 to 337 students; the 
median FTE enrollment was 166. 

What then are some of the questions about 
training which warrant consideration in order 
to do the best possible job in the years ahead? 


1. Doctoral study—Do you in your region 
have satisfactory access to doctoral pro- 
grams which provide quality instruction 
and generate valid, reliable research to 
support graduate library education and 
library operations? 

2. Post-master’s specialization—-Is there an 
unmet need in your area for post-mas- 
ters specialization at the sixth-year, 
post-secondary level of study? 

3. Master’s programs—Do you have pro- 
grams adequate in quantity and quality 
to meet the demand for master’s degree 
graduates? If the answer to this question 
is negative and there are schools in your 
region which offer graduate courses but 
which are not accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, what is re- 
quired to strengthen such programs suffi- 
ciently to acquire accreditation? 

4. Undergraduate librarianship programs 
—Are there enough undergraduate li- 
brary education programs in your state 
to meet the school library needs as rep- 
resented by your state certification re- 
quirements? Is there a satisfactory pro- 
gram in your state for the articulation 
of undergraduate and graduate library 


education programs? 


5. Training for library technical assi=onts 
and library clerks—Are there succes:-ul 
programs in your region for tramag 
1) library technical assistants? 2 li- 
brary clerks? 


6. Continuing education—Do the likrary 
personnel of your area have easy azcss 
to appropriate programs of conting 
education? What activities are uacer- 
way in your region to bring tog=tver 
program directors, library leaderstEp, 
and specialists from related fields fc Jde- 
veloping pilot program formats end 
identifying resource personnel? 


7. Cooperation—Have there been coovera- 
tive efforts in your region to =tun 
maximum utilization of educational re- 
sources, e.g, experimentation with efu- 
cational television programming, with 
traveling scholar programs (explor.ton 
with the Committee on Institutiona '_o- 
operation in the Midwest or witk zhe 
Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education), or the roadsbow 
technique (repeating a sound, succesful 
program throughout a geographic acea 


in order to benefit as many peop as 
feasible) ? 


An example of effective continuing e-rma- 
tion is the NDEA Institutes for Slol 
Library Personnel mentioned earlier. Wh=tter 
conducted under the authorization of Tite II- 
B of the Higher Educaticn Act or by :cme 
other means, institutes of two general -y—es 
are needed: 1) institutes which utilize exst-ng 
know-how to provide training opportuxi‘es 
for library personnel in areas of acute aeed, 
and 2) institutes which serve as demorstra- 
tions of creative, dynamic, innovative e-cra- 
tional experiences. 

Regardless of length, level, or subject mat- 
ter, certain elements are essential to the suc- 
cess of any institute. It must have 1) a zem- 
petent director who serves as a cat.l~st, 
makes certain that participants understand =he 
educational objectives and design of the r=ti- 
tute, provides ample opportunity for relatag 
and interpreting the various segments o? the 
institute, and insures a climate conduci-e to 
learning; 2) competent instructors whc are 
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able to transmit the knowledge of their sub- 
ject fields, including recent research findings, 
are familiar with appropriate interciscipli- 
nary approaches, and who have the ability to 
use the full range of educational resources 
and a variety of teaching methods and matz- 
rials; and 3) provision for careful planning, 
implementation, and evaluation in terms of 
precise, valid, reliable educational objectives. 

Through continuing reassessment of educa- 
tional goals and programming, library educa- 
tcrs can establish priorities which will con- 
tribute to the intelligent direction of available 
educational resources. In this way library 
leadership can encourage the development of 
quality programs responsive to major library 
and information science education needs. 
However well-intended the profession’s course 
oI action, until the number of library school 
feculty and the amount of financial support 
for library and information science education 
programs can at least be doubled, no material 
improvement is possible. For example, instead 
of being able to direct doctoral candidates <o 
three or four specialists in a given field in the 
eatire United States, every school offering 
doctoral programs should have such an in- 
structor on its staff. 

Library schools can no more develop quai- 
ty educational programs without adequate 
resources than an architect can produce build- 
ings of enduring beauty out of inferior mate- 
rials. Because adequate personnel—both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional—is vital to 


the operation of good libraries, the library 
profession should evolve a workable course of 
action for the recrutiment, training, and utili- 
zation of the people needed to implement 
these programs. 


Conclusion 


In convening the ALA conference on 
library manpower, President Mary Gaver 
asked whether the shortage of librarians could 
be designated myth or reality. We are unable 
to confirm either of these polar opposites. In 
our past estimates and in our future projec- 
tions, they will continue to be intermingled. 

We can estimate the number of budgeted 
vacancies for 1965 and speculate upon what 
future requirements may be with the present 
trends continuing. 

For the United States, there were 24,491 
school librarians employed in school districts 
enrolling 150 pupils or more in 1961. In the 
same year there were reported to be 591 
unfilled budgeted professional school library 
positions for these schools. This is a vacancy 
rate of 2.4 per cent. To understand this low 
vacancy rate one must know that at the same 
time there were 38,000 other adult personnel 
employed in these libraries and supplementing 
the work of the professional school librarian. 

For the school year 1965-66, the U.S. 
Office of Education estimated that in the same 
category of schools there were 35,000 profes- 
sional school library positions. This is a 
significant increase of 40 per cent. We have 


TABLE V 
AUTHORIZED PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS 


Year Total Academic Public Public School 
1962 55,790 10 , 300 20 ,999 24 ,491* 
1965 69 ,430 13,030 21,400** 35 ,000** 
1970 78 , 200 17 ,200** 23 ,000** 38 ,000** 
Change 
1965-1970 12.5%+ 32.0%+ 7.5% + 8.5 %+ 
* 1961. 


** Estimated. 
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available no estimate of the numbers of sup- 
plementary personnel employed in 1965-66, 
nor do we have available an estimate of the 
number of vacant budgeted professional posi- 
tions. Let us suppose that the 1965-66 vacan- 
cy rate was 4.8 per cent, a rise of 100 per 
cent over that of 1961-62, to accommodate 
the impact of new federal programs. We may 
then assume that there were 2320 vacant bud- 
geted professional school library positions out 
of a total 35,000 available budgeted profes- 
sional positions. An estimate on the number 
of budgeted professional vacancies for all 
three types of libraries for 1965-66 is: total 
vacancies, 4227; academic, 760; public, 1147; 
public school, 2320. 

Table V presents past, present, and pro- 
jected professional work force for the three 
types of libraries. The projections are pre- 
dicated on the present ratio of professional 
librarians to the population of its public. 

Three factors are not anticipated in these 
calculations: a significant shift in the number 
of supporting personnel, an alteration in the 
ratio of librarians to their public, and the age 
composition of the incumbent work force. For 
instance, if by 1970 the ratio of one profes- 
sional public librarian to 6000 persons, a sug- 
gested standard of ALA, were achieved, the 
number of positions to be staffed in 1970 
would not be 23,000 but 29,000. In the end, 
one must admit, these calculations are not 
subject to the slide-rule but to the decisions 
that the nation and the educational profession 
make concerning allocation of manpower. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW PLAN FOR 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


Periodical Binding Service is the plan where- 
by American Bindery, Inc. at its own expense 
subscribes for magazines on behalf of yow 
library. The Bindery will store the magazine= 
as they are published, in unused conditior 
until each magazine volume is complete 
Then American binds the stored issues intc 
Class A Library Bindings ard delivers ther: 
as a completed volume to the library. 
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¢ 60 days faster delivery from bindery 
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e ALMOST 20,000 JUVENILE TITLES 
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We issue a general cataiog and several supplements each year featuring 
latest up-to-date selections. They simplify your purchasing problems ... 
Write today for latest literature 
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announcement 


and an offer... 





At Matec 


Marvin L. Berge’s 45-year career in edu- 
cation includes service as an elementary 
school principal in Eveleth, Minn., a 
staff member of the Laboratory School at 
the University of Chicago, assistant su- 
perintendent of Curriculum & Instruction 
at Elgin, HI. and, for the past 11 years, as 
superintendent of Schools at DeKalb, H. 
He has also served as president of the 
illinois State Curriculum Directors and 
vice president of the Ilinois Congress of 
the Parent Teachers Association. 
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The 


As of September 1, 1967, | have accepted the position ct 
Vice President in charge of the School & Library Divisicry 
Standard Education Society, Inc., publishers of New Stard- 
ard Encyclopedia and other educational materials. 


While serving as Superintendent of the DeKalb (Illinos: 
Community Schools, it was my privilege to serve as a ccm 
sultant on New Standard, along with other librarians and 
educators. Our aims were: 1) to develop an encyclopeci. 
that would supplement textbooks and other instructioré 
materials; 2) to constantly improve its readability and maxe 
the contents more understandable to readers at the educa- 
tional levels it is designed to serve: and 3) to keep the 
encyclopedia moderately priced, within the availability o 
all libraries. 


It is my professional opinion that New Standard has ncv 
reached the stage where these purposes are achieved in cur 
newly revised edition. | believe it can be an effective ecu 
cational tool to promote learning for readers at the ee- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high school levels. 


| will be glad to make available to you or your staff a com 

plete 14-volume set so you can see haw it meets the crite is 
| have set forth. If, after careful examination, you do ro: 
share my conviction that New Standard is an excellen: 
encyclopedia for library use, just let me know and postage 
will be forwarded for its return. 


Sincerely, 


Marvin L. Berge, Vice Presiden 
School & Library Division 


„ni New Standard Encyclopedia 


ce to libraries of New Standard Encyclopedia, including 
educational discount, is $79.50 per set plus shipping. “c 

examine the set in accordance with Mr. Be-ge’s offer, please 

write on your library letterhead to 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 NORTH WELLS STREET ° 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 606CE 
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The Public Library and 


the Planning Agency 


by Lois M. Bewley 


Public library planning, in its several gu:ses, 
swells the pages of today’s professional litera- 
ture. The traditional public library survey, 
certainly a form of planning, is still perhaps 
paramount, but it has been joined by a size- 
able body of published material on statewide 
and regional library planning.* 

One type of public library planning, which 
has as yet received little critical attention but 
should be of great interest to public library 
administrators, consists of reports done for 
public libraries by the official plaxning agen- 
cies of local government, whether city, city- 
county, metropolitan, or regional.* These re- 
ports, whether separately published or issued 
as parts of overall master plans, are worth ex- 
amining for the insight they provide into the 
current relationships between planning azen- 


© Mrs. Bewley is co- 
ordinator of the North 
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cies and public libraries. This article consid- 
ers first the attention given to public libraries 
in 33 general master plans and then analyzes 
in more detail fourteen separately published 
library reports done by planning agencies. 

It has only been in recent years that plan- 
ning has become “established as a distinct 
process within the framework of government, 
carried out by an agency created for that pur- 
pose and administered by a staff specially 
trained in the techniques essential to the per- 
formance of the task.”® For many years plan- 
ning departments, like public libraries, were 
somewhat removed from the local power 
structure; this is still largely true of public 
libraries but less true of planning depart- 
ments. The concept of urban planning has 
evolved, and is still evolving, through various 
stages of public and private responsibility, 
from volunteer citizens groups and indepen- 
dent planning commissions to ` integrated 
official city or regional planning agencies 
staffed by professional planners and armed 
with considerable advisory and regulatory au- 
thority, a degree of authority considered by 
planners, however, to be as yet insufficient. 


Urban planning: union of science, art 


Until the late 1940’s, planners were chiefly 
concerned with and largely confined their 
efforts to, the physical growth of the commu- 
nity. Today urban planning is a much broad- 
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er discipline and is regarded by the profes- 
sional planner as a union of science and art, 
just as concerned with social, economic, and 
psychological considerations as with topogra- 
phy and engineering. 

The change in the status of planning de- 
partments as they relate to public libraries is 
reflected in the standards for public library 
service adopted by ALA. In 1956, perhaps re- 
sponsive to the concern with adult education 
and the community self-survey process then 
being promoted by ALA’s Library-Communi- 
ty Project, libraries were urged only to a 
“study of the community by the library.”* By 
1967, the revised standards urged that “con- 
tinuous as well as periodic study of the com- 
munity should be made through knowledge 
obtained by participation in governmental 
planning, through study and coordination of 
surveys made by other agencies, through co- 
operation with other organizations in new 
studies, or by a library-initiated community 
analysis.”* Such a statement reflects the grow- 
ing awareness that libraries are generally ill- 
equipped to undertake complex data gathering 
for a thorough community survey. It also ac- 
knowledges that official planning agencies 
stand ready to assist libraries, either by pro- 
viding data to be interpreted by the library and 
its consultants or by actually designing a sur- 
vey, collecting the data, and preparing a plan. 

Further recognition of the role played by 
official planning agencies in public library ad- 
ministration can be seen in the statement in 
Local Public Library Administration that 
“while the functions and powers of planning 
agencies may differ considerably among 
cities, their relations to the library are usually 
of two kinds—advisory and regulatory.” The 
discussion continues: 


As a research agency of the city government, the 
planning department is a valuable source of socio- 
economic data about the community, both present 
and future. ... It is essential that the library es- 
tablish a continuing working relationship with 
the planning department whereby information 
may be exchanged, library standards may be ex- 
plained to the planning staff, and differences of 
opinion on the location of branches or other fac- 
tors relating to the expansion of the system may 
. be ironed out.§ 


The public library is obviously only one c= 
many local public services with which a plat 
ning agency might concern itself, but there i: 
some evidence that the public library’s car 
tributions to urban life and its place in com- 
prehensive urban planning are beginning te 
be recognized by planners. While problems > 
enormous proportion in public transportatiacn 
housing, air pollution, decay of core citi-s 
and uncontrolled urban growth continue ic 
dominate planning literature, there have 
begun to appear some indications that a d= 
logue between the public library, as an urb-r 
public facility, and the planning departmert 
as an arm of urban government, is possiHe 
and may be mutually beneficial. 

In an effort to cope with the problems >f 
urban growth, the majority of planning agea- 
cies in cities and metropolitan areas of ell 
sizes have prepared or are preparing mast=r 
plans or comprehensive plans for the futu e 
guidance and development of the areas they 
serve. The Los Angeles Master Plan: PubLe 
Libraries is one good example of how prow- 
sion for public libraries has been written into 
a master plan: 


The public libraries element of the Los Angeles 
master plan has been developed to provide our 
citizens with adequate citywide library service fœ 
the foreseeable future. A basic objective has beea 
to assure the permanent availability of presert 
and future libraries at locations convenient to th= 
purposeful reader." 


It is important to librarians that plannes 
recognize public library service as a factoz, 
albeit a small one, in total land use planning 
A. consideration of land use for library see 
vice, as much as for any other municipal see 
vice, requires an understanding of the activit” 
patterns of people in urban settings, of thet 
institutions as they require space, and of th= 
physical facilities and improvements accom- 
modating these activity patterns.® The librar- 
has its place in any consideration of the spæ 
tial distribution of community functions. Fur 
thermore, the physical aspects of library plan: 
ning—the “location of branches and othe: 
factors relating to the expansion of the sys 
tem” which are cited above by Hamill a: 
planning concerns—cannot really be sepa 
rated from the more comprehensive library 
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planning that involves purposes, programs, 
and services of the total library operation. 
True as this may be, the planner has made 
and will continue to make this separation un- 
less the librarian is able to present these 
broader purposes, programs, and services in a 
dynamic and comprehensible fashion. 

Planning limited to the physical aspects of 
public library service, which has previcusly 
been the major concern of planners, is not 
enough. The need to relate physical planning 
to the library’s role and purpose in the com- 
munity is apparent. An objective examination 
of both the library and the community by the 
persons best equipped to do so, whether 
planners or librarians, is essential for the full- 
est development of library service potential in 
a complex urban setting. 

Statements, such as the following from the 
Comprehensive Plan of Chicago, are hearten- 
ing, no doubt, to librarians, but how fre- 
quently do similar phrases occur in master 
plans and how may their presence or absence 
be interpreted as evidence of concern, coop- 
eration, and understanding between planners 
and librarians? 


No single element of the Comprehensive Pclicies 
Plan is more critical to improving the quality of 
the city’s whole environment and expanding op- 
portunities than the provision of adequate com- 
munity facilities such as schools and libraries. 
These are the basic factors determining the de- 
sirability of any community.® 


An examination of master plans 


One way to see if concern for library plan- 
ning has begun to permeate planring agencies 
is to examine some of the official comprehen- 
sive or master plans which they have pub- 
lished. For this article, the master plans pub- 
lished or revised since 1960 for 33° major 
urban centers, selected at random and avail- 
able at the University of Ilinois City Plan- 
ning Library, were examined to determine 
how much attention, if any, they devoted to 
the public library. 

Eleven of the 33 master plans made nc men- 
tion of public libraries whatsoever. Another 
eleven made only brief mention of the lbrary 
as a public facility or as part of a civic center 
complex. Six master plans had secticns of 
chapters dealing with site recommendations 
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and including charts or maps of service areas. 
Two had chapter sections which discussed not 
only site recommendations but service pro- 
grams. Of the three remaining plans, one was 
prepared by a commercial firm commissioned 
by the city and included a full chapter on 
library location, program, and policy. The 
two remaining plans contained full chapters 
on library progress, policies, and programs, 
as well as recommendations for sites and 
service areas. 

If the attention paid to public libraries in 
these 33 master plans is typical, it appears 
that in only one out of three urban areas has 
the planning agency recognized libraries as 
suitable for inclusion in the master plan itself. 
However, for eight of these 33 areas there 
were also available separately published 
library surveys or plans done between 1961 
and 1966 to suppplement the material in the 
comprehensive master plan. Three of these 
separate library plans were prepared by the 
urban planning departments. The others, al- 
though they may have involved the planning 
departments, or at least used material gath- 
ered by the planners, were actually prepared 
in the conventional manner by library consul- 
tants or by outside management consultant 
firms, 

All of the above figures would indicate that 
attention to public library service in official 
planning reports and the preparation of spe- 
cial library surveys and plans by planning 
agencies is a relatively new, but developing, 
trend. As was indicated above, fourteen such 
plans were identified through an examination 
of master plan literature and the bibliograph- 
ical apparatus of planning and library litera- 
ture for analysis in this article. All of these 
separately published library plans were pre- 
pared by official planning agencies and pub- 
lished between 1961 and 1966 and are for 
areas within a Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. Separate library plans for other areas 
undoubtedly exist or are currently in progress 
under federal grants from such sources as the 
Library Services and Construction Act or the 
Urban Planning Assistance Program of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. How- 
ever, the fourteen reports located, which are 
from areas as diverse as Milwaukee’? and 
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Spokane,"! can be considered sufficient for an 
examination of the way in which planners are 
currently interpreting the public library’s ac- 
tual and anticipated role in the community 
and its relationship to community develop- 
ment. 

Plans issued as components of the master 
plans for their areas include those of Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee, and Spokane County, men- 
tioned above, as well as the plans of Tucson,”” 
Stockton," Madison,‘* and King County, 
Washington.’> All seven reflect the attitude 
expressed by the King County Planning De- 
partment that the orderly provision of public 
services can only be accomplished if related 
to the orderly development of all aspects of a 
community faced with population change and 
expansion. 

The plan for Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, although not part of a master plan, 
indicates that the correlation of library plan- 
ning with other developments projected in the 
regional master plan is necessary to the “opti- 
mum distribution of library facilities, now 
and in the future.”?° 

The reports from Knoxville and Knox 
County," Cleveland and Cuyahoga County,** 
and Nashville and Davidson County’® were 
prepared and issued by their respective plan- 
ning commissions with financial assistance 
received under the Urban Planning Assistance 
Program. It is surprising that, with the ready 
availability of federal planning money from 
this source, there have not been many more 
cooperative library-planning agency studies.”° 

Plans for Dayton’! and Houston”? are reas- 
sessments of library needs and developments 
following similar surveys conducted by the 
respective planning agencies in 1961 and 
1953. The Phoenix plan completes the list of 
fourteen planning studies examined here.** 


Common concerns 


All of the fourteen reports are concerned 
primarily with branch facilities and are domi- 
nated by the problems created by the growth, 
spread, and movement of population. None of 
the reports are, in any sense, comprehensive 
documents concerned with organization, ser- 
vices, and facilities. To the planner, the deter- 
mination of the location of a library is a 
problem basically of land use—an adequate 


site with an attractive physical plant in a con- 
venient location supported by a service area 
population large enough to justify the expense 
of a library’s construction and maintenance. 
All of the plans find reason to urge the con- 
struction, relocation, or closing of branch 
library buildings, basing their recommenda- 
tions on the quantitative standards considered 
most applicable to the individual areas con- 
cerned. All of the plans recommend phased 
programs of branch construction extending 
over ten-, twenty-, and even thirty-year peri- 
ods, except in Spokane County where “the 
next twenty-year period indicates no apparent 
or critical need for additional branch library 
sites.”?* 

There is universal agreement in the reports 
that a branch should be located where the 
natural “pull” of an area exists, preferably in 
a topographically unified area with no natural 
or man-made barriers. In urban or suburban 
areas the sites recommended as most desirable 
are in or very near a commercial or shopping 
center, although the planners usually present 
no new data or evidence to support this rec- 
ommendation. Only in Cuyahoga County did 
the planning agency make an extensive survey 
of the trip behavior patterns of adult library 
patrons. This survey revealed that the dual- 
purpose library-shopping trip was second only 
to the single purpose visit to the library and 
serves to validate the recommendations on 
branch location.” 

Neither do the planning agencies come up 
with any formula to use in establishing 
figures for the provision of adequate parking 
space, but the need for ample parking, wheth- 
er provided by the library, the community, or 
commercially, emerges as a crucial factor in 
urban and suburban site recommendations 
made by planners. 

In recommending branch locations, all of 
the plans or surveys base their recommenda- 
tions on some kind of concept of an actual or 
anticipated service area population. Various 
ALA standards are alluded to with widely 
varying ad hoc modifications, reflecting local 
conditions and experience. The Cuyahoga 
County Regional Planning Commission is the 
only agency in this group which explored an 
alternative solution to the “head-count” prob- 
lem of determining the size of a service area 
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population. In its Changing Patterns, the 
commission uses projected registration figures 
rather than area population figures, arguing 
that “since per capita usage measures varied 
more than per registrant usage measures in 
those districts maintaining registration data,” 
registration “was a more reliable index of 
library demand” when considered in relation 
to census tract data on expected population, 
education, and social rank.*° 

There is agreement in the majority of the 
plans and surveys that adherence to the small 
local branch concept does not and can not 
provide the facilities and services currently 
demanded of the public library. The influence 
of the librarian on the planner seems clear in 
the consequent and typical recommendations 
for the establishment of large “regional,” 
“area,” or “major” branches to supplement 
the resources of local branches and to relieve 
unnecessary pressures on central library 
resources. 

Natural library service areas and geograph- 
ically unified regions are not, unfortunately, 
always consistent with political boundaries. 
Most urban library organization was, and is 
still, conditioned by 19th century political in- 
dividualism and is therefore designed to serve 
one politically independent municipality, from 
which in turn it receives financial support. 
The resulting chaotic governmental situation 
in most metropolitan areas unquestionably 
affects library development and has been dis- 
cussed at length by librarians. Planners, par- 
ticularly metropolitan or regional planners, 
are very aware that the basic responsibility 
for developmental decisions rests with the 
local government unit. Regardless of the 
planners’ advice or the librarian’s wishes, 
central to any discussion of metropoliten 
library planning is the fact that the continued 
existence of separate political jurisdictions 
remains an almost impenetrable barrier to 
major cooperative or consolidated library 
efforts. 

Among the fourteen metropolitan areas 
covered here, only in Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County has a truly unified metropolitan 
library system evolved, thus permitting the 
planners to avoid the issue of political reor- 
ganization. The Cuyahoga County regional 
planners, on the other hand, faced with st-ong 
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city and county systems plus seven indepen- 
dent systems operating in the county, discreet- 
ly sidestep the issue by reporting that their 
plan “does not concern itself with political 
boundaries.”*’ They make separate recom- 
mendations for the several systems coop- 
erating in the survey. It is not so in Knoxville 
and Knox County, where a note of near des- 
peration can be detected in the planners’ re- 
peated urgings for the unification of the city 
and county systems. Very specific recom- 
mendations are made in the report for the 
manner in which this unification could be 
best accomplished. 

Unification or consolidation may not neces- 
sarily be the best solution in all cases. The 
planning reports examined are also aware of 
the trends toward achieving metropolitan 
library service through cooperative contrac- 
tual agreements of varying degrees of formal- 
ity for differing amounts and kinds of service. 
Neither the financial structure of the contracts 
nor the more basic issues of general library 
financing are discussed in detail in the plans, 
except to lament that the property tax remains 
the chief source of library revenue and that 
the mill rate and per capita library support 
for particular areas are generally below the 
amount necessary to maintain reasonable ser- 
vice. Bond issues as well as state and federal 
grants are indicated in a few instances as pos- 
sible additional sources of money for capital 
improvement programs. In general, however, 
the planning reports are as vague on financ- 
ing as they are on political reorganization 
and on library service programs. Physical 
planning and library location problems are 
paramount, 

Detailed information about the potential 
patrons in specific service areas is also lack- 
ing in most of the planning reports. Of the 
fourteen plans examined, only six reported 
the collection of original data on library use 
and users, by means of a simple in-library 
questionnaire method—with predictable re- 
sults. The Regional Planning Commission of 
Cuyahoga County went further and employed 
a wider variety of survey techniques which 
should be of real interest to librarians. 
Primary data were obtained from three spe- 
cial surveys: a physical facilities survey of the 
condition and characteristics of all branch 
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libraries in the metropolitan area, supple- 
mented by a field survey to determine the 
character of the land use around the branch 
libraries; an at-library survey designed to ob- 
tain from a sample of patrons information 
about their background and patterns of 
library use; and a home-library survey to 
identify nonusers and ascertain their reasons 


for nonuse. Secondary data from all library - 


units on their registration, circulation, and 
book stock were also obtained. All these data 
were tabulated, mapped, and analyzed on a 
computer to establish relationships between 
people and their libraries. Librarians were 
consulted throughout the entire process “to ob- 
tain their professional insight and advice.”** 

Some of the findings revealed by the sur- 
veys are that 76.3 per cent of users are nine- 
teen years of age or under, that the choice of 
a library to use depends first on nearness to 
home, and that “half the population of metro- 
politan Cleveland (51.5 per cent) did not use 
any library during the six weeks preceding 
their interview.”?? In summarizing, the plan- 
ners state that “the best indicators of the 
likelihood of use or nonuse of a library were 
the income of the family; education, either in 
school or years of education completed; and, 
the frequency of book reading.”’*° 

Such findings are not surprising to librari- 
ans, and it is reasonable to assume that com- 
parable results would be secured if similar 
surveys were made in any metropolitan area. 
It is important for the librarian to know, 
however, rather than to assume. At what rate 
will various sections of the city grow? What 
are the variations within city neighborhoods 
on various socioeconomic measures and how 
is this likely to change? What sectors of the 
population is the library actually serving? If 
the librarian has been unable to provide an- 
swers to these and similar questions from 
within his own discipline, he should be will- 
ing to cooperate with other disciplines, such 
as planning, which are equipped to help. All 
of the plans studied here referred to joint or 
full cooperation or participation by planners 
and librarians. However, an examination of 
these recent efforts by librarians and planners 
shows that the resulting reports still fail to 
achieve a full and balanced consideration of 
the total program of the library in relation to 


its physical facilities and to its users. 

Both the librarian and the planner are 
equipped with specialized techniques and 
knowledge which can be applied to planning 
the development of libraries. Library plan- 
ning, just as any other planning, “begins at 
the point where data, information, and re- 
search are seen in terms of needs, present and 
future, and in terms of social issues and 
human behavior. . . °°! The older type of 
library survey or plan by consultants fre- 
quently erred by failing to see the public 
library clearly in the context of municipal 
government. The current efforts of planners to 
produce library surveys and plans just as fre- 
quently fall short of expectations through an 
excessive attention to the physical problems of 
location and facilities. 

One can hope that out of a blending of the 
best efforts of both planners and librarians 
can come a new type of planning that secures 
to the fullest the library’s role in the commu- 
nity and helps to remove “the invisible but 
effective barriers which obstruct full avail- 
ability of library service to all the people.’’*” 
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Your library now can be as attractive as it is functiona’ ... as inviting 
as it is versatile . .. as good-looking as it is practical. . as appealing 
as it is economical. 

Smith System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3’ modules in 42”, 60”, 72”, 84”, heights—with 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 
shelves. Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamel. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels. Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visual materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and viceo tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resource center. 

Distributed by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 





Products of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 e Phone 612-336-1784 
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How much do you know about the way 
DUOPAGE book reproduction works for you? 


Take the national Dupoage test and send it to us. We'll send you the 
answer sheet... and a free Duopage book reprint... you don't have to 
pass! 


(A hint... the answer to all questions can be found in the preface of all 
Duopage catalogs published by Micro Photo Division, Bell & Howell 
Company. Write for free copies.) 


TRUE AND FALSE MULTIPLE CHOICE 


1. The best application for the DUOPAGE book re- 
production process is for quantities of: (check one) 


[] 1-100 [_] 1000-3000 C] 5000-10,000 
books books books 


sides of the paper—just like a regular 
book. 


2. DUOPAGE book reproductions can be used to: 
(number in order of importance) 


C] Publish original material 

C] Duplicate books for use in other departments 
C] Reproduce deteriorating books 

C] Obtain copies of out-of-print books 


3. Material which can be reproduced by DUOPAGE 
includes: (check two) 


[.] Your own C] Typed C] Photographs 
microfilm manuscripts 


4. The DUOPAGE book reproduction process in- 
volves: (check two) 
C] Xerography [|] Lithography [] Office copiers 
C] Microfilm [] Letterpress 


5. Price per 9” page/side for a DUOPAGE book 


T F 
1. A DUOPAGE book is printed on both [C] [C] 
2. If the out-of-print book you want is not a [] 


listed in any of the Micro Photo catalogs, 
it can still be ordered reproduced by the 
DUOPAGE process. 


duced from microfilm when order is 
received, and books are not stocked. 


4. DUOPAGE books are provided in either [] A 
soft or Class A library binding. 


5. Foreign publications as well as Ameri- C] C] 
can are available by the DUOPAGE 
process. 


To get answer sheet and sample copy of 95 page 
paper bound Duopage book reprint, Nature, ae TE. 
published in 1836 by R. W. Emerson... reproduction is: (check one) 


25¢ 5¢ 50¢ 
Send test to: a O L 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION yee 
1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 | 


3. Full-size DUOPAGE books are pro- [] @ | 
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We think small, too 
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Changing Attitudes 


toward the Library and the Librarian 


by Jerry L. Walker 


Among the reasons for selecting Oak Park 
and River Forest High School in Oak Park, 
Illinois, and Roosevelt High School in Port- 
land, Oregon, as demonstration centers for 
the Knapp School Libraries Project were 
these two important facts: both are headed by 
dynamic librarians, and both have demon- 
strated good library programs as measured by 
American Library Association standards. 

In both cases, the librarians have worked 
hard to develop serviceable yet manageable 
programs, and they have constantly sought 
and encouraged cooperation with the teaching 
staffs they serve in planning, developing, and 
executing all phases of those programs. With 
that as the case, the attitudes of both teachers 
and librarians should be fairly close re- 
garding the role of librarian and the charac- 
teristics of a good library program. 

To test that hypothesis, a 25-item question- 
naire was devised and administered to 133 
teachers and librarians at Oak Park and 
River Forest High School and Roosevelt High 
School. By subject areas, the population con- 
sisted of nine librarians and library aides, 
twenty-six English teachers, twenty-six social 
studies teachers, thirteen math teachers, ten 
physical education teachers, eleven vocational 
teachers, fourteen foreign language teachers, 
fifteen science teachers, three art teachers, two 
music teachers, and four administrators. 

The items on the questionnaire ranged 
from statements regarding what a librarian 
should do to how library materials should be 
organized. The respondents were asked to 
agree or disagree with the statements. 

For each item the following percentages 
were calculated: teachers agreeing, teachers 
disagreeing, librarians agreeing, and librari- 
ans disagreeing. A difference of 10 percentage 
points or less between the scores of teachers 
and librarians was interpreted as constituting 





close agreement. Where the difference was 
ereater than that, the percentages for two 
other groups were considered: teachers hav- 
ing taught ten or more years and teachers 
having taught less than ten years, the assump- 
tion being that if the total percentage of 
younger teachers agreeing with librarians was 
greater than that of older teachers, the item 
might represent an area in which teacher atti- 
tudes are changing. 

The tabulation showed that on 15 of the 25 
items there was close agreement between 
teachers and librarians; that is, there was less 
than 11 per cent difference in the total per- 
centages of both groups. Over 90 per cent of 
the teachers and librarians agreed with the 
following eight statements: 

1. School librarians should be considered 
part of the school’s instructional staff. 

2. High school students should be given 
instruction in library skills. 

3. Librarians should help to direct stu- 
dents’ leisure reading. 

4. Librarians should keep teachers in- 
formed of new materials available for their 


use. 
5. Many teachers don’t use the library and 
its facilities effectively. 


e Mr. Walker is as- 
sociate professor of 
English education at 
the University of Il- 
linois, Urbana. 
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6. Instruction in effective use of the library 
should be given as part of a teacher’s in-ser- 
vice training. 

7. The library staff should include someone 
to help teachers prepare audiovisual aids. 

8. Teachers would use the library more 
eilectively if they knew more about what 
resources are available and how to locate 
them. 

The fact that there is nearly unanimous 
azreement among teachers and librarians on 
those items seems particularly significant 
since they reflect recognition and acceptance 
oT the librarian’s traditional role as teacher of 
library skills and informant of new materials, 
as well as his emerging role as active partici- 
pant in the school’s instructional program, 
including the direction of students’ leisure 
reading. The recognition that many teachers 
don’t use the library effectively and that they 
would if they knew more about it—coupled 
with recognition of the need for in-service 
training and the need for someone to help 
teachers prepare audiovisual aids—suggests 
acceptance of the idea that teachers should be 
both knowledgeable about and active partici- 
pants in the school’s library program. 

These three items received 80 to 90 per cent 
azreement from both teachers and librarians: 

l. Librarians should help students locate 
information required by teachers. 

2. Library work offers an effective means 
to individualize instruction. 

3. Librarians should consult teachers be- 





Faculty member at Farrer Junior High Schcol, Provo, 
Utah, a Knapp Project school, helps a student work- 
ing on a research unit in the library. 
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fore purchasing new books and audiovisual 
materials. 

Acceptance of the idea that librarians 
should help students locate information seems 
to indicate an awareness that with the great 
explosion of knowledge and the increasing 
complexity of storage and retrieval systems, 
students need considerable help. It also sug- 
gests a belief that the best use of a student’s 
time is not always in locating information but 
in using it. Recognition of library work as an 
effective means to individualize instruction 
appears to constitute endorsement of the cur- 
rent curricular trend toward greater individ- 
ualized study with the library as the research 
center. Agreement that teachers should be 
consulted before library purchases are made 
simply constitutes endorsement of what hap- 
pens in most schools, particularly in these two 
Knapp Project schools. 

Three of the remaining four items on which 
teachers and librarians were in close agree- 
ment are statements with which the majority 
of both groups disagreed: 

l. Classroom teachers should be required 
to spend time on a regular basis in the library 
working with students. 

2. The library and its resources are more 
essential to English and social studies than to 
other areas. 

3. The librarian should help students with 
the reading and writing assignments they do 
in the library. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the teachers and 60 
per cent of the librarians disagreed with the 
first statement; 66 per cent of both groups 
disagreed with the second; and 55 per cent of 
the teachers and 60 per cent of the librarians 
disagreed with the third. An interesting fact is 
that, while the disagreement was not unani- 
mous on any of the items, the greatest range 
of disagreement between the two groups was 
the 5 per cent difference on the third item. In- 
teresting, also, is the fact that though the ma- 
jority of teachers disagreed with the first and 
third statements, the majority was slight, 
which seems to indicate that there are many 
teachers who do believe they should be as- 
signed library duty and that librarians should 
help students with their reading and writing 
assignments. 

The last item on which teachers and li- 
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At Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, the library sends 
books to classrooms. At left, stu- 
dents and instructor examine a se- 
lection of books on etymology sent 
to their classroom from the school 
library. 


brarians agreed found both groups about 
evenly split, with 52 per cent of the teachers 
and 56 per cent of the librarians agreeing that 
the librarian’s main jobsis to store and locate 
information. Since other items on which 
teachers and librarians were in close agree- 
ment concerned the librarian’s taking a more 
active instructional role, the response to this 
item seems to indicate that a redefinition of 
the role of librarian is still in the making. 
There is little doubt that twenty years ago 
storing and locating information were consid- 
ered the school librarian’s main jobs, but 
today neither teachers nor librarians are so 
sure of that. 

On six of the remaining ten items there was 
a 10 to 20 per cent difference between the 
total percentages of teacher and librarian 
agreement: 

l. Audiovisual equipment and supplies 
should be kept in the library (teacher agree- 
ment, 80 per cent; librarian agreement, 100 
per cent). 

2. All of the library’s resources should be 
centered in one location (teacher agreement, 
62 per cent; librarian agreement, 44 per 
cent). 

3. The librarian should maintain an exten- 
sive teachers’ reference collection (teacher 
agreement, 94 per cent; librarian agreement, 
75 per cent). 

4. Regularly scheduled previews of new 
books and audiovisual materials should be 
held (teacher agreement, 86 per cent; librari- 





an agreement, 100 per cent). 

5. The librarian should distribute sets ef 
reference materials to individual classrooms 
when requested (teacher agreement, 87 per 
cent; librarian agreement, 100 per cent). 

6. The library should be open either in the 
evening, or on Saturday, or both (teacher 
agreement, 74 per cent; librarian agreement, 
59 per cent). 

As indicated, four of the six items were 
agreed with by at least 75 per cent of both 
teachers and librarians. The fact that a great- 
er percentage of librarians than teachers 
agreed that audiovisual equipment should be 
kept in the library might reflect the concern 
of most librarians for making libraries mult- 
media resource centers as well as for coord - 
nating the distribution and use of materials. 

The smaller percentage of librarians agree- 
ing that they should maintain extensive teach- 
ers’ reference collections probably reflects 
their knowledge of the cost involved in doing 
that and their feeling that school libraries 
exist primarily for student use. Few librarians 
would argue with the need for such collee- 
tions, but they might feel that the cost should 
be borne by the departments for which they 
are purchased. 

The difference between the 100 per cent l- 
brarian agreement and 86 per cent teacher 
agreement that regular previews of new mate- 
rials should be held is difficult to explain; but 
when percentages were figured for teachers 
with less than ten years’ experience and teach- 
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ers with ten or more years’ experience, they 
revealed that 89 per cent of the older teachers 
favored such previews as compared to only 80 
per cent of the younger teachers. The 
difference might be explained by the older 
teachers’ fears of “losing touch” with new de- 
velopments or the younger teachers’ confi- 
dence that their preparation wes recent 
enough to keep them “in touch.” The 100 per 
cent agreement by librarians probably indi- 
cates acceptance of this activity as a part of 
their job. 

When the 87 per cent figure for teachers 
agreeing with the idea that librarians should 
distribute sets of reference materials to class- 
rooms was analyzed by years of teaching ex- 
perience, the results showed that 96 per cent 
of the teachers with ten or more years’ ex er!- 
ence agreed with the idea as compared with 
only 79 per cent of the teachers with less than 
ten years’ experience. Younger teachers are 
apparently less sure than either older teachers 
or librarians that the librarian’s job includes 
bringing the library to them. Older teachers 
are also closer to the librarian’s view of hav- 
ing the library open in the evening or on Sat- 
urday than are younger-teachers. Only 58 per 
cent of the older teachers (compared to 55 
per cent of the librarians) endorsed the idea 
of evening and Saturday hours, while 89 per 
cent of the younger teachers endorsed it. 

The percentage of teachers agreeing that all 
of the library’s resources should be centered 
in one location was the same for both older 
and younger teachers—62 per cent, as com- 
pared with 44 per cent of the librarians. The 
difference in the percentage of agreement be- 
tween teachers and librarians on that issue 
might reflect the librarians’ belief that their 
resources are used most effectively when they 
are located where the immediate neec for 
them exists, which is in keeping with their 
willingness to distribute sets of materials to 
individual classrooms. 

The four items which found the greatest 
disagreement between teachers and librarians 
were these: 

1. Librarians should help students select 
research topics (teacher agreement, 56 per 
cent; librarian agreement, 88 per cent). 

2. The librarian ought to establish separate 
resource centers equipped with pertinent 
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equipment and supplies for every academic 
area (teacher agreement, 75 per cent; librari- 
an agreement, 44 per cent). 

3. Librarians should visit classes and give 
book talks (teacher agreement, 63 per cent; 
librarian agreement, 88 per cent). 

4. Room libraries are more effective than 
resource centers or a central library (teacher 
agreement, 25 per cent; librarian agreement, 
0 per cent). 

Significantly, only one item, that dealing 
with resource centers, found the majority of 
librarians disagreeing with the majority of 
teachers. The fact that the item stated “for 
every academic area” could explain the low 
44 per cent agreement by librarians. Librari- 
ans might also be concerned about the 
amount of duplication such a system of 
resource centers requires if the main collec- 
tion is to be maintained effectively. The 
breakdown by years of experience found the 
younger teachers closer to librarians (68 per 
cent) than the older teachers (88 per cent). 

Younger teachers were also in closer agree- 
ment with the librarians on the issue of li- 
brarians’ helping students select research top- 
ics, 66 per cent, as compared to 45 per cent 
for older teachers. The difference could signi- 
fy the changing attitude toward the role of 
librarian as a more active participant in the 
work which students do in the library. The 88 
per cent librarian agreement with that item as 
well as with the item stating that they should 
visit classes and give book talks seems to indi- 
cate that librarians are eager to keep tradi- 
tional duties as well as to accept new ones. 
Giving book talks has long been considered 
part of the librarian’s job, and the great ma- 
jority of librarians still consider it so. 

The overwhelming disagreement by both 
teachers and librarians that room libraries 
are more effective than resource centers or a 
central library seems to constitute recognition 
that the explosion of knowledge, coupled with 
the emphasis on individualized instruction in 
today’s schools, makes the concept of room 
libraries obsolete. Considering only the En- 
glish teachers in this study, only 8 per cent of 
them agreed that room libraries are more 
effective than the alternatives offered, and, in 
the past, English teachers have championed 
the concept of room libraries. 
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Conclusions 


The results of this study appear to support 
the notion that teachers and librarians in 
these two Knapp Project schools are in agree- 
ment regarding the role of a librarian, the re- 
lationship of teacher to librarian, and the or- 
ganization of the library. On only two of the 
25 items did the majority of teachers disagree 
with the majority of librarians, both of them 
dealing with the location of library resources. 

The response of both groups to those items 
indicates some conflict and uncertainty in 
their own feelings. On the one hand, 62 per 
cent of the teachers agreed that all of the 
library’s resources should be centered in one 
location, and on the other hand, 75 per cent 
agreed that separate resource centers should 
be established. Only 49 per cent of the librari- 
ans agreed that all the resources should be 
centered in one location, but only 44 per cent 
agreed that separate resource centers should 
be established for every academic area. The 
issue of centralization vs. decentralization of 
library resources appears to be very unsettled 
at this time. Perhaps, recognizing the value of 
both extensive central collections and separate 
resource center collections, both teachers and 
librarians hesitate to make a clear-cut deci- 
sion in favor of one or the other. 

On the role of librarian there is very little 
disagreement among librarians and teachers. 
Both groups seem willing to accept a broad 
definition of the role, including active direc- 
tion and participation in the work students 
are assigned to do in the library. Teachers 
with less than ten years’ experience and li- 
brarians are in closer agreement on the issues 
involved in the expanded role of librarian 
than are older teachers, but even older teach- 
ers are in agreement with the librarian-as-ac- 
tive-teacher concept. Librarians, perhaps more 
than teachers, see the change in their role as 
addition of duties rather than change in du- 
ties. They see themselves taking a more active 
teaching role while continuing such tradition- 
al services as giving book talks. 

Both teachers and librarians strongly agree 
that teachers need more knowledge regarding 
effective use of the library’s resources and 
that the librarian shares the responsibility for 
helping them get that knowledge, probably 
through in-service training programs. Both 





Mrs. Mary S. Hales, instructional clerk at the Farrer Junior 
High School library, looks over some of the items on the 
professional shelves that have been added to the 
library. 


groups also agree that librarians should con- 
sult teachers before purchasing new materials 
and equipment. The regularly scheduled pre- 
views of new materials which were endorsed 
by teachers and librarians could be used 
effectively either before purchase or after pur- 
chase as a way of suggesting effective use of 
the materials. 

Good library programs depend on coopera- 
tion and agreement between teachers and li- 
brarians concerning what they are trying to 
do separately and collectively. Such coopera- 
tion and agreement apparently exist at Oak 
Park and River Forest High School and at 
Roosevelt High School. In both schools, 
teachers and librarians have worked hard to 
achieve the understanding they have—it 
didn’t just happen. Other schools can achieve 
the same results by deciding what kind of a 
library program they want and enlisting the 
help of both teachers and librarians in achiev- 
ing it. 

Success is apt to depend on the quality and 
leadership provided by librarians. They are 
the ones who must lead, for they are the ones 
who ultimately must be held responsible for 
initiating and carrying out changes in their 
role as librarians, their relationship to 


teachers, and the management of resources. 
eee 
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1968 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, Florida, 
January 8-13 


The Americana Hotel will serve as headquarters 
for the ALA 1968 Midwinter Meeting. Exhibits, 
registration, staff offices, and many of the meet- 
ings, including the Council sessions and the gen- 
eral program, will be located there. 


Hotel Reservations 


A list of hotels selected for the use of delegates 
appears on page 983 with rates. All rates quoted 
are on the European Plan (without meals) and 
will be in effect five days prior to and five days 
following the official meeting dates. Rates are 
quoted for the room and not per person, and all 
rooms will be assigned on a first-come, first-served 
basis. A drawing showing the location of hotels 
within the meeting area is on page 983. 

Please use the postcard on the back cover to 
make your reservation, giving all the information 
requested. The Americana Hotel will act as our 
Housing Bureau, and all reservations in the par- 
ticipating hotels must be cleared through the 
Americana. After clearance, reservations will be 
confirmed direct to delegates by the assigned 
hotels. The first choice of hotels wil be honored 
as long as the rooms are available; after that, 
rooms will be assigned according to the second 
and third choices indicated on the postcard, and 
when they are exhausted, assignment will be 
made in one of the remaining hotels on the list. 
Delegates wishing accommodations in a kotel not 
listed should contact the specific hotel directly. 

Reservation requests will be accepted begin- 
ning immediately and up to December 11, 1967. 
Any reservations received after that date cannot 
be guaranteed at the Americana or participating 
hotels. Unless otherwise notified, reservations will 
be held until 6:00 p.m. of the day indicated for 
arrival. Cancellations or any changes in reser- 
vations should be made directly with the hotel 
that has been assigned, not with the Americana 
or ALA headquarters. 


Registration 


There will be no advance registration for the 
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Midwinter Meeting. Registration of delegates 
will begin at the Americana Hotel on Sunday, 
January 7, at 7:30 p.m. Fees are $2 daily or $5 
for the entire week. 


Exhibits 


For the first time in its history, ALA will in- 
clude commercial exhibits in conjunction with 
the Midwinter Meeting. Because of limited space, 
the Miami Beach exhibits will be restricted to 
library supplies and manufacturers of furniture 
—stacks, copiers, printers, catalog cards, book 
covers, etc. In 1969, the exhibits will include 
suppliers of items that make up a library collec- 
tion—books, films, slides, records, review ser- 
vices, book wholesalers, prebinders, etc. This 
policy of alternating exhibits by type will be in 
effect for all future Midwinter Meetings where 
exhibits are planned. 


Meetings 


Open meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, January 10, 10:00 A.M., and on 
Thurday, January 11, 2:00 p.m. An information 
meeting of Council and the Executive Board 
will be held on Wednesday, January 10, 8:30 A.M. 
An open general program is being considered for 
presentation on Wednesday evening, January 11. 
Details of both the Council sessions and the gen- 
eral program will be announced in the Decem- 
ber issue of the ALA Bulletin. The Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee will meet on 
Saturday, January 6, from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. and 
at 8:30 p.m.; on Sunday, January 7, from 9:00 
A.M. to 12:00 noon and at 2:00 P.M. 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
on Monday, January 8, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 P.M.; 
Tuesday, January 9, 2:00 p.m.; Thursday, Janu- 
ary 11, 10:00 a.m.; and Friday, January 12, 10:00 
A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 

The week’s activities will include the regular 
working meetings of committees and boards of 
official ALA units. 
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International Federation 


by Robert A. Harte 


FID (Fédération Internationale de Docu- 
mentation) was founded in Brussels, Belgium, 
on September 2, 1895, as the Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie (IIB). The founders, 
Otlet and La Fontaine, conceived it as an 
agency to foster a worldwide approach to bib- 
liography, resting on a concept of the univer- 
sality of knowledge. FID thus stands as lineal 
descendant of one of the oldest international 
nongovernmental organizations, becoming a 
federation in 1924 and assuming its present 
name in 1938. 

Initially, the organization concentzated on 
establishing a comprehensive world bibliogra- 
phy for which the Universal Decimal Clas- 
sification (UDC), based on the Dewey Daci- 
mal Classification, was developed. By the end 
of World War I, work on the bibliography, 
which had grown to a file of about 14 million 
cards, was stopped but the continued develop- 
ment of UDC and other bibliographic tools 
has remained prominent in the FID brogram. 

Indeed, during the years 1928-59, FID 
concentrated almost exclusively on the en- 
largement and refinement of UDC, fostering 
the preparation and encouraging the publica- 
tion of editions in a number of Western Euro- 
pean languages and initiating work on edi- 
tions in Eastern European languages and Jap- 
anese. At the same time, however, evidences 
of broader interest became apparent with the 
publication of a manual on document repro- 
duction and selection in 1953 and annual 
Document Reproduction Surveys since 1954. 


e Mr. Harte, the official United States delegate 
to the International Federation for Documenta- 
tion, is the executive officer of the American So- 
ciety of Biological Chemists, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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for Documentation 


In 1959 there was a substantial restatement 
of the FID program, expanding and defining 
its scope to cover literally all branches of in- 
formation and communication technics. This 
restatement was especially timely and note- 
worthy since it took cognizance of the dra- 
matic changes which characterized the post- 
war, post-sputnik era. 

Limitation of resources effectively preclud- 
ed the full implementation of the enlarged 
program, while at the same time it became 
evident that other international organizations 
were laboring in the same vineyards. Conse- 
quently a reorganization of the FID program 
and structure was proposed by an ad hoc 
committee and adopted provisionally by the 
1965 General Assembly. Definitive approval 
was given by the 1966 General Assembly, 
after which revised statutes were received 
without objections by the Belgian Ministry of 
Justice and have completed the procedures 
required for a Royal Decree and publication 
in the Moniteur belge. 

Under the revised statutes, there are two 
categories of members with voting rights in 
the General Assembly—national members and 
associate members. The former, being organi- 
zations representative of documentation activ- 
ities in their respective countries, presently 
number 42; the latter are international orga- 
nizations active in the field of documentation 
of which there are currently three on the FID 
roster. 

In addition to the voting member cat- 
egories above, there are three classes of non- 
voting members—national associates, affili- 
ates, and honorary fellows. The first of these 
is reserved for organizations in developing 
countries which are considering joining FID 
as national members. Affiliates are organiza- 
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tions or individuals wishing to identify with 
FiD because of their interest in its objectives. 
Honorary fellows are persons who have been 
recognized by Council as having attained spe- 
cial distinction. 

Ultimate responsibility for FID is vested in 
its General Assembly which, beginning in 


1968, will meet regularly in even numbered. 


years. Between General Assemblies, manage- 
ment responsibility resides in an elected 
Council whose Executive Committee consists 
of the president, the two vice-presidents, and 
the treasurer. Officers and Councilors do not 
serve as representatives of their respective na- 
tional members, but are elected in thier own 
rights to serve in the interests of FID. 

FID is supported primarily through income 
derived from the subventions of its national 
members, other membership fees, sale of 
publications, and contracts with other agen- 
cies, e.g., Unesco. Currently its operations are 
at the approximate rate of $100,000 per year. 
The dues of national members are determined 
by following essentially the Unesco formula. 

The objectives of the federation are spelled 
out in its new statutes as follows: 

l. To group internationally organizations 
and individuals interested in the problems of 
documentation and to coordinate their efforts; 

2. To promote the study, organization, and 
practice of documentation in all its branches 
and forms and to create an international net- 
work of documentation; 

3. To establish guiding principles for the 
member organizations in their work; 

4, To organize the exchange of information 
relevant to the work of member organiza- 
tions; 

5. To convene international or other con- 
ferences dealing with the problems of docu- 
mentation; - 

6. To publish, sell, and distribute periodi- 
cal and nonperiodical publications dealing 
with documentation; 

7. To cooperate with other international 
organizations concerned with related sub- 
jects; 

8. To study the training of documentalists 
and related professional problems; 

9. To take such other legal and appropriate 
measures as may be conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects. 

In their implementation, a number of com- 


mittees, each of which is housed within a 
framework supplied by a national member, 
play pivotal roles. Committee chairmen have 
the opportunity to work together and with 
Council, both informally and through two 
formal mechanisms. Regular Council meetings 
normally include program sessions in which 
the committee chairmen participate, and there 
is also a conference board of committee 
chairmen, headed by the president, which. 
meets during each FID conference. - 

FID holds regular annual meetings, called 
conferences, at which Council meets and com- 
mittees convene in working sessions. In addi- 
tion, there are larger, open congresses, special 
meetings convened by committees, and joint 
meetings organized by FID together with 
other international organizations. In the re- 
cent past such meetings included the 1963 re- 
gjonal meeting in Stockholm, the 1965 con- 
gress in Washington, and the 1965 meeting of 
FID-CR in Elsinore. | 

The several committees are variously ad- 
vanced on programs which have, in some in- 
stances, already led to useful substantive ad- 
vances in documentation. For example, valu- 
able by-products of the meetings and activi- 
ties of the Classification Research Committee 
are its series of continuing reports and surveys 
on classification research. The Central Clas- 
sification Committee, on the other hand, has 
actively supported programs which have effec- 
tively demonstrated that modern computers 
can be programed to mechanize UDC sched- 
ules. The Technical Information for Industry 
Committee has embarked on a survey aimed 
to provide composited lists of the most impor- 
tant technical journals in each of the coop- 
erating member nations. Under the auspices 
of the training of Documentalists Committee, 
a préliminary survey of educational and 
training facilities in a number of member na- 
tions has already appeared -and is currently 
being updated and expanded. 

Since the middle fifties, FID has prospered 
under the farsighted leadership of Alexander 
King (1955-62) and Burton W. Adkinson 
(1962-65). The advances which were inaugu- 
rated in their administrations will be substan- 
tially furthered as the membership in FID ex- 
pands and its pivotal role in the international 
scene is more ‘sharply defined through the 
efforts of the current officers and staff. 
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The FID program also includes the concept 
af regional commissions, one of which, for 
Central and South America (FID-CLA), has 
embarked on a program of successful meet- 
ings. 

Pivotal in the thinking of the leaders of 
FID is-the notion of concentration of effort 
tnrough international cooperation. To help 
accomplish this, FID enjoys consultative sta- 
tis in a number of important internatioral 
crganizations, including the Economic and 
Social Council of the U.N. (ECOSOC), the 
Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQ), 
tag International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), the International Organization for 
“Standardization (ISO), the U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unes- 
cc), and the World Meteorological O-ganiza- 
tion (WMO) and is a member of several 
cthers, including the International Federation 
cf Library Associations (IFLA). 

U.S. adherence since 1960 is through the 
IWational Academy of Sciences—Naticnal Re- 


Recommended for Libraries 


REALITY AND MAN: An Essay in the 

Metaphysics of Human Nature 

S. L. Frank 

Foreword by Georges Florovsky 
Frank, twice exiled, once from Soviet Russia, 
and once from Nazi Germany, has attempted in this 
book to reexamine man’s position in the universe... . 
Mr. Frank writes clearly and succinctly, and theo- 
logians particularly will find his studies and conclu- 
sions intriguing. Recommended for religious collec- 
tions.’’—Library Journal, 3/15/67. 
(A Taplinger Publishing Company book) $5.00 


Distributed by 
Taplinger Publishing Go 


29 East 10th Street New York 10003 


“Mr. 








search Council, the president of which has 
created a U.S. National Committee for FID 
(USNC-FID} to advise him on matters re- 
lated to FID. The present chairman of this 
committee is Foster E. Mohrhardt, director of 
the National Agricultural Library. During the 
period 1949-60, U.S. adherence was accom- 
plished through the American Documentation 
Institute. 

At the present time, USNC-FID consists of 
ten members nominated by national organiza- 
tions, such as the American Library Associa- 
tion, Special Libraries Association, American 
Chemical Society, Council of Biology Editors, 
Modern Language Association, American In- 
stitute of Physics, Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology, and 
American Documentation Institute; five mem- 
bers nominated by federal agencies, such as 
Library of Congress, National Library of 
Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission, Na- 
tional Aeronautical and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Defense; and five 
members at large (currently one vacancy ex- 
ists). The secretariat for USNC-FID is pro- 
vided by the National Academy of Sciences. 
Committee operations, including the U.S. sub- 
vention to FID and travel required for par- 
ticipation by the U.S. in FID activities, are 
funded by the academy out of monies pro- 
vided by the National Science Foundation. 

FID publications include the monthly FID 
News Bulletin, of which volume seventeen is 
currently appearing and a number of other 
important publications described in the 1967 
catalog which is available on request at no 
charge from the secretariat, International 
Federation for Documentation, 7 Hofweg, 
The Hague, Netherlands. oe 





“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 











«American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for ou~ Bro- ATE 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from cny one of the BULLETIN 


hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of cur outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


‘‘Promptness Is A Tradition With MeõSregor” 


and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Spare, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 


` MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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by Gladys T. Piez 
PROGRAM EXTENDED 


Again, for another year, the Council on Li- 
brary Resources is continuing its support of the 
Library Technology Program in two ways. First, 
it has granted the operating funds requested to 
finance LTP from September 1, 1967-August 31, 
1968. Second, LTP may submit proposals for 
work in standardization, testing, or development 
from time to time for consideration by the Coun- 
cil. Funding of the research work will be in con- 
trast to previous years when the Council allocated 
a sum of money for LTP’s research program 
from which individual projects were then ap- 
proved. 

The year ahead will make the ninth year in 
which the Council has provided either all or by 
far the greatest part of LTP’s funds. 


FREE TO LIBRARIANS 


CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial scope of new periodicals. 
Cumulative index, arranged alphabetically and by 
subject, provides instant location of any listing in 
current volume. Annual subscription $7.50 ($8.50 
foreign). Write today for free current issue and 
complete details. 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 


New sets OF LITERART PRINTS 


1” x 17” Black and White 
iHustrations of great works of literature suitable for display in 
classroom and library. 

Reliable 


Authentic 
To be published in Fall 1967: 
SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE THEATER 


Unique 


SOPHOCLES’ OEDIPUS REX 
ARISTOPHANES’ WASPS 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE 


{See catalog for full information 
on prices, # plates per set) 


Many other sets available. For the fully illustrated catalog, 


n= i YORKE STUDIO 


62 Kramer St. Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 





BINDING STANDARDS 


The three provisional binding standards de- 
veloped during a recent LTP program (see May 
and July-August issues of the Bulletin) —on open- 
ability, durability, and workmanship—were ap- 
proved as ALA standards by the ALA Council 
on June 30. These standards are published in 
Development of Performance Standards for Bind- 
ing Used in Libraries, Phase II, LTP Publica- 
tion No. 10, sold by the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment for $3. 

These standards are also being considered for 
approval as USA Standards by Subcommittee 16, 
Bookbinding, of USASI Committee 239. 

The first step librarians should take to imple- 
ment these standards is for them to specify in 
their bid forms and orders to publishers and 
binders that the bindings they are to receive 
must meet these performance standards for open- 
ability and workmanship and the appropriate 
level of use of the Durability Standard. The li- 
brarian can direct the publisher and binder to 
LTP for information as to how they can test their 
bindings for compliance with the standards spe- 
cified. Once librarians have accepted the stand- 
ards and are insisting on compliance with them, 
more facilities for testing should become available. 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 





brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


A C. Me Gurg & Co. 


SINGE 1844 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, 111. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 
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The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching and enrich 
public programs are listed in the New, 1967 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Authorifative-Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.50 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept, ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 


Library 
Machine 


PRINTS ` 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small-- row print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct prize. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 19 Chicaga40 








Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for | 
ALL LIBRARIES 
w 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about ‘cur 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


x 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. . 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


x 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since «1886 
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CONSERVATION MANUAL 


Manuscript for the pamphlet, “Cleaning and 
Preserving Bindings and Related Materials,” 
has gone to the printers. LTP expects to be able 
to announce the price and publication date in 
this space in the October issue. This pamphlet 
is the first one of a series which together will 
comprise a manual on the conservation of library 
materials. 





A TABLE-TOP READER accommodating all Recor- 
dak, COSATI, and DOD microfiche formats and 
sizes up to 444 X 7% inches has been announced. 
by Eastman Kodak Co. The Select-O-Matic 
Reader, Model PFCS, has a preprinted, plastic 
index locater card on the front of the unit. The 
card is used as a guide for locating the desired 
image on the screen. The microfiche is inserted 
by hand into a transparent protective holder and 
moved to a stop along the bottom edge. By mov- 
ing the index knob pointer to desired frame on 
the index card, any selected frame is shown on 
the screen. The holder maintains the film in con- 
stant focus and helps protect the microfiche 
against scratching, abrasion, or damage. For ad- 
ditional information contact Business Systems 
Markets Division, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


+ * * 


POSITIVE FILM transparencies for overhead pro- 
jection can be prepared quickly, using the new 
Sure-Rite 39000 Instant Transparency Film. 
Film is fed into any thermal process copying 
machine with the original of the material to be 
projected, and the film emerges as a sharp clear 
film copy, according to the manufacturer. No 
intermediate steps are necessary, and no fluids 
are used; The weight of the film makes mount- 
ing unnecessary. For sample and price informa- 
tion write American Stencil Mfg. Co., 4290 
Holly St., Denver 80216. 


+ + F 
A NEW SUPER 8 movie projector with profes- 
sional optical sound and cartridge-loading film 


has been announced by the Commercial and 
Educational Division of Technicolor, Ine. Called 
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the Technicolor 1000, the new projector is de- 
signed for complete convenience and portabil- 
ity. It uses an instant cartridge-loading system, 
weighs 18 Ibs., and is 1444” long, 11” wide, 
and 814” high. Cartridges come in two sizes, 
10 and 30 minutes long. Films are in a continu- 
ous loop and never need threading or rewind- 
ing. The projector turns off automatically at 
the end of the film or can be turned off by the 
“stop” button. Controls also include focus, vol- 
ume, and picture framing. A speaker is built 
into the projector, facing the audience. There 
are no external speakers, but provision is made 
for remote speaker or headphones if desired. 
For literature write Technicolor, 1300 Frawley 
Drive, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92627. 


+ it ž 


DECORATIVE INTERIOR coatings which also retard 
fire have been perfected, according to their 
manufacturer, Baltimore Paint and Chemical 
Corp. The coatings, it is claimed, make every 
interior surface a virtual firewall when attacked 
by fire. Coatings are applied as is paint to any 
type surface. For further information write the 
manufacturer in Baltimore, 21230. 


A NEW TYPE SHELV- 
ING, “rest-on-wall,” for 
displaying books has 
been announced by 
Albert Voigt Indus- 
tries, Inc. The new 
shelving rests against 
any wall surface and 
requires no fasten- 
ing. Its design, a 
cantilevered foot- 
piece, directs the 
center of gravity to 
the vertical surface of the wall. The more weight 
placed on the shelves of the unit, the more 
securely it is held in place, according to Voigt. 
“Rest-on-wall” hardware uprights are of satin 
black finished steel with tempered aluminum 
extrusion facings in choice of clear or black 
satin anodized finishes. Support arms are die 
cast aluminum and are in a satin black finish. 
Arms are available in 8”, 10”, or 12” depths, 
as well as a 17° down-slant support arm to be 
used with a 16” deep magazine shelf. For fur- 
ther information write manufacturer at 21 Voigt 
Dr., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801. 
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FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching and en- 
rich public programs are listed in the New, 1967 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative-Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 


| 
Chiang’s Now Model . | Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus now features in stoncil and new ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented + Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “On Approval” Invited 


Ordor now directly from the inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 


ttractive——-Unique 
LOW COST PERIODICAL 


AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
F. O. B. St. Louis 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
2 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 
FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 


with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS, MO, 63130 
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LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $575 to $715 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in a growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
Recruitment Division, Room 1004A, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, California 
90012. 
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INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
dexers on the following periodical and 
book indexes—-APPLIED SCIENCE & TECH- 
NOLOGY INDEX, ART INDEX and STAN- 
DARD CATALOG. 


Applicants for the periodical indexes 
should be able to assign subject headings 
to articles in current journals. It is desirable 
that applicants for STANDARD CATALOG 
have cataloging experience. Applicants for 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
and ART INDEX should have some subject 
background. Salary will depend on quali- 
fications and experience. and will be re- 
viewed annually. Many Company benefits 
such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, ete. 5 
days, 35 hour week, 


Applications should be addressed to: 


Office of Personne! Administration 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
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Regional Director—Metropolitan Toronto Library Board 


Applications are invited for the position of Regional Director of Library Services for the 
Metropolitan Toronto Library Board. Applicants should hold a degree from an accredited Library 
School and have extensive experience in library administration at a senior level including staff super- 
vision, policy and decision making and some public relations. 


The successful applicant will direct the operations and development of the largest public library 
reference collection in Canada and will be required to develop other regional services such as order- 
ing, cataloguing, and processing ard modern information retrieval systems. Applicants must have a 


proven ability to work co-operatively on a senior level with others, as liaison and co-operative activity 
will be a major responsibility of this position 


Metropolitan Toronto with a population of 1,800,000 is the fastest growing area in Canada and 
this position will present a challenge to the successful applicant. Salary and fringe benefits will be 
commensurate with this position, and the experience and qualifications of the applicant appointed, 


Applications giving a complete professional history should be addressed to: 


MR. K. S. GREGORY, CHAIRMAN, 
Metropolitan Toronto Library Board, 
C/O SIMCOE HALL, 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 

TORONTO 5, CANADA 
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LIBRARIANS 
CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


The position of Chief Librarian for 
the South Eastern Saskatchewan Re- 
gional Library denotes long hours, ini- 
tiative, tact, enthusiasm, professional 
skills and administrative ability. It re- 
quires a librarian with seven years pro- 
fessional library or related administra- 
tive experience. It offers an enthusiastic 
library board and a minimum salary of 
$10,000—negotiable according to quali- 
fications and library experience. Work 
involves overseeing library service for 
70,000 people living in a 25,000 square 
mile area. Headquarters is in Weyburn, 


Saskatchewan. 


A Deputy Librarian is also required. 
Minimum of five years professional ex- 
perience. Salary: $8,400 with annual 
6% increments. 


Positions also available for two 
Branch Supervisors. Salary: $6,000 with 
annual 6% increments. Limited educa- 
tional leave, cumulative sick leave, a 
month’s holiday and other competitive 
fringe benefits. All positions require 
B.A., B.L.S. 


Inquiries and applications: 


Chairman, Box 550, Weyburn, 


Saskatchewan. 





FOR SALE 


SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes. Granger: Essay & 
General Literature. Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 
St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastches- 
ter, N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, Il. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with these Color-Sound 
filmstrips with recordings in art, English, home eco- 
nomics, library science, pure science, and social 
studies. Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 
140 N. Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook, an Aus- 
tralian book on how to avoid unemployment, etc. 
Bound $2 to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales (U.K.), 
Australia. 

GERMAN avant-garde publications. A wide range 
of experimental work from excellent and very active 
young publishers, available exclusively through 
Something Else Press, Inc., 160 Fifth Ave. New 
York 10010, Ask for catalog. 
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STEIN’S The Making of Americans, the famous 
axpatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edi-ion, cloth- 
pound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 160 
Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 


WANTED 


Used card catalog case, 30-60 drawers. Berkshire 
christian College, Lenox, Mass. 01240. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

east 
REFERENCE Zibrarian: To work in our central 
-ibrary in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 50% 
of the time working directly with the public, 50% of 
“he time developing interlibrary loan system, refer- 
ance services, and selecting books. One and one-half 
sours from New York City. A special position cre- 
ated under an LSCA Grant, 35-hour week, usual 
ringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, kased 
on experience. Minimum of 2 years experience fol- 
-owing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Har- 
zis, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North 
5t, Box 606, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel: 914-DI 


3-2561. - 

REFERENCE librarian to work in central Hbrary 
of 3-county system, serving the public, answerinz in- 
quiries from 24 member libraries, seleczing books 
“or and maintaining nonfiction collection. College 
community on Lake Champlain in Adirondack 
Mountains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school or N.Y. state certifi- 
cate. Appointment possible at 2 levels and within 
ranges depending on qualifications: 2 years experience 
$7000-$8500; up to 2 years, $6200-—$7200. 3714-hour 
week, state retirement, and health insurence pdans. 
Send resume to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Cliaton- 
PE Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
12901. 

CHILDREN’S and reference librarians needed for 
zapidly growing Long Island community presently 
serving population of 60,000. Plans for 40,000-foot 
building expansion under way. Good opportunity to 
develop book collection and services. New York Civil 
Service certification requirements. Appointment and 
salary dependent upon background and experience. 
Junior librarians, $7000-$7600; senior librarians, 
38000-$9500; plus liberal fringe benefits. Apply 
Joris B, Lewis, Asst. Dir., Public Library, Brent- 
wood, N.Y. 11717. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, main library to continue 
programs and develop new ones to serve avid young 
readers. New enlarged children’s department teing 
zuilt. Senior librarian, minimum 2 years experience 
in children’s work to head department. Salary 
37100-$8600 depending on experience. Junio” li- 
orarian, salary $6600-$7850 depending on experi- 
ence. MLS degree, liberal staff benefits including 
=ully paid retirement benefits, 4-week vacatior, 12 
said holidays, and cumulative sick leave co 96 days. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, 1735 
Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

CHILDREN’S ibrarian to conduct active program 
in a growing library that is beginning to plan for a 
new building. MLS required, no experience nzces- 
sary. Appointment can be made within rangs of 
36408 to $7608 with annual increments of $300. 
35-hour week and 4-week vacation. Position zpen 
September 1. Vineland is a city of 45,000 one hour’s 
drive from Philadelphia and the shore resorts. Send 
resume to Joanne T. Greenspun, Dir., Free Public 
Library, Vineland, N.J., 08360. 
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COORDINATOR, 3 town libraries, head librarian 
of 1. University community having historic interests 
and sea resort attractions. 5th-year degree and expe- 
rience required. Salary $8500. Write D. H. Thomas, 
Briar Lane, Kingston, R.I. 02881. 

FITCHEURG Youth Library, recognized as a 
leader in library service to children, seeks a new li- 
brarian. Responsibilities include directing services to 
children carried out from the youth library and 
bookmobile and coordinating these with services 
from the new adult library. MLS and some appropri- 
ate experience required. Salary $7150~$8150, Write 
to Aurthr Kissner, Chief Ln., Publie Library, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

REFERENCE librarian, central library and two 
branches in residential town 6 miles west of Bos- 
ton. Minimum requirements include bachelor’s de- 
gree plus training and/or experience. All profession- 
al benefits. Send resume including salary require- 
ments to Joseph J. Schmuch, Ln., Belmont Memorial 
Library, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

LIBRARY director needed. Residential, industrial 
town of 15,000. Large, air-conditioned building. Ex- 
cellent working conditions. State civil service and 
maximum fringe benefits. MLS degree, but would 
consider person lacking full qualifications if he or 
she can complete qualifications on job. Write Mrs. 
Robert Van Orden, Free Public Library, Dover, N.J. 

ASSISTANT director. A new position to assist di- 
rector in administrating main library and two 
branches in Elmont, Long Island, adjacent to New 
York City. A new building expansion program 
started June 1967. Minimum administrative experi- 
ence 4 years. New York State certification. Salary 
$8500-$10,500. Liberal staff benefits including fully 
paid retirement benefits, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid 
holidays, and cumulative sick leave to 96 days. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, 1735 
Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, N.Y. 11003. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for Swampscott Public 
Library. Beautiful sea-coast residential town about 9 
miles north of Boston. Salary range $5748 to $7030. 
Paid vacation, Blue Cross, retirement plan. MLS and 
experience required. Write Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, Swampscott, Mass. 

ASSISTANT director to participate in various as- 
pects of administration and service in 3-county sys- 
tem serving 24 member libraries and operating 2 
bookmobiles in college community on Lake Cham- 
plain in Adirondack Mountains 60 miles from 
Montreal. MSLS from ALA-accredited library school 
or N.Y. state certificate; 6 years experience, 
$9000-$11,000, appointment possible within range 
depending on qualifications, 3744-hour week, state re- 
tirement, and health insurance plans. Send resume to 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening. MLS required 
plus 3 years experience. Salary range $7215 to $8658 
dependent on qualifications. Good benefits and work- 
ing conditions. 35-hour week. Apply Dorothy Drys- 
dale, Asst. Ln., Publie Library, 500 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06103. 

ADMINISTRATIVE reference assistant in central 
reference department, staff of 16, with responsibility 
for maintaining the collection in business/econom- 
ics, science/technology, or choice of subject field. 
MLS required. Usual fringe benefits. Salary range 
$7222.80-$8736.00. Apply to Francis P. Keough, 
ae, City Library, 220 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
01103. 

CHILDREN’S coordinator to develop programs for 
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avid young readers for main library and two branch- 
es on Long Island adjacent to New York City, Mini- 
mum 2 years children’s experience after MLS de- 
gree, Excellent book budget, free hand in developing 
services. Salary $8000-$9750 depending on experi- 
ence. Liberal staff benefits including fully paid state 
retirement benefit. Apply Director Edward H. Fen- 
ner, Public Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

CATALOGING department head. Available imme- 
diately. Must be library school graduate with a mini- 
mum of 5-7 years experience and able to direct the 
activities of a department of 12 people. Should have 
working knowledge of the Library of Congress clas- 
sification. Present collection contains slightly over 
500,000 volumes and an annual book budget of 
$125,000. Assistant cataloger. As a result of changing 
over to Library of Congress classification. An addi- 
tional position is available for an individual with LC 
experience. Salaries for both positions commensurate 
with ability and experience. 39-hour week. Employee 
benefits include 20 days vacation after 1 year’s ser- 
vice, paid Blue Cross-Physicians Service and major 
medical coverage, sick leave after 6 month’s service, 
9 paid holidays a year, an optional retirement pro- 
gram after 1 year’s service. The library is also under 
social security. Send resume and inquiries to Frank 
L. Hannaway, Pers. Ofir., Public Library, 150 Em- 
pire St., Providence 02903. 

TEMPLE University Library, Philadelphia, has 
openings for two bibliographers, one in the humani- 
ties and one in the social sciences. Beginning salary 
to $9240, depending upon background and experi- 
ence. Languages and relevant experience essential. 
Apply to Office of the Director, Temple University 
Library, Philadelphia 19122. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Position available at one 
of the busiest branches of our system. Present build- 
ing expansion will double the size of the facility and 
the collection. Branch located in a middle income 
locale and offers a challenge and an opportunity to 
develop professionally. Must have graduated from an 
accredited library school and have had 1-3 years 
experience. Salary open. Employees benefits include 
20 days vacation after 1 year’s service, paid Blue 
Cross-Physicians Service and major medical cover- 
age, sick leave after 6 month’s service, 9 paid holi- 
days a year, an optional retirement program after 1 
year’s service. The library is also under social securi- 
ty. Send resume and inquiries to Frank L. Hanna- 
way, Pers. Ofir., Public Library, 150 Empire St. 
Providence 02903. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. To supervise busy juve- 
nile department in a New Jersey area library with 
many possibilities for expansion of services. Library 
degree required. Salary $6000-$9000, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Medical-Surgical paid by employer. Regular incre- 
ments. 4-week vacation. Residential community of 
28,000 with a high educational level. Area serves 
232,000. Write Mrs. Esther B. Fishler, Dir., Ridge- 
hee Library, 125 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 
HEAD librarian: public library in a city of 
100,000 located 50 miles south of Boston. Library de- 
gree required as well as 4 years of library experi- 
ence, some of which has been in an administrative 
capacity, Staff of 24 and 9 pages. Book collection 
over 200,000 and 1 branch library. Starting salary of 
$9500 to $11,000 in annual increments of $500. Good 
fringe benefits including sick leave and paid vaca- 
tion. Colleges in area. Send application and resume 


to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Fall River, 
Mass. 02720. 

BUSINESS, industry, & science department head. 
Excellent and challenging position will be available 
to head a rapidly expanding department caught in 
the “information explosion.” Collection contains over 
60,000 volumes, periodicals, special collections deal- 
ing with printing and textile, and specialized ser- 
vices such as trade and industrial directories, finan- 
cial and investment services, patents. Also serves as 
a selective depository for government documents and 
as Public Library Resource Center for books, materi- 
als, and consulting service under State Aid program. 
Must have graduated from an accredited library 
school and have 5-10 years experience, some ad- 
ministrative. Salary open. Employees benefits include 
20 days vacation after 1 year’s service, paid Blue 
Cross-Physicians Service and major medical cover- 
age, sick leave after 6 month’s service, 9 paid holi- 
days a year, an optional retirement program after ] 
year’s service. The library is also under social securi- 
ty. Send resume and inquiries to Frank L. Hanna- 
way, Pers. Offr., Public Library, 150 Empire St., 
Providence 02903. ° 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head department in 
busy air-conditioned library 12 miles from New York 
City. New Jersey certification and 2 years experi- 
ence required. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, major medi- 
cal paid. Salary range $7720-$9500. Apply Barbara 
A. Mearns, Dir., Public Library, 292 Piaget Ave., 
Clifton, N.J. 07011. s 

LIBRARIAN. General assistant to medical librar- 
ian, in one of the largest hospitals in the United 
States. Library attractive and spacious. 5th-year li- 
brary degree and some experience, preferably medi- 
cal, required. Beginning salary, $6800, with substan- 
tial salary upgrading in 1968 when position will be 
Civil Service. Liberal fringe benefits. Available im- 
mediately. Send resume to Mrs. Helen Lake, Med. 
Ln., General Hospital, 34 & Civic Center Bl., Phila- 
delphia 19104. 

ARE you ready for that BIG Change? We have 
challenging positions for experienced library super- 
visors, specialists, and administraters in expanding 
municipal, school district, and cooperative library 
systems. Put your talents to work in the location of 
your choice. Attractive salaries, benefits. Write for 
more information and an application. NYS Depart- 
ment of Civil Service R-462-A, Albany, N.Y. 12226. 

JUNIOR librarian for expanding area reference 
work. Air-conditioned library, 12 miles from New 
York City. New Jersey professional certification re- 
quired. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, major medical paid. 
Salary range $6668-$8257. Apply Barbara A. Mearns, 
Dir., Public Library, 292 Piaget Ave., Clifton, N.J. 
07011. 

HARTFORD, Connecticut. Progressive public li- 
brary in one of New England’s most attractive 
cities. Several openings. Good benefits. Excellent 
working conditions. 35-hr. week. 1) Art and music 
department head, MLS plus 5 years experience with 
subject specialization, salary from $10,153 to $12,181; 
2) children’s librarian in branch library with an- 
nual circulation of 100,000, MLS, salary $6552 to 
$9100 dependent on qualifications; 3) reference 
assistant primarily for busy telephone reference 
service, MLS, salary $6552 to $9100 dependent on 
qualifications. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., 
Public Library, 500 Main St. 06103. 


southeast 
TWO library consultants needed. Salary range 
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$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
5 years preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library school. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040~$11,380. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-acered- 
ited library school. To do resource develcpment, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government, and 
planning a library network. A Civil Service agency 
with state retirement, social security, and other Laual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
possible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 25311. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary resporsibility in- 
volves book selection and continued development of 
book collection. Coordinate public relations and plan 
community programs. New $1,000,000 library opened 
in 1965. 60 miles from Baltimore and Washinzton. 
4-week vacation, state retirement system, zroup Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree required. Salary 
range $7500-$8740. For further informetion write 
Edward B. Hall, Dir, Washington Ccunty Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md. 21740, 

HEAD cataloger as first assistant to the chief of 
processing in the central library. Initial salary $7758 
with 5% annual increments. MLS and at least 2 
years cataloging experience required. Usual fringe 
benefits; paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick 
leave, 4-week vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assis- 
tant Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Markets Sts., 
Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

TWO challenging positions: head cataloger and 
bookmobile librarian in rapidly expanding system 
for city of 115,000. Competitive salaries MSLS or 
equiv. Michael Pipkin, Dir., Charles Taylor Memori- 
al Library, Hampton, Va. 23369, 

WE need in our expanding library system: refer- 
ence librarians; branch librarian. Initial salary 
$7030 without experience; adjusted 5% upward for 
experience. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4-week 
vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Dir=ctor, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmir.gton, 
Del. 19801. 

LIBRARIAN I. Master’s degree in library science 
required but not experience. Readers advisory and 
reference. New $1,000,000 library opened in 1965. 
60 miles from Baltimore and Washington. 4-week 
vacation. State retirement system, group Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield. Salary range $6500-$7530. For further 
information write Edward B. Hall, Dir., Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 2174C. 

STATE librarian, salary $15,000, ard assistant 
librarian, salary $9000, in rapidly growing state. Li- 
brary degree plus 5 years experience in public or 
extension libraries including 3 years administration. 
l month vacation, state retirement system, social 
security. Apply Library Commission for the State 
of Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover 19901. 

TWO positions open in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistan: and 
children’s librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. 
Interesting positions open now. Salary $6300-38100. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacatior, hos- 
pitalization-major medical insurance prozram. Work 
in new air-conditioned building with elevators. Write 
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Director, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 25301. 

HEAD of catalog department. MLS degree neces- 
sary. Salary range: $5976-$7248. Apply to Mrs. 
Mary R. Ramey, L. Dir., Public Library, Danville, 


Va. 

SPECIALIST in library statistics. Positions are 
open in the U.S. Office of Education at different 
levels. Knowledge of the library field and some 
background in statistical surveys are required. The 
applicant will have to be qualified within the Fed- 
eral Civil Service. A summary of education and 
experience should be sent to N. Edward Garro, U.S. 
Office of Education, Room 1087-E, Washington, D.C. 
20202. 

WE’RE growing and we need help! Librarians are 
needed for a new branch scheduled to open soon. 
Openings in cataloging, reference, readers services, 
and young adult work. Degree but no experience, 
$7036-$8441. For experienced librarians we have the 
following openings: assistant coordinators in chil- 
dren’s services and adult services (two positions), 
$9166-$11,001; acquisitions librarian (new position), 
$8388-$10.068; administrative assistant to branch 
coordinator. $8388-$10,068; assistant in adult book 
selection, $7680~-$9215;: head of children’s depart- 
ment, $7680-$9215; personnel officer, $12,000- 
$14,400. Send resume to the Personnel Officer, Prince 
George’s County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 


midwest 


CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional] climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11,160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., St. Charles, 
Tl}. 60174. 

BRANCH library head, librarian I or II, supervis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff. 5th-year library 
degree required. Beginning salary dependent upon 
experience. Librarian JI requires minimum 2 years 
professional experience, salary range $7408-$9224. 
Will consider librarian I with some experience; sala- 
ry range $6400-$8574, Annual 5% increment for sat- 
isfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumu- 
lative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, social se- 
curity, health insurance paid by city. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons, Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

CHIEF, children’s division, in library system serv- 
ing 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chair- 
man of children’s book committee, consultant to 
County Service Division. Library master’s and expe- 
rience in school or children’s work required. Salary 
range $8876~-$10,402 with starting salary based on 
experience. 4 weeks vacation, teacher retirement, so- 
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cial security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Direc- 
tor, Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
ages 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 
60611. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriv- 
ing city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a 
new public library building is seeking a professional 
director. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become the center 
for mulitcounty library service. Candidates must be 
graduates of an ALA-accredited library school, and 
some experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe 
benefits include public employee’s retirement, health 
insurance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply 
Gene Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 56701. 

REFERENCE librarian needed in public library 
to build reference collection and serve a growing 
community of 44,000. In addition to community 
work, would help plan extension of reference ser- 
vices to member libraries in a 10-county library sys- 
tem. Lawrence, Kansas, is the home of Kansas Univer- 
sity, is 35 minutes by turnpike to Kansas City and 
20 to Topeka. The public library has a staff of 16 
including 5 professionals. LS degree. 4-week vaca- 
tion. $6300 min. going to $6600 in Jan. Write Wayne 
Mayo, Lawrence Public Library, 845 Vermont, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

HEAD librarian in progressive, growing liberal 
arts college. Near large metropolitan center. New 
library under construction. Salary $10,000 to $11,000 
depending on qualifications and experience. Write 
M. Alan Brown, Blackburn College, Carlinville, IIl. 
62626. 

BRANCH librarian. Lansing Public Library, Elm- 
hurst Branch, serving above-average income and edu- 
cation population in southwest section of Michigan’s 
capital city. Cultural and recreational advantages 
abound in and around this pleasant city of 130,000, 
with Michigan State University located nearby. Be- 
ginning salary range, depending upon education and 
experience. $6174-$7644. MLS degree required. 
Fringe benefits include $20 monthly toward medical 
or life insurance. Good retirement system, 4-week va- 
cation, 12 days annual sick leave, with open-end ac- 
cumulation. Apply W. J. Kimbrough, Chief Ln., 401 
S. Capitol Ave., Lansing, Mich. 48914. 

THREE positions. Open now. Branch library coor- 
dinator and school library consultant. 5th-year LS 
plus experience, beginning salary $6710. Central 
branch librarian, 5th-year LS. Beginning salary, no 
experience, $6096, experience, $6710. Apply Eudocia 
Stratton, Ln., Jackson County Library, 1400 N. West 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 49202. 

ORDER librarian for university library of 500,000 
volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles northwest of 
Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Director, Miami University Library, 


Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

BRANCH librarian. Community programming, 
book selection to serve high per capita reading pub- 
lic. Modern, air-conditioned building with collection 
of 33,958, volumes and circulation of 327,625. 5th 
year library degree, and administrative experience 
necessary. 40-hour, 5-day week; liberal vacation and 
sick leave, social security, and pension plan. Salary 
range $7986 to $9042. Write Mrs. Clara B. Webb, 
te: Ln., Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 
CATALOG librarian for university library of 
500,000 volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles 
northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami Univer- 
sity Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

BRANCH librarian HI for new downtown branch 
starts at $8832 with 4 years experience, up to $9696 
with 10 years; maximum $10,512. First assistant 
children’s librarian II, first assistant in art, music, 
and drama department, and first assistant in general 
reference department start at $8112 with 2 years ex- 
perience, up to $8928 with 8 years; maximum $9696. 
Librarian ls in branch and adult departments, 
$7248-$8928. MLS degree required. 5% to 6% in- 
crease and $5000 free life insurance expected on 
July 1, 1967, $144 Blue Cross paid, 4-week vacation. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

OPENINGS for 4 librarians. Experience and de- 
grees required, if possible. Adult services librarian I, 
reference librarian II, and catalog librarian Il. 
Starting salary up to $7152. Circulation librarian I. 
Starting salary up to $6552. Will consider a library 
major for this position. 5-day week, 4-week vacation, 
accumulative sick leave, 11 holidays, public employ- 
ees retirement, paid hospitalization and major medi- 
cal center. Has many cultural advantages in art, 
music, and theater. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public 
Library, Rochester, Minn. 55901. 

THREE positions available in Topeka Public 
Library. Department heads needed for fine arts and 
technical services; adult services has vacancy for be- 
ginning professional librarian in readers advisory, 
reference work. MLS required for all positions, 2 
years experience for department heads. Month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, salaries open. Apply Di- 
rector, Public Library, 1515 W. 10 St., Topeka, Kan. 
66604, or call collect. A/C 913, CE 5-2307. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for assistant acquisitions librarian posi- 
tion, to work under the supervision of the head of 
the acquisitions department. Salary for the 1967-68 
academic year, with opportunity for summer posi- 
tion at 2/9 of academic year salary, depends upon 
qualifications, training, and experience. Qualifica- 
tions: master’s degree in the field of success- 
ful library experience. Service to begin September 
l, 1967. Professional librarians have academic rank 
and privileges, university retirement system, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social security and are 
included in state retirement. Excellent working con- 
ditions in air-conditioned building, with cooperative 
faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State 
University, Whitewater, Wis. 53190. 

SUPERVISOR of children’s services for well-es- 
tablished children’s department in progressive main 
library and two branches in beautiful community of 
46,000 on Lake Michigan. MS in LS and appropriate 
experience are required. 40-hour week, 4-week vaca- 
tion, sick leave, Wisconsin State retirement system, 
and hospitalization insurance among benefits. Atten- 
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dance at state and national conventions encouraged 
and paid for in whole or in part. Beginring sélary 
$7944, Salary range $7944 to $9600. Apply to E. R. 
Kunert, Dir., Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 
53081. 

ACQUISITION librarian for liberal arts college 
library, 5th-year graduate degree in library scisnce 
required. Experience as reference librarian or acqui- 
sition librarian desirable. Student enrollment 1650. 
Book collection 100,000 volumes. Beginning salary 
$7200 for 11 months. Academic status, social sezuri- 
ty, excellent fringe benefits. One hour from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Apply Olrun E. Peterson, Ln. 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 56082. 

MUSIC department, chief librarian. BA with a 
music major preferred, 5th-year library degree, and 
supervisory experience. Collection of 20,000 records, 
20,000 scores, and 4000-5000 books. 40-hour, &-day 
week, liberal vacation and sick leave, social security, 
and pension plan. Salary range $7326 to $8118. 
Write Mrs. Alice G. Morris, Asst. Pers. Ln., Public 
Library, 1801 Olive St., St. Louis 63103. 

HEAD of serials records and service department, 
university library of 500,000 volumes. Pleasant col- 
lege town 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary 
$8000 to $10,000 depending on qualifications. Apply 
to ee Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 
45056. 

REFERENCE librarian: exceptional opportunity 
to develop reference services. New $1,080,300 library 
building now under construction, with completion 
scheduled for August 1967. Size of building is ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet. Fond du Lac is a 
city of 40,000, lecated at the foot of the Fox River 
Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four-season 
recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming, go-fing, 
winter sports. 4-hour drive from Chicago, half hour 
to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $7080 with five 
increments to $8520. A new salary schedule will be 
proposed in the fall of 1967. Position on salary 
schedule is determined by qualifications and experi- 
ence. Qualifications: 5th-year BS in LS or MS in LS. 
Benefits: month vacation, city retirement plan, and 
social security, sick leave, etc. Position open immedi- 
ately. Apply to Director, Fond du Lac Public 
Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; 

DIRECTOR of county library and area linrary 
system. To head growing system of 12 arza libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, nome 
of University of Michigan. Picturesyue zown, 
congenial staff, cooperative board of truscees. MSLS 
and 4 years administrative experience required. Sala- 
ry $10,000 to $12,000, with annual increments cf ap- 
proximately $500. 4-week vacation, 20 days sick 
leave, 9 paid holidays, comprehensive major medical 
benefits, and life insurance. County library budget of 
$117,000 and area library system budget of $60,000. 
Reply to Jane Benjamin, Washtenaw County 
Library, 343 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. To direct the progrem of 
children’s services in a community of £0,000 lozated 
40 miles from Chicago’s Loop. New library building 
under construction, 5th-year library degree required. 
Experience desirable. Salary $6840 and up, depending 
on experience. 4-week vacation, hospitalization insur- 
ance, state retirement plan. Apply to Mrs. Edna Hol- 
land, Ln., Gail Borden Public Library, 50 N. Spring 
St., Elgin, Il. 60120. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidate for the serials librarian position, who will 
be responsible for all procedures relating to the seri- 
als collection: ordering, claiming, binding, and cata- 
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loging. Salary for the 1967-68 academic year, with 
opportunity for summer position at 2/9 of academic 
year salary, depends up qualifications, training, and 
experience. Qualifications: graduate degree from ac- 
credited library school and successful library experi- 
ence (preferably 2 or more years of successful expe- 
rience in serials department). Service to begin Sep- 
tember l, 1967. Professional rank depends upon 
qualifications of appointee. Professional librarians 
have academic rank and privileges, university retire- 
ment system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, so- 
cial security and are included in state retirement. 
Excellent working conditions in air-conditioned 
building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater, 
Wis. 53190. 

COORDINATOR, children’s services. Systemwide 
responsibility for children’s activities in branches, 
bookmobiles, and central library. 5th-year library 
degree, ability to plan and develop specialized com- 
munity programs, supervisory experience. 40-hour, 
5-day week; liberal vacation and sick leave, social 
security, and pension plan. Salary range $9108 to 
$10,692. Write Mrs. Clara B. Webb, Pers. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 63103. 

REFERENCE librarians to work in both general 
university library of 500,000 volumes and in the new 
undergraduate library. Pleasant college town 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami 
University Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

DIRECTOR of County Extension Center Library 
in a fast-growing, industrial city of 78,000 located on 
Lake Erie near the cultural advantages of Cleveland 
and Oberlin College. Modern, air-conditioned, main 
library, seven subbranches, one bookmobile, 192,411 
volumes, 36 staff members, in full-time equivalent. 
40-hour, 5-day work week, 15 days sick leave cumu- 
lative to 90 days, Blue Cross available, 22 days vaca- 
tion, excellent state retirement system, 8 paid holi- 
days, Should have MLS and 10 years public library 
experience. Salary range $10,000-$12,500. Apply 
ryt mana Burke, 1026 Eleventh St., Lorain, Ohio 
HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minne- 
sota city of 12,587 population. Salary open and 
highly competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of 
living bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitali- 
zation plan including major medical coverage, sick 
leave, annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 
life insurance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for 
books. 33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. 3 
full-time nonprofessional staff members plus student 
help. Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 ad- 
dition to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-ap- 
proved library school required, some experience pre- 
ferred. Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal 
Bldg., New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

CATALOGER to head department in liberal arts 
college for men with enrollment of 1250. Excellent 
opportunity. Supervise clerical and student assis- 
tants, Master’s degree from ALA-accredited school. 
From $6800. Faculty status, 4-week vacation, plus 
other benefits. Write Head Librarian, St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport, Iowa 52803. 

RUSH Medical College Library: affiliated with 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, a large educational 
hospital serving physicians, scientists, and adminis- 
trators now has two exceptionally fine positions 
available for qualified librarians. Reference librarian: 
To handle medical reference service, literature 
search, interlibrary loans, and to compile bibliogra- 
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phies. Catalog librarian: To classify and catalog 
medical and scientific materials using NLM clas- 
sification. Library science degree required. Competi- 
tive salary commensurate with experience. Liberal 
fringe benefits including paid vacations, holidays, in- 
surance, tuition refund, and up to 50 sick leave days. 
Apply to William Kona, Ln., Rush Medical College 
Library, 1758 W. Harrison St., Chicago 60612. 

ADMINISTRATOR for public library serving a 
junior college town of 17,700 in northeastern Minne- 
sota, located in a fishing, hunting, skiing area. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for ambitious librarian to acquire 
experience. Book collection, 93,000. Circulation, 
181,000. Budget approximately, $80,000. Prize-win- 
ning functional building, experienced staff of 19, co- 
operative board, member of multicounty library sys- 
tem. Salary $9000 plus liberal fringe benefits: paid 
family Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 27 working days va- 
cation, life insurance, retirement benefits, etc. MLS 
and suitable experience required. Send resume or in- 
quiries to W. F. Hudelson, D.D.S., Chmn., Selection 
Committee, Public Library, Hibbing, Minn. 55746. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000. 
Descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields (including music) and European languages 
where competent, several positions, Experienced 
graduate librarians: 1) Descriptive cataloger assist- 
ant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains and 
supervises staff, performs more difficult cataloging, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) subject cataloger 
& classifier, in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent, beginning $8000-$9000; 
3) descriptive & subject cataloger (including classi- 
fying), descriptive and subject cataloging of micro- 
film copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of 
Books . . . 1475-1640 (half-time); classifies and 
assigns subject headings to books in subject fields 
and European languages where competent (half- 
time), beginnings $8000-$9000, Apply to Marjorie 
M. Tompkins, Pers., University Library. University 
of Michigan is an equal opportunity employer. 

REFERENCE librarian: to direct reference ser- 
vices for ]13-county library system with headquarters 
in Springfield, Missouri. Assists member libraries 
in building reference collections, directs in-service 
training, book selection. Qualifications: degree from 
an accredited library school, 5 years experience, at 
least 2 years which have been in professsional refer- 
ence work. Salary range $8000 to $10,000. Apply to 
Everett Sanders, MPO Box 737, Springfield, Mo. 
65801. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern 
European languages, supervisory ability. Graduate 
degree in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 pro- 
fessionals, 1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to 
Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is an equal opportunity employer. 

ALA HEADQUARTERS assistant librarian, cata- 
loger and reference assistant for special library on li- 
braries, librarianship, and related subjects. Library 
serves ALA staff. Enjoy an enriching experience with 
your national professional association. Degree from ac- 
credited library school. Salary $7200-$10,080 in 7 
steps. Social security, TIAA, month vacation, 35- 
hour week. Write Headquarters Librarian, ALA 
headquarters. 


mountain plains 


CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS de- 
gree from library school accredited by American 
Library Association, 2 years public library experi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographical re- 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-volume 
capacity. Rapidly expanding community of 33,000 pop- 
ulation, offering variety of recreational and educa- 
tional facilities, Utmost in fringe benefits plus state 
retirement system; salary range $6960-$9325. Posi- 
tion open. Apply Personnel Director, City of North 
Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las Vegas, 
Nev. 89030. 


southwest 


CATALOGER. Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
University experience, languages important, capable 
of original cataloging. New building under construc- 
tion, good prospects. Salary open, at least $700/mo. 
Write Richard O’Keeffe, Actg. Ln. 77001. 

POSITIONS open for the Public Library Exten- 
sion Service working with the LSCA program. 5th- 
year degree and experience required for head of 
division, juvenile services, and adult services. For 
salaries and job descriptions, contact Mrs. Margue- 
rite B. Cooley, Dir., Department of Library and 
Archives, 3d Floor, State Capitol, Phoenix 85007. 

LIBRARY director needed to head largest library 
in a young countywide system. Book budget of 
$200,000. MLS and 2 years experience required. 
Salary $8500 up depending on qualifications. Liberal 
health and life insurance benefits, 4-week vacation, 
extensive sick leave. Plans for the future include 
an information and research center. Large, friendly 
city, moderate standard of living, cultural advan- 
tages. Write for application: Eric J. Groves, Pers. 
Offr., Oklahoma County Libraries, 131 N.W. 3 St., 
Oklahoma City 73102. 


pacific northwest 


CATALOGER to supervise change from DC to LC 
classification of present holdings. MLS or equivalent 
degree, 1 or 2 years appropriate experience in LC 
classification. Beginning salary $9000. Apply Director 
of Libraries, Montana State University, Bozeman, 
Mont. 59715. 

SUPERVISOR, nursing home service: to organize 
demonstration program of extended service to resi- 
dents of nursing homes in suburban and rural areas; 
responsible for developing service appropriate to 
needs of the residents. A buoyant, resilient, and ma- 
ture personality is needed for this position. MA in 
library science required and library experience desir- 
able. Salary $6900-$7560, depending on experience. 
10 paid holidays and 20 working days vacation an- 
nually, cumulative sick leave, state retirement, social 
security, medical insurance available. Apply to Mrs. 
Carolyn J. Else, Dir., Pierce County Library, 201 St. 
Helens Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 98402. 

POSITIONS open—Oregon State Library. Happi- 
ness is living in Oregon! Come to its beautiful capi- 
tal, Salem! It’s but a short hop to the seashore, cool 
evening sea breezes caress the rolling hills of the 
Willamette Valley, a mild climate prevails, and 
mountain high country delights may be enjoyed on a 
day’s outing; yet Salem is also near the Portland 
metropolitan center, but an hour’s distance via free- 
way. Head of technical services division. Librarian 
IV. Administrative and supervisory responsibilities 
relating to acquisitions, processing, documents/seri- 
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els. Salary range $9120-$10,980, depending on 
cualifications. Institutional library coordinator. Li- 
brarian IV. To serve as professional library consul- 
tant for state institutions. Requires ability to analyze 
professional and administrative problems and make 
recommendations as to their solution. Salery range 
$9120-$10,980. Public library consultant. Librarian 
_II. Provides leadership, general guidance, planning, 
and specialized information needed by local librazies 
and library leaders. Headquarters in Salem with 
-ravel assignments throughout Oregon. Salary range 
38400-$10,140. Cataloger. Librarian III. Assists with 
cataloging of documents and complex nondocurrent 
materials not in the book catalog and supplements. 
Person should be able to train and supervise twe li- 
orarian Is and one clerk-typist. Salary range 
38400-$10,140. Send applications to Oregon State 
Library, Salem, Ore. 97310. 

REFERENCE Jibrarian-subject specialist: Fosi- 
tion available September 1 as head of general refer- 
ence; candidate should be qualified to serve as Lead 
of subject division in new building being planīed. 
, Sth-year library science degree and substantial refer- 
ence experience required, plus graduate degree end/ 
or extensive experience in subject area pertinent to 
either humanities, social sciences, or science. Salary 
$9500 up, dependent upon qualifications. Faculty 
rank, usual benefits. Contact ‘Dean of Library Ser- 
vice, University of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel.: 
406-243-2053. 

HEAD of readers services. Librarian IV. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory responsibilities for acquisi- 
tion, reference, and circulation services. 5th-vear 
degree from accredited library school required, plus 
ö years of progressively responsible professionel li- 
brary experience. Salary range $9120-$10,380. Apply 
State Librarian, State Library, State Library Build- 
ing, Salem, Ore. 97310. 

ASSISTANT catalog librarian: 5th-year degree 
from accredited library school required; catalcging 
experience desired, requirement may be waived; sub- 
ject and/or language ability preferred. Faculty rank 
of instructor, normal benefits, month vacation. Salary 
$/000-$8000 annually, dependent upon qualifications. 
Position available immediately. Contect Dear of 
Library Service, University of Montana £9801; tel.: 
406-243-2053. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted brt vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship requir2d. Fcr de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept. City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 9210L An 
equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGER. Librarian II with ful. charge of 
processing dept. Live in a beautiful, centrally located 
city of 28,000. $6516-$7920 in 3% steps with excel- 
lent benefits & annual salary review. Minimum of 1 
year experience following LS degree from accr2dited 
school. Open August 1. Apply City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lodi, Calif. 95240, 
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UNIVERSITY of California, Davis. Positions 
available July 1, 1967: Reference librarian, biologi- 
cal sciences (librarian II, $8600-$10,450). Training 
in biological or related sciences desirable. Reference 
librarian, general (librarian II, $7100-$9000). Assis- 
tant head, loan department (librarian II, $7100- 
$9000). Positions available July 1, 1967, sub- 
ject to approval of 1967-68 university budget: Bib- 
liographer, acquisitions department (librarian II, 
$7100-$9000). Interest in health sciences de- 
sirable. Catalogers, General Library (librarian II, 
$7100-$9000). Cataloger, Health Sciences Library 
(librarian III, $8600-$10,450). Serials experience 
desirable. Reference librarian, Health Sciences 
Library (librarian IV, $9950-$12,100). Training or ' 
experience in the sciences is desirable. For all posi- 
tions listed, appointment at lower classifications pos- 
sible, including librarian I ($6700-$7100) if requi- 
site experience lacking. Salary dependent upon 
training and experience; 4 years minimum experi- 
ence for librarian IV and librarian III, 2-years for 
librarian II. Graduate degree in library science re- 
quired. Davis is a pleasant university town, 75 min- 
utes by freeway from San Francisco. Apply to J. R. 
Blanchard, University of California Library, Davis, 
Calif, 95616. 

REFERENCE librarian in city of 28,000 close to 
San Diego and other recreational areas. Ideal cli- 
mate. Graduate of ALA-accredited school. Some ad- 
ministrative work. Experience preferred. Standard 
fringe benefits. $6360 minimum according to ex- 
perience. Write Mrs. Eric Emerson, Pres., Library 
Board, Public Library, 239 S. Kalmia St., Escondido, 
Calif. 92025. 


, hawaii 
LIBRARIAN IV: State of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating three branch libraries. Requires MLS and 
two years professional library work experience. Must 
be U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 30, library degree from Span- 


ish-speaking university, prefers position offering 
chance to study for MLS. Write B-432-W. 

WOMAN, MA in LS and an additional year of 
graduate work, with approximately 10 years experi- 
ence in work, seeks position teaching library science 


courses in predominantly Negro college. September 
1967. Write B-436-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad.-Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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The revised edition of America’s most famous scientific 
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MeceGraw- Hill 
Encyclopedia of 


science and 
technology 


HE REVISED EDITION of the famed McGraw-Hill En- 
cyclopedia of Science and Technology is available. 
This extraordinary set of books has, in a short time, become 
the most respected, most widely-used reference for those who 
need accurate, up-to-date information in any area of the phys- 
ical, life, and earth sciences, and in all fields of engineering. 


Here, you will find every theory, concept, term . . . every 
significant new discovery and technological advance. . . every 
important problem currently under study . . . gathered from 
the frontiers of scientific exploration around the globe. To 
obtain equivalent information, you would have to consult 
thousands of journals, textbooks, monographs, papers, pro- 
ceedings of meetings. Now, in this unified science Informa- 
tion Center, it is as accessible as the nearest bookshelf. 


For quick reference, systematic study, or leisurely 
browsing. This unique set of books is the first place to look 
for authoritative answers to questions on any scientific or 
engineering subject .. . whether you are concerned with the- 
oretical aspects or practical applications . . . whether you 
require information on basic principles or advanced technol- 
ogy. It is invaluable for reviewing concepts, procedures, 
terminology ... or as a reliable tool in research. 


Prepared by more than 2,000 leaders of the scientific 
community. All articles are written by specialists of interna- 
tional reputation — in many cases, by the very person who 
made the actual discovery, proposed the original concept, or 
carried the research frati. Over 9,500 photographs, maps, 
drawings, and diagrams enhance and clarify the text. The 
multiple Index volume of over 100,000 entries and the cross- 
reference system of 40,000 citations make it easy to find the 
information you need quickly. 


This authoritative reference library helps you stay abreast 

of the whole spectrum of today’s rapidly expanding tech- 
nology. For the engineer, the scientist, the teacher, and the 
student, the Encyclopedia of Science and Technology has be- 
come the one indispensable reference. 
Available direct from publisher. You may receive this in- 
comparable 15-volume Encyclopedia on approval simply by 
writing the publisher. The special institutional price is $235. 
(As a purchaser you may acquire the two supplemental ref- 
erence books described at right for only $12.50 each.) If you 
are not eligible for the institutional price, a convenient 
budget purchase plan is offered. 


A unique Information Center 
encompassing the entire range of 
today’s scientific and engineering knowledge 

in 15 volumes — 7,400 articles — 9,500 illustrations 


reference work 
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To order, or for more information. write to McGraw-Hal 
Book Company, Dept. CR-107, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 


Here is a brief sampling of the many fields covered: 


Acoustics — Aeronautical Engineering — Agriculture and Sois — 
Analytical Chemistry — Animal Anatomy — Astronomy — Atom >, 
Molecular, Nuclear Physics — Biochemistry — Biophysics — 
Chemical Engineering — Civil Engineering — Classical Mechanics 
— Communications — Computers — Conservation — Cytology — 
Electrical Engineering — Electricity and Electromagnetism — Blud 
Mechanics — Food Engineering — Forestry — Genetics and Ev> 
lution — Geology — Geophysics — Heat — Industrial Engineerir g 
— Inorganic Chemistry — Low-Temperature Physics — Machine 
Design — Mathematics — Mechanical Power Engineering — "Met 
ical Microbiology — Metallurgy — Meteorology — Mineralogy ard 
Petrology — Mining Engineering — Naval Architecture — Nuelear 
Engineering — Oceanography — Optics — Organic Chemistry — 
Paleobotany and Paleontology — Petroleum Engineering — Pħy= i- 
cal Chemistry — Physiological and Experimental Psychology — 
Solid State Physics — Space Technology — Theoretical Phvsies 
— Invertebrate and Vertebrate Zoology — plus thousands of ether 
specific subjects in every scientific and engineering discipir>. 
HIGH PRAISE FOR REVISED EDITION 

“It is the best fundamental science and technology referense 
work .. . Highly recommended.”’ —Science Bears 
‘‘Remains the most comprehensive source of information fer 
the physical and natural sciences, and for their applications 
in technology.” —New York Public Librar 

Technical Book Buliei 2 





Two new optional reference books also available .. 
Now two highly successful new reference volumes are available ia 
matching bindings. The comprehensive McGraw-Hill Basic Miba- 
ography of Science and 
Technology lists and de- 
scribes the outstanding 
current books in every 
scientific and technical 
field. The McGraw-Hill 
Modern Men of Science 
presents informative bi- 
ographical and autobio- 
graphical articles on 426 
leading scientists. 
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From the day it arrives, World Book will be used more 
than practically any other reference work in your library or 
class room. Why? Wcrld Book has developed a unique 
system of curriculum analysis and classroom testing... 
teachers and stucents themselves insure that 

every illustration and every article is useful and is usable. 
Little wonder that World Book is used and used 


and used. 


Field Enterorises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 * London » Rome « Stockholm « Sydney + Toronto 
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Focus on ALA/PLA Membership October 1967 
by Allie Beth Martin 


Partially sighted children 
can now have enlarged editions 
of the same textbooks the 
rest of the class is using. 


Xerox Systems Center will obtain copyright 
permission and enlarge any book up to 2?2 


times its original size. Including all drawings, 


pictures and maps. 

This means, a partially sighted child can 
now study right along with his classmates. He 
doesn’t have to be put in a special class. 

The enlarged pages are produced on heavy 


non-glare paper. Each book has a flexikle cover. 


The binding allows the book to lie flat 

The cost of enlarging ranges from 10¢ per 
page for a 3” x 5” original to 17¢ per page for 
an 8%” x 11” original, including royalty to 
publisher, 

In many states, the cost of enlarged books 


for education is defrayed by government funds. 


ERO 


KEROK CORPORATION, ROCHESTIO, WEW YORK 14653 





Fill out the coupon for complete information 
and order forms. 
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Xerox Systems Center, P.O. Box 3300 
Grand Central Station, New York 10017 


Please send me information and order form 
for books for the partially sighted. 
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EVERY TIME 


you order 


from us, 


your complete satisfaction 
is guaranteed. 


Unequivocably. 


Discover Booklon . . . the perfect “cold-laminate” 
that permanently protects books, magazines, photo- 
graphs, study prints, maps and drawings. Self-ad- 
hesive Booklon is easy to apply. Scissors are all the 
“equipment” you need. Delayed action adhesive per- 
mits easy correction in application. Bond becomes 
permanent in 6 to 24 hours. Eight sizes available. 
Learn how you can give permanent protection to vir- 
tually all reading material in your school and library 
... Write for free sample and folder today. 


DEPARTMENT A-107, BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 








Bro-Dart: Books + SUPPLIES » Furnitura * Charging Systems + Book Processing + Colorprints 
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Slip each volume into a 
Plasti-Jac®. 
Bro-Dart’s great new Plasti-Jac® 
Book Covers are the perfect complement for 
jacketless books. They protect handsomely 
against circulation wear and tear. 
Enhance a binding’s natural good looks. 
Plasti-Jac® Cover Sheets include a 
great new time- and money-saver: Self-Stick! 
No paste. No glue. Completely self adhering. 
Crystal clear, like the Lifetime® Cover, 
the Self-Stick Cover Sheet offers 
reinforced double glued top and bottom 
edges to help prevent abrasion. C ontrols 


Plasti-Jac® 
In rolls 
or sheets. 


punctures. Keeps small tears from spr2ading. A l 
Also available in 200 ft. rolls. For further information, Dept. ALA-10 


Exact sizes only. Sizes range from 6” to 10” 
in 14s; 1014” to 12” in 4s. ( Self-Stick tes ait 
tabs not available on rolls. ) 


It’s the kind of protection that does 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 
wonders fora book’s ego- -and id! Newark • Williamsport « Los Angeles « Brantford, Ontario 
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The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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Tr present information “explosion” and the vastly 
increased use of libraries by students have placed 
rew, severe pressures on librarians and educators. 
New areas of knowledge open up almcst daily. 
Eesearchers and students crowd to reference desks 
across the nation. Demands for accurate, up-to-date 
information become increasingly pressing. Which ref- 
erence works are most vital to the library and school 
is a question that calls for an immediate answer. 
Recently, 1,078 reference librarians were asked 
to list the sources they considered “most vital’’—that 
is. those “in constant and heavy use.” This survey,* 
conducted by Prof. Wallace J. Bonk, Chairman of 
tie University of Michigan’s Library Science depart- 


“Use of Basic Reference Sources in Libraries.’ Conducted 


by Wallace J. Bonk. Ann Arbor Publishers. 1964. 


Vital is the word 





ment, was supported by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

In every type of library surveyed—in public, school 
and junior college libraries; in libraries serving 
institutions granting the PhD degree. the Master's 
degree and the Bachelor’s degree— AMERICANA 
placed first. It is hard to imagine a clearer. more 
objective expression of preference. 

Why is AMERICANA so preferred? It is accurate but 
so are others. It is up-to-date, useful, convenient and 
set in readable type, but so are others. Perhaps it is 
because AMERICANA is more vital in another sense of 
that word: more alive, more inviting, more accessible. 

__. more alive: It stays alive to what is happening 


now. There is continuous revision, never routine re- 





for AMERICANA 


vision. It not only keeps up with new events—auto- 
mation, the anti-poverty program, the revolution in 
education—but it also explores in depth new forces 
and new ideas. 

...more inviting: It invites use. The language is 
clear, direct, to-the-point—understandable to upper 
elementary and junior high school students. AMER- 
ICANA’Ss illustrations, 19,000 of them, are selected to 
add to the reader’s understanding, not merely to 
decorate. 

...more accessible: The worlds of information 
contained in AMERICANA are within easy reach of 
all but the very youngest. AMERICANA finds unique 
ways to meet the needs of today’s readers: it pro- 


vides a comprehensive, easy-to-use index in one 


volume; each article has its own heading and there 
is a separate table of contents at the beginning ef 
every major article; it features digests of important 
literary works; stories of the centuries, from the frst 
to the twentieth; glossaries of terms in more tāan 
thirty fields, including nuclear physics, banks and 
finance, and the graphic arts. 

In the classroom ...in the reference library . — in 
the quiet intensity of a study corner... vital is the 
word for AMERICANA. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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cAlice and Martin “Provensen 





What is a Color? 


The special charm that only the Provensen’s can 
create provides a delightful new approach to the won- 
derful world of color. Imaginat:ve, simple text—with 
vibrant paintings and sprightly drawings—capture 
the mood and character of each color. 32 pages, 9-5/6 
x 1244", Grs. 1-3, $3.59.* 


EDUCATION AL DIVISION 


DEN PRESS, Inc. E 


JING CO 


:| GOL 


650 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YOR, N.Y. 10022 


SIDIARY OF WESTERN PUBLIS 





*Publisher’s postpaid price to schools and libraries. 
Send for FREE catalog of curriculum-related items. 





“Lead the Golden “Parade 


MORE THAN A STORY... 














SQUARES 
ARE NOT 


By Violet Salazar 
Illustrated by Harlow Rockwell 
Squares, circles, triangles and rec- 
tangles dislike each other because 
of their differences. Until—when 
chance brings them together, the 
shapes find that they can make 
pretty things and do fun things. 
Underlying this introduction to 
geometric shapes is the serious 
purpose of making human differ- 
ences understandable. 32 pages, 
7 x 814”, Grs. K-3, $2.99.* 
TRAN 





THE 
TERRIBLE 
BEAST 
FROM THE 
DEEP 


Written and Illustrated by 
Robert Pierce 

A frog, a tortoise and a goony bird 
plot to battle the strange monster 
who invaded their lagoon; only to 
find that it is completely harm- 
less. Skillful hints in the illustra- 
tions give young readers a feeling 
of “being in-the-know”, as they 
learn that many fears are ground- 
less upon investigation. 32 pages, 
7% x 1014”, Gr. NK-3, $2.99.* 


Ji » 
Tibor Gergely’s 
GREAT BIG BOOK 
OF BEDTIME STORIES 
32 stories for the young reader, 
illustrated in full color. Features 
many well-known authors. 320 
pages, 7% x 1014”, Gr. NK-4, 
September, $5.99.* 


MY BIG BOOK OF 

CAT STORIES 

Translated by Marie Ponsot 
Illustrated by Adrienne Ségur 
Legends, lore, classic and modern 
tales about cats, illustrated with 
full-color paintings. 112 pages, 
914 x 1214", Gr. 3-6, June, $4.59.* 
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Manpower Film 


“Crisis in Library Manpower—Myth and Re- 
ality,” a 16mm color film produced for the Presi- 
dent’s Special Program at the San Francisco 
Conference, is available for purchase from the 
ALA Publishing Department for $215 per print. 

The 42-minute panel discussion film is mod- 
erated by Clifton Fadiman. Panelists are Mrs. 
Mildred Young Johnson, assistant dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; Richard Darling, director, Department of 
Instructional Materials, Montgomery County, 
Md., Public Schools; Mrs. Frances Kennon 
Johnson, assistant professor, School of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
John C. Frantz, director, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 

Also available, for postal charges only until 
supplies are exhausted, are copies in quantity of 
the packet of materials on the manpower theme 
distributed in San Francisco to participants in 
the presidential program. The kit includes the 
official background papers of the manpower pro- 
gram, major articles on manpower from the li- 
brary press and the Library Services Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education, and a set of guide- 
lines for discussion. 

The film was produced by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., and Encyclopaedia Britannica Edu- 
cational Corp. 

Purchase orders for the film should be sent to 
the ALA Publishing Department, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. Rental prints will be avail- 
able for preview and programs through the ALA 
Headquarters Library with a charge of $3 per 
booking. 

Requests for the kits of manpower materials, 
accompanied by information about the group and 
meeting at which the kits are to be distributed, 
should be directed to Phyllis Maggeroli, special 
programs coordinator, ALA headquarters. 


Third LC Building 


The model and plans for the Library of Congress 
James Madison Memorial Building were made 
public at a press conference held at the Library 
in late August. The six-story building, designed 
in the classic discipline but in keeping with mid- 









WHY 
HASN’T 
SOMEONE 
DONE 

IT 
BEFORE? 












REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW PLAN FOR 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


Periodical Binding Service is the plan where 
by American Bindery, Inc. at its own expense 
subscribes for magazines on behalf of you~ 
library. The Bindery will store the magazines 
as they are published, in unused conditior 
until each magazine volume is complete 
Then American binds the stored issues inte 
Class A Library Bindings and delivers them 
as a completed volume to the library. 















How Does This Benefit You? 
* No missing issues to order 

* No mutilation of issues 

e No bindery preparation costs 

* 60 days faster delivery from bindery 


e Bindery costs qualify for 
Federal assistance funds. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE... 











AMERICAN 
BINDERYY. m. 
914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 
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Artist’s rendering of future Library of Congress James Madison Memorial Building, showing Main Library Build- 


ing at left and Cannon House Office Building at right. 


20th-century architecture, will be located south 
ef the Library’s main building, facing Indepen- 
dence Ave. Planned as a memorial to President 
James Madison, the building will contin a Madi- 
son Memorial Hall with exhibition areas and a 
James Madison Reading Room for manuscripts 
and rare books. The departments of the Library 
that will occupy the Madison Building, according 
to present plans, are: Office of the Librarian, 
Administrative Department, Copyright Office, 
Law Library, Legislative Reference Service, 
Processing Department, and six divisions of the 
Reference Department (Geography and Map, 
Manuscript, Music, Prints and Phetographs, 
Rare Book, and Serial). The building will also 
include a preservation laboratory for documents 
and rare books; the Information Systems Office 
and related computer facilities; and special shelv- 
ing facilities for part of the Library’s collections. 
Public Law 89-260 of the 89th Congress provided 
that the building be constructed by the Architect 
of the Capitol under the joint direction of the 
Senate and House Office Building commissions 
and the Joint Committee on the Library, after 
consultation with a commitee designated by the 
American Institute of Architects, and that the 
James Madison Memorial Hall be developed in 
consultation with the James Madison Memorial 
Commission. A Coordinating Committee, com- 
posed of members of the three congressional 
bodies and the Madison Commission, was ap- 
pointed. Sen. B. Everett Jordan (D., N.C.) is 
chairman, and Rep. Omar Burleson (D., Tex.) 
is vice-chairman. 
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Publications Available 


No. 8 in the Reading for an Age of Change series, 
“Cultural Anthropology,” has been published by 
ALA in cooperation with the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was written by Walter Goldschmidt, 
professor of anthropology and sociology, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, who is widely 
known for his preparation of a radio series, “The 
Ways of Mankind,” produced through a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. He is a 
former editor of American Anthropology. Each 
guide in the Reading for an Age of Change series 
consists of an essay, written for the layman by 
an outstanding authority, and an annotated list 
of books for further reading. “Cultural Anthro- 
pology” is available for 60 cents from the Public 
Affairs Committee, 381 Park Ave. S., New York 
10016. Information about the full series also is 
available from the committee. 


* 


A CORRECTION 


The identifications for the photograph 
that appeared on page 854 of the July- 
August Bulletin are incorrect. At left is 


Mrs. Augusta Baker, chairman of the CSD 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee. In 
the center is Irene Hunt, Newbery Medal 
winner, and Evaline Ness, Caldecott Medal 
winner, is at right. 
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Workbook for a Successful Workshop, a guide 
for the planning, execution, and evaluation of 
workshops, is available from the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association at ALA headquarters. 
The 35-page publication describes 22 steps in- 
volved in presenting a successful workshop. The 
steps are in chronological order, beginning with 
“Try to Get a Workshop Consultant,” and include 
discussions of defining the workshop, choosing 
objectives, preparing a budget, briefing sessions, 
and follow-up. The author is Mrs. Dorothy Corri- 
gan, past president of ALTA, a trustee of the 
Rockford, Ill., Public Library, and trustee-con- 
sultant with the Illinois State Library. Illustra- 
tions are by Lucy Corrigan, the author’s daughter. 
The publication is in workbook form in order to 
encourage each member of a workshop planning 
committee to use a copy for writing down ideas, 
plans, and decisions as the committee progresses 
in its work. For this reason, it is priced at twelve 
copies for $9; six, $5; and one, $1. Remit with 
order when possible. 


* 


A completely revised edition of “Outstanding 
Fiction for College-Bound Students” is now avail- 








Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 


MAGAZINES « PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”x4”; 12%4"x9 V4"x4”"; 13”x10”x3 y2”; 14%4"x1054"x3”; 162"x11%2"x3”, 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 w. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


able in quantity from the Young Adult Services 
Division at ALA headquarters. The list featares 
sixty outstanding novels for senior high scãool 
students planning to go to college and contàins 
fifteen titles not included in the previous edition. 
Camus’ The Stranger, Salinger’s The Catcher in 
the Rye, Golding’s Lord of the Flies, and Knowles’ 
A Separate Peace are among the additions. The 
format has been changed with the intention of 
making the pamphlet especially attractive to 
young adults. Quantity prices are: 25 copies. 41; 
100, $3; 500, $11; and 1000, $20. 


* 


Directory of Documents Librarians in the 
United States, a listing of more than 1008 li- 
brarians engaged in work with government deu- 
ments, is available from the Reference Services 
Division at ALA headquarters. Edited by Thamas 
S. Shaw and compiled by Elizabeth Miller Skaw, 
the publication is a project of the RSD/R7SD 
Interdivisional Committee on Public Documents. 
Entries are arranged in two lists, by name and 
by geographic location. Price is $1 per copy. 
Remit with order when possible. 

eee 










Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 










How does your 

cataloging system 
stack 
up? 


Match your system of book cataloging, point by point, with the new 3C System 


by Catalog Card Corporation of America. We welcome the challenge to 
cut your cataloging cost by better than 20% over any other method plus offer 


you services unmatchec by any other source. 


3C SYSTEM YOUR SYSTEM 


I. 108 optional ways that 3-C catalog card sets 
can be ordered. Se dn ce eral — te a ee ae 
A.1, 2, or 3 letters of the author's and bi- 
ographee’s name FS ae 
B.B, 92, or 921 for mdividual biographies. T3235 
C.F, FIC, just autho=-’s letters, or blank for 


fiction. EN sa a ee ee 


D. Easy books can de “E” or same as fiction 
choice. sN, SLDS 
E. With or without headings or, with or with- 
out call numbers. CE Ab SA 
II. 54,000 titles available (twice the size of any ; 
other commercial source), and 150-200 new 
titles added weekly. Minimizes original cata- 








SR e ns 
pond panies SS 
ee ie Si i 


eao e 





oresar Ranea 


























loging. ie SE E L oe S 
IHI. Complete cards. Ne typing of headings and 
call numbers. ewe 


IV. Complete set of pressure sensitive labels. No 7 
typing on pocket, book card or spine label. ; Rs 





V. 15¢ for the complete set. ee 
VI. Immediate shipment. No waiting for weeks Sond eee 
(or months). Pease ae Ree et E ven eles E He EEE Sh, 





VII. You order by slips, list or a copy of your book 
order or just author's last name and complete _ 
book title. No catalog to check. _ oa ihe 

VIII. Best stock available used for cards and labels 


IX. Sears subject headings and appropriate Dewey =. 











numbers. ; i ; 
X. Never a title out of ck. Ne 
order. ps See PES 





SORPORATION OF AMERICA 
AVENUE SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55420 
TELEPHONE (612) 881-2625 





Collectors’ items 


Sa entender te ee euraaceck actor APENA 


Two incomparable compilations 
with introductions by W. H. BOND 


RECORDS OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER 

Selected Papers of William Alexander Jackson 

The unrivaled bibliographic scholar and founding librarian of the Hough- 
ton Library, more than doubled, both in quality and quantity, Harvard’s 
collection of rare books and manuscripts. This handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume contains eighteen of his published and previously unpublished articles 
on book collecting, bibliography, and related subjects. William H. Bond, 
present Librarian of Houghton, has selected the papers to appear here 
and provides a biographical memoir and chronological list of Mr. Jack- 
son’s 126 published works. “Lively reading for anyone with a cultivated 
taste for books and especially for book collecting . . . a deserved salute to 
an eminent man of books.’’—The Boston Globe Belknap. $7.95 


THE HOUGHTON LIBRARY, 1942-1967 

A Selection of Books and Manuscripts in Harvard Collections 

“This majestic sampler makes a fitting monument to the Harvard College. 
Library’s numerous benefactors, from John Harvard himself to Arthur 
Houghton ... to the library’s innumerable beneficiaries all over the world, 
it offers an opportunity for salutation.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
More than 390 books, manuscripts, prints, drawings, maps, and bindings 
are reproduced — some in full color, most in full size. $50.00 


THE KILGOUR COLLECTION OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 1750- 
1920: Harvard College Library. With Notes on Early Books and Manu- 
scripts of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Distributed for the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. Illustrated. $17.50 


WIDENER LIBRARY SHELFLIST: Reference Collections. Lists 4,300 
reference works (11,400 volumes). LC: 65-29301 $10.00 


WIDENER LIBRARY SHELFLIST: Bibliography. Lists 19,643 works 
(34,851 volumes). LC: 65-29301 $40.00 


HARVARD GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY: Edited by Oscar Han- 
dlin, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Frederick Merk, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Paul H. Buck. Belknap. LC: 53-5066 $12.50 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA: A Bibliography. Compiled by Elizabeth 
W. Miller. Foreword by Thomas F. Pettigrew. Lists over 3,500 sources. 
LC: 66-14450 $6.95; paper $2.95 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ITS BACKGROUNDS 
SINCE 1890; 3rd edition, revised and enlarged. Edited by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones and Richard M. Ludwig: LC: 64-19582 $4.75 ; paper $2.75 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALI- 
GHIERI. Edited by Ernest Hatch Wilkins and Thomas Goddard Bergin. 
Associate editor; Anthony De Vito. Belknap. LC: 65-11195 $17.50 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL 
PHRASES, 1820-1880. Edited by Archer Taylor and Bartlett J. Whiting. 
Belknap. LC: 58-10406 $9.50 


HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 
AND GRAPHIC ARTS: CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS; Part I: French 16th Century Books. Compiled by Ruth Mort- 
imer, under the supervision of Philip Hofer and William A. Jackson. 

LC: 63-21928. 1087 illustrations. 2 volume boxed set $50.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1911 





According to a national survey among secondary 
school librarians, Collier's is the encyclopedia 
used most by secondary school students. 


: Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 866 Third Ave., New York 10022 





Consider these benefits 
of Se-Lin’ Labels 


When you label books with Se-L n they're labeled for 
good. Heat sealed to the spine... laminated with a 
protective plastic overlay to keep them clean and legible, 
no matter how much the book is handled. 


Se-Lin is permanently installed on the platen of your 
typewriter. With it anyone on your staff can make neat, 
attractive labels in any length desired. 


Se-Lin is fast. Books get on the shelves quicker. 
Economical, too... labels cost only about one cent each. 


Whether you direct a library or a processing center, 
you'll benefit by using Se-Lin. Wr te today for 
sample label and complete informetion about this 
practical, modern system. 





Se-Lin is a development of the A.L.A. Library Technology Program 
Se-Lin is a registered trademark of Scientific Advances, Inc. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. exclusive U.S. Distributors. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


GAYLORD BROS, INC.. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 132C01-STOCKTON. CALIF. 95201 
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New Books for Fall 





f Especially for 
Christmas Giving 


GREAT WOLF AND THE GOOD 
WOODSMAN by Helen Hoover, 
illustrated by Charles Mikolaycak. 
A different kind of Christmas 
story, it tells about Great Wolf 
who saves the Good Woodsman 
and is invited to the Christmas 
feast. Ages 4-8. October. Trade 
Edition: $3.50; Library Edition: 
$3.00 L/L. 


THE MAGIC CAROUSEL by Dor- 
othy Levenson, illustrated by Ati 
Forberg. This is a modern Christ- 
mas fantasy about two girls who 
take a magic ride on a Carousel, 
up and over the top of the big- 
gest Christmas tree they have 
ever seen. Ages 4-8. October. 
Trade Edition: $3.50; Library Edi- 
tion: $3.00 L/L. 


GRANDFATHERS ARE TO LOVE 
and GRANDMOTHERS ARE TO 
LOVE by Lois Wyse, illustrated 
by Martha Alexander. The things 
grandparents do for grandchil- 
dren and the love which is given 
in return. Ages 3-6. October. 
Trade Edition, each book $2.50; 
Library Edition, each $2.35. As a 
slipcased gift set, $5.00. Until 
Dec. 31, $2.25 each; set $4.50. 















Charming Picture Books 
for Little Children 


MAGIC JIM written and illustrated by Diane 
Redfield Massie. Any child will respond to 
this happy-go-lucky chipmunk. Children will 
wish they, too, had magic wings. Ages 4-8. 
November. Trade Edition: $3.50; Library Edi- 
tion: $3.00 L/L. 


THE STORY OF ZACHARY ZWEEN by Mabel 
Watts, illustrated by Marylin Hafner. This 
story in rhyme of a London school boy who 
gets “upset and angry at the alphabet." 
Ages 4-8. October. Trade Edition: $3.50; 
Library Edition: $3.00 L/L. 


WHAT A FINE DAY FOR by Ruth Krauss, 
illustrated by Remy Charlip. The author of 
A Hole Is To Dig, takes a child down the 
carefree path of nonsensical fun. The whim- 
sical illustrations by Remy Charlip and a 
happy bit of music at the end give the young 
reader a cheerful assist. Ages 3-7. Novem- 
ber. Trade Edition: $3.50; Library Edition: 
$3.00 L/L. 


JEROME by Phillip Ressner, illustrated by 
Jerome Snyder. A tale of illusion in which a 
frog, Jerome, thinks he has been changed 
into a prince, although to others he is still 
a frog. Ages 4-8. November. Trade Edition: 
$3.50; Library Edition: $3.00 L/L. 


ERIC AND THE LITTLE CANAL BOAT by 
Lillian Bason, illustrated by Anne Rockwell. 
A charming story of little Eric's first day of 
work and how he keeps the passengers 
happy and fulfills his responsibilities. Ages 
4-8. October. Trade Edition: $3.50; Library 
Edition: $3.00 L/L. 


A Whole 


A New World of Fun 


and Adventure 
for Young Readers 

in Books from 
PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 
PRESS 


œ Fascinating Stories 


from Foreign Lands 


STARGAZER TO THE SULTAN be 
Barbara Walker and Mine Süme, 
illustrated by Joseph Low. In this 
entrancing folktale, a humble Ture 
ish woodcutter attains an exalted 
and dangerous position. Ages 6-1@. 
October. Trade Edition: $3.5CG 
Library Edition: $3.00 L/L. 


THE SHEEP OF THE LAL BAGH b» 
David Mark, illustrated by Lione 
Kalish. Ramesh, a sheep who ca- 
cut grass in wide circles or grea 
stars, is displaced by a mechanica 
lawn mower. A rare glimpse of Im 
dian life. Ages 4-8. October. Trade 
Edition: $3.50; Library Edition 
$3.00 L/L. 


THE TEARS OF THE DRAGON b` 
Hirosuke Hamada, illustrated b“ 
Chihiro Iwasaki. This Japanese tale 
tells how the simple love and trus: 
of a child transforms a dragon inte 
a beautiful boat. Ages 4-8. October 
Trade Edition: $3.50; Library Edi- 
tion: $3.00 L/L. 


WATERMELONS, WALNUTS ANC 
THE WISDOM OF ALLAH by Bar 
bara Walker, illustrated by Harolc 
Berson. These spirited retellings 
of 18 humorous, Turkish folktales 
describe the wit and wisdom o 
Nasreddin Hoca. Ages 6-10. Octo- 
ber. Trade Edition: $3.95; Library 
Edition: $3.34 L/L. 


Dramatic Non-Fiction for Older Readers 


CHINA, THE HUNGRY DRAGON, A Background Book for 
Young People by John Scott. Like THE STORY OF VIET- 
NAM, the enthusiastically-received first book in this series 
of Background Books for Young People, this book ex- 
amines Chinese history to answer many of our questions. 
The author is a Time Magazine correspondent and noted 
China authority. Ages 12-up. November. Trade Edition: 


$4.50; Library Edition: $3.75 L/L. 


TO GRANDFATHER'S HOUSE WE GO, A Roadside Tour o 
American Homes written and illustrated by Harry Devlin. 
The pages of this book, illustrated with rich, full colo: 
paintings of houses, span two and a half centuries. The 
young reader can see his country’s history in terms of the 
homes of his own ancestors. The houses shown are likel» 
to be found in travels in the family car. Ages 10 up» 


November. Trade Edition: $3.95; Library Edition $3.34 L/L 


The symbol L/L denotes Parents’ Magazine Press Longlife Library Bindings 
Send for our Catalog with fully annotated back list 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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d to your library staff 


without adding to your payroll. 


Beccuse a Coronastat 55 
Coir-Op2rated Copier works by itself, 
now you can give your library a 
comolete page-copying service with- 
out niring extra help or adding to 
your payroll. 

Ir fac-, this is one dedicated 
wor<er that will actually pay you. 


How to work it. 

To sat things up, here’s all you'll 

neeg: 

1. Cne small corner the size of a 
book cart, 

2. One standard wall socket, and 

3. Gne Coronastat® 55™ 
Coin-Dperated Copier. 

What cculd be easier? 

Not only is the copier itself 
practicclly trouble-free, but SCM 
Corzorction provides all supplies and 
ma ntenance. And because the 


CORONASTAT COIN-OPERATED COPIERS 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Coronastat 55 uses paper in sheets, 
you can refill the paper magazine at 
any convenient time (unlike roll-fed 
machines which you can refill only 
when empty.) 

Most important, the Coronastat 55 
Copier ĉo” libraries is coin-operated. 
So it takes payment automatically 
and even makes change. 


How to run it. 

Library-goers find using the 
Coronastat 55 is easy. There are no 
long, confusing directions to follow. 
Anyone who can drop a coin ina slot 
can mcke a perfect copy. And your 
staff can make copies without coins 
using c simple bypass key. 

How it performs. 


You'll like the way the Coronastat 55 
treats book bindings, too. Pages can 


be cop ed with a volume just half open. 


Damage and vandalism to rare 
books can be significantly reduced. 

Quietly and without any warm-up, 
the Coronastat 55 produces crisp, 


clean, clear copies from blacks, 
whites, colors and halftones. Copies 
are permanent as well as full legal 
size (82” x 14’). 

How it pays. 

The Coronastat 55 allows you 

to charge what you want. At 5¢ per 
copy, you'll break even. At 10¢ or 
more you'll make a handsome profit. 
Spend the extra income next 
book-buying day. 

No capital investment is required. 
For a free copy of the booklet, 
“Planning a Coin-Operated Copying 
Service as a Library Facility,” 
call your Coronastat representative 
today. 

(Just for fun, you can tell him his . 
books are overdue. ) 





Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide «x: 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 





Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented - Performance Guaranteed - 


Bigger Salaries, Too Order “On Approval” Invited 

Your report on the Library Administration Di- Order now directly from the Inventor: 
vision—Library Education Division meeting at San Chiang Small Duplicators 
Francisco quotes Jesse Shera as saying that li- 53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 





brarians need bigger challenges than has been 
the case if the profession is to attract good 
young people to its ranks. You neglect to men- 
tion, however, what Mr. Shera had to say, at the 


Ka e 
same time, about money. This was to the effect Con gressional 
: I 





san 
that there should be enough excitement in the # à i 
profession to keep prospective members from D i PRO . 
succumbing to financial temptations offered else- % 1 8 est M ccon i 
where. All very well and good; but the fact is that ; m 








anyone entering the profession does so at some E Crime In Congress and the Na- 
financial risk. = Control tional Crime Problem, 
According to recent word from the Associa- $ articles include: “Basic 


tion of Research Libraries, the highest salary # Steps of the Enforcement Process,” 
paid any academic librarian is now between $ ‘Glossary of Relevant Law and Rul- $ 
$30,000 and $35,000. It turns out that only one =| ings,” “Action to Date in the Current 

academic librarian in the country (the world?) {= Congress.” The Pro & Con discussions 
has a salary of this size, and a mere 98 others are concerned with controversy over 


i court decisions and criminal pro- 
have salaries above $20,000. Nor do public and cedures, use of wiretapping in criminal 


special librarians fare any better. We are, then, © cases, and increased Federal firearms 
scarcely an affluent lot. # controls. 

Mr. Shera says, “More than money is impor- August-September 1967. 
tant.” And while no one will find fault with this 
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itut t d certainly librari t dividuals. Pros & Cons contain the de- 
Ope te a TTE E an tailed views of those prominent in the 


greedy. Bigger challenges? Okay, that’s not un- controversy. 
reasonable, but how about bigger salaries too? = October 1967. 
PETER GELLATLY 
Serials Librarian Ss 
University of Washington = Recent Issues: Expanding East-West 
Seattle $ Trade (June-July); Revision of Selec- 
= tive Service (May); FY 1968 Budget De- 
bate (April). 


5 
sentiment, few librarians are likely to consider Guaranteed Various concepts, such © 
themselves rich. A doctor or lawyer or ordinary income as “negative income §& 
businessman with an income no larger than that # tax,” “income mainte- $; 
of our highest-paid librarians would undoubtedly nance,” and others are involved in the & 
feel that he was living on the bleak edge of % controversial proposals designed to dis- $ 
poverty. Ideas differ, of course, as to what con- = tribute funds directly to low-income 1n- a 
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About Voting 


I would like to comment on Eli M. Oboler’s #& a 
remarks printed in the July-August ALA Bulle- |; Rates: 1 yr., $10; 2 yrs., $18; 3 yrs., $24. 


SEES 


tin (Free for All, page 791). E Single copy, $1.25. 

I would love to see the look on his face should = Write: The Congressional Digest, 3231 
his local precinct leaders ever take his advice # P St. N.W, Washington, D.C. 20007 
and allow only those people to vote who can ġ 
prove they know enough to make a wise decision Eggypsysssusyssseseremnmesanstaaeneseemermnreie 


108.7 


SOME END 
RESULTS OF 
MODERN 
LIBRARY 
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Ames Gonventional Bracket k= 
or 8”, 10” and 12” shelves. 


Ames Conventional Bracket || 
For 8”, 10” and 12” shelves 
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(AMES 


Since 1910 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD « (408) 262-1000, 
MILPITAS. CALIFORNIA 95035 
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on each category of the ballot sheet. 

It has always been the responsibility of the 
electorate to be informed on the issues and peo- 
ple involved and not the governing body’s job to 
send ballots to only those qualified. 

Even though he admitted that he’s not qualified 
to vote, I hope we always extend him that right 
and that he never votes against my right to do 
the same. Some kind soul might suggest to him 
that it’s not necessary to make a check in each 
case! 

Wes Doak 
Bruggemeyer Memorial Library 
Monterey Park, Calif. 


My feelings concerning the election of ALA 
officers are exactly the same as those of Eli M. 
Oboler. 

Mary CELINE BOYER 

Director of Library Services 
Robert Morris Junior College 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I agree with Eli M. Oboler in the July-August 
ALA Bulletin. I am not an institutional member, 
yet I feel that voting for ALA officers is pretty 
absurd. Until the last election, I always read the 
capsule commentary on the candidates and voted 
for the graduates of “Big Ten” schools preferably 
over the Ivy League. I knew nothing else about 
most of these people. 

This past election I saved the time I would 
have spent reading all the commentary notices 
and merely checked off the first name in each 
category. I had never heard of most of the candi- 
dates. 

ROBERT S. FULLER 


Kutztown, Pa. 
eee 


BOOK PROMOTION 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


for Chicago-based book publisher to plan and 
execute promotion programs directed to the 
school and library market. Requires knowl- 
edge of direct mail, space advertising, book 


review and promotion media, and copywrit- 


ing ability. Experience required. Outstanding 


benefits, 35 hr. week, month vacation. Send 
detailed résumé in confidence to: Box 438 
ALA Bulletin 
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WORDS -:FACTS: IDEAS 
related to every subject 
In the curriculum 
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The materials on this page are that part of the world ` about a word, a fact, an idea has been unified 
of EBE represented by the Reference Division. Here through the collection of these works inte a single 
are printed works which support language arts, and inviting reference center—indexed so that every 
ciences, social studies teaching. Each of these student can use it productively. 
olumes is written with authority and readable 
tyle. Students are stimulated to explore ideas, Included are: Encyclopaedia Britannica: 
evelop better research skills, find significant ways Compton's Encyclopedia; Britannica Junior Ency- 
o build from and supplement basic learnings. clopaedia; Great Books of the Western Wowd,; Gate- 
This single collection from Britannica provides way to the Great Books; Britannica Worlé Atlas— 
very library with materials specifically designed to International; Compton’s Dictionary of the Natural 
elp students discover the excitement of private Sciences; Compton’s Illustrated Science Dictionary; 
tudy—in depth. The works shown relate to every Enciclopedia Barsa; Britannica Library af Great 
ubject in the curriculum. Virtually all that is known American Writing; Compton's Beginner's Beokshelf. 


For complete information, contact: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 








How to copy ‘ 


Push the ‘PRINT’ button on 
Xerox 720 copier. 

That will get you perfect blac 
and-white duplicates of four catalo 
cards. Even if the originals are wor 
soiled or torn; even if they includ 
foreign characters or scientif) 
symbols. 

You can make as many copies < 
you wish, on standard blank cat 
stock, for pennies. 

When the Xerox 720 isn't cof 
ing catalog cards for you, it can | 





different catalog 


copying dozens of other things 
around the library. 

Administrative memos, for in- 
stance. Acquisition lists, correspond- 
nce, announcements. You can even 
ıse it to set up a new system that 
eliminates typing of overdue-book 

otices. 

Your Xerox Analyst can give you 

I] the details, and would like to 
start by sending you an informative 
| 6-page booklet (free of charge) on 

opying systems for libraries. 


cards in 20 seconds. 


Xerox Corporation 
Midtown Tower 

Rochester, New York 14604 
NAME 


TITLE- 











We think small, too 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment ina library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has survived with flying colors the most stren- 
uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 

Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today’s smoothly functioning library ...so many chair styles...tables...car- 
rels...index dividers...circu ation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 
office furniture...everything. 


Except the books. 








SR arduvu > Rum” 


Jens Risom 

Design 

Inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 10022 

Showrooms and Sales Offices: 
Atlanta—351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 
Chicago—624 Merchandise Mart 
Dallas—3000 Turtle Creek Plaza 
Detroit—902 David Broderick Tower 
Los Angeles—144 N. Robertson Bivd. 
Minneapolis—1148 Plymouth Building 
New York—49 East 53rd Street 

San Francisco—321 Pacific Avenue 





Dictionary Catalog of the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LAW LIBRARY, New York City 


One of the largest of its kind, this library today contains about 465,000 volumes. It is especially 
rich in legal literature of the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations and pro- 
vides excellent coverage of Roman and medieval law. The abundant materials on African law 
include gazettes of the newly independent countries. The catalog contains about 700 periodicals 

and many serial analytics. 
Estimated 705,000 cards, 28 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1785.00; after April 30, 1968: $2279.00 

To be supplemented 


The PALAEOGRAPHY COLLECTION 
in the University of London Library 


An Author and Subject Catalogue 


This catalog, in two alphabets, is of a strong working collection of printed material conceraing 
manuscripts, both of a literary and archival nature. It is primarily concerned with material for 
the study of the manuscript book in Greek, Latin and Western European languages. A few 
works on Slavonic and Oriental manuscripts are included. 


Author Catalogue: 
Estimated 10,000 cards, 1 volume 


Subject Catalogue: 
Estimated 13,000 cards, 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $85.00; after April 30, 1968: $102.00 


EAST ASIATIC LIBRARY 


University of California, Berkeley 
Author-Title Catalog and Subject Catalog 


This collection includes Chinese, Korean, Japanese and other Far Eastern materials, broadened 
to extend support of interests beyond the humanities. Subjects range from language and lit- 
erature to the natural sciences and technology, together with history, philosophy, the arts and 
the modern social sciences. The Author-Title Catalog is arranged in the order of characters in 
the index to Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, after which much shorter sections show 
entries in, respectively, kana, han’ gul, and the Roman alphabet. The Subject Catalog, an alpha- 
betical file, bears English headings based on the Library of Congress list. 

Prices to be announzed 


Dictionary Catalog of the Library of the 
FREER GALLERY of ART 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
The library specializes in the arts of the Far East, India and the Near East. It also includes ma- 
terial relating to the Washington Biblical Manuscripts and the American painter Whistler and 
his contemporaries. The catalog is an author, subject, title catalog in one alphabet, divided iato 
two sections: western language books and books in Chinese and Japanese. 
Estimated 92,400 cards, 6 volumes 
Prepublication price: $290.00; after April 30, 1968: $3600 
10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL E Doe 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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The new math. _ 
The new social studies. 
The new science. 


And now, —- 
the new encyclopedia. aa 








Mean STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA was b» gun in 
1960. When the revolution in elementary 
education was plainly in sight. 

The result is a reference work which covers 
the curriculum taught in elementary schoos 
today. 

You'll find mathematics articles written m terms 
of the new math. Social sciences supported >y the 
most extensive map program in any elemertary 
school encyclopedia. History articles that =xpress 
the continuity of civilizations—so your students 
learn how one culture is related to another 

Even the literary style is designed to mcivate 
the student. Every article is written for the 
elementary grade level at which it is likely to 
be encountered. MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is uniquely organized, too. Student Guides tell 
at a glance what is in an article. Fact Boxe- give 
key information in seconds. 

Examine the set. You’ll discover that learning 
has an exciting new look. 

There are more than 3,000 full-color pæes. 
Plus hundreds of new maps and charts. All 
arranged to make this the most useful elementary 
school encyclopedia ever published. And perhaps 
the most beautiful. 

MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA is alse the 
only elementary encyclopedia with a sepamate 
Index Volume. These volumes make ideal faching 
aids and are available at $4.95 each. 

Send for our colorful 36-page brochure-today. 
We'll include complete price information. 
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866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Please send my free copy of your 36-page brockure de- 
scribing MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Include c»mplete 
price information. 
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The question of opening closed committee and board meetings to members 
officially attending the Midwinter Meeting has been answered. ` Fol- 
lowing up on a recommendation made during the 1966 Midwinter Meeting 
Council sessions, chairmen of ALA units were asked to consider the 
desirability of admitting to closed meetings, as. observers, those ALA 
members who requested such admittance. From the responses to this, 
it was the judgment of the Executive Board that the policy of conduct- 
ing closed meetings only during Midwinter should be relaxed to the 
extent that chairmen of units are free to consider and decide upon 
admitting observers upon the written request of any member officially 
attending the Midwinter Meeting, while maintaining at all times au- 
thority to declare a certain meeting or portion thereof closed. If 
space permits, chairmen of units have the authority to accept or de- 
cline interested members' requests for admittance. 


New materials on the manpower crisis, subject of the Presidential meet- 


ing at the Annual Conference in San Francisco, have been produced, 

In addition to the l6mm film announced in the "Bulletin Board" in 

this issue of the ALA Bulletin, the proceedings of the Library Man- 
power Conference held in Washington, D. C. on March 9, 1967 are avail- 


able. Titled Library Manpower, Needs and Utilization, the proceedings 
may be ordered fram the ALA Publishing Department for $1.50. 


“he Adviso Committee to the Office for Libr Education has been ap- 
pointed. John C. Frantz, Chief Librarian, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary, will serve as chairman. The other members are: Norman Burns, 
Executive Secretary, North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools; Verner Clapp, formerly President, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc.; Ralph Conant, Associate Director, Lemberg Center for 
the Study of Violence, Brandeis University; Jean Lowrie, Head, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, School of Graduate Studies, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo; Raynard Swank, Dean, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley; and Dom R, Swanson, Dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 


Forty-two graduate library schools are now on the list of "Graduate Library 
Schools Accredited by the American Library Association," now available 


on request from the ALA Office for Library Education. The largest num- 
ber of schools ever accredited by the ALA Committee on Accreditation 
under the 1951 standards includes thirty-nine U., S. and three Canadian 
schools. 


Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, chairman of the Education Subcommittee of 


the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, paid ALA and Germaine 
Krettek, Associate Executive Director, gracious compliments during the 
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hearings on Senate Bill 1125, Elementary and Secondary School Act, on 
August 15. In introducing Miss Cora Paul Bomar of North Carolina as a 
witness representing ALA, Senator Morse said "I think Miss Bomar knows 
that many of us on this Committee have probably said in floor debate 
and elsewhere that in our judgment we wouldn't have passed the various 
pieces of legislation that have affected aid, that have resulted in aic 
to school libraries in this country, had it not been for the work of 
the American Library Association and its help to this committee.” 
Later Senator Morse added, "...I want to say in my opening statement 
when I was speaking about the contributions that the American Library 
Association has made to this committee, the legislative battles we 
have had in recent years and getting into the legislation the need 

for the support for the libraries, that we owe you, Miss Krettek, a 
vote of thanks." 


The Executive Board and its committees will hold their quarterly meetings 
at ALA Headquarters during the first week of November. The Headquarters 
Visiting Committee will meet on Tuesday, October 31, and Wednesday 
morning, November 1. The Space Needs Committee will meet Wednesday 
afternoon, and the Personnel Committee will meet Wednesday evening and 
Thursday morning, November 2. The Investment Committee will meet 
through the lunch hour on Thursday, after which the Executive Board 
will convene for sessions lasting through Saturday, November 4. 


Ruth Warncke 


Deputy Executive Director 
September 11, 1967 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; 
Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8-13, 1968; Washington, D.C., January 
27-31, 1969. 
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Books that should be on! 


William Sa royan adds the essence of his love affair with mankind 
to the superb photozraphs of Arthur Rothstein 


“A free wheeling picture book of the United 
States. The old happy Saroyan personality, 
deepened and matured somewhat, pervades 
these captions, captions which with their pic- 
cures (by the gifted photographer Arthur 
Rothstein) epitomize their times, from the 
1930’s right up to the present...” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
k Printed on highest quality paper, sheet-fed gravure. 
Stop, Look, Listen 212 pages + 101 photographs + 812" x 9⁄2” 
Beholder’s Eye $12.50 » November 6 


Don’t Look Now, But Isn’t That You? (Us? U.S.?) 


“A magical book.” 


Look at Us 

Let’s See 

Here We Are 

Look Hard, Speak Soft 

I See, You See, We All See 





an 
en 


Ivan T. Sanderson author of Living Mammals of the 
World and The Abominable Snowmen applies scientific logic to 
today’s greatest mystery. 


UNINVITED VISITORS: 

A Biologist Looks at UFO’s 

This eminent scientist shows how UFO’s may be natural, biological phe- 
nomena. He gives a believable and possible explanation of what UFO’s might 
be, what they are doing here, what kind of life they could contain and how 
they might have journeyed here. 

300 pages « diagrams * 5" x 9” Unique 3-D full color cover + $6.95 » November 16 


i Uninvited 
Visitors 


DT ede r 
=< BOARD How to Pass 
: TOMISSIONS oe rst COLLEGE BOARD ADMISSIONS Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scHOLAST 


ZAT) -~ By Harold Watkin. This new SAT book for students simulates the actual 
tests for practice that pays dividends. It explains problem solutions as well 
as supplying correct answers, and covers all sections of the SAT as well as 


providing samples of all 14 achievement tests. 
300 pages « 8⁄2” x 11” + Paper $3.95 + Cloth $5.95 


THE COWLES GUIDE TO 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Covers more than 1500 schools. 
Provides information on the de- 
grees and certificates granted, 
when and where to apply, hous- 
ing, admission requirements, 
enrollment, faculty, accredita- 
tion, summer and evening pro- 
grams, off-campus attractions, 
tuition costs and fees, financial 
assistance, minimum and maxi- 


~~ mum time to complete degrees. 





500 pages « 82" x 11” 
Paper $3.95 » Cloth $5.95 
November 


SHORT-CUT SHORTHAND 
Learn Shorthand in 
40 Easy Lessons 


by S. M. Wesley, Ph.D. Here’s 
a teach-yourself, note-taking 
method that’s as easy as expen- 
sive ABC courses, as efficient as 
hard-to-learn symbol systems. 
So logically presented, it can be 
used after an hour’s study with 
skill and speed added in spare- 
time practice sessions. 


275 pages * 842" x 11” 
Paper $3.95 +» Cloth $5.95 
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Extensively revised for the new 
year with 2,714 pages of up-to- 
date curriculum-oriented infor- 
mation. “‘Probably the best 
one-volume encyclopedia cur- 
rently in print.” 
—Dnr. FREDERICK SHROYER, 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
2,714 pages » 842" x 11” x 3%" 
$4 


> The Cowles 


CAN YOU GIVE THE 
PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS? 


by Dr. Edgar Dale. A how-to- 
do-it manual for communica- 
tors of every kind, from teachers 
to advertising men, which pin- 
points errors of communication 
and how we can correct them— 
with clarity, conciseness and 
organized style. 


232 pages » 6” x 9” 
$5.95 


How to Pass 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 
APTITUDE TESTS 


by John Jensen. This brand- 
new, authoritative book of sim- 
ulated tests, correct answers, 
worked-through problem solu- 
tions and vocational guidance 
gives truly comprehensive help 
to those seeking a career in this 
promising, growth field. 
250 pages + 8⁄2” x 11” 
Paper $4.95 * Cloth $6.95 


New COWLES books for 
PROFESSIONAL CAREER 
CANDIDATES 


How to Pass 

DENTAL APTITUDE TEST 

© LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
-~ REGISTERED AND GRADUATE 
NURSING SCHOOLS 

PRACTICAL NURSING SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
(November) 


300 pages each * 8⁄2” x 11” 
Paper $3.95 » Cloth $5.95 


THE COWLES COWLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
j COMPREHENSIVE OF SCIENCE, INDUSTRY 
- ENCYCLOPEDIA AND TECHNOLOGY 


A concise, comprehensive, pro- 
fusely illustrated book for 
reference and research. Up-to- 
the-minute information about 
new technical processes, science 
terminology, data on business, 
economics, industry, transpor- 
tation, communication. 
520 pages » 516 photographs 


9000 index entries « 8⁄2” x 11” 
$9.95 


NOT FOR GLORY 


Who Are Today’s 
Great Teachers? 


by William Jeremiah Burke. 
A profile of good schools and 
great teachers that should be 
recommended reading for 
everyone entering or consider- 
ing a teaching career. 


214 pages «+ photographs 
6" x 9" + $4.95 


How to Pass 
Federal Civil Service 
Examination 
CLERK-CARRIER 
(U.S. Post Office) 
50,000 new names are added to 
the Federal payroll every 
month...only a fraction of the 
number actually taking Civil 
Service examinations. The most 
taken test is the Post Office 
exam for clerk-carrier. This up- 
to-date book will help many to 
a useful, secure career. 
300 pages + 8⁄2” x 11” 
Paper $3.95 «+ Cloth $5.95 
November 


How to Pass ; 
Federal Civil Service Examination 
STENOGRAPHER & TYPIST GS 1-4 


Federal Civil Service Examination 
OFFICE AID GS 1-3 (November) 


Civil Service Examination 
BEGINNING OFFICE WORKER 
December 


Civil Service Examination 
FIREMAN (December) 


Civil Service Examination 
PATROLMAN (December) 
300 pages each « 812" x 11” 
Paper $3.95 * Cloth $5.95 





me, For complete school and library catalog, please write: 


COWLES EDUCATION CORPORATION 


LOOK Building/ 488 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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These two words have significant meaning. They say — 


and mean — that Estey alone offers a list of design and con- 
struction features unmatched by any other manufacturer. A few 
of these are shown in the picture above, taken of just a small 
section of our ALA Conference display. 

After all, in your profession, wouldn’t you like to know more 
about the Number One provider of Library Bookstacks? We shall 
be pleased to honor your inquiry. 


E SDT ee CORPORATION 


FIVE CATHERINE STREET = RED BANK, N. J. 07701 


How many encyclopedias 
have 70 Nobel Prize 
contributors? 


Only one. 


maea 


AUTHORITATIVE / SCHOLARLY / READABLE 
14 VOLUMES 
TESTED AND PRODUCED AT / TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER / LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 60044 
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Vanity Fair died 
thirty-one years ago. 
It still has plenty to say. 


Lippmann on politics. 
Gallico on sports. 
Hemingway on bulls. 
Graham on dance. 
Nathan on drama. 
Kent on art. 


University Microfilms’ facsimile edition 

of Vanity Fair, all 23 years (1913 to 1936) 

282 issues and 32,000 pages, including 

a complete index, is an invaluable and 

vital reference source. Vanity Fair captured 
the innocence, the turbulence, the despair 

of the 1920’s and 1930’s; two decades that 
shaped the sixties. From the assassination of 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria through the NRA 
of Roosevelt. It is a chronicle of these decades. 
Your patrons interested in history, journalism, 
design, fine arts, sociology, marketing, will 
tind the complete Vanity Fair a priceless 
reference source. It comes in 33 handsomely 
bound black-and-silver volumes. Each issue is 
beautifully reproduced. The cost is $1,000, 
including the index. 


For asample signature write: 


University Microfilms 
304 N. Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
A XEROX COMPANY 


XEROX 























DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 

collected from the world over. Exciting 

original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 

in superb colors on fine buckram to 

bring an entirely new dimension to 
library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 
the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 
finest quality covers and binding 
skills. They are extra-protected with a 
tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 





Oreaswre Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


“CONTINUING” APPROPRIATIONS SUSTAIN 
HEW PROGRAMS 

Contrary to earlier expectations, House and 
Senate conferees, negotiating differing amounts 
in their respective versions of the Labor-HEW 
Appropriation Act (H.R.10196), have been un- 
able to reach a compromise for final approval. 
Meanwhile, “continuing resolutions” have been 
enacted to maintain ongoing activities on a 
month-to-month basis. As reported in the Septem- 
ber Bulletin (p. 921), appropriations for all but 
two library programs are set since identical 
amounts were approved by the House and Sen- 
ate. Still to be settled are the funds for Part C, 


Title II, of the Higher Education Act and for the 
Medical Library Assistance Act. 


ADVERSE POSTAL RATE PROPOSED FOR LIBRARIES 


Prospects for scaling down the administra- 
tion’s proposed increases for the special 4th-elass 
book and library rate faded Aug. 28 whem the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
overruled subcommittee compromises (covered 
last month). It appears probable that the House 
will vote to approve the committee recommenda- 
tions which would increase rates for all classes of 
mail. The library rate would be 8 cents for the 
first two pounds and 3 cents for each additional 
pound, and the general educational materials 
rate would be 16 cents for the first two pounds 
and 6 cents for each additional pound. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Postal Affairs, 
chaired by Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D., Tex.), 
is not expected to begin hearings until after the 
House votes. 


100 PER CENT FEDERAL FUNDING ASKED 
FOR LSCA TITLES Ill AND IV 


State Librarians Roger McDonough (New 
Jersey) and Maryan Reynolds (Washington), 
along with the director of the ALA Washington 





For the Latest 
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’ Thinking on 
Information 
nf Retrieval 


Proceedings of The Fourth Annual .. . 
National Colloquim On 

a; = Information Retrieval 

li Theme: The User’s Viewpoint, An Aid to Design 


` Featuring expert discussions on: — 

User reaction as a design tool 

Design of a general purpose data management system 

User defined syntax in a general information storage and retrieval system 
A general purpose Fortran system for file maintenance, retrieval and formatting 
An information retrieval system for the inexperienced or experienced user 
Query language for the reactive catalogue 

Development of random access retrieval 

What authors and editors can best do to assist information systems 
Interaction between the user and the retrieval system 

Full text searching: an effectiveness study 

Semi-automatic user controlled search strategies 

Using an advisory panel in designing and modifying an information system: 
New areas of application for information retrieval 


This timely volume presents papers delivered at The Fourth Annual National 
Colloquium on Information Retrieval, May 1967. Approx. 311 Pages 


Order Your copy Today! $12.00 
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International Information Incorporated 
2101 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19103 
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Office, testified Aug. 30 before the House Select 
Sctbcommittee on Education, endorsing two bills 
to amend the Library Services and Construction 
Act (H.R.9518 and H.R.12567). 

H.R.9518, introduced by Rep. Carl Perkins 
(D., Ky.), proposes to extend the provision for 
1)0 per cent federal funding in Titles III, IV A, 
aad IV B of LSCA (P.L.89-511). If enacted into 
law, this would mean that no matching funds 
weuld be required during fiscal 1968 to carry 
oat approved programs under Title III, Inter- 
library Cooperation, and Title IV, Specialized 
State Library Services (Part A, State Institu- 
tional Library Service, and Part B, Library Ser- 
vice to the Physically Handicapped). 

As the law now reads, beginning July 1, 1967, 
the authorization calls for a matching program, 
with the states providing 50 per cent of the ccst 
for Title III and a per capita matching formula 
for Title IV. If H.R.9518 is approved, tne match- 
irg provision would be postponed until July 1, 
1968. 

In passing Titles III and IV with 100 per cent 
federal financing for the first year, Congress 
mede clear its intention that the states have the 
9 dportunity to begin operation of programs under 
these new titles and to demonstrate their effec- 


tiveness before requiring matching funds from 
the other type of libraries and agencies involved. 
In fiscal 1967, however, the states did not have 
the chance to initiate programs, since the ad- 
ministration’s recommendation for funds was 
limited to $1 million for planning only for both 
titles, although the act authorized $5 million for 
Title III, $5 million for Title IV A, and $3 mil- 
lion for Title IV B, and some states were ready 
to begin programs in fiscal 1967. A further com- 
plication was the delay in approving regulations, 
issuing guidelines, and allotting funds. Planning 
money was not made available until April 1967. 

As a result, the states are now faced with the 
problem of initiating these new programs with 
the requirement of providing matching funds. 

For fiscal 1968, the HEW Appropriations Act 
(H.R.10196) provides $2,375,000 for Title III, 
$2,120,000 for Title IV A, and $1,320,000 for 
Title IV B, each of which must be matched un- 
less H.R.9518 is enacted. 

Four technical amendments to the LSCA rec- 
ommended by the administration are proposed in 
H.R.12567 (Perkins et al), designed to clarify 
the language of the act, to bring all titles in con- 
formity, and to carry out congressional intent. 

The first amendment would correct what ap- 





Number 


Book Wholesaler 


in America! 





n: BAKER. TAYLOR v 


Most complete first-shipment service of any wholesaler! 


More than 1⁄2 million books in each division warehouse! 


Over 100.000 different titles ready for shipment! 


No order too small...none too large! 





Send your next orders to EASTERN DIVISION A i LIBRARY 
HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 07205 BOOK CENT 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Telephone: 201-923-3200 50 KIRBY AVENUE aes 
: N.Y.C. Tel.: 212-227-8470 SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 08 
oftice nearest to you Telephone: 201-722-8000 
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pears to have been an oversight in not provid- 
ing that the federal share for all grant titles for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands be 100 
per cent. 

The second amendment would amend the main- 
tenance of effort requirement relating to expen- 
ditures under Part A of Title IV, as provided for 
in Section 404(a) (5) of the act, so as to refer 
to the second preceding fiscal year (rather than 
the preceding fiscal year) as the base year for 
measuring the requisite minimum state effort, as 
is the case in Title I and in Part B of Title IV. 

The third amendment would correct a patent 
language error in Section 414(a) (2). 

The fourth amendment proposed would give 
state library administrative agencies an extra op- 
tion to exercise, namely, the purchase of build- 
ings in those instances where this would be more 
economical or more efficient than would new con- 
struction. 

In concluding the hearing on these measures, 
Chairman Dominick Daniels (D., N.J.) an- 
nounced that the subcommittee would act on the 
amendments when the Labor Day recess is over 
(Sept. 11), and that he expects to bring out a 
single bill for full committee consideration, com- 
bining the provisions in H.R.9518 and H.R.12567. 


Since all of these amendments are of a tech- 
nical nature to insure more effective operation of 
the law, no controversy should be involved, and 
it is hoped that the bill can be brought to the 
House floor under suspension of the rules. To 
be useful to the states, however, prompt actien is 
essential. 

On the Senate side, $.2355, sponsored by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.), chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, was introduced Aug. 
29. This bill covers the amendments in the two 
House bills. No action is anticipated here until 
the House considers the legislation. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC APPROPRIATIONS 


The President signed on July 28 the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative branch for 
fiscal year 1968, and it is now Public Law 90-57. 
The House-Senate Conference Committee re- 
ported the bill on July 18, and it was accepted 
in the House of Representatives on July 20 and 
in the Senate on July 24. 





BAKER & TAYLOR’s business is to supply 
the books librarians ask for; not to restrict 
your libraries to current titles only. And that 
is why each of our Division warehouses 
keeps on hand, stocks of more than 112 mil- 
lion books...more than 100,000 different 


titles from about 1,200 publishers! 


No matter which of the recognized selec- 
tion sources you use...no matter if your 
book funds are from regular budget or Fed- 
eral grants... whether your book needs are 
small or large... you will find that BAKER & 
TAYLOR gives the finest wholesale book 


service obtainable! 


WESTERN DIVISION 
RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 


MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 
Chicago Tel.: 312-346-4074 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE CO. 
A wholly-owned subsidiary of — 

The Baker & Taylor Co. ae 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73118 
4600 North Cooper ee 
Telephone: 405-525-6561 


First shipment normally 
made within 48 hours! 


Up to 85% of average orders 
completed in first shipment! 


Complete cataloging and 
processing service on 

18,000 juvenile tities! 
Competitive bidding welcomed! 


Biggest stocks of 
University Press books! 


Discounts competitive 
and realistic! 


* #8 & © & 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019 

1701 West Gray Street 

Telephone: 713-524-6411 
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A total of $37,141,400 was appropriated di- 
rectly to the Library of Congress. This represents 
an increase of $5,670,300 over fiscal 1967 ap- 
propriations. The amounts appropriated for the 
activities reported in this column of the July- 
August Bulletin remain the same with the excep- 
t:en of funds for the Library’s preservation pro- 
gram. The Conference Committee agreed on the 
sum of $1,072,000 for this program. 


STUDY COMMISSION ON NEW TECHNOLOGICAL 
USES OF COPYRIGHTED WORKS 


Sen. John L. McClellan (D., Ark.), chairman 
af the Senate subcommittee that is considering 
the bill for general revision of the Copyright 
Law, introduced S.2216, a bill to establish a 
National Commission on New Technological Uses 
cf Copyright Works, on Aug. 2. The bill would 
establish a commission in the Library of Congress 
to study the problems involved in the reproduc- 
tion and use of copyrighted works in automatic 
storage and retrieval systems and hy various 
forms of machine reproduction. The Librarian of 
Congress would be the chairman of the commis- 
sion and the Register of Copyrights an ex officio 
member. The other members would consist of two 
senators to be appointed by the presicent of the 


Senate, two members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the speaker of the House, 
and eighteen persons appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, repre- 
senting authors and other copyright owners, 
users of copyrighted works, and the general pub- 
lic. The commission would be called upon to sub- 
mit its final report and recommendations within 
three years. 

In introducing the commission bill, Sen. Mc- 
Clellan stated that enactment of the general re- 
vision bill is urgent and should proceed without 
awaiting the resolution of the issues to be studied 
by the commission. He added that proposals for 
a moratorium on copyright liability, during the 
commission’s study, for certain users of copy- 
righted material in information storage systems, 
would be considered by the subcommitee in mark- 
ing up the general revision bill. 


RECENT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLICATIONS 

Among recent publications of the Library of 
Congress are several of interest to both librarians 
and library users. Guide to Selected Legal 


Sources of Mainland China ($2), compiled by 
Tao-Tai Hsia, chief of the Library’s Far Eastern 
Law Division, consists of a list of laws and regula- 
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E. M. Nale aud 


1201 SO. HASTINGS WAY, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 54701 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON CADMUS BOOKS 


AND OTHER HALE PUBLICATIONS 


ALL NEW 
IN 1967 





THE CADMUS PROGRAM GIVES YOU... 


Expert Selection by the Cadmus Editorial Board 
Superb Binding 

Reasonable Prices 

Excellent Service 


(3,000 TITLES AVAILABLE 
NOW FROM HALE) 


one of the foremost producers of quality 
Ly hoy for children and young people 


ublishers 
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tions, 1949-63, and articles relating to legal mat- 
ters selected from Communist Chinese periodi- 
cals. It also gives a brief survey of the administra- 
tion of justice by the Peking regime and six 
charts outlining the judicial and political struc- 
ture. Randall Jarrell (25 cents), a lecture by 
Karl Shapiro presented under the auspices of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund, includes a bibliography of Jarrell materi- 
als in the collections of the Library of Congress. 
The lead article in the October 1967 Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress ($2.50 per 
year) presents a lecture, “Only Connect,” given 
by P. L. Travers at the Library of Congress in the 
fall of 1966. Miss Travers is the author of the 
Mary Poppins books for children. These pub- 
lications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. eee 


NLW Appointments 
ALA President Foster E. Mohrhardt and Alfred R. 


Schneider, American Broadcasting Company execu- 
tive, have been named vice-chairmen of the Steering 
Committee for the 1968 National Library Week pro- 
gram. “Be All You Can—Read!” is the theme for the 
year’s program. National Library Week will be ob- 
served April 21-27. 


MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 
your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ac- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 
OF A NEW LATIN AMERICAN OFFICE IN 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
This second office in Latin America will make it possible to acquire Brazilian materials 


on a much wider scale and much more efficiently than in the past. This is another step in 
the development of our acquisitions plan which has met with unprecedented success. 


Latin-American Cooperative Acquisitions Program 


(LACAP) 


Stecher- Hafner, Ine. 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


offices in, 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 
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Polaroid® 





Helen Oustinoft. 
She found away to order 


and process books faster wit 
the Polaroid CU-5 Camera. 


Helen Oustinoff is Assistant Director of the 
University of Vermont Library. She has de- 
veloped a remarkable new system for proc- 
essing books, utilizing our Polaroid CU-5 
Close-up Land Camera. 


No more checking or transcribing 


Here’s how her system works: When a 
book purchase request slip is received, the 
searcher looks up the book in the National 
Union Catalog or another standard bibliog- 
raphy. Just as always. But she doesn’t 
bother to correct or complete the slip. She 
simply photographs the entire N.U.C. entry 
with the CU-5 Camera. 

We make that sound very easy. It is. You 
just center the CU-5’s frame over the entry 
and squeeze the trigger. Pull the tabs and 
15 seconds later you have an enlarged print 
of the whole thing. (Like the one below.) 
Isn't that easier than copying by hand? And 
faster? And more accurate? 


No handwriting to decipher 
Now the book order slip is typed from the 
Polaroid print. And the print is then filed 
away with a carbon of the typed order. 














g7 
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lf the original entry happens to be in He- 
brew, or something else untypable, you can 
simply shoot an extra print and sendit along 
with the order. 

When the book is received, it’s ehecked 
against the print and the invoice is cleared. 


No waiting for catalog cards 


Who needs preprinted catalog cards? With 
this new system, you make your own. Using 
the Polaroid print as a guide, you can type 
them on an automatic typewriter. Or simply 
add necessary information to the print and 
run it through a copying machine. 

The system also gets books into circula- 
tion faster because it eliminates wacing for 
preprinted cards. It also eliminates the job 
of ordering them. And the cost. 

For more information about the time and 
cost saving features of this library system, 
write to: Polaroid Corporation, Dem. 113, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

And if you have any suggestions as to new 
uses for our CU-5 Camera, send therm along. 

Who knows? You might be our nextad. 


POLAROID CU-5 LIBRARY CAVERA 


Blau, Ludwig, 1861-1936, ed. 
7 Festschrift zum 50 jährigen Bestehen der Franz-Josef 
Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest. Budapest, Alexander 


Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1927. 

Vill, 216 p.; 97 p. 25cm. 

Added t. p. in Hebrew, 

__ CONTENTS. — A Ferenc József Országos Rabbiképzö Intézet első 

0 eve (Das erste Halbjahrhundert der Franz-Joset-Landesrabbine~- 

mule) irtak Blau, L.-Klein, M.—Prosbol im Lichte der griechischen 

Fapyri und der Rechtsgeschichte, von L, Blau.—Dr. Alexander Kohut, 

ein Lebensbild, von J. Fischer, — Concerning Alexander Kobut a 
lative bibliography) by G, A, Kohut.—ywim maw S33Kbr yun 

ENYA GOS 4 tomeg SYI STO WH TnT meo pma TDT 
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the Oustinoff system: 
an enlarged copy of an N.U.C. entry 
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1 Budapest, Országos Rabbiképzð Intézet. 2. Kohut, Alexanaer, 
= 3. Kohut, Alexander, 1842-1894 — Bibl. 
MPOSses, essays, lectures. 
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The key to 





Do you know these 
famous authors? 


Theodor Le Sieg 


Mary Westmacott 
Militant” 


Some authors have used a dozen 
or more pseudonyms or pen names 
on their works. Finding out who 
really wrote something can be a 
chore. Now a new, pocket-sized 
booklet has been published by Pro- 
fessional Library Service. It pro- 
vides a quick-reference cross index 
to over 3,270 names used by au- 
thors in the English language. Use 
it on the reference shelf or at the 
circulation desk. $1.44 net. 


Order directly from PLS. 


*Theodor Le Sieg is Theodor Seuss Geisel 
Mary Westmacott is Agatha Christie 
Militant is Carl Sandburg 


Professional Library Service 


A Xerox Company 
1201 East McFadden Avenue, Santa Ana, California 92705 
Telephone 714/547-0894 
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One of these books 
isn't going anywh 


As far as circulation is concerned, the book on the 
bottom is going nowhere... its dust jacket is tattered Du Pont Company, Room 5331A, 


after only a few checkouts. WEEE Ee eee 
Please send me a sample of MYLAR poly- 








The other is neat and still circulating... after many ester film and information on the aesulte of 
checkouts. The difference: a dust jacket cover of your survey of book-jacket-cover usage. 
Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR® polyester film. Name 

Attractive paper dust jackets boost circulation... Title 


if they are protected. Nothing protects dust jackets reer 
like covers of MYLAR. They won't tear, rip, crack or 
discolor. In fact, they usually last as longasa 


book’s binding. State 
Be sure to look for the MYLAR trademark when 


ordering from your supplier’s catalog. For asample a 
sheet of MYLAR and the results of Du Pont’s survey CUPIN MYLAR 


of book-jacket-cover usage, mail this coupon today. mararo 





City 
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—wenty-two public libraries and six university 
libraries in Indiana, and the Indiana State Li- 
brary are linked by a teletypewriter network that 
pe-mits far faster access to more books, periodi- 
ca s—information of all kinds. The network, de- 
signed by the Bell System, works like this: 

f you can’t find source material at your local 
library, your request is sped to the Indiana State 
Library by teletypewriter. From there, if nec- 
essary, it goes to all the other libraries in the 
network. 

This means that you can find your material 
quickly and efficiently. You don’t have to look 


cae p ~---- 


The network is growing in popularity. Besides 
those in it, some 200 other libraries now use it 
by telephoning in their requests. 

And it isn’t restricted to Indiana. It already has 
the capability of communicating with similarly 
equipped libraries outside the state—including 
the Library of Congress. 

Learn how Bell System communications can 
help your library bring people and information 
closer together. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for 
one of our Communications 
Consultants. & AT&T 


Looking for information?! 








Short on time and help? 


Bro-Dart delivers 
books~ ' 


ready for 
Shelving 


Over 26,000 titles completely _ 
cataloged and processed. 


All you have to do when the books arrive is lift them 
out of the box and slip them onto the 
shelf. They’re ready for circulation. Bro- 
Dart’s system is the most complete and 
economical available. The books you order 
arrive protected with Plasti-Kleer® Life- 
time® Book Jacket Covers, pre-printed book 
card, book pocket and call number label af- 
fixed and a complete set of catalog cards with 
headings and call numbers imprinted. You have 
a choice of alternate classifications in Individual 
Biographies and Easy books. Write today for 
further information and a complete list of 
more than 26,000 Elementary and 
Secondary titles. 











Custom Cataloging and Processing. ‘eg 
Bro-Dart can provide that, too, for all “ø 
available books in print, through 
Bro-Dart’s ALANAR division. 2 
Address inquiries to ALANAR BOOK 
PROCESSING CENTER, P.O. Box 
921, Williamsport, Pa. 


Bro-Dart 


1609 Memorial Drive Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
Dept. ALA-10 
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...for the youngest 
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Winner of the 
1967 Caldecott Medal 


Sam, Bangs 


and Moonshine 


Written and illustrated 
by EVALINE NESS 


Grades K-2. $3.95; $3.59% 


2.6 B..66 8 0.e..0 18 86,618 16.0 6 @ & 2.8.6: 0 2.6 80 © ee 's 


The White Rat's Tale 


By BARBARA SCHILLER 
Illus. by Adrienne Adams. 


A good fairy changes a little white 
rat into a spoiled princess in this 
delightful retelling of an unusual 
French fairy tale. The transforma- 
tion is captured in charming 
full-color pictures by the illustrator 
of Cabbage Moon and 

The Twelve Dancing Princesses 
Pre-school-Grade 3. 

October 9. $3.50; $3.27° 


The Truthful I larp 


By LLOYD ALEXANDER 
Illus. by Evaline Ness 


The author of the award-winning 
Prydain books and this year’s 
Caldecott Medal winner combine 
their talents to create an enchanting 
and humorous picture book — the 
story of a king who secretly yearns 
to be a wandering bard. Grades K-3. 
October 23. $3.50; $3.27% 





What's Good for 
a Four-Year-Old? 


By WILLIAM COLE 
Illus. by Tomi Ungerer 


The special world of the four-year- 
old, unfolded im lively verse and 
saucy pictures. A captivating 
companion to What's Good for a 
Six-Year-Old? Pre-school. 
October. 12. $3.50; $3.27* 


The Wild Ducks 
and the Goose 


By CARL WITHERS 
Illus. by Alan E. Cober 


Another humerous “drawing tale” 
from the author and illustrator of 
last year’s very popular The Tale of 
a Black Cat. Pre-school-Grade 1. 
February 15. $2.95; $2.92% 


Books 


A BOOK TO BEGIN ON 
By SUSAN BARTLETT 
Illus. by Ellen Raskin 


Assyrian clay tablets and Egyptian 
papyrus, Johann Gutenberg and 
William Caxton, hornbooks and 
battledores are all part of this 
stunningly illustrated survey of books 
and how they grew. Grades 1-3 
February 19. $2.75; $2.78% 
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. -o for the middle years 


A Lon Vacation 

By JULES VERNE 

Available in English for the first 
time, this remarkable story by the 
great 19th century writer follows the 
Robinson Crusoe-like adventures of 
a group of children shipwrecked on a 
deserted island. Grades 5-9. 

October 12. $3.50; $3.27 * 


Great Ambitions 


A STORY OF THE EARLY YEARS 

OF CHARLES DICKENS 

By ELISABETH KYLE 

Vividly written by the award-winning 
author of Girl with a Pen: Charlotte 
Bronté — a superb fictionalized 
biography that will lead young 
readers right to Dickens’ classic 
novels. Grades 7-9. 

January 22. $4.50; $3.97% 


The Great and 


Terrible Quest 
By MARGARET LOVETT 


In this beautifully executed fantasy, 
a boy and a white-haired stranger 
set off on a mysterious quest with 
only two clues to guide them — a 
golden ring and a few lines of 
enigmatic verse. Grades 5-8. 

$3.95; $3.59* 


re 
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Venture at Midsummer 
By EVA-LIS WUORIO 

Substance, maturity, characteriza- 
tion, and real action distinguish this 
Cold War mystery set amid the lakes 
and forests of Finland. By the author 
of October Treasure. Grades 5-8, 


$3.75; $3.45* 


Wayland’s Keep 
By ANGELA BULL 


Deftly interweaving past and present, 
the author of The Friend with a 
Secret spins a spellbinding gothic 
tale of three cousins who unravel a 
100-year-old family mystery. 
Grades 5-8, 

$3.95; $3.59* 


The Snow Firing 
By JOYCE GARD 


The Cotswold Hills of England 
provide the setting for this absorbing 
story of potters and pottery-lovers 
by the author of Smudge of the Fells 
and Talargain, an ALA Notable 
Book. Grades 6-8. 

January 26. $3.95; $3,59% 


To the Walls 


of Cartagena 

By ALLAN DWIGHT 

lilus. by Leonard Vosburgh 

The adventure-filled story of young 
Greg Shelby who, in 1741, enlists 
with Virginia troops bound for South 
America to fight the Spanish in the 
“War of Jenkins’ Ear.” Published in 
association with Colonial 
Williamsburg. Grades 5-9. 

October 23, $3.95; $3,59% 


bn, 


The Weathermakers 
By BEN BOVA 


The daring idea that man can control 
weather triggers an exciting science 
fiction story that goes just one step 
further than today’s headlines. By 
the author of Star Watchman. 
Grades 6-9, October 12. 

$3.95; $3.59% 


The Hornet’s Nest 
By SALLY WATSON 


In her fascinating new historical 
novel, the author of Highland Rebel 
and Lark tells the story of two fiery 
young Jacobite rebels who flee from 
Scotland to the American colony of 
Williamsburg in 1773. Grades 5-8. 
February 15. $3.75; $3.45% 


Never Try Nathaniel 
By LAURA FISHER 


The moving story of a boy living on 
a Western homestead at the turn of 
the century and how he achieves 
independence and self-reliance in 
spite of his father’s impatience and 
his mother’s over-protectiveness. 
Grades 4-7. February 15. 

$3.50; $3.27% 


efor all apes 


Gilgamesh 
Written and illustrated 
By BERNARDA BRYSON 


An enduring contribution to 
children’s literature and a glorious 
Christmas gift book! The oldest 
legend known to man — the story of 
the mighty deeds of Gilgamesh, great 
king-hero — is presented here for 
young people by the distinguished 
illustrator of The Sun Is a Golden 
Earring (runner-up for the 1963 
Caldecott Medal) and Calendar 
Moon (an ALA Notable Book of 
1965). All grades. 


$4.95; $4.27% 


le ER achat “a 


Four new 
PACESETTER 
BOOKS 


Designed especially for Jun- 
ior and Senior High School 
students with reading prob- 
lems, PACESETTER Booxs 
offer fast-paced “high inter- 
est” subject matter for boys 
and girls with below-average 
reading atility. 


Master Mike and 


the Miracle Maid 
By ELIZABETH STARR 
HILL 


Overdrive 
By LESLIE WALLER 


The Acid Nightmare. 
By M. E. CHABER 


Diamonds Are 


Trouble 
By SCOTT CORBETT 


Each: 128 pp. $2.95; $2.92%- : 
Coming in October : 
Previously published: 


PLANET OF Deatu by Robert 
Silverberg; SAD SONG OF THE 
Coyote by Mel Ellis; THe 
FRONTIERSMAN: The True 
Story of Billy Dixon by Mar- 
ian T. Place. 


% Holt Library Edition, 


od Winst Co: È 


I 


From the Publisher of the 1966 and 1967 Caldecott Medal Winners 
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the best ads for 
Contemporary Author 


are written by the 
librarians who use it 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
SAY “CA” IS WIDELY USED, EXCELLENT, 
RELIABLE, AND RECOMMENDABLE 


“One of our most widely-used referenca books. 
Excellent for book reports for high school students.” 
— Elinor Reisen, Vallejo Senior High School Library, 
Vallejo, California. 


“It saves me hours of work.” — Kathleen Muter, Boise 
High School, Baise, Idaho. 


“Best source we have for popular current authors or 
young adults and adults.” — Nancy Smith Fenton 
High School, Bensenville, Wlinois. 


“CA is not only one of the most important referenze 
hooks for authors, it is the only one for some authors.” 
— Frances W. Hall, Chapman High School, Inman, 
South Carolina, 


“Students are often delighted to find the addresses 
given and several have written to their favorite autho>.” 
— Nancy Cuthill, Tennessee High School, Bristal, 
Tennessee. 


"It is the only biographical source which ] keep on a 
shelf on the circulation desk. It is my first place to 
look for authors.”— Mrs. James O. Hill, Dickinsan 
Senior High School, Dickinson, Texas. 


“We heartily recommend CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 
as a very useful reference tool for junior high school 
students.” —Grace A, Neissess, Helen McCune Junior 
High School, Pendleton, Oregon. 


“We have recommended it for purchase t3 several 
other libraries.”—- Iva W. Derrick, Union High School 
District No. 1, Mount Vernon, Washington., 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIANS PLEASED BY “GA” COVERAGE, 
CURRENGY, AND CONTENT 
"It is the best biographical reference scurce of all 
those we have in the library. We use it conszantly.’ — 
Thomas R. Roddy, humanities librarian, San Francisco 

State College, San Francisco, California. 


“Particularly useful in providing biographies :n English 
of foreign authors."— Thomas V. Schmidt, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 


“It is very useful to us since it includes less-famcus 
authors who often do not appear in other biographical 
dictionaries, Itis also one of our most current sources.” 
— Imogene Foster, reference department, Margie Helm 
Library, Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 





“We appreciate its inclusiveness. We marvel that 
almost every author we look for is present." — Carolyn 
R. Knutsen, Augsburg College Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


“Itis a ‘must’ for school and college libraries.” —Bernice 
Sattler, reference librarian, Heidelberg College Library, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


“Marvelous—worth its weight in gold."—Mrs. Albert 
E. MacKenzie, reference librarian, Otterbein College 
Library, Westerville, Ohio. 


“Great! Increasingly useful to us as we grow.” —Elaine 
Perrin, Lubbock Christian College, Lubbock, Texas. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIANS PRAISE HELP “CA” GIVES 
YOUNG PATRONS, ITS FORMAT, PAPER QUALITY, 
AND GENERAL USEFULNESS 


“The reference division has found CONTEMPORARY 
AUTHORS to be one of the most useful tools we have. 
We keep it in our core collection.” — Eleanor Walker, 
Palo Alto City Library, Palo Alto, California. 


“Highly worthwhile. CA does not begin to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere.” —Ray Smith, director, Dakota-Scoit 
Regional Library System, West St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“The value of what you are doing grows with each 
succeeding volume,” — Clare S. Cole, reference librar- 
ian, Sussex County Area Library, Newton, New Jersey. 


“Very good. We use CA for book report assistance 
to young people. It is written in a manner that they 
can easily read and understand. The paper is also a 
good quality~-nonglare!’"— Betty Lloyd, assistant 
librarian, Raton Public Library, Raton, New Mexico. 


“We appreciate the ‘Work in Progress’ section.” —Mae 
C. Weed, reference department, Smithtown Public 
Library, Smithtown, New York. 


“One of our most important and useful reference tools: 
we have needed it for years.” — Walter Allen, head, 
literature division, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


Or Ask for Free Cumulative index and Brochure 


Entire Series— 16,000 Sketches—Now in Print 
3.500 New, Unduplicated Sketches Annually 
in Two Timely Volumes—~ 


$25.06 per Year 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOOK TOWER «¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 








Federal Library Legislation, 


Programs, and Services 


Foreword 


by Henry Drennan, Acting Chief, Library Planning and Development Branch, 
Division of Library Services, U.S. Office of Education. Mr. Drennan is edito- of 


this special section. 


The following articles represent an updating 
and a reconsideration of the material present- 
ed in the February 1966 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. Much of the material is familiar; the 
legislation has not changed markedly, but its 
initial utilization is now making explicit the 
opportunities that exist within it. 

Indeed, in an operative sense, much legisla- 
tion is written after it is passed. It is through 
the imaginative proposals made by local li- 
brarians that the full capabilities of the laws 
are fulfilled. For this reason it is important to 
submit local proposals. The acceptance of one 
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library proposal under a piece of legisletion 
not manifestly for library purposes may make 
available another national resource for 
library assistance by establishing a prececent. 

Important new legislation, particularly that 
under the Demonstration Cities Act, neecs to 
be given special attention by all librar-ans. 
We cannot afford to ignore any legislation 
that may be useful because it does not ex- 
plicitly contain the word library. 

The articles in this section were wr-tten 
under the direction of Ray Fry, director, Di- 
vision of Library Services, USOE. 


by Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational, and Library Pro- 


grams, U.S. Office of Education. 


The last roundup of federal library legisla- 
tion edited by Mr. Drennan and written by 
several library specialists in the U.S. Office of 
Education focused on the legislation by type of 
library. 

These articles enumerate and describe the 
many, varied, and vital programs by types of 
services and activities. 

Since modern, progressive librarianship 
challenges all librarians to “think total library 
service” rather than “type of library,” this 
latter approach is most appropriate. 


Working in concert with local and date 
effort, federal library legislation has enaaled 
much to be accomplished in the extension and 
improvement of library service. 

It is hoped that each reader will be stimu- 
lated by this comprehensive account of Fed- 
eral library legislation affecting libraries zen- 
erally. 

Effective library service grows increasicgly 
important to the cultural and educational ~vell 
being of our country and all of our peopl. It 
is vital to our democratic society. 
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The Federal Government 


and Library Education 


br Sarah Rebecca Reed 


D-rect assistance for education for librariar.- 
ship is available under a number of federal 
programs. At the present time, major thrusts 
arm being made under Title XI of the Natior- 
al Defense Education Act of 1958 (P.L.85- 
8€4) as amended, under Title H B of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965 (P.L.89-329). under 
Section 394 of the Medical Library Assistance 
Ast of 1965 (P.L.89-291), and the Library 
Services and Construction Act (P.L.39-511!. 
Ir each of these programs, interested partici- 
pents should apply directly to the agency 
sponsoring the training program, nct to tke 
O-fce of Education. 


NDEA institutes for 
school library personnel 


Fiscal year 1967 is the third year for NDEA 
irstitutes for school library personnel. In fiscal 
1365, 26 institutes were supported (out of £8 
proposals) ; in fiscal 1966, 32 (of 66 propos- 
as), and in fiscal 1967, 18 (of 43 proposals). 
In fiscal 1968, institutes for school library 
p2rsonnel will be administered under the au- 
thority of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
‘As indicated in the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the Title 
I- B program provides for “not only an ex- 
panded program of summer library irstitutes 
Fat also regular sessions and short-term pro- 
grams, fellowships, and traineeships.”* 

Of the institutes scheduled for school 


€ When this article was written, Miss Reed was 
I brary education specialist at the Library Plen- 
ring and Development Branch, Division of Li- 
Erary Services, U.S. Office of Educatior.. She naw 
is dean of the School of Library Science, Uni- 
cersity of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 
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library personnel during the summer of 1967, 
seven were for elementary and/or secondary 
school librarians. Of these, four were des- 
ignated for elementary school librarians and 
one for secondary school librarians. In the 
area of school library supervision, six insti- 
tutes were approved. Of the five remaining 
institutes, three were for both supervisors and 
school librarians, and two were for school li- 
brarians and educational media specialists. 
These institutes were held in thirteen states: 
Colorado, Georgia, Ilinois, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Washington. 

Of the 34 NDEA Institutes for Educational 
Media Specialists scheduled for summer 1967, 
the five specifically designated as being open 
to school librarians were sponsored by Pur- 
due University, Central Michigan University, 
the University of Oklahoma, Oregon State 
University, and Washington State University. 
Institute participants receive a stipend of $75 
per week plus $15 for each dependent. The 
sponsoring institution is reimbursed for ex- 
penses required for successful operation of 
the institute. 

The following excerpt from a letter dated 
August 30, 1966, is typical of dozens of such 
letters received from participants in NDEA 
institutes for school library personnel con- 
ducted during the past two summers: 


Without a doubt this was the most enjoyable of 
all my training in the field of librarianship and 
was due not only to the quality of the staff, but 
to the guest speakers and the involvement of the 
members through group dynamics. As a result 
of this challenge, I know that many in this group 
are continuing their professional growth through 
further graduate study and the assumption of 
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leadership roles in their own respective profes- 
sional organizations. 


Higher Education Act of 1965 


As authorized under Title II B of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, the Office of 
Education awarded 139 graduate fellowships 
in library and information science for the ac- 
ademic year 1966-67. Awards were made to 
24 colleges and universities located in seven- 
teen states and the District of Columbia. Be- 
cause of the critical shortage of library school 
faculty, the first priority for fellowships at the 
post-master’s level was for faculty develop- 
ment. Of the fellowships granted, 52 were for 
doctoral study, 25 for intermediate or post- 
master’s study, and 62 for study at the mas- 
ter’s level. Fellowship stipends for study be- 
yond the master’s level are $5000; for study 
at the master’s level, $2200. In addition, a 
student receives a $600 dependency payment, 
and the sponsoring institution receives a 
$2900 institutional support payment to assist 
in the costs of instruction. 

The Higher Education Act Title V C, Fel- 
lowships for Teachers, also includes school 
library career personnel. As a result, the first 
series of Prospective Teacher Fellowships for 
the academic year 1966-67 included seventy 
fellowships for prospective school librarians. 
The states represented by these awards are 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Stipends for the prospective teacher fellow- 
ship program are $2000 for the first academic 
‘year and $2200 for the second. Fellows who 
undertake regular summer session study are 
eligible for an additional $400. Fellows also 
receive a dependency allowance, and the spon- 
soring university receives an allowance for 
each fellow of $2500 per academic year. 

Under the Title V C Experienced Teacher 
Fellowship Program, Wayne State University 
received 25 fellowships for experienced school 
librarians, and Columbia University received 
fifteen. In order to allow experienced school 
personnel to take a year’s leave of absence for 
advanced study, a basic stipend of $4000 for 
the academic year plus $600 per dependent, 
with an additional summer stipend of $800 
plus $120 per dependent, is allowed. The in- 


stitutional support payment is $2500, the same 
as in the Prospective Teacher Fellowshi> Pro- 
gram. 

Under Title V C of the Higher Education 
Act, schools which were awarded either. expe- 
rienced or prospective teacher fello-~vships 
were also eligible to apply for institutional as- 
sistance grants for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing their graduate teacher preparatior pro- 
grams for careers in elementary and 3econ- 
dary education. Library science prozrams 
which applied for and received institutional 
support grants for the 1966-67 academi= year 
included Emory University, the University of 
Hawaii, Rosary College, Wayne State Luniver- 
sity, Western Michigan University, th- Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, the University of Port- 
land, and the University of Wisconsin. 

A list of 51 colleges and universities in 31 
states, which will sponsor the first series of in- 
stitutes and workshops for 2200 individuals 
in educational media for college and tniver- 
sity faculty personnel authorized und-r the 
Higher Education Act Title VI B, Facuiy De- 
velopment Programs, was announced in. April 
1967. The major objective of this prog: am is 
the improvement of undergraduate instriction 
through the more effective use of educztional 
media. To participate in these institutes and 
workshops applicants must be faculty mem- 
bers, librarians, or other specialists wko will 
make use of educational media in warking 
with undergraduates. Institute participants 
will receive the same stipends as NDEA. insti- 
tute participants. No stipends are avilable 
for workshop participants. 

Higher Education Act Title I, Comraunity 
Service and Continuing Education Programs, 
also provides an opportunity for signiicant, 
innovative programs of continuing eduzation 
which would be of great value to librzrians. 
Such programs should be available tc com- 
munity leadership on a national, regionel, and 
local basis. These programs might p-ovide 
training in such areas as work with the disad- 
vantaged, systems analysis and automation, 
network programming, leadership treining, 
program budgeting, or performance ayprais- 
al, Designers of library programs, whch in 
turn serve all other community agencies as 
well as individual library patrons, shoul par- 
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ticipate actively in continuing education pro- 
grams for effective community leadership. 

INow appearing on the horizon of fiscal year 
1968 as another opportunity for library educa- 
tion is an amendment to Title V of the Higher 
Education Act. The new amendment, entitled 
Education Professions Development (P.L.90- 
35), has the purpose of improving the quality 
of teaching and improving the shortage of 
educational personnel needs of schools and 
col.eges. The act authorizes $2.5 million to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969. Academic and school library stu- 
dents and library educators should inform 
themselves of the opportunities of tkis new 
leg-slation. 


Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 


Although authorized by law to support a 
variety of training programs, the seven pro- 
grems funded to date under the Medical 
Library Assistance Act of 1965 are training 
grent programs for twenty-one post-baccalau- 
recte trainees. Administered by the Research 
and Training Division, Extramural Programs 
of the National Library of Medicine, these 
training grants are intended to increase the 
nucnber of highly skilled individuals in the 
health information specialties by providing 
financial assistance to sound creative pro- 
grams. Before either an initial award or a re- 
neal grant is issued, a site visit is made, and 
applications are evaluated by two review 
groups who consider such factors as the 
qualifications of the program director and 
otker staff, the institution’s resources and com- 
mi:ment to the training program, the merits 
of the proposed program, the availability of 
suitable trainees, the relevance of the training 
to national need, and the cost of the training 
project. 

Four of the seven programs now in opera- 
tion are on a campus where there is a greduate 
library school accredited by the American 
Library Association—two at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, one at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and one at the University of 
Minnesota. Another program is being directec. 
by the librarian of the School of Medicine. 
Washington University, St. Louis. Another is 
be-ng directed by the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmaceutical and Medicine Chem- 
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istry, University of Tennessee. The last of the 
seven programs is designed to utilize the 
resources of the University Consortium in the 
Washington, D.C., area. From three to six 
trainees are studying in each of these seven 
programs. In addition, two students are 
studying the history of medicine, one at Johns 
Hopkins, the other at Yale. Such grants may 
provide funds for stipends and for costs of 
instruction. 


Library Services and Construction Act 


In fiscal 1966 about thirty states included 
in their state plans for utilizing Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act funds (Title I) 
some provision for financial aid for the study 
of library and information science and sum- 
mer internship programs as a means of re- 
cruiting public library personnel. In many 
states, these recruitment programs are a 
primary means of professional personnel de- 
velopment. 

At last report, one-fourth of the state agen- 
cy consultant positions were unfilled, posi- 
tions critical to statewide library develop- 
ment. Appropriate interdisciplinary institutes 
for a minimum of 100 state library consultants 
per year, therefore, need to be made available 
for each of the next several years. 

State library sponsored in-service training 
programs are directed at trustees, librarians, 
and nonprofessional personnel for the purpose 
of improving public library services through- 
out the state. Excellent educational experi- 
ences, frequently on a regional basis, have 
been provided on a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding buildings and equipment, building 
book collections, program development, and 
automation. 


Other training opportunities 
for library personnel 


Although numerous library training oppor- 
tunities are feasible under a number of other 
federally supported programs,’ few are in ac- 
tual operation. Several examples of such pro- 
grams.may serve to indicate some of the 
kinds of training which can be developed to 
meet special library needs. 

Outstanding internship programs have been 
in operation for some time in a number of 
federally supported programs. The Library of 
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Congress and the Veterans Administration, 
for example, have both developed such pro- 
grams. The Library of Congress also has a 
two-month training course designed for staff 
members interested in careers in cataloging. 
A participant in this comprehensive program 
must have a college degree and be able to pass 
a test in at least one foreign language. 

A number of states are conducting a vari- 
ety of in-service training programs in con- 
junction with administering Title IT of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (P.L.89-10). Frequently, these are re- 
gional workshops ranging from one day to a 
week; but, in Minnesota and in New York, 
for example, some of this training is longer 
and more formally structured. In some cases, 
both librarians and school administrators are 
involved. In at least one instance, school 
board members were participants. Some 
workshops are conducted as clinics for evalu- 
ating and strengthening programs. Others are 
concerned with team teaching, building ma- 
terials center collections, the design of instruc- 
tional materials centers responsive to the 
needs of today’s curriculum, new educational 
programs and methods, trends in literature 
for children and young people, pupils’ read- 
ing needs, and the implementation of federal 
programs. In most states, there is a feeling 
that innovative in-service training programs 
are essential if the full benefits of the materi- 
als becoming available through Title II funds 
are to be realized. 

Two states in which work experience and 
training programs for library personnel under 
the Social Security Act (P.L.87-543) are un- 
derway are Arkansas and Missouri. A number 
of city library systems are working on an in- 
dividual basis with trainees from the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and the Job Corps 
(Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, P.L.88- 
452). Innovative training programs are need- 
ed for young people eager to work in neigh- 
borhood center libraries and for professional 
library personnel to serve disadvantaged areas. 

While not directly in the training category, 
two other sources of federal support are very 
important to the library schools using them. 
They are the Higher Education Facilities Act 
as amended and all of the various kinds of 
legislation under which research support is 


available. To achieve and sustain quality 
graduate professional library educatior, an 
ongoing research program is essential. and 
difficult for the individual institution to 
finance adequately without assistance from 
funds outside the university. 

A very useful publication for students seek- 
ing educational financial aid is entitled Feder- 
al Aids for College Students: A Guide ta The 
College Student Guaranteed Loan Program, 
The Educational Opportunity Grants Pro- 
gram, The National Defense Student —oan 
Program, The College Work-Study Program 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Educazion, 
1966). Since, however, mest college and. uni- 
versity directors of student financial aic are 
well acquainted with these various studerż as- 
sistance programs, it is frequently easier for 
the student to explore the various sources of 
financial aid with a representative from the 
school of his choice. 


In conclusion 


During the past quarter century, library 
education has been one of the miost markedly 
underprivileged areas in the academic eom- 
munity. Neither the human nor the mat-rial 
resources have been available for scund 
evaluation and planning, fer research anc de- 
velopment, or for experimentation and inzple- 
mention. Library and lay leaders, inclu ling 
President Johnson and ALA Immediate ast 
President Mary Gaver, have spoken out son- 
cerning the depressing effect of the cri-ical 
gaps in the library personnel needed to s=rve 
the community’s library needs effectively. 

Federal programs are only beginning to 
parallel their library resources programs ~vith 
the training of people who will select, acqrire, 
organize, and service these materials. It is, 
therefore, too early to evaluate the effeciave- 
ness of these programs in meéting critical 
personnel needs, Several conclusions are 
nonetheless obvious. The degree of adequacy 
of the personnel serving the nation’s librazies 
affects, directly or indirectly, every citizen, 
since libraries are vital laboratories for <his 
country’s intellectual endeavors. Therefore, 
the preservice, in-service, and continuing edu- 
cation of responsible, competent library ver- 
sonnel, who will provide effective and effic-ent 
library service, is far too important to be left 
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to haphazard planning. Rather, it demands 
the combined resources of both public and 
pr-vate leadership if provision is to be made 
om a continuing basis for the requisites of 
soand educational planning and development 
foz all echelons of library personnel. 
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Federal Funds for Facilities 


b- Henry T. Drennan 


Tae Federal government, through its financial 
grant programs, participated in the construc- 
tion of at least 715 new public and academic 
lisrary buildings in fiscal 1966. Other federal 
p-ograms assisted in the construction cf a va- 
rEty of special, academic, and public library 
fecilities. 

Of the total of $394.5 million contributed 
be all agencies participating under programs 
o the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1363 as amended and the Library Services 
aad Construction Act, federal experditures 
ascounted for about a third of the outlay— 
$144.7 million. 

Title II programs of the Library Services 
and Construction Act were employed in 363 
pxblic library projects which either com- 
rmenced or were completed in 1966. To the 
federal funds of $29.8 million were added 
€52.5 million of local matching funds. 

For the present fiscal year, 1967, Congress 
kas authorized $40 million to be appropriated 
for LSCA Title II construction funds, and the 
edministration has allocated the full amount 
to the program. If the experience of 1966 is 
peated, the result should be an estimated 
€120 million in public library construction 
expenditures under the act. 

The program of the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963 as amended included 351 
Frojects in fiscal 1966. Federal commitments 
mounted to $115 million of the total con- 
struction costs of $394.5 million. 

In fiscal 1967, the Higher Education Facili- 
gies Act (P.L.89-752) as amended will have 
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available $720 million from which academic 
libraries, as well as other higher education 
facilities, may receive assistance. However, 
officials of the Bureau of Higher Education of 
the Office of Education do not anticipate in 
fiscal 1967 the same volume of academic 
library construction as occurred in fiscal 
1966. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission, 
since its inception in April 1965, has allocated 
6 per cent of its funds from Section 214 of 
the act to library construction. Through fiscal 
1967, an estimated $4.1 million has been ap- 
proved or is pending for library construction, 
with a total construction value (derived from 
all sources) of $74 million. Public libraries 
have received two-thirds of Appalachian 
funds spent to assist library construction. 
Thirty-four public library projects have re- 
ceived $2.7 million in Appalachian funds, in 
addition to $3.7 million from Title II of the 
Library Services and Construction Act, 
matched by $3.4 million from local funds. 
The other third of the funds has been spent to 
assist academic library construction. For 
fiscal 1967, Congress has appropriated, and 
there has been allocated, $30 million for pro- 
grams under Section 214. 

The Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act (P.L.89-136), signed by the Presi- 
dent August 26, 1965, is fashioned after the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
(P.L.89-4). Similarly, it would provide under 
Title I, Section 101(a)(2) supplementary 
grants-in-aid to take advantage of other feder- 
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With funds provided by the Higher Education Act, the 


brary facilities with an adjoining audiovisual center. 


al matching programs dealing with construc- 
tion projects. Libraries are specifically men- 
tioned in Senate Report 193 as an example of 
a possible economic development project eli- 
gible for grants under Section 101 and for 
loans under Section 201 in Title II. The au- 
thorization for Title I is $500 million for each 
year through fiscal 1969 (June 30, 1969) and 
for Title II, $170 million for each year 
through fiscal 1970. 

In addition, Title III, authorizing $25 mil- 
lion, provides for technical assistance, re- 
search, and information programs. Title IV 
modifies and extends Area Redevelopment Act 
programs with a $50 million authorization. 
Title V provides for regional planning com- 
missions; its authorization is $15 million. 
Title VI authorizes the President to appoint 
an Administrator for Economic Development 
to coordinate the entire program and carry 
out assignments from the Secretary of Com- 
merce. This title also provides for the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Committee on Re- 
gional Economic Development consisting of 
25 members. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, public libraries are eligible for supple- 
mentary grants (amounting to 80 per cent in 
federal funding when used in combination 
with other federal grant programs) if they are 
located in designated development areas and 
are to serve as area or regional libraries. 
Grants are determined on the basis of the 
proposed project’s ability to contribute to the 
overall economic development of the area and 
to create jobs. 


The Vocational Education Act of 1963 





California State College, Fullerton, constructed mew li- 


(P.L.88-210), a major program of sehool- 
house construction, is building libraries as 
a component of area vocational education 
schools. Two hundred such schools were con- 
structed with federal assistance of $60 million 
in fiscal 1966. In the preceding year, 208 area 
vocational education schools had been con- 
structed. About the same amount ($60 million 
in federal funds) is the estimated expenditure 
for fiscal 1967. The Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education estimates that by 
1970 there will be a nationwide system of 
1333 area vocational education schools readily 
accessible to persons of all ages in the United 
States. Heightening the accessibility of library 
facilities is the policy of the Office of Educa- 
tion which encourages the free availability of 
these schools to all area residents. 

Two programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Developmen! are 
those employing the concept of multiservice 
centers and making space available to public 
library components. Through its Community 
Services Program, the department cooperated 
with local housing authorities in fiscal 1965 
to provide space or to make on-site ar- 
rangements for 48l branch libraries and 
388 bookmobile site stops. The number of 
these programs increased in fiscal 1966 to.500 
branch library facilities and 424 bookmobile 
site stops. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965, Section 703(a) (P.L.89-117) makes 
matching grants available to eligible public 
and nonpublic agencies for the construction 
of neighborhood facilities. Programs of 
health, recreational, social, or community ser- 
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vices, including library services, are to be 
contained in these centers located for conve- 
nient use by a significant portion of the area’s 
low- or moderate-income residents. 

In fiscal years 1966 and 1967, the depart- 
ment has processed seventeen applications for 
buildings that include facilities for public 
library services. These projected multiservice 
centers will serve 115,700 nearby residents. 
The estimated federal share for constructing 
the new buildings is $2.5 million, matched by 
a commitment of $1.2 million in local funds. 

The comprehensive City Demonstration 
Program (P.L.89-754), administered by the 
new Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD), was created by the 89th 
Congress to correct the most critical domestic 
problem facing the United States—an im 
provement in the quality of urban life. Assist- 
ance to public libraries through matching 
grants is a part of the act that has as its ob- 
jective a strengthening of the ability of cities 
to plan, develop, and conduct programs which 
will improve their physical environment, their 
housing, and their educational and social ser- 
vices. 

To assist the demonstration city to carry 
out the projects or activities included within 
an approved comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion program, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is authorized to make 
zrants to the city demonstration agency. 
These grants cannot exceed 80 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of nonfederal contributions 
otherwise required to be made to all projects 
or activities assisted by the federal grants-in- 
aid programs which are carried out in con- 
junction with the demonstration program. 
The HUD funds are available to assist cities, 
not only to supplement their matching funds 
under a construction program such as Title II 
of the Library Services and Construction Abt, 
but also to supplement local matching funds 
for eligible programs under Title I, Services, 
of LSCA. However, in the present fiscal year, 
operating funds for programs are not aveil- 
able. Congress has initiated the program with 
$11 million in funds for planning. 

A companion piece, Title II, Planned Met- 
ropolitan Development, proposes, through 
greater coordination of federal programs and 
through supplementary grants for federally 
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assisted development programs, including 
libraries, to encourage states and localities to 
make comprehensive metropolitan planning 
and programming effective. Under this title, 
federal agencies engaged in administering 
programs related to metropolitan development 
(specifically including Title II, Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act) shall, to the max- 
imum extent practicable, consult with and 
seek advice from all other significantly affect- 
ed federal departments and agencies to assure 
a fully coordinated program. 

The details of the requirement in the act 
that all proposals made after June 30, 1967, 
for federal loans or grants for the planning or 
construction of libraries within any metropol- 
itan area shall be submitted for review to an 
areawide agency designated to perform met- 
ropolitan or regional planning, were, at this 
writing, still being studied for legal applica- 
bility. 

Grants may be made under Section 205 of 
the act (P.L.89-754) to eligible projects to 
supplement nonfederal contributions. The 
total federal contribution, including that from 
this act and from the Library Services and 
Construction Act (or other pertinent act), 
shall not exceed 80 per cent of the cost of the 
project. 

Section 206 (Part B) of the act authorizes 
$25 million for fiscal 1967 and an amount not 
to exceed $50 million for fiscal 1968. 

Urban Renewal (P.L.81-171) projects 
allow certain construction costs for college 
libraries and branch public libraries to be 
used as off-setting credits in favor of the mu- 
nicipal contribution. 

Two additional programs of assistance to 
the construction of public libraries, adminis- 
tered by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development have only a limited rec- 
ord of library participation. Advance Acqui- 
sition of Land (P.L.89-117) encourages com- 
munities to acquire land in a planned and or- 
derly fashion for future construction of public 
works and facilities. Grants may not exceed 
the interest charges on a loan incurred to 
finance the acquisition of land for a period of 
not more than five years. The library building 
for which the land is to be used must be 
started within a reasonable period of time, 
not exceeding five years after the grant is ap- 
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proved. The construction of the library must 
contribute to the comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of the area. 

The Public Facility Loan Program 
(P.L.89-117) provides long-term loans for the 
construction of needed public facilities in- 
cluding libraries. When aid is available from 
other federal programs, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development assists only 
with those parts of the project not covered by 
other federal programs. The term of the loan 
may be up to forty years. The population of 
the applicant community must be under 
50,000 persons. 

The Division of Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare makes surplus real and personal 
property available to educational agencies, 
including public libraries. In discussing the 
merits of remodeling surplus federal buildings 
versus the construction of new library build- 
ings, librarians’ conclusions must be based on 
comparative studies of all relevant factors, 
including community needs, services, location, 
costs, and parking facilities. From 1961 to 
1966, 54 transfers of surplus real property to 
public libraries were concluded. The 61 trans- 
fers of real property from the beginning of 
the program to November 1966 have reached 


$3,205,975 in fair value. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965 (P.L.89-291), under Part I, Section 393, 
furnishes federal financial assistance, up to 75 
per cent of the total cost of the facility. for 
the construction of a medical library. Funds 
may be expended for the construction of mew 
facilities and for the renovation, expansion, 
or rehabilitation of existing medical library 
facilities. Expenditures under construction 
funds may equip the library, including the 
purchase of automatic data processing equip- 
ment but excluding (under this title) the pur- 
chase of books, pamphlets, or related materi- 
als. In fiscal 1967, $7.5 million was apprapri- 
ated for the construction of medical libraries. 

Two programs not treated here have pcten- 
tial for library construction but no record of 
participation yet. Administrators of the Men- 
tal Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act of 
1963 (P.L.88-164) as amended in 1965 
(P.L.89-105) have not reported any library 
construction as a component of mental health 
centers. And P.L.89-688, National Sea Grant 
Colleges, is only in its very initial stages, and 
plans have not been shaped to implement the 
law. 

eee 


Federal Funds for 


Materials and Services 


by Henry T. Drennan 


Within the past decade, the federal govern- 
ment has become a significant contributor of 
financial assistance and consultative advice to 
programs for the purchase of reading, view- 
ing, and listening materials for the nation’s li- 
braries. An estimated $142 million is the 
amount involved in expenditures of federal, 
state, and local funds in fiscal 1966. 


Library materials 

Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and its 1966 amend- 
ments (P.L.89-750) provide the largest feder- 
al contribution to this total. In fiscal 1966, 
Congress appropriated $100 million for mak- 
ing grants for the acquisition of school library 

(Continued on page 1060) 
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That’s why they need 
Encyclopedia International 


—the encyclopedia created specifically 
for secondary school reference 


“For many young people, adolescence represents a 
‘no man’s land’ where you are too old to be forgiven 
the errors of childhood and too young to share the 
privileges of an adult. It is not necessarily a condi- 
tion adolescents choose, but our way of holding 
young people in abeyance until we, as adults, feel 
they are ready for the adult role. During this tran- 
sition period, young people spend more and more 
time with one another. Since there are no clear cut 
norms of appropriate behavior, they develop their 
own rules for their own game. Not unlike a primi- 
tive society, a unique and separate culture emerges, 
with its own fashions, fads and preferences. 


“‘Adolescents’ response to school assignments is 
a case in point. They seek out the reference re- 
source that gives them the most immediate payoff. 
Learned circumlocution is a foreign tongue to 
them; they demand language that is as direct and 
lively as their own. They make discoveries every 
day, so they respond eagerly to knowledge com- 
municated as if it had just been discovered. The 
workings of the adult world is somewhat mysteri- 
ous to them; they welcome expert help — such as 
career guidance—which will help them prepare to 
enter it. 

“Dwelling in their unique ‘third world’—no 
longer children and not yet adults — adolescents 
should have reference resources tailored to their 
own interests and designed to meet their special 


needs.” 
—Dr. David Gottlieb 


Professor of Human Development, Pennsylvania State University 
Author of The American Adolescent (with Eugene Ramsay) 
The Emergence of Youth Cultures: A Cross-Cultural Approach 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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(Continued from page 1057) 
rescurces, textbooks, and other printed and 
pub.ished instructional materials for the use 
of children in public and private elementary 
and. secondary schools. An additional $2 mil- 
licm was added in fiscal 1967 to bring this 
yeas appropriation to $102 million: $105 
m`läon was actually authorized, however. 

Fligibility for materials purchased under 
the program reaches not only to private 
schools but institutions wherever formal 
courses of instruction are conducted. Addi- 
tiorz.al important concepts were added t the 
lezsslation in the amendments of 1966 
(PL.89-750, Part B). Now included in the 
pregram are Indian children and teachers of 
sclvols operated by the Department of the In- 
ter or along with children and teachers in the 
overseas dependent schools of the Department 
of Defense. The amendments also require that 
assurance be provided that effective anc 
efficient use of federal funds be attainec. 
through appropriate coordination at both 
stete and local levels between the program 
and the existent programs of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act. 

In the decade since its advent (fiscal years 
1957-66), the Library Services and Construc- 
tic Act has resulted in the expenditure of 
$108.2 million for books and library materi- 
als for public libraries. In fiscal 1966, federal 
funds, with state and local matching funds, 
heve purchased $29.7 million in books and 
likrary materials. If we can presume that the 
seme rate of expenditure will be maintained 
ir fiscal 1967 as in 1966, we can estimate that 
a combined expenditure of $42 million will be 
made for library materials under this act. It 
is important to understand that Title I of tke 
l-brary Services and Construction Act per- 
wits not only the purchase of books but the 
financing of a variety of activities and pur- 
caases relating to public libraries under the 
guidance of a state plan. Thus, in fiscal 1965, 
of the $138 million expended under Title I 
(Irom combined sources), 53 per cent was for 
scaff salaries, 24.4 per cent was for library 
materials, 3 per cent was for equipment, and 
Z2 per cent was for other expenses. 

Title II A, the College Resources Program, 
cf the Higher Education Act of 1965 ¢P.L.89- 
=29, amended in 1966 by P.L.89-752) is the 
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third important program of assistance for 
book purchase through the federal govern- 
ment. Through it, college and university li- 
braries received in its first year of opera- 
tion (fiscal 1966) 1830 grants totaling $8.4 
million for the purchase of library mate- 
rials: books, periodicals, documents, and au- 
diovisual media. In the present fiscal year, 
1967, $24.5 million has been allotted to this 
program. Preliminary estimates contemplate 
that 2000 basic, 375 supplemental, and 350 
special-purpose grants can be allotted. (Basic 
grants provide up to $5000 and require main- 
tenance of effort and dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing; supplemental grants are nonmatching; 
special-purpose grants require maintenance of 
effort and one-third matching.) 

The Medical Library Resource Grant Pro- 
gram, a component of the Medical Library 
Assistance Act of 1965 (P.L.89-291), pro- 
vides grants to public and private nonprofit 
institutions for the purpose of expanding and 
improving their basic medical library or re- 
lated resources. Books, journals, photographs, 
films, audiovisual aids, and other information 
materials for the library’s collection may be 
acquired with this assistance. Also eligible for 
purchase under the program are duplication 
devices, facsimile equipment, film projectors, 
and recording and other equipment that may 
facilitate the use of the library’s resources. 
The expenses of cataloging, binding, and 
other procedures for processing library mate- 
rials can be included. The program is admin- 
istered by the National Library of Medicine. 
The act authorizes an expenditure of up to $3 
million in any one fiscal year for resource 
grants. For fiscal 1966, $2 million was ap- 
propriated; for fiscal 1967, $2.7 million was 
appropriated under this section of the Medical 
Library Assistance Act. No matching funds 
are required. 

Although Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act as amended in 1966 is not 
specifically a library-oriented program, it per- 
mits the purchase of books (other than text- 
books) for elementary and secondary school 
use, Eligible fields of purchases are science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, English, 
reading, history, geography, civics, econom- 
ics, and industrial arts. In both fiscal 1966 
and 1967, $79.2 million was appropriated. 
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Equal matching is required under the act. 

In 1966, $959 million was appropriated for 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (“Financial assistance... 
for the education of children of low-income 
families ...”). This section of the law is not 
specifically library-oriented but a substantial 
portion of its expenditures, about 9 per cent, 
was allocated to library purposes in fiscal 
1966. No information is now available on the 
portion of that expenditure devoted to library 
materials. 

Significant school library activities have 
also developed under Title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
No estimate of categories of expenditures is 
available, but these examples from the state 
program are illustrative. In the state of New 
York, a program will offer library service to 
regional: service centers; another program 
will produce in quantity book catalogs of 
library resources by data processing equip- 
ment; and automatic instructional devices will 
be placed in school libraries. In New Mexico, 
a supplemental center will offer service 
through a bookmobile. A resource center in 
the state of New Hampshire will provide 
library materials to schools. In Pennsylvania, 
a program to make school library facilities 
available after school has been initiated. 

However, the senior program of assistance 
to libraries for materials, that of the Federal 
Government Depositories conducted by the 
Superintendent of Documents, continues to 
expand, particularly under the impetus of 
the Depository Library Act of 1962 
(P.L.87-579). As of this writing, 903 deposi- 
tory libraries (including 36 regional deposito- 
ries) had received between 7 and 8 million 
copies of federal documents in fiscal 1966. 
With the expanded activity under the act, 
Superintendent of Documents Carper Buck- 
ley estimates that distribution to depositories 
will rise to 10 million copies in fiscal 1967. 
The superintendent anticipates the designation 
of more and better located depositories in 
terms of greater accessibility to our changing 
population. 


Services 


Services rendered, funds for services, and 
services supplied at nominal cost for libraries 


by the federal government are numerous. 
Title I of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act as amended (P.L.89-511) authorizes 
an appropriation of $35 million for services 
in fiscal 1967. In the preceding fiscal year, of 
the $138 million expended by all levels of 
government ($25 million was the federal 
share), about $108 million was allocated to 
supporting library services other than for the 
purchase of library materials. Personal ser- 
vices, receiving the largest share of expendi- 
tures (53 per cent) accounted for $73 million. 
This share of 53 per cent is significantly 
below the range of 60 to 65 per cent expended 
for this purpose in the national average of 
public library expenditures. 

A wide range of services was supported in 
the 576 programs conducted under Title I 
in 1965-66. The largest number falls within 
the area we can designate as the establishment 
of larger units of service (or coordination). 
Here, 134 programs, 23 per cent of the total, 
were conducted. 

Another impressive range of services origi- 
nates with the Library of Congress. Most li- 
brarians are aware of the continued assistance 
the Library has given to local public libraries, 
research libraries, and academic libraries 
through its supply of catalog cards. Illustra- 
tive of recent programs is the Shared Cata- 
loging and Acquisition Program conducted 
under Title II C of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (P.L.89-329). For fiscal 1967, $3 
million was appropriated for the program. 
The program acquired library materials cur- 
rently published throughout the world. Cata- 
log and bibliographic information are pro- 
vided through catalog cards, tapes, and other 
means. 

Another innovation from the Library of 
Congress is LOCATE (Library of Congress 
Automatic Techniques Exchange). The ex- 
change, established to collect and disseminate 
information about libraries, will initially limit 
itself to reference service by supplying cita- 
tions of materials already on file. 

New-——and not as well-known as the library 
services emanating from the Library Services 
and Construction Act, the Library of Con- 
gress, or even Titles I, II, and III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act—is 
the establishment of Instructional Materials 
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Centers for Handicapped Children (Mental 
Retardation Facilities Act, P.L.88-164). By 
January 1967, ten centers had been estak- 
lished. Eight were housed on academic car- 
ptses, one at the State of Illinois Department 
of Education, and one at the American 
Printing House for the Blind. Four more cen- 
tes are now being negotiated. The centers 
wll collect and evaluate instructional materi- 
aB and aids, making them available to local 
schools. Research and development will be a 
~cajor function of the centers. Institutes and 
workshops are to be held at the centers to 
femiliarize teachers with the use of special 
2ducational materials. Handicapped children 
aad youth to be served will include tke men- 
telly retarded, emotionally disturbec, crip- 
ped, speech-impaired, deaf, and visually 
leandicapped. 

The State Technical Services Act 
(P.L.89-182), one of the legislative programs 
mentioned in the ALA Bulletin of February 
O66, has not yet had the library participa- 
ton one might anticipate from its enphasis 
upon technical information. Uriversity 
[braries most often play a role by providing 
materials for technical information centers 
established on the campus under the program. 


In the initial development of the program, 
libraries were not considered as potentially 
numerous members. In the opinion of the ad- 
ministrators, libraries, although in existence 
for many years, had not been utilized by the 
target public of the State Technical Services 
Act—business, commerce, and industry. The 
central informational process envisioned for 
the program has been the supply of answers. 
Libraries may serve to supply materials. The 
administrators of the act perceive these as 
differing service philosophy, differing func- 
tions. 

Some libraries are now participating. The 
State Library of California is a member, and 
the State Library of South Carolina is plan- 
ning to take part. The program expended $3.5 
million in fiscal 1966. In the present year, it 
is scheduled to expend $9.5 million. 

A promising section of the Medical Li- 
braries Assistance Act of 1965 (P.L.89-291) 
authorizes grants to assist in the development 
of a national system of regional medical li- 
braries. Although the act authorized for this 
purpose the expenditure of $2.5 million an- 
nually through fiscal 1970, the initial appro- 
priation in fiscal 1967 was $200,000 for 


planning purposes. eee 


Research, Planning, Coordination 


by Henry T. Drennan 


Sufficient research to enable us to place and 
maintain information science and librarian- 
ship in a central position within the structure 
of learning has not yet been achieved. But 
significant amounts of federal funds have re- 
cently become available to explore a variety 
of ways to achieve this goal. 

From 1959 through 1964, library related 
research received $8.7 million from all 
sources, according to an estimate in Library 
Research in Progress, a former publication of 
the Office of Education. 

Those funds from largely nonfederal 
sources have recently been supplemented by 
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specific programs of federal assistance for 
libraries and by other programs for educa- 
tional and social research which may con- 
tribute to the total of opportunities for knowl- 
edge. 


Research 


Two programs, that of the National Science 
Foundation and the Library and Information 
Science Research program of the Office of 
Education, are now principal sources of assis- 
tance. 

Studies on readers and nonreaders; metro- 
politan cooperation; evaluation, on site, of an 
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experimental public library service; and 
library manpower are some of the proposals 
received by the Library and Information 
Science Research Program of USOE. Con- 
gress, under Title II B of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 as amended (P.L.89-752), 
authorized the Office of Education to initiate 
this research support program concerned with 
the use of library resources, the development 
of library and information services, and the 
training of librarians and other information 
personnel. 

Proposals are evaluated according to these 
criteria: significance of the proposal to the 
Office of Education mission; place of the pro- 
posal in relation to existing knowledge; 
soundness of design; competency of person- 
nel, adequacy of facilities, and significance of 
the project for general applicability. 

In fiscal 1967, the program’s first year of 
research effort, Congress appropriated 
$3,550,000. Among the critically important 
research topics suggested to USOE are these: 

l. Education: the techniques, philosophy, 
and scope of training and education for li- 
brarianship. 

2. Use and users: information and reader 
services. 

3. Organization of library and information 
services: administration, personnel, finance, 
and governmental relations. 

4, Role of libraries and information cen- 
ters in society. 

5. Integration of library services in school 
and academic instructional programs. 

6. Control of resources. 

7. Technology. 

Two types of projects may be supported 
under the program—small projects under 
$10,000 and larger projects over that sum. 
Small project support is designed to facilitate 
exploratory research, hypothesis generation 
and theory building, and analysis of existing 
data or pilot studies which may serve as the 
first stage of a larger research or demonstra- 
tion activity. Applications for small project 
support are administered through Office of 
Education regional offices and can be funded 
with minimum delay. 

Funds are also available for support of 
projects in excess of $10,000. The decision to 
support, however, is based upon the overall 


merit of a proposal submitted to the Bureau 
of Research. The amount to be funded is de- 
termined by the Office of Education staff at 
the time of negotiations. 

The second major source of federal funds 
for library and information science research 
and development is the National Science 
Foundation (P.L.81-507 as amended). The 
Office of Science Information Service (autho- 
rized by P.L.85-864) of the foundation esti- 
mates that it will expend $1.5 million for 
library research and development in fiscal 
1967. But the total expenditure could be an 
estimated $3 million in fiscal 1967 if grants 
for research and development, relevant to but 
not specifically designed for libraries, are in- 
cluded within the total. 

Some recent grants of the Office of Scien- 
tific Information Service are illustrated by 
these project titles: “Information Systems 
Management in Small Liberal Arts Colleges,” 
“An Operations Research and Systems Engi- 
neering Study of a University Library,” “Au- 
tomation of Series Control in the Engineering 
Societies Library,” “Requirements Study for 
Future Catalogs.” 

Inquiries concerning the submission of re- 
search proposals should be addressed to the 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 20550. 

The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has made grants under two of its 
housing titles for a limited number of re- 
search projects that are library related. In 
1965, the department granted to City College 
of New York $166,000 for the construction of 
a document retrieval system. The grant to 
City College has been made under authority 
of Section 314 of the Housing Act of 1954 as 
amended (P.L.83-560). A similar grant of 
$32,000 has been made to Kent State Univer- 
sity as authorized by Section 701 B of the 
Housing Act of 1954 (P.L.83-560). The dem- 
onstration concerns the capability of a mecha- 
nism that will retrieve abstracts on microfilm 
and print out selected articles. 

The dissemination of library research is 
now being greatly expanded through the Edu- 
cational Resources Information Center. ERIC 
has been established to help put the results of 
new educational research into the hands of 
those who need it--librarians, administrators, 
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and researchers—and to do so on an up-to- 
date basis at a nominal cost. At present, ERIC 
consists of a headquarters office in Washing- 
tcn and a network of thirteen clearinghouses 
ix universities and other institutions through- 
out the country. The Office of Education has 
recently established at the University cf Min- 
nesota a clearing house for library research. 

The staff of ERIC in November 1966 began 
publishing Research in Education, which 
ccvers research activities of the Office cf Edu- 
cation. ERIC makes available all relevant re- 
search documents through an ERIC Documert 
Reproduction Service operated under a con- 
tract with the Bell and Howell Company in 
Cleveland. Although both microfiche and 
hend copies are produced and sold, the ad- 
vantage of microfiche through its ability to 
contain in one four-by-six-inch sheet of film 
tg to sixty pages of text, is that it corserves 
space. 

Orders for documents, by ERIC document 
rumber, should be addressed to the Bell and 
Howell Company, 1700 Shaw Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44112. The ERIC document num- 
ber can be obtained from the monthly publica- 
ticn Research in Education. Those who wish to 
subscribe to this publication may do so by 
enering their subscription ($11 annually; 
wih the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ermment Printing Office, Washington, D.C 
29402. 


Planning 


Planning funds for comprehensive library 
development have been available for a num- 
be- of years (Sec. 701 B of the Housing Act 
of 1954, P.L.83-560). No report of the use of 
such funds has occurred in fiscal 1967, al- 
thcugh three projects, including statewide 
p-anning for public library development, were 
assisted in previous years. 

The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 (P.L.89-754) has 
irazortant meaning for library development in 
its titles. Comprehensive programs submitted 
for participation should contribute to a well- 
balanced city through, among other things, 
adequate public facilities, including those 
needs for education, health and social! ser- 
vices, transportation, and recreation. 

Financial assistance for planning compre- 
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hensive city demonstration programs (which 
may include a library component) is depen- 
dent upon receiving the approval of the gov- 
erning body of the city, coordinating admin- 
istrative machinery, relating the planning ac- 
tivities of local agencies, and evidence that 
the necessary cooperation of agencies engaged 
in related local planning can be achieved. The 
Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development can make grants to, and 
contract with, city demonstration agencies to 
pay 80 per cent of the costs of planning de- 
veloping comprehensive city demonstration 
programs. Eleven million dollars was avail- 
able in fiscal 1967 for planning grants. 

Two important, but lesser known, programs 
to assist libraries are Title I and Title III of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. Title I has 
a wide range of opportunities. Twenty-eight 
thousand dollars in funds from the act have 
been employed to assist in the planning for 
the Detroit Metropolitan Library Project. 
Congress’ purpose in the passage of the act 
was to assist the people of the U.S. in the so- 
lution of community problems related to gov- 
ernment, recreation, urban life, etc. In fiscal 
1967, Congress appropriated $10 million for 
Title I. 

The flexibility of the act allows it to be em- 
ployed in continuing education of state and 
local government officials. Librarians, as gov- 
ernment officials, can participate in such 
training programs. State and local govern- 
ment training programs rank first in project 
applications. Thirty-six states have notified 
the Division of Adult Education Programs 
that they will conduct 160 such projects this 
year through 95 colleges and universities. A 
sum of $3.3 million has been obligated for 
these activities. 


Coordination 


Substantial opportunities for academic li- 
braries are being utilized under Title III 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(P.L.89-329). Congress authorized an ap- 
propriation in fiscal 1967 to assist in raising 
the academic quality of colleges hindered by 
financial and other considerations. Eleven 
projects aiding college libraries for a federal 
commitment of $124,407 had been obligated 
in fiscal 1967 under Title III. 
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A third of the projects involve cooperation 
and coodination. One of the larger grants, 
$33,000, is to Graceland College (Iowa). 
Graceland, Tarkio College (Missouri), and 
the Kansas City Public Library are increasing 
their holdings and hours of availability for 
student research activity. 

Plymouth State College of New Hampshire, 
with funds from Title III ($11,000), is con- 
verting its catalog to the Library of Congress 
system. Its record of holdings will be com- 
patible with the University of New Hampshire 
for purposes of joint processing of materials. 

Coordination and cooperation are concerns 
that Congress continues to emphasize in re- 
viewing federal education legislation. Evi- 
dence of that concern is the amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 


(cited above) which stresses the need fer co- 
ordination with Title I of the Library Serves 
and Construction Act. 

Title III of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act promotes interlibrary cocpera- 
tion. In fiscal 1967, planning fund of 
$375,000 were authorized for appropriaton. 
At this writing, plans of state library ageneies 
are not completed, although many states have 
appointed advisory council members. 

Some topics considered at early advisery 
council meetings are: the practicability of a 
statewide library card; a thorough listing of 
book resources; the expansion of the state 
government networks to junior colleges and 
private colleges; and a demonstration of Tele- 


fax between two state universities. 
ee 


Library Services to the 


Disadvantaged and Handicapped 


by Pauline Winnick and Helen H. Lyman 


“The total antipoverty effort is in a state of 
fundamental disequilibrium in that the de- 
mand of poor people for assistance far ex- 
ceeds the supply of services which have thus 
far been provided. We cannot meet all the 
needs at once, but we nevertheless must pro- 
vide substantial inputs.” 

Are libraries carrying out their educational 
and socializing functions for the poor by pro- 
viding “substantial inputs”? Inputs can be in 
terms of added staff, materials, facilities, ser- 
vices, relationships, and skills. A growing 
number of libraries are demonstrating ways 
of extending service to their total clientele 
with financial assistance from federal legisla- 
tive programs. 


Some federal programs 


Still used as the first resource for pakic 
library antipoverty programs is the Library 
Services and Construction Act (amenced 
P.L.89-511). From Title I (a matching pro- 
gram, based on a state plan, to establish and 
improve public library services) have come 
such well-known innovative programs as 
Queens Borough’s Operation Head Start Pro- 
gram for preschool children and their motiecs, 


è Miss Winnick is public library specialist. sær- 
vices to children and young adults, U.S. Offce 
of Education. Mrs. Lyman formerly was palic 
library specialist, adult services, U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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The Brooklyn Public Library’s ‘‘Sidewalk Service’’ van brings the library into disadvantaged neighborhoods and 
encourages people to make use of its services. 


Cleveland Public Library’s Reading Cen<ers 
Project for Adults, and the expanded commu- 
nity coordinator program of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. 

Four community coordinators wor< in seri- 
ously underprivileged neighborhoods in 
Brooklyn, to speak to people directly. individ- 
ually, and in groups, on the uses o which 
they can put the library.” The coordinators 
set up a library shop wherever the customers 
are by means of a mobile book van, “Side- 
walk Service,” equipped with loudspeaker, 
Alms, and projector. In its 3B project, Brook- 
lyn places a ready reference collection in 
beauty shops, bars, and barbershops to stimu- 
late an interest in books and in the use of the 
nearest branch library. 

The California State Library Agency has 
selected for LSCA support the Oakland Public 
Library’s Latin American Project. A newly 
added Spanish-speaking staff will seek out, 
interpret, and respond to the reading and 
library needs of Oakland’s Latin American 
residents, some 40,000 relatively isolated and 
unserved people. The Los Angeles Public 
Library’s Federal Project has intensified 
library services to all age groups in the cen- 
tral region of the city, added new bookmobile 
service to the central, south, and northeast re- 
gions, and multiplied staff and services for all 
age groups in the Venice and Lincoln Heights 
branch libraries. All are poverty areas. With 
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sensitivity and empathy, project staff mem- 
bers work with children, young adults, and 
adults outside and inside the library, seeking 
active identification with their undereducated 
and economically deprived neighbors. Also 
with LSCA funds, they provide service to shut- 
ins. In a report on the final half of 1966, 
both Venice and Lincoln Heights branch 
libraries showed a decisive gain in juvenile 
and adult circulation and in the number of 
questions asked, contradicting the trend of 
falling figures in nine inner-city branches, 
which continue to be the target of the inner- 
city LSCA-funded program. 

In 1967, Portland, Oregon’s, Albina Branch 
Library was reopened, financed by an LSCA 
grant of about $50,000 that is matched with 
a like amount by the Library Association of 
Portland. Closed in 1959 for lack of use, the 
Albina Branch is relocated in rented quarters 
within a shopping center. The specifications 
for the library call for 3800 square feet of 
space to accommodate tutoring, study, reading- 
together programs, and community meetings, 
as well as to house such equipment as a tele- 
vision set, films, records, and listening devices. 
Books are selected to emphasize the place of 
the Negro in American history, to provide self- 
help, and to aid in educational and vocational 
planning. The library also serves as a resource 
center for organizations working in this pov- 
erty area. A Friends of the Library group is 
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forming, and further community support is 
evidenced through the Art Center and the 
Neighborhood Service Center. 

Title II of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act provides for public library con- 
struction and for the administration of the 
state plan for construction. Title II facilitates 
the construction of a new public library 
building and/or the expansion, remodeling, 
or alteration of an existing building for use as 
a public library in a low-income area. Criteria 
used by each state agency include assurances 
that construction projects approved will pro- 
vide library facilities where they are neces- 
sary for the development of adequate library 
services. Urban or rural areas that so qualify 
and have a large percentage of economically 
deprived people can be included in a state 
plan for library construction. The Title II 
construction program, like the Title I pro- 
gram, is on a matching grant basis. However, 
if the facility is to be in the Appalachian re- 
gion and matching funds are not available, 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 can provide supplements in order to en- 
able the states, local communities, and people 
of the region to take maximum advantage of 
federal grant-in-aid programs for which they 
are eligible but for which they are unable to 
supply the required matching share. 

The Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1966 
(Public Law 89-794) 

The dramatic successes of the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments have proved to be 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), pro- 
vided for in Title I, and the Head Start Pro- 
gram, provided for in Title II (the Communi- 
ty Action Program). Libraries have been in- 
volved in both programs, as employers-train- 
ers of the 9th through 12th graders and 16- 
through 21-year-old youth in the NYC and as 
volunteer supporters-suppliers of materials 
and programs for the preschoolers enrolled in 
Head Start, their parents, and the professional 
and volunteer staff. Year-round programs and 
follow-through programs of Head Start are 
being developed to assure the social and edu- 
cational “catch-up” of very young disadvan- 
taged children. 

At least one library, perhaps the only one, 
the Public Library of Stockton and San Joa- 


quin County, California, was funded to ad- 


minister a project Head Start program when 
there was an overflow of children from the 
original Head Start group. The library was 
quick to offer an eight-week demonstration 
summer education program with materials, 
facilities, and staff at the Fair Oaks Braach 
for the preschool children and their mothers. 
The scope of the project had to be narrowed 
when the amount requested ($2664) was cut 
to $1986, and approval was received anly 
days before the project was to begin. 

There have been numerous engagements, 
but few marriages, between community ection 
agencies and libraries. 

One of the 1966 amendments to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act defines the community 
which the home-town, do-it-ourselves team 
seeks to upgrade as “any neighborhood or 
other area (irrespective of boundaries er po- 
litical subdivisions) which is sufficiently hom- 
ogeneous in character to be an approor ate 
area for an attack on poverty... .” 

Other amendements specify how the poor 
shall participate in the administration of the 
Community Action Programs (CAP) : by »ep- 
resentation and petition for representat-on. 
Grants to reimburse expenses for attendance 
of meetings are included for these represata- 
tives. This is to “insure and encourage maxi- 
mum feasible participation” of the resident 
poor in the planning and in the process of im- 
proving the community. Libraries that partic- 
ipate will want the benefit of learning fom 
these residents what they hope and expect the 
library to be, to have, and to do. 

Technical assistance to communities im de- 
veloping, conducting, and administering Gom- 
munity Action Programs and training for 
specialized or other personnel needed to efect 
such programs are provided. 

Several examples of public libraries in 
Community Action Programs can enceurage 
those purposeful, social-minded libramians 
who are able to enjoy the competition of fel- 
low community agencies, as well as endure 
entanglements and delays, for the ultimate zoal 
of placing the library in a significant role and 
relationship in the total community efort. 
These are the librarians who arrive early in 
the planning stages with firm price-tasged 
proposals in hand that describe specific, col- 
laborative, innovative public library pro- 
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crams, knowledgeably designed to reach poor 
people in the target area. 

New Haven’s Library Neighborhood Cen- 
ters have been cited and described fully.’ 
They are supported by Economic Opportunity 
Act and Ford Foundation funds and have 
multiplied from the original experimental 
demonstration project. This is still one of the 
most responsive, people-centered, imaginative 
public library programs conceived. The direc- 
tor of the program wants to make the library 
neighborhood center a major force in human 
renewal by providing the setting and the op- 
pertunities for individual growth and relating 
beoks and literature to real life situations and 
to the individual’s experience. 

In Baltimore, the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
is demonstrating new ways in which the large 
public library can decentralize its collections 
and program services through its community 
action agency neighborhood centers located in 
the target area. Clerical aides from NYC and 
work-trainees are in charge of the library 
rooms. Continuously devising new approaches 
to the residents of the Negro ghetto in the 
inner-city slum, the library has used a con- 
verted compact station wagon as a mobile 
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unit featuring the free loan of paperbacks and 
the impromptu showing of movies outdoors. 
Always, the more difficult job has been to 
reach the young adults and adults. With a 
poet added to the staff, writing, discussing, 
and theatergoing have resulted in a magazine 
“of the writings of people in the action area 
who have something to say.” In her descrip- 
tion of the program, which has received 
$182,400 for 1966-67 from the Community 
Action Commission of Baltimore, the Com- 
munity Action Program’s supervisor of 
library service says, “We are aware, even 
more than when we began, of the enormity of 
the job and of the greater possibility of fail- 
ure rather than success. But we have a com- 
mitment of service to the people of our city. 
We can carry out that commitment, not by 
continuing along the same old ways, but by 
discovering new ways to build library service 
which . . . in its results may well differ from 
what all free libraries have yet accomplished 
294 

In the Migliore Manor Housing Project in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, the Free Public 
Library established the Migliore Manor 
Branch Library with funds from the Econom- 


Head Starters eagerly 
participate in the picture 
book story hour, a spe- 
cial service of the Queens 
Borough Public Library. 
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ic Opportunity Act’s local Community Action 
for Economic Opportunity, Inc. The branch 
library is to deliver “library service tailored 
to the needs of the people.” In this housing 
project live some 250 families. Next to Mi- 
gliore Manor is another low-income housing 
project that houses 404 families. Within the 
immediate vicinity of this location there were 
over 1000 families when the branch opened in 
September 1966. (More than fifty preschool 
children were in the room within the first 
hour of service.) The staff represents many 
nationalities, creeds, races, and levels of edu- 
cation; the branch librarian speaks Spanish. 
Salaries of the professional staff are paid by 
the library, whose federal CAP grant for 
1966-67 is $46,186. 


Title Vill—-Volunteers in Service to America 


The domestic peace corps, Volunteers in Ser- 
vice to America, numbered 3364 volunteers 
engaged in 411 projects as of March 10, 
1967. VISTA workers live and work among 
deprived people of all ages in urban and rural 
environments, on Indian reservations, in mi- 
grant worker camps, in Job Corps camps and 
centers, as well as in their own communities. 
Members of the helping professions and 
others are encouraged and enabled to make a 
personal commitment to the fight against pov- 
erty by joining VISTA. 

Libraries that serve the urban or rural poor 
are among the “state or local agencies” that 
qualify for VISTA assistance. VISTA is 
working in public libraries in Newton County, 
Arkansas; Whitley County, Kentucky; and in 
a developing project in LaGrange, Georgia. 
(These libraries are not necessarily the proj- 
ect sponsors. ) 

VISTA Book Kits of 150 volumes, mostly 
paperbacks, have been prepared by the Na- 
tional Book Committee for use in five 
different situations: for rural, urban, migrant, 
Indian, and mental health projects manned by 
VISTA. Financed by $200,000 from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 1000 portable libraries will reach 
educationally deprived children and adults. 
“Guidelines for VISTA for use with VISTA 
Book Kits” help the volunteer make the best 
use of the books and help him “plug in” to 
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the resources of local and state libraries. Each 
state library extension agency is alert to the 
VISTA project and has assigned a staff mem- 
ber as liaison agent to help provide backup 
resources of books and other materials for the 
motivated VISTA clients. Librarians will 
want to link up with VISTA groups working 
in their economically deprived service areas 
and join with them to “ignite hope, deter- 
mination, joy, or ambition” with books and 
reading guidance. 


The Elementary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1966 (Public Law 89-10) 


With the shift of educational programs 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
the Office of Education, bringing them within 
the purview of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (Title I), the major emphasis 
is on compensatory activities conducted by 
local school districts. 

In President Johnson’s words, this act is 
“the greatest breakthrough in the advance of 
education since the Constitution was written.” 
It provides federal aid to improve educational 
quality and opportunities in public and pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools. It 
gives states nonmatching funds for local edu- 
cational agencies to provide for the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children, recognizing the impact that concen- 
trations of low-income families have on the 
ability of school districts to support adequate 
educational programs for these children. 
(Any state agency that directly operates and 
maintains facilities for providing free public 
education qualifies as a local educational 
agency.) 

In its first year of operation, almost one 
billion dollars ($987,596,171) provided ser- 
vices and programs for 8.3 million children of 
poverty. The major part of the funds went 
into poor rural counties in the South and into 
the ghettos of our major cities. Some 22,170 
projects were conducted by the 17,481 local 
educational agencies that participated. Almost 
two-thirds of these projects were for language 
arts and remedial reading. Children from 
prekindergarten through sixth grade were the 
major concern of nearly 70 per cent of the 
participating school districts that designed 
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and proposed the compensatory programs for 
educationally deprived children. 

Under the Title I of the act, “educationally 
deprived children” means those aged five to 
seventeen inclusive in a specific schoc] district 
who have the greatest need for special educa- 
ticnal assistance in order that their level of 
educational attainment may be raised to that 
a>propriate for children of their age. The 
term includes children who are handicapped 
or whose needs for such special educational 
assistance is a result of poverty, neglect, de- 
lirquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation 
f-om the community at large. 

Title I, amended, specifies the following se- 
riously disadvantaged children who shall be 
among those to receive compensatory educa- 
t:onal assistance: 1) Indian children enrolled 
in schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Aifairs of the Department of the Interior, 2) 
riigratory children of migratory agrisultural 
workers, and 3) children in institutions for 
reglected or delinquent children. This ticle 
lso supports special programs for dropouts 
end for mentally, as well as physically, handi- 
capped children. 

The extension of benefits to children in 
nonpublic schools requires certain limitations 
to adhere to the requirements of the first 
amendment of the Constitution. The extension 
ol services in Title I is to educationally de- 
prived nonpublic schoolchildren, not just ckil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools in an atten- 
dance area of a public school having a high 
concentration of disadvantaged children. 

Planning grants are now available t> assure 
the quality and effectiveness of Title I proj- 
ects, programs, and facilities. For school 
libraries in schools that serve childrear. in lew- 
‘ncome areas, Title I can provide staf, equip- 
ment, and library-related projects designed. to 
seduce educational deficits. “Equipment” in- 
sludes instructional equipment, necessary fur- 
aiture, printed, published, and aadiovisual 
instructional materials, and books, pericdi- 
zals, documents, and other related materials. 

Twenty per cent of the Title I prcjects sem- 
pled had set aside funds for library programs. 
This indicates a marked deficiency of 
libraries and materials in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools serving disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Provision for measurement of educa- 
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tional achievement and evaluation of pro- 
grams, at least annually, is included in the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act. This 
is extended to children enrolled in private 
schools and participating in Title I education- 
al programs. 

To illustrate Title I library-related pro- 
grams for undereducated children, we cite two 
in Rochester, New York. Rochester’s “lighted 
schools” program provides after-school and 
evening programs in facilities other than 
schoo] buildings. College students and other 
volunteers participate in a program that cen- 
ters on reading instruction for children and 
adults. In family reading programs, parents 
are taught to read to their young children. 
The Rochester Public Library, on contract 
with the school agency, provides mobile 
library service to inner-city children in ten 
public and private schools with $56,830 in 
Title I funds. The contract is for the opera- 
tion of the bookmobile, the selection and pro- 
cessing of materials, class visits to the book- 
mobile, and book circulation. Until school 
libraries are established in the ten inner-city 
schools, five of which are public, the children 
have scheduled mobile book service at the 
schools during the summer and the school 
year. 


The National Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-209) 


The act establishing the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities promotes 
progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts in the United States. Thus the 
federal government assumes its responsibility 
to complement, assist, and add to programs 
for the advancement of the humanities and 
the arts by local, state, regional, and private 
agencies and their organizations. The Foun- 
dation’s National Endowment for the Human- 
ities will have granted $4 million to 400 ap- 
plicants in fiscal year 1967. Development 
grants of $403,000 are being allocated to in- 
stitutions to improve education in the human- 
ities. 

The Council for Public Schools in Boston, 
a private organization, received $39,000 for a 
reading project for disadvantaged children in 
the schools of the Roxbury area of Boston 
and in Fall River, Massachusetts. Children 
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will have a diversified and individualized ex- 
posure to books, with the opportunity to 
write, to illustrate, and to respond to books 
and cultural experiences. Each child partici- 
pating in the program will receive four books. 
This indicates a direction that the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities can 
take when an appropriate proposal is received 
from an eligible educational agency. 


Special services to adults 


Within the last two years, the innovative 
programs in library adult education have 
been programs for the functionally illiterate 
or beginning reader. Several libraries have 
developed successful experimental programs 
in this area of adult basic education with sup- 
port from Library Services and Construction 
Act and Economic Opportunity Act funds. 

Adult basic education, as of November 
1966, is authorized by Title IH, Adult Educa- 
tion, under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1966 (P.L.89-750) , 
cited as the “Adult Education Act of 1966.” 
It is administered in the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare through the 
Office of Education in the Bureau of Adult 
and Vocational Education. The program estab- 
lishes a state grant program in adult basic 
education on a 90 per cent federal, 10 per 
cent state matching formula. 

The purpose of this title is “to encourage 
and expand basic educational programs for 
adults to enable them to overcome English 
language limitations, to improve their basic 
education in preparation for occupational 
training and more profitable employment, and 
to become more productive and responsible 
citizens.” 

The adults reached in this program are 
eighteen years of age or older who need to 
improve basic reading, writing, and computa- 
tional skills. Programs are directed especially 
to unemployed and underemployed workers, 
public assistance recipients, educationally 
handicapped young people, and heads of fam- 
ilies. Special training institutes for teachers 
upgrade the quality of teaching. The state 
plan for a state educational agency may pro- 
vide for grants to public and nonprofit agen- 
cies for special projects and research and for 
cooperation with other programs in the an- 


tipoverty effort. 

The Boston Public Library hopes to pro- 
vide modern library service to residents of the 
city’s low-income areas through six Neighbor- 
hood Reading and Information Centers in a 
three-year experiment. The NRIC will make 
service “physically and psychologically acces- 
sible, improve communication between the 
library and the community, and reduce func- 
tional illiteracy.” The staff of NRIC will be 
from the neighborhood and under the overall 
direction of a supervisor with professional 
qualifications of a branch librarian. Special 
collections, neighborhood community work- 
ers, and training and evaluation will be part 
of the experiment. Local library and state grant 
funds from adult basic education hopefully 
will support the project. 

Opportunities for libraries to serve the in- 
dividuals in these programs and build cooper- 
ative programs with the adult schools will 
continue to increase. Support for initiation of 
special library services and experiments is 
possible under state agency plans from the 
Library Services and Construction and Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education acts. 

The reading centers at the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Cleveland public libraries 
demonstrate various services that can help the 
illiterate adult. The center collections serve 
students and branches. Professional staff and 
volunteers work together to encourage, advise, 
and guide the readers. Materials and ma- 
chines, tapes, games, and special equipment 
are introduced. 

At the Rochester, New York, Public 
Library, a special in-service training program 
prepares librarians, who volunteer, to work 
with adults in the culturally deprived neigh- 
borhoods. Books and materials are selected 
and tested with users. Special reading lists 
and collections are developed. 

Well-known are the innovative services de- 
veloped in Baltimore, Brooklyn, and New 
Haven, Connecticut, where librarians and spe- 
cial personnel take services to the people in 
the streets, in the home, in the parks, and in 
the bars. Jazz programs, concerts, book talks, 
personal talks, paperback racks, small vans, 
bells and loud speakers, and sidewalk displays 
bring the library and its services to the people 
who never before used the library. 
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An important part of these special projects 
is the creation of materials. The Kalamazoo 
Public Library publishes elementary pam- 
thlets on household and child cere. The 
Cleveland Public Library financed a film, 
“Step a Little Higher,” which shows motiva- 
‘ions and problems of the adult who over- 
somes fear, shame, and handicaps to learn to 
read. 

Literally millions of new readers and po- 
tential library users are added to the putlic 
library’s community through school programs 
m adult basic education, manpower training 
and development, and the Job Corps, in which 
upward-bound students are gaining skills in 
basic and vocational education. The opportu- 
nity for libraries to provide activities and ma- 
terials in general education to serve as cultur- 
al centers for these adults has never been so 
great. Libraries of all types, with joint sup- 
pert from various funds, may exp2riment 
vith new services for these new librery users. 
Eut librarians must take the initietive and 
reach out to them and build programs to 
bridge the transition from the study programs 
to the library programs. 


Aid for the handicapped 


An important breakthrough for library ser- 
vice to physically handicapped persons hes 
been made in two programs: the new Title IV 
B. Library Services and Construction Act 
(P.L.89-511), to improve library service to 
the physically handicapped, and Public Law 
80-522, an amendment to the Library cf Cor- 
gress Act, relating to furnishing books and 
ctier materials for the blind and to authoriz2 
furnishing books and other materials to other 
handicapped persons. 

Through LSCA Title IV B, libraries may 
provide service to individuals who cannot 
read or use conventional materials as a resul: 
of physical limitations. Examples of such per- 
sons are those who are blind or so visually 
limited as to be unable to read, those whc 
have lost their arms or the use of their arms, 
and those whose muscle and nerve conirol are 
severely impaired. Also included are individ- 
uals suffering from the results of strokes or 
adyanced stages of cerebral palsy, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, polio, severe 
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arthritis, or other ailments which make the 
holding or reading of ordinary books and 
magazines either impossible or so difficult as 
to keep them from reading. Such persons can 
be found and served at home, in schools, hos- 
pitals, or other institutions. 

Public Law 89-522, Reading Materials for 
the Handicapped, enables the Library of Con- 
gress to provide talking books, tapes, and 
equipment to an additional segment of the 
blind, those with physically impaired vision, 
but not blind, and other physically handi- 
capped people who are certified by competent 
authority as unable to read regardless of clin- 
ical measurements. Supplemental funds to the 
Library of Congress permit the immediate 
procurement of 20,000 talking book machines 
and another 20,000 units in fiscal 1967. Talk- 
ing book funds are supplemented to add 20 
per cent to titles and 50 per cent to number of 
copies. 

Not eligible for services under either act 
are those who cannot read because of illitera- 
cy, economical deprivation, emotional distur- 
bances, and mental retardation. 

Certification of the physically handicapped 
must be determined by competent authority. 
Competent authority is interpreted as mem- 
bers of the professions of medicine, public 
health, education, library service, public wel- 
fare, and professional .staff of hospitals and 
rehabilitation centers and homes. A simple 
statement of need and why is all that is neces- 
sary. The primary aim is to in no way deter 
or delay service. 

A talking books pilot project brings the 
resources of the humanities to 1.5 million 
Americans who are unable to read for reasons 
other than blindness. A grant of $100,000 
from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities (P.L.89-209) supports the taping of 
the talking books by Recording for the Blind, 
Inc. Talking books will be produced in the 
general field of the humanities, including lit- 
erature, history, philosophy, and the social 
sciences. More than 1000 books will be pro- 
duced with a master tape for each title. The 
talking books will circulate to four hospitals 
participating in the demonstration program. 
They then will be given to the Library of 
Congress for duplication and circulation. A 
two-year period for evaluation will make pos- 
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sible investigation of patient reaction and the 
type of books most in demand. 

LSCA Title IV B permits only planning for 
1967. Title I funds may be used for services 
and will purchase large-print materials, pro- 
jected books, musical recordings, and equip- 
ment such as projectors and page turners. In 
1968, funds should be available for service, 
personnel, and equipment. The immediate 
work will be the organization of an advisory 
council and the establishment of a state plan 
to fit the needs of the state and meet profes- 
sional standards and the recommendations of 
the advisory council. The latter will be valu- 
able in locating clientele. 

It is essential to provide professional guid- 
ance, clerical help, and volunteer aides to en- 
sure service to those who need it. Participa- 
tion of other than public libraries—school, 
academic, and public and private nonprofit 
organizations—are necessary to successful 
programs. 

A broader and extended service base is now 
possible with larger selection of titles, more 
machines, and faster service. It will be possi- 
ble to stimulate more blind persons and all 
others with visual and physical handicaps to 
use the service. A new world can be opened. 
It is a service which more frequently will 
need to be taken to the user because he cannot 
come to it. Here librarians, friends, families, 
volunteer workers, and aides will be the cru- 
cial source of help. State library agencies, the 
32 regional libraries for the blind, and the 
Library of Congress are the direct source of 
materials and advice. 

An experimental project to evaluate the 
need for, interest in, and use of large-print 
books in 18-point type by readers with severe 
sight limitations is being carried on currently 
by the New York Public Library under a 
grant from the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. Demonstration collections with 
titles of large-print publications and others 
produced through a xerox process are placed 
at the Donnell Library Center, Grand Con- 
cours Regional Branch, and the Interbranch 
Loan Office. Various aspects of the service are 
being studied: the place the reader prefers, 
the practicality of such materials for public 
library circulation, the satisfaction of readers, 
and use by reluctant readers. 


Special services to older Americans 


Do librarians realize the tremendous possi- 
bilities and special resources for special li- 
brary service to older Americans? These are 
the Americans who are more or less the un- 
reached group in rural and urban America. 
A concentrated effort to serve them through a 
well-planned project results in extra dividends, 
because such a program not only enriches the 
lives of the older persons and the community 
but also strengthens the efficient use of library 
resources and encourages coordination with 
other agencies. 

“Older Americans” is a generic term refer- 
ing to the one-in-ten of the population who is 
65 years old or older. This group of the na- 
tion’s citizens numbers approximately 18 mil- 
lion. It is an ever-changing body and con- 
tinues to increase in number. It includes not 
only today’s elderly but also those entering 
this age group. 

The Older Americans Act of 1965 (P.L.89- 
73), is addressed specifically “to providing as- 
sistance in the development of new or im- 
proved programs to help older persons through 
grants to the states for community planning 
and services and for training, through re- 





Besides aiding readers with eyesight problems, large- 
type collections act as incentives for adults to choose 
the classics of literature. 
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search, development, or training project 
crants.” 

Administration on Aging (AOA) grants to 
the states are: 

Title 1]1—Grants for community planning 
services and training, including demonstra- 
tion programs, training of special personnel 
needed to carry on such programs, and tke 
establishment of new or expansion of existing 
programs to serve as centers. 

Title 1V—Research and development proj- 
ects to public and nonprofit private agencies, 
organizations, institutions, and individuals 
through grants or contracts. Such projects 
may study patterns and conditions of livirg 
and demonstrate and evaluate new approaches, 
techniques, and methods, e.g., multipurpose 
centers. 

Title V—Training projects to support spe- 
cialized training of persons employed or pre- 
paring for employment in programs on aging. 
Such programs must be a part of a state plan 
which is administered by the designated state 
agency. The state library agency may desig- 
nate a consultant to serve as liaison and to 
advise and counsel on library proposals as 
New York State has done. 

New York also assumed leadership by rec- 
ammending to librarians that proposals be 
made to complement or expand library pro- 
crams. They point out a variety of choices. 
Their announcement stated, “Imaginative 
planning is encouraged. Here are some stg- 
gested projects: library service to older people 
in nursing homes; service to men and women 
who meet at senior citizen centers for various 
activities; programs to bring older citizens to 
the library itself; training senior citizens to 
work with others to interest them in library 
materials they may be unaware of, such as 
books in large type, books on records, and 
films and musical recordings; training older 
people as leaders of reading-discussion groups 
er recruiting them to read aloud to others; 
training interested people to work with the 
aged.” 

Library programs and activities for older 
Americans fit well into other special programs 
and provide an opportunity to draw upon re- 
sources within the library and the community. 
Older persons are a special resource for li- 
brary service and activities. Cleveland Public 
Library has utilized the talents and experience 
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of members of the Senior Citizens Club to the 
advantage of the programs. The participation 
of the older person in special services for the 
handicapped and shut-ins may be developed. 

Under Titles III and IV of AOA, staff train- 
ing is covered. Vermont has a special training 
project. The Orleans County Council of So- 
cial Agencies in Newport, Vermont, received 
$25,808 to develop a model program for using 
older people as part-time aides in libraries 
with small budgets and inadequate staffs. The 
project will help communities in Orleans, 
Essex, and Caledonia counties become aware 
of the library services and resources available 
to them while demonstrating the capability of 
older people to handle library work. The Ver- 
mont Free Public Library Service will train 
the elderly people as aides, and its area repre- 
sentative will serve as local consultant during 
the year. The aides will conduct story hours 
for children, assist with cataloging and clerical 
duties, and make it possible for the libraries 
to remain open for longer hours. It is hoped 
that libraries will continue to employ the aides 
at the conclusion of the demonstration period. 

One library is recording on video tapes the 
reminiscences of older citizens. Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library staff members are planning to have 
community coordinators in senior citizen cen- 
ters. 

The New York Public Library’s current 
study on large-print books will furnish firm 
factual material as a basis for planning fur- 
ther service to older people who need such 
materials. Many are visually and physically 
handicapped in ways which make necessary 
special arrangements to contact and serve 
them. Younger and healthier members of the 
older population can be enlisted as volunteer 
aides. 
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USOE Regional Offices 


During the preparation of the preceding ar- 
ticles, the U.S. Office of Education was in the 
process of decentralizing the administration 
of its grant programs. Inquiries on library 
programs can be addressed to the following 
regional offices: 


Region I: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Urwin Rowntree 
Director 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Government Center 
Boston, Mass. 02203 


Region II: Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania. 
Frank J. Cole 
Acting Director 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 
Room 1200, 42 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10004 


Region II: District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
George Wallace 
Director 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 
220 Seventh Street N.E. 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901 


Region IV: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Bob Childers 

Director 

Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 

Room 404 

50 Seventh Street N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30323 


Region V: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Daio, 
Wisconsin. 

Hobart Somers 

Acting Director 

Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 

Room 712 New Post Office Building 

433 West Van Buren Street 

Chicago, IIl. 60607 


Region VI: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Deketa. 
Thaine McCormick 
Director 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 
601 East Twelfth Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


Region VII: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Vex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Milton A. Browning 
Diréctor 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 
1114 Commerce Street ` 
Dallas, Tex. 75222 


Region VIII: Colorado, Idaho, Mon-aza, 
Utah, Wyoming. 
Director 
Adult, Vocational, and Library Progrens 
9017 Federal Office Building 
Nineteenth and Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 


Region IX: Alaska, Arizona, Califom-a, 
Guam, Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, Washingt™, 
America Samoa. 

Kent Bennion 

Director 

Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs 

Federal Office Building 

50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
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take the . 
mystery 
out of 
magazine binding... 


STANDARD 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 
PRODUCED 
FOR MANY... 
TO SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 






For many years there 
has been a need for an 
efficient, economical 

method of binding periodi- 
cals that would simplify or- 
dering procedures and result in an impor- 
tant savings of both time and money. 
Hertzberg-New Method’s Standard Peri- 
odical Binding, currently being used by 
many universities, colleges and public li- 
braries in all parts of the country, fulfills 
that need. 

Standard Periodical Binding is a pre-set 
method for binding any pericdical title 
using the most modern production tech- 
niques. Wording of titles, height sizes and 
designated lettering positions have all 
been standardized in order to simplify and 
assure uniform alignment. Crdering and 
preparation procedures have been so sys- 
temized as to be readily usable by libraries 
of any size, computerized or rot. 





Standard binding affords one flat price 
for all sizes of periodicals. Service is re- 
markably prompt... and yet with all of 
its savings and efficiency, this new stand- 
ardized method combines the same cus- 
tom quality and fine workmanship which 
have been the hallmarks of Hertzberg- 
New Method for over three generations. 


Get complete information on this rev- 
olutionary binding procedure at once! 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD 
STANDARD PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc, Dept. AL-4 
Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 


O] Please have your representative call 

with samples and full information 
on your new Standard Periodical 
Binding. 

C] Please rush detailed order forms for 
our use, specify new HNM Standard 
Periodical Binding. 
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Want to make book keeping easier ? 
Come to Kodak. 


The ins and outs of book charging don’t have 
to be complicated, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive. Kodak’s simple RECORDAK microfilm 
book-charging system outdates the rubber 
stamp, cuts record-keeping time, eliminates 
delays at the charge-out counter. And saves 
you about 2¢ on every book charged out! 


What’s more, you have a photo-accurate 
record that gives all the details at a glance 
when it’s time to check overdues. 


Charging out a book is as simple as drop- 
ping book card, borrower’s card, and date- 
due card into a RECORDAK Microfilmer. Since 
the book card always stays with the book, re- 
turns can be shelved immediately. 


There are many other ways RECORDAK 
equipment can make book keeping easier. 
Contact: Eastman Kodak Company, Busi- 
ness Systems Markets Division, Department 
G-10, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


SRECORDEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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‘We gave our new book shelving 








Bese aiai 


Library furnishings don't have to be plain to 
be practical. Take our serpentine shelving, for 
example. Its gentle curves complement any 
attractive building, like the new library at 
Chabot College in San Leandro, California. 
Like all of Library Bureau’s equipment, it’s 
designed to provide architects and library 
planners with the styling—and flexibil ty— 


Popery RAND 
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soft curves for a round 










library. 


needed to achieve harmony between people 
and the books they want to read. 

Ask your Library Bureau specialist about our 
complete line of modern library furniture and 
components. Chances are he can help give 
your next library plan a distinctive and 
exciting new look. You'll find him listed in your 
phone book under Remington Rand. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


REMINGTON RAND OFFIC SYSTEMS DIVISION 


601 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, NEW YORK 
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New and 
recent titles 
from your 


A 


PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 60611 


Books for Children 1966-1967 

This book selection and buying guide lists all the more than 800 
children’s books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1966 to August 1967. 
Similar in arrangement to the two earlier volumes (Books for Children 
1960-1965, $10.00 and Books for Children 1965-1966, $2.00) this third 
compilation gives complete buying and cataloging informatien, the 
original Booklist review, and grade level from pre-school through 
junior high for each title listed. The classified subject arrangement 
makes it easy to identify and compare specific books. Subject, author, 
title index. Ready in November $2.25 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed 


A comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically pro- 
vide information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodises, phono- 
tapes, programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and 
videotapes. Also identifies and lists some useful out-of-print zuides. 
This revision of the authors’ 1961 edition covers guides from January, 
1957 through April 1, 1967. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. Ready this month $1.75 


Lasting Books 1944-1964 


A reading list selected from the twenty-one annual selections of new 
adult books highly recommended to the general reader—the familiar 
Notable Books and their predecessor, Outstanding Books. All titles 
from the original lists were carefully reconsidered to choose these still 
the most notable. Brief annotations and the 16-page leaflet format 
make it a good distribution piece which fits a number ten envelope. 
Adult Services Division, A.L.A. Ready 

50 copies $4.00 100—$7.00 250—$15.00 500—$25.00 


Libraries: Building for the Future 


Reports the papers and discussions of the three day Library Buildings 
Institute and ALTA workshop held in Detroit, July, 1965. 
Robert J. Shaw, editor. Ready $4.50 


published earlier this year 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules $8.50 
Bibliography of Place-Name Literature, 2d ed $7.50 


Biographical Directory of Librarians in the 
Field of Slavic and East European Studies $3.25 


Books for College Libraries $45.00 
Guide to Reference Books $15.00 
Minimum Standards for 

Public Library Systems, 1966 $1.75 
Present Status and Future Prospects 

of Reference/Information Service $3.75 


Subject Index to Books 
for Primary Grades, 3d ed $4.00 
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LIBRARY TAPES 


Our first series of tape recordings, 1 through 6, was designed to assist librarians with 
the many instructional tasks associated with the management of library services in sec- 
ondary schools. These versatile teaching aids have been adopted by over 1000 schools and 
colleges on 6 continents. 


The widespread acceptance of our first series has prompted the addition of a second 
series, 7 through 12. Miss Helen Roberts, the author of the first series, has drawn from her 
many years of experience to create a series she calls, The Practical Librarian. A lifetime of 
practical experience has been compressed into 6 talks for librarians. It is with some pride 
that we present these to the field. 
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. The Card Catalog, 15 min., 334 ips 


Explains the value and functions of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains. 


. The Dewey Decimal System of Classi- 


fication, 15 min., 334 ips 
Describes the System and how it operates, 
with an explanation of the ten main classes. 


. The Approach to Reference Books and 


Encyclopedias, 15 min., 334 ips 
The value of reference books with emphasis 
on encyclopedias. Describes the Ave most 
commonly used encyclopedias. 


. An Introduction to General and Spe- 


cialized Reference Books, 15 mim., 
334 ips 
Explains the various general references, 
and describes many commonly used books 
in several categories. 


. Periodicals and the ‘‘Readers’ Guide to 


Periodical Literature,” 15 min., 334 
ips 
Importance of periodicals as references is 
stressed. Use of the “Readers’ Guide” is 
explained. 


. The Teacher and the Library, 15 min., 


334 ips 
Designed to acquaint the teachers with the 
value of the library to them in their teach- 
ing. Tells how teachers and librarians can 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


work together for their mutual advantage. 
Of particular value for teacher orientation. 


. The Librarian and Her Budget, 24 


min., 334 ips 
Describes many ways to stretch the budget 
so that more service can be rendered. 


. The Librarian and Her Assistants, 26 


min., 334 ips 
Details on working with paid staff. A world 
of advice on working with volunteer helpers, 
both parents and students, to make the most 
of each. 


. The Librarian as Media Manager, 26 


min., 334 ips 
On the changing role of the librarian from 
custodian of the books to media manager 
as the librarian continues to lead others in 
their search for materials. 


The Library as Display Center, 20 min., 
334 ips 

How the whole school and community can 

make the library an exciting place to visit 

all of the time. 


The Library’s Milieu, 24 min., 334 ips 
On establishing and maintaining the proper 
climate for study. 


The Principal and the Librarian, 17 
min., 334 ips 

Explains how they must help each other for 

the most effective growth and use of the 

library. 


Tapes may be purchesed at $9.00 each or a set of 6 for $45 from 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
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Announcing 


Hubert 
Howe 
Bancroft 


39 volumes 
$1300 


The 
Iconography 
of 
Manhattan 
Island 


6 volumes 
600 plates 
$795 


The 
Rosenbach 
Catalogues 


10 volumes 
$495 


Write to 


complete facsimile reproductions of 
three monumental reference works 
Published jointly by McGraw-Hill and Arno Press 


B ancroft’s contemporaries were overwhelmed by the scale of the multi- 
volume American history he projected, but viewed from the present his 
labors are even more impressive. The basis of his work was the col- 
lection of some 60,000 volumes and over 500 original manuscrpts 
relating to the West and Central America that he himself amassed. He 
supplemented these with endless personal investigation. 

Today, Bancroft’s Works are still viewed as an essential point of de- 
parture for scholarly research in the history of the West, and his Ceneral 
American studies continue to be described as the best general histcmies 
of that area that have yet appeared. Their republication in their ertixety 
makes available to the general library a key reference work on the 
Americas. (Also available in separate subject sections.) 


“Colossal cooperative undertaking; nothing approaching it has keen 
attempted in this country.” —U. S. -iana, 91 


Shortly after the turn of the century, Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes mi- 
tiated a vast research project to describe the Island of Manhattan. In- 
tent on an exhaustive pictorial study that would examine New Yerk 
politically, socially, economically, architecturally, and historically as 
well as geographically, Mr. Stokes engaged researchers in both Earspe 
and the United States. The result was the most comprehensive record 
of New York and its environs that exists. The Stokes Jconography con- 
tains such a wealth of contemporary maps, prints, engravings. ond 
paintings that it has continued to serve as the pictorial sourcebook of 
the area for half a century. 


“Essential to those who would make a scholarly study of the City of 
New York’ —Allan Nevins 


The Catalogues of rare books and manuscripts issued by the late Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach have long been treasured by bibliophiles with a 
wide range of subject interests. Now seventy-four of these celebrated 
individual publications spanning a period of fifty years of highly setec- 
tive collecting are being reissued. Bound in ten volumes, they record 
in scholarly fashion one of the world’s greatest collections of rare nd 
significant historical and literary materials. Their voluminous anneta- 
tions to individual entries are invaluable, and collectively they constitute 
a reference guide worthy of a place beside Sabin, Evans, Church, and 
Chatsworth. 

Included in the republication is To Dr, R, a volume of essays by dis- 
tinguished bibliophiles, librarians, and collectors. A cross-reference 
index volume of 50,000 entries is also included. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 





STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


SOME RECENT BOOKSTACKS AWARDS 


The Hillman Libary, The University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $456,669.00 


Fairfield University of St. Robert Bellarmine, 
Fairfield, Conn. 49,504.65 


Millersville State College, Millersville, 
Pennsylvania 80,924.00 


Law Library, The University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 41,000.00 


Swartz Creek High School, Swartz Creek, 
Michigan 200.00 * 


Catalogues and quotations are available from our office or from your local 
AETNASTAK dealer 


Delivery on most items in our standard one hundred and thirty six (136) colors 
can be made within thirty days. 


You may phone 717-622-4600 or write for prompt attention. 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF HIGHWAY TRAILER INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: 300 Peacock Street, P.O. Box 88, Pottsville, Pa. 17901 


*When you're not number one, you have fo try harder! 
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Focus on 


ALA-PLA Membership 


by Allie Beth Martin 


When I write my membership check, I see 
Edmon Low, Gerrie Krettek, and Eileen 
Cooke trudging the halls of Congress. I re- 
member the effectiveness of the new Minimum 
Standards for Public Library Systems, 1966 
and the accompanying quantitative standards 
in documenting our new pay plan, which 
means a 10 to 15 per cent across-the-board 
increase for all our employees. I remember 
the years of frustration and determined efforts 
before passage of the Library Services and 
Construction Act. As a result of these efforts, 
the LSCA check which crossed my desk today 
will enrich our services and indirectly benefit 
every citizen of our country. 

Too much emphasis has been placed on 
what an individual gets out of the organiza- 
tion in immediate tangible form. Public 
libraries are faced with opportunities and ac- 
companying problems which must be solved, 
or their survival is at stake. The only direct 
contribution which an individual librarian 
may make beyond his own community may 
be in personal membership dues paid to 
library organizations. Receipt of the publica- 
tions, opportunity to attend conventions, 
membership on committees, and holding office 
—these are all lagniappes. 

Many publications accompanying member- 
ship are uninspired items but must be read if 
one is to keep abreast. In an organization of 
35,000, many individuals may not have the 
opportunity to attend meetings, to be ap- 
pointed to a committee, or to hold an office. 
Through one’s dues, each individual makes a 
real contribution which provides more re- 
sources for the effective activity of those who 
do carry specific responsibility. 





Why should it have been necessary to focus 
the attention of public librarians, trustees, 
and supporters of public libraries on the pur- 
pose of ALA Membership Day, October 17, 
1967? 

Undeniably, ALA has placed great empha- 
sis on the public library for many years; yet, 
the per cent of membership increase in the 
Public Library Association is the smallest of 
all of the type-of-library divisions, less than 
10 per cent a year. Our failure to support our 
profession is baffling, embarrassing, and 
symptomatic of professional immaturity Is 
there lack of understanding of the significance 
of membership in professional organizations 
on the part of the majority of library empoy- 
ees and trustees? 


Are public libraries and 
librarians benefiting from ALA? 


1. Legislation 


Prior to passage of the Library Serveces 
Act in 1956, librarians of every pedigree 


è Mrs. Martin is di- 
rector of the Tulsa 
City-County Library 
System and a mem- 
ber of the PLA beard 


of directors. 


worked to secure federal support for pubiic 
libraries. Funds were collected for the Wash- 
ington office, which, in the days of Julia Ben- 
nett, focused its energies on the desperete 
plight of rural public libraries. Other types of 
library legislation were always of concem, 
but only recently have they dramatically 
benefited school and college libraries. At 
every Council session, a free-will offering for 
the Washington office has become a ritual. 
These offerings have provided a good portion 
spent for public library betterment. 

Our public library leaders, Emerson Green- 
away, Ned Bryan, Ed Castagna, and many 
others, have rendered yeoman service pacing 
the halls of Congress. I am also reminded of 
the unselfish contribution of Edmon Low, a 
university librarian, who has so eloquently 
pled the cause of public libraries before 
congressional committees. 

The effectiveness of ALA in the legislative 
field may be judged by the results of this leg- 
islation. Public library growth, stimulated by 
the Library Services and Construction Act 
and the development of the concept of library 
systems, has been called one of the most signifi- 
cant library developments of the past decade. 

Library services have been provided for 35 
million citizens and 35.5 million books have 
been placed on public library shelves. 

In 1965, the first funds for construction of 


public libraries became available. Today 
nearly 1000 communities across the nation 
are enjoying new library facilities or are an- 
ticipating the use of buildings now being con- 
structed with the assistance of LSCA funds. 

The LSCA Amendments of 1966 authorize 
$575 million between now and 1971 to raise 
the physical standards of libraries, to replace 
outmoded buildings, and to provide buildings 
in communities previously without any public 
library facility. 

This legislation now authorizes $50 million 
to support interlibrary cooperation, thus ad- 
vancing the growth of systems. It establishes 
a $75 million grant program to provide pub- 
lic library services for those who are physi- 
cally handicapped or institutionalized; per- 
sons in state orphanages, hospitals, prisons, 
and training schools; those who are blind or 
who cannot read conventional printed matter. 
These funds strengthen libraries for a seg- 
ment of the population whose special needs 
are important and expensive. 

This new legislation builds on a substantial 
base. Authorized federal expenditures for li- 
brary services in fiscal 1966 totaled $610 mil- 
lion, including $260 million for library con- 
struction and $180 million for books and ma- 
terials. 

Nor are public library legislative benefits 
limited to appropriation measures. Matters of 





Students utilizing the Northern Hole Branch Library, a public facility established by the Tulsa City-County Li- 
brary System. 
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copyright, postal rates, and documents deposi- 
tories concern us also, and we continually 
reap the benefit of ALA Washington office ac- 
tivity when they are considered by Congress. 
Without the yellow flag of the Washington 
Newsletter, we might never be stirred to write 
our congressman until too late. 


2. Publications 


The most significant public library publica- 
tion in recent years is Minimum Standards 
for Public Library Systems, 1966. It has been 
widely read and debated. Its ultimate impact 
will probably be increased as a result of the 
heated discussion it has generated. It will also 
be a more forceful document when augmented 
by the Statistical Standards, approved July 
1967, and the Cost Supplements, which are to 
follow at frequent intervals. 

Three times a year the PLA membership 
publication, an informal newsletter entitled 
Just Between Ourselves, supplements generous 
public library coverage in the ALA Bulletin. 
Lists of recommended books in foreign lan- 
guages appearing regularly in Booklist are the 
work of a PLA committee. The monograph 
series, The Public Library Reporter, is ad- 
dressed to current problems. Recent issues 
have been concerned with interlibrary coop- 
eration, service to the aging, contracts and 
agreements, and public library policy state- 
ments. 

Publications of other divisions also 
strengthen public library literature; for exam- 
ple, the following new publications: Adminis- 
tration of the Small Public Library; Con- 
tinuing Education for Adults through the 
American Public Library, 1833-1964; Doors 
to More Mature Reading; Problems in Plan- 
ning Library Facilities: Consultants, Archi- 
tects, Plans, and Critiques; and Standards for 
Children’s Services in Public Libraries. 


3. Research 


Unanswered questions reflecting critical 
problems are being scrutinized and analyzed. 
The major study of library systems (under a 
grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources) by the Nelson Associates is now 
reaching completion under the direction of a 
PLA committee chaired by William S. Geller, 
Los Angeles County Library. Six hundred and 
sixty-one library systems have been studied 





through questionnaire; fifty-eight of these 
have had “before and after” analysis of 
finances and services; six systems have been 
studied in depth. The culminating report due 
this month will provide many answers to 
questions regarding the success of systems. 
Are they really the answer? 

Among other problems confronting public 
libraries being considered for research proj- 
ects are accreditation and the identificat-on of 
the library consumer. 

Many of the studies conducted under the 
Library Technology Program and procts 
being handled by the Office for Research and 
Development are directed to the solution of 
problems in public libraries. A major portion 
of the Fry Circulation Study (under the aus- 
pices of LTP) was devoted to public libraries. 
LTP reports range from adhesives to Xerog- 
raphy, covering some one hundred fifty prac- 


Buyers Laboratory, New York, conducted for LTP e test 
program of bracket-type steel shelving to determi: e its 
performance characteristics. 
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tical topics with direct applications in public 
libraries. 


4. Committee Activity 


Through its complement of committees, the 
Association studies, analyzes, reports, and 
publishes on a continually changing variety of 
problems of public library concern. The dock- 
et of the PLA executive board at one confer- 
ence included reports from committees on in- 
terlibrary cooperation, audiovisual services. a 
paperback books survey, a starter list for new 
libraries and branches, foreign book selecticn, 
legislation, promotion of standards, service to 
tae functionally illiterate, statistical standards, 
metropolitan area library service, and the 
above-mentioned study of systems. In addi- 
t_on, an activity committee is on the alert for 
new and yet unsolved problems requiring at- 
tention. To insure early involvement of ALA 
janior members in committee work, Helen 
Fry, current president of PLA, plans to add a 
member from the Junior Members Round 
Table to as many of these committees as practi- 
cable. 

Interlibrary cooperation has long existed in 
ALA. Committees in other divisions concern 
themselves with public library related proj- 
ects. The Adult Services Division, the Young 
Adult Services Division, and the Children’s 
Services Division serve public libraries 
through programs, projects, and publications. 
The publications of the LAD Small Libraries 


Froject have been of inestimable value. 


5. Special Projects 


The public library image was improved 





when thousands of public library patrons met 
the library of the future face to face at 
Library 21 and Library/USA, both ALA 
projects. 

The greatly debated Access to Libraries 
Study and the significant Conference-within-a- 
Conference program focused attention on 
major public library problems and necessary 
solutions. 


Who are the members of PLA? 


Personal memberships in the Public Li- 
brary Association now total 9292, princi- 
pally employees of public libraries. The 1965 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare statistics reported 21,200 professional 
librarians employed in public libraries. They 
represent a much larger group of potential 
members since all staff members, regardless 
of rank, are eligible for membership. 

Armed Forces Librarians form a section of 
the Public Library Association. This vigorous 
group supports PLA in its many activities 
and adds a number of special projects of its 
own, including its current review of U.S. Civil 
Service Standards for librarians in armed 
forces libraries. Of the 1553 librarians em- 
ployed in Armed Forces libraries, 481 are 
personal ALA members. 

Trustees. The American Library Trustee 
Association is closely linked to PLA. The real 
interest and deep concern of the majority of 
its members is public libraries—their major 
purpose to become better informed in order 
to meet the constant challenge of determining 


At Library/USA, ALA’s 
exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. 
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library policies, acquire knowledge of im- 
proved methods, interpret the library to the 
community, coordinate efforts for passage of 
legislation favorable to libraries, and seek cit- 
izen support. 

The opportunity to meet and work with 
other trustees and with librarians affords 
mutual benefits. Active trustee participation in 
ALTA often begins with encouragement from 
a progressive librarian. In turn, librarians 
participate more effectively in professional 
associations with the approval and under- 
standing of knowledgeable boards. There are 
estimated to be 70,000 trustees of public 
libraries in the U.S. Only 3271 belong to 
ALA. 

Friends of the Library must also be well 
informed regarding modern library practice 
and development beyond the local community 
boundaries. They are encouraged to join ALA 
and appropriate divisions including LAD and 

A. 


Only 1893 of the estimated 10,000 public 
libraries hold institutional membership in 
PLA. Institutional membership, in addition to 
personal staff memberships, reinforces the 
total commitment of each single library to the 
support of libraries and librarianship in an 
official sense. It also insures a broader aware- 
ness of the total professional picture. 

Unhappily, some individuals have assumed 
that, if their library holds an institutional 
membership, this exempts them from personal 
responsibility. In essence, they elect to free- 
load. In some instances the freeloader is the 
library director who should theoretically be 
best able to support the Association and 
should set the highest example for other em- 
ployees. Institutional members cannot serve 
on committees, hold office, or should they 
vote unless they express the composite senti- 
ment of the library. 


Why focus attention of public libraries 
on ALA-PLA membership? 


For whatever reasons, librarians and trus- 
tees in public libraries are not carrying their 
share of the costs of the only national organi- 
zation representing public libraries. A study 
of lapsed memberships of all types conducted 
by Dorothy Turick, ALA membership promo- 


tion assistant (now Program and Research 
Director, California Library Association) , re- 
vealed a lack of a sense of personal respoasi- 
bility by many who had failed to renew their 
membership. Such reasons as: “Costs too 
much,” “Just not interested,” “Belong to too 
many other organizations,” “Frankly, ‘or- 
got,” came from all types of libraries. pre- 
sumably a good many of them public. 

Cost of membership was frequently citec as 
a reason for nonmembership. Yet, library sal- 
aries would not be at their present all time 
high were it not for the long-term efforts of 
ALA. 

The cost of an ALA membership to the new 
library school graduate will be $22 based on 
the average salary of $6765, reported in the 
June 1 Library Journal. Out of a weekly sala- 
ry of $130, he is asked to contribute fifty 
cents as a personal supporter of Detter 
libraries. Better than one-third of all new 
graduates was employed by public libranies, 
the second largest group to secure their ser- 
vices. These new graduates of accredited 
library schools had been given a free mem- 
bership for six months of their last academic 
year. 

Presumably these librarians will beceme 
increasingly better able to pay for member- 
ship as they advance in the profession The 
highest membership rate in ALA is now $50 
annually for personal members whose salary 
is $15,000 or over. The member who peys as 
much as $1 per week dues earns at least $300 
per week. On this basis, the librarian who 
feels he cannot afford membership must place 
a very low value indeed on the importance of 
the development of libraries and librarian- 
ship. 

Another frequently cited reason for mon- 
membership among public library staffs is 
that there is no encouragement from the ad- 
ministration. Administrative encouragement 
should, of course, not be essential to member- 
ship. However, many administrators who do 
not encourage staff to join are not members 
themselves. An analysis of public library ad- 
ministrators in towns and cities of 10,000 and 
over reveals that only 52 per cent of all head 
librarians in public libraries are members of 
ALA. As indicated earlier, some of these are 
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eoasting on the institutional memberships of 
their libraries. Of these heads of public 
libraries who do not hold personal member- 
ships, another 33 per cent are in libraries 
holding institutional memberships. 


How can PLA and ALA 


membership be increased? 


1. ALA-PLA membership should be stressed 
as a professional responsibility whose purpose 
is the overall development of libraries and li- 
brarianship. 

2. Public library directors and board mem- 
bers must place greater emphasis on the im- 
portance of staff membership in both state 
and national organizations. Some library di- 
rectors have been known to discourage partic- 
pation in professional organizations. “Some 
staff member might be appointed to a com- 
mittee, and his attendance at meetings would 
eost the library money!” Library boards and 
library directors should realize the intangible 
benefits that come to the organization from 
staff activity beyond the community. 

True, attendance at meetings is costly. As a 
yesult, many libraries have developed plans 
for distributing these opportunities among the 
staff. 

In addition to those with library and asso- 
ciation responsibilities who normally attend 
meetings, in our system the staff association 
conducts a drawing each year to determine 
who will be its representative at the annual 
conference. Half of the cost of attending the 
meeting is borne by the staff association, the 
pemainder by the library. 

The library administrator should stress the 
overriding professional responsibility of 


membership even if meetings cannot be at- 
tended; and he should emphasize this position 
by his own personal membership. 

Moreover, individuals working in all public 
libraries at every level have an obligation to 
the profession, and the failure of an admin- 
istrator to recognize his membership responsi- 
bility is not a valid excuse for nonmember- 
ship by the remainder of the staff. 

Ideas percolate from the bottom up, also. I 
can imagine the discomfiture of one non- 
member library administrator when one of 
his newest employees asked for an ALA mem- 
bership application with a comment that she 
had been told in library school that everyone 
working in a library should belong to ALA 
and should plan to attend meetings whenever 
possible. This she was prepared to do at her 
own expense. 

More and more specialists are joining our 
staffs—business managers, public relations 
officers, personnel officers, subject specialists. 
ALA will be a richer, stronger organization 
with the participation of these experts. 

Size of library is not a criterion for ALA 
membership. This is the opportunity for the 
smallest public library with a one man staff 
and a board working in virtual isolation to 
share experiences and problems and their so- 
lutions common to libraries of every size. 

3. Library schools should place greater em- 
phasis on the importance of joining profes- 
sional organizations on the first job. Many 
schools invite leaders in the profession to 
speak to the students, and ALA membership 
is stressed. As a Membership Committee re- 
sponsibility, I once wrote all accredited 
library school directors suggesting that ar- 


ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP IN PLA 





Members of Per cent of 





Total PLA, June Potential 
30, 1967 Membership 
Professional librarians employed in public libraries 21,200 9292* 43.8 per cent 
Trustees of public libraries 70,000 3271 4.7 per cent 
Armed forces librarians 1553 481* 32.3 per cent 
Public libraries—institutional members 10,000 1893 18.9 per cent 





* personal members 
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rangements for such a speaker could be made 
if it would be helpful. Most of the schools in- 
dicated that they already had such a plan; all 
should. 

4. PLA and ALA must recognize that as 
the organization becomes increasingly larger, 
more impersonal, immersed in complexities 
beyond the ken of an individual, isolated li- 
brarian, the personal member must not be ig- 
nored or forgotten. Better articulation and co- 
ordination with regional, state, and local or- 
ganizations, as suggested by Ruth Warncke”, 
may be a partial solution. It would multiply 
personal involvement. In these organizations, 
the individual has a chance to speak his own 
piece. Only the extremely articulate are heard 
at the national level. 

PLA should also structure itself for more 
effective coordination with counterpart groups 
at other levels. Groups of public librarians 
and of trustees are meeting, talking, working 
together in every one of the fifty states. Direct 
and frequent two-way communications be- 
tween these groups and the PLA and ALTA 
offices could only be beneficial at both levels. 

Finally, professional isolation and provin- 
cialism can be partially overcome at the indi- 
vidual library level. An occasional visit to a 
library by a leader in the profession outside 
the framework of formal conventions or meet- 
ings is extremely helpful. Our own Friends of 
the Library occasionally underwrites the ex- 
pense of such visitors to our system. This may 
be an official representative from ALA head- 
quarters or a national leader in the profession 
from the surrounding area. The guest meets 
our staff, the library board, and the Friends 
informally. Smaller libraries might make an 
arrangement on an area basis. It should be 
stressed that the value of such a visit is its in- 
formality. It should not be a part of a conven- 
tion or formal program. 

ALA Membership Day, October 17, is the 
opportunity to focus the attention of all indi- 
viduals working in public libraries and serv- 
ing on library boards and of Friends of 
Libraries on the Public Library Association. 
In summary, it is also the opportunity to 
stress individual obligations of members to: 


* ALA Bulletin (February 1967), p. 195. Reprints 
free from the Membership Promotion Office. 


l. Participate in various programs and 
projects at state and national levels and keep 
informed about them. 

2. Read association reports and publica- 
tions. 

3. Answer letters, questionnaires, and re- 
quests for information. (This is a chance for 
a local library to add its voice of experience. ) 

4. Attend conventions and take part in dis- 
cussions. 

5. Encourage others to apply for member- 
ship. 

Staff attention should be directed to accem- 
plishments and problems facing libraries gen- 
erally. Library benefits from state and federal 
legislation may be emphasized. This is also an 
opportunity to measure the library against the 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Sys- 
tems, 1966. 

Membership Day offers an opportunity to 
display ALA and PLA publications and imfor- 
mation. These can go on bulletin boards. Reg- 
ular publicity outlets might be utilized t tell 
of ALA and PLA activities and to report car- 
rent trends which interest and affect the pa- 
tron and community. Staff communicatiens 
could be utilized to highlight the day and 
briefly list membership advantages and the 
need for support. Write the ALA Membership 
Promotion Office for free copies of FLA’s 
membership promotion brochure, You and 
Your Library, and for membership applica- 
tions. 

Whether or not PLA serves public libranies 
effectively will not be solely determined in 
Chicago, but in our libraries on October 17, 
1967. ove 


New sets OF LITERART PRINTS 


i? 2" Black and White 


Illustrations of great works of literature suitable for display in 
classroom and library. 


Authentic Reliable 
To be published in Fall 1967: 
SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE THEATER 


Unique 


SOPHOCLES’ OEDIPUS REX 
ARISTOPHANES’ WASPS 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE 


(See catalog for full information 
on prices, plates per set) 


Many other sets available. For the fully illustrated cataiog, 


nes oie YORKE STUDIO 


62 Kramer St. Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
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Discover the 
Magic of 
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Colorful 
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made the Esther | fe PULITZER Scien 
SHOWCARD (amma cE WINN LANGUAGE a 


LABLE FOR CHILDREN 
FIVE TO SEVEN, 
OS 


MYSTERIES 


WAY 


dere is the “open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 
clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 
naterial, original copy for offset printing—as only the virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 


ts amazing what you can do with the economcal Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 
SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the 







a SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 





~~ 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 

Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 

Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 

Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 

State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 

Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 


Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 





Bro-Dart Introduces - 


at ent ee 


Di a 





Spoken Word recordings, cataloged 
and processed for immediate circulation 


Now when you order any recording from our 
unique Spoken Word record collection, whether 
a story for children—poetry—fairy tales—adult 
literature or current events production, it can 
be delivered ready to shelve! 

This new Bro-Dart library service provides 
everything: 

Recordings selected for their content, quality 
and popularity by a committee of library pro- 
fessionals. 

Plasti-Kleer® Record and Album Protectors. 
Imprinted label on album; record; circulation 
card; built-in pocket. Catalog card set, with im- 
printed headings and call numbers; subject, 
author, title and shelf list cards; plus extras for 
special subject headings. 

Classification numbers are based on latest 
abridged edition of the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification, with modifications to agree with past 


practice. Subject headings are taken frem 
latest edition of the Sears List of Subject Head- 
ings. Cards interfile with Wilson and otter 
Dewey-Sears cards. 

All Spoken Word recordings immediately 
available, $4.95 each. Orders of 5 or more 
records receive 20% DISCOUNT. Cost for com- 
pletely cataloged and processed records, 
mounted in the Plasti-Kleer® Record and Al- 
bum Protector, is only $1.90 extra per record! 
For the complete list, write Department ALA-10. 


Eno Dart 


1609 Memorial Avenue, Williamsport, Pa. 17791 
AMERICA’S COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 








Different Reco 


: t 
ie THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


e 
ngs oat 
ssYCA 
Jow aD 4 


h Different Recordings of 
ODE TO MELANCHOLY f 

rdings ° Cl 

Different Recordings of ert DANE SANS MER 

MY LAST DUCHESS | La BELL 

Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Literature, Drama and 

Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 

Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 

will be given with receipt of your first order. 


Our Discount Ranges from Records Delivered 
Open Account 


| to Your School, 
University or Library 
oe 
l 0 off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 





ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: SUCH AS 
up to 100 RECORDS»... aaay orr | CLASSICAL » SEMICLASSICAL o 


up to 250 RECORDS ........ o 
300 RECORDS or MORE . 40% opp | FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS e PLAYS e 


ROCK n ROLL e READINGS o 
POETRY bad COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 

PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY e 235 West 49th Street e New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Evaluating 
library 
furniture? 








Start with 
the finish. 


The first thing you'll probably notice about our DONNELL LINE of fine library 
furniture is its fresh new look, created by distinctive design concepts and a functional 
blending of modern materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. 
Then take a close look at the wood finish. Try scratching it with the edge of a 
coin — but be prepared to be amazed! Our exclusive high-adhesion, 
non-crystalline finish is resistant to abrasion, scraping and impact. It is guaranteed 
to add extra years of beauty and low-maintenance life to your library. 

The DONNELL LINE offers a most complete selection including card catalog 
cases, charging desks, shelving, tables, chairs, and service units. Send for your free 


copy of our new 56-page, fully illustrated Catalog D66. 


Va STANDARD WOOD 
Wim PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

270 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 
516-931-3100 







fl 















Before you buy check E. & I. 
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FOR THE RUSSIAN 





BOOK SECTION 


Reference and 


Source Material 


* Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 


r 


- Linguistics and Literary Criticism 
- English-Russian and Russian-English 


Dictionaries 


- Russian Language Records 

- Children’s Literature 

- Books on Art 

* Books on Science 

- Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 


natural sciences, history, etc. 


- Socio-Economic Literature 
- Russian Atlases and Maps 
- Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines, 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP, 





DEPT. 725, EC AAAG EVANTA T AE S 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR THE POSITION 


OF 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


QUALIFICATIONS: B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree required 

RESPONSIBILITIES: Expanding Library of 50,000 volumes, 
Directing Staff of 16, 
Servicing 1500 Students and 100 Professorial Staff, 
Planning new Library facilities. 

SALARY: Competitive, according to Qualifications and Experience 


ADDRESS APPLICATION with Curriculum Vitae to: 


D. F. DADSON, 

Dean, 

The College of Education, 
371 Bloor Street West, 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


CONSERVATION MANUAL 

The first of a series of pamphlets which will 
comprise LTP’s proposed manual, “Conserva- 
tion of Library Materials,” LTP Publication 
No. 12, may now be purchased from the ALA 
Publishing Department for $3.50. Called 
Cleaning and Preserving Bindings and Related 
Materials, this pamphlet is by Mrs. Carolyn 
Horton, an expert in the field of restoration 
and conservation of library collections, and is 
illustrated with line drawings by Aldren Wat- 
son. 

This first pamphlet describes methods of 
marking disintegrating books for attention, pro- 
cedures for attachment of loose materials, and 
techniques for cleaning books and for applying 
leather preservatives. It also includes informa- 
tion about supplies and equipment used in con- 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 


brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


p OER 


AC McClurg E-Co 


SINCE 1844 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, II]. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 


servation work. 

Publication of this pamphlet completes the 
project’s first phase during which a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Harold Tribc-et, 
drafted an outline for the complete manual. 


BINDING STANDARDS 

For those institutions, binders, publishers, 
and others who are interested in conductmg 
their own testing for openability and durability 
in accordance with the newly developed per- 
formance standards for binding used in librarses, 
there are two possibilities: they may order the 
Universal Book Tester and the Openability Test 
Plate made for them, or they may purchase the 
drawings and specifications and build their own 
equipment. LTP will furnish details for either. or 
both, of these possibilities. 


COMPACT SHELVING 

LTP is editing for publication the translation 
from the Czech of a definitive work on compect 
shelving. The book, New Shelving Equipment in 
Libraries Abroad, describes compact shelymg 
and evaluates various installations of this type 
of equipment in Europe and the United Stats. 
It is an overall survey of the equipment, its 
uses, advantages, and disadvantages. 


Drahoslav Gawrecki, the author, is head of 


13 WIDTHS To 
EACH SIZE 


Sturdy—Attractive—Unique 
LOW COST PERIODICAL 


AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
F. O. B. St. Louis 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 
FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 


with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


WMagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 





Recommended for Libraries 


THE LIFE OF THE KANGAROO 
Stanley and Kay Breeden 


“| . a well-written and delightfully illustrated nat- 
ural history of the gray kangaroo... the Breedens 
offer much information on the habits of this species 
that is of interest. The book surely will have wide 
appeal.”—Library Journal, Aug. 1967 


(A Taplinger Publishing Company book) $4.95 


Distributed by 


Taplinger Publishing Go.. inc. 


29 East 10th Street New York 10003 


EASY 
TO USE 











Library 


Machine 


PRINTS “Sax 





< AT 
eY/ LOW 
CATALOG CARDS ©” cost 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 
3 x 5 professional catalog cards and stcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. bu di- 
rect on Five Can Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 110, Chicago 40 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
w 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 
X 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


x 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
w 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 
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the Department for the Construction and Equip- 
ment of Libraries of the State Library of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Ministry of Culture of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic has given its permission to 
publish the book in English. 


NEW COMMITTEE MEMBER 
Ralph H. Hopp, librarian, University of Min- 
nesota Library, has accepted appointment as a 
member of the Library Technology Program Ad- 
visory Committee for a two-year term. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 

The September issue of Library Technology 
Reports contains a report of contemporary sec- 
retarial posture chairs based on Buyers Labora- 
tory’s evaluation of 15 lines of chairs. There are 
also evaluations by William R. Hawken of two 
microform readers—the Bell & Howell Head- 
liner and the Recordak MPE-1. eee 





LMM Superior, an 
American-made li- 
brary microfilm read- 
er was introduced at 
the ALA conference 
exhibits in San Fran- 
cisco. In the carrel- 
like workspace of the 
unit, there is a read- 
ing surface which 
shows a page of 
newspaper in full 
size and ample space 
for note-taking. A page is turned with one knob 
movement. The LMM film carrel is made of 
select walnut and requires no darkened area for 
use. For further information write Library Micro- 
films & Materials Co., 5709 Mesmer Ave., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230. 





* * * 


BASF Precision magnetic tape comes in a book- 
shelf storage unit molded of high-impact sty- 
rene. These units serve to protect the tapes and 
make them accessible, while also providing 
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protection against heat and humidity. Hinged, 
swing-out pockets enable one to remove the 
tape; a convenient plastic “inner-circle” con- 
tainer inside protects the reels from dust and 
dirt. Units hold one or three reels. For further 
information write Computron, Inc., 122 Calvary 
St., Waltham, Mass. 


+ ¢ 


SMALLER LIBRARIES may now purchase their 
basic book processing and repair materials in 
a handy economical form, the new supply kit 
for book processing and book care, available 
from Bro-Dart. The supply kit assembles the 
basic materials in a handy package and states 
that the total value of the items if purchased 
separately is $27.17, whereas the kit is priced 
at only $25. For further information write Bro- 
Dart. 


+ + # 


Loapinc of 35mm microfilm into Micro-Thin 
Jackets has been made easier by the Recordak 
Micro-Thin Jacket Reader-Filler, model FRF- 
1235. The screen image of the new device helps 
to verify that the proper film images are being 
inserted into the correct jacket. The projection 
system and screen image assure correct film 
alignment with cutting knife. The new reader- 
filler will operate at up to 400 chambers an hour. 
It measures 21” Xx 25” X 27” and weighs 86 
pounds. For further information, write Business 


Systems Markets, a division of Eastman, in 
Rochester, N.Y. 


+ + # 


A READER for 35mm film aperture cards, 
finished in wood-grain, has been introduced by 
Microseal Corp. of Skokie, Ill. The screen size 
is 18” x 24”, with a 15X magnification. An 
inserter for cutting and inserting microfilm into 
Microseal protection pocket aperture cards is 
available separately. The reader is equipped 
with optional attachments for viewing film al- 
ready in aperture cards or 16mm and 35mm roll 
microfilm. For further information write manu- 
facturer at 7307 N. Ridgeway Ave. 


* * * 


THE 3c System for providing “customized” cata- 
log cards and a new processing system is an- 
nounced by Catalog Card Corp. of America. The 
system is computerized and offers a vast num- 
ber of titles, rapid delivery, custom variation, 
and complete book cataloging sets for 15¢. The 
sets include main entry cards, subject cards, 
title cards, pocket labels, and book card labels. 








Every title has a classification number. The best 
card stock has been used for long life. There 
are 52,000 titles available from all standard lists, 
adult and juvenile, and over 9000 titles are 
added annually. Several options are available in 
card requirements; computers remember cus- 
tomers’ options once they have been indicated. 
For further information write supplier, 7940 S. 
12th Ave. Minneapolis. 


t  # 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC sys- 
tem for library book 
cataloging was an- 
nounced by Polaroid 
Corp. at the ALA 
conference exhibits in 
San Francisco. The 
system consists of a 
standard Polaroid 
CU-5 close-up land 
camera and a library 
accessory. It emables 
libraries to copy and 
enlarge entries from the National Union Catalog 
or other reference sources. 

The library accessory for the CU-5 camera’ 


‘The Laureate Line 


This 60-drawer card catalogue is from Taylor's 
complete new line of library furniture. Thais 
furniture is librarian-designed and includes all 


pieces necessary for completely equipping 


school and public libraries. 
TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1068 Temple, Texas 76501 
Write for illustrated brochure. Dept. L]-11 
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is a frame and supplementary lens which pro- 
vides a 1.6 magnification of the catalog list-ng 
being photographed. The resulting print is 60 
per cent larger than the NUC entry, and since 
it is a duplicate of the NUC entry, proofreading 
is eliminated. The camera is a hand-held tnit 
which has a built-in electronic flash and requires 
no focusing or exposure adjustments. It uses the 
Polaroid film pack which produces eight 314” X 
41%,” photos. Prints can be readily mounted on 
blank standard catalog cards producing a mas- 
ter copy for turning out multiple copies by off- 
set, electrostatic copying, or any other of the 
duplicating processes. For further jnformation 
write Polaroid in Cambridge, Mass. 


+ * Ë 


CONVERSION from drawer to shelf filing without 
emptying or replacing file folders is featured 
with self-sticking Fold-R-Tab index system of- 
fered by W. H. Brady Co., Milwaukee. Applied 
to the side of the folders for shelf indexing, 
the tabs enable the user to utilize the same feld- 
ers for drawer filing. The tabs can be typed on 
either side and are available on continuous, 
marginally punched liners so they can be used 
in typewriters or computer printers. You are 
invited to send for Fold-R-Tab samples. Write 
to 726 W. Glendale Ave. 


SOND Saini Sn EII toate 
Sees SSeS cet 


_ Congressional _ 


















= 

| Digest [a [es] | 
E 19 est a : 
oe tote 
Microfilm Z 
E All volumes (1921-1966) of Congres- 
sional Digest—the national Pro & Con 
$: monthly—are now available on 16mm z 
== positive microfilm. : 





Bas 


aittitta 
COS EEE EIT 


AAA ARRERA 


Rates: $8 per volume; 5 or more 
volumes @ $7.50 each; 45-year basic 
library, 1921-1966, $320. 


For free Topical Index and microfilm 


brochure, write to: 


Congressional Digest 
3231 P St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 








BooxkappiE keeps books neat. It is made of 
fabricated steel with felt cushions. Measures 
7” wide, 1014” long, and 6” high; available in 
blue, grey, black, or yellow. Price $2.75, post- 
age paid anywhere in U.S.; order, Justus & 
Justus, 1841 National Ave., Hayward, Calif. 
94545. 


* * FF 


Vutcan MoBILE magazine rack, a product of 
Ebsco Industries of Birmingham, Ala., is fin- 
ished in a baked eggshell white enamel with 
walnut-grained vinyl clad steel end panels. It 
is made of twenty gauge steel and provides four 
large shelves totaling 12’. For further informa- 
tion write Ebsco at 1300 N. First St. 


+ + % 


PRIMA PROJECTOR is a new, small film projector 
designed to make it easy for children to use. It 
is made of two-color heat-resistant, shock-resis- 
tant molded plastic. It is cradled in a chrome steel 
stand that serves as a tilting device and carrying 
handle. A low wattage lamp and double wall 
construction eliminate the need for a fan. A 
fast, wide-angle lens permits the projector to 
operate in very small areas, such as a carrel. For 
further information write Hudson Photographic 
Industries, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. eee 


INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
dexers on the following periodical indexes 
—APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY IN- 
DEX, ART INDEX and READERS' GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Applicants should be able to assign subject 
headings to articles in current journals. 
Applicants for APPLIED SCIENCE & TECH- 
NOLOGY INDEX and ART INDEX should 
have some subject background. Salary will 
depend on qualifications and experience 
and will be reviewed annually. Many Com- 
pany benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major 
Medical, etc. 5 days, 35 hour week. 


Applications should be addressed to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 

Bronx, New York 10452 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print 
books as listed in all library indexes. Granger: 
Essay & General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, 
Biography, Lamont, Speech, etc. Want lists invited. 
23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastches- 
ter, N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1966—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

O you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, Il] 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook (Aus- 
tralian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60 to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

STEIN’S. The Making of Americans, the famous 
expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edition, cloth- 
bound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 160 


Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 


east 


REFERENCE librarian: To work in our cemral 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; D% 
of the time working directly with the public, 50% of 
the time developing interlibrary loan system, recer- 
ence services, and selecting books. One and one-alf 
hours from New York City. A special position ere- 
ated under an LSCA grant, 35-hour week, usual 
fringe benefits. Starting salary $7500-$9170, based 
on experience. Minimum of 2 years’ experience fol- 
lowing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Ear- 
ris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 Nerth 
eon 606, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914—DI 

-2561. 

ADMINISTRATIVE reference assistant in central 
reference department, staff of 16, with responsibiity 
for maintaining the collection in business/econem- 
ics, science/technology, or choice of subject field. 

S required. Usual fringe benefits. Salary ramge 
$7222.80-$8736. Apply to Francis P. Keough, Lir., 
City Library, 220 State St., Springfield, Mass. @11D3. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. To supervise busy jeve- 
nile department in a New Jersey area library with 
many possibilities for expansion of services. Library 
degree required. Salary $6000-$9000, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Blue Cross—Blue Sh=Jd 
Medical-Surgical paid by employer. Regular inere- 
ments. Four-week vacation. Residential community of 
28,000 with a high educational level. Area sewes 
232,000. Write Mrs. Esther B. Fishler, Dir., Ricze- 
wood Library, 125 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, Y.J. 
07450. 

BUSINESS, industry, & science department head. 
Excellent and challenging position will be availaple 
to head a rapidly expanding department caught in 
the “information explosion.” Collection contains over 
60,000 volumes, periodicals, special collections deal- 
ing with printing and textile, and specialized ær- 
vices such as trade and industrial directories, finun- 
cial and investment services, patents. Also serves as 
a selective depository for government documents and 
as Public Library Resource Center for books, materi- 
als, and consulting service under state aid program. 
Must have graduated from an accredited library 
school and have 5-10 years’ experience, some ad- 
ministrative. Salary open. Employee benefits inclede 
20 days vacation after 1 year’s service, paid Bie 
Cross—Physicians Service and major medical eover- 
age, sick leave after 6 months’ service, 9 paid heli- 
days a year, an optional retirement program after 1 
year’s service. The library is also under social securi- 
ty. Send resume and inquiries to Frank L. Hansa- 
way, Pers. Offr., Public Library, 150 Empire 5t., 
Providence 02903. 

CHILDREN’S librarian wanted to direct one of 
the country’s most modern and progressive librares 
for children—the Fitchburg Youth Library. The per- 
son selected for this position must be a fully trained 
librarian who desires the freedom and opportun ty 
to carry out a dynamic program under ideal condi- 
tions. Extensive previous experience is not required. 
Write, in confidence, for our photographic brochere 
and more detailed information. Tell us about your 
qualifications, your goals, and salary requirement. 
Arthur J. Kissner, Chief Librarian, Public Library, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

REFERENCE librarian: New salary range 1958 2 
years’ experience, $7500-$9000; no  experiense, 
$6700-$7700; meanwhile immediate appointment 
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possible within present salary ranges $7000—$8500, 
$6200-$7200. To work in central library of 3-county 
system, serving the public, answering inquiries from 
24 member libraries, selecting books for and main- 
taining nonfiction collection. College community on 
Lake Champlain in Adirondack Mountains, 60 miles 
from Montreal. MSLS from ALA-accredited libzary 
school or N.Y. state certificate. 37144-hour week, state 
retirement and health insurance plans. Send resumes 
to Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

LIBRARY director needed. Residential, indus:rial 
town of 15,000. Large, air-conditioned building. Ex- 
cellent working conditions. State civil service and 
maximum fringe benefits. MLS degree, but would 
consider person lacking full qualifications if he or 
she can complete qualifications on job. Write Mrs. 
Robert Van Orden, Free Public Library, Dover, N.J. 

ASSISTANT director: New salary range 1968, 
$10,500-$13,000; meanwhile immediate appointment 
possible within present salary range $9000-$11.000. 
To participate in various aspects of administration 
and service in 3-county system serving 24 member 
libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in college 
community on Lake Champlain in Adirondack 
Mountains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school or N.Y. state certifi- 
cate; 6 years’ experience. Thirty-seven and one 
half-hour week, state retirement, and health imsur- 
ance plans. Send resume to Anthony F. Vecchio, 
Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

MANAGER, Journal Inventory position open at 
ISI. If you are an academic librarian with experi- 
ence in acquisition or processing of periodicals, you 
may find this position exciting. ISI® kas been ser- 
vicing the academic community for over 10 years 
and publishes the Science Citation Index®, Current 
Contents®, and Index Chemicus®). We handle over 
90,000 journal issues per year and the equivalent 
of 25,000 interlibrary loans. If you can supervise a 
group of 6 people and work with editors, com- 
puter programmers, and people in other company 
divisions, contact the Director of Personnel, Insti- 
tute for Scientific Information, 325 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 19106, telephone: 215-923-3300. 

ASSISTANT director to assist in administration of 
library system offering tremendous challenge—cen- 
tral library with genealogy and whaling departments, 
also superb art collection including entire Audubon 
First Folio; 3 branches; and bookmobile. Library is 
subregional resource center in Boston’s eastern re- 
gion. Area is one of great historical and geographi- 
cal interest. MSLS from ALA-accredited school, and 

years’ experience required. Thirty-five hour 
week, liberal fringe benefits offered. Minimum sala- 
ry $7500. State salary desired based on experience 
and qualifications; could exceed minimum. Also ref- 
erence librarian. Requires MSLS from ALA-accredit- 
ed school, but no experience. Minimum salary $5500. 
Both are new positions and now open. Inquire for 
further information or send resume and references to 
Miss F. A. Bold, Dir., Free Public Library, P.O. Box 
902, New Bedford, Mass. 02740. 

REFERENCE librarian for 4-year liberal arts col- 
lege. Recent MLS desired. Duties include general 
reference, book selection, interlibrary loan, and su- 
pervision of circulation. Salary range: $7000-$3500. 
Liberal fringe benefits including TIAA and CREF. 
Send resume to Brian Alley, Elmira College Library, 
Elmira, N.Y. 14901. 
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LIBRARY Director I—North Castle Public Li- 
brary in Armonk, N.Y., a community of 8000, 35 
miles from New York City. Must be eligible for N.Y. 
state professional librarian’s certificate. Salary $9000, 
month’s vacation. Fringe benefits. Write President, 
Board of ‘Trustees: H. S. Sutton, 1 The Knoll, Ar- 
monk, N.Y. 10504. 

FOUR professional openings in a modern, air- 
conditioned library in Boston suburb. New salary 
scale effective January 1, 1967. Thirty-five-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, excellent retirement system, and 
other benefits. L-5 head of catalog department, li- 
brary school degree plus experience required. Salary 
open. L-4 audio-visual and music librarian, library 
school degree and audio-visual experience required. 
Salary open. L-4 children’s assistant, library school 
degree or good experience required. Salary open. 
L-4 branch librarian, to be in charge of small branch 
library. Library school degree or good experience re- 
quired. Salary open. Apply to Helen G. Forsyth, Dir., 
Public Library, 111 High St., Medford, Mass. 02155. 

THE rapidly developing library of the new School 
of Medicine, University of Massachusetts, invites ap- 
plications from qualified librarians, with or without 
experience, for a number of openings in the acqui- 
sitions and technical processing departments. These 
positions, which are available immediately, have the 
usual sick leave, holiday, insurance, and pension 
benefits and offer interesting professional advance- 
ment. Minimum salaries, depending on academic 
qualifications and experience: Librarian I—$7200. 
Librarian I11—$8000. Librarian III—$9500. Librarian 
1V—$11,500. For information please write to Mrs. 
Cynthia R. Brown, Librarian, School of Medicine, 
Curry Hicks Building, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 01002, or telephone 413-545-2111. 


southeast 


TWO library consultants needed. Salary range 
$8460-$10,980. Minimum experience requirements: 
5 years preferably in public library or state agency. 
Degree from an ALA-accredited library schoo]. One 
to supervise direct service program in 15-county area 
under direction of chief consultant; one to supervise 
specialized services under Title IV of the LSCA. Li- 
brarian needed. Salary range $8040-$11,580. Mini- 
mum experience requirement: 4 years of recent prac- 
tical library experience. Degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school. To do resource development, in- 
cluding reference, service to state government, and 
planning a library network. A civil service agency 
with state retirement, social security and other usual 
fringe benefits available. Hiring above entrance step 
ossible in all cases. Apply Personnel Officer, West 
Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 25311. 

HEAD of adult services. Primary responsibility in- 
volves book selection and continued development of 
book collection. Coordinate public relations and plan 
community programs. New $1,000,000 library opened 
in 1965. Sixty miles from Baltimore and Washington. 
Four-week vacation, state retirement system, group 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree required. 
Salary range $7500-$8740. For further information 
write Edward B. Hall, Dir., Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

D cataloger as first assistant to the chief of 
processing in the central library. Initial salary $7758 
with 5% annual increments. MLS and at least 2 years’ 
cataloging experience required. Usual fringe bene- 
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fits; paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick 
leave, 4-week vacation, retirement plan. Apply As- 
sistant Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library 
and New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market 
Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

WE need in our expanding library system: refer- 
ence librarians; branch librarian. Initial salary 
$7030 without experience; adjusted 5% upward for 
experience. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4-week 
vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 19801. 

STATE librarian, salary $15,000, and assistant li- 
brarian, salary $9000, in rapidly growing state. 
Library degree plus 5 years’ experience in public or 
extension libraries, including 3 years’ administration. 
One month vacation, state retirement system, social se- 
curity. Apply Library Commission for the State of 
Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover 19901. 

TWO Positions open in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant and 
children’s librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. 
Interesting positions open now. Salary $6300-$8100. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization—major medical insurance program. Work 
in new air-conditioned building with elevators. Write 
Director, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 25301. 

NORTH county librarian. Anne Arundel County 
Public Library, Annapolis, Md. To administer 4 
branch libraries located in a growing suburban area 
south of Baltimore. Salary $8549-$10,920. MLS de- 
gree and administrative experience required. Apply 
John A. Burns, Associate Dir., The Public Library of 
Annapolis and Anne Arundel County, Annapolis, 
Md. 21401. 

COUNTY reference coordinator. Anne Arundel 
County Public Library, Annapolis, Md. Salary 
$7758-$9901. MLS degree and experience required. 
Apply John A. Burns, Associate Dir., The Public 
Library of Annapolis and Anne Arundel County, 
Annapolis, Md. 21401. 

VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute has positions 
open in cataloging, acquisitions, and reference. Sala- 
ry range: $6720-$8400, depending on experience. 
All positions require 5th-year degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Apply to Frank C. Shirk, 
Library Dir., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 24061. 

VIRGINIA State College Library, reference li- 
brarian. 5th-year degree, experience necessary, salary 
scale begins at $7680. Other positions open as below, 
Sth-year degree, experience desirable but not neces- 
sary, salary scale begins at $6720. Circulation, assis- 
tant education, and acquisitions librarians, training 
or experience in business helpful. Reference-circula- 
tion assistant, cataloger. Modern, air-conditioned 
building, social security, and state retirement 
benefits. College health service, 2-week vacation plus 
liberal holidays. Campus convenient to Richmond 
and Washington, overnight by train or bus to East, 
South, and Midwest. Apply to Wallace VanJackson, 
L. Dir., Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
23803. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, MLS or BLS degree. Re- 
sponsible for children’s program in modern library. 
Salary: $5760-$7200 depending on experience and 
training, annual increments, and fringe benefits. In- 
quire Norman L. Good, Director of Personnel, City 


of West Palm Beach, P.O. Box 1431, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 33401. 

CHIEF, Division of Technical Services, Montgom- 
ery County (Md.) Department of Public Libraries, 
affords an exceptional opportunity for an imagina- 
tive and progressive librarian to apply new develop- 
ments in data processing and computerization to li- 
brary operations in the areas of acquisition, catalog- 
ing, processing, registration, circulation control, and 
communication. Present book catalog data now being 
transferred to county computer which is available for 
other library operations where appropriate. System 
has 16 branches (with another under construction) ; 
2 bookmobiles; annual circulation of 3,600,000; book 
collection 690,000; 110,000 new books added annu- 
ally; total staff of 225. Salary $10,873-$14,573 in 6 
annual steps with additional longevity increments of 
5% after 10, 14, and 18 years service. Fringe benefits 
include 15 to 26 days annual leave cumulative to 30 
days; 15 days sick leave per year cumulative during 
service, hospitalization plan, surgical plan, life insur- 
ance, medical catastrophe, liberal retirement plan, 
social security. Minimum qualifications: MS in LS 
with 7 years of diversified and applicable experience 
in a public library, 3 years of which must have been 
in an administrative capacity in a large public li- 
brary system, or as the librarian of a public library 
with an annual circulation of 400,000. In exceptional 
cases, an equivalent combination of education and 
experience may be accepted by the County Personnel 
Board. Applications and additional information may 
be obtained by writing either the County Personnel 
Office, County Office Building, Rockville, Maryland 
20850, or George B. Moreland, Director, 6400 
Democracy Boulevard, Bethesda, Md. 20034. 


midwest 


CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s li- 
brarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to as- 
sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11,160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., St. Charles, 
Ill. 60174. 

BRANCH library head, librarian I or II, supervis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff. Fifth-year 
library degree required. Beginning salary dependent 
upon experience. Librarian II requires minimum 2 
years professional experience, salary range $7408- 
$9224. Will consider librarian with some 
experience; salary range $6400-$8574. Annual 5% 
increment for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, 
sick leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement 
plan, social security, health insurance paid by city. 
Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 
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CHIEF, children’s division, in library system serv- 
ing 200,000. Coordinator of children’s work, chair- 
man of children’s book committee, consultant to 
County Service Division. MLS and experience in 
school or children’s work required. Salary range 
$8876-$10,402 with starting salary based on experi- 
ence. Four weeks’ vacation, teacher retirement, social 
security, and other fringe benefits. Apply Director, 
Saginaw Public Libraries, Saginaw, Mich. 48605. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
age 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of bocks suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excelent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
rer a eal Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 
60611. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriv- 
ing city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a 
new public library building is seeking a professional 
director. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become the center 
for multicounty library service. Candidates must be 
graduates of an ALA-accredited library school, and 
some experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe 
benefits include public employee’s retirement, health 
insurance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply 
Gene Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 56701. 

THREE positions. Open now. Branch library coor- 
dinator and school library consultant. Fifth-year LS 
plus experience, beginning salary $6710. Central 
branch librarian, 5th-year LS. Beginning salary, no 
experience, $6096; experience, $6710. Apply Eudocia 
Stratton, Ln., Jackson County Library, 1400 N. West 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 49202. 

ORDER librarian for university library of 500,000 
volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles northwest of 
Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Director, Miami University Library, 
Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

CATALOG librarian for university library of 
500,000 volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles 
northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami Univer- 
sity Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

BRANCH librarian III for new downtown branch 
starts at $8832 with 4 years’ experience, up to $9696 
with 10 years’; maximum $10,512. First assistant 
children’s librarian II, first assistant in art, music, 
and drama department, and first assistant in general 
reference department start at $8112 with 2 years’ ex- 
perience, up to $8928 with 8 years’; maximum $9696. 
Librarian I’s in branch and adult departments, 
$7248-$8928. MLS degree required. 5% to 6% in- 
crease and $5000 free life insurance expected on 
July 1, 1967, $144 Blue Cross paid, 4-week vacation. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

HEAD of serials records and service department, 
university library of 500,000 volumes. Pleasant col- 
lege town 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary 
$8000 to $10,000 depending on qualifications. Apply 
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to Director, Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 
45056. 

DIRECTOR of county library and area library 
system. To head growing system of 12 area libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Mich., home of 
University of Michigan. Picturesque town, congenial 
staff, cooperative board of trustees. MSLS and 4 
years’ administrative experience required. Salary 
$10,000 to $12,000, with annual increments of ap- 
proximately $500. Four-week vacation, 20 days sick 
leave, 9 paid holidays, comprehensive major medical 
benefits, and life insurance. County library budget of 
$117,000 and area library system budget of $60,000. 
Reply to Jane Benjamin, Washtenaw County 
Library, 343 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108. 

REFERENCE librarians to work in both general 
university library of 500,000 volumes and in the new 
undergraduate library. Pleasant college town 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami 
University Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

DIRECTOR of County Extension Center Library 
in a fast-growing, industrial city of 78,000 located on 
Lake Erie near the cultural advantages of Cleveland 
and Oberlin College. Modern, air-conditioned main 
library, seven subbranches, one bookmobile, 192,411 
volumes, 36 staff members in full-time equivalent. 
40-hour 5-day work week, 15 days sick leave cumula- 
tive to 90 days, Blue Cross available, 22 days vaca- 
tion, excellent state retirement system, 8 paid holi- 
days. Should have MLS and 10 years’ public library 
experience. Salary range $10,000-$12,500. Apply 
Mrs. Robert Burke, 1026 Eleventh St., Lorain, Ohio 
44052. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, and $2000 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200—$8000. 
Descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields (including music) and European languages 
where competent, several positions. Experienced 
graduate librarians: 1) Descriptive cataloger assis- 
tant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains and 
supervises staff, performs more difficult cataloging, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) subject cataloger 
& classifier, in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent, beginning $8000-$9000; 
3) descriptive & subject cataloger (including classi- 
fying), descriptive and subject cataloging of micro- 
film copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of 
Books . . . 1475-1640 (half-time); classifies and 
assigns subject headings to books in subject fields 
and European languages where competent (half- 
time), beginnings $8000-$9000. Apply to Marjorie 
M. Tompkins, Pers., University Library. University 
of Michigan is an equal opportunity employer. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience preferably in research library, 
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reading knowledge of classical and two modern Eu- 
ropean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate de- 
gree in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 profes- 
sionals, 1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Mar- 
jorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is 
an equal opportunity employer. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Modern suburban library 
just west of Chicago needs someone to assume re- 
sponsibility for children’s collection and services:: se- 
lection, reference, story hours, school liaison, etc. 
Prefer MLS or a person with library experience. 
Nearby LS school offers an opportunity to complete 
graduate studies in LS while working. Competitive 
salary scale, fringe benefits. Apply Miss Joanne 
Klene, Ln., Bellwood Public Library, Bellwood, III. 

PUBLIC library positions open: supervising li- 
brarian, Music Department, $7748-$9386, 4 years’ 
experience; senior librarian, large branch, $7020- 
$8528, 1 year’s experience; librarians, large branch 
and reference department, $6370-$7748. Start- 
ing salary dependent upon qualifications and ex- 
perience. Liberal fringe benefits. Write Dan A. Wil- 
liams, Dir., Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

LIBRARIAN administrator, (male or female) for 
young suburban public library. Imaginative leader 
needed to oversee operations and plan future of pro- 
gressive, community-backed library program. Com- 
patible board of directors. Current staff of 11. Book 
and materials budget of $37,000. New building. Mem- 
ber of north suburban system. Apply George Pearson, 
President of Board, Schaumburg Township Public 
Library, Roselle, Ill. 60172. 

LIBRARY director for Central Michigan Library 
System and Ingham County Library. Eleven branch- 
es plus bookmobile and 6 contracting libraries in 3 
counties. MSLS plus 4 years’ experience, minimum. 
Salary approximately $12,000. Usual benefits. Write 
Mr. Robert J. McCarthy, Pres., Ingham County 
Library Board, 527 S. Washington Ave., Lansing, 
Mich. 48933. 

CATALOG department head: A position which re- 
quires considerable supervisory ability and the vision 
necessary to help in planning for the use of data 
processing methods as applied to cataloging. Pres- 
ent salary range $9420-$10,920. Apply to Person- 
nel Officer, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 44114. 

FINE arts department head: An extensive back- 
ground in the field of art is a requirement for this 
important supervisory position. Present salary range 
$8340-$9540. Apply to Personnel Officer, Cleveland 
Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 44114. 

LIBRARY director needed for growing city of 
35,000 on the Mississippi River. Have budget of 
$130,000. Excellent opportunity for the person se- 
lected. Accredited library degree with some experi- 
ence required. Salary of $9000 up depending on 
qualifications. Normal fringe benefits include month 
vacation, paid life and medical insurance, and con- 
ference attendance. Please write Robert J. White, 
3106 Roosevelt St., Clinton, Iowa 52732. 

READERS adviser for adult services department, 
public library, in lovely suburb of Detroit, Michigan. 
The position includes book selection, some biblio- 
graphic work, ability to work with youth, with com- 
munity and school groups. Library degree and ex- 
perience necessary. From $7000, depending on experi- 
ence. 4 weeks vacation and good fringe benefits. 
Write, giving education, experience, references, and 
age to Personnel Department, Baldwin Public Li- 


brary, Birmingham, Mich. 48012. 

ASSISTANT librarian needed for adult reference 
work and cataloging. Salary open. No experience re- 
quired. 2 weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social 
security, retirement plan, and other benefits. Apply 
to Emma Sihler, Ln., Adrian Public Library, Adrian, 
Mich. 49221. 

WAYNE State University, Detroit, invites applica- 
tions for and inquiries concerning 3 professional po- 
sitions: 1) Aumanities reference librarian; 2) science 
reference librarian; and 3) social science (business- 
economics) reference librarian. Requirements: 5th- 
year library degree, relevant subject background or 
experience. Salary: $7200-$10,000, depending upon 
qualifications. Each position also entails responsibil- 
ity for book selection in one or more specific subject 
areas. Work week 3744 hours. Vacation: one month. 
TIAA retirement plan. Salary structure, fringe bene- 
fits, and working conditions competitive with the best. 
Apply G. Flint Purdy, Dir. of Libraries, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

EXTENSION department head. $8580-$12,180 
(Jan. lst). Development, planning, promotion ser- 
vices—8 branches, 2 mobile units. Sth-year degree 
accredited library school plus 3 years’ experience. 
Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 46402. 

THREE positions available in Topeka Public 
Library. Department heads needed for fine arts and 
technical services; adult services has vacancy for be- 
ginning professional librarian in readers’ advisory, 
reference work. MLS required for all positions, 2 
years experience for department heads. Month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, salaries open. Apply Di- 
rector, Public Library, 1515 W. 10 St., Topeka, Kan. 
66604, or call collect 913—CE 5-2307. 


mountain plains 
CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS de- 
gree from library school accredited by American 
Library Association, 2 years’ public library experi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographical re- 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-volume 
capacity. Rapidly expanding community of 33,000 
population, offering variety of recreational and edu- 
cational facilities. Utmost in fringe benefits plus 
state retirement system; salary range $6960—$9325. 
Position open. Apply Personnel Director, City of 
North Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las 
Vegas, Nev. 89030. 

LIBRARIAN: city of 18,500 in Denver metropoli- 
tan area. Four full-time staff including professional 
children’s librarian. Collection approximately 20,000 
vols. Salary $6972-$9096. F.I.C.A., Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield, 10 days vacation, 12 days sick leave. MLS and 
3 years’ experience required. Apply City Manager, 
3031 W. 76th Ave., Westminster, Colo. 80030. 


southwest 


DIRECTOR of libraries, Waco-McLennan County 
Library. MLS degree from accredited library school. 
Experience. Salary open. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Budget $186,000. Send resume to J. A. Houston, 
Pers. Dir., City of Waco, P.O. Box 1370, Waco, Tex. 
76703. 

LA RETAMA Public Library has an opening for 
coordinator of children’s services. A person with 
MLS or BS in LS plus experience to coordinate ac- 
tivities of branch children’s librarians, select chil- 
dren’s books for the system, give reference and read- 
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ers advisory service to children and parents at the 
main library, and conduct story hours and special 
programs at the main library. Salary $6516. Apply to 
Mrs. Phyllis S. Burson, Dir., La Retama Public Li- 
brary, 505 N. Mesquite, Corpus Christi, Tex. 78401. 


pacific northwest 


CATALOGER to supervise change from DC te LC 
elassification of present holdings. MLS or equivalent 
degree, 1 or 2 years’ appropriate experience in 
classification. Beginning salary $9000. Apply Director 
of Libraries, Montana State University, Bozeman, 
Mont. 59715. | 

DIRECTOR of rapidly expanding library. Acmin- 
istrative ability, liberal education, doctorate required. 
Salary subject to qualifications. To be filled by Sep- 
zember 1968. Write Dr. Carol Jean Diers, Chairman, 
Lib. Selection Com., Western Washington State Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Wash. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires ccllege 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept.. City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGER. Librarian II with full charge of 
processing dept. Live in a beautiful, centrally located 
city of 28,000. $6516-$7920 in 344 steps with excel- 
lent benefits & annual salary review. Minimum of 1 
year experience following LS degree from accredited 
school. Open August 1. Apply City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lodi, Calif. 95240. 

UNIVERSITY of California, Davis. Positions 
available July 1, 1967: Reference librarian, biologi- 
cal sciences (librarian III, $8600-$10,450). Training 
in biological or related sciences desirable. Reference 
librarian, general (librarian II, $7100-$9000). Assis- 
tant head, loan department (librarian II, $7100- 
$9000). Positions available July 1, 1967, sub- 
ject to approval of 1967-68 university budget: Bib- 
liographer, acquisitions department (Lbrarian II, 
$7100-$9000). Interest in health sciences desirable. 
Catalogers, general library (librarian II, $7100- 
$9000). Cataloger, health sciences library (li- 
brarian III, $8600-$10,450). Serials experience de- 
sirable. Reference librarian, health sciences library 
(librarian IV, $9950-$12,100). Training or experi- 
ence in the sciences is desirable. For all positions 
listed, appointment at lower classifications possible, 
including librarian I ($6700-$7100) if requisite ex- 
perience lacking. Salary dependent upon training 
and experience; 4 years’ minimum experience for li- 
brarian IV and librarian III, 2 years’ for librarian II. 
Graduate degree in library science required. Davis is 
a pleasant university town, 75 minutes by freeway 
from San Francisco. Apply to J. R. Blancharc, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Davis, Ca if. 95616. 

TWO positions: city of Oceanside, California, 
needed immediately in medium-sized public library, 
rapidly expanding book collection, member of coop- 
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erative system with TWX communication to refer- 
ence center and other libraries. Beautiful beach, 
mountains minutes away—all the advantages of 
southern California living. Fringe benefits. Assistant 
city librarian. $667 per mo. (salary study pending). 
Degree from accredited library school, 2 years of 
professional library work, including some administra- 
tive experience. Reference librarian. $604 per mo. 
(salary study pending). Degree from accredited 
library school, experience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Write Dorothy Jauer, Pers. Offr., P.O. Box 776, 
Oceanside, Calif. 92054. 

SAN MATEO County, California, needs: regional 
librarian, $649-$811, MLS plus 4 years’ experience. 
Librarian for young adult services, $649-$811, MLS 
plus 3 years’ experience, including one year of spe- 
cialized experience in young adult services. Librarian 
II, $632-$746, MLS plus 2 years’ experience. We are 
located 25 miles south of San Francisco. Apply to 
Miss Ross, 25 Tower Road, Belmont, Calif. 94002. 

SENIOR librarian, County of Madera, California. 
College graduate with degree in library science & 
2 years’ professional library exp., one of which in a 
supervisory capacity. $481-$584 mo. (Recommended 
Oct. 1, 1967, $505-$613.) Librarian, graduation from 
college with degree in library science or substantial 
course work in library science. $415-$505 mo. (Rec- 
ommended Oct. 1, $436-$530.) Apply Personnel 
Office, County Govt. Center, Madera. 

HEAD acquisitions librarian, librarian III 5-6 
years’ appropriate experience. Ability to organize and 
supervise. Head pp A librarian III 6 years’ ap- 
propriate experience. Assistant cataloger, librarian 
TI LC classification. Librarian III salary range: $8304- 
$9504, salary open. Librarian II salary range: $7404- 
$8604, salary open. Generous benefits. Write to Robert 
L. Gitler, University Librarian, University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 94117. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating three branch libraries. Requires MLS and 
two years’ professional library work experience. 
Must be U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. 
Write Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mili- 
lani St., Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, BSLS, 22 years’ lib. exp., 3 as children’s 
lib., 12 as cataloger. Wish to locate in Colorado or 
similar climate as child. lib. or cat. in small lib.; 
under head of same depts. in large lib.; or under 
head in art inst. lib. Write B-437-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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Now...a major 
new reference work 
designed to support 

today’s curriculum 
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Sponsored by 
His Eminence 
FRANCIS 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 
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12 volumes—8,600 pages— 
5,000,000 words—over 6,500 
illustrations. Prepared by 1,200 religious 
and lay leaders. Editor-in-chief: Right Rev. 
Msgr. John H. Harrington, D.L.S. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Dept. CR-106, 330 West 42 Street 
New York, New York 10036 


Please send full information about the re- 
markable new Catholic Encyclopedia for 
School and Home, with special prices for 
schools and libraries. No obligation, of course. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


The Catholic Encyclopedia for School and Home 


The first comprehensive Catholic encyclopedia in 
nearly 50 years—prepared expressly to meet the 
needs of students in this Ecumenical era. 


N EXTRAORDINARY NEW REFERENCE WORK — The 
Catholic Encyclopedia for School and Home — 
is now available. It fills the long-felt need for a modern 
encyclopedia which supports and enriches today’s 
vastly expanded curriculum. Here, the student will find 
authoritative, up-to-date information on every aspect 
of Catholic living — written by the very leaders who are 
responsible for the momentous developments taking 
place in the Catholic world today. 


A unique source of information and guidance 
Planned expressly with the needs of the student in 
mind, this remarkable Encyclopedia covers many areas 
not found in other reference works. Every subject re- 
lated to the life and teachings of the Church — from 
Biblical times through Vatican Council II —is included. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


Every subject of significance to the young person 
growing up—from Ethics, Adolescence, Marriage and 
Parenthood, to Education, Career Planning, and Busi- 
ness—is treated within its pages. All Catholic colleges 
and universities in the United States are described. 


Complements the school curriculum 


In addition, every subject of general interest — in- 
cluding Chemistry, Physics, Art, Music, Government, 
Psychology, and World History—is represented. More 
than 1,200 authorities in every field contributed to the 
Encyclopedia. Over 500 teachers and school adminis- 
trators were consulted to ensure that subject matter 
conformed to the latest curriculum advances. Each 
volume is lavishly illustrated with hundreds of paint- 
ings, drawings, photographs, maps, and charts. 


For complete information and details of the special 
price schedule for schools and libraries, mail the cou- 
pon at the top of this page. There is no obligation. 


Dept. CR-106, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Newest Golden Nature Guide- 
ZOO ANIMALS 


A Guide to the Most Common 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles and 
Amphibians of Zoos 


By Donald F. Hoffmeister, 
Ph.D., Director, Natural History 
Museum and Professor of Zo- 
ology, University of Illinois. 
Edited by Herbert S. Zim and 
George S. Fichter. Illustrated by 
Arthur Singer. 


A descriptive and pictorial man- 
ual of the mammals, birds, 
reptiles and amphibians most 
commonly exhibited in the 
world’s major zoos. With ac- 
counts of how zoo animals are 
obtained, the part zoos play in 
conservation, how animals are 
displayed and the foods they 
eat. Index. 1967. 160 pages, 51⁄2 
x 714”, Gr. J-S-C-A, $2.99.* 


NON-FLOWERING PLANTS, 
A Golden Nature Guide by 
Floyd Shuttleworth. Ill. Doro- 
thea and Sy Barlowe, Jack 
Kunz, Barbara Wolfe, Jean 
Zailinger. A study of plants 
which reproduce without bear- 
ing flowers, from algae, mosses, 
liverworts, hornworts, ferns, 
lichen, cycads to conifers. In- 
dex. 160 pages, 5 x 742”, Gr. 
J-S-C-A, $2.99.* 


POND LIFE, A Golden Nature 
Guide by George K. Reid. Ill. 
Sally D. Kaicher and Tom 
Dolan. Comprehensive discus- 
sion of plants and animals liv- 
ing in and around North Amer- 
ican ponds. Also includes plants 
and animals of lakes, streams 
and wet-lands. The interrela- 
tionships of this environment. 
Index. 160 pages, 5 x 742”, Gr. 
J-S-C-A, $2.99.* 


Golden 
Books 


Bring 


Science 


to 
Life... 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIAR™ OF WESTERN PUBLISHING LO 


450 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N Y. 10022 





*Publisher’s postpaid price to 
schools and libraries. 


INSECT PESTS, A Golden 
Nature Guide by George S. 
Fichter, Ill. Nicholas Strekalov- 
sky. Detailed coverage of over 
350 pests found in the United 
S:ates presenting life stages, 
range, types of damage, identi- 
fication, control methods. 160 
pages, 5 x 742”, Gr. J-S-C-A, 
$2.99.* 


SONG BIRDS. By Oliver L. 
Austin, Jr., Ill. Arthur Singer. 
Informative text and magnifi- 
cent, accurate paintings present 
the world’s families of song 
birds—their distribution, charac- 
teristics, behavior and flight 
patterns, nesting and feeding 
habits. 352 pages, 5⁄2 x 8%”, 
Gr. S-C-A, $4.99.* 





New, revised edition 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF BIOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Wonders 
of Life 


By Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler. 
Illustrated by Charles Harper. 


The story of the billions of 
earth’s plants and animals—in 
lucid, readable text accompa- 
nied by superb full-color illus- 
trations—adaptations to envi- 
ronments, life habits, heredity, 
instinct, how life began on our 
planet and how new species de- 
velop. Graphic explanation of 
the cell construction of all liv- 
ing things. Plus information on 
the newest phase of this science 
—space biology. 1961, Rev. 
1967. 108 pages, 8 x 11”, Gr. 
5-8, $3.99.* 


WATER ANT Ì 
MARSIE Iter 
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WATERAND MARSH BIRDS. 
By Oliver L. Austin, Jr., Ill. 
Arthur Singer. Water and marsh 
birds of the world explored in 
authoritative text and accurate, 
beautiful paintings. Each fam- 
ily and sub-family discussed in 
detail, giving characteristics, be- 
havior patterns, life habits, bio- 
logical structure, 224 pages, 542 
x 814", Gr. S-C-A, $3.99.* 


SPACE SCIENCE: A New 
Look at the Universe. By Heinz 
Haber. Ill. Bob Beane. Traces 
the development of space sci- 
ence from the German V-2’s to 
the complex spacecraft of to- 
day, in clear, non-technical 
terms. Diagrams, pictures and 
maps. 160 pages, 5% x 8%”, 
Gr. S-C-A, $2.99* 


SUME THINGS NEVER 
CHANGE! 


After more than 60 
years, we still 
guarantee your 
complete satisfaction 
with everything 
we sell, 


Ideas! New Products! Time-saving tips for 
Teachers and Librarians! All included in 
the new, 12 page, Demco Review! Learn 
the basic rules for designing a library dis- 
play. Discover new products: Fabulous 
Hook N’ Loop fabric...the amazing new 
display material available now by the run- 
ning foot! Special Offers — including Crys- 
taljac Book Jacket Covers at savings of 
12% to 14%. Yours, free, upon request, 
Write “Demco Review.” 


DEPARTMENT A-117,BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than Sixty years 











Bro-Dart: Books * SUPPLIES - 






Furniture e Charging Systems + Book Processing * Colorprints 


On Multip el 
Catalog Caf 
Efficiency 


Enlist Bro-Dart’s aid. 

Our Multiple Catalog Cards for filing : ! 
come in rows or side by side. Blank or oe a : 
red-lined. Perforated or plain. Punched 
or unpunched. 2-up through 10-up! 

Their flat white color eliminates light 
reflection. Print stands out sharp and 
clear. 

Exceptionally high erasure strength: 
durability above and beyond the eall ož 
duty. 

And Bro-Dart quality stands the : 
most rigorous inspection! Our cards are § i DEn ee 
rotary (not guillotine) cut, ensuring | 
maximum uniformity and accuracy for 
proper cabinet-fit. Thick enough to last; 
thin enough to file compactly. 

We also have a special detachment of 





“Centura” cards, in acid-resistant stock For further information, Dept. ALA-11 
so strong they’ll outlast the bocks they 

Technology Project.) Sno Dent 
Write for quotations, stating your 


catalog! (Approved by the Library 
requirements. 56 Earl Street, Newark, New Jersey 07114 





We’re on your side! Newark * Williamsport « Los Angeles « Brantford, Ontario 
America’s Complete Library Source 
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YOUBLE STAR RATING... 


ONE OF THE BEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHILDREN... 


) EXCELLENT... 
OUTSTANDING... 


COMPREHENSIVE... 


BRAND NEW... 





reviewers appraise THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Ax (Recommended for first purchase by both public and school libraries.) 
— Library Journal 


ever to be produced... written to meet reading abilities of elementary school 
children. — General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 


well-written, beautifully illustrated . . . geared to the current curriculum. —RQ 


for its format with a wealth of illustrations in full color. 
— Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 


informative, and, above all, attractive and interesting to the elementary school 
child. — Catholic Library World 


in every way... distinct and unique features place it high... in the elementary 
school field. — Choice 


THE NEW BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
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When they cant come to you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS 10 THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-rang2 planning... then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle. 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world’s leading producer of bookmobiles. 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now 
...let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is “The Bookmobile Story,” a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library E 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
Attention of: 








Please send me “The Bookmo- 





bile Story” brochure on plan- Address 
ning and designing a book- 
mobile, a A 
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Announcing the 1968 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships 


American Library Association awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships are presented for 
distinguished service to the profession, 
publication, and study and research. Most 
of the 1968 awards will be made during 
the Kansas City Conference. ALA mem- 
bers are urged to recommend candidates 
for the following awards. 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award 


An award established by ALA Council July 
1966 to be made to an American publisher for 
a book considered to be the most outstanding 
of those books originally published in a foreign 
language in a foreign country, and subsequently 
published in the United States during the cal- 
endar year preceding the appointment of the 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award Committee. In 
the form of a citation, the award will be made 
annually unless the committee is of the opinion 
no book of that particular year is worthy of 
the award. 

Selection will be made by the membership 
of the Children’s Services Division from a slate 
of three to five books nominated by a Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award Committee appointed annually 
by the CSD president and consisting of five 
members. “Children’s books” herein is to be in- 
terpreted as any trade book (including picture 
books) for children between and including the 
prenursery-age level and the eighth grade. 

Usual deadline for nominations, Membership 
Meeting of CSD at annual conference. Mem- 
bership ballots to be marked with Newbery- 
Caldecott ballots, due early in January the fol- 
lowing year. Public announcement will be made 
in March, and award will be presented to pub- 
lisher or his designee at the Membership Meet- 
ing of CSD during the annual conference by the 
president of CSD. 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection Com- 
mittee (1968 Award): Chairman, VIRGINIA HAVI- 
LAND, Children’s Book Section, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540; ELEANOR BUR- 
GESS; ISABELLA JINNETTE; ELSIE S. MACDONALD; 
MRS. SARA WHEELER. CSD staff liaison, RUTH w. 
TARBOX. 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection Com- 
mittee (1969 Award): Chairman, HELEN s. CAN- 
FIELD, Hartford, Conn., P.L., 500 Main St. 
06103; DOROTHY M. BRODERICK; LAURIE DUDLEY; 
MRS. SANDRA EVANKOVICH HARROCKS; MRS. MAR- 
GUERITA ROETT. CSD staff liaison, RUTH W. TAR- 
BOX. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 


An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education Di- 
vision, made to an individual for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship. 

Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1967. Send 
nominations to the committee chairman. 

ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Texas, Austin 78712, 
chairman; JESSE H. SHERA; GRACE P. SLOCUM. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal is given an- 
nually to the illustrator of a picture book pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. The 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
U.S. The medal, designed by René Chambellan, 
was the gift of Frederic G. Melcher who origi- 
nally suggested the award. Administered by 
the Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is 
made by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. An- 
nouncement of the book to receive the medal 
is made in New York in March. Medal pre- 
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senzed at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner dur- 
ing the ALA annual conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee: chair- 
man, MRS. MAE DURHAM, School of Librariar- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 94720; 
MARION L. ALBRECHT; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; MRS. 
MABEL BOYD BELL; MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY; 
MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS; MRS. RUTH G. GAGLIARDO; 
MRS. JEANNE B. HARDENDORFF; DOROTHY W. 
HEALD; SUZANNE B. JUNG; HELEN KINSEY; MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE; MRS. DONNARAE MACCANT, 
MRS. ISABEL MCCAUL; MRS. BARBARA S. MILLER; 
MRS. MARGARET H. MILLER; MRS. HELEN REN- 
THAL; MRS. EULALIE STEINMETZ ROSS; MES. ANN 
M. SEELEY; MARGARET R. SHEVIAK; BARBARA 
JEAN SMITH; JEAN W. ST. CLAIR; MARY ALICE 
WILLETT. 


Jehn Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


Am annual award consisting of a citation made 
to libraries of all types submitting scrapboo<s 
showing outstanding publicity during the present 
year. The awards are given by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin jointly with the Public Relations Section 
of the ALA Library Administration Division. 

Deadline for entries, April 1, 1968; for scrap- 
books, April 14, 1968. Send entries and scrap- 
books to the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Univer- 
sity Ave., Bronx 10452. 

ELEANOR T. SMITH, Brooklyn P.L. (1968), 
chairman; JERRY E. HUNT (1968); SAMUEL L. 
simon (1968). Two additional members to be ap- 
pointed. LAD staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZ2A. 


Clarence Day Award 


An annual award, consisting of a citation, 
$1000, and a contemporary print suitably =n- 
g-ossed, made to a librarian or to another indi- 
vidual who has, through substantial publisked 
work, such as a book, essay, or published lec- 
tures, promoted a love of books and reading, 
such work to have been published within -he 
five calendar years preceeding the presentation 
of the award. Donated by the Reference Beok 
Section of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1668. 
Send five copies of nominations tc the jury 
chairman. 

SPENCER G. SHAW, Nassau L. System, Garden 
City, N.Y. 11530, chairman; JAMES E. BRYAN; 
JEROME CUSHMAN; MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES; 
S. JANICE KEE. 


Melvil Dewey Award 
An engraved medal and a citation presented an- 
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nually to an individual or a group for recent 
creative professional achievement of a high 
order, particularly in those fields in which Mel- 
vil Dewey was actively interested, notably li- 
brary management, library training, cataloging 
and classification, and the tools and techniques 
of librarianship. Donated by Forest Press, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1968. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 

RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder, chairman; BETTY ALCOCK; GAYLORD K. 
MCDOWELL; JOSEPH T. POPECKI; HAROLD J. SAN- 
DER. 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 


An annual scholarship of $1000 made to a chil- 
dren’s or young adults’ librarian for advanced 
study in the field of library work for children 
and young people. Donated by the E. P. Dutton 
Company. 

Deadline for applications, March 1, 1968. 
Application blanks and instructions available 
from jury chairman. 

MRS. TALLULAH KING COGSWELL, Queens 
Borough P.L., Seaside Branch, 164 Beach 116th 
St., Rockaway Park, N.Y. 11694, chairman; sr. 
MARY DIANE, 0.P.; HENRY A. FONTAINE; GUY A. 
MARCO; NANCY FINCH WALLACE. 


Grolier Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of an appro- 
priate scroll or plaque plus $1000, made to a 
librarian in a community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The Executive Board in accepting the 
award recommended that the award be given for 
outstanding work with children and young 
people through high school age and that the 
award be given for continued service in recog- 
nition of one particular contribution of lasting 
value. Donated by Grolier, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1968. 
Send nominations with five copies of statement 
of achievement to the jury chairman. 

SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, O.P., associate profes- 
sor, Library Science, Rosary College, River For- 
est, Ill., chairman; NANCY C. BLAIR; MRS. ANITA 
H. FRANK; DAVID L. VAUGHAN; JANE B. WILSON. 


Hammond Incorporated Library Award 


An award of $500 and a citation made annually 
to a librarian who has effectively encouraged the 
use of maps and atlases or promoted an interest 
in cartography. The award is to be presented 
only in those years when an appropriate recipi- 
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ent is found. Donated by Hammond Incorpo- 
rated. 

Send nominations to the jury chairman by 
January 15, 1968. 

DONALD D. FOOS, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 40506, chairman; 
MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; ELIZABETH C. 
COOPER; FRANCES M. POSTELL; RUPERT C. WOOD- 
WARD. 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship 


An annual scholarship of $1000 to help a worthy 
student to further his library education. Do- 
nated by the Library Binding Institute. Ad- 
ministered by the Library Education Division. 

Information and application forms are avail- 
able from the jury chairman. Applications must 
be submitted by January 15, 1968. 

FREDERIC J. O'HARA, Graduate Library School, 
Long Island Univ., Greenvale, N.Y. 11548, 
chairman; BEATRICE DAVIS; JEAN NELSON. 


Library Buildings Award Program 


Established by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the ALA, and the National Book Committee 
to encourage excellence in the architectural de- 
sign and planning of libraries, to consist of a cita- 
tion and a plaque to be placed in each winning 
building. Awards are to be made in three classifi- 
cations: school libraries (up to and including 
secondary schools), college and university li- 
braries, and public libraries (including county 
and state). ALA participation authorized by 
Council in 1962. 

Deadline for entries to be determined. Appli- 
cation forms will be available from the Library 
Administration Division at ALA headquarters. 


Distinguished Library Service Award for School 
Administrators 


An annual citation, administered by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, presented 
to a person directly responsible for a school or 
group of schools who has made a unique and sus- 
tained contribution toward furthering the role of 
the library and its development in elementary 
and/or secondary education. As many as three 
meritorious schoo] administrators may be cited 
each year. 

Deadline for nominations for the first annual 
award is December 1, 1967. Each nomination must 
be accompanied by a biographical sketch and 
supporting professional data. Send nominations 
to the committee chairman. 

MRS. RACHAEL W. DEANGELO, Graduate School 
of Library Studies, University of Hawaii, 2425 


Campus Rd., Honolulu 96822, chairman: sBTER 
JANE MARIE BARBOUR, C.D.P.; MRS. RUTH S. 
CRAMER; MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award 


An award, consisting of $1000, an engr ved 
medal, and a special citation, made annually to 
a librarian to honor outstanding participation in 
professional library associations, notable ub- 
lished professional writing, or other significant 
activity in the profession. Donated by Joseph 
W. Lippincott. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1968. 
Send five copies of nominations to the mry 
chairman. 

ROBERT E. THOMAS, Salt Lake City, Utah. EL., 
209 E. Fifth Street 84111, chairman; FRANE J. 
BERTALAN; HANK JOHN BLASICK; WALTEF T. 
BRAHM; CARLTON J. THAXTON. 


Margaret Mann Citation 


An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cateloeger 
and/or classifier, not necessarily an Ameriean, 
for his outstanding professional achievement in 
the areas of cataloging and classification, either 


- through publication of significant professicnal 


literature, participation in professional catabg- 
ing associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding werk in 
the area of teaching within the past five years. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1958. 
Send nominations with resume of achievement on 
which nomination is based to the committee ch: ir- 
man. 

MISS MARION L. KESSELRING, Brown Univ. L., 
Providence, R.I. 02912; LUCILE M. MORSCH; 
JAMES E. SKIPPER. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


An annual $2000 scholarship established br the 
Children’s Services Division to assist young 
people who wish to enter the field of library 
work with children. It is awarded to a qua_ifed 
candidate who has been accepted for admission 
in an ALA-accredited library school. 
Information and applications are available 
from the committee chairman. Completed apii- 
cations must be submitted by April 1, 1968. 
Chairman, SARAH LAW KENNERLY, Library 
Science Dept., N. Texas State Univ., Deaton 
76203 (1969) ; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (ex officio ; 
JANE DARRAH (1970); MRS. MIRIAM sxow 
MATHES (1968); MRS. BARBARA ROLLOEK 
(1970); ALICE K. STEVENS (1969). CSD staff 
liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. ' 
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Newbery Medal 


The John Newbery Medal is given annually to 
the author of the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for chilcren pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. Tae 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of tae 
U.S. The award was proposed by Frederic G. 
Melcher, who contributed the medal cesign2d 
by René Chambellan. Administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final se-eetion is 
made by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. An- 
nouncement of the book to receive the medal 
is made in New York in March. Medal pre- 
sented at the Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner 
during the ALA annual conference. 

For committee list, see Caldecott Mecal. CSD 
staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


Herbert Putnam Honor Fund 


An award of $500 presented at intervals as a 
grant-in-aid to an American librarien of cut- 
standing ability for travel, writing, or other se 
that might improve his or her service to the li- 
brary profession or to society. 

The ALA Awards Committee serves as jury 
for this award. Nominations may be sent to 
PHILIP S. OGILVIE, chairman, ALA Awards Com- 
mittee, P.O. Box 2889, Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 


Searecrow Press Award for Library Literature 


An award of $500 made to an American librar- 
jan to recognize an outstanding contribution to 
library literature issued during the calendar 
year preceding the presentation. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1968. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

ROBERT F. DELZELL, Univ. of Illinois L., Ur- 
bana, chairman; GEORGE D. GARRETSON; MRS. 
MILDRED J. HEYER; REV. DAVID R. KESSINGER; 
VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; TRAVIS E. TYER; ADELIA P. 
ZDANOWSKI. 


Halsey W. Wilson Library Recruitment Award 


An annual award consisting of $1000 to be 
given to any local, state, or regicnal library 
association, any library school, or any other 
appropriate group concerned with recruitment 
to the profession. (To be eligible, a state or re- 
gional library association must be a chapter of 
ALA.) There may be direct application or nomi- 
nation for the award. The award will be made 
for the development of a sustained program of 
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recruitment for librarianship and will be based 
on total continuing program, not limited to one 
year’s activity. The criteria upon which selection 


will be based are: definition of goals; appro- 


priateness and value to the library needs of an 
area in which the program is conducted; num- 
ber of individuals entering library school or li- 
brary employment; number and kind of indi- 
viduals or groups reached; or other demon- 
strable results. The money comprising the award 
will be used for the continuation and further 
development of a recruitment program. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1968. 
Send five copies of the nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

A. VENABLE LAWSON, Emory Univ., Atlanta 
30322, chairman; DOROTHY J. ANDERSON; HER- 
SCHEL V. ANDERSON; MRS. RUTH S. CARNOVSKY; 
CAROL A. VOGEL. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 


To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library, library 
group, or library association in the United States 
or Canada which has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to librarianship. (This excludes publi- 
cations of ALA, CLA, and their divisions.) All 
issues for the calendar year prior to the presen- 
tation of the award will be judged on the basis 
of sustained excellence in both content and for- 
mat, with consideration being given to purpose 
and budget. The award shall be presented only 
in those years when a periodical meriting such 
recognition is submitted for the award. Donated 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1968. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, Dallas P.L., 1954 
Commerce St. 75201, chairman; WILLIAM W. 
BRYAN; HOWARD W. WINGER. eee 








FREE TO LIBRARIANS 


CURRENT ISSUE: NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 


Monthly issues contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation and editorial scope of new periodicals. 
Cumulative index, arranged alphabetically and by 
subject, provides instant location of any listing in 
current volume. Annual subscription $7.50 ($8.50 
foreign). Write today for free current issue and 
complete details. 


NEW PERIODICALS REPORT 
BOX 4406 - NEW YORK,NY 10017 
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>» BOOKS IN PRINT 1967 
Here in two volumes, (Authors Index, Titles 
Index), are over 245,000 in-print titles 
from 1600 U.S. publishers—the most 
complete list of available books to be had— 
and with all necessary ordering information: 
Bookfinding begins with BOOKS IN PRINT, 
and in most cases you need look no further, 
for if the book is not here, chances are 
it's just not available. Postpaid price per 
2-volume set: $21.85 net in U.S. and 
Canada; $24.00 elsewhere. 


> SUBJECT GUIDE 1967 
The 175,000 titles from BOOKS IN PRINT 
that can be classified by subject are 
listed here under more than 30,000 Libra-y 
of Congress subject headings, with full 
ordering information and thousands of 
cross-references to aid in the search. Finc 
books to build or round out a subject 
collection, aid specialists and researchers, 
guide customers and patrons with special 
interests. Postpaid price: $18.25 net in 
U.S. and Canada; $20.10 elsewhere. 


> PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL 1967 
These four volumes contain the actual 
trade order lists and catalogs of some 1609 
U.S. publishers—prepared by the 
publishers themselves and bound togethe 
for your convenience. Get data on 
publishers’ representatives, policies, books 
in series, etc. Postpaid price per 4-volume 
set: $14.00 net in U.S. and Canada; 
$15.40 elsewhere. 

In New York please add applicable sales tax to above pries 
= R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
== 1180 Ave. of the Americas,N.Y.10036€ 


Bowker's 
“big 3” of 
bookfinding 
available 
in revised 
editions... 


Order now! 
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Tell us 
what you 
wani. 


We’re a complete library service. This is what we have to offer. 


University Microfilms 
A Xerox Company 


XEROX 


ON-DEMAND PUBLISHING 


CURRENT AND BACK FILE 
PERIODICALS ON MICROFILM 


Many libraries are building their peri- 
odical collections with 35mm positive mi- 
crofilm because of the enormous saving in 
space, low cost, and long life of microfilm. 
We have over 2,000 modern periodicals im- 
mediately available. A good start is our 
Basic Collection, 35 periodicals including 
Scientific American, Atlantic, Time, Life, 
etc. A more comprehensive collection of 98 
titles is also available. 

In stock, too, are 1,300 titles of back file 
periodicals: professional, scientific and 
trade periodicals; early British and Amer- 
ican journals; foreign newspapers; gov- 
ernment publications and U.S. newspapers. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Finding the right dissertation at the 
right time is a problem. We offer two solu- 
tions. Every month we publish Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, containing abstracts of 
dissertations written at more than 190 
doctorate-granting colleges and univer- 
sities in the U. S. and Canada. Over 1,800 
new abstracts are published monthly in 
Dissertation Abstracts. 

Paired with this is our new DATRIX 
service, a computerized system that 
searches the 126,000 dissertations on file 
and retrieves titles of pertinent disserta- 
tions with computer speed that brings re- 
sults in days instead of weeks. 

Complete dissertations are produced on 
35mm positive microfilm, or can be ob- 
tained as bound xerographic copies. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


We can supply you with a positive micro- 
film copy or a book-size xerographic copy 
of almost any book ever printed anywhere 
in the world. Presently we have 30,000 
titles on file, both English and foreign lan- 
guage. Included are over 2,000 scarce Rus- 
sian language books. 

College libraries will find ALA’s new 
College Shelflist an invaluable service. 
Until now, approximately one-third of the 
titles in this balanced collection have been 
out-of-print. University Microfilms, a 
Xerox company, now can offer many of 
these desirable and previously unavailable 
titles. Bound full-size xerographic copies 
or 35 mm positive microfilm can be 
ordered. A new catalog listing available 
titles will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN PROSE FICTION 


This series will include almost all of the 
5,600 titles in Lyle Wright’s definitive bib- 
liography covering the period from 1774 
to 1873. 

EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS 


This series comprises two collections: 
The first is based on Pollard and Red- 
grave’s short-title catalog handlist, 26,500 
titles from 1473-1640. The second follows 
the Wing bibliography, 90,000 titles pub- 
lished from 1640-1700. 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS 
VANITY FAIR 


This fabulous magazine is an engross- 
ing, exciting history of the 23 years from 
1913 through 1936, told in words and pic- 
tures by the most talented people of their 
time. In 33 volumes, with a new index, it 
amounts to an encyclopedia of an era. 


THE MARCH OF AMERICA SERIES 


100 titles, 400 years of American his- 
tory, told by the men who made it, from 
The Columbus Letter of 1493 clear 
through Frederick Turner’s 1893 essay on 
the closing of the frontier. 


THE LEGACY LIBRARY 


A collection of children’s classics in 
their original versions. Not a word 
changed; not an illustration redrawn. 


AMERICANA/CANADIANA TITLES 


A collection for the serious student of 
American and Canadian history and foik- 
lore. Unabridged, limited editions of hith- 
erto scarce and almost unobtainable ma- 


SERUM, NOVYI MIR 


Facsimile reprints of every issue of 
Novyi Mir from 1925-1934. A complete, 
uncensored reprint that is very rare in 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


EQUIPMENT 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS READER 


To use microfilm conveniently, a quality 
microfilm reader is essential. Ours is light, 
small, and easy to use...and the price is 
only $125. 


For complete information 
about these services write or call: 


University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road,Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48106 (313) 761-4700 


The new math. 


The new social studies. 
The new science. 


And now, | 
the new encyclopedia. 








Mean STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA was begun in 
1960. When the revolution in elementary 
education was plainly in sight. 

The result is a reference work which covers 
the curriculum taught in elementary schools 
today. 

You'll find mathematics articles written in terms 
of the new math. Social sciences supported by the 
most extensive map program in any elementary 
school encyclopedia. History articles that express 
the continuity of civilizations—so your students 
learn how one culture is related to another. 

Even the literary style is designed to motivate 
the student. Every article is written for the 
elementary grade level at which it is likely to 
be encountered. MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is uniquely organized, too. Student Guides tell 
at a glance what is in an article. Fact Boxes give 
key information in seconds. 

Examine the set. You'll discover that learning 
has an exciting new look. 

There are more than 3,000 full-color pages. 
Plus hundreds of new maps and charts. All 
arranged to make this the most useful elementary 
school encyclopedia ever published. And perhaps 
the most beautiful. 

MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA is also the 
only elementary encyclopedia with a separate 
Index Volume. These volumes make ideal teaching 
aids and are available at $4.95 each. 

Send for our colorful 36-page brochure today. 
We'll include complete price information. 
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MSE DIVISION, Collier-Macmillan Library Services, 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Please send my free copy of your 36-page brochure de- 
scribing MERIT STUDENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Include complete 
price information. 





NAME TITLE 





SCHOOL 
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We think small, too 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment in a library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated const-uction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has scrvived with flying colors the most stren- 
uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 

Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today’s smoothly functioning library... so many chair styles. . .tables...car- 
rels...index dividers...circulation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 
office furniture... everything. 

Except the books. 





Jens Risom 
Design 

Inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms and Sales Offices: 


Atlanta—351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 
Chicago—624 Merchandise Mart 
Dallas—3000 Turtle Creek Plaza 
Detroit—902 David Broderick Tower 
Los Angeles—144 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Minneapolis—1148 Plymouth Building 
New York—49 East 53rd Street 

San Francisco—321 Pacific Avenue 





LIBRARY TAPES 


Our first series of tape recordings, 1 through 6, was designed to assist librarians with 
the many instructional tasks associated with the management of library services in sec- 
ondary schools. These versatile teaching aids have been adopted by over 1000 schools and 
colleges on 6 continents. 


The widespread acceptance of our first series has prompted the addition of a second 
series, 7 through 12. Miss Helen Roberts, the author of the first series, has drawn from her 
many years of experience to create a series she calls, The Practical Librarian. A lifetime of 
practical experience has been compressed into 6 talks for librarians. It is with some pride 
that we present these to the field. 


. The Card Catalog, 15 min., 334 ips 


Explains the value and functions of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains. 


. The Dewey Decimal System of Classi- 
fication, 15 min., 334 ips 

Describes the System and how it operates, 

with an explanation of the ten main classes. 


. The Approach to Reference Books and 
Encyclopedias, 15 min., 334 ips 

The value of reference books with emphasis 

on encyclopedias. Describes the five most 

commonly used encyclopedias. 


- An Introduction to General and Spe- 
cialized Reference Books, 15 min., 
334 ips 

Explains the various general references, 

and describes many commonly used books 

in several categories. 


. Periodicals and the ‘Readers’ Guide to 


Periodical Literature,” 15 min., 334 
ips 
Importance of periodicals as references is 
stressed. Use of the “Readers’ Guide” is 
explained. 


- The Teacher and the Library, 15 min., 
334 ips 

Designed to acquaint the teachers with the 

value of the library to them in their teach- 

ing. Tells how teachers and librarians can 


10. 


11. 


12. 


work together for their mutual advantage. 
Of particular value for teacher orientation. 


. The Librarian and Her Budget, 24 


min., 334 ips 
Describes many ways to stretch the budget 
so that more service can be rendered. 


. The Librarian and Her Assistants, 26 


min., 334 ips 
Details on working with paid staff. A world 
of advice on working with volunteer helpers, 
both parents and students, to make the most 
of each. 


. The Librarian as Media Manager, 26 


min., 334 ips 
On the changing role of the librarian from 
custodian of the books to media manager 
as the librarian continues to lead others in 
their search for materials. 


The Library as Display Center, 20 min., 
334 ips 

How the whole school and community can 

make the library an exciting place to visit 

all of the time. 


The Library’s Milieu, 24 min., 334 ips 
On establishing and maintaining the proper 
climate for study. 


The Principal and the Librarian, 17 
min., 334 ips 

Explains how they must help each other for 

the most effective growth and use of the 

library. 


Tapes may be purchased at $9.00 each or a set of 6 for $45 from 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 


S 
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As tar as circulation is concerned, the book on tre 
bottom s going nowhere...its dust jacket is tattered 
after only a few checkouts. 

The cther is neat and still circulating... afte- many 
checkouts. The difference: a dust jacket cover of 
Du Port’s rugged MYLAR® polyester film. 

Attractive paper dust jackets boost circulation... 
if taey are protected. Nothing protects dust _ackets 
like covers of MYLAR. They won’t tear, rip, crack or 
discolor. In fact, they usually last as long asa 
bock’s binding. 

Be sure to look for the MYLAR trademark when 
ord2ring from your supplier’s catalog. For a sample 
sheet of MYLAR and the results of Du Pont’s survey 
of kook-jacket-cover usage, mail this coupon today. 


One of these bo 
isn’t going anywhere 








oks 


Du Pont Company, Room 5331A, 
Wilmington, DE 19898 


Please send me a sample of MYLAR poly- 
ester film and information on the results of 
your survey of book-jacket-cover usage. 





Name 





Title — 
Address 
City 
State 








GU PIND MYLAR’ 


REG u & PaT OFF 






D 1967 Cowles Communications 


Instant world... == 
just add (microfilm) reader 
and stir. 


Stir imaginations with history as it happened—on the microfilmed pages of 
LOOK magazine. The complete file is now available—Volume 1 (1937) through 
Volume 30 (1966). Here are fresh copies of history...the world as it was, un- 
dimmed by memory, to give students the excitement of then happening now. In fact 
every one of these LOOK issues is a happening...stirring events and the stories 
behind them revealed in award-winning photojournalism. To read history as it was 
lived...to research a time, an event, a year... to understand the spirit of a genera- 
tion—here is LOOK on microfilm. It teaches more than names and dates. 


Available for purchase in three ways: 





1: Low package price for LOOK, Volumes 1-30 (1937-1966) .. . $480 (20% off the single volume price). 
2: Single volume price for any LOOK volume (1937-1966) ...$20 per year. (10% discount-10 or more volumes). 
3: Standing order for future volumes of LOOK (1967-on) as issued ...$20 per year. 


All films are newly reproduced, 35mm positives, of lasting quality. Each year on two reels, with a six-month index. 


For further information write Dept. LM-3 


_ COWLES EDUCATION CORPORATION 


~ LOOK Building/488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Cowles products to ILLUMINATE / STIMULATE /_INFORM / INSPIRE 
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DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 
library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 
the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 
finest quality covers and binding 
skills. They are extra-protected with a 
tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 





Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound 


and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ALA Nominating Committee submits the fol- 
lowing slate of candidates for the 1968 election 
of the American Library Association in accor- 
dance with Bylaw Article III and Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(e) and (f). The committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the nominees for allow- 
ing their names to appear on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b), of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the Midwinter Meeting any member of the Council 
may present a petition signed by not fewer than ten 
Councilors proposing additional nominations. In case 
nominations for more than two candidates for any 
office are made by the committee and by the petition- 
ers, the Council shall take a written ballot on the 
names presented. The two names receiving the high- 
est number of votes for any office shall be the official 
candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b), of the Bylaws, 


which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with the 
Executive Director by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months be- 
fore the annual conference, provided written consent 
of these nominees shall have been filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Association. 

ALA Nominating Committee 

Eleanor E. Ahlers 

F. Bernice Field 

John A. Humphry 

Mrs. Jessie Carney Smith 

Richard E. Chapin, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 
President-Elect 
In accordance with Article III, Section 1(c) 
and Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations are 
presented for the office of president-elect, one of 
whom shall serve as second vice-president: 


WILLIAM S. DIX, librarian, Princeton University 
Library, Princeton, New Jersey 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


Treasurer (for the term 1968—72) 


One person to be elected: 


ROBERT R. MCCLARREN, executive director, 
North Suburban Library System, Evanston, 
Illinois 

JOHN R. REBENACK, associate librarian, Public 
Library, Akron 


Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for the term 1968-72: 


ROBERT AKE. director, Finkelstein Memorial 
Library, Spring Valley, New York 

DOUGLAS G. REID, librarian. Public Library, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


lic Library, Griffith, Indiana 
CARLETON C. ROCHELL, director, Public Library 
Systems, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DALE M. BENTZ, associate director, University 
of Iowa Libraries, lowa City 

ANDREW H. HORN, dean, School of Library Ser- 
vice, University of California, Los Angeles 


MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, director, Public 
Library, Dallas 
CLARA E. BREED, city librarian, Public Library, 


| R. PAUL BARTOLINI, director, Lake County Pub- 
| San Diego 


GENEVIEVE M. associate professor, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, state librarian, Florida 


State Library, Tallahassee 


CASEY, 


VIRGINIA CHASE, head, Boys and Girls Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
RUTH M. HAYES, coordinator of children’s ser- 
vices, Public Library of Cincinnati and 

Hamilton County, Cincinnati 


Company, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 

JOSEPH A. ROSENTHALL, chief, Preparation 
Services, The New York Public Library, 
New York 


JAMES COOKSTON, state supervisor, School Li- 
braries, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

FRANCES S. HATFIELD, Board of Public Instruc- 


MARIETTA CHICOREL, editor, R. R. Bowker 
| tion, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


LURA E. CRAWFORD, Oak Park—River Forest 
High School Libraries, Oak Park, Illinois 

MILDRED L. NICKEL, director, School Libraries, 
Public Schools, Lansing, Michigan 


ment of Library Science, Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 

LEILA DOYLE, consultant, School Library Ser- 
vices. Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 


| 
| OLIVE DEBRULER, supervising director, Depart- 
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| 
| 
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LESLIE W. DUNLAP, director, State University 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City 

GUSTAVE A. HARRER, director of libraries and 
museums, Boston University 


JOHN FALL, chairman, Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, 6 Peter Cooper Road, New 
York 

FRANK N. JONES, chief librarian, Southeastern 
Massachusetts Technical Institute, North 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts 


HELEN M. FATTIG, resource librarian, Public 
Schools, Atlanta 
BETTY TORRICELLI, librarian, Junioz-Senior 


High School, Mahwah, New Jersey 


GERALDINE FERRING, libraries and textbooks 
supervisor, San Francisco Unified School 
District, San Francisco 

ROBERTA E. YOUNG, school library supervisor, 
State Library, Denver 


ERVIN J. GAINES, director, Public Library, M:n- 
neapolis 
ROBERT E. THOMAS, librarian, City Library, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ANDREW GEDDES, director, Nassau Library Sys- 
tem, Hempstead, New York 

WILLIAM A. GELLER, chief librarian, Los An- 
geles County Library, Los Angeles 


ALICE B. GRIFFITH, librarian, Mowhawk Valley 
Community College, Utica, New York 

DAVID L. REICH, director, Learning Resources, 
Monroe County Community College, Mcn- 
roe, Michigan 


PETER SAXE JENNISON, executive director, Na- 
tional Book Committee, New York 

JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, JR., president, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 


JAMES A. MARTINDALE, librarian, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana 

DONALD E. THOMPSON, librarian, Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


JANE A. MCGREGOR, supervisor, Werk with 
Children, Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati 

MRS. PRICILLA L. MOULTON, director, Library 
Services, Public Schools, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts 


MATTIE RUTH MOORE, library consultant, In- 
dependent School District, Dallas 

ALICE SPENGLER, educational media consultant, 
Westminster, Colorado 
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A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, executive director, Ohio 
Library Association, Columbus 

DAVID M. STEWART, chief librarian, Public Li- 
brary of Nashville and Davidson County, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


MARY E. PHILLIPS, librarian, Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon 

DOROTHY STROUSE, librarian, Lucas County Li- 
brary, Maumee, Ohio 


CARRIE ROBINSON, school libraries consultant, 
State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 

MINNIE TAYLOR, librarian, Ervin High School, 
Dallas 


C. SUMNER SPALDING, chief, Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MRS. AVIS ZEBKER, coordinator, Book Order 
Department, Public Library, Brooklyn 


TWO INDEXES 
The Index to ALA Organization and 


Information will be found at the end of 
this issue, beginning on page 1261. The 


index to the other ten issues of Volume 
61 of the ALA Bulletin and to the other 


contents of this issue will be published 
in the December issue. 





Recommended for Libraries 


A FASHION OF LIFE 
H. W. Yoxall 


“The polished reminiscences of the former head of 
the London office of Vogue not only contribute 


many sensible, well-informed and witty ideas on the 


understanding of the world of fashion but also re- 
flect Yoxall’s many other interests. Public service, 
World War I frontline duty, and a late conversion 
to Anglicanism together with memories of friend- 
Ships with many outstanding people combine in an 
autobiography of great appeal.”—The ALA Booklist, 
June 1967. 10 black and white photographs, Index, 
269 pp. (A Taplinger Publishing Co. book) $6.50 


Distributed by 


Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. 
29 East 10th Street 


New York 10003 
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Missing 
ALA 
books? 


We'd be glad to send you a 
catalog so you can check to 
be sure. Free, of course. 


Publishing Department 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


ee for 


NEW EMG 


READING DEVELOPMENT 
TAPES 


—for individual instruction 


—to meet specific reading problems 


Send for full information on this 


series fto 


Dept. A 


EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 





WHY 
HAVE BOOKS 
WHICH 
DELIVER 
ONLY 


20% 


READERSHIP? 


That’s exactly what many books 
do — because they’re not bound properly. 


The book which delivers 100% 
circulation is not only bound properly but 
loses less shelf time and costs FAR LESS. 

So why fool around with 
substitute methods of binding when 
CERTIFIED methods are available at 

lower cost per reader. 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER has all 
the answers to your binding problems. 
Consult him for the recommended 
ways to bind your new books or 
old books. For greatest circulation he is 
prepared to furnish you with binding 
done according to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute — 
There is none better! 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER is the 
only one permitted to display this seal. 





It is your assurance that your books will 
be truly library bound. 


Be well-informed, write today for free 
literature. There is no obligation. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
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Helen Oustinoff. 
She found away to order 
and process books faster with 
the Polaroid CU-5 Camera. 


Helen Oustinoff is Assistant Director of the 
University of Vermont Library. She has de- 
veloped a remarkable new system for proc- 
essing books, utilizing our Polaroid CU-5 
Close-up Land Camera. 


No more checking or transcribing 

Here’s how her system works: When a 
book purchase request slip is received, the 
searcher looks up the book in the National 
Union Catalog or another standard bibliog- 
raphy. Just as always. But she doesn't 
bother to correct or complete the slip. She 
simply photographs the entire N.U.C. entry 
with the CU-5 Camera. 

We make that sound very easy. It is. You 
just center the CU-5’s frame over the entry 
and squeeze the trigger. Pull the tabs and 
15 seconds later you have an enlarged print 
of the whole thing. (Like the one below.) 
Isn't that easier than copying by hand? And 
faster? And more accurate? 


No handwriting to decipher 
Now the book order slip is typed from the 
Polaroid print. And the print is then filed 
away with a carbon of the typed order. 




















the Oustinoff system: 
an enlarged copy of an N.U.C. entry 
made in 15 seconds. 


If the original entry happens to be in He- 
brew, or something else untypable, you can 
simply shoot an extra print and send it along 
with the order. 

When the book is received, it’s checked 
against the print and the invoice is cleared. 


No waiting for catalog cards 


Who needs preprinted catalog cards? With 
this new system, you make your own. Using 
the Polaroid print as a guide, you can type 
them on an automatic typewriter. Or simply 
add necessary information to the print and 
run it through a copying machine. 

The system also gets books into circula- 
tion faster because it eliminates waiting for 
preprinted cards. It also eliminates the job 
of ordering them. And the cost. 

For more information about the time and 
cost saving features of this library system, 
write to: Polaroid Corporation, Dept. 113, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

And if you have any suggestions as to new 
uses for our CU-5 Camera, send them along. 

Who knows? You might be our next ad. 


POLAROID CU-5 LIBRARY CAMERA 


_ Blau, Ludwig, 1861-1936, ed. 
Festschrift zum 50 jahrigen Bestehen der Franz-Josef- 
Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest. Budapest, Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1927. 
viii, 218 p.; 97 p. 25cm. 
Added t. p. in Hebrew, 
ConTENTS.— A Ferenc József Országos Rabbiképző Intézet elsö 
© 0 eve (Das erste Haibjaħrhundert der Franz-Josef-Landesrabbiner- 
Schule) irtdk Blau, L-Klein, M.—Prosboi im Lichte der griechischen 
Papy ri und der Rechtsgeschichte, von L. Blau.—Dr. Alexander Kohut, 
5 Lebensbild, von J. Fischer.—Concerning Alexander Kohut (a 
mtative bibliography ) by G. A. Kohut—yorun’ ninw 33K yw? 
WYK NGOS = Sms SYI Spo WH DT meo pmo Was 
BO Ga— Pyyn + nen Sn seo Sy nepes—apddpa a men TAR 


% w RTPA insg Sy aeadyS mye pat manit D yT KITS r 
MG POMP Vann—syookn n neo NOn Ihe Mo DTYSN AIIN 


Dn 3 O DRD Arano Saw... ov Iy TY -$ 


: L dapat. Országos Rabbiképzð Intézet. 2. Kohut, Alexander, 
; i834. 3. Kohut, Alexander, 1842-1894 — Bibl. 
: BS, essays, lectures. 


B8B5 


4. Judaism— 


59-57935 


The key to 





BE AN 
ARMY LIBRARIAN 


aagi Y , Ahn, +7 mpe PAS ” 





= MLS degree plus 

experience. MLS without experience 
is acceptable for a Grade 7? position, 
salary $6451 per annum. 


PERSONAL: Excellent health, vital- 
ity, trim, well-groomed appearance, 
ability to adjust readily in changing 
Situations and live and work under 
hardship conditions if necessary. 


FOR POSITIONS OVERSEAS: 
Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Viet- 
nam, Alaska and Hawaii, send resume 
to: 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OLD POST OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 (LM7) 


FOR POSITIONS IN THE 48 CON- 
TIGUOUS UNITED STATES: Send 
resume to: 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
ATTN: AGMG-L 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 (LM7) 





Brochure and job description fu rnisked on request 
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Julian Messner 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Junior and Senior High—Fall 1967 


MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 
Each, cloth $3.50; MCE* $3.34 
Belle Boyd 

Secret Agent 

by JEANNETTE C., NOLAN 


The Bob Allison Story 
by HAL BUTLER 


The Brooks Robinson Story 
by JACK ZANGER 

Empire Builder 

Sam Brannan 

by Bos and JAN YouNG 


World Citizen 
Woodrow Wilson 
by JULES ARCHER 


Women Behind Men 
Of Medicine 
by JosEPHINE Rıca 


For CURRICULUM 


ENRICHMENT 
Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* $3.64 


Money 
by Harry Epwarp NEAL 


On-The-Spot Reporting 
Radio Records History 

by GeorcE N. Gorpon and 
Irvine A. FALK 


Champions of the Bat 

Baseball's Greatest Sluggers 

by Mizron J. Suarmo. About base- 
ball’s powerhouses, from Babe Ruth, 
Mell Ott and Joe DiMaggio to Mickey 
Mantle, Willie Mays and Roger Maris. 
Photos. Cloth $3.95; MCE* $3.64 


Born To Teach 

by Oxrve Burt. In a rural Utah com- 
munity, a first year teacher discovers 
there are no obstacles for those truly 
dedicated to the profession. Cloth 
$3.50 


Courage In Her Hands 


by Ints Nose. A sheltered New Eng- 
land girl comes to live at Fort Ross 
and meets the challenges of a strange 
new wilderness world. Cloth $3.50 


MILESTONES IN HISTORY 
Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* $3.64 


Disaster 1906 

The San Francisco Earthquake 
and Fire 

by Epwarp F, DOLAN, Jr. 


I Accuse 
The Story of the Dreyfus Case 
by Invinc WERSTEIN 


A State Is Born 
The Story of Israel 
by Burr HIRSCHFELD 


Survival: Jamestown 
First English Colony in America 
by NoEL B. Gerson 


MESSNER CAREER BOOKS 
Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* $3.64 


Exciting Careers For 
Home Economists 
by LILA SPENCER 


On The Job Training And 
Where To Get It 
by ROBERT A, Liston 


Your Career In Public Relations 
by Jopy DonoHUE 


For RECREATIONAL READING 


Passport To Freedom 


by Dororuy BonneELL. An American 
student in Paris in 1940, Sally loses 
her passport and experiences what 
war means to the people caught up 
in it. Cloth $3.50 


Flair For Fashion 


by Berry Ferm. Set against the 
background of the fascinating multi- 
million dollar fashion industry, this 
is the story of a girl who learns you 
can’t cut corners to achieve success. 
Cloth $3.50 


Cloth-trade editions substantially bound; 
MCE* identifies Messner Certified Edi- 
tions reinforced for heavy ny school 
and library use, with preprinted covers. 
MCE price is publisher’s price to schools 
and libraries, 


JULIAN MESSNER 
Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 10018 
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used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Services 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 





NEW 


A 


titles 


The Abbreviated Citation 
A Bibliographical Problem. ACRL Monograph No. 28 


A current bibliographical guide in selected subject fields to major 
English language references which identify abbreviated titles of serials, 
standard works, and research reports. Part I considers the general 
problem of icentifying coded or shortened-form citations. Parts II and 
III list more than 100 sources in 35 subject fields for identification of 
these citations. A welcome tool to help solve a perplexing problem. 
Mary R. Kinney. Ready this month $2.25 


Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists all the more than 800 
children’s books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1966 to August 1967. 
Similar in arrangement to the two earlier volumes (Books for Children 
1960-1965, $10.00 and Books for Children 1965-1966, $2.00) this third 
compilation gives complete buying and cataloging information, the 
original Booklist review, and grade level from pre-school through 
junior high for each title listed. The classified subject arrangement 
makes it easy to identify and compare specific books, Subject, author, 
title index. Ready this month $2.25 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed 


A comprehersive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations. and specialized periodicals which systematically pro- 
vide informa-ion on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodiscs, phono- 
tapes, programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and 
videotapes. Also identifies and lists some useful out-of-print guides. 
This revision of the authors’ 1961 edition covers guides from January, 
1957 through April 1, 1967. 

Margarzt I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. Ready $1.50 


Lasting Books 1944-1964 


A reading list selected from the twenty-one annual selections of new 
adult books highly recommended to the general reader—the familiar 
Notable Books and their predecessor, Outstanding Books. All titles 
from the original lists were carefully reconsidered to choose those still 
the most notable. Brief annotations and the 16-page leaflet format 
make it a good distribution piece which fits a number ten envelope. 
Adult Services Division, A.L.A. Readu 

50 copies $4.00  100—$7.00  250-—$15.00 500—$25.00 


Standards for Library Services 
for the Blind and Visually Handicapped 


Presents the officially adopted principles and standards for library ser- 
vices to those whose vision is impaired to the extent that they are unable 
to use printed materials prepared for normally-s-ghted persons. Covers 
federal, state, regional, community, and schocl libraries as well as 
ether agencies. Both quantitative and qualitative standards are given 
for personnel, equipment, facilities and types of materials for service 
at different levels. Based on the standards proposed by the Committee 
en Standards for Library Service of the Commission on Standards and 
Accreditation of Services to the Blind. Printed in large type for the 
visually handicapped. Library Administration Division, A.L.A. 

Ready in December $1.75 
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Order direct or 
from your jobber 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 60611 
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REFERENCE WORKS 


Catalogs from THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, Chicago 
Author-Title Catalog 
599,000 cards, 35 volumes Price: $2270.00 


Classified Subject Catalog (Including Subject Index) 
Estimated 704,000 cards, 42 volumes Price: $2820.00 


Subject Index to the Classified Subject Catalog (Separately) 
Estimated 40,000 entries, 1 volume Price: $75.00 


Prices of the 34 individual classified subject sections are available on request. 


Catalog of the AVERY MEMORIAL ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY 
of Columbia University, Second Edition—Enlarged 
To be supplemented 


This edition is a union catalog of all art and architecture books and periodicals, some 
105,000, in the Avery Library and other libraries at Columbia University. Coverage extends to 
the decorative arts, archaeology, city planning and urban renewal. Strength of the collection 
ranges from complete holdings of all architectural incunabula to a strong collection of con- 
temporary literature. The multiple author-subject entries provide a reference not only for ar- 
chitecture, but all the fields connected with it. 


Estimated 335,000 cards, 19 volumes Price: $1040.00 


Index to AMERICAN BOTANICAL LITERATURE, 1886-1966 
Compiled by the Torrey Botanical Club 


This index in book form is an author catalog of botanical books and papers based on ma- 
terials from North, South and Central America, written by Americans or published in the 
Americas. It includes the taxonomy, phylogeny, and floristics of the fungi, pteridophytes, 
and spermatophytes; morphology, anatomy, cytology, genetics, physiology, and pathology of 
the same groups; plant ecology; and general botany, including biography and bibliography. 
Estimated 106,000 cards, 4 volumes 

Prepublication price: $240.00; after July 31, 1968: $300.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL E EN 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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The Membership Vote on Headquarters Location, which closed October 15, 
is practically complete as we fo to nress on October 19. The "action 
of Council approving the recommendation of the Executive Board Sub- 
committee that the ALA Headquarters be located in or near downtown 
Washington" was set aside by a present vote of 9,824 to 6,955, 


Details will be announced during the weekend of October 20. 


Contributions to ALA to aid the Italian libraries damaged in the flood 

— of the River Arno last year amount to $9,619. The Special Committee 
to Aid Italian Libraries (Arthur T. Hamlin, chairman) is using these 
funds to send a library expert to Florence to consult with Dr. Casa- 
massima in the task of modernizing the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale. 
The consultant is John Finzi, Assistant Director for the Development 
of the Collections, Reference Department, Library of Congress. He 
will be in Florence initially from approximately November 6 to 
December 15, 1967. 


The Information Science and Library Automation Division of ALA will begin 
publication of its new quarterly, Journal of Information Science and 
Library Automation, early in 1968, "The new Journal will publish orig- 
E ieee: LTA . . Qe . . 
inal contributions in the fields of research in - and mechanization 
of - library processes, services, and communications research in 
library-related information sciences and in the history and teaching 
of these subjects. Manuscripts should be submitted to Frederick G. 
Kilgour, Editor, 1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210. Assistance 
in the support of the Journal comes from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 





The recent flood in Fairbanks, Alaska, resulted in damage to libraries. 
The State Library Agency reports: "Losses in the librarv (Fairbanks 
Public Library) were as follows: 500 adult books in semi-storage, 
1,000 children's books, back files of periodicals, and some surnlies. 
A large collection of children's books was lost at a day-care center. 
At least four elementary schools have lost their collections. Books 
were also on loan to the College Community Library which lost almost 
all of its collection of over 3,000 hooks," 


Since space is not available for larse quantities of unevaluated 
materials, a specific appeal comes from Mrs, Ruth Longley, Librarian 
of the Fairbanks Public Library. Needed are children's books in good 
condition that are listed in the ¥ilson Standard Catalogs. Also 
requested are replacements for back files of nearly forty periodicals, 
ranging from America to U.S. News & World Report for varying periods, 


from 1956 through 1966. Mrs. Longley writes, "If we could have these 
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replaced on microfilm and someone donate one or two microfilm 
readers, it would be greatly appreciated." Anyone in a position to 
fill some of these needs should get in touch with Mrs. Ruth F. 
Longley, Librarian, Fairbanks Public Library, 901 First Avenue, Box 
790, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701, 


Curtis E Swanson began work as Manager, Public Relations, at Head- 
quarters on October 16, A graduate of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, he has served as Account Executive in two 
Chicago firms, has done publicity work with United Airlines and 
Celotex Corporation of Chicago, was Public Relations Manager with the 
Outboard Industry, and comes to ALA from the Poultrv and Egg National 
Board where he has been Director of Communications for the nast five 
years. 


The National Library Week Steering Committee for 1967-68 includes the 
following representatives from ALA: 


Foster E, Mohrhardt (Vice-Chairman), President of ALA and Director, 
National Agricultural Library, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 20250 

Mrs. Lillian Bradshaw, Director, Dallas Public Library, Dallas 75201 

John G. Lorenz, Deputy Librarian of Congress, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 20540 

Roger H. McDonough, President-Elect of ALA and Director, Denartment 
of Education, State Library of New Jersey, Trenton 08625 

Gerald Renner, Scientific & Technical Librarian, California State 
College, Long Beach 90804 

Ruth Warncke, Denuty Executive Director, ALA Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 60611 . 

Donald E, Wright, Chairman, ALA Committee on National Library Week, 
and Librarian, Evanston Public Library, 1703 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 


Mr. William Bernbach of Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. is Chairman of the 
Steering Committee, The theme of NLW for 1968 is "Be All You Can 


dite egt 


David H, Clift. 
Executive Director 


October 19, 1967 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 28—July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; 
Boston, June 25—July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midwinter 
Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8-13, 1968; Washington, D.C., January 
27-31, 1969. 
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How to copy 4 


Push the “PRINT” button on a 
Xerox 914 copier. 

That will get you perfect black- 
and-white duplicates of four catalog 
cards. Even if the originals are worn, 
soiled or torn; even if they include 
foreign characters or scientific 
symbols. 

You can make as many copies as 
you wish, on standard blank card 
stock, for pennies. 

When the Xerox 914 isn’t copy 
ing catalog cards for you, it can be 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603 BRANCH OFFICES 


different catalog 


copying dozens of other things 
around the library. 

Administrative memos, for in- 
stance. Acquisition lists, correspond- 
ence, announcements. You can even 
use it to set up a new system that 
eliminates typing of overdue-book 
notices. 

Your Xerox Analyst can give you 
all the details, and would like to 
start by sending you an informative 
16-page booklet (free of charge) on 
copying systems for libraries. 





cards in 20 seconds. 


Xerox Corporation 
Midtown Tower 
Rochester, New York 14604 


NAME 


TITLE 





ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE 





RINCIPAL U.S. CITIES, OVERSEAS: IN ASSOCIATION WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTO. RANK XEROX LTD., LONDON; FUJI-XEROX CO., TOKYO. XEROX 


A 








ZIP CODE 


ND 914 ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF XEROX 





SORPORATION, 


hen a 60 year old bindery 
remises 15 day delivery 
nywhere in the 13 Original States, 
‘s something to think about. 


is is Eric Demander, Jr. At the ripe 

d ege of 29 he’s spent half his life 
library binding. It’s in his blood. 

d nis father’s. And in all the Demanders 
nce Pop Demander paved the way 
ack in 1904. 


e Dincery’s never left the family. 

d few clients have ever left the bindery. 
aybe it's the inherited taste for good 
eerschaums and good bindings. 

aybe it's the sense of delivering the 
pocs on time. Or that knack for 
og-essive expansion without a nick in 
al ty. Or the ability to back up 
ish promises like the 15 day delivery 
e'r2 boasting. 

ke our profile? Give us a call. Or write. 
d consider yourself one of the family. 


IEMANCER 
MOOKDINdE_ERY, INC. 


94 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
ore (203) 624-1161 








A Boy, a Dog and a Frog 
By Mercer Mayer. A small boy and his dog set 


out to catch a frog one summer day and end up 
with a new friend. The gentle wit-and infectious 
happiness of this little story, told with no words 
at all, perfectly capture the child’s world. And the 
appealing, delightful pictures will charm all read- 
ers. Ages 3-6. September. 444 x 54%, 32 pp. LC: 
67-22254, $1.95; Lib. ed. $2.16” 


Bridie the Bantam 


By Anna STANDON. Illustrated in full color by 
EDWARD STANDON. A humorous tale about Bridie, 
who begins hatching abandoned eggs and soon has 
a devoted but peculiar family consisting ofa grebe, 
a stork, a flamingo, an ostrich, a quail—and a 
crocodile! Ages 4-8. September. 744 x 10. 32 pp. 
LC: 67-14908. $3.95; Lib. ed. $3.69* 


Michael the Upstairs Dog 


By Epywarp Ormonproyp., Illustrated by Cynpy 
SZEKERES. Comedy and chaos ensue when Michael, 
a German shepherd, shows his friends how easy 
it is to climb a ladder to his second-floor apart- 
ment. Ages 4-8. September. 10 x 7. 48 pp. LC: 
67-16209. $3.50; Lib. ed. $3.39* 


Aristide 


By Rosert Tipper. Illustrated in 2 colors by 
Quentin Blake. Aristide, a little French boy, acci- 
dentally floats across the English Channel on his 
air mattress, is held prisoner by some English boys 
playing war games, sabotages both sides, and is 
happily reunited with his family. Ages 6-10. Octo- 
ber. 744 x 934. 64 pp. LC: 67-23618. $3.50; Lib. 
ed. $3,39* 


x THE DIAL PRESS, INC. 
AN 750 Third Avenue, 
Wet, i New Yor k, N.Y. 10017 


*Publisher’s price for library editions, 





This boy is out to catch a frog. 





You'll be sure to catch young 
readers with these books from 


THE DIAL PRESS 


The Great Brain: 


By Joun D. Fitzcerarp. Illustrated by MERCER 
MAYER. Tom, the Great Brain of Adenville, could 
turn any situation into a money-making scheme 
for himself in this warmly hilarious story of 1896 
Utah. Ages 9-13. October. 514 x 814. 192 pp. LC: 
67-22252. $3.95 


The Journey of Akbar 


By ALNE Giascow. Ilustrated by J. €. Kocsis. A 
moving and exotic tale of a Hindu koy’s journey 
through a forbidding jungle and of the animals 
who help him face what he fears most. Ages 10-14, 
October. 534 x 8. 128 pp. LC: 67-22251. $3.50 


Challenge for a Throne 
The Wars of the Roses 


By FRANKLIN Hamu.ron. Illustrated by JUDITH 
ANN Lawrence, A clear, dynamic chronicle of the 
fifteenth-century struggle between the houses of 
Lancaster and York for the throne of England. 
Bibliography, index, genealogical tables, maps. 
October. Ages 12 up. 514 x 814. 288 pp. LC: 
67-22250. $4.50 


Winston Churchill 


By Martin GILBERT. A brief but complete biog- 
raphy that captures all the sweep and grandeur of 
the life of England’s greatest statesman. Photo- 
graphs. Bibliography, index. Further reading and 
principal date lists. Ages 13 up. October, 53% x 8. 
120 pp. LC: 67-22253, $3.25 


GA 
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PRINTING . . . BIBLIOGRAPHY . . . BOOKSELLING 


BOOK AUCTIONS 


BIBLES . . . AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ARE SUBJECTS COVERED IN SEVEN HISTORICALLY IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


TROBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List of Books 
Published in the United States of America Dur- 
irg the Last Forty Years, with Bibliographical 
Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and edited by Nicholas Trébner. London, 1859, 


TEis bibliography began the authentic record of literary prag- 
ress in America. It was the first full and impartial survey of 
the nation's literary enterprise during the first half of he 
ninefeenth century and remains the only classed bibliography 
of the time. 


Tee introduction, ‘Bibliographical Prolegomena," is an anro- 
tected bibliography of major bibliographies and <catlages of 
beoks relating to North and South America and of seleced 
ganeral and specialized bibliographies and periedicals published 
ir America, 


Tie main part of the work, "'Classed List of Books, is Trab- 
nar's classified guide to the literature of thirty-one subject 
a"eas ranging from bibliography, theology, natural histery, 
mathematics, and astronomy to politics, belles lettres, free- 
rrasonry, spiritualism, and periodicals. 


720 Pages 10,000 Entries Author Index $27.50 


AMERICAN BOOK AUCTION CATALOGUES, 1713- 
1934 (With Supplements of 1946 and 1948). 


Compiled by George i. McKay. 
Mew York Public Library, 1937, 


A union fist of some 10,000 American auction catalogs that 
irclude printed materials, Entries are arranged in the order of 
ovening date of sales, and include the name of the owner 
o owners of property auctioned; title of each catalog; aveion 
fxm; collation; and location of copies, noting priced and named 
copies. Also included is a list of principal works consulted, an 
jadex to owners, and other oppendixes. 


540 Pages $13.75 


EARLIER HISTORY OF ENGLISH BOOKSELLING 
Ey William Roberts. London, 1889. 


This was the pioneer work in the history of English baoksell- 
ing, tracing this segment of literary history through material 
cerived from early seventeenth-century newspapers, together with 
Mformation compiled from booksellers, catalogs, biographies, 
cutobiegraphies, journals, library catalogs, and many ocher 
sources. 


Among the topics covered are: bookselling before the spreac. of 
erinting; terms used in or related to early bookselling; prices 
cf books; first licensing of booksellers; the beginning of kook 
Inans to indigent students; and bookselling localities in Englond. 
There are chapters on five important booksellers and their times. 


241] Pages Exhaustive Index $11.00 


A LIST OF EDITIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
and Parts Thereof, Printed in America Previous 
to 1860. 

entroduction and bibliographical notes by 

Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan. New York, 1861. 


Beginning with the first Bible to bear an American imprin-, a 
“&61 translation of the New Testament into the Indian langrage 
“For the propagation of the Gospels among the Indians in New 
England,*' O'Callaghan goes on fo list over 1,590 ediffons 


issued in the Americas, adding valuable bibliographical notes 
and annotations for all important items. 


For easy reference, there is a comprehensive index of authors, 
titles, publishers, and places of publication. 


415 Pages Ilustrated $22.50 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PRINTED FOR PRIVATE 
CIRCULATION 


Compiled, annotated, and published by Bertram Dobell, 
London, 1906, 


The 1,000 books cataloged in this index were owned by Dobell, 
most of which are scarce or rare and some of which are valuable. 
This bibliography is quite useful fer the [little-known or un- 
known works by both major and minor figures to which generally 
unknown contributions were made by Walter Savage London, 
Augustus Hare, leigh Hunt, and others. it also makes a de- 
parture from the bare lists of names and titles comprising many 
bibliographies by adding a summary of the content and character 
of the books listed, with occasional passages quoted from the 
work and, often, Dobell'’s personal evaluation, 


240 Pages $16.00 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND 
BOOKMAKING, Containing a History of these 
Arts in Europe and America, with Definitions and 
Technical and Biographical Sketches. 

Compiled ond annotated by W. W. Pasko. New York, 1894. 


The thousands of entries and hundreds of illustrations in this 
historical and fechnical dictionary bring together a wide range 
of material, from the numerous significations of the letter A 
and accents in foreign languages to articles on Joseph Jaehnsdorf 
and zincography. 

It includes biographic sketches; descriptions of equipment and 
operations; discussions of principles of pricing and costing; the 
methods of economy; the finances of printing and publishing; 
and French, German, talian, and Spanish technical terms, with 
the equivalent terms and sometimes further definitions in English. 


592 Pages Hlustrated $19.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY, To Which is Prefixed a Memoir on 
the Public Libraries of the Antients. 

By Thomas Hartwell Horne. London, 1814. 


For years this was the standard work in bibliography and now 
is a recognized classic. The introduction discusses the origins 
and history of the public Ubrary in terms of twenty-two of the 
earliest-known libraries, such as the libraries of the Jews and 
the publie libraries in the cities of the Roman Empire, 


Part i] is On Books"'—thelr denominations, forms, and sizes; 
styles of bookbinding; preservation; difference between ancient 
and modern editions; rarity; prices; choice of books for a library; 
and their classification therein. 


Part I!! deals with literary history, writing, works on printing, 
books, bibliographical systems, catalogs, ete. A 138-page ap- 
pendix discusses and illustrates monograms and devices of ancient 
printers; lists works printed on paper of different colors; and some 
of the most eminent of the early printers, along with their prin- 
cipal editions. 


932 Pages 
Bibliographical and General Indexes Two Volumes $37.50 


ORDER THESE TITLES ON THIRTY-DAY APPROVAL AND WRITE FOR THE 
COMPLETE REPRINT CATALOG DESCRIBING THE MANY OTHER IMPORTANT 
TITLES BEING REPRINTED BY GALE 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 Book Tower 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATICN 


The American Library Association is the old- 
est and largest national library association in 
the world, with fourteen divisions, fifty-eight 
state, regional, and territorial chapters, and 
twelve affiliated organizations. Founded in 
1876, the Association has a membership today 
of more than 35,000 librarians, libraries, li- 
brary trustees, and friends of libraries. 

The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this objective, it seeks to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
to make libraries easily accessible to all people, 
to improve professional standards of librarian- 
ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare of libraries and library personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in li- 
braries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nationwide 
program for recruiting competent personnel 
for professional careers in librianship. It 
promotes popular understanding and public 
acceptance of the value of library service and 
librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits li- 
braries in many ways, for example, the enact- 
ment and administration of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act and other federal 
legislation affecting libraries. 


Organization 

The Association is governed by its member- 
ship through a body of elected representatives 
called the Council, and through an administra- 
tive body of the Council, including the As- 
sociation officers, called the Executive Board. 
The affiliated state, provincial, territorial, and 
regional library associations elect representa- 
tives to Council. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 


tive director, by appointed voluntary corzmit- 
tees, by the divisions and their sections and 
by round table groups interested in vacbus 
aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the metern 
library brought a need for specializ-xiion 
among libraries and within the professior To 
provide practical channels for utilizing ths di- 
versity of interest, ALA members have ozean- 
ized themselves into divisions to extend. and 
improve library service and librarianship ~ th- 
in certain special fields. Divisions have zeen 
organized by kind of library and by kind x li- 
brary work, each division operating in an area 
of responsibility distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA memhers work thre gh 
these divisions and their sections and serv on 
voluntary committees and in round mole 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leaderzkip. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leaderskip 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperét-ve 
publishing business in the special field ct li- 
brary science, publishing professional be -ks 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to lib =ry 
policy and as aids to professional developn=at. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and s=nt 
to every member, carries articles and repr-rts 
on the Association’s activities and on sigh- 
cant developments in librarianship. The Bezk- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, publis-2d 
twice a month, reviews current books to as=:st 
libraries in their selection of new material “or 
loan and for reference. A number of the c&rri- 
sions publish journals which are sent frec <o 
their members. 


Conferences 

Annual national conferences are held in Ef- 
ferent parts of the country as a means of pro- 
fessional information, stimulation, and =d- 
vancement, They provide a mechanism for par- 
ticipating in library affairs, for improv>g 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dÙ- 
plays of library materials, appliances, <-d 
equipment. ots 


LoS 





SERVING 
THE NATION'S LIBRARIES 


Heckman’s 

Custom Library Binding 
Library Books Text Books 
Reference Books Hand Bibles 
Periodicals Family and 
Dictionaries Pulpit Bibles 
Newspapers Restoration ani 
Hymnals Repair of 
Paperbacks Rare Volumes 


Regular 28 Day Service... 
Free Pickup and Delivery 
in 25 States 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 
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HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


The purpose of this issue is to set forth, concise- 
ly and conveniently for reference use, the most 
generally useful information about the current 
organization of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Table of Contents shows where to find 
information about each of the component parts 
of the organization and also contains an alpha- 
betical list of the division. 

Arrangement—Most of the detailed informa- 
tion in this issue under main headings is in al- 
phabetical order. 

Divisions and Round Tables—Information 
about divisions is given in this order: 1) officers, 
including board members; 2) publications; 3) 
committees; 4) sections and their committees, if 
any; and 5) other components, such as chapters 
and discussion groups. Listings of round tables 
contain substantially the same type of informa- 
tion, 

Addresses—-Addresses of a large number of 
officers and of all committee chairmen are given 
in the most concise form possible. Abbreviations 
are few and are readily understood. A key to ab- 
breviations of names of the divisions will be 
found at the beginning of the Index, page 1261. 

Dates—A. single date in parentheses follow- 
ing a name indicates the end of that person’s 
term of office, which coincides with the end of 
the annual conference of that year. 

ALA participation and cooperation—ALA par- 
ticipates in the work of many other organiza- 
tions in a variety of ways. Information on this 
participation and cooperation will be found pri- 
marily in three sections of this issue: Joint 
Committees (page 1176), Division Joint Com- 
mittees (page 1178), and Representatives to 
Other Organizations. (page 1217). Joint Commit- 
tees are formed by the ALA and another orga- 
nization; division joint committees, as opposed 
to interdivisional committees, are formed by an 
ALA division and another organization. ALA 
also has representatives on the policy or execu- 
tive bodies of other organizations for whose 
work it does not make itself responsible. Just 
as division joint committees work with other or- 
ganizations within their fields of responsibility, 
so ALA representation to another organization 
may be from a division or one of its sections, 
when the work of the organization as a whole is 
within the field of responsibility of the division 
or its section. eve 
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Basic Purchase for ALL Libraries 





Jean Fritzs 


finest historical novel for young readers 


ree. 





_ THUY. 


bd n 


The author of I, ADAM 

and BRADY—both A.L.A. 
Notable Books—has 

now written the powerful 
story of 15-year-old 

Daniel West, caught between 
conflicting loyalties in the 
Salem of 1775—a pertinent 
and important theme for 
today’s young people. 


256 pages. 534” x 8”. 
Junior High and up. $4.50 


ant | Care 
ee ARLY È 
Kate 





_ Early Thunder 


JUST PUBLISHED — 
ALREADY ACCLAIMED BY 
LEADING AUTHORITIES 


HENRY STEELE 
COMMAGER: 


“EarLy THunoer faithfully mirrors the life 
of Revolutionary Salem. It is not only a 
spirited story, it is authentic history.” 


ALLAN NEVINS: 


“An absorbing story . . . skillfully planned 
and vigorously written .. . faithful to the 
spirit of the time and place. ... It is, in fact, 
so good a story that nobody, young or old, 
will regret the time given to it.” 


CARL CARMER: 


“I know of no book which so effectively 
offers to its young readers the issues of the 
War for Independence. Earnty THUNDER is 
a long-needed volume because it presents 
dramatically and thoughtfully the truths 
which led to severance from England of her 
American colonies.” 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New York 10016 
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3 ways 
to run a library more efficiently 


Make multiple copies of your i 
CATALOG CARDS with MINI-GRAPH® | 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. Prints any 
number of cards at a rate of two per 
second. Then shuts itself off automati- 
cally. Books get on the saelves quicker 
with Mini-Graph in your library. 





LABEL YOUR EOOKS with 
SE-LIN? Installs on your typewriter. 
Make neat, legible labels in any length. 

- Heat seal them to the book spine... 
protect them with clear, plastic lami- 
nated overlay. Labels won’t p2el or pop 
off. At a cost of about one cent each. 









CONTROL CIRCULATION with 
GAYLORD BOOK CHARGER. An effi- 
cient machine and system that avoids 
confusion and the possib-e loss of books. 
Inexpensive. Practical. Gives you ac- 
curate and foolproof book circulation 
control. 





Ae BOIS DA RAIDER AN ASAP AERO B A AAT IS OBL. 
Now a nl 





Mini-Graph is a trade mark of Webe- Markirg Systems, Inc. 
Se-Lin, a development of A.A. Library Tecinology Project, 
is o trademark of Scienttfie Advances Ine. Beth products are 
distributed in the United States exclrsively bz Gaylord Broa, 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. « SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13201 - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 95201 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


President—FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Ag- 
ricultural L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

First Vice-President and President-Elect—rocER 
H. MCDONOUGH, New Jersey State L., State 
Dept. of Education, Trenton 08625. 

Second Vice-President—~MRS. CARMA LEIGH, 
California State L., Sacramento 95809. 

Treasurer (term expiring 1968)—-RALPH BLAS- 
INGAME, JR., Graduate School of Library Ser- 
vice, Rutgers Univ., 5 Huntington St., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 

Executive Director--pavip H. cLirt, ALA head- 
quarters. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the officers, 
the immediate past president, and eight mem- 
bers elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 


MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library Ser- 
vice, Rutgers Univ., 5 Huntington St, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 


Terms Expiring 1968 


MRS. ALMA S. JACOBS, Great Falls, Mont., P.L. 
59401. 

KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L., 630 W. 
Fifth St. 90017. 


Terms Expiring 1969 


JOHN M. pawson, Hugh M. Morris L., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark 19711. 

MRS. FRANCES P. JENKINS, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
61801. 


Terms Expiring 1970 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Univ. of Illinois L., Ur- 
bana 61801. 

EILEEN THORNTON, Carnegie L., Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

Terms Expiring 1971 

BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, National Agricultural L., 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 
MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, assistant to the 
executive director. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 
WILLARD ©. YOUNGS, Seattle, Wash., P.L. 98104. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Headquarters Personnel Committee 
MR. TALMADGE (1968), chairman; MISS LAICH 
(1968), mR. youncs (1969). 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. BLASINGAME (1968), chairman; MISS 
SHACHTMAN (1969), mR. TALMADGE (1968). 


Honorary Members Committee 


MRS. JACOBS (1968), chairman; MRS. JENKINS 
(1969), mrs. LEIGH (1968). 


Investments Committee 


The officers and immediate past president: MR. 
MOHRHARDT, chairman; MR. MCDONOUGH, 
MRS. LEIGH, MR. BLASINGAME, MISS GAVER, MR. 
CLIFT. 


Space Needs Committee 


MISS LAICH, chairman; MR. BLASINGAME, MR. 
DAWSON, MRS. JENKINS. 


ALA PUBLISHING BOARD 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII. 

EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of California L., Los 
Angeles 90024, chairman (1968), ARTHUR 
YABROFF (1968), both members-at-large; 
JOHN M. DAWSON (1969), EILEEN THORNTON 
(1968), Executive Board members; MRS. 
FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, chairman, Edi- 
torial Committee; secretary, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith, Barney and Co., Chi- 
cago (1970). 

ROBERT L. FOOTE, Sidley, Austin, Burgess and 
Smith, Chicago (1968). 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, Calif. (1969). 





HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


c. J. HOY, conference manager. 
MARY CILLUFFO, assistant for conference ar- 
rangements. 
RUTH WARNCKE, deputy executive director and 
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Headqrerters Staff 


director, Divisional Services Department. 

ELAINS MITCHELL, administrative assistant and 
secretary to Miss Warncke. 

MRS. PATRICIA GOLDIE, administrative assistart 
for divisional publications. 

PHYLIIS MAGGEROLI, special assistant for pro- 
grams. 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive directer 
and director, Office Services Department. 

H. DEAN CORNELL, personnel manager. 

CARL >. SWANSON, purchasing manager. 

LEROY J. GAERTNER, comptroller and director, 

Fiscal Services Department. 

MRS. MARGARET F. BLANKLEY, supervisor, Mem- 
bership and Subscription Records, and edi- 
toz. Membership Directory. 

RAYEEOND GRANBERG, supervisor, Data Process- 
ing 

IRMAINE KRETTEK, associate executive director 
and director, ALA Washington Office. 
MRS, PAULINE J. LOVE, director, ALA Fublishing 

Department. 

Cirecto:, ALA Information Department—to be 
appoznted. 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES 
Adult Services Division 


ELEANIR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Readıng for an Age of Change Program 
MRS. MARIAN E. HAWES, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Heltimore, editor. 
Emeriean Association of School Librarians 


LU OUDA VINSON, executive secretary. 

LALEA DELL JUSTIN, assistant executive secre- 
tazy, National Education Association head- 
cuarters, Room 314, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Telephone: Area 
Code 202-234-4848. 


Kncpp School Libraries Project 
PECGY SULLIVAN, director 


American Association of State Libraries 
=LEANDR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Amerizan Library Trustee Association 
EDWAED G. STRABLE, executive secretary. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


GEORGE M. BAILEY, executive secretary. 
MEE. MARY FALVEY, publications officez. 


Choice 
100 Riverview Center, Middletown, Conn. 


96457. Telephone: Area Code 203-347-6933. 
PETER M. DOIRON, editor. 
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CLIFFORD FULTON, manager, advertising, pro- 
motion, and production. 


Junior College Library Information Center 
Project 


Director—to be appointed. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Children’s Services Division 


RUTH TARBOX, executive secretary. 
Professional assistant—to be appointed. 


Information Science and Automation Division 
DON S. CULBERTSON, executive secretary. 


Library Administration Division 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 
Professional assistant—to be appointed. 


Library Education Division 
AGNES REAGAN, executive secretary. 


Public Library Association 
ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Reference Services Division 
EDWARD G. STRABLE, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 


National Union Catalog Project 
RUTH C. EISENHART, editor. 


Young Adult Services Division 


RUTH TARBOX, executive secretary. 
Professional assistant-—-to be appointed. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
ALA Bulletin 
Editor, to be appointed. 
MRS. MILDRED GESHWILER, acting editor. 
C. J: HOY, advertising manager. 
CAROL A. ERICKSON, publications assistant. 


Headquarters Library 
RUTH M. WHITE, librarian. 
CELESTE LAVELLI, assistant librarian. 


Intellectual Freedom Office 
Director—to be appointed. 


International Relations Office-——Washington 
1420 N St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20005. Tele- 
phone: Area Code 202-387-1822. 

RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, director 


™ 


Agency for International Development Project 
DAVID G. DONOVAN, project officer. 
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JULIANE M. HEYMAN, assistant project officer. 


ALA International Relations Office—Chicago 
DAVID HOFFMAN, assistant director. 


University of Algiers Project 
JOHN URQUIDE, cataloger. 


University of Dethi Project 
GEORGE $. BOND, advisor. 


Office for Library Education 


LESTER E. ASHEIM, director, 
AGNES REAGAN, assistant director. 


Membership Promotion Office 


Membership promotion assistant— 
to be appointed. 


Public Relations Office 
Public relations manager-——CURTIS E. SWANSON. 


Office for Recruitment 


Director—to be appointed. 
Professional assistant—to be appointed. 


Office for Research and Development 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 
MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG—research analyst. 
DAVID O. LANE, director, Acquisitions Study. 


Library Technology Program 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 

RICHARD LUCE, grants program specialist. 

WILLIAM P. COLE, editor, Library Technology 
Reports. 

MRS. NANCY KNIGHT, assistant editor, Library 
Technology Reports. 

EDWARD M. JOHNSON, technical editor. 


Officers of the Council, 1967—68 


President-—-FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Ag- 
ricultural Library, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 20250 

First Vice-President and President-Elect—RrocEr 
H. MCDONOUGH, New Jersey State Library, 
State Department of Education, Trenton 
08625 

Second Vice-President—-mMRS. CARMA LEIGH, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento 95809 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


Council 


ROBERT J. SHAW, technical information special- 
ist. 
MRS. MARJORIE WEISSMAN, general editor. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 

MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director and secretary to 
the Editorial Committee. 
MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 
JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 
MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 

director (Subscription Books Bulletin). 

PAULINE CIANCIOLO, assistant to the director. 
VLADIMER REICHL, production manager. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
EDNA V. VANEK, editor 
ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, assistant editor. 
BARBARA JOYCE DUREE, editor, young adult 
books. 
MRS, SALLY C. ESTES, reviewer, young adult 
books. 
HELEN E. KINSEY, editor, children’s books. 
MRS. RUTH P., BULL, reviewer, children’s 
books. 
MRS. MARY SIMONS, 
books. 
MRS. MARGUERITE KETTERING, reviewer, adult 
books. 
HELEN AMES MCGREGGOR, reviewer, adult 
books. 
MRS. ESTHER POTTS, reviewer, adult books. 


reviewer, children’s 


ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Hotel Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20003. Telephone: Area 202-547-4440 
GERMAINE KRETTEK, director. 
EILEEN D. COOKE, assistant director. 
Assistant director—to be appointed. 
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COUNCILORS 


See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 
year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of office. The Council year begins at the 
end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


ALLEN, EMIL W., JR, New Hampshire State L., 
Concord 03302 (1969). 

ANDERSON, JOHN F., Tucson, Ariz. P.L. 85701 
(1970) 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., Graduate School of Li- 
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rary Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
©6822 11968). 

BAEER, NRS. AUGUSTA, New York P.L. 10019 
(1968). 

BENDIX, ÞOROTHY, Graduate School of Labrary 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil- 
edelph:a 19104 (1969). 

BEVIS, DOROTHY, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
cf Washington, Seattle 98105 (1968). 

BLaCK, EALPH E., Div. of Library Education, 
New York State Univ. College, Geneseo 14454 
“1969). 

BLACKBURN, ROBERT H., Univ. of Toronto L 
(19717. 

BRODERICK, DOROTHY M., School of Librazy Sct 
ance, ase Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
414106 (1968). 

BUDINGT@N, WILLIAM s., John Crerar L, Chi- 
sago 60616 (1971). 

CEENEY, MRS. FRANCES NEEL, Library School, 
Georga Peabody College for Teachers, Nask- 
ville, Tenn. 37203 (1968). 

CLARK, EHETA ADELE, Connecticut State Cept, cf 
Educetion, Hartford 06115 (1970). 

COLE, DCRIS M., School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., Univ. 13210 (1970). 

CGOK, DONALD C., Columbia Univ. Ls., New York 
10027 (1971). 

CEAWFORD, CAROLYN, School Libraries end In- 
structional Materials, Hawaii State Dept. of 
Education, Honolulu 98613 (1971). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540 (1969). 

DALTON. JACK, School of Library Service, Cov- 
lumb:a Univ., New York 10027 (1968). 

DICHAC. KENNETH F., Public Libraries, Mary- 
land State Dept. of Education, 3altimore 
21201 (1971). 

EATON, ANDREW J., Washington Univ. Ls., St. 
Louis 63130 (1971). 

EDMONES, ANNE C., Mt. Holyoke College L., 
South Hadley, Mass. 01075 (1969). 

ESTES, DAVID E., Emory Univ. L., Atlanta 30322 
(1971). 

ERY, R£Y M., Div. of Library Services and Ecu- 
cational Facilities, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202 (1969). 

GALICK MRS. V. GENEVIEVE, Div. of Library Ex- 
tension, Massachusetts State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Boston 02116 (1970). 

GOGGIN, MRS. MARGARET, Univ. of Florida Ls. 
Gairesville 32603 (1970). 

GOODRICH, MARGARET, 819 Rittiman Ed., San 
Antenio 78209 (1969). 

GRAFTON, ERNESTINE, lowa State Treveling L., 
Des Moines 50319 (1968). 

HACKER, HAROLD S., Rochester, N.Y., P-L. 14604 
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(1969). 

HAMLIN, ARTHUR T., Univ. of Cincinnati L. 45221 
(1968). 

HENNE, FRANCES, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 10027 (1969). 

HENSEL, EVELYN MILDRED, Pennsylvania State 
Univ. L., University Park 16802 (1970). 

HERON, DAVID w., Univ. of Nevada Ls., Reno 
89507 (1970). 

HITCHCOCK, JENNETTE E., Stanford, Calif., Univ. 
Ls., 94305 (1970). 

HOLMAN, WILLIAM R., Univ. of Texas Academic 
Center #15, Austin 78712 (1968). 

HOWARD, MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN, First U.S. Army 
Headquarters L., Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 
20755 (1971). 

JACKSON, EDWIN G., Hartford, Conn., P.L. 06103 
(1971). 

JACKSON, W. CARL, Pennsylvania State Univ. Ls., 
University Park 16802 (1969). 

JONES, SARAH DOWLIN, Goucher College L., 
Towson, Baltimore, Md. 21204 (1971). 

JONES, SARAH LEWIS, Georgia State Dept. of 
Education, Atlanta 30303 (1968). 

KASER, DAVID, Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, Tenn. 
37203 (1968). 

LADLEY, MRS. WINIFRED CLAIRE, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of [llinois, Urbana 
61801 (1968). 

LANG, REV. JOVIAN, Quincy, Ill., College L. 62301 
(1968). 

LEE, ROBERT E., Dept. of Librarianship, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia 66801 
(1971), 

LEES, GLADYS L., Public School Ls., Tacoma, 
Wash. 98402 (1970). 

LEVY, EVELYN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201 (1971). 

LOWRIE, JEAN ELIZABETH, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 49001 
(1971). 

LUCIOLI, CLARA E., Cleveland P.L. 44114 (1969). 
MCCLARREN, ROBERT R., North Suburban Library 
System, Morton Grove, Hl. 60053 (1970). 
MCCULLOCH, MRS. MARY K., Fairfax County P.L., 

Fairfax, Va. 22030 (1968). 

MCGUIRE, MRS. ALICE BROOKS, Casis Elementary 
School L., Austin, Tex. 78703 (1970). 

MAHAR, MARY HELEN, Library Programs and 
Facilities Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202 (1969). 

MANN, MARY LOUISE, Secondary School Ls., Met- 
ropolitan School District of Washington Town- 
ship, Indianapolis 46204 (1970). 

MANTHORNE, M. JANE, Boston P. L. 02117 (1970). 

MARTELLE, HAROLD D., JR., San Francisco P.L. 
94102 (1968). 
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MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE BETH, Tulsa, Okla., City- 
County L. System 74120 (1969). 

MARVIN, JAMES C., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, P.L. 
52401 (1968). 

MILCZEWSKI, MARION A., Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle 98105 (1970). 

MONROE, MARGARET E., Library School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706 (1970). 

moon, ERIC, Library Journal, R. R. Bowker Co., 
New York 10036 (1970). 

MORRIS, EFFIE LEE, San Francisco P.L. 94102 
(1971). 

MOULTON, DORIS H., Milwaukee P.L. 53233 
(1969). 

MULL, MARGARET M., Minneapolis P.L. 55401 
(1971). 

MUTSCHLER, HERBERT F., King County Library 
System, Seattle 98122 (1969). 

O'BRIEN, KATHERINE L., New York P.L. 10018 
(1970). 

OGILVIE, PHILIP S., North Carolina State L., Ra- 
leigh 27602 (1971). 

ORR, ROBERT M., Grosse Pointe, Mich., P.L. 
48236 (1969). 

OSTVOLD, HARALD, California Institute of Tech- 
nology L., Pasadena 91109 (1968). 

PETERS, WILLIAM T., Detroit P.L. 48202 (1971). 

PIRIE, JAMES W., Lewis and Clark College L., 
Portland, Ore. 97219 (1971). 

PLAIN, ELEANOR, Aurora, Ill., P. L. 60505 (1969). 

PURDY, G. FLINT, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit 
48202 (1970). 

REED, EMILY w., Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201 (1969). 

REID, CHARLES E., 620 West Drive, Paramus, N.J. 
07652 (1970). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln 68508 (1969). 

REYNOLDS, MICHAEL M., Indiana Univ. L., Bloom- 
ington 47403 (1970). 

ROBINSON, ALICE L., Library and Audio-Visual 
Services, Board of Education, Frederick, Md. 
21701 (1969). 

ROBINSON, RUTH ANN, West Oak Lane Branch, 
Free L. of Philadelphia 19138 (1970). 

ROVELSTAD, HOWARD, Univ. of Maryland Ls., 
College Park 20742 (1969). 

RUFSVOLD, MARGARET I., Div. of Library Science, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington 47405 (1970). 
RUSK, ALICE C., Bureau of Library Services, Balti- 

more City Public Schools 21218 (1969). 

RYBERG, H. THEODORE, Univ. of Alaska Ls., Col- 
lege 99735 (1970). 

SCHICK, FRANK L., School of Library and Infor- 
mation Science, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 53201 (1968). 

SCUDDER, ROBERT E., Free L. of Philadelphia 


19103 (1968). 

SESSA, FRANK B., Graduate School of Library 
and Information Sciences, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
15213 (1968). 

SEVERANCE, ROBERT w., U.S. Air Univ. L., Max- 
well Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala, 36112 
(1970). 

SHEPARD, MRS. MARIETTA D., Columbus Memorial 
L., Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
20006 (1969). 

SIEBERT, SARA L., Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201 (1971). 

SMOCK, MILDRED K., Council Bluffs, Iowa, P.L. 
51502 (1971). 

STEVENS, ROBERT DAVID, Univ. of Hawaii L., Hon- 
olulu 96822 (1970). 

SWEASY, MRS. J. R., Carnegie-Lawther L., Red 
Wing, Minn. 55066 (1968). 

THORTON, EILEEN, Oberlin, Ohio, College L. 
44074 (1968). 

VIGUERS, MRS. RUTH HILL, The Horn Book Maga- 
zine, 585 Boylston St., Boston 02116 (1971). 

VOIGT, MELVIN J., Univ. of California L., La Jolla 
92037 (1971). 

WAITY, MRS. GLORIA J., La Follette Senior High 
School L., Madison, Wis. 53704 (1969). 

WALLACE, JAMES 0., San Antonio College L. 
78212 (1971). 

WELCH, HELEN M., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61801 (1968). 

WIESE, M. BERNICE, Library Services, Public 
Schools, Baltimore 21218 (1968). 

YAST, HELEN T., American Hospital Assoc. L., 
840 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 60611 (1971). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter 
is entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take represen- 
tation through a regional chapter. In such case, 
the regional chapter shall elect one representa- 
tive from each state or provincial chapter within 
the regional chapter. 


Alabama Library Association—MRS. JIMMIE M. 
MCWHORTER, 306 Brawood Dr., Spring Hill 
Station, Mobile 36608 (serving as interim 
Councilor until election is held). 

Alaska Library Association—-ELIZABETH CARROLL, 
Alaska Methodist Univ. L., Anchorage 99504 
(1970). 

Arizona Library Association—-NELL MANUEL, 
Alhambra School District, Phoenix 85001 
(1969). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRs. KARL NEAL, 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 
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72201 (1969). 

British Columbia Library Association—ssaMUEL 
FOTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Britisn Columbia, Vancouver 8 (1968). 

California Library Association—VIRGINIA L, ROSS, 
San ‘Mateo Free L., Belmont, Calif. 94002 
(1971). 

Colorad> Library Association-~—MRS. MARGARET 
c. REID, Pikes Peak Regional L., Colorado 
Springs 80902 (1971). 

Connecticut Library Association—WILLIaM J. VAN 
BEYNUM, Russell L., Middletown 06457 (1969). 

Delaware Library Association——-CHRISTOPHER B. 
DEVAN, Wilmington Institute Free L. 19801 
(196¢). 

District of Columbia Library Association—ver- 
NER W. CLAPP, 4 W. Irving St., Chevy Chase, 
Md. 20015 (1968). 

Florida Library Association—MRS. ELIZABETH B. 
MANY, P.O. Box 637, Seffner 33584 (1971). 

Ceorgie Library Association-—VIRGINIA MCJEN- 
KIN, Fulton County Board of Education, At- 
lanta. 30315 (serving as interim Councilor un- 
til el=ction is held). ` 

Hawaii Library Association—-JAMES R. HUNT, 
289 Ulua St., Honolulu 96821 (1970). 

Idaho ‘Library Association—-ROBERT R. BRUCE, 
Twin Falls P.L. 83301 (1971). 

Ulinois Library Association—-WILLIAM W. BRYAN, 
Peor.a P.L. 61602 (1969). 

Indians. Library Association—-HAROLD J. SANDER, 
Indienapolis P.L. 46204 (1969). 

Iowa Library Association—MRs. JULIA BARTLING, 
State Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa City 52240 
(1962). 

Kansas Library Association—-MARGARET GATES, 
Manaattan P.L. 66502 (1970). 

Kentucky Library Association—sHERWOOD KIRK, 
Box 537, Dept. of Libraries, Frankiort 40€01 
(1971). 

Louisiena Library Association—THEODORE N. 
MCMBULLAN, Louisiana State Univ. L., Baton 
Rouge 70803 (1970). 

Waine Library Association—-RICHARD B. HAR- 
WEL, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick 04011 
(1970). 

Maryland Library Association—mrs. ELIZABETH 
ABOLIN, Prince George’s County Memorial L., 
Hyaztsville 20782 (1971). 

Massazhusetts Library Association—LAWRENCE E. 
WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton 01060 
(1949). 

Michigan Library Association——~ROBERT W. ARM- 
STRONG, Detroit P.L. 48202 (1968). 

Minnesota Library Association—~MRS. ASATHA L. 
KLEN, St. Paul P.L. 55102 (1970). 

Mississippi Library Association—MRS, AUGUSTA 
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B. RICHARDSON, North East Regional L., Corinth 
38834 (1970). 

Missouri Library Association—M. GENE MARTIN, 
Cape Girardeau P.L. 63701 (1969). 

Montana Library Association—MRSs. CLARE M. 
SMITH, Carnegie P.L., Miles City 59301 (1969). 

Nebraska Library Association—EDWARD G. NEW- 
MAN, Omaha P.L. 68102 (serving as interim 
councilor until election is held). 

Nevada Library Association—MRS. LYDIA MAL- 
coLM, Henderson District P.L., Henderson 
89015 (1967). 

New Hampshire Library Association—mrs. LOIS 
R. MARKEY, Concord P.L. 03301 (1970). 

New Jersey Library Association—wILLIAM 
ROEHRENBECK, Jersey City P.L. 07302 (1971). 

New Mexico Library Association—pAVID OTIS 
KELLEY, Univ. of New Mexico L., Albuquerque 
87106 (1968). 

New York Library Association—HAROLD W. 
TUCKER, Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica 11432 
(1967). 

North Carolina Library Association—CcoRA PAUL 
BOMAR, School Library Services, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh 27601 (1967). 

North Dakota Library Association—JoNATHON 
EATON, Minot P.L. 58701 (1970). 

Ohio Library Association—JESsE H. SHERA, 
School of Library Science, Case Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland 44106 (1968). 

Oklahoma Library Association—mnrs. 
STEVENS, Ponca City P.L. 74601 (1968). 

Ontario Library Association—LEONARD H. FREI- 
SER, Board of Education, 155 College St., 
Toronto 2B (1970). 

Oregon Library Association—ELIZABETH FINDLY, 
Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene 97403 (1969). 
Pennsylvania Library Association—JOHN F. HAR- 
VEY, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 

19104 (1968). 

Rhode Island Library Association-—JEWEL DRICK- 
AMER, Dept. of State Library Service, Provi- 
dence 02908 (1969). 

South Carolina Library Association—mrs. MAR- 
GUERITE C. THOMPSON, 319 S. Irby St., Florence 
29501 (1968). 

South Dakota Library Association--KILBOURN L. 
JANECEK, South Dakota State Univ. L., Brook- 
ings 57006 (1971). 

Tennessee Library Association—EUGENIA MAUL- 
DIN, Dept. of Library Service, Univ. of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 37916 (1969). 

Texas Library Association—aNN HORNAK, Hous- 
ton P.L. 77002 (1971). 

Utah Library Association—a. TOM CHALLIS, Col- 
lege of Southern Utah, Cedar City 84720 
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(1969). 

Vermont Library Association—mrs. ELENA HOR- 
ron, Vermont Free Public Library Service, 
Montpelier 05602 (1969). 

Virginia Library Association—LELIA B. SAUNDERS, 
Arlington County Dept. of Ls., 1015 N. Quincy 
St., Arlington 22201 (1968). 

Washington Library Association—pDORIS E. ROB- 
ERTS, Richland P.L. 99352 (1967). 

West Virginia Library Association—JOHN E. 
scoTT, West Virginia State College L., In- 
stitute 25112 (1967). 

Wisconsin Library Association—FORREST L. 
MILLS, Racine P.L. 53403 (1968). 

Wyoming Library Association—-JOHN ANDREW 
FISHER, Wyoming State L., Cheyenne 82001 
(1969). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the Coun- 
cil for the year of their presidencies, and the 
presidents-elect are their alternates, according 
to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2{c). For 
presidents of divisions, see pages 118]--1213. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as 
provided by the Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 1; Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article 
HI, Section 2(c). The Executive Director is 
without vote, and the presiding officers of the 
Council may vote only in case of a tie. For a 
list of the Executive Board members, see page 
1159, 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(c). 


BRYAN, JAMES E., Newark P.L. 07101. 

CASTAGNA, EDWIN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 3545 Marie Dr., Baton 
Rouge, La. 70806. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61801 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Centerlawn P.O. Box 706, 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823, 

GAVER, MARY V., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
08903. 

GRAHAM, 
40203. 


CLARENCE R, Louisville Free P.L. 
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GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia 
19103. 

LORD, MILTON E„ Boston P.L., P.O. Box 286, 
02117. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT W., Library School, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 55414. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont, 
Mass. 02178. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., 1579 Mt. Eagle Pl, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22302. 
MORTON, MRS, FLORRINELL F., Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 70803. 
MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress 20540. 
MUNN, RALPH, 5445 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 
15217. 

POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ, L., Durham, 
N.C. 27706. 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., Hacienda Carmel, Carmel, 
Calif. 93924, 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 37919. 
SHAW, RALPH R, Graduate School of Library 
Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 96822. 
SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, P.O. Box 167, 
Anthony, Fla. 32617. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 48202. 

VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati 45215. 

VOSPER, ROBERT, Univ. of Calif. Research L., Los 
Angeles 90024. 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor 48104. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary St., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor as provided in Bylaw Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(d). 


American Association of Law Libraries—rrep- 
ERIC D. DONNELLY, JR., Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 60305 
(1969). 

American Documentation Institute—rIcHARD S. 
ANGELL, Technical Processes Research Office, 
Library of Congress 20540 (1968). 

American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion—-WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, I1, 45 Broadway, 
New York 10006 (1968). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ROBERT GORDON COLLIER, Chicago Theological 
Seminary 60637 (1969). 

Association of American Library Schools—wa.- 
LACE J. BONK, Dept. of Library Science, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 (1970). 

Association of Research Libraries—JAMES E. 
SKIPPER, 1755 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
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Warkington, D.C. 20036 (1969). 

CanaGen Library Association—PIERRE MATTE, 
Puklic Library Service, Dept. of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Quebec City (1970). 

Catho.i2 Library Association—BROTHEE A. F. 
THOAS, Iona College L., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10892 (serving as interim Councilcr until 
election is held). 

Secieded de Bibliotecarios de Puerto Rico— 
SISTER JOSEPH PATRICE, Valdes L., ‘Catholic 
Unv of Puerto Rico, Ponce 00731 (1971). 

Medical Library Association—RALPH T. ESTER- 
outst, 1420 N St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
2005 (1969). 

Music Library Association—DONALD W. KRUM- 
ME, Newberry L., 60 W. Walton St., Chicago 
60€1L) (1968). 

"heaz Library Association—MRS. MARGUERITE 
LOWC MCANENY, William Seymour Theatre 
Colection, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, 
N.Z. 08540 (1969). 


Courr‘lors without Privilege of Vote 
Accozcing to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d). chairman of ALA committees are mem- 
bers of Council without privilege of vote. For 
snaimeen of ALA committees, see pages 1167- 
1176 


Spec.al Council Committees, 1967—68 
See ALA Committees in this issue. eee 
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WHY 
HASN’T 
SOMEONE 
DONE 

IT 
BEFORE? 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW PLAN FOR 
PERIODICAL 
BINDING 


Periodical Binding Service is the plan where- 
by American Bindery, Inc. at its own expense 
subscribes for magazines on behalf of your 
library. The Bindery will store the magazines 
as they are published, in unused condition 
until each magazine volume is complete. 
Then American binds the stored issues into 
Class A Library Bindings and delivers them 
as a completed volume to the library. 


How Does This Benefit You? 
No missing issues to order 
No mutilation of issues 
No bindery preparation costs 
60 days faster delivery from bindery 


Bindery costs qualify for 
Federal assistance funds. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE... 


oea oe Pe ee al 


AMERICAN 
BINDERY. INC. 


914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 


Librarian 
Library Name 
Address 

City, State 
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For Joint Committees, see page 1176. For divi- 
sion Joint Committees, see page 1178. - 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends with the adjournment of the 
annual conference and change of officers, 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Association and to develop and formulate stan- 
dards of education for librarianship for the 
approval of the Council. 

ESTHER L., STALLMAN, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Texas, Austin 78712 
(1969), chairman; H. GORDON BECHANAN 
(1970) ; SISTER PETER CLAVER, O.P. (1972) ; ROB- 
ERT E, LEE (1972); MARGARET E. MONROE 
(1970); SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN (1968); KENNETH 
E. VANCE (1971). ALA staff liaison, LESTER E. 
ASHEIM. 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To consider relationships between the ALA and 
the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appro- 
priate units within the two organizations. 

FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Agricultural 
Library, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250 (1968), chairman; DAVID H. 
CLIFT (ex officio) ; GERALDINE FERRING (1969); 
ROBERT D. FRANKLIN (1969); KATHERINE LORD 
O'BRIEN (1968) ; EILEEN THORNTON (1969); MRS. 
BETTY TORRICELLI (1968). 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(a). 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, New Jersey State L. 
State Dept. of Education, Trenton 08625, chair- 
man; JOHN F. ANDERSON (LAD); MARTHA BOAZ 
(LED); ROBERT S. BRAY (AHIL); MARGARET C. 
BROWN (RTSD); MARIE A. pavis (ASD); mrs. 
MAE J. DURHAM (CSD); JOHN A. FISHER (ASL) ; 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER (AASL); DAVID KASER 
(ACRL); sutra tosinskr (YASD); ROBERT J. 
MORGAN (ALTA); RICHARD H. PERRINE (RSD); 
RUSSELL SHANK (ISAD); WILLARD O. YOUNGS 
(PLA). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 








COMMITTEES 





* AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
To study and promote the use of all media and 


~ materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 


related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

JOHN H. MORIARTY, Purdue Univ. Ls., Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 47907 (1969), chairman; HARRIETT 
GENUNG (1968); HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (1969); 
FRANCES HATFIELD (1968); EDWARD HEILICER 
(1968); MRS. BERTHA NORTHERN (1969); PAUL 
R. WENDT (1968). ALA staff liaison, RUTH 
WARNCKE, 


ACRL Audio-Visual Committee 


ALBERT P. MARSHALL, Lincoln Univ. L., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 65101 (1969), chairman*; HARRY BACH 
(1969); MRS. THELMA C. BIRD (1968); ROBERT N. 
BROADUS (1969) ; MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN (1958) ; 
RALPH $. EMERICK (1968); WOLFGANG M. FREITAG 
(1969); HARRIETT GENUNG (1969); PEARCE Ss. 
GROVE (1968); SISTER JAMES ELLEN HUFF (1959); 
PHYLLIS E. JAYNES (1968); JOHN H. MORIARTY 
(1968) ; WENDELL W. simons (1969). 

[*chairman for 1968, member 1968-69] 


ASD Audio-Visual Committee 

VIOLET MYER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201, chairman; CATHERINE BEAL} LEILA HEASLEY; 
DOROTHY N. LYNCH; MRS. MASHA R. PORTE. 
CSD Audio-Visual Committee 


To be appointed 


PLA Audio-Visual Committee 


HERSCHEL V. ANDERSON, North Carolina State L., 
Raleigh 27602, chairman; JOAN CLARK; DOROTHY L. 
DAY; MARGARET MARY MCGUIRE; EUGENE L. MITTEL- 
GLUCK; WILLIAM T, PETERS} ELLEN L. WALSH. 


Audio-Visual Reader Subcommittee 
VIOLET MYER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201, chairman; DORIS BAGINSKI; HAROLD HANSON; 
AVERILL JORDAN; RICHARD PARENT, 
Audio-Visual Task Force Committee (ad hoc) 
C. WALTER STONE, Univ. of Pittsburgh 15213, chair- 
man. 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin Film 
Review Subcommittee 
MRS. ESME J. DICK; VIOLET F. MYER; WILLIAM T. 
PETERS; MRS. MASHA R. PORTE. 
Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week Pro- 
gram, 1 Park Ave., New York 10016, chairman; 
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A-ulio-¥Visual Committee 


MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; MRS. HELGA H. EASON; 32. 
| KATHLEEN MOLZ; ALICE NORTON; MRS. ANNE J. 
RITHTER; MRS. SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MRS, ELEANOR T. 
SNITH. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 

WILLIAM J. SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 
53d St, New York 10018, chairman; WARY cC. 
HATCH; LODA HOPKINS; GERALD D. MCDONALD; ALICE 
OW=N; ROBERT SHEEHAN. 


Noon-Hour Film Showings (for Kansas City 
Conference) 

MRS. BERTHA NORTHERN, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
64106; cthers to be appointed. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 


T> be zesponsible for recommendations on all 
po_icies relating to awards to be made cr spon- 
seared hy ALA. The committee shall review 
p2riodically the appropriateness of existing 
awards and shall make recommendations wich 
respect to all new awards proposed. The com- 
mittee shall coordinate the work. of juries ap- 
pointed to select recipients of general ALA 
awards, arrange for the presentation af these 
awards, and coordinate the awards programs bf 
tke varzous ALA divisions. 

PHILIP $. OGILVIE, North Carolina State L., P.D. 
Box 2€89, Raleigh 27602 (1968), chairman; 
ROBERT F., DELZELL (1969); RICE ESTES (1969° ; 
SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, O.P. (1968); MRS. ALICE 
BIDOKS MCGUIRE (1968); RICHARD C. QUICK 
(1968) . SPENCER c. SHAW (1968). ALA steff 
liaison, MRS. JUDITH F, KRUG. 

Information on all ALA awards, citations, and 
scholarships, including those administerec by di- 
v.sions, will be found in the article, “Announcing 
the 196 ALA Awards, Citations, and Scholar- 
ships,” in this issue. 


ALA CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


Te plar for the Association’s 100th anniversary. 
= FRANX B. SESSA, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Pittsburgh, chairman; JOHN 
ANDERSON; JUNE E. BAYLESS; SARA I. FENWICK} 
MES. GRACE T. STEVENSON; F. WILLIAM SUMMERS; 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. ALA staff liaison, DAVID 
H. CLIFT. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ALA 
CHAPTER RELATIONSHIPS 


To work toward closer relationships between 
ALA aad its chapters in order to bring about 
improvement in joint efforts to improve and 
Eromots library service through increased ef- 
fectiveress of programming and operat:ons. 
JOH? F. ANDERSON, Tucson P.L. 85701, chair- 
man; MARIE A. DAVID; H. G. JOHNSTON; MRS. 
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ELIZABETH B. MANN; CHARLES E. REID; VIRGINIA 
L. ROSS; HEARTSILL H. YOUNG. ALA staff liaison, 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program 
meetings of divisions, sections, round tables, 
and committees, together with the general ses- 
sions, presents an integrated conference pro- 
gram with a minimum of duplication. Consists 
of the president, the first vice-president, the 
presidents of divisions, and the executive direc- 
tor, together with such other members as the 
committee may wish to add. 

FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Agricultural 
L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250, chairman; DAVID H. CLIFT; ROGER H. MC- 
DONOUGH; CAROLYN WHITENACK (AASL); JAMES 
HUMPHRY II (ACRL) ; Mary A. WALSH (AHIL); 
DONALD E. BONJOUR (ALTA); MRS. LILLIAN 
MOORE BRADSHAW (ASD); ESTELLENE P. WALKER 
(ASL); MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (CSD); W. CARL 
yackson (ISAD); EILEEN THORNTON (LAD); 
ROSE L. VORMELKER (LED); HELEN E. FRY 
(PLA); DAVID R. WATKINS (RSD); DAVID c. 
WEBER (RTSD); mary L. woopwortH (YASD). 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions 
of Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L. 60602 (1968), 
chairman; SARAH DOWLIN JONES (1968); wiL- 
LIAM D. MURPHY (1969); MISS FREDDY SCHADER 
(1969); EDWARD F. sintz (1968). ALA staff 
liaison, MRS, MIRIAM L. HORNBACK. 


COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT ISSUES 


To consider all matters relating to copyright 
that affect libraries and the public interest, in- 
cluding photocopying, as the committee may 
decide, and make policy and action recommen- 
dations to the ALA Executive Board and the 
ALA Council. 

CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., New 
York 10003, chairman; JOSEPH BECKER; FATHER 
BRENDAN C. CONNOLLY, S.J.j LUTHER H. EVANS; 
MISS ROY LAND; VIVIAN MADDOX; DEAN STALL- 
incs. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 


To consist of an uneven number of members 
totalling no more than eleven, carrying broad 
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responsibility for representing the interests of 
ALA in the economic opportunity programs and 
for facilitating and encouraging participation 
of libraries in the various activities being con- 
ducted under these programs. 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark P.L. 07101, chair- 
man; MEREDITH BLOSS; CORA PAUL BOMAR; 
BLANCHE COLLINS; MRS. DOROTHY S. MCALLISTER; 
RICHARD B. MOSES; ROBERT E. MUNN; KATHERINE 
L. O'BRIEN; JANE L. POPE} WALLACE VAN JACK- 
SON; MRS. SARA H. WHEELER. ALA staff liaison, 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


To consist of five members of the Association 
who are not employees thereof to advise the 
Publishing Board upon materials for publica- 
tion. 

MRS, FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, School of 
Education, Univ. of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 27412 (1969), chairman; WESLEY C. SIM- 
ONTON (1969); ROLLAND E. STEVENS (1968); 
NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1969); DONALD E. WRIGHT 
(1968). MRS, PAULINE J. LOVE, secretary. 


Subcommittee on “Books for Junior Colleges” 


DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., chairman; WARD BLANCHARD; SISTER 
M. CLAUDA, LH.M.; E. WALFRED ERICKSON; HELEN 
PARAGAMIAN; JAMES W. PIRIE; NORMAN E. TANIS. 


Subcommittee on New Lists for 
School Libraries 


JOHN ROWELL, School of Library Science, Case 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, chairman; ELEA- 
NOR AHLERS; LEILA D. DOYLE; MRS. MARY FRANCES 
KENNON JOHNSON; DOROTHY MCGINNISS; NETTIE B. 
TAYLOR; MRS. DELLA THOMAS. 


Subcommittee on the Reviewing of Nonprint 
Material in “The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin” 


MARGARET I, RUFSVOLD, Graduate Library School, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, chairman; ELEANORA 
ALEXANDER; MRS. LOUISE BENNETT; RALPH S. EMER- 
ICK; PATRICIA FOSTER; HARRIETT GENUNG; MRS. ELOISE 
T. JONES. 


Subcommittee on Revision of “ALA Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards” 


PAULINE A. SEELEY, Denver P.L., chairman; VIR- 
GINIA DREWRY; DORALYN J. HICKEY; FRANCES LUBO- 
VITZ: CLAIRIBEL SOMMERVILLE. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article HI, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. 
RALPH A. VAN HANDEL, Gary, Ind., P.L. 46402, 
chairman; ALEX LADENSON; LENNART E. OLUND. 
ALA staff liaison, L. J. GAERTNER, 


Committees / Intellectual Freedom 


COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM 
OF ACCESS TO LIBRARIES 


To review action taken by the Association in 
the execution of its expressed intention to “con- 
tinue to promote freedom of access to libraries 
for all people,” “using every means at its dis- 
posal...” (ALA Council: Minutes, 1964 Mid- 
winter Meeting, p. 4, 7, Exhibit 2, p. 8.) and 
to make recommendations to the Executive 
Board and Council. 

KEITH DOMS, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh 15213, 
chairman; MRS. DOROTHY D. CORRIGAN; HOYT R. 
GALVIN; RICHARD HARWELL; NELL MANUEL; ROB- 
ERT ROHLF; HOWARD M. ROWE; JOHN E. SCOTT. 


*COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION IN THE USE 
OF LIBRARIES 


To review on a continuing basis activities within 
ALA on instruction in the use of libraries and 
to coordinate them with the activities of other 
agencies; to recommend activities to the ap- 
propriate units of ALA and to encourage their 
implementation; to coordinate these activities 
within the Association; to conduct studies or 
promote research of more than divisional con- 
cern; and to act as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on significant programs of instruction. 

HELEN BROWN, Wellesley College L., Mass. 
02181, chairman; members to be appointed. ALA 
staff liaison, EDWARD G. STRABLE. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

Publication—Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, bimonthly, edited by LEROY C. MERRITT, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene. Subscription price $3 per year. 

ERVIN J. GAINES, Minneapolis P.L. 55401 
(1968), chairman; ALEX P. ALLAIN (1968); 
MRS. GEORGIA R. COLE (1968); HOMER L. 
FLETCHER (1968); MRS. MARY ANN HANNA 
(1968); EDWIN G. JACKSON (1969); MRS. VIR- 
GINIA LACY JONES (1969) ; EVELYN LEVY (1968) ; 
ROBERT H. MULLER (1969); EILEEN F. NOONAN 
(1968); ELI MARTIN OBOLER (1969). ALA staff 
liaison, PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI. 


ALTA Subcommittee 


KENNETH NEBENZAHL, 135 Crescent Ave., Glencoe, 
Ill. 60022, chairman; R. PAUL BARTOLINI (1969); 
ABE BELSKY (1969); mms. JAMES FULTON (1968); 
MRS, THELMA E. HAUSSMAN (1969); MRS. J. BARTLETT 
HYDORN (1968); MRS. LEONTYNE B. KING (1968); 
EDWARD LOCKE (1969); WALTER NEUSTADT, JR. 
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Intellectual Freedom Committee 


(1968) ¢ MRS. KATHLEEN OXNER (1968); MRS. SOPHIE 
SILBERBIRG (1968); PEGGY JEAN STEDMAN (1969); 
MES. DCROTHY STRICKLAND (1968); MRS. BIARJORIE 
L. TAYLOR (1969). 


*{MITERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
tais and other countries; to encourage and facil- 
itate tte use of library and bibliographic teeh- 
riques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist în the exchange of professional informa- 
tion, ideas, and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of other 
units af the Association within this field. 

MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle 98105 (1968), chairman; JAMES E. 
BRYAN (1969); EMERSON GREENAWAY (196°); 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND (1968); ALBERTA LETTS 
°1969) ; ROBERT VOSPER (1969). ALA staff kai- 
SON, RaLPH T. ESTERQUEST. 


AASL International Relations Committee 


JEAN E. LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship. Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 49001, chairman; MARY 
J.GAVEE; HELEN R. SATTLEY; M, BERNICE WIESE; JCHN 
> WRICHT, 


Adviscry Committee for the University o7 
Brasil.a Library Development Project 


CHAELES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., Wash- 
ington Square, New York, chairman; DAVID H. 
CLIFT; MORRIS GELFAND; NEAL HARLOW; MARION A. 
MILCZEWSKI, 


Advisery Committee for the University of 
Delhi Library Project 
LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker L., Harvard Graduate 


School of Business Administration, Cambridge, 
Mass., chairman; JACK DALTON; ALBERTA LETTS. 


ACRL International Relations Committee 

THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 
66044 (1969), chairman; LeMOYNE W. ANDEESON 
11968. ; PAUL BIXLER (1969); J. RICHARD BLANCHARD 
119687; ARTHUR T. HAMLIN (1969). 


AHIL International Relations Comniittee 


MRS, ELIZABETH M. BAKER, 3440 Avalon Rd., Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 44120, chairman; VIRGINIA F. LUDLOW; 
MRS. TUNE S$. SMITH; others to be appointed. 


ASL Internationa] Relations Committee 


F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, Florida State L., Talla- 
hassee, 32304, chairman; MRS, FREDA W. HATTEN; 
IONE 4. NELSON. 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


ANTE PELLOWSKI, UNICEF, 33] 38th St., New York 
10016 (1969), chairman; SARA FENWICx (1969); 
VIRGIFIA HAVILAND (consultant) ; MAXINE LA BOZJNTY 
(1969) ; ELIZABETH NESBITT (1969). 
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Panel on Unesco 


JOHN G. LORENZ, Library of Congress 20540 (1968), 
chairman; SCOTT ADAMS (1968); JAMES E. BRYAN 
(1969) ; VERNER W. CLAPP (1968); JOHN W. CRONIN 
(1968); J. PERIAM DANTON (1968); RICHARD L. 
DARLING (1968); RALPH T. ESTERQUEST; SARA I, FEN- 
wick (1968); JOHN c. FRANTZ (1968); HOYT R. 
GALVIN (1968); MORRIS A. GELFAND (1968) ; VIRGINIA 
HAVILAND (1968); DONALD J. JAY (1968); ALBERTA 
LETTS (1969) ; IRVING LIEBERMAN (1968) ; STEPHEN A. 
MCCARTHY (1968); MARION A. MILCZEWSKI (1968) ; 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1968); NASSER SHARIFY 
(1968); MARIETTA D. SHEPARD (1968); JAMES E. 
SKIPPER (1968) ; HAROLD SPIVACKE (1968); RAYNARD 
C. SWANK; MELVIN J. VOIGT (1968) ; ROBERT VOSPER 
(1969) ; DAVID WILDER (1968). 


Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD) 


EILEEN BURGESS, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201 (1969), chairman; RALPH WEBB (1969). 


PLA AFLS European Subsection International 
Committee 

{THERESA TABORSKY, Box 721, 513th CSPG, APO 
New York 09127, chairman; J. ADAMCZIK; MARY C. 
BAKER; ANN E. BRAXTON; MARY L. HARRINGTON; 
HELEN NELSON; INGJERD O. OMDAHL; MARY RAN- 
DOLPH; CAROLE C. SPAHN; LUCY T. VASH; MARY VO- 
CELLE, 


Special Committee to Aid Italian Libraries 

ARTHUR HAMLIN, Univ. of Cincinnati 45221, chair- 
man; PAUL BANKS; DOUGLAS BRYANT; VERNER CLAPP} 
EDWARD FREEHAFER; RICHARD LOGSDON; JOHN LORENZ} 
JAMES MACK; ANNE V. MARINELLI; EUGENE POWER; 
JAMES SKIPPER; HAROLD TRIBOLET; ROBERT VOSPER} 
LEO WEINS. 


Subcommittee for Liaison with Japanese 
Libraries 

DOUGLAS BRYANT, Harvard Univ, chairman; 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN; MR. YUKIHISA SUZUKI; RAY- 
NARD C. SWANK; WARREN TSUNEISHI. 


*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Association’s 
total legislative program on all levels—federal, 
state, and local—and to recommend general pol- 
icy on all legislative matters, 

To set up, in cooperation with ALA divisions, 
subcommittees to study specific legislative needs 
for definite areas such as schools, colleges and 
universities, institutions, etc. In order to pro- 
vide close coordination between the subcommit- 
tees and the parent committee, it is suggested 
that the chairman of each subcommittee sit with, 
but not necessarily be a member of, the ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

To consider all matters involving federal leg- 
islative or governmental action which affect li- 
braries and librarians; to recommend legisla- 
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tion and take steps to secure favorable action 
on approved measures; to protest any unde- 
sirable legislation bearing on libraries intro- 
duced in the Congress; to seek rulings and in- 
terpretations of federal laws and regulations 
which affect libraries; and to represent the 
ALA before the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal government. 

EDMON Low, State Univ. of Oklahoma, Still- 
water 74075 (1968), chairman; EDWIN CAS- 
TAGNA (1968); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1969); 
BENJAMIN E. POWELL (1969); CHARLES E. REID 
(1969); MRS. SARA K, SRYGLEY (1968); NETTIE 
B. TAYLOR (1968). ALA staff liaison, GERMAINE 
KRETTEK, 


AASL Legislation Committee 


FRANCES S. HATFIELD, Broward County Public 
Schools, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33315 (1969), chair- 
man; RAYMOND GUSTAVE ERBES, JR. (1969); MRS. 
MAURINE S. HARDIN (1969); SARAH L. JONES (1968); 
MRS. BERNICE YESNER (1969); ROBERTA E. YOUNG 
(1968). 


ACRL Committee on Legislation 


JOHN H. MORIARTY, Purdue Univ. Ls., Lafayette, 
Ind. 47907 (1969), chairman; HARRIET GENUNG 
(1969) ; ROBERT A. COLTER (1969); RALPH E. MCCOY 
(1968); KENNETH E. TOOMBS (1968). 


AHIL Committee on Legislation 


Chairman, to be appointed; MRS. SHIRLEY J. BEE- 
LIK (1968) ; REV. GERVASE BRINKMAN (1968); STELLA 
LOEFFLER (1968); JAMES w. MONTGOMERY (1969). 


ALTA Legislation Liaison Subcommittee 


MRS, MARGARET S. WARDEN, 208 3d Ave., N., Great 
Falls, Mont. 59401 (1968), chairman; LOUIS BRUNO 
(1968); MRS. RUTH CALDWELL (1969); BARNEY CAN- 
NON (1968); JUDGE ANTHONY J. cEFALI (1969); 
J. C. EATON, JR. (1969); RAYMOND C. FETTERLEY 
(1969) ; MRS. ANNE GRYGOTIS (1969) ; MRS. VIRGINIA 
B. HARSH (1969); MRS. SYBIL B. KELLY (1969); MRS. 
MARY KING (1968); JEROME M. LEVY (1969); J. 
MAYNARD MAGRUDER (1969); MRS. DOROTHY MCALLIS- 
TER (1969); MRS. DONNA THOMAS (1969); MRS 
NANCY C. WALLACE (1969). 


ASD Committee on Legislation 

LUCILLE NIX, Georgia State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta 30334, chairman; MRS. EDITH P. BISHOP; AN- 
DREW GEDDES; ROBERT R. MCCLARREN; FRANCES E. 
NEAL; MRS. KARL NEAL. 


ASL Committee on Legislation 


ELOISE Q. EBERT, Oregon State L., Salem 97310 
(1968), chairman; SHIRLEY BROTHER (1970); LYLE 
EBERHART (1969); MRS. BETTY FLYNN (1970); PHILIP 
S. OGILVIE (1969). 


LED Committee on Legislation 
FRANK L. SCHICK, School of Library and Informa- 





Committees / Membership 


tion Science, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 53210 
(1969), chairman; GERALD M. COBLE (1968); JACK 
DALTON (1968); RUTH M. ERSTED (1968); SISTER M. 
GIROLAMA (1969); HERBERT GOLDHOR (resource per- 
son); S. JANICE KEE (1968); MAURICE LEACH 
(1969) ; MARGARET MONROE (1968); SARAH R. REED 
(1970); MRS. MARIETTA DANIELS SHEPARD (1968); 
RAYNARD C. SWANK (1968). 


PLA Legislation Committee 

MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK, Weld County P.L. 
Greeley, Colo. 80631 (1968), chairman; HILDA MARY 
GLASER (1969); ELIZABETH B. HAGE (1968); MRS. 
ALMA S, JACOBS (1969); EDWARD C. NEWMAN (1970); 
DONALD C. POTTER (1969); RUTH P. TUBBY (1969). 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


To provide policy guidance, to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the program, and to make recom- 
mendations for the direction and emphasis as 
well as the support of the program. 

EUGENE B. JACKSON, Information Retrieval and 
Library Service, IBM Corp., Armonk, N.Y. 
10504 (1969), chairman; MRS. SUSAN ARTANDI 
(1968); pon T. Ho (1968); RALPH HOPP 
(1969); STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY (1969); RICH- 
ARD B. SEALOCK (1968), ALA staff liaison, FOR- 
REST F. CARHART, JR, 


Conservation of Library Materials Manual Ad- 
visory Committee 

HAROLD TRIBOLET, Extra Bindery Dept, R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons, Chicago, chairman; H. RICHARD 
ARCHER; PAUL N. BANKS; MARGARET C. BROWN; STEW- 
ART P. SMITH; COLTON STORM. ALA staff liaison, 
RICHARD W. LUCE. 


Subcommittee on “Status of Specifications” of 
the ALA Joint Committee on Permanent/Dur- 
able Paper 

HARRY F¥. LEWIS, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., chairman; RANDOLPH W.. CHURCH; 
ROBERT HOBBS; DANA J. PRATT. ALA staff liaison, 
FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of 
all units of the Association, and to make rec- 
ommendations concerning membership dues. 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publications Officer, Li- 
brary of Congress, general chairman (1968). 
ALA staff liaison, to be appointed. 


Executive Committee 


SARAH L. WALLACE, chairman; ROGER B. FRANCIS, 
South Bend, Ind., P.I» 46601 (1969); MRS. MINNIE 
Lou LYNCH, 404 E. Sixth Ave., Oakdale, La. 71463 
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Membership Committee 


(1558) ; MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN, Tulsa, Okla., P.L. 
74133 (T1958); FRANK B. SESSA, Graduate School of 
Library Ssience, Univ. of Pittsburgh 15213 (1969) ; 
JOSEPH SHUBERT, Ohio State L., Columbus 43215 
(1969) ; ELINOR yUNGMEYER, Oak Park, IN., Elem. 
Schools 60302 (1968). 


Regional Chairmen 


l. H. THEODORE RYBERG, Univ. of Alaska, College 
(1968)—Alaska, Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wask. 

2. »LICE J- APPELL, Long Beach, Calif., P.L. {1968) 
om Calif. 

3. MISS FREDDY scHADER, Arkansas L. Commission. 
Little Rock (1968)—Ariz., Ark., La. N.M., Okla.. 
Texas. 

4. “ARS. GETTY-JO RULE, Denver P.L. 80203 (1969) — 
Colo., Ean., Neb., Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo. 
5. RALPH H. HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota Ls., Minne- 

apolis £5455 (1969)—IIl., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis. 

6. MRS. RACHEL NELSON, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
P.L. 44118 (1969)—Ind., Mick., Ohio, W.Va. 

7. PHILIE S. OGILVIE, North Carolina State L., Ra- 
leigh 27602 (1969)—Ala., Fla., Geo., Ky., Miss. 
W.C., S.C., Tenn., Va. 

8. HOBAET F. BEROLZHEIMER, Free L. of Philadelphie 
19103 11968)—Del., Dist. of Columbia, Md, N.J. 
Pa. 

9. SUENTER A. JANSEN, Suffolk Cooperative L. System, 
P.O. Bex 187, Bellport, N.Y. 11713 (1969)—N.Y. 

10. JACK BRYANT, Worcester, Mass, P.L. 01608 
' 1968; -—Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., R.I.. Yt. 

11. EVELYN THOMPSON, Toronto P.L., College 3t. and 
St. Geerge St. (1969)—-Canada. 

12. pon Y. McNEIL, Univ. of Hawaii L., Honolulu 
96822 1969)-——Hawaii. 


Division Representatives 


AASL—-»RS. MARY ANN HANNA (1969). ACRL— 
FRaNCES KENNEDY (1969). AHIL—JEAN PAIGE 
(1969). ALTA—mrs. RACHAEL cross (1969), ASD— 
MRS. BETTY G. KOHLER (1969). ASL—Jack SPEAR 
(1969). CSD—narrier gumsy (1969). ISAD— 
MRS, SUSAN K. MARTIN (1969). LAD—perer T. 
coxmy (1969). LED—rpwarp S. MOFFAT (1969). 
PLA—roSER FRANCIS (1969). AFLS—MRS. SHARON 
D. ARNOT (1968). RSD—JosEPH L. MAPES (1969). 
RTSD--MRS. JANE ROSS MOORE (1969). YASD— 
MRS. VICIA BARRETT (1969), 


State, District, and Provincial Chairmen 


Alabamz—HENRY J. BLASICcK (1969). 

Alaska--ARS. DALE B. DEARMOND (1968). 

Arizona—To be appointed (1969). 

Arkansas—KATHLEEN SHARP (1969). 

California—Black Gold District: MRS. MARJORIE 
“aPNEY (1968); Golden Empire District: VERNON 
3. LUST (1968); Golden Gate District: AUDREY R. 
woop (1968); Mt, Shasta District: URSULA MEYER 
(1968) ; Palomar District: MARY BOGAN +1969); 
Redwood District: EVANNE WHEELER 1968); 
Southern District: PEGGY HAMPTON: (196€); Yo- 
semite District: J. CARLYLE PARKER (19687. 

Cclorad3—LARRY WEBBER (1969). 
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Connecticut—NOLAN LUSHINGTON (1969). 

Delaware—cLIFTON F. cILEs (1969). 

District of Columbia—mnrs. BETTY stone (1968). 

Florida—.. w. WALKER (1969). 

Georgia—LILA RICE (1969). 

Hawaii—Hawaii: MRS. EMIKO NAKAMAE (1969); 
Kauai: GAIL portwoop (1969); Maui: MRS. ELLEN 
M. UNDERWOOD (1969); Oahu: JANET FUJO 
(1969). 

Idaho—nricHARD J. BECK (1969). 

Tlinois—PETER BURY (1969). 

Indiana—ROBERT D. woop (1968). 

Towa—MAURICE TRAVILLIAN (1969). 

Kansas-—MRS. MARJORIE WILLIAMS (1968). 

Kentucky—ANN HERRON (1969). 

Louisiana—IDA E. RAULINS (1968). 

Maine—JOSEPH J. DERBYSHIRE (1969). 

Maryland-—MARGARET H. COMMISKEY (1969). 

Massachusetts—-WARREN E. WATSON (1968). 

Michigan—nmrs. ELIZABETH WAGENVOORD (1968). 

Minnesota—MARGARET MULL (1968). 

Mississippi—J. B. HOWELL (1969). 

Missouri—MARTHA MAXWELL (1968). 

Montana—ROGER SPILLERS (1969). 

Nebraska—CAROLYN WAGNER (1968). 

Nevada—BARBARA J. MAUSETH (1968). 

New Hampshire—steLLa SCHECKTER (1968). 

New Jersey—ROBERT STAPLES (1968). 

New Mexico—THERESA GILLETT (1968). 

New York—Brooklyn: IRENE E. MORAN (1969); Buf- 
falo: MARTIN LEWIN (1968); Elmira: JEAN BRUN- 
inc (1969); Manhattan and Bronx: JOSEPH E. 
HANSBERY (1968); Mid Hudson: ROBERT ROEHR 
(1969); Long Island: BRADLEY BREITENSTEIN 
(1969); North Country: GLEN MALLISON (1969) ; 
Queens: ROSE ADAMO (1969); Rochester: MARY 
VANDERVEN (1968); Southern Adirondack: FLOR- 
ENCE HARSHE (1969); Utica: ALFRED HASENEIER 
(1969); Westchester: WILLIAM H. VAN BRAAM 
(1968). 

North Carolina—HERSCHEL V. ANDERSON (1969). 

North Dakota—To be appointed (1968). 

Ohio—RICHARD M. CHESKI (1969). 

Oklahoma—MRS. VIRGINIA COLLIER (1968). 

Oregon—omar BACON (1968). 

Pennsylvania—MRs. MARY S$. WILsoNn (1968). 

Rhode Island—cHarues crossy (1968). 

South Carolina—JOANNE HARRAR (1969). 

South Dakota—KoORDILLIA JOHNSON (1968). 

Tennessee—MARGARET DICKSON (1968). 

Texas—-MRS. LUCILE BOYKIN (1968). 

Utah——a. DEAN LARDEN . (1968). 

Vermont—PAUL SNOWMAN (1969). 

Virginia—MRs. W. L. DAVIS (1969). 

Washington—SUSAN A. HANKEL (1969). 

West Virginia—wILLIAM myers (1968). 

Wisconsin—EUGENE MCLANE (1969). 

Wyoming—MRs. MARY READ ROGERS (1969). 

Canada—Alberta: To be appointed (1969); British 
Columbia: RONALD HAGLER (1968); Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan: MARGARET ASHLEY (1968); New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland: To be appointed. (1969); On- 
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tario: EVELYN THOMPSON (1968); Quebec: To be 
appointed (1969). 


ALTA Membership Subcommittee 


MRS. RACHAEL C. GROSS, 387 Tomlinson Rd., Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. 19006 (1969), chairman; Ala- 
bama: MRS. MAX E. MILLER (1968); Arkansas: MRS. 
S. A. BANKS (1968); California: MRS. FLORENCE 
BROWN (1968); Ilinois: MRS. MARY GARDNER 
(1968) ; Indiana: HAROLD c. CANNER (1968); Lou- 
isiana: MRS. MARVIN W. BASS, SR. (1968); Missouri: 
DR. H. LEE HOOVER (1968); Montana: MRS. RICHARD 
T. ELLIS (1968); New Jersey: MRS. JOHN C. HERMAN, 
sR. (1968); Ohio: MRS. DOROTHY SMUCKER (1968) ; 
Oklahoma: JOHN P. SHAW (1969); Tennessee: MRS. 
EDWARD SCHETTLER (1968); Texas: MRS. BERTHA T. 
CORNWELL (1968); Washington: MRS. HANS LUND 
(1968); Wisconsin: WILLIAM €. METT (1968); Wy- 
oming: HOWARD H. FISH (1968); other states to be 
appointed. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section Membership 
Subcommittee 

MRS. SHARON D. ARNOLD, Station L., Box 104, 
Cecil Field, Fla. 32215 (1968), chairman; Mrs. 
MAUDE C. DOWTIN (1968); MRS. ETHEL ROBINSON 
(1968) ; MRS. RUTH D. SCHARR (1968). 


CARL H. MILAM MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


_ Chairman to be appointed. ESSAE MARTHA 
CULVER; KEYES D. METCALF; RALPH MUNN; MARY 
U. ROTHROCK; RALPH A. ULVELING. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


To recommend and implement policies for 
ALA’s participation in National Library Week, 
maintain close relationships with the NLW 
Steering Committee, and establish communica- 
tion with and aid to the divisions in their par- 
ticipation in NLW activities. 

DONALD E. WRIGHT, Evanston, IHl., P.L. 60201 
(1968), chairman; MRS, LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW 
(1968); JAMES S. COOKSTON (1969); mrs. 
CHARITY GREENE (1969); JOHN G. LORENZ 
(1968); HELEN M. MILLER (1969); DAVID L. 
REICH (1968). ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


State Executive Directors 

Alabama: WAYNE LOVE. Alaska: MRS, MARILYNN 
SCOTT. Arizona: SHARON HOWARD. Arkansas: WILLIAM 
A. VAUGHN. California: MRS. JUDITH B. MOORE. Colo- 
rado: To be appointed. Connecticut: PATRICK R. 
PENLAND. Delaware: MRS. GENEVIEVE M. BROWN. 
District of Columbia: HERBERT HOLZBAUER, Florida: 
MRS, CARYL FENTON. Georgia: MRS. ELLEN TURNER. 
Hawaii: A. LOUISE HINKLEY. Idaho: ROBERT R. BRUCE. 
Illinois: CHARLES HERRICK. Indiana: CLIFFORD LANG. 
lowa: To be appointed. Kansas: MRS, NORMA BLANK- 
ensHIP. Kentucky: TOM SUTHERLAND. Louisiana: 
JOHN RICHARD. Maine: To be appointed. Massachu- 
setts? ERNEST A. DI MATTIA. Michigan: MARY MUEL- 
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LER, Minnesota: ARLENE RUSSELL. Mississippi: To be 
appointed. Missouri: MISS MARION L, ALBRECHT. Mon- 
tana: ALENE COOPER. Nebraska: E. L. HASELWOOD. 
Nevada: MISS BILLIE MAE POLSON. New Hampshire: 
To be appointed. New Jersey: MRS. BEATRICE STUCK- 
ERT, New Mexico: CALLA ANN CREPIN. New York: 
LEON KARPEL. North Carolina: DAVID L. HUNSUCKER. 
North Dakota: MRS. PAULINE SADLER. Ohio: MRS. 
SARA L. DONZE. Oklahoma: H. EUGENE WINN. Oregon: 
To be appointed. Pennsylvania: MRS. JEAN C. DRAKE. 
Rhode Island: JAMES S. HEALEY. South Carolina: 
CAROLYNA HARPER. South Dakota: MISS ESTO HAT- 
FIELD, Tennessee: MRS. ANNE THURMOND. Texas: LUCY 
STIEFEL, Utah: ROBERT E. THOMAS. Vermont: JOHN 
MICKELSON, Virginia: NANCY HIMES. Washington: 
MRS. ALICE SIMPSON, West Virginia: To be appointed. 
Wisconsin: MRS. BARBARA KELLY. Wyoming: MRS. 
HALLIE TOMINGAS. Puerto Rico; FREDERICK E. KIDDER. 


AASL National Library Week Committee 


MRS. JEAN BADTEN, supervisor of library services, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 (1969), chairman; REBECCA 
T. BINGHAM (1970); MILDRED M. BRACKETT (1970); 
MRS. LETITIA JOHNSON (1968); MRS. LOUANE NEW- 
some (1969). 


ACRL National Library Week Committee 


MRS. MINA E, HOYER, Miami Univ.-Middletown L., 
4200 Manchester Rd., Middletown, Ohio 45042 
(1968), chairman; MRS. JUDITH ARMSTRONG (1968) ; 
COSETTE Kies (Junior Member 1968); HAROLD L. 
ROTH (1969); KENNETH T. SLACK (1968); JOSEPH H. 
TREYZ (1969); rR. KENT woop (1969). 


ALTA National Library Week Committee 


MRS. VELMA PEMBERTON, Broadus, Mont. 59317 
(1968), chairman; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER (1968) ; 
MRS. MARY DAUME (1968); JOHN ANDREW FISHER 
(1968); MRS. MARION T. IRBY (1968); MRS. HYEM 
KRAMER (1968); VINCENT F. LALOGGIA (1969); PAUL 
D. REMUS (1969); MRS. IDA MAY SIVLEY (1969) ; mrs. 
JOHN sosH (1968); GILBERT STEWART (1969); mrs. 
NANCY STIEGEMEYER (1969); HEREWARD WAKE 
(1969). 


ASD National Library Week Committee 


F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, Florida State L., Supreme 
Court Bldg., Tallahassee 32304 (1968), chairman; 
MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1969) ; NORMAND DUMONT 
(1969); susan Fauprt (1970); JAMES HEALEY 
(1969) ; MARGARET M. KINNEY (1969) ; MRS, MOLLIE 
H. LEE (1970); LILLIAN TupIveR (1969). 


LED National Library Week Committee 


Fritz verr, Illinois Teachers College, Chicago 
South L., and City College, Wilson Campus L., Ghi- 
cago 60621 (1969), chairman; VINCENT J. ACETO 


(1970); Gary R. PURCELL (1970); MARGARET A. 
WINGER (1969); MRS. MARTHA JANE ZACHERT 
(1970). l 


YASD National Library Week Committee 
ROBERT N. CASE, Ohio State Dept. of Education, 
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National Library Week Committee 


22 E. Gay St., Columbus 43215 (1969), chairman; 
B=TTY FELDMAN (1969); ROBERT F. HARDIN (1968); 
MRS. KATHERINE JEFFERY (1968); A. LOUIS MORSE 
(1969); MRS. ESTHER M. SWANKER (1969). 


SFECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
To evaluate efforts to date, determine priorities 
for ALA follow-up, and to recommend specia. 
prcgrame and activities to divisions. 

TIARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick. N.J. 
08603, ckairman; FAY BLAKE; EDWIN CASTAGNA: 
JEEROLD ORNE; MYRL RICKING; MRS. JESSIE C. 
SMTH; me to be appointed. ALA staff Laison. 
LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Secs. 1 and 2. 

EICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State Univ, East 
Lansing 18823, chairman; ELEANOR E. AHLERS; 
F. BERNICE FIELD; JOHN A. HUMPHRY; MRS. 
JESSIE CARNEY SMITH. ALA staff liaison, DAVID E. 
CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Previded for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 6(a) 
and (b). 

ENNE C. EDMONDS, Williston Memorial L., 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1075. 
cheirman; JOHN ANDREW FISHER; GLADYS L. 
LEES. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
ALA OFFICE FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION 


To be represented by persons who have demon- 
strated irterest and familiarity with broad prob- 
lexs of library education encompassed in the 
scope of responsibilities of the Office for Li- 
brary Ecucation. To insure effective corsulta- 
tion, communication, and coordination within 
the ALA and with other groups. 

JOHN FRANTZ, chairman; NORMAN BURNS; 
VEFMER W. CLAPP; RALPH CONANT; FRANK H. 
HURLEY; JEAN LOWRIE; RAYNARD C. SWANK; DON 
R. SWANSON; one member to be appointed. ALA 
stadt liaison, LESTER E, ASHEIM. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
OFFICE OF SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


To study the functions of the office of second 
vice-president, make recommendations for ex- 
tending the duties and responsibilities cf the 
ofice, and make recommendations concerning 
bucgetary support of the office. 

JCHN EASTLICK, Denver P.L. 80203, chairman; 
RUTHERFCRD D. ROGERS; CAROLYN I. WHITENACK. 
ALA staf liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 
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AD HOC COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEGRO STUDENTS IN THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


To suggest what steps usefully could be taken 
by the ALA to identify promising young Negro 
undergraduates who might, once identified, be 
effectively counseled and aided toward the end 
of entering library school and securing positions 
in the library profession. 

MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta Univ. 30314, chairman; DORO- 
THY BENDIX; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR.3; STUART 
FORTH; MRS. ERNESTINE ROSEMOND; MRS. JESSIE 
CARNEY SMITH; EILEEN THORNTON. ALA staff 
liaison, LESTER ASHEIM, 


Publication Committee 


DOROTHY BENDIX, School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 19104, 
chairman. 


Recruitment Project Committee 


MRS. JESSIE CARNEY SMITH, Fisk Univ. L., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37203, chairman. 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2{a) and 
(b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown, N.Y., P.L. 
11756 (1969), chairman; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON 
(1969) ; JEAN CRABTREE (1969); JOHN ANDREW 
FISHER (1969); WAYNE M. HARTWELL (1969); 
RICHARD LOGSDON (1968); JEAN E. LOWRIE 
(1968) ; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (1968); KATHARINE 
M. STOKES (1968); RALPH A. ULVELING (1968); 
HELEN M. WELCH (1968); HELEN yAsT (1969) ; 
MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG (1968). ALA staff 
liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ALA POLICIES 
BOOK REVISION 


To work in association with the staff to prepare 
a revision of ALA Policies and to submit addi- 
tional recommendations as seem desirable. 

ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L. 60602, chair- 
man; HERMAN HENKLE; WILLIAM R. ROALFE. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


‘PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
08903, chairman; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR.; 
JAMES E. BRYAN (1968); MRS. FLORENCE CRAIG 
(1969); ROGER MCDONOUGH; FOSTER MOHR- 
HARDT; ARCHIE MCNEAL (1970), members-at- 
large; RICHARD L. DARLING (AASL); RALPH E. 
mccoy (ACRL); marion H. vepper (AHIL); 
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JUDGE STORY BIRDSEYE (ALTA); MRS. MURIEL C. 
JAVELIN (ASD); HANNIS S. SMITH (ASL); mrs. 
WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY (CSD); STEPHEN R. 
SALMON (ISAD); CHARLES F. GoSNELL (LAD); 
SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P. (LED); DAVID 
MARSHALL STEWART (PLA); DOROTHY M. SIN- 
cLAIR (RSD); WESLEY c. sIMONTON (RTSD); 
FLORENCE M. SANBORN (YASD). ALA staff liai- 
son, L. J. GAERTNER and RUTH WARNCKE. 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus three divisional 
representatives nominated and elected by the divi- 
sional members. To prepare a preliminary final 
budget after the divisions and all other units have 
presented their programs and budgets and after 
Pebco members have questioned these presentations. 
This budget will be subject to examination, revision, 
and approval by Pebco. 


Jury for J. Morris Jones~World Book 
Encyclopedia—~ALA Goals Award 

Five members: ALA president, president-elect, and 
immediate past president, plus two of the three mem- 
bers-at-large to be appointed for the duration of their 
terms-at-large. 

MARY V. GAVER, immediate past president, chair- 
man; ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, president-elect; FOSTER 
MOHRHARDT, president; JAMES E. BRYAN (1968); 
FLORENCE S. CRAIG (1969). 


ALA PUBLISHING BOARD 
See ALA Officers List, p. 1159. 


“*ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE ALA OFFICE 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


To provide for overall policy direction to the 
Office for Research in carrying out its program 
activities, and to advise the Executive Board on 
all matters relating to research and development 
in the several fields of library service. 

PATRICIA B. KNAPP, Dept. of Library Science, 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit 48202 (1968), chair- 
man; EUGENE B. JACKSON (ex officio) (1968); 
JOHN G. LORENZ (1969); MELVILLE J. RUGGLES 
(1969) ; RAYNARD C. SWANK (1969); MELVIN J. 
voiet (1968). ALA staff liaison, FORREST F. CAR- 
HART, JR. 


Science Acquisitions Study Advisory Committee 

DAVID KASER, Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37203, chairman; WILLIAM R. ESHEL- 
MAN; ROBERT W. EVANS; GUSTAVE A, HARRER; 
HELEN M. WELCH; PATRICIA B. KNAPP, liaison for 
the ORD Advisory Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
To prepare and report to the Association at its 


annual conference suitable resolutions. All reso- 
lutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. Serves for duration of 
conference only. Committee to be appointed. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to 
such agencies as better business bureaus and the 
Federal Trade Commission; to publish the find- 
ings of these agencies in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for 
release; and to act throughout only as an evalu- 
ating agency, not as an advisory group. 

CHARLES L. HIGGINS, Nazareth College L., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14610 (1968), chairman; MAR- 
ION L. ALBRECHT (1968); BARBARA G. BARTLEY 
(1969); MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT (1968); 
CHARLES BERLIN (1969); JESSIE EDNA BOYD 
(1969); MRS. FREDDIEMAE E. BROWN (1968); 
MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (1968); DORIS M. 
CRUGER (1969); N. HARVEY DEAL (1968); 
GRETCHEN DEWITT (1969); KEITH DOWDEN 
(1969) ; MRS. THELMA FREIDES (1968); LORENA 
A. GARLOCH (1968); MRS. MARGARET HAYES 
GRAZIER (1968); RICHARD S. HALSEY (1958); 
HENRY C. HASTINGS (1969); JAMES S. HEALEY 
(1969) ; EDITH Jarvi (1968); KENNETH F. KIS- 
TER (1968); DONALD W. KRUMMEL (1968); 
DOROTHY LAWSON (1968); STANLEY T. LEWIS 
(1968); SISTER MARY LUCILLE (1969); JAY K. 
LUCKER (1969); ALBERT P. MARSHALL (1968); 
PETER J. MCCORMICK (1969); A. KATHRYN OLLER 
(1969) ; RUTH PEASLEE (1968); RUTH TARLTON 
POWER (1969) ; GARY R. PURCELL (1969) ; THOM- 
AS S. SHAW (1969); MARJORIE B. STEPHENSON 
(1969); MRS. JEANETTE SWICKARD (1968); 
RUTH WHITE (1969). ALA staff liaison, MRS. 
HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE. 


Subcommittee to Revise the Manual 

HENRY C. HASTINGS, Gary, Ind., P.L., chair- 
man; KEITH DOWDEN; CHARLES L. HIGGINS (ex 
officio) ; KENNETH KISTER; MRS. JEANETTE SWICK- 
ARD. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO THE U.S. 
JAYCEES GOOD READING PROGRAM 


To cooperate and to explore carefully the in- 
tent of the project, to analyze, investigate, and 
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Special Committee to U.S. Jaycees Good Reading Program 


compare the possibilities of the broader pro- 
gram, and to keep the Executive Board in- 
formed. Representation from CSD, AASL, and 
PLA. 

MRS. MARY H. EDMONDS, Miami P.L. 33132, 
chairmau; MRS. DELMA H. BATON (1969); wiL- 
LIaM CHAIT (1969); MRS. ELIZABETH H. LOCK- 
EART (1369); others to be appointed. ALA stał 
liaison, RUTH TARBOX, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON U.S. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


To stučy common purposes and philosophies 


of library associations; to develop means or 
mechanisms for: continuing analysis of immedi- 
ate and long-range developments affecting li- 
brarianship, joint action on local, regional, na- 
tional, and international proposals to establish an 
effective permanent group for joint action; to 
federate all U.S. library interests to speak with 
a common voice on library work; and, to recog- 
nize the individual identities of each participat- 
Ing group. 

Chairman to be appointed; SCOTT ADAMS; 
LUTHER H. EVANS; EUGENE B. JACKSON; ROBERT 
VOSPER; one member to be appointed. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


AD HOC JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LIBRARY-INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Established by joint action of the participat- 
irg agemcies. 

ALA-——GORDON R. WILLIAMS, Center jor Re- 
search Libraries, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago 60537 (1970), chairman. ALA staff liaison, 
GEORGE M. BAILEY. 

Medizal Library Association—ESTELLE BROD- 
MAN, Szhool of Medicine L., Washington Univ., 
St. Louis 63110 (1970). 

Special Libraries Association—WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON, John Crerar Library, 35 W. 33d St., 
Chicage 60616 (1970). 

American Documentation  Institute—Law- 
RENCE HEILPRIN, Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., 1928 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20036 “1970). 

Amezican Association of Law Libraries—wit- 
LIAM D. MURPHY, KIRKLAND, ELLIS, HODSGN, 
CHAFFETZ, and MASTERS, 2900 Prudentie! Plaza, 
Chicago 60601 (1970). 

Association of Research Libraries—yAMES E. 
EKIPPER, ARL, 1755 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 (1970). 

Council of National Library Associations— 
BILL M. woops, CNLA, 31 E. 10th St., New York 
0003 (1970). 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a): The Council on 
ihe rezommendation of the Committee on Ər- 
Zanizazion may establish joint committees, eitaer 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
zannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
divisicn or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the 
ALA with other organizations. They have been 
sreate:] as a means of cooperating with organi- 
zations having mutual interests or problems. 
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Appointments by ALA to these committees 
are made as recommended by the former Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees in its report 
of October 1944: “That in the selection of per- 
sons to serve on joint committees, the president, 
the president-elect, and the Executive Board 
have the authority now possessed in connection 
with making other committee appointments.” 

(Addresses given for non-ALA members.) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution 
and availability of books. 

ALA—FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Agri- 
cultural L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250, chairman; ARNA BONTEMPS 
(1969); DAVID H. CLIFT; GEORGE W. COEN 
(1969) ; MARY V. GAVER; ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; 
LOUISA S. METCALF (1969); KATHLEEN MOLZ 
(1968); JOHN ROWELL (1968); LAWRENCE E. 
WIKANDER (1969) ; one member to be appointed. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. i 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
RHETT AUSTELL, Time, Inc., Time and Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 10020, 
chairman; HERBERT S, BAILEY, JR., Princeton 
Univ. Press; WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL, Scholastic 
Magazine, Inc., 50 W. 44th St, New York 
10036; SANFORD COBB; STEPHEN W. GRANT, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston; 
THOMAS GUINZBURG, Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 10022; EUGENE power, 300 N. 
Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106; ELEANOR s. 
RAWSON, David McKay Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 10017; DAVID K. REEVES, Sheed and 
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Ward, Inc., 64 University Place, New York 
10003; Ross p. sockeTtT, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 10017; 
EVAN THOMAS, Harper and Row, 49 E. 33d St. 
New York 10016; SAM VAUGHAN, SR., Doubleday 
and Co., 277 Park Ave., New York 10017; THEO- 
DORE WALLER; RICHARD J. WALSH, JR., John Day 
Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 10036; one mem- 
ber to be appointed. 


AD HOC JOINT COMMITTEE OF ALA—AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION—ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


To provide policy guidance for joint activities 
of librarians and booksellers to increase read- 
ing, to improve the status of books and libraries, 
and to provide for wider distribution and avail- 
ability of books. 
ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California Research 
L., Los Angeles 90024, chairman; 
ALA—The chairman; THOMAS R. BUCKMAN; 
DAVID H. CLIFT; MARY V. GAVER; WILLIAM R. HOL- 
MAN; PHILIP J. MCNIFF; JAMES TANIS. 
ABA—JosepH A. DUFFY, ABA, 175 First Ave., 
New York 10010; 1coR KROPOTKIN, Scribner 
Book Store, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 10017; 
THEODORE WILENTZ, Eighth Street Bookshop, 
Inc., 17 W. 8th St., New York 10011. 
ABAA—bDAVID MAGEE, Antiquarian Books, 
3108B Fillmore St., San Francisco 94123; RICH- 
ARD S. WORMSER, 


*ALA AND CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to promote 
activities of mutual benefit. 

ALBERTA LETTS, Nova Scotia Provincial L., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, chairman. 

ALA—-MARY V. GAVER (ex officio); CLARENCE 
E. GORCHELS (1969) ; IRVING LIEBERMAN (1968) ; 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; KENNETH F, MCPHERSON 
(1968) ; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (ex officio) ; MRS. 
WILLIAM G. RUSSELL (1969). ALA staff liaison, 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CLA—The chairman; JOHN H. ARCHER (ex 
officio) ; KATHERINE BALL; AMY HUTCHESON, New 
Westminster, British Columbia P.L.; NEWMAN 
MALLON, Toronto P.L., 212 College St.; PIERRE 
MATTE, Provincial Library Service of Quebec, 
c/o Dept. of Cultural Affairs, Quebec City; JUNE 
MUNRO. CLA staff liaison, ELIZABETH H. MORTON, 
CLA, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two as- 
sociations and to promote activities of mutual 
benefit. 


ar 


Joint Committees 


VIRGINIA E. MURRAY, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, McGill Univ., Montreal (1969), 
chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; GRACE D. PARCH 
(1970); GEORGE PITERNICK (1968). ALA staff 
liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

CLA—SISTER M. CLARA BORMANN, B.V.M., 
Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago; SISTER MARIE ROSAIRE, St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, 127 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 10701; 
BROTHER ALEXANDER F. THOMAS, C.F.C., Ryan L., 
Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801. CLA 
staff liaison, MATTHEW R. WILT, CLA, 461 W. 
Lancaster Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK COUNCIL 


To explore mutual problems concerning con- 
tent, format, distribution, and promotion of ju- 
venile books and to propose cooperative action 
to resolye such problems. 

VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN, New York State L., Al- 
bany 12201 (1968), chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; EILEEN J. BROWN 
(1968) ; MRS. ELLIN GREENE (1968); MRS. ETHEL 
C. KUTTEROFF (1969); MRS. IRENE LOGSDON 
(1969); MRS. MINNIE MOTZ (1968); KATHLEEN 
SHEEHAN (1969); one member to be appointed. 
ALA staff liaison, RUTH TARBOX. 

CBC—mRS. PATRICIA ALLEN, Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 201 Park Ave. S., New York 10003; LEE 
ANNA DEADRICK, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc.. 801 
Park Ave. S., New York 10003; MRS. DORIS 
FLOWERS, Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 10018; MRS. SUSAN CARR HIRSCHMAN, 
Macmillan Co., 866 Third Ave., New York 
10022; MRS. PATRICIA LORD; THOMAS MACPHER- 
son, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York 10016; MORRIS L. sTOKES, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
10017; ROBERT VERRONE, Prentice-Hall, Ince., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. CBC staff liaison, 
JOHN DONOVAN, CBC, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10010. 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
Jationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

ANITA RUFFING, Bellevue, Ohio, Junior High 
School (1968), chairman. 

ALA——MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT (1971); MRS. 
MILDRED YOUNG JOHNSON (1972); STEPHEN A. 
MCCARTHY (1969); ROBERT R. MCCLARREN 
(1970); STUART C. SHERMAN (1968). ALA staff 
liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 
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ALa / NEA Joint Committee 


)EA—The chairman; ELEANOR C. KNOEDHEL, 
3825 Renfro Ave., Cincinnati (1969): ALICE 
PERLAW, 3ox 223, Madison, N.J. 07940 11972); 
MRS. CLAEE RITCHIE, 3 Mariposa Ct., Burlingame, 
Calaf. (1€71); CALLOWAY TAULBEE, New Mexico 
State Dect. of Education, Santa Fe (1970). NEA 
staf liaison, ETHEL THOMPSON, NEA, 120. 16th 
St.. N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES 
IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


To stand. ready to serve the federal government 
ir. all possible ways to implement and realize 
the aims expressed in the President’s call for 
a program of international education. 

THOMŁS R. BUCKMAN, Univ. of Kansas, Law- 


‘rence 66045, chairman; ALICE DULANY BALL 


(consultant); VERNER W. CLAPP (consultant); 
MARTIN M. CUMMINGS (consultant); JACK DAL- 
TON (education of librarians); MARY V. GAVER 
(library work with children and young peo- 
ple); HAROLD s. HACKER (public library ser- 
vices); DAN LACY (consultant); PHILIP J. MC- 
NirF (international exchange of materials); 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (consultant); L. QUINCY 
MUMFORD (consultant); HARALD osTVOLD (li- 
brary services in the sciences) ; JAMES E. SKIPPER 
(Association of Research Libraries); BILL M. 
woops (Special Libraries Association and Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations); Medical 
Library Association, to be appointed. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Junior Colleges— 
American Library Association (ACRL) 
Commit-ee on Junior College Libraries 

Te plan the development of a national program 
for strengthening junior college library service, 
ta coordinate existing efforts, and to initiate 
new prcjects. 

ALA (ACRL)—JoHN M. DAWSON; HARRIETT 
GENUNG; NORMAN E. TANIS; FREDERICK H. WAG- 
MAN; JaMES 0. WALLACE. 

AAJG—RHEA M. ECKEL, Cazenovia, N.Y., Cel- 
lege 13835; OSCAR H. EDINGER, JR., Mt. San An- 
tenio College, 1100 N. Grand Ave., Walnut, 
Calif. 91789; EDWIN F. HALLENBECK, Roger Wil- 
lams Janior College, 160 Broad St., Previdence 
02903; EARL L. KLAPSTEIN, Mt. Hcod Com- 
munity College, Box 585, Gresham, Ore. 9703); 
THEODCRE A. KOSCHLER, Miami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege, 11011 S.W. 104th St., Miami 33156. 

Areas of Instruction—B. LAMAR JOHNSON, 405 
Hillgari Ave., Los Angeles 90024; ALFRED M. 
FHILIPS, Dallas County Junior College, 1250 
Rio Grande National Bldg., Dallas 75202. 

Staf——GcEorcE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters; 
WILLIAM G. SHANNON, AAJC, 1717 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


American Association of Law Likraries—— 
American Library Association (RSD-RTSD)— 
Association of Research Libraries Joint Cam- 
mittee on Government Publications 

Cha_rman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing 48823 (ARL); FRANE J. 
BERTALAN (SLA); JOYCE MALDEN (AALL); Jo- 
SEPH 4. ROSENTHAL (ALA). ’ 


Amerman Association of School Librarians— 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (NEA) Joint Committee to Prepare 
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a Policy Statement on the Selection of Instruc- 
tional Materials (ad hoc) 

AASL—Chairman, MRS. LOUISE B. BENNETT, 
Materials Center, Prince George’s County Board 
of Education, 4800 Varnum St., Hyattsville, Md. 
20710; ALICE L. ROBINSON; EVELYN C. THORNTON. 


American Association of School Librarians—De- 
partment of Audiovisual Instruction (NEA) 
Joint Committee 

AASL-~Chairman, ELENORA C. ALEXANDER, In- 
structional Materials Services, Independent 
School District, 1300 Capitol] Ave., Houston 
77002 (1969) ; WINOGENE L. BERGMANN (1968) ; 
ALICE SPENGLER (1970). 


American Association of School Librarians—Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English Joint 
Committee on Censorship (ad hoc) 

AASL—Chairman, MRS. GEORGIA R. COLE, In- 
structional Materials, Vigo County Schools, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 47802; MRS. JANE K. BILLINGS; MAR- 
GARET MOSS; MRS. GLADYS M. WOEHR. 


American Association of School Librarians—Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Joint Committee on Pro- 
fessional Libraries (ad hoc) 

AASL—Chairman, MARGARET NICHOLSEN, 731 
Simpson St., Evanston, Ill. 60201; RUTH BAUNER; 
MRS. ROSE S. VINCENT, 


American Book Publishers Council—American 
Library Association (RTSD) Joint Committee 
Chairman, w. CARL JACKSON, Pennsylvania 
State Univ. Ls., University Park 16802 (1968) 
(ALA). 
ALA—MARIETTA CHICOREL! HOWARD A. SULLI- 
VAN; M. BERNICE WIESE; MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER. 
ABPC—AI1l members of the School Library 
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Promotion and Marketing Committee. 

Staff —MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, ALA head- 
quarters; M. ANN HEIDBREDER, American Book 
Publishers Council, 1 Park Ave., New York 
10016. 


American Correctional Association—American 
Library Association (AHIL) Joint Committee 
on Institution Libraries 


To cooperate in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of standards of library service in cor- 
rectional institutions; to stimulate planning and 
provide guidance in the establishment and im- 
provement of libraries in these institutions and 
other correctional services; to coordinate and 
strengthen such activities as each association 
now has under way; and to explore possibilities 
for future cooperation in carrying out the ob- 
jectives held in common by both organizations. 

Chairman, MARION H. VEDDER, Library De- 
velopment Div., New York State L., State Edu- 
cation Bldg., Albany (ACA); FATHER GERVASE 
BRINKMAN (ACA); C. J. ECKENRODE (ACA); 
NORMA PARR (ALA); ALDEN WAKEVAINEN 
(ALA). 


American [Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organizations~American Library 
Association (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups 


To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will 
be useful to labor groups. 

Chairman, EDWIN P. BECKERMAN, Free P.L. of 
Woodbridge, 800 Rahway Ave., Woodbridge, 
N.J. 07095 (1969) ; secretary, MRS. LOUISE HEINZE 
(1969). 

ALA—MRS. EVA D. ARTNER (1969); JOHN A. 
BURNS (1970); JULIUS R. (JACK) CHITWOOD 
(1968); JEROME CORRIGAN (1968); JOSEPH H. 
REASON (1970); MRS. HELEN SISSON (1970); F. 
CHARLES TAYLOR (1968). 


AFL-CIO—witniam ELKuss, Amalgamated 


ivision joimt Committees 


Clothing Workers, 15 Union Square, New York 
10003; MRS. RUTH GREENBERG, Connecticut State 
Labor Council, 9 Washington Ave., Hamden 
06514; WILLIAM HARDY, United Automobile 
Workers, 8000 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 48214; 
AL HERLING, American Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers International Union, 1120 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; IRWIN 
KLASS, editor, The Federation News, and direc- 
tor of information and public relations, 300 N. 
State St., Chicago 60610; ROBERT G. PORTER, 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 
1012 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; 
JULIUS ROTHMAN, Committee on Service Activi- 
ties, AFL-CIO, 820 Second Ave., New York 
10016; yack A. sessrons, AFL-CIO Dept. of Edu- 
cation, 815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

Publications—Library Service to Labor, sent 
twice a year to ASD members and selected labor 
officials. Not available by subscription. Editor, 
MRS. JEAN HOPPER. 


Association of American Colleges—Association 
of College and Research Libraries Committee 
on College Libraries 

ACRL—RICHARD B. HARWELL (1969); CARL H. 
SACHTLEBEN (1968); EILEEN THORNTON (1969). 

AAC—Chairman, BRANFORD P. MILLAR, Port- 
land, Ore., State College, P.O. Box 751, 97207; 
RICHARD L. BARBER, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Univ. of Louisville 40208; HAROLD H. 
LENTZ, Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

Staff —GEORGE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters; 
F. L. WORMALD, AAC, 1818 R St, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers- 
Children’s Services Division Special Committee 
on Revision of “Lets Read Together” 
Chairman, RUTH L. ADAMS, Schenectady County 
P.L., Schenectady, N.Y. 12305. 
CSD—LUCILLE R. MENIHAN, NANCY TOY. 
NCP T—-MRS. IRVIN E. HENDRYSON, LUCILE NIX. 


In Our Complete 


“CONFIDENCE” --: 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure-—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 





Periodicals Service 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 
BULLETIN 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 





MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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STANDARD 120 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
FEATHERLIKE OPERATION 


Seal presses are built of sturdy, alloyed aluminum by skilled craftsnen. 
They are partable and can be set up on any table or bench. Anyone can 
get perfect results every time. Fifty thousand Seal presses are in use 
giving excelent service. 

Scal presses are used by the U.S. Department of Defense and other 
gcvernmen: facilities for valuable documents and records, by proes- 
sional photographers, picture framers, large and smal! industrial firns, 
br museums, libraries and for many purposes in the field of educat.on. 


THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED — All Seal presses exceat Junior 60 
ame equipped with automatic thermostats adjustable frorn 180° to 
3EC°F, No thermometer to watch. Pilot fight indicates when prcper 
overating >emperature is reached. Junior 60 equipped witk automatic, 
nor-adjustable thermostatic control. All with three-wire coed set. 


ON-OFF SNITCH ~~ TIMING FLASHER — Al! automatic adjustable 
tEermostat models are equipped with an on-off switch ard a bui.t-in 
tining flasher which eliminates guess work and accurately counts off 
heating time. No timing flasher or switch on Junior 60. 

SE_F-ADJU STING --- The feit-covered sponge rubber pad of a Seal press 
compensa~es for the thickness of material being mounted, laminated 
a backed Adjustable platen further broadens the range 2f thickwess 
which a Seal press will accommodate. 


JUNIOR 60 


COMpress 101 





MASTERPIECE 350... The largest Seal press; especially designed for 
picture framing and industrial work, Heating platen measures 26” x 32”. 
Will handle larger prints to 52” wide by any length in sections. $430.00 


COMMERCIAL 200... Preferred by photographers as most versatile 
press. Expert mounting becomes as simple as setting the adjustable 
thermostat on this rugged dry press. Heating platen measures 1834” x 
23”, Handles prints to 36” by any length in sections. $248.00 


JUMBO 150... Similar to Standard model but provides for sectional 
mounting by being open on three sides. The heating platen measures 
1814” x 1514”. Larger prints to 36” by any length in Sections. $192.00 


STANDARD 120... The dependability of the economical Standard model 
makes fast friends and lasting mounts. The heating platen measures 
18i4* x 1514", Larger prints to 36” x 1614” in sections, $162.00 


COMpress 101... Provides all the features of its big brothers in the 
Seal family of multi-application presses and is condensed for economy. 
With built-in outlet for tacking iron. Handles work 12” x 15” in one 
operation and larger materials 24” by any length in sections. $155.00 


JUNIOR 60... An inexpensive press for the occasional user, Heating 
platen measures 8%” x 1144”. Handles larger prints to 16” by any 
length tn sections. Recommended only for dry mounting. $85.00 


AVAILABLE THROUGH LIBRARY SUPPLY DEALERS 






FCR ONE YEAR AGAINST 
Suaunteed MANUFACTURING DEFECTS Gi) GF 


, SEAL DRY MOUNT SEAL LAMINATE a A SEAL 
( ; BLUEPRINTS BUSINESS BLUEPRINTS AND a RACK DONS PARENGY 
PHOTOSTATS PAPERS OFFSET PASTE-UPS 
TEAR SHEETS PHOTOGRAPHS PRESENTATIONS MAPS OVERHEADS 
ADVERTISING DRAWINGS BUTTERFLY WINGS PHOTOGRAPHS SLIDES 
PE OTOGRAPHS LAYOUTS RENDERINGS LEAVES ACETATES LIGHT BOXES 
PAINTINGS MAPS CATALOS PAGES PLAQUES SUSPENSIONS ON ADVERTISING 
LITHOGRAPHS CHARTS RECORDS DISPLAY CARDS RODS DISPLAYS 
SILKS CLIPPINGS ID CARDS MAPS RIBBONS LAMP SHADES 
RICE PAPERS POSTERS INDEX CAEDS MENUS GROMMETS AND OTHER 
VIGETABLE MANIPULATIONS EMPLOYEE PASSES NEWSPAPERS BLUEPRINTS HOBBY USES 
PARCHMENTS DOCUMENTS ACCORDION FOLDS 


SEAL, INCORPORATED 





DERBY, CONNECTICUT 





DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES ~ MTS — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX ~ SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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Each of the fourteen divisions in ALA acts for the Association on matters within its aeld of 
responsibility. Two types of divisions are provided for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the 
Bylaws: “T'ype-of-library divisions shall be concerned with all activities that affect the= types 
of libraries, shall function as agencies for broad, overall consideration of all policies, pro- 
grams, and operations of the Association from this point of view; type-of-activity dizisions 
shall be concerned with the functional, technical, and resource fields which are related b their 
designated interests.” ALA members have the privilege of joining one division of eaca type 


on payment of dues. 





TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISICNS 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
interprets functions of school libraries and seeks 
to improve school library service and the profes- 
sional status of school librarians, 

The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951, 
and a department of the National Education As- 
sociation in June 1960. 

Officers—President, CAROLYN WHITENACK, Ed- 
ucation Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 47907; vice-president and president-elect, 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER, School of Education, 
Portland State College 97201; second vice-presi- 
dent, MRS. SARA SRYGLEY, Library School, Florida 
State Univ., Tallahassee 32306; recording secre- 
tary, MRS, ALICE RUSK, School of Library Science, 
Kent, Ohio, State Univ. 44240; executive secre- 
tary, LU OUIDA VINSON. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: RICHARD 
L. DARLING (past president); RHETA A, CLARK; 
LEILA A. DOYLE; MRS. MARGARET C. FARQUHAR; 
FRANCES FLEMING (ex officio) ; PATRICIA FOSTER; 
MRS. FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON; MRS. LETITIA 
JOHNSON; SARAH L. JONES! MRS. WINIFRED C. 
LADLEY; JEAN E. LOWRIE; MARY LOUISE MANN; 
INGRID O. MILLER; ANNE VOSS} MAE M. WITA; 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


COMMITTEES 

American Vocational Association Booklist 
Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, MRS. ELMA D. 
TOTH, Francis Scott Key Junior High School L., 
Schindler Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 20903; urs. 
LUCILE B. CARLTON; MRS. MARJORIE B. JEFFRIES; 
CLEMENTINE H. SPROW; MRS. LUCILLE H. STONE. 

Archives Committee—Chairman, MRS. ETHEL 
ALSTON, Froebel School L., Gary, Ind. 46401 
(1970) ; REV. EDWARD T. LAMORTE (1969); MARY 
ANN SWANSON (1969). 


Ad Hoe ASCD-AASL Joint Committee ti Pre- 
pare a Policy Statement on the Selection of In- 
structional Materials—See entry under Dvvision 
Joint Committees. 

Behavioral Research Laboratories Award 
Proposal Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, c. 
WALTER STONE, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 416 Zathe- 
dral of Learning, 15213; RALPH J. FOLCALELLI; 
CARL HEMPSTEAD}; MRS, ELOISE T. JONES: MRS. 
JANE B. STERLING. 

BIPAD Committee on Paperbacks (ad hoc) 
—To work on revision of Paperback Gees to 
School. MARY PHYLLIS BRINE; MRS. ELIZABETH B. 
MANN} VIRGINIA WITUCKE; executive secretary, 
AASL. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MISS F-EDDY 
scHADER, Arkansas Library Commission, ~0644 
Center St., Little Rock 72291 (1968); HA<ELLE 
ANDERSON (1969); MRS. CARRIE C. ROBINSON 
(1968) ; EVELYN R. ROBINSON (1970) ; KATH =RINE 
TRICKEY (1970). 

Conference Program for the Americar Li- 
brary Association Committee—Chairman, EHYL- 
LIS HOCHSTETTLER, School of Education, Por land 
State College 97201 (1968); MRS. JANIE GOCH 
(1968); MRS. MARNIE NEAL (1968); MRS. SARA 
SRYGLEY (1968); MRS. AILINE THOMAS (19538); 
CAROLYN WHITENACK (1968); executive s=cre- 
tary, AASL, 

Conference Program for the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee—Chairman, ARS. 
SARA SRYGLEY, Library School, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee 32306 (1968); MRS. LUELLA 
HIGLEY (1968); LAURA DELL JUSTIN (1968); 
MATTIE RUTH MOORE (19681; executive sere- 
tary, AASL, 

Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperctive 
Activities—-See entry under American Asscia- 
tion of State Libraries. 

DAVI-AASL Joint Committee—See 
under Division Joint Committees. 
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Dästinzæished Library Service Award for 
School Administrators Committee—-See article 
in tais i:s2e announcing 1968 ALA Awards. 

Election Committee—ELIZABETH VOGENTHAL- 
ER, Divi.ien of Libraries, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation 63€01 (1968). 

Elemcmtary Library Magazine Articles Bibli- 
ography Committee (ad hoc)—~Chairman, MRS. 
ADRIANME. W. LUNSFORD, Roswell Elem. School, 
Box 192, Roswell, Ga. 30075; MRS. ELLA BYED MC- 
CAIN; REZINA E. SENTER, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards Advisory Committee (ad hoc)-—~To act 
ir an advisory capacity to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in -Fe selection of school systems to be given 
cash awards for showing improvement in their 
e-emenzazy school library programs. Chairman. 
MRS. ELIZABETH T. FAST, Library Processing Cen- 
ter, Skeanecossett Rd., Groton, Conn. 06340: 
MCTHE2 MARY CYRIL, S.H.C.J.; MRS. IRENE GUL- 
LETTE; LAURA DELL JUSTIN (AASL liaison) ; MRS- 
JEAN MODRE; MIRIAM E. PETERSON. 

Grol.e~-Americana Study Committee (ad hoc) 
—Charman, MRS. JEAN E. WICHERS, Dept of Li- 
Erariarsiip, San Jose, Calif., State College 95114; 
MES. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER; FRANCES HENNE; 
C. WALTER STONE; EARL WASSOM; THEODOR= 
WALLE2 (consultant). 

ElisaEeth B. Hamilton Award Proposal Com- 
mittee (ad hoc)-—-Chairman, MRS. ESTHER B. 
KRAMER Bureau of Libraries, Board of Education, 
110 L-v-ngston St., Brooklyn 11201; mrs. con- 
NIE C. EPSTEIN (consultant); LAWRENCE W. 
HODGES: NINA J. MAHAFFEY; CAROLINE L. SHU- 
BaRS; MRS. ROSE S. VINCENT. 

Implementation of Federal Programs Com- 
w.ittee (ad hoc)--To help school librarians 
make the best use of federal legislation. Cha‘r- 
man, VIRGINIA MCJENKIN, Fulton County School 
System 786 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Atlanta 30315; 
ROBEFT N. CASE; NINA J. MAHAFFEY; MRS. FAITH 
T. MJEDOCH; ALICE L. ROBINSON; MRS. RUTH 
WALDR@P. 

Improvement of School Library Programs 
Comriudttee—Chairman, MRS. ALICE RUSK, School 
of Library Science, Kent, Ohio, State Univ. 
71969]; MRS. BEATRICE DOWNIN (1969); mas. 
VEDA EATKA (1968); MRS. SUSAN BUSH LINDSEY 
(19637; MRS. ELEANOR MCKINNEY (1968); 
REZIA E. SENTER (1970). 

Inst-uctional Materials Committee—Chair- 
man. MIRS. LOIS B. WATT, Educational Materials 
Center, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20025 (1970); JOHN BRADBURY (1970); 
MRS. CHARLOTTE D. DAVIS (1970); TERESA J. DO- 
HER™s (1969); LEONARD L. JOHNSON (1963); 
MRS SABEL MCCAUL (1969); FRANK A. STEVENS 
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International Relations Committee—See entry 
under ALA International Relations Committee. 

Knapp School Libraries Project Advisory 
Committee (ad hoc)—-Chairman, PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER, School of Education, Portland, Ore- 
gon, State College 97201 (1968); RICHARD L. 
DARLING (1968); FRANCES HENNE (1968); vir- 
GINIA MCJENKIN (1968); VIRGINIA MATHEWS 
(1968) ; MARGARET NICHOLSEN (1968) ; CAROLYN 
WHITENACK (ex officio) (1968) ; executive secre- 
tary, AASL (ex officio). 

Large City School Libraries Committee (ad 
hoc)-—Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, Divi- 
sion of Libraries, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, 21st and Parkway 19103; MRS. MILDRED P. 
FRARY; MRS. BETTY LUNNON; MRS. LOUIE REIFEL} 
HELEN R. SATTLEY; ROY SCHLINKERT (1970) ; 
ELLA WILLSON. 

Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

Library Instruction Committee (ad hoc)~—To 
study materials and methods used to instruct 
students in the use of libraries. Chairman, LEON- 
ARD L. JOHNSON, City Schools Libraries, Greens- 
boro, N.C, 27402; MISS JESSIE £E. BOYD; MRS. MARY 
JOAN EGAN; MRS. VERA M. PACE; MRS, HELEN 
SEBBY, 

Ad Hoc NCTE-AASL Joint Committee on Cen- 
sorship—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Ad Hoc NCTEPS-AASL Joint Committee on 
Professional Libraries—See entry under Divi- 
sion Joint Committees. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, LUCILE 
HATCH, Graduate School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Denver 80210 (1968); JAMES 8. COOKSTON 
(1968) ; JOHN CRAWFORD (1968); MISS LYLE E. 
EVANS (1968) ; MARGARET GRIFFIN (1968) ; MRS. 
ESTHER B. KRAMER (1968) ; MRS. JEAN E. WICHERS 
(1968). 

Organization and Structure of AASL Board 
Committee (ad hoc)—-Chairman, RICHARD L. 
DARLING, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
850 N. Washington St., Rockville, Md. 20850; 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER; MRS. SARA SRYGLEY. 

Paperback Lists for Elementary Schools 
Committee (ad hoc)—~Chairman, MRS. BEATRICE 
DOWNIN, Division of Libraries, School District 
of Abington Township, Abington, Pa. 19001; 
MISS LOVE CLARK; JULIA F. HOOPPER. 

Paperback Survey Committee (to work with 
ABPC) (ad hoc)—Cochairmen, MARY PHYLLIS 
BRINE, Junior High School L., Manhasset, N.Y. 
11030, and MRs. ELANA G. RABBAN, Edgewood 
School L., Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583; JEAN CRAB- 
TREE; BARBARA V. OLSON. 
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Policy Manual Committee (ad hoc)—To pre- 
pare a manual for AASL officers and committee 
chairmen. Chairman, JEAN E. LOWRIE, Dept. of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan Univ., Kalama- 
zoo 49001; CORA PAUL BOMAR; SARA I. FENWICK. 

Professional Relations Committee—To rep- 
resent and interpret the objectives and program 
of school libraries and of AASL to organizations 
other than ALA and to develop ways of working 
together; to be kept informed of progress of all 
units within AASL making contacts with other 
professional groups in order to insure a unified 
program of presentation; to report needs for ma- 
terials at meetings; to act in an advisory capacity 
to the executive secretary in selecting materials 
for exhibits. Chairman, MRS. BETTY TORRICELLI, 
Mahwah, N.J., Junior-Senior High School L., 
Ridge Rd. 07430 (1969); FRED A. KRUEGER 
(1970); HELEN C. OESCHGER (1968); EVELYN 
PETERS (1969); MRS. SARA SRYGLEY (ex officio) 
(1968). 

Professional Status and Growth Committee 
—To conduct or direct programs to stimulate 
professional growth; to improve the status of 
school librarians; and to encourage active par- 
ticipation of the members of AASL in type-of-ac- 
tivity division of ALA. Chairman, LORRAINE E. 
TOLMAN, School of Education, Boston Univ. 02215 
(1968) ; MURRAY L. ANDREWS (1969) ; MRS. DORO- 
THY W. BLAKE (1970) ; W. CLARK HAMOR (1968) ; 
CRYSTAL E. MCNALLY (1969). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
—Chairman, RICHARD L. DARLING, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, 850 N. Washington St., 
Rockville, Md. 20850 (1968); PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER (1970) ; CAROLYN WHITENACK (1969) ; 
executive secretary, AASL (ex officio). 

Publications Committee—To act as a clearing- 
house for state and local publications relating to 
school library services and materials and to pro- 
duce périodically a selected list of these materials; 
to identify the immediate needs for the publica- 
tion or production of materials in the field of 
school librarianship; to act as an advisory com- 
mittee to ALA, or any other publisher, concern- 
ing the proposed publication or production of 
materials in the school library field or the con- 
tinuation of materials already available. Chair- 
man, MRS. ESTHER M. SWANKER, New York State 
Education Dept., Albany 12224 (1968); ENID 
BEIHOLD (1969); FRANCES FLEMING (ex officio) 
(1969); EVELYN GELLER (1969); GERTRUDE R. 
JAMES (1968); w. DUANE JOHNSON (1970). 

“Quotable Quotes” Committee (ad hoc)-— 
Chairman, MARVIN HOWELL, School Library Ser- 
vices, California State Dept. of Education, 721 
Capitol Mall, Sacramento 95814; MRS. ‘MAR- 
CARET MARY JONES; MRS. SUSAN BUSH LINDSEY. 
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Resolutions Committee-—-Chairman, LELA ANN 
DOYLE, Gary Public Schools, 620 E. 2tth Pl, 
Gary, Ind. 46402 (1968); JUNE BERRY | 1968); 
MRS. M. ALISON VANESS (1968). 

Review and Examination Centers Corsmittee 
(ad hoc)—Chairman, JOHN T. GILLESPIE Grad- 
uate Library School, C.W. Post College, Long 
Island Univ., Brookville, N.Y. 11548; maryLyn 
P. DAVIS; MICHAEL C. DERUVO; MRS. SHIELEY M. 
EBETINO; D. MARIE GRIECO. 

School Libraries Editorial Committee—-Chair- 
man, FRANCES FLEMINS, Baltimore Country Board 
of Education, Aigburth Manor, Towson, Md. 
21204 (1969); MRS. REGINA BERNEIS (1969); 
SIDNEY FORMAN (19691; MRS. ANNA J. GAL.AGHER 
(1970) ; MRS. MARGUERITE M. MURRAY (1969) ; 
MRS. SARA K. SRYGLEY (1969); MRS. MADELINE 
WARNER (1969); ELINOR YUNGMEYER (19:9). 

School Library Guides and Manuals Com- 
mittee (ad hoc)—-Chairman, MRS. VEDA FATKA, 
Dept. of Library Science, Univ. of Northern 
Iowa, Cedar Falls 50613; REV. EDWARD T. LA- 
MORTE; VIRGINIA KAY PUTNAM; DONNA S&CRIST. 

Special Preconference Program Planning 
Committee—Chairman, CAROLYN WHIT=NACK, 
Education Building, Purdue Univ., Lafayete Ind. 
47907; PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER; MRS. S_RA K. 
SRYGLEY; executive secretary, AASL. 

Standards Committee—-To conduct a cutinu- 
ous study for maintenance, implementaticu, and 
support of standards for school libraries; f work 
with regional accrediting associations in rvision 
of standards for school libraries to meet changing 
objectives of education; to make recommenda- 
tions to the AASL board for action when revision 
of the standards becomes necessary. Chairman, 
SARAH L. JONES, Georgia State Dept. of =duca- 
tion, State Office Building, Room 112, etlanta 
30334 (1969) ; JOSEPH BLAKE (1970) ; MIS LYLE 
E. EVANS (1968); MRS. CATHERYNE S. FRENKLIN 
(1970) ; GEORGIE J. GOODWIN (1969); LESSER W. 
HARVEY (1969); SHIRLEY HODGMAN (2969); 
DAVID L. HUNSUCKER (1969); CAROL E. VAŁSALLO 
(1970). 

Standards Revision Committee (ad Foc)— 
Chairman, FRANCES HENNE, School of L_brary 
Service, Columbia Univ., New York 10027; 
RICHARD L. DARLING; RUTH M. ERSTEDZ MAE 
GRAHAM; HELEN F. RICE; JOHN ROWELL. MRS. 
LILLIAN SHAPIRO; MRS. SARA SRYGLEY. 

Interdivisional Committee on Standard.-—See 
entry under American Association of Stete Li- 
braries. 

State Assembly Planning Committee— o en- 
courage group participation at the local level in 
the activities which fall within the respone bility 
of the division; to advise affiliated state and re- 
gional organizations on activities of AASI= and 
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to plan meetings of the state assembly. Cheinman, 
MRS JANIC GoocH, Belmont High School L., 2323 
‘Mapleviev, Dayton 45420 (1969); JAMES S. 
cOOKSTON (1969); MRS. ELIZABETH T. FAST 
(1958); RUDY H. LIVERITTE (1968); EILEEN 
“MOERISON (1970); MARGARET OLIVER (1568) ; 
MAFIAN E. SCOTT (1969); MRS. ALMA STANLIS 
(1959); TRAVIS E. TYER (1969). l 

Student Library Assistants Committee-—To 
assist stats student library assistants associstions 
to cevelop and improve their programs; and to 
infarm student library assistants of the possibili- 
ties in librarianship. Chairman, ESTELLA REED, 
Czlımet Campus, Purdue Univ., Hammord, Ind. 
46321 (1368); MRS. ALICE P. BARTZ (1968); 
EMILY S. EOYCE (1968); LEOTA M. JANES (1970) ; 
MRE, ESTELLE B. WILLIAMSON (1969). 

Treatment of Minorities in Library Matzrials 
Cammittes (ad hoc)—Chairman, DAVID COHEN, 
Pla.nview-Old Bethpage High School L., Plain- 
view, Lonz Island, New York (presently on sab- 
batical leeve: Fellow, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Columbia Univ., New York 10027) ; 
‘VERA FREDENBURG; M. LUCIA JAMES; MRS. JO- 
HAVNA SPIITH MORRIS; MRS. ELNORA PORTTEUS. 


SECTIONS 


Supervisors Section 

Cficers-—Chairman, ELINOR YUNGMEYER, Oak 
Park Elem. Schools, 122 Forest St., Oak Park, 
IN. 60305 (1968) ; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, MRS. BETTY MARTIN, School District of 
Greenville County, P.O. Drawer 5575, Station B, 
Greenville, S.C. 29607 (1968); secretary, MRS. 
ELIZABETE M. STEPHENS, Instructional Materials, 
Pinellas County School System, St. Petersburg, 
Fla 33735 (1968). 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries 
takes responsibility for establishing standards 
and developing library services at state, pro- 
vineial, and territorial levels, as well as encour- 
aging local library development. 

The American Association of State Libraries 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers——President, ESTELLENE P., WALKER, 
South Carolina State L. Board, Columbia 
29201; vice-president and president-elect, JOHN 
ANDREW FISHER, Wyoming State L., Cheyenne 
2CO1; members-at-large: JEAN L. CONNOR, New 
York State L., Albany 12224 (1968); VIRGINIA 
oweNs, Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma City 73105 
(1670); DoNALD £E. wricHt, Evanston, Ill, P.L. 
60201 (1369); executive secretary, ELEANOR A. 
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FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: MRS. V. 
GENEVIEVE GALICK (Councilor, 1970); mrs. 
ELIZABETH HUGHEY (ex officio) ; HANNIS S. SMITH 
(past president); JENNINGS woop (ex officio).. 

Publications-——Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the President’s News- 
letter, sent to all members irregularly. 


COMMITTEES 


Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperative Ac- 
tivities—-To draft a statement on interlibrary 
cooperation as quickly as possible to be sent 
to the several boards for approval by mail, to 
serve as a working aid for cooperative pro- 
grams among all types of libraries. Chairman, 
DONALD E. WRIGHT (ASL), Evanston, Ill, P.L. 
60201; AASL-—MARILYN DAVIS, JOHN GILLESPIE. 
ACRL—BASIL MITCHELL, THEODORE SAMORE. 
ASL—ELIZABETH A. KINGSEED, PLA—KeEITH 
DOMS, MRS. MARY K. MCCULLOCH. 

Education for State Library Personnel Com- 
mittee—To be appointed. 

International Relations Committee—See entry 
under ALA International Relations Committee. 

Legislation Liaison Committee—See entry 
under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Legislative Reference Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, California State L., 
Sacramento 95809; SALLIE FARRELL; RALPH 
HUDSON; GERALD V. MALLING. 

Nominating Committee-—-Chairman, ROBERT 
R. MCCLARREN, Northern Illinois L. System, 
Morton Grove, II. 60053 (1968) ; HELEN M. MIL- 
LER; VERNA NISTENDIRK. 

Planning Committee—Chairman, JEAN CON- 
nor, New York State L., Albany 12224 (1968); 
DOROTHY BENDIX (1969); JEANNETTE JOHNSON 
(1970); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1968); mrs. 
MARIAN LEITH (1970); HELEN M. MILLER 
(1968); CHARLES O'HALLORAN (1969). 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards— 
To review standards established by type-of-li- 
brary divisions, to determine that they are not 
mutually contradictory, and to identify areas of 
concern omitted from one or more, Chairman, 
ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK, JR., Pennsylvania State 
L., Harrisburg 17126; AASL—MAE GRAHAM. 
ACRL-—NORMAN E. Tanis. AHIL—To be ap- 
pointed. PLA--ROBERT S$. AKE. 

Revision of Standards Committee—To be 
appointed. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents libraries of higher education, 
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college, university, independent research li- 
braries, and specialized libraries. 

The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries became an ALA division in 1938. 

Officers—President, JAMES HUMPHRY III, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York 10028; 
vice-president and president-elect, DAVID KASER, 
Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, Tenn. 37203; past 
president, RALPH E. mccoy, Southern Illinois 
Univ. Ls., Carbondale 62903; executive secre- 
tary, GEORGE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers, section 
chairmen, and vice-chairman plus: ROBERT H. 
BLACKBURN (1971); THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 
(1969); ANDREW J. EATON (1971); RUTH M. 
ERLANDSON (1968); w. CARL JacKson (1969); 
SARAH D. JONES (1971); REV. JOVIAN LANG 
(1968) ; KATHERINE R. RENFRO (1969); JAMES 
H. RICHARDS, JR. (1969); RUTH ELLEN SCAR- 
BOROUCH (1968); JAMES 0. WALLACE (1971). 

Publications—Choice is published monthly, 
11 issues a year (combined July-August issue). 
$20 a year; $10 for each additional subscription 
to same address; single copies $2, Editor, PETER 
M. DOIRON, 100 Riverview Center, Middletown, 
Conn. 06457; chairman, editorial board, SISTER 
HELEN, Trinity College L., Washington, D.C. 
20017. 

College and Research Libraries is published 
seventeen times a year; bimonthly as a techni- 
cal journal, and eleven monthly news issues 
(combined July-August issue). It is sent to all 
ACRL members. Subscriptions to nonmembers, 
$10 a year. Single copies of journal issues, 
$1.50; News issues, $1. Editor, DAVID KASER, 
Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 (1969). 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders should be addressed to the Micro- 
publication Service, Univ. of Rochester Press, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14267. Editor, MRS. MARGARET 
K. TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press (1969). 

Numbers of ACRL Monograph Series are avail- 
able on a standing-order or single-order basis. 
Orders should be addressed to the Publishing 
Dept., ALA headquarters. Editor, DAVID W. HER- 
oN, Univ. of Nevada Ls., Reno 89507 (1969). 


d COMMITTEES 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
(AAJC)—ALA (ACRL) Committee on Junior 
College Libraries—See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Committee on Appointments (1967) and 
Nominations (1968)—Chairman, BEN BOWMAN, 
Library Dept., Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., 
New York 10021; ROBERT E. BOOTH; WILLIAM J. 


DANE; ANNE C. EDMONDS; RICE ESTES; JOHN 
FALL; ROBERT K. JOHNSON; JOHN P. MCDCNALD; 
EVERETT T. MOORE; FRAZER G. POOLE; G. FLINT 
PURDY (ex officio); RUTH E. SCHONEMAN. 

Committee on Appointments (1968. and 
Nominations (1969)—Chairman, HOWARD ROV- 
ELSTAD, Univ. of Maryland Ls., College Park 
20740; BEN BOWMAN (ex officio) ; JANE G FLEN- 
ER; HARRIETT GENUNG; MARCUS A. MCCORISON; 
CARL H. SACHTLEBEN; JESSE CARNEY SMITE. 

Association of American Colleges (.1AC)— 
ACRL Committee on College Librarie-—See 
entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperatwe Ac- 
tivities—See American Association of State Li- 
braries. 

Audio Visual Committee—See entry under 
ALA Audio Visual Committee. 

Committee on Community Use of Accdemic 
Libraries-——Chairman, E. J. Josey, Ac.demic 
and Research Library Bureau, New York State 
L., Albany 12224 (1969); GEORGE C. ELSER 
(1969); EDWARD C. HEINTZ (1969); B_RBARA 
LAMONT (1968); RICHARD c. Quick (.968); 
JOHN E. SCOTT (1968); JOHN B. SMITH junior 
member, 1968). 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation wah Ed- 
ucational and Professional Organizations— 
Chairman, JOHN P. MCDONALD, Univ. o€ Con- 
necticut Ls., Storrs 06268 (1969); Janes w. 
BARRY (1969); KAY A. CASSELL (junior member, 
1968); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (.968); 
JAMES F. GOVAN (1968); EDWARD C. FOLLEY 
(1968); NATALIE N. NICHOLSON (1969); RUS- 
SELL SHANK (1969). 

Executive Committee—Chairman, JAMES 
HUMPHRY Ul, Metropolitan Museum of Art L., 
New York 10028 (ex officio) (1969) ; cEORGE M. 
BAILEY (ex officio) ; DAVID KASER (1970) ; RALPH 
E. Mccoy (1968). 

Committee on Grants-—Chairman, H VAIL 
DEALE, Beloit College Ls., 620 College St., Beloit, 
Wis. 53512 (1968); GEORGE M. BAILEY (2x offi- 
cio) ; HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD (1968) ; HELEN M. 
BROWN (1968) ; MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS (.969) ; 
JAMES HUMPHRY 111 (ex officio); MRS. VIRGINIA 
LACY JONES (1969); REV. VINCENT NEGEERBON 
(1969). 

Interdivisional Committee on Training Pro- 
grams for Supportive Library Staff—See entry 
under Library Education Division. 

International Relations Committee—S-e en- 
try under ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Committee on Legislation—See entry under 
ALA Committee on Legislation. 

Committee on Liaison with Accrediting Agen- 
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cies—Crzirman, ANNE C. EDMONDS, Mourt Holy- 
oke Coiləge L., South Hadley, Mass. 91075 
(IS68); ROBERT G. GAYLOR (junior member, 
1963); ANDREW H. HORN (1968); WILLIAM H. 
JES3E 71969); REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK 
(1969) + JERROLD ORNE (1968); JAMES H. RICH- 
ARDS (2959); DAVID C. WEBER (1968). 

Comragtee on Library Services—-Chairman, 
KATHAR.NE M. STOKES, Division of Library Ser- 
vices ard Educational] Facilities, U.S. CfEce of 
Educatior, Washington, D.C. 20202 (1968); 
ELIZABE"E FINDLY (1968); HAROLD D. GORDON 
(1668): MARJORIE E. KARLSON (1968); MRS. 
PATRICI B. KNAPP (1968); JAY K. LUCKER 
(1569) : DONALD S. MACVEAN (1968); DOEOTHY 
A. MANER=DI (junior member, 1968) ; MRS. =LIzA- 
BETH W. SwINT (1969). 

Committee on Library Surveys—Chairman, 
EDWIN =. WILLIAMS, Harvard Univ. L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02138 (1968); RICHARD W. BOSS 
(junior member, 1968); WARREN J. HASS 
(1669): BERNARD KREISSMAN (1968); ANN F. 
PAINTEF 1969); MRS, IRLENE STEPHENS (1969). 

Local. Arrangements Committee, Kansas City 
Couferaece—Chairman, KENNETH J. -LABUDDE, 
Uny. cf Missouri at Kansas City Ls. 64110; 
THOMAS E. BUCKMAN; RICHARD A. FARLEY; JOHN 
HERBST: JOSEPH C. SHIPMAN; NORMAN E. TANIS. 

Matiorel Library Week Committee—Sce en- 
try uncer ALA National Library. Weex Com- 
mittee. 

Planrisg and Action Commitiee——Chairman, 
DAVID KASER, Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, Tenn. 
7203 (ex officio) (1970) ; GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex 
ofizio) HELEN M. BROWN (1969); JAMES HUM- 
PHRY Im (ex officio) (1969); ARTHUR M. MC- 
ANALLY 11969); RALPH E. MCCOY (ex officio) 
(1968) ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (1968); JOSEPH H. 
REASON 71969); CAROLYN A. WAGNER (junior 
member, 1968). 

Publicetions Committee-—Chairman, MARK M. 
cormMLEY. Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Ls. 
53211 1969); BEN C. BOWMAN (1968); IRENE 
BRADEN (junior member, 1968); WILLIAM R. 
ESHELMAN (1969); RAY W. FRANTZ, JR. (1968) ; 
RICHARE K. GARDNER (1969); ROBERT T. GRAZIER 
(1968) : EDWARD G. HOLLEY (1969). 

dd Bo- Committee on Relations with ARL-— 
Chairman, GUSTAVE A. HARRER, Boston Univ. Ls.. 
02215; DONALD CAMERON (ex officio); JGHN P. 
MCDON..LD; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (1968); EVERETT 
T. MOORE. 

Comaittee on Standards—-Chairman, NOR- 
MAN E TANIS, Kansas State College cf Pitts- 
buzg Ls.. 66762 (1968); J. RICHARD BLANCHARD 
(1968); DEAN W. HALLIWELL (1969); SARAH D. 
JONES `1969); PAUL B. KEBABIAN (1969); ELLS- 
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WORTH G. MASON (1968); WARREN S. OWENS 
(1968); KARAMJCT S. SIDHU (junior member, 
1968); JOHN E. SMITH (1969); JAMES O. WAL- 
LACE (1969). 

Ad Hoc Subcommittee for the Revision of the 
Junior College Library Standards—Chairman, JAMES 
O. WALLACE, San Antonio College Ls., 1300 San 
Pedro Ave. 78212; RICHARD L. DUCOTE; HARRIETT 
GENUNG; ALFRED M. PHILIPS (ex officio); DONALD 0, 
ROD; RUTH ELLEN SCARBOROUGH; NORMAN E. TANIS 
(ex officio). 

Ad Hoc Subcommittee to Consider Possible Uni- 
versity Library Standards—Chairman, ELLSWORTH 
MASON, Hofstra Univ. L., Hempstead, Long Island, 
N.Y. 11550; J. RICHARD BLANCHARD; DEAN W. HALLI- 
WELL; WARREN S. OWENS; NORMAN E. TANIS (ex 
officio). 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards—~ 
See American Association of State Libraries. 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, AUDREY NoRTH, School of 
Library Science, Syracuse Univ. 13210; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, EVAN I. FARBER, 
Earlham College L., Richmond, Ind., 47374; 
past chairman, LEE SUTTON, John F. Kennedy 
College, Wahoo, Neb., 68006; secretary, JEAN P. 
BLACK, Portland State College L., Ore. 97207. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee-——Chairman, GEORGE 
S. BOBINSKI, School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington 40506; CHARLES M. ADAMS; 
MARTHA L. BIGGS; H. VAIL DEALE; LUELLA R. POL- 
LOCK. 

Committee on Non-Western Resources—~ 
Chairman, ANDRE NITECKI, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse Univ. 13210 (1968); CHARLES 
M. ADAMS (1968); JEAN P. BLACK (1968); DOR- 
OTHY M. DRAKE (1969); ANNE C. EDMONDS 
(1969); MOTHER E. O'CONNOR (1968); J. MI- 
CHAEL ROTHAKER (1968); DAVID T. WILDER 
(1969). 

Steering Committee—Current officers plus 
officers for two previous years: MARTHA L. BIGGS, 
Lake Forest College L., Lake Forest, II]. 60045; 
ROBERT EVANS, Oberlin College L., Oberlin, Ohio 
44074; DOROTHY W. REEDER, Towson State Col- 
lege L., Baltimore 21204. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. ALICE B. GRIFFITH, 
Mohawk Valley Community College L., 1101 
Sherman Dr., Utica, N.Y., 13501; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, LYNN D. BARTLETT, Instruc- 
tional Services Center, Oakland Community Col- 
lege, 2480 Opdyke Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
48013; past chairman, HARRIETT GENUNG, Mount 
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San Antonio College L., 1100 North Grand Ave., 
Walnut, Calif. 91789; secretary, MRS. RUTH E. 
riccs, Middlesex County College L., Edison, 
N.J. 08817. 


Committees 


Bibliography Commititee—Chairman, SHIR- 
LEY A. EDSALL, Corning Community College L., 
Corning, N.Y. 14830 (1968); JANIECE B. FUSARO 
(1969) ; FRANK D. HANKINS (1968); BERNARD C. 
RINK (1968); RUTH E. SCARBOROUGH (1969) ; 
WANDA SIVELLS (1968); HELEN R. WHEELER 
(1969) ; HAROLD Young (1968). 

Instruction and Use Committee—-Chairman, 
ELIZABETH BADGER, Mount San Antonio College 
L., 1100 North Grand Ave. Walnut, Calif. 
91789 (1968); SARA N. CRITTENDEN (1969); 
RICHARD L. DUCOTE (1969); GEORGE C. ELSER 
(1968); MARTIN S. GASKIN (1969); FRANCES L. 
MEALS (1968); HELEN M. RUBIN (1968). 

Ad Hoe Committee on Instructional Materials 
Centers—Chairman, JAMES O. WALLACE, San 
Antonio College L., 1300 San Pedro Ave. 78112; 
LEON F. FORDHAM; MARGARET LANPHIER; MRS. 
RUTH E. RIGGS; CARL A. TALBOT. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, MRS. 
RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, John F. Kennedy Me- 
morial L., California State College at Los Angeles, 
5151 State College Dr. 90032; HARRIETT GE- 
NUNG; FRANCES L. MEALS. 

Preconference Committee—Chairman, RICH- 
ARD L. DUCOTE, Instructional Resources Center, 
College of Du Page, 799 Roosevelt Rd., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. 60137; GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex officio) ; 
LYNN D. BARTLETT; RUTHE ERICKSON; HARRIETT 
GENUNG; MRS. RUTH E. RIGGS; WILLIAM C. SHAN- 
NON (ex officio); NORMAN E, TANIS. 

Special Projects Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
MARGARET A. GIBBS, Dallas Baptist College L., 
P.O. Box 21206, 75211 (1969); LYNN D. BART- 
LETT (North Central, 1968); JOHN B. CORBIN 
(1969); JUNIUS H. MORRIS (Northwest, 1968) ; 
HELEN PARAGAMIAN (New England, 1968); 
HELEN E. RODGERS (Western, 1968); RUTH E. 
SCARBOROUGH (Middle Atlantic, 1968); JAMES 
O. WALLACE (Southern, 1968). 

Ad Hoc Committee on Needs of Private 
Junior Colleges—Chairman to be appointed; 
MRS. DOROTHY T. HAGERMAN} SISTER ROSE MARIA 
LAVERTY; LUCILLE WICKERSHAM. 

Ad Hoc Committee to Revise the JCLS By- 
laws—Chairman, MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, 
John F. Kennedy Memorial L., California State 
College at Los Angeles, 5151 State College Dr. 
90032; MRS. ELEANOR C. EYMAN ; EMIL GREENBERG; 
MRS. THELMA V. TAYLOR; MRS. EDITH F. WATER- 
MAN. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, LAWRENCE S. THU MPSON, 
Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 40506; viee-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, J. M. EDELSTEIS, Univ. 
of California Research L., Los Angeles 90024; 
past chairman, WILLIAM H. RUNGE, Univ of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 22903; secretary, SOWELL 
J. HEANEY, Free L. of Philadelphia 1910s. 


Committees 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, 1. RICH- 
ARD ARCHER, Chapin L., Williams Colleze, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 01267; HANNAH D. CRENCH; 
ROBERT F. METZDORF. 

Preconference Program Committee——-Chair- 
man LAWRENCE s. THOMPSON, Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington 40506; HOWELL J. HEANEY; ALEXAN- 
DRA MASON; JOSEPH C. SHIPMAN. 


Subject Specialists Section 


O fiicers—Chairman, RICHARD L. SNYDER, Drex- 
el Institute of Technology L., Phil_delphia 
19104; vice-chairman and chairman-elec. THOM- 
AS D. GILLIES, Linda Hall L., 5109 Cherry St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110; past chairman, MARY E. 
SCHELL, California State L., Sacramentc 95809; 
secretary, MRS. LOIS FERN, U.S, Infermation 
Agency L., Washington, D.C. 20547. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairmar, MRS. 
JEAN G. HOPPER, Business, Science, and _ndustry 
Dept., Free L. of Philadelphia, Logar Square 
19103; CAROLYN I. MILHEIM; LILLIAN YUDIVER. 


Agriculture and Biological Sciences Scbsection 


Officers--Chairman, MRS. PAULINE W. JEN- 
nincs, Division of Lending, National Agricul- 
tural L., Washington, D.C. 20250; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, LOUISE DARLING, Center for 
Health Sciences, Univ. of California, Los An- 
geles 90024; past chairman, ROY L. KIDM_N, Univ. 
of California L., Riverside 92502; secretary, MRS. 
BLANCHE OLIVERI, National Agricul-ure L., 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. EDNA 
H. OLSON, State Agriculture Experimen: Station 
L., Experiment, Ga. 30212; MILDRED €. 3ENTON; 
ESTELLE BROADMAN; RICHARD T. SAMUELSON. 


Art Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, JAMES K. DICKSON, Fine 
Arts Dept., Enoch Pratt Free L., 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore 21201; vice-chairman ard chair- 
man-elect, HERBERT C. SCHERER, Univ. a= Minne- 
sota L., Minneapolis 55455; past chairman, mrs. 
KATHRYN BLACKWELL, Minneapolis S=hool of 

(Continued on page 1190) 
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Adolescents are no longer 


That’s why they need 
Encyclopedia International 


—the encyclopedia created specifically 
for secondary school reference 


“For many young people, adolescence represents a 
‘no man’s land’ where you are too old to be forgiven 
the errors of childhood and too young to share the 
privileges of an adult. It is not necessarily a condi- 
tion adolescents choose, but our way of holding 
young people in abeyance until we, as adults, feel 
they are ready for the adult role. During this tran- 
sition period, young people spend more and more 
time with one another. Since there are no clear cut 
norms of appropriate behavior, they develop their 
own rules for their own game. Not unlike a primi- 
tive society, a unique and separate culture emerges, 
with its own fashions, fads and preferences. 


“Adolescents” response to school assignments is 
a case in point. They seek out the reference re- 
source that gives them the most immediate payoff. 
Learned circumlocution is a foreign tongue to 
them; they demand language that is as direct and 
lively as their own. They make discoveries every 
day, so they respond eagerly to knowledge com- 
municated as if it had just been discovered. The 
workings of the adult world is somewhat mysteri- 
ous to them; they welcome expert help — such as 
career guidance — which will help them prepare to 
enter it. 

“Dwelling in their unique ‘third world’—no 
longer children and not yet adults — adolescents 
should have reference resources tailored to their 
own interests and designed to meet their special 


needs.” à 
—Dr. David Gottlieb 


Professor of Human Development, Pennsylvania State University 
Author of The American Adolescent (with Eugene Ramsay) 
The Emergence of Youth Cultures: A Cross-Cultural Approach 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


arneman tt, 
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(Continued from page 1187) 
Art L., 20@ E. 25th St. 55404; secretary, NaNCY 
=. JOHNSON, Art Dept., Minneapolis, P.L. 55401. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman. to 3e ap- 
Joined; NANCY W. BOONE; ALICE V. MCGRATH. 


Lew anil Political Science Subsection 

Ojyicers—-Chairman, MORRIS L. COHEN, B-ddle 
aw L., Jniv. of Pennsylvania, Philacelphia 
_91G4; past chairman, JANE WILSON, Asia Foun- 
dation L., P.O. Box 3223, San Francisco 94119; 
secretary, HUGH MONTGOMERY, Univ. of Massa- 
shusetts L., Amherst 02115; member-at-large, 
ROBERT R. MCCLARREN, North Suburban L. Sys- 
m, 5814 Dempster Rd., Morton Grove, Il. 
3003. 


Shavic and East European Subsection 


O7icers—Chairman, JERZY (GEORGE) J. MA- 
=1uszko, John G. White Dept., Cleveland P.L., 
325 Superior Ave. 44114; vice-chairman and 
shairman-elect, DMYTRO SHTOHYRN, Univ. of Illi- 
aois L., Urbana 61801; past chairman, BOHDAN 
3, WYNAR, School of Library Science, State Univ. 
3f Mew York, College of Geneseo 14454; secre- 
tary. GEORGE E. PERRY, Slavic and Central Euro- 
pean Div., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540; member-at-large, PETER A. GoY, City Col- 
lege of the City Univ. of New York 10031. 

Nomina-:ing Committee—Chairman, ELEANOR 
BUIST, Columbia Univ., Ls., 535 W. 114th St., 
New York 10027; LAURENCE H. MILLER; ANDREW 
TURCHYN. 

Commitzee on Slavic Materials in the U.S-—~ 
Chairman. LUBOMYR R. WYNAR, Reference Infor- 
mat.on Services, Bowling Green State Univ., 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402; members to be ap- 
-poirted. 


University Libraries Section 

Officers—Chairman, STUART FORTH, Univ. of 
Kentucky Ls., Lexington 40506; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, C. F. SHEPHERD, JR., Ccrnell 
Uriz. Ls.. Ithaca, N.Y. 14650; past chairman, 
JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Delaware Ls., New- 
ark 19711; secretary, LORNA D. FRASER, Univ. of 
Toronto, Victoria Univ., Queen’s Park. Ont., 
Canada. 


Commi:tees 

Ad Hoz Committee on Academic Status— 
Chairman LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio State Univ. 
1853 Neil Ave., Columbus 43210; LESLIE W. 
DUNLAP; JARL W. HINTZ; WILLIAM H. JESS=; W. 
PORTER KELLAM; ROBERT H. MULLER. 

Commi-:tee on Extension Library Service— 
Chairman. CLOVER M. FLANDERS, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 48104 (1969); ROBERT P. HARO 
(1959); FRANK c. MACDOUGALL (1970:; mo- 
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LETTE J. MORELOCK (1968); ERNEST E. WEYH- 
RAUCH (1970). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WAYNE S. 
YENAWINE, Univ. of Louisville 40208; ROBERT L. 
TALMADGE; DONALD R. REDMOND. 

Research and Development Committee— 
Chairman, EARL FARLEY, Medical Center L., 
Univ. of Kansas, Kansas City, Kans. 66103 
(1970); RICHARD E. CHAPIN (1969); HAROLD D. 
GORDON (1970); WILLIAM H. KURTH (1969); 
PHILIP J. MCNIFF (1969); WILLIAM V. NASH 
(1970) ; MICHAEL M. REYNOLDS (1970) ; RUSSELL 
SHANK (1969). 

Steering Committee—The current officers 
plus: BEN €. BOWMAN (1968); JOHN H. GRIBBIN 
(1970); roy L. KipMAN (1970); JOHN P. MC- 
DONALD (1969); STANLEY MCELDERRY (1969) ; 
BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1968). ` 

Urban Universities Library Committee 
Chairman, BERNARD KREISSMAN, City College, 
City Univ. of New York, 135th and Convent 
Ave., New York 10031 (1969); H. WILLIAM 
AXFORD (1969); PATRICK BARKEY (1970); WAR- 
REN N. BOES (1970); VIRGINIA N. CESARIO 
(1969) ; LORENA A. GARLOCH (1969); ROBERT K. 
JOHNSON (1969); MORRIS POLAN (1970); HAR- 
OLD B. SCHELL (1970). 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries acts for libraries serving patients and 
medical, nursing, and professional hospital 
stafs; inmates or residents and professional 
staffs in institutions. 

The Association of Hospital and [Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and the 
Institution Libraries Committee. 

Officers—President, MARY A. WALsH, U.S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital L., Northport, 
N.Y. 10768; vice-president and president-elect, 
ROBERT S. BRAY, Division for the Blind and Phys- 
ically Handicapped, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540; secretary, KATHERINE I. 
DUFFEY, Legler Regional Branch, Chicago P.L., 
115 S. Pulaski 60624; executive secretary, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET GOODRICH (1969); MRS. JUNE S. SMITH 
(1969); RAY L. TRAUTMAN (1968); MARION H. 
VEDDER (past president); FREDERICK WEZEMAN 
(1970). 

Publications—The AHIL Quarterly is distrib- 
uted free to members of the division; not avail- 
able by subscription; editor, MRS. VERA S. FLAN- 
DORF, Children’s Memorial Hospital L., 700 W. 
Fullerton, Chicago 60614. 
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COMMITTEES 


ACA-ALA (AHIL) Joint Committee on In- 
stitution Libraries—See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Archives Committee—Chairman, M. JEAN 
PAIGE, U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital L., 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (1969); KATHERINE I. 
DUFFEY (1968) (ex officio); MARION H. VEDDER 
(1968) (ex officio). 

Awards Committee—See AHIL Exceptional 
Service Award in the article in this issue an- 
nouncing the 1968 ALA awards. 

Bibliotherapy Committee—Chairman, MIL- 
DRED T. MOODY, Glen Lake Sanatorium L., Min- 
netonka, Minn. 55343; MARGARET C. HANNIGAN 
(1968) ; MARGARET M. KINNEY (1968); CLARA J. 
KIRCHER (1968); HILDA K. LIMPER (1969). 

Subcommittee on the Troubled Child—Chairman, 
HILDA K. LIMPER, Cincinnati P.L., 45202; MARILEE 
FOGELSONG; MARGARET MARY KIMMEL; CLARA J. 
KIRCHER; HARRIS C. MCCLASKEY (ex officio); JANE 
MANTHORNE. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, HELEN T. 
yast, American Hospital Assn. L., Chicago 
60611 (1969); MRS. EDNA BOWMAN (1968); 
MRS. CHARLOTTE JONES (1968); PAUL G. MERRI- 
GAN (1969); ALICE woop (1969). 

Conference Program Committee (Kansas 
City, 1968)—Chairman, GENEVA SMITH, U.S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital L., 4801 Lin- 
wood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 64128; MRS. SYL- 
VIA J. BLANDING; ROBERT S. BRAY; LUCY ANN CO- 
WAN; MARGARET LAWLOR; GRACE J. LYONS. 

Hospital Library Standards Committee—To 
complete the formulation and publication of 
standards of library service in the areas of the 
health sciences and patient care; carried out 
in cooperation with the associations which took 
part in the formulation of the 1953 hospital li- 
brary standards, with the addition of the Catho- 
lic Library Association. Chairman, HELEN L. 
PRICE, U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Topeka, Kan. 66622; SISTER KLARA B. ALTHAUS, 
O.S.F. (Catholic Library Assn.) ; MRS. VERA S. 
FLANDORF (Medical Library Assn.) ; MRS. BAR- 
BARA COE JOHNSON (Special Libraries Assn.) ; 
others to be appointed. 

‘International Relations Committee-—See 
entry under ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Committee on Legislation—See entry under 
ALA Legislation Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
EILEEN F. KRAUS, U.S. Veterans Administration 
Hospital L., Montrose, N.Y. 10548; ALVA s. 
KLOTTER; MRS. LOIS B. MILLER. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, 
MARION H. VEDDER, N.Y. State L., State Educa- 
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tion Bldg., Albany 12224 (1968); w. K. CEATTY 
(1968); ELEANOR BRANDT (1968); ROB=RT S. 
BRAY (1968); MARGARET GOODRICH (1968-. 

Publications Advisory Committee—Charman, 
MRS. CHARLOTTE S$. MITCHELL, Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 46514; MRS. VZRA Ss. 
FLANDORF (ex officio); FLORENCE MARKUS 
(1968); MILDRED T. Moopy (ex officio); ZLIZA- 
BETH ANN STEIN (1969); one other to be ap- 
pointed. 

Committee on Research—Chairman, EARRIS 
$. MCCLASKEY, 4710 22d St., N.E., Seattle 63105; 
MRS. LURA S. CURRIER (1968); ELLIOTT K.NNER 
(1969); RUTH M. TEWS (1969); FREDERICK 
WEZEMAN (1968). 

Special Projects Committee—To act n an 
advisory capacity to the AHIL board in review- 
ing, coordinating, and suggesting possibE ac- 
tion on special projects which the board may 
refer to the committee. Chairman, cra E J. 
LYONS, Technical L., Kings Park State Hospital, 
Kings Park, N.Y. 71754 (1968); MRS. PHwLuis 
I. DALTON (1969); ELIZABETH HOWARD (1°69); 
CLARA E. LUCIOLI (1969); ELEANOR RIKER 
(1968). 

interdivisional Committee on Standamls— 
See American Association of State Librar=s. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association plans acti-ities 
to improve and enlarge public library ser-ices 
for all ages in every community. 

The name of the division was changed t» the 
Public Library Association in 1958. 

Officers—President, HELEN E. FRY, Special 
Services L., Hq. 4th U.S. Army, Ft. Sam Fous- 
ton, Tex. 78234; vice-president and presic.ent- 
elect, WILLARD 0. YOUNGS, Seattle, Wash., P.L. 
98104; executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FER- 
cuson, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors--The officers plus: JUDGE 
STORY BIRDSEYE (ALTA past president, ex of- 
ficio); MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN HOWARD (19°71); 
MRS, MARY K. MCCULLOCH (1968); HAROLZ D. 
MARTELLE, JR. (1968) ; MRS, ALLIE BETH MALTIN 
(1969); ELAINE $. OLSON (1969); ROBERT M. 
ORR (1969); ELEANOR PLAIN (1969); FRANZ B. 
SESSA (1968); DAVID MARSHALL STEWART (oast 
president) ; EGON WEISS, president, Armed Fo-ces 
Librarians Section. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the newsletter, „ust 
Between Oursetves, sent to all members three 
times a year. 


COMMITTEES 
Ad Hoc Committee on Cooperative Activi-ies 
-See American Association of State Librar es. 
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Public Lzbrary Association 


Advisa-y Committee on Study of Systems— 
Chairmer, WILLIAM $, GELLER, Los Angeles 
Coanty P.L., Los Angeles 90053; DOROTHY R. 
CUTLER; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN; S. JANICE KEE; 
LOWELL ~. MARTIN; WILLIAM N. RAIRIGH; ROBERT 
H ROHL. 

AudicVisual Committee—See entry under 
ALA Anidio-Visual Committee. 

Bylaw: Committee—Chairman, EDWARD B. 
HAYWAFL, Hammond, Ind., P.L. 46320 (1968): 
MES. EEDESTINE GILLILAND (1970); JEAMNE B. 
LLOYD 1968); MERLIN D. WOLCOTT (1962). 

Foreten Book Selection Commitiee—To pro- 
duze buring lists, for publication in The Book- 
list, of books in European languages. Chairman, 
EMILIE L. PERILLO, Queens Borough P.L., Ja- 
maica, N.Y. 11432; MRS. HALYNA EFREMOV3 
EARLE X. GLADDEN; KATE KOLISH; ECWIN SU- 
DEROW. 

Interl brary Cooperation Committee—Chair- 
man, E LEONORE WHITE, Schenectady County 
P.L., Schenectady, N.Y. 12305 (1966); mrs. 
LGLETA D. FYAN (consultant); MRS. PATEICIA B. 
KHAPP ‘consultant); JANE Ss. MCCLURE (1968) ; 
CARLTO# C. ROCHELL (1969); VIRGINIA L. ROSS 
11970) = ROBERT E. THOMAS (1969) ; JAMES UBEL 
(1968) 2 cC. LAMAR WALLIS (1969). 

Just Between Ourselves Committee—Chair- 
man, WILLIAM VAN BEYNUM, Russell L.. Middle- 
lown, Conn. 06457; JEAN COCHRAN; MARY SUE 
SHEPHEED. 

Legisiation Committee—See entry under ALA 

agisletion Committee. 

Metrepolitan Area Library Service Commit- 
see—Ckairman, HENRY DRENNAN, Library Ser- 
vices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Wasa- 
ington. D.C. 20202 (1968); EDWIN <ASTAGNA 
(1970) HAROLD HAMILL (1968); HAROLD G. 
JOHNSTƏN (1970); ARTHUR M. KIRKBY {1968}; 
GERALPINE LEMAY (1969); MARY E. FHILLIPS 
(1969° . 

Normznating Committee—~Chairman, WILLIAM 
cHAIT, Dayton and Montgomery Courty, Ohio, 
F.L., Dayton 45402; JAMES E. BRYAN; HOYT 
GALVIN: JOSEPHINE NEIL; LUCILE NIX; MES. 
DIROTAY ROSEN; ROSE VAINSTEIN. 

Paperback Survey Committee—Chairman, 
KENNETH MCPHERSON, Bloomfield, N.J., P.L. 
07003 EMANUEL DONDY; ALAN W. THOMAS. 

Promotion of Standards Committee—Chair- 
man, 4 CHAPMAN PARSONS, Ohio Library Asszn., 
Colurrkus 43215; MRS. SUSANNA: ALEXANDER; 
ROBERT D., FRANKLIN; MARIE D. LOIZEAUX; MRS. 
WELDGH J. LYNCH; MRS. LOIS R. MARKEY. 

Pubie Library Activities Committee—Chair- 
man, ILAINE $. OLSON, Ft. Dix, NJ. 08640 
(1969) ; MRS. FLORENE JORDAN BRADLEY (1970); 
MRS. PHYLLIS BURSON (1969); KEITH DOMS 
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(1968) ; RAYMOND HOLDEN (1970); MRS. MARY 
K. MCCULLOCH (1968) ; MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN 
(1970). 

Publications Committee—-Chairman, MRS. 
KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD, Champaign, IM., P.L. 
61821; MRS. KATHERINE M. BROWN; MARY A. 
HALL; JAMES C. MARVIN; F. CHARLES TAYLOR; 
MRS. MELBA W. WASH; one member to be ap- 
pointed. 

Standards Commiitee-——Chairman, ELEANOR 
PLAIN, Aurora, Il., P.L. 60504 (1969); R. PAUL 
BARTOLINI (1968); MRS. CAROL DERNER (1968) ; 
JEAN BARRY MOLZ (1969); STEFAN B. MOSES 
(1970); JAMES H. PICKERING (1969); ADA 
SCHWARTZ (1970). 

Subcommittee on Statistical Standards—Chairman, 
JEAN BARRY MOLZ, Baltimore County P.L., Towson, 
Md. 21204; JUNE E. BAYLESS; WALTER W. CURLEY}; 
HENRY DRENNAN (ex officio) ; MARGARET L. HORNER; 
JOHN MCCROSSAN. 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards— 
See American Association of State Libraries. 

Starter List for New Book Collections Com- 
mittee—Chairman, MRS. LYN HART, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore 21201; JOHN N. BERRY, II 
(ex officio) ; MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; WIL- 
BUR CRIMMIN; MRS. MARY M. HARISPE; NOLAN 
LUSHINGTON; MRS. JOAN O. MCINNIS; HARRY B. 
REIFF. 


SECTIONS 
Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Officers—President, econ weiss, U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y. 10996; vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, Louise LIGON, Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Il]. 60088; sec- 
ond vice-president, MARY L. MATHIS, U.S. Army 
Artillery and Missile School, Ft. Sill, Okla. 
73903; secretary, MRS. HELEN A. TALIAFERRO, 
Ent Air Force Base, Colo. 80912; past president, 
B. LOUISE NABoRS, Hq. Air Training Command, 
Randolph A.F.B., Tex. 78148; director, ELAINE 
Ss. OLSON, Ft. Dix, N.J. 08640; editor, AFLS 
Newsletter, MRS. BESSIE M. DAUGHTRY, asst. to 
chief, USAF Libraries Section (AFPMSBR- 
1), Randolph A.F.B., Tex. 78148. 


Committees 


Achievement Citation Committee-——See the 
article in this issue announcing the 1968 awards, 
citations, and scholarships. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Planning-—Chairman, 
ELAINE S$. OLSON, Ft. Dix, N.J. 08640; RUTH 
SHEAHAN HOWARD; ROBERT SEVERANCE; EGON 
WEISS. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. JEAN- 
NETTE B. YATES, U.S. Naval Weapons Station L., 
Yorktown, Va. 23492 (1968); GERALD B. ERICK- 
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SON (1969); MARGARET F. HARDIN (1969); miss 
BILLIE A. OWENS (1970). 

_ Civil Service Committee—Chairman, ADA E. 
SCHWARTZ, Army Library Program, PSSD, 
TAGO, Dept. of the Army, Washington, D.C. 
20315 (1968); PATRICK CARNEY (1970); RICH- 
ARD C. OWENS (1970). 

Membership Committee—See entry under 
ALA Membership Committee. 

Military Library Standards Committee— 
' Chairman, MRS. MADGE J. BUSEY, Post L., Ft. 
Belvoir, Va. 22060; syBLE E. ADAMS; HELEN E. 
BURGESS; MRS. RUTH BURWASH; NANCY C. DICKIN- 
SON; MRS. JIMMIE MCWHORTER; MRS. HESTER 
MOUNTS; MRS. CATHERINE R. ROBINSON; FRANCES 
M. STORTZ; STELLA K. WOTANABE; GEORGE GC. 
YOUNG. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MAR- 
JORIE RAMBO, Stewart A.F.B., N.Y. 12250; 
ELAINE. S. OLSON; MERRY WHITFORD. 

Orientation Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
JOYCE mayo, U.S. Army Southeastern Signal 
School, Ft. Gordon, Ga. 30905; MRS. MARION M. 


BERNDT; WENDELL B. COON; MRS. HESTER 
MOUNTS; MRS. HELEN A. TALIAFERRO. 
Program and Arrangements Committee— 


Chairman, MARY L. MATHIS, Technical Library 
USAAMS, Ft. Sill, Okla. 73503; BARBARA S. 
COX; EMMA LOU TAGGART. 

Section Development Committee——-Chairman, 
MARGARET F, HARDIN, Special Services Library 


Division, Ft. Sill, Okla. 73503; PERSIS POGLEY; 
EVELYN YOUNG, 


European Subsection, Armed Forces 
Librarians 


Officers—-Chairman, MRS. BETH S$, SHERMAN, 
Special Services Branch, Hq. Taunus Dist. a PO, 
New York 09757; chairman-elect, MRS. DOR“THY 
DILLER, Special Services L., Hq. Palatinate Dist. 
APO, New York 09227;  secretary-treasirer, 
LUCY T. VASH, Base L. FL5612, Hq. 26th Combat 
Support Group (USAFE),. Box 5876, APO New 
York 09012. 


Committees 


Awards Committee—Chairman, FRANCES 
DOLL, U.S. Air. Force, Hg. USAFE Library ivi- 
sion, APO, New York 09633; other membe-s to 
be appointed. 

Education Committee—Chairman, JOAN -tAL- 
LETT, USAFE Library, APO, New York 09333; 
others members to be appointed. 

International Committee—See entry under 
ALA International Relations Committee. 

Membership Commiitee—Chairman, EUTH 
stotz, U.S. Army Special Services L., Sulävan 
Barracks, APO, New York 09028; ESSIE M. 
ALDRICH; DOROTHY A. CROSS; MARIE T. O’M_RA; 
DOROTHY A, REDMOND; VIRGINIA SHORT; M_BEL 
L. THOMAS; PENE $. TOURVILLE; MARY WILMA 
WALLIS; MRS. SYLVIA J. WEBBER. 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division has responsibility 
for those library services designed to provide 
continuing educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural development for adults in all types of li- 
braries. 

The Adult Services Division was established 
at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
Education Division. 

Officers--President, MRS. LILLIAN M. BRAD- 
sHaw, Dallas P.L., 1954 Commerce St. 75201; 
first vice-president, MARIE A. DAVIS, Free L. of 
Philadelphia 19103; second vice-president, ROB- 
ERT S. AKE, Finkelstein Memorial L., South 
Madison Ave., Spring Valley, N.Y. 10977; sec- 
retary, SAMUEL L. SIMON, Merrick, N.Y., L., 
2279 S. Merrick Ave. 11566 (1968); executive 
secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: RALPH 


H. FUNK (1970); MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN (Dast 
president); DOROTHY KITTEL (1968); EVELYN 
LEVY (1971); KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN (1970); 
MRS. VIRGINIA E. PARKER (1968). 

Publications—Newsletter—Adult Services Di- 
vision (quarterly), editor, RUTH W. GREG-9RY, 
Waukegan, Ill., P.L. 60085; Library Servic= to 
Labor (two issues a year), editor, MRS. JEAN 
HOPPER, Philadelphia Free L. Both distribz-ted 
free to members of the division; not availble 
by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Adult Materials Selection Policies, Practices, 
and Procedures Committee—Chairman, RITH 
A. WEBER, Suffolk Cooperative L. System, 527 
North Sunrise Service Road, P.O. Box 187, Eell- 
port, N.Y. 11713; JULIETTE BRYSON; MRS. FROR- 
ENCE S. CRAIG; PHILIP B. H, EVANS; LEONARD 
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Adult Services Division 


G2UNDT; LODA HOPKINS; 
EDDIS MARTANCIK. 

Audi-Visual Committee—See entry under 
FLA Andio-Visual Committee. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, LUCY LOMAX, 
Scenic Regional L., 11 S. Washington Av3., 
Lnion, Mo. 63084 (1969); MRS. FAY M, BLAKE 
(1969)3 JAMES A. LEATHERS (1968); EDWARD 
P MILEER (1970); TRAVIS TYER (1970). 

ASD-RSD Committee on Common Cencerns-— 
See en-ry under Reference Services Division. 

Conzerence Program Committee (Kansas 
City 1368)—-Chairman, ROBERT E, LEE, Dept. 
cf Librarianship, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan, 66801; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER; 
WRS. NANCY BOYLAN; MARY A. HALL; MRS. B. 
EENNY NORTHERN. 

Coordinating Committee on Materials—To 
edvise on the handling of requests from mem- 
ters and outside agencies in the fielé of the 
eslecticn and use of adult materials. Chairman, 
IIRS. ELIZABETH ABOLIN, Prince George’s County 
Hemorial L., 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 
20782 (1970); MRS. SELMA P. KESSLER (1969) ; 
ORS. NINA SYDNEY LADOF (1970); LORA LANDERS 

1969); MRS. MARGIE S. MALMBERG (1968); 
VILLIAM T. PETERS (1968); JANE TITUS (1969). 

Cor-mittee on Legislation—See entry under 
ALA Legislation Committee. 

Library Service to an Aging Population— 
thairman, EMILY W. REED, Enoch Prait Free L., 
Baltimore 21201 (1970); MRS. LOU ANN BOONE 
"1969" ; MRS. KAY BOUTIN (1970); MRS. MADA- 
LYN BRADFORD (1968); ELIZABETH 2. COOPER 
"1969"; PAUL GRATKE (1968); MARIZ PONZO 
-constltant); MRS. DOROTHY ROMANI (1968) 
“ex fiicio); KATHLEEN SCHWAB (1969); 
FRANCES STALKER (1969); MRS. BERNICE YOUNG- 
3L00D (1969). 

Joir-t Committee on Library Service to Labor 
sroups——See entry under Division Joint Com- 
nnittees. 

Nat-onal Library Week Committee—Sce 
entry under ALA National Library Week Com- 
nittee. 

Noninating Committee—Chairman, FERN 
LONG, Cleveland P.L., 44114; FLORENCE E. 
HARSHE; ELLIOTT KANNER; MRS. AGATHA KLEIN; 
ISTHE? MARDON. 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
vutstaading books of the calendar yzar, Chair- 
man, MRS, VIRGINIA E. PARKER, Port Washington, 
N.Y., P.L., 16 Belleview Ave. (1969); L. pcro- 
THY BEVIS (1968); MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR 
(1970); WILLIAM H. cox (1968); ERVIN W. 
GAINES (1970); THOMAS D. GILLIES (1969); 
CHARLES HEWITT (1970); DON OLSEN (1969); 
RICHARD POWDRELL (1969); IRENE SLEVKEN 


JOHN MCCRBOSSAR; 
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(1968); DAVID TURIEL (1970); GEORGE WAKE- 
FIELD (1968). 

Libraries participating in the selection of Not- 
able Books—Boston P.L. (1968); Clarksdale, 
Miss., P.L. (1969); Cleveland P.L. (1970) ; 
Concord, N.H., P.L. (1970); Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional L., W. St. Paul, Minn. (1967); Dallas 
P.L. (1967); Douglas County L., Roseburg, 
Ore. (1967); Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1970); Falls Church, Va., P.L. (1968); Free 
L. of Philadelphia (1967); Fresno County Free 
L., Fresno, Calif. (1968); Georgia State Dept. 
of Education, P.L. Service, Atlanta (1967); 
Louisville Free P.L. (1967); Madison, Wis., 
P.L. (1968); Michigan State L., Lansing 
(1970); Mt. San Antonio Junior College L., 
Walnut, Calif. (1969); New Orleans P.L. 
(1967); Oakland P.L. (1970); Orlando, Fla., 
P.L. (1969); Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, 
N.Y. (1967); Scenic Regional L., Union, Mo. 
(1968) ; Seattle P.L. (1970); Stephens College 
L., Columbia, Mo. (1969); Terre Haute, Ind., 
P.L. (1968); Trenton, N.J., State College L. 
(1968) ; Tucson P.L. (1970) ; Tulsa City-County 
L. (1967); Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit 
(1968) ; Westport, Conn., P.L. (1969). 

ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation—To 
consider the need for better orientation of adults 
to the use of the public library and to develop 
projects in the light of needs identified. Chair- 
man, RICHARD PARSONS, 412 Woodbine Ave., 
Towson, Md. 21204; MARION M. ALLEN (RSD); 
MARGARET C€. HANNIGAN; DAVID HENINGTON 
(RSD); JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; ROBERT J. MOR- 
GAN; DONALD A. RIECHMANN (RSD); ELAINE 
VON OESEN. 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN, Nassau L. System, 
Lower Concourse, Roosevelt Field Shopping 
Center, Garden City, N.Y. 11530; MARIE A. 
DAVIS; DOROTHY KITTEL. 

Program Policy ‘Committee—To delineate 
the outlines of goals and activities for the divi- 
sion. Chairman, MRS. KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD, 
Champaign, Ill., P.L., 306 W. Church St. 61820 
(1968); JUNE BAYLESS (1969); MURIEL L. 
FULLER (1969); DAVID M. HENINGTON (1970) ; 
MRS. BEATRICE S, STUCKERT (1970). 

Publications Advisory Committee——Chairman, 
MRS. LEOLA F. MILLAR, Rolla, Mo., P.L., 900 Pine 
St. 65401 (1968); ZELIA FRENCH (1968); RUTH 
W. GREGORY (ex officio) ; BERYL E. HOYT (1968) ; 
STELLA LOEFFLER (1970); MARY LEE MILLER 
(1969). 

Publishers Liaison Committee—Serves to 
promote interchange of information and closer 
working relationships between publishers of 
adult materials and ASD; includes representa- 
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tives nominated by American Book Publishers 
Council. Chairman, ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levit- 
town, N.Y., P.L. 11756 (1969); vice-chairman 
to be appointed. ASD—jzouN FALL (1970); 
MRS. IRENE GITOMER (1968); LAURENCE G. HILL 
(1970) ; MARIE V. HURLEY (1968) ; MRS. MILDRED 
JOHNSON (1969); MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH 
(1969). ABPC-—mMaArsHALL A. BEST, Viking 
Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10022; 
JOHN J. DELANEY, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 277 
Park Ave., New York 10017; CHARLES F. HARRIS, 
Portal Press, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10016; MARC JAFFE, Bantam Books, Inc., 
271 Madison Ave., New York 10016; KEITH 
JENNISON, Keith Jennison Books, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
10002; JAMES SILBERMAN, Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Ave., New York 10022; RICHARD J. 
WALSH, JR., John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St. 
New York 10036. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and Ad- 
visory Committee—Political Science—Chairman, 
KATE KOLISH, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh 15213; PAUL 
BIXLER; MRS. ELIZABETH S. BRICKER; RUSSELL MUNN} 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER. 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation Committee— 
Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Library School, Flor- 
ida State Univ., Tallahassee 32306; MRS. ORRILLA 
T. BLACKSHEAR; MRS. KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD; IDA 
GOSHKIN; JEANNETTE JOHNSON; JAMES C. MARVIN; 
WILSON THIEDE (consultant). 

Reading Guide Project, Promotion Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, Brooklyn P.L., 
Grand Army Plaza 11238; PAUL GRATKE; BERNICE 
MACDONALD; MILDRED STIBITZ; others to be appointed. 

Reading Improvement for Adults Committee 
-—Studies and evaluates services and selection 
and use of materials at all levels of reading 
ability. Chairman, BERNICE MACDONALD, New 
York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St. 10019 (1968); mrs. 
EDITH ADAMSON (1968); DOROTHY BENDIX 
(1969); MARIE A. DAVIS (1968); KATHLEEN 
HEGARTY (1968); PETER HIATT (1968); FLOR- 
ENCE KRAMER (1970); EVELYN Levy (1969); 
FERN LONG (1968); MRS. EVA wILLIAMS (1970). 

Subcommittee on Materials for the Spanish Speak- 
ing—Chairman, FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L., 44114; 
SAM DENISON; MRS, ESTHER D. KEENAN}; LILLIAN 
LOPEZ; MARY ADELE SPRINGMAN; MARVIN STONE; MRS. 
VICTORIA WALLACE; BARBARA L. WYNN. 

Relations with State and Regional Library 
Associations Committee—Chairman, MILDRED T. 
STIBITZ, Dayton and Montgomery County P.L., 
215 E. 3rd St., Dayton 45402, (Region VI—Ind., 
Mich., Ohio, W.Va., 1968) ; ELIZABETH ASHWELL 
(Region I—Alaska, Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash., 
1968); MRS. ERANA DONAHUE (Region V—IIL, 
Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis., 1970); JEWEL DRICK- 
AMER (Region X—Conn., Me., Mass., N.H., R.I., 
1968); CHARLESANNA FOX (Region VII —-Ala., 


Fla., Ga, Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Va., 
1969); FLORENCE HARSHE (Region, IX—N.Y., 
1970) ; JOHN F. MCAVIN, JR. (Region VIJI—Del., 
Dist. of Columbia, Md., N.J., 1969); ESTHER 
MARDON (Region [i—Calif., 1970) ; STAN OLINER 


- (Region IV—Colo., Kan., Neb., Nev., N.D., S.D., 


Utah, Wyo., 1969); HELEN v. scorr (Region 
II—Ariz., Ark., La., N.M., Okla., Tex., 1970). 

Special Projects Committee—Responsible for 
initiation, counseling, and policy-making with 
regard to special projects for which grant funds 
are or may become available. Chairman, KEN- 
NETH F. DUCHAC, Surburban Maryland Library 
Project, 515 Park Ave., Suite 1505, Baltimore 
21202 (1968); MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER 
(1969) ; ESTHER MAE HENKE (1972); ROBERT E. 
LEE (1971); DOROTHY SINCLAIR (1970). 

Standards Development Committee-——Chair- 
man, KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN, Mid-Manhattan L., 
150 W. 100th St., New York 10025; JEANNETTE 
Y. ALEXANDER; JOHN S$. BURGAN; E. J. JOSEY; 
B. LOUISE NABORS. 

Study-Discussion Program Committee—To 
be appointed. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association main- 
tains a continuing educational program for all 
trustees and encourages informed citizen sup- 
port. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
became an ALA division September 1, 1961. 

Officers—-President, MRS. C’CEAL P. COOMBS, 
908 S. 25th Ave., Yakima, Wash. 98902; first 
vice-president and president-elect, ROBERT J. 
MORGAN, 310 First Ave., New Prague, Minn. 
56071; second vice-president, DONALD E. WRIGHT, 
Evanston, TIl, P.L., 60201; secretary, MRS. 
DOROTHY SMUCKER, Rt. 1, Orrville, Ohio 44667; 
executive secretary, EDWARD G. STRABLE, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JUDGE 
STORY BIRDSEYE (past president) ; MRS. RACHAEL 
c. Gross (director, Region VII: Del., Md., N.J., 
N.Y., Pa, W.Va., 1969); RAYMOND HOLDEN 
(director, Region I: Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., 
R.I, Vt, 1968); MRS. ALICE ImRIG (director, 
Region VI: Il., Ind., Iowa, Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Ohio., Wis., 1968); MRS. NORMA JOHNSON (di- 
rector, Region II: Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., 
N.C., 5.C., Tenn., Va., 1969); MRS. VELMA 
PEMBERTON (director, Region V: Alaska, Calif., 
Hawaii, Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash., 1968); MRS. 
ESTHER MOCKLER (director, Region IV: Colo., 
Kan., Neb., Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo., 1969) ; 
MRS. DOROTHY E. ROSEN (director, Region III: 
Ariz, Ark, La., N.M., Okla., Tex., 1968); 
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CHARLES E. REID (1970); DAVID MARSHALL STEW- 
ART (ex officio) MRS. HELEN W. SWEASY (1968). 

Publications—The division issues ar official 
publication, The Public Library Trustee, edited 
Ly MRS. ALICE IHRIG, 4944 Paxton Rd., Oak 
Lewn, IJ. 60453; issued four times a year and 
available free to all members. It is not available 
by subscription. 


COUNCILS 


A1 ALTA committee activities are coordinated 
in four councils as follows: 

Council for Action—Chairman, MES. JEAN 
SMITH, 1114 N. Florence St., Burbank, Calif. 
91505 “includes Action Development, Endow- 
ment, Intellectual Freedom, and Nominating 
committees) ; Council for State Liaison—Chair- 
man, ALEX ALLAIN, Box 392, Jeanerette, Le. 
70544 (_ncludes State Associations, Membership, 
Jury om Citation of Trustees, Elections, and 
Governcr’s Conference committees); Council 
fcr Cormmunication—Chairman, MRS. DOROTHY 
D. CORRIGAN, 1931 Old Orchard Court, Rockford, 
Ill. 61107 (includes Publications, Naticnal Li- 
b-ary Week, and Legislation committees, ; 
Council for Conferences—Chairman, JOSEPH W. 
L-PPINCOTT, JR., 307 Laurel Lane, Haverford, Pa. 
13041 (includes Exhibits, Local Hospitality, and 
Frogram committees). 


COMMITTEES 


Acticn Development Committee—To recom- 
mend long-term programs to the division. Chair- 
man, MRS. DOROTHY THEILKAS, 2046 W. Windsor 
Ave., Phoenix 85009 (1968); vice-chairman, 
JOHN V=BLEN, 3812 48th Ave., N.E., Seatt_e 9815 
(1968) 3 WINFIELD H. ATKINSON (19691; MBS. 
RUTH BERG (1969); MRS. WAYNE BEVIS (1968) ; 
JULIUS R. CHITWOOD (1969); MRS. GINA DUNN 
(1968); DONALD C. EARNSHAW (1968:; MRS. 
ALETHIA FLATER (1968); GEORGE HAMMOND 
(1968); JAMES A. HESS (1969); DR. SARRETT 
HEYNS (1969) ; MRS. EILEEN M. KENYON (1969} ; 
CLARENCE B. LITCHFIELD (1969); ROY MILLAR 
(1968); LEWIS D. MURPHY (1969); WIL- 
LIAM CLIVER (1968); PAXTON P. PRICE (1968); 
CRAIG T. SENFT (1969); MRS. HELEN C. SMITH 
(1969). 

Elecions Committee—To be appointed. 

Endowment Fund Committee—Tc promote 
the fund and to recommend projects for the 
fund to support. Chairman, WALTER VARNS&R, 
2198 4th Ave., Yuma, Ariz. 85364 (1968) ; 
DANIEL W. CASEY (1969); GEORGE COEN (1969) ; 
HMRS. F. M. GARDNER (1968); RALPH HUDSON 
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(1968) ; MRS. MILDRED JEFFREY (1969); JAMES 
L. LOVE (1968); MRS. ETHEL PITCHER (1969) ; 
MERRILL ROBISON (1969); HENRY B. TERRY 
(1968); JOHN E. VELDE, JR. (1969); HOMER 
WADSWORTH (advisor); MRS. MILDRED YOUNGER 
(1969). 

Exhibits Committee—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed; GENE BISMUTI (1968); MRS. LEE HAYES 
(1968) ; MRS. EVERETT A. HENRY (1969); MRS. 
DOROTHYAN LUND (1969); CURRY PATTON 
(1969) ; MRS. LAWRENCE PHARES (1968). 

Governor’s Conference Committee—To pro- 
vide advisory and consultant service to states 
planning for conferences. Chairman, IRVING 
LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 98501 (1968); MRS. ETHEL 
T. BOWMAN (1969); MRS. THOMAS CHRISTIAN 
(1968); R. A.°cox (1969); DR. PAUL CRAWFORD 
(1969) ; MRS. LOVELLA GARY (1969) ; MRS. DERK 
GREEN (1968); EVELYN Jay (1969); JAMES H. 
LAUBACH, JR. (1968); MRS. MINNIE LOU LYNCH 
(1969); MRS. LUCILE MOHR (1969); MRS. 
BESSIE MOORE (1968); MRS. NELSON SEVERING- 
HAUS (1968) ; MRS. CARL STEIGER (1968); RICH- 
ARD H. STOCKBARGER (1969); RUTH WILLIAMSON 
(1969). 

Intellectual Freedom Subcommittee—See 
entry under ALA [Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee. 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—See the article 
in this issue announcing the 1968 ALA awards. 

Legislation Liaison Subcommittee—See entry 
under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Local Hospitality Committee for Annual 
Conference—Chairman, MRS. THOMAS STUBBS, 
311 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106 (1968) ; 
BETTY SHOUSE (1968); IDRIS sMITH (1968). 

Membership Subcommittee—See entry under 
ALA Membership Committee. 

National Library Week Committee—See 
entry under ALA National Library Week Com- 
mittee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
VIRGINIA YOUNG, 10 E. Parkway Dr., Columbia, 
Mo. 65201 (1968) ; MRS. ALICE WALLACE (1968) ; 
DUANE WILDER (1968). 

Program Commiitee—Chairman, PETER S. 
JENNISON, l Park Ave, New York 10016 
(1968); JOHN F. ANDERSON (1968); DR. JOHN 
E. CLOUSE, JR. (1968); MRS. REBA E. DANER 
(1969); MRS. WILLIAM H. DASHNEY (1969); 
MRS. KATHRYN DEVEREAUX (1969); ARTHUR 
DWYER (1969); RAY FRY (1968); MRS. MARY L. 
KELIHER (1969); ROBERT MCCLARREN (1968); 
ROGER MCDONOUGH (1968); MRS. RUTH E. POL- 
SON (1969); MRS. KURMAN RILEY (1969); HAIG 
SHIROYAN (1969); RAYMOND TASSINARI (1968) ; 
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MRS. HAROLD WEYRAUCH (1969); MARGARET A. 
WINGER (1968). 

Publications Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
IRENE WALLER, Americana Division, Grolier Edu- 
cational Corp., 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
10022 (1968); THOMAS DREIER (1969); mrs. 
ELIZABETH W. EVANS (1968); JEAN GALLOWAY 
(1969); MRS. IRENE GITOMER (1969); mrs. 
BARBARA HOLDEN (1969); MRS. ALICE IHRIG 
(1968) ; w. JOSEPH KIMBROUGH (1969); MARGIE 
R. LYNCH (1969); MARTIN D. PHELAN (1968); 
CLARENCE STEFFY (1969); MRS. LEROY WOOD- 
WARD (1968). 

State Associations Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. DOROTHY E, ROSEN, P.O. Box 1065, Santa 
Fe, N.M. 87501 (1968) ; STEVE BrApLEY (1969) ; 
MRS. JULIET CORWIN (1969); MRS. RACHAEL C. 
cross (1969); RAYMOND HOLDEN (1968); mrs. 
BARBARA HUME (1969); MRS. NORMA JOHNSON 
(1969); MRS. ESTHER MOCKLER (1969); CHES- 
TER OSTRANDER (1968); A. CHAPMAN PARSONS 
(1969) ; MRS. VELMA PEMBERTON (1968); MRS. 
ELLA PRETTY (1969); MRS. JULIA REINSTEIN 
(1968) ; MRS. BILDA ROBBINS (1968); H. THEO- 
DORE RYBERG (1968); JOHN BENNETT SHAW 
(1969) ; MRS. DELLA WAKEFIELD (1969) ; DONALD 
E. WRIGHT (1968). 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division works to 
achieve improved library services and book 
collections for children of preschool through 
junior high school age. 

The Children’s Services Division became a 
division January ], 1957. 

Officers—President, MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, 
New York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St., New York 
10019; vice-president, president-elect, MRS. MAE 
DURHAM, School of Librarianship, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94720; second vice-president, MRS. HELEN 
RENTHAL, School of Education, Library Science 
Dept., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson 85721; past 
president, MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY, Michi- 
gan State L., 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 
48913. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: DOROTHY 
J. ANDERSON, DOROTHY M. BRODERICK, CHRISTINE 
BELL GILBERT, RUTH M. HADLOW, VIRGINIA HEFFER- 
NAN, MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART, DORIS H. MOUL- 
TON, MRS. PRISCILLA L. MOULTON, MRS. RUTH HILL 
VIGUERS, M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division, edited by mrs. 
DORIS stoTz, Lutherville, Md. Top of the News 
is published four times a year and is sent free to 
all members. It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection Com- 
mittee—-1968—See the article in this issœ an- 
nouncing the 1968 awards, citations, and sc.aolar- 
ships. 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Selection Com- 
mittee—1969—See the article in this issue an- 
nouncing the 1968 awards, citations, and schol- 
arships. 

Book Discussion Committee—To find = way 
to share, through audiovisual means, out-tand- 
ing book discussions by librarians or cthers 
which would help teach criteria for book selec- 
tion; to survey what is available and propose 
what CSD might do in this field. Chairman to 
be appointed; MARTHA L. GARDEN; MARGAZET S. 
SKIFF. 

Book Evaluation Committee—To selec, an- 
notate, and present for publication annual-y the 
list of notable children’s books of the preceding 
year and to carry on other book evaleation 
projects as assigned. Chairman, MRS. RU"H G. 
GAGLIARDO, 1108 Ohio, Lawrence, Kan. 36044 
(1968) ; MRS. MABEL BOYD BELL (1970); EELEN 
KINSEY; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE (1969); MRS. 
MARGARET H. MILLER (1970). 

Book Week Committee—To consider what 
CSD’s relationship to Children’s Book Week is, 
could, and should be and to make recomn=nda- 
tions to the board at the Midwinter Meeting. 
Chairman and members to be appointed. 

Advisory Committee on Books on Africa for 
Children—To work with the African-American 
Institute in selection of materials for a Ist to 
be published by the United States Committee 


-for Unicef. Chairman, ANNE PELLOWSKI, nfor- 


mation Center on Children’s Cultures, Unicef, 
311 E. 28th St, New York 10016; MARCIA 
COOLEY; MRS. DOROTHEA LANGHORNE; MRS. 
LILLIE MAE PRIOLEAU; MRS. ELIZABETH WOCD. 

Boy Scouts of America Advisory Commit-ee— 
To advise the Boy Scouts of America -n its 
publications revisions and program (exclading 
Boy’s Life). Chairman, HERBERT L. LEET, South- 
ern Tier L, System, 215 W. Fultoney, Corning, 
N.Y. 14832 (1969); marcia cootey (1°70); 
MRS. MARGARET B. LARSON (1969); MRS BE- 
ATRICE W. SCHEIN (1968). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARY ANN 
WENTROTH, Oklahoma Dept. of Libraries, Li- 
brary Extension Division, Oklahoma City “3105 
(1968); MAXINE LABOUNTY (1968); MARGUE- 
RITE SCHMITT (1969). 

Children’s Books in Relation te Radic and 
Television—To consult with representatives of 
television and radio productions on selaction 
and use of children’s books to be featur-d or 
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introd.c2d and on promotion of programs 
througa libraries serving children, Chairman, 
MES. ELLIN GREENE, 113 Chatham Lane, Point 
Pleasant, N.J. 08742 (1969); MRS. Lucia s. 
ENGLE (1968); MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD (1968) ; 
LAURA 7- SEACORD (1968). 

3iblicgraphy Subcommittee—To prepare “ists of 
materia-s for television and radio on the request of 
the committee. Chairman, MRS. AILEEN O'BRIEN MUR- 
puy, New York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St., New York 
10019 71969); Naomi Noyes (1969); MRS. ANN 
STELL (1569) ; MARY STRANG (1969). 

Devclepment Committee-—To consider trends 
in serv-c2 to children in relation to the responsi- 
liHties cf the division and its current activities; 
to evalacte ideas for improved service to children 
on request of the CSD Board of Directors; and 
to recommend to the board areas for exploration 
and/or action by the Children’s Services Divi 
sicn. Ckairman, MRS. PRISCILLA L. MOULTON, 
Brooklms Public Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
(1969); MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE (19693; NINA 
GRIIG _1969); ROSEMARY LIVSEY (1969); HAR- 
RIET B. QUIMBY (1969). 

Elecion Commitiee—To be appointed. 

Comerittee on Evaluation of Library Tools— 
Ta study and evaluate the present materials 
used in selection of children’s books end to 
develop suggestions for improvement of these 
meteriele and the creation of other tools, if such 
tocls seem necessary. Chairman, MRS, DELLA 
THOMAS, Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwater 74075 
(1368)3 MARGARET M. CLARK (1970); LAURIE 
DUDLEY (1968); ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY (1970): 
NANCY L MCGINNIES (1970); MRS. AUDREY J. 
MICHES (1970); MATTIE RUTH MOORE (1970): 
MES. HELEN RENTHAL (1970); MARGARET SKIFF 
(1370)3 MRS. ELLA JEAN WILLSON (1970). 

Han. Christian Andersen Award Noraination 
Commé#tee—-To select the author, ill.strator, 
ani honors list candidates for U.S. nomirations 
to the Hans Christian Andersen prize jury. 
Chairman, VIRGINIA HAVILAND, head, Children’s 
Book Section, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 26540; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; ANNE PEL- 
LOWSKL 

Jayc2es “Good Reading’? Advisory Cammit- 
tee—T-s advise with the U.S. Jaycees in its pro- 
grem cn good reading for children. Chairman, 
BEVERLZ HALL, Baltimore County P.L., 25 Chesa- 
peake Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 (1970): mrs. 
ELVA HARMON (1968); HARRIET HELMS (1968): 
MES. K.THRYN HOWIE (1968); HELEN MAE MUL- 
LEN (1969); RUTH ANN ROBINSON (1976); MRS. 
JOANNI M. WOLFORD (1970). 

sayce:s “Good Reading” Book List Subcommittee 
—To revise the list of books included in tke “Good 
Reading” collection. Chairman, HELEN MACMULLEN, 
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Free L. of Philadelphia, 74th St. and Washington 
Lane 19138 (1970); THERESA ANN BLACK (1970); 
MRS. DONNA MAE MATTHEWS (1968); ISABEL WILNER 
(1970). 

Kansas City Conference Local Arrangements 
Committee—Chairman, JEAN MERRILL, P.L., 
311 E. 12th St. Kansas City, Mo. 64106. Mem- 
bers to be appointed. 

Let’s Read Together Revision Committee— 
See entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Liaison Committee On Bookstores and Book 
Distributors—-To study the causes of inadequate 
distribution and the ways in which the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division and/or ALA can help 
to alleviate these causes, and to develop ways 
that libraries and bookstores can work together 
to promote the distribution of books. Chairman, 
ANNE IZARD, Westchester Library System, 28 S. 
First Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550; FLORENCE 
W. BUTLER (1968); JEAN FISHER (1968); EFFIE 
LEE MORRIS (1968); LAURA F. SEACORD (1970). 

Committee on Library Service to the Dis- 
advantaged Child—To serve as a point of con- 
tact with various national government agencies 
and officers administering programs for the 
culturally disadvantaged and with other ALA 
committees functioning in the same area, and 
to provide librarians in the field with a unit 
within CSD which would be informed and able 
to take leadership. Chairman, JEAN E. LOWRIE, 
Dept. of Librarianship, Western Michigan Univ., 
Kalamazoo 49001 (1968); MARTHA C. BENTLEY 
(1968) ; MRS. MILDRED P. FRARY (1968); RUTH 
HAYES (1968); MRS. FAITH T. MURDOCH (1968) ; 
MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1968) ; MISS LOYCE PLEAS- 
ANTS (1968); HELEN R. SATTLEY (1968); FREDDY 
SCHADER (1968); BARBARA sIMoN (1968). 

Committee on Library Service to Exceptional 
Children—To explore the areas which need to 
be developed by libraries to meet the needs for 
materials and library programs of exceptional 
children, exclusive of the gifted, and to explore 
the ways in which library training programs 
can prepare librarians in these areas. Chairman, 
VIRGINIA M. HEFFERNAN, New York State L., 
Library Extension Division, Albany 12210 
(1969); JANE MCGREGOR (1970); EFFIE LEE 
MORRIS (1970); MRS. DALLAS SHAFFER (1968); 
SPENCER G. SHAW (1970). 

Advisory Committee to the Demonstration of 
Library Services to Exceptional Children at the’ 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County—Chairman, HARRIS €. MCCLASKEY, 
Univ. of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle; AMY ALLEN; SPENCER Ç. SHAW. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn P.L., N. Common St., 
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Lynn, Mass. 01902 (1968) ; CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 
(1970) ; MERIBAH HAZEN (consultant); ZOLA B. 
IRWIN (1968); HELEN C. JONES; MARY B. MASON 
(1968); MILDRED pPHIPPS (1968); MARIAN 
SCHROETHER (1968) ; MARIAN STRICKLAND (1970). 

Melcher Scholarship Committee-——-See the 
article in this issue announcing the 1968 awards, 
citations, and scholarships. 

Committee on National Planning of Special 
Collections—Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, 
Free L. of Philadelphia, Logan Sq. 19103; 
ADELINE CORRIGAN; MRS. MAE J. DURHAM; VIR- 
GINIA HAVILAND; M. VIRGINIA HUGHES}; ELIZABETH 
NESBITT; FRANCES REES; JUDITH ST. JOHN; 
MARIAN C., YOUNG. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee—~See 
the article in this issue announcing the 1968 
awards, citations, and scholarships. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MAXINE 
LABOUNTY, P.L. of the District of Columbia, 
499 Pennsylvania Ave.., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20001; MARTHA C. BENTLEY; MRS. ALICE C. RUSK; 
MARIAN C. YOUNG. 

Committee on  Organization—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH BURR, Division. for Library Services, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Box 1437, 
Madison, Wis. 53701 (1969); ANNE R. IZARD 
(1970); ISABELLA JINNETTE (1970); JEAN A. 
MERRILL (1969); HARRIET B. QUIMBY (1968). 

Professional Literature Guides Committee 
To arrange for preparation of selected lists of 
professional literature on subjects of major 
concern to CSD. Chairman, FAITH HEKTOEN, 
Library Extension Services, State L., Hartford, 
Conn. (1969); ROSEMARIE M. BERTRAN (1969); 
MRS. MAE J. DURHAM (1969); ELINOR YUNG- 
MEYER (1968). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
—Chairman, MRS. WINNIFRED CROSSLEY, Michi- 
gan State L., 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 
48913; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; MRS. MAE J. DUR- 
HAM. 

Publications Planning Committee-—-To sug- 
gest, study, and evaluate publications in the 
field of CSD for recommendation for publication. 
Chairman, MRS. WINIFRED RAGSDALE, School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Southern California, 
University Park, Los Angeles 90007 (1968); 
JANE A. DARRAH (1968); MRS. MAE J. DURHAM 
(1969); MARY PETERS (1970); MRS. LOIS B. 
WATT (1968). 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—To prepare periodic lists of foreign 
children’s books; to select books to be included 
in the annual Package Library of Foreign Chil- 
dren’s Books. Chairman, MRS. ANN STELL, Cen- 
tral Children’s Room, New York P.L., 5th Ave. 


and 42nd St. 10018 (1969); MARIA L. CIMINO 
(consultant); FABIO cOEN (consultant); MRS. 
LUCRETIA M. HARRISON (1970) ; ANNE PELLOWSKI 
(1969); MRS. JADWIGA URBANOWICZ (1968). 

Storytelling Materials Survey Committee— 
To survey the need and availability of story- 
telling materials, i.e., lists, instructional ma- 
terials, tapes, recordings, etc. Chairman, SPENCER 
C. SHAW, Nassau L. System, Roosevelt Field- 
Lower Concourse, Garden City, N.Y. 11530; 
RUTH PEASLEE; MARGARET E. POARCH; BERNARD 
POLL; MRS. EULALIE STEINMETZ ROSS; MARK 
TAYLOR; ELVA YOUNG VAN WINKLE. 

Study Committee—To define duties of second 
vice-president. Chairman and members to be 
appointed. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE 
AND AUTOMATION DIVISION 


The Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion concerns itself with the development and 
application of electronic data processing tech- 
niques and the use of automated systems in all 
areas of library work. 

The Information Science and Automation 
Division became a division of ALA on January 
28, 1966. 

Officers—~President, JOSEPH BECKER, Director 
of Information Sciences, EDUCOM, 5805 Mar- 
bury Rd., Bethesda, Md. 20034; vice-president 
and president-elect, RUSSELL SHANK, Director of 
Libraries, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 20560; secretary (two years), MRS. BAR- 
BARA MARKUSON, 5514 S. Blackstone, Chicago 
60637; executive secretary, DON S. CULBERTSON, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: EARL 
FARLEY (1970); MARYAN E. REYNOLDS (1969); 
STEPHEN SALMON, past president; MEL VOIGHT, 
representative on ALA Council (1971); and 
PAUL WASSERMAN (1968). 

Publications—Journal of Information Science 
and Automation, to be published quarterly, to 
begin publication in 1968. Editor, FREDERICK 6. 
KILGOUR, director, Ohio College Library Center, 
1858 Neil Ave., Columbus 43210. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RUSSELL 
SHANK, Director of Libraries, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C. 20560. 

Conference Planning Committee-—Chairman, 
PAUL FASANA, Columbia Univ. L., New York 
10027. 

Committee on Dissemination of Information 
Chairman, SUSAN ARTANDI, Graduate School 
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Information Science and Automation Division 


of Librery Service, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Educetion Committee—Chairman, SUSAN E. 
MARTIN, Data Processing Specialist, Harvard 
College L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Comraittee on a Library Programming Lan- 
grage—Chairman, FOSTER M. PALMEEF, Refez- 
erce and Circulation Dept., Harvard College L., 
Cambricge, Mass. 

Mach-ne-Readable Cataloging Format Com- 
mittee fad hoc)—Chairman, ALLEN D. VEANER, 
Stanforc Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JAMES 
R. COX, Circulation Dept., Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Universal Numbering System Interdivisional 
Committee—See Resources and Techrical Ser- 
vices Division. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Likrary Administration Division researches 
and maxes recommendations for every aspect of 
library, personnel, and financial administration, 
in-service training, recruiting, buildings and 
ejuipment, public relations, and library orgari- 
zation end management. 

The Library Administration Division became 
a divisien of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin 
College Library, Oberlin, Ohio (1963); vice- 
peesident and president-elect, JOHN F. ANDER- 
son, Tucson. P.L. (1969); executive secretary, 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA headquarters. 

Board of ODirectors—The officers plus: 
FRANK .J. BERTALAN (1968); JULIUS E. CHIT- 
woop 11968); MARY L. DYAR (1968) ; CHARLES 
F. GOSPELL (past president, 1967); MISS HOW- 
ARD HU3BARD (1968) ; EDWIN G. JACKSON (1971) ; 
OSWALD H. JOERG (1968); G. FLINT PURDY 
(1970); MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD (1970). 


COMMITTEES 

Conference Program Committee—Division 
officers and section chairmen, all ex oficio. 

Electon Committee—LESTER L. STOFFEL, 
Suburban L. System, 903 Burlington Ave., West- 
ern Springs, Ill. (1968). 

Nom:nating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
MARY 3. DAUME, Monroe County L. System, 
Monroe, Mich.; GORDON P. MARTIN; EGON WEISS. 
(All terms expire 1968.) 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, AR- 
THUR TABROFF, Library of Congress, Washirg- 
ton, D.2. (1968); HOYT R. GALVIN (195G); HER- 
EERT R. GOLDHOR (1969). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
—Divizion officers and past president, all ex 


odficio. 
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Advisory Committee to the Office for Re- 
cruitment—Chairman, HAROLD S. HACKER, 
Rochester, N.Y., P.L. (1968); ELEANOR E. AH- 
LERS (1968); H. GORDON BECHANAN (1968) ; 
MRS. BETTY FLYNN (1969); ROBERT L. GITLER 
(1969); MRS. MILDRED Y. JOHNSON (1969) ; 
ROBERT R. MCCLARREN (1969) ; MRS. RAYMOND A. 
younc (1968). ALA staff liaison, to be ap- 
pointed. 

Regional Representatives—Chairman, ANDREW GED- 
DES, Nassau L. System, Roosevelt Field Shopping 
Center, Garden City, N.Y. (1968); Region I, New 
England, to be appointed; Region II, New York and 
New Jersey, ANDREW GEDDES; Region III, Middle At- 
lantic, DONALD H. HUNT (1968); Region IV, South- 
east, MRS. VIRGINIA GRIGG (1969); Region V, Middle 
West, MURIEL L. FULLER (1969); Region VI, Moun- 
tain Plains, DANIEL A. SEAGER (1969); Region VII, 
Southwest, JAMES S. COOKSTON (1968); Region VIII, 
Pacific Northwest, MRS. M. LETHENE PARKS (1969) ; 
Region IX, California and Hawaii, to be appointed. 
ALA staff liaison, to be appointed. 

Materials Committee—Chairman, MISS MARION L. 
simmons, New York P.L., (1968) ; MRS. JEAN BADTEN 
(1968) ; MRS. ELIZABETH BUDELL (1969); MISS JOHN- 
NIE E. GIVENS (1969); MISS BERYL E. HOYT (1968); 
RICHARD B. MOSES (1969); CAROL A. VOGEL (1968) ; 
SARAH WALLACE (1968). ALA staff liaison, to be 
appointed. 

Small Libraries Publications Committee— 
Chairman, DONALD E. WRIGHT, Evanston, Il., 
P.L.; MRS. DOROTHY CORRIGAN; HELEN MILLER; 
EVELYN DAY MULLEN; RODERICK G. SWARTZ; 
ELAINE VON OESEN; IRENE WALLER. (To serve 
until project completed.) 

LAD-LED Joint Ad Hoc Committee on Sub- 
Professional or Technician Class of Library 
Employees—Chairman, DOROTHY F. DEININGER, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; TERESA J. DO- 
HERTY; MARY L. HUBER; JAMES J. KORTEN- 
DICK, S.s. (To serve until project completed.) 

Interdivisional Committee on Training Pro- 
grams for Supportive Library Staff—See Li- 
brary Education Division. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 


Officers—Chairman, JULIUS R. CHITWOOD, 
Rockford, Ill., P.L. (1968); vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, WILLIAM W. BRYAN, Peoria, Ill., 
P.L. (1969); secretary, DEAN COCHRAN GROSS, 
Harrisburg, Pa., P.L. (1969). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: 
HOWARD F. MCGAW (1969); CHARLES M. MOHR- 
HARDT (1968). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries 
—Chairman, JASPER H. WRIGHT, South Bend, 
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Ind., P.L. (1969); rnaymonp HoT (1969); os- 
WALD H. JOERG (1968); ANTHONY A. MARTIN 
(1969) ; JOHN H. REBENACK (1968); ROBERT E. 
THOMAS (1968). 

Building Committee for College and Univer- 


sity Libraries—Chairman, BERNARD KREISSMAN, _ 


City College of New York (1968); KENNETH 
ALLEN (1969); WILLIAM H. ALLYN (1968); 
RICHARD DE GENNARO (1969); RICHARD FREDELL 
(1969); JOSEPH H. KOMIDAR (1968); RICHARD 
H. PERRINE (1968); DAVID c. WEBER (1968). 

Building Committee for Hospital, Institu- 
tion, and Special Libraries—Chairman, RODER- 
ICK G. SWARTZ, Tulsa City-County L. System 
(1969); JoHN M. CONNOR (1969); WILLIAM T. 
HENDERSON (1968); two additional members to 
be appointed. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, BERNARD 
B. WYSOCKI, Brooklyn P.L. (1969); CHARLES E. 
DALRYMPLE (1968); J. ARCHER ECGEN (1968); 
EVAN IRA FARBER (1969); WILLIAM S. GELLER 
(1968); GEORGE N. HARTJE (1968); ROBERT H. 
ROHLF (1969); WENDELL w. simons (1969). 

Library Buildings Award Program—See ar- 
ticle in this issue announcing the 1968 awards, 
citations, and scholarships. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, CLYDE L. 
HASELDEN, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; MIL- 
DRED P, FRARY; HOYT R. GALVIN. (All terms ex- 
pire 1968.) 

Planning School Library Quarters Commit- 


te@-—LILLIAN L., BATCHELOR (1969); JAMES A. 


BOULA (1968); MRS, BEATRICE DOWNIN (1969) ; 
VIRGINIA MCJENKIN (1969); B. K. PATE (1969); 
MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1968); MARY ANN SWAN- 
SON (1968); KENNETH TAYLOR (1968). 


Section on Circulation Services 


Officers—Chairman, OSWALD H. JOERG, Daven- 
port, Iowa, P.L. (1968); vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, WILLIAM L. WILLIAMSON, School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son (1969); secretary, JOHN R. MAY, Hope Col- 
lege L., Holland, Mich. (1968). 


Committees 

Circulation Control Committee——Chairman, 
to be appointed; LUCILLE ARCENEAUX (1968); 
EDWIN G. JACKSON (1968); ROBERT R. MCCLAR- 
REN (1968); LEO R. RIFT (1968). One more 
member to be appointed. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Membership—Chair- 
man, DUANE JOHNSON, North Central High 
School, 1801 E. 86th St, Indianapolis. Addi- 
tional members to be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WALTHER 


M. LIEBENOW, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minn=zapo- 
lis; WARREN KUHN; CARLTON C. ROCHELL. (All 
terms expire 1968.) 

Planning and Action Committee-——Chaimman, 
MISS ROY LAND, Univ. of Virginia L., Ch_rlot- 
tesville (1968); J. MICHAEL BRUER (1968) OR- 
RIN B. DOW (1968). 

Conference Program Committee—-To b» ap- 
pointed. 


Section on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 


Officers—Chairman, FRANK J. BERTELAN, 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Oklakcuma, 
Norman (1968); vice-chairman and chairmnan- 
elect, G. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State Univ Li- 
braries, Detroit (1969); secretary, ROBER® H. 
ROHLF, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: Jack 
W. Bryant (1969); Margaret D. Dinsaoor 
(1968). 


Committees 

Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Comn@itee 
—-Chairman, CLARENCE GORCHELS, Oregon ‘ol- 
lege of Education, Monmouth (1968); LEO TARD 
B. ARCHER, JR. (1968); FREDERICK A. EANE 
(1969) ; NINA sypNEY (1969); THOMAS TEYNY- 
son (1968); HELEN A. YOUNG (1969). 

Committee on Comparative Library Or; ani- 
zation——Chairman, ROBERT K. JOHNSON, Wniv. 
of Arizona L., Tucson (1968); LILLIAN L. BAT- 
CHELOR (1968); WALTER BRAHM (1968); 3DHN 
F. HARVEY (1969); EDWIN S. HOLMGREN (1958); 
BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1968). Additional mem- 
bers to be appointed. 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—(C air- 
man, JAMES M. O'BRIEN, Half Hollow Hills ©om- 
munity L., Melville, Long Island, N.Y. (193) ; 
IRVIN J. GAINES (1968); GUENTER A. JATSEN 
(1969); NEWMAN F. MALLON (1968); HAZOLD 
ROTH (1968); CHARLES F. TAYLOR (1969). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JES 
DYKE, Texas A. and M. Univ., College Sta_on, 
Tex.; ROBERT K. JOHNSON; JAMES M. O’BEIEN. 
(All terms expire 1968.) 

Statistics Cornmittee for College and Unser- 
sity Libraries—Chairman, THEODORE SAM—RE, 
School of Library and Information Science, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee (1968); oan 
CARTER (ex officio representing Canadiar L. 
Assn.) ; MRS. MARIETTA CHICOREL (1968); 2oB- 
ERT T. GRAZIER (1968); CARL w. JACKSON 
(1968); PERRY MORRISON (1969); JOEL IL- 
LIAMS (ex officio representing USOE). 

Statistics Committee for Hospital and Izsti- 
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Library Administration Division 


tution WLibraries—-Chairman, MRS. SELMA R. 
GALE, Jaited Hospital Fund, 3 E. 54th S:., New 
York ~1968); KATHERINE DUFFEY (1963); MRS. 
JEANNS L. HARTENSTEIN (1969); PATRICIA J. 
HOMEE (1968); BARBARA A. MARTIN ( 1969); 
MARION H. VEDDER (ex officio representing institu- 
tion likraries). : 

Stats-ics Committee for Library Education 
—Cheirman, FRANK L. SCHICK, Schocl of Li- 
brary and Information Science, Univ. of Wiscor- 
sin, Ei-lwaukee (1968); RALPH BLAS-NGAM= 
(1968 : ROBERT S$. BURGESS (1968); PAUL WAS- 
SFRMAN (1968); JOEL WILLIAMS (ex officio rz- 
preserting USOE). 

Ad Hoc Statistics on Physical Facilities of 
E:ibrartes——Chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, Library 
of Corgress, Washington, D.C.; DONALD E. BEAN; 
WILLIEV. CHAIT; MARK M. GORMLEY; RALPH E. 
HOPPS DAVID KASER; WENDELL SIMONS; RODEZ- 
ICK G. SWARTZ. 

Stat=stics Committee for Public Lidraries— 
Caairman, MRS. MARY T. HOWE, Lewis and Clark 
L, Ecwardsville, IJl. (1968); JEAN CARTER (ex 
officio. rspresenting Canadian L. Assn.) ; HENFY 
T. DRSMNAN (ex officio representing USOE); 
MARCELLE K. FOOTE (1969); FOREST R. MILLS 
(1968: HAROLD J. SANDER (1968). 

Staxstics Committee for Reference Services 
—Chzirman, ALBERT C€. GEROULD, Free L. of 
Philacelphia (1968); WALLACE BONK (1968); 
ROBERT G. GAYLOR (1968); T. E. BATCLIFFE 
(1968 ALAN W. THOMAS (1968); ROSE L. VOR- 
MELKE (1968); DAVID R. WATKINS (1968). 

Staistics Committee for School Libraries— 
KENNIIH E. VANCE, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; ELENGRA €. AL- 
EXANDER; JEAN CARTER (ex officio representing 
Canacien L. Assn.); HENRY T. DRENNAN (ex 
olci representing USOE); MAE GRAHAM; 
JOHN EARVEY; MRS. BETTY LUNNON; JCHN RO- 
WELL ELINOR YUNGMEYER. (All terms expire 
1368." 

Staziztics Committee for State Libraries— 
Chairman, EDWIN R. BERRY, Univ. of tke State 
of N-v York, Albany (1968); MRS. PHYLLIS 
I. DAFTIN (ex officio representing state librer- 
jes); EENRY T. DRENNAN (ex officio represent- 
ing JSOE); LORETTA G. FISHER 11968}; 
CHAR~ES H. NESS (1968); DE LAFAYETTE REID 
(196&) 3 DENNY STEPHENS (1968); H. THOMAS 
WALKSE (1969). 

Statistics Committee for Technical Services 
—Chaizman, MRS. KATHERINE PACKER, Ontario 
Collese of Education, Univ. of Toronto, Ont., 
Gana-la (1968); CHARLES D. DE YOUNG [1968}; 
GERH_RD B. NAESETH (1968); STEPHEN R. SAL- 
MON (_969); ROBERT H. SIMONDS (1968); JOEL 
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WILLIAMS (ex officio representing USOE). 

Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chair- 
man, DAVID C. PALMER, New Jersey State L., 
Trenton (1968); EDWIN R. BERRY (1968); JEAN 
CARTER (ex officio representing Canadian L. 
Assn.) ; MRS. SELMA R. GALE (1969); ALBERT C. 
GEROULD (1968); MRS. MARY T. HOWE (1968) ; 
STEPHEN J. KEES (ex officio representing SLA); 
MRS. KATHERINE PACKER (1968); FRAZER 6. 
POOLE (ad hoc); THEODORE SAMORE (1968) ; 
FRANK L. SCHICK (1968); STEPHEN MCCARTHY 
(ex officio representing ARL); KENNETH E. 
VANCE (1968); JOEL WILLIAMS (ex officio repre- 
senting USOE). 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, MARY 1L. DyAR, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., P.L. (1968); vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, VERONICA M. BOASI (1969); sec- 
retary, MRS. MARJORIE M. MCALISTER (1969). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: JANE 
FLENER (1968); GRACE P. sLocum (1969). 


Committees 


Certification Committee—Chairman, ANDREW 
GEDDES, Nassau L. System, Garden City, N.Y. 
(1968) ; ROBERT FLORES (1968); IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN (1968); pAViD saBSAY (1968); BERNARD 
SCHEIN (1968). 

Code of Ethics Committee—~JOHN F. ANDER- 
son, Tucson P.L., MARTHA T. BOAZ; RICHARD B. 
ENGEN; MRS. ALICE B. MCGUIRE; F. WILLIAM 
SUMMERS. (All terms expire 1968.) 

Committee on Economic Status, Welfare, and 
Fringe Benefits—Chairman, PETER SPYERS-DU- 
RAN, Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 
(1968); R. PAUL BARTOLINI (1968); RALPH T. 
ESTERQUEST (1968); JEANNE GELINAS (1969) ; 
ARTHUR YABROFF (1969). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
W. BRYAN, Peoria, Ill, P.L., ALBERTA R. MASSIN- 
GILL; RODERICK G. SWARTZ. (All terms expire 
1968. ) 

Personnel Publications Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. HELEN MCGIRR SELESKY, Columbia 
Univ. Ls., New York; PAGE ACKERMAN; IRIS BY- 
LER; MARY L. HUBER}; THOMPSON M. LITTLE; 
HELEN L. NORRIS; NEIL R. RIGGS; MRS. ELIZABETH 
W. STONE; MARGARET WARD. (All terms expire 
1968.) 

Research and Development Committee— 
Chairman, MARK cruM, Kalamazoo, Mich., L. 
System; VERONICA M. BOASI; WILLIAM CHAIT; 
ALBERTA R. MASSINGILL; RUSSELL SHANK. (All 
terms expire 1968.) 

Staff Development Committee—Chairman, 
JULIUS R. CHITWOOD, Rockford, IH., P.L. (1969) ; 
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MRS. H. H. BENNETT (1969); MARK CRUM 
(1968); CHARLES prerz (1969); IRENE GITOMER 
(1969); WILLIAM E. HINCHLIFF (1969); LEON 
JONES (1969); JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S. 
(1968) ; ARTHUR MCANALLY (1968); MRS. DORIS 
PHELPS (1969); JOHN E. sMITH (1969). 

Committee to Explore Feasibility of Annual 
National Salary Goals—To be appointed. 

Ad Hoc Committee to Study ALA’s Tenure 
Policy—Chairman, JERROLD oRNE, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; CECIL BYRD; DAVID 
KASER; JOHN P. MCDONALD; GRACE SLOCUM. 


Section on Public Relations 

Officers—Chairman, MISS HOWARD HUBBARD, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1968); vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, ALAN KUSLER, 
Rochester, N.Y., P.L. (1969); secretary, MRS. 
BETTY-JO RULE, Denver P.L. (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: VERNA 
R. NISTENDIRK (1968); CHARLES M. WEISENBERG 
(1969). 


Committees 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee~——See 
article in this issue announcing the 1968 awards, 
citations, and scholarships. 

Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. ERNEST R. MORTENSON, trustee, Arcadia, 
Calif., P.L. (1968); JUNE E. BAyLEss (1968) ; 
MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW (1968); FRANK J. 
DEMPSEY (1968); JAMES F. HOLLY (1968); ED- 
WARD A. HOWARD (1968) ; MRS. MARION INGRAM 
(1968) ; MRS. THELMA R. KING (1968) ; MIss ROY 
LAND (1968); MRS. EDITH MCNABB (1968); MIL- 
DRED K. SMOCK (1968). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ALICE AP- 
PELL, Long Beach, Calif., P.L.; ROBERT DELZELL; 
KATHERINE GRANT. (All terms expire 1968.) 

Publications Committee—Chairman, DAVID M. 
HENINGTON, Houston P.L. (1968); WILLIAM R. 
BRAAM (1968); JAMES c. cox (1968); RICHARD 
FREDELL (1968); KATHLEEN Morz (ex officio) ; 
ERIC MOON (ex officio) ; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS 
(1968). , 

Leaflets Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS. MADGE R. 
DOTY, Lansing, Mich., P.L. (1968); H. G. JOHNSTON 
(1968). Additional members to be appointed. 

Public Relations Services to Libraries Com- 
mittee—Chairman, NEAL AUSTIN, High Point, 
N.C., P.L. (1968); LUCILE pupcEeon (1968); 
GALVY R. GORDON (1968); CATHARINE HEINZ 
(1968); JERRY E. HUNT (1968); GUENTER JAN- 
SEN (1968); MRS. WELDON LYNCH (1968); sis- 
TER MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P. (1968) ; HELEN H. 
SEVAGIAN (1968). 

Subcommittee for Public Relations Festival— 
Members to be appointed. 


PRS Film Steering Committee—Chairman, 
JACK BRYANT, Worcester, Mass., P.L. (1963); 
MRS. C’CEAL COOMBES (ex officio); GALVY R. COR- 
DON (1968); MISS HOWARD HUBBARD (ex of- 
ficio); ALAN KUSLER (ex officio); MARGARET 
MARY MCGUIRE (ex officio); CHARLES E. RIID; 
EILEEN THORNTON (ex officio); SARAH L. WAL- 
LACE; MRS. HELEN WESSELLS; MRS. VIRGINIA 
YOUNG. (All terms expire 1968.) 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division serves as clar- 
inghouse for exchange of ideas among admin- 
istrators, practicing librarians and library edu- 
caters; studies and reviews changing needs for 
library education, development of educaticnal 
programs and continuing education of libmry 
personnel. 

The Library Education Division was es-ab- 
lished June 21, 1946. 

Officers—President, ROSE L. VORMELEER, 
School of Library Science, Kent State Utiv., 
Kent, Ohio 44240; vice-president and presid=nt- 
elect, MARTHA BOAZ, School of Library Scieace, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los Angles 
90007; recording secretary, S. ELSPETH PCPE, 
Graduate School of Library and Informa-ion 
Sciences, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 15213; execwive 
secretary, AGNES L. REAGAN, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: SISTER 
PETER CLAVER, O.P. (past president); SAR- I. 
FENWICK (1968); MURIEL L. FULLER (197)); 
FRANCES HENNE (1969); HAYNES MCMUL-EN 
(1958); BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS (1969). 

Publications—~LED Newsletter, four issues a 
year; sent free to members. 


COMMITTEES 

Asia Foundation Grent Committee—Chair- 
man, EDWIN C, STROHECKER, Dept. of Library 3ci- 
ence. Catherine Spalding College, Louisulle 
40203 (1969); ROBERT L. GITLER (1969); mrs. 
PATRICIA A. REELING (1969); WAYNE S. YENA- 
WINE (1969). 

Beta Phi Mu Awards Committee—See artcle 
in this issue announcing the 1968 awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships. 

Bogle Memorial Fund Committee—Cl»ir- 
man, ELIZABETH PEELER, Univ. of West Flozida 
L., Pensacola 32505 (1970); MRS. LILLIAD L. 
BATCHELOR (1969); GEORCE MCDONOBGH 
(1959) ; MRS. LAVERN WALTHER (1969). 

Committee for Revision of Fellowsléps, 
Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan Funds, and 
Other Financial Assistance for Library Edzea- 
tion—Chairman, MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMCDT, 
Medical Library Association, 919 Michigan Ave., 
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Chicag» 60611; MRS. MARGARET J. BYERGO; DCR- 
CTHY 1L. CROMIEN; MRS. ELIZA A. GLEASON; 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

Comenittee on Bylaws-—Chairman, ROBERT W. 
BULLEN, Cobb County~Marietta P.L., Marietta, 
Ga. 30060; EVAN IRA FARBER; MISS JOHNNIE 
GIVENS. 

Comnittee on Relations of Library School 
Librarizs—Chairman, DAVID L. MITCHELL, Li- 
krary School Collection, State Univ. of New 
York L, Albany 12203; MRS. BARBARA ARO}; MBS. 
REGINA F. BERNEIS; PHILIP R. D. CORRIGAN; E. 
HERNICE GIBSON; JOHN PHILLIP IMMROTH; JEAN 
F. MADDEN; VIRGINIA PRATT; ALMA K. BAPP; S. 
EULL SISSON; JANE STEVENS; MRS. DELLA 
THOMAS; RUTH M. WHITE (resource personi. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
Erarians Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. TEWS, 
Mayo Clinic Hospital L., Rochester, Minn. 55991 
(1969); ELEANOR BRANDT (1968); E. PEARL 
moopy (1970); BEATRICE v. simon (1970); 
FREDERICK WEZEMAN (1969). 

Equmalencies and Reciprocity Corimittee— 
Chairman, NASSER sHARIFY, New York State 
Univ., Oyster Bay 11771 (1968); ZESTER E. 
ASHEIM (resource person); HENRY C. CAMPBELL 
(1968)3 MARY HUBER (1968); ROLAND R. PIGG- 
FORD resource person and committee secre- 
tary); CARMEN ROVIRA (1968); MARTIN SABLE 
(1968); RAYNARD C. SWANK (1968). 

Interdivisional Committee on Training Pro- 
grams for Supportive Library Staff—Chairmen, 
ROBERT E. BOOTH, Dept. of Library Science, 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit 48202; LESTER B. 
ASHEIM (OLE ex officio); MRS. JOLEEN BOCK 
(ACRL Junior College Libraries Section); 
COROTEY F. DEININGER (LAD); FRANCES HENNE; 
MARGAEET E. MONROE (COA); JOSEPH F. SHU- 
EERT. 

LAD—LED Joint Ad Hoc Committee on Sub- 
Professional or Technician Class of Library 
Emplozees—See Library Administraticn Divi- 
sion, 

Legi-lation Committee—See entry under 
ŁLA Lagislation Committee. 

Natienal Library Week Committee—Scee 
entry tnder ALA National Library Week Com- 
mittee. 

Nominating Committee-—~Chairman, SARAH R. 
REED, School of Library Science, Univ. of Al- 
kerta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; FRANK J. 
BERTALAN; LAUREL GROTZINGER; MIRIAM PETER- 
SON; HOWARD ROVELSTAD, 

Orgenization and Activities Committee— 
Chairnein, SISTER PETER CLAVER, O.P., Dominican 
Educatzonal Center, Sinsinawa, Wis. 53824 
(1968); MARTHA BOAZ (1970); ROSE L. VORMEL- 
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KER (1969). 

Publications Committee-—-Chairman, EILEEN 
NOONAN, Dept. of Library Science, Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Il]. 60305 (1969) ; mary KAY 
EAKIN (1969); WILLIAM V. Jackson (1970); 
PAUL A. T, NOON (1970); R. KENT woop (1968). 

Research Committee—Chairman, GUY GARRI- 
son, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana 61801 (1968); H. JOANNE 
HARRAR (1970); SISTER M. LUCILLE (1969); 
JOHN A. MCCROSSAN (1970); ANDREW D. OSBORN 
(1969) ; PAUL WASSERMAN (1968). 

Resource Personnel Committee—Chairman, 
DALE K. CARRISON, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Denver 80210 (1968); ROBERT E. LEE 
(1968) ; MRS. ELNORA PORTTEUS (1968); SUSAN 
S. SMITH (1968). 

Scholarship and Awards Committee—See Li- 
brary Binding Institute Scholarship in article 
in this issue announcing the 1968 awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships. 


SECTIONS 
Teachers Section 

Officers—Chairman, SARA I. FENWICK, Gradu- 
ate Library School, Univ. of Chicago 60637; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, SARAH L. KEN- 
NERLY, Dept. of Library Service, North Texas 
State Univ., Denton, Tex. 76203; secretary- 
treasurer, BUDD L. GAMBEE, School of Library 
Science, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
27514, 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: MRS. 
EVELYN J. ANDERSON (1968); WALLACE J. BONK 
(past chairman); ROBERT E. BooTH (1969); 
PETER HIATT (1970). 


Committees 

Media Research Committee-——Chairman, IR- 
VING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle 98105; THOMAS P. SLA- 
VENS; CAROLYN I, WHITENACK. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, SARAH K. 
VANN, School of Graduate Library Studies, State 
Univ. of New York, Buffalo 14214; HELEN M. 
FOCKE; A. VENABLE LAWSON. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division centers its ac- 
tivities on informational, bibliographical, and 
research concerns through identification and 
appraisal of problems on reference materials, in- 
quiries and inquirers, indexes and indexing, and 
bibliographies and bibliographic method. 

The Reference Services Division became a di- 
vision of ALA in 1956. 

Officers—President, DAVID R. WATKINS, Ford- 
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ham Uniy. L., Bronx 10458; vice-president and 
president-elect, RICHARD H. PERRINE, Rice Univ. 
L., Houston 77001; second vice-president, 
MARTHA SHEPARD, National L. of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; executive secretary, EDWARD 6G. 
STRABLE, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: THOMAS 
J. GALVIN (1970); MARGARET KNOX GOGGIN 
(1970); FELIX E. HIRSCH; FRANK N. JONES 
(1968) ; WILLIAM A. KATZ (ex officio) ; MICHAEL 
M. REYNOLDS (1970); ROBERT E. SCUDDER 
(1968) ; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR (past president) ; 
ANNE F. STURTEVANT (1969). 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication RQ, edited by WILLIAM A. KATZ, 
School of Library Science, State Univ. of New 
York, Albany 12203. RQ is published four times 
a year and is sent free to all members. It is not 
available by subscription. Facts and Faces, The 
ALA Council is compiled annually under the 
sponsorship of RSD and edited by HELEN T. 
GEER, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Rhode Island, Providence 02908. 


COMMITTEES 

Basic Reference Books Committee—To pre- 
pare a list of basic reference books for the small 
to medium-size library. Chairman, MRS. MARY 
C. BARTER, Queens Borough P.L., Jamica, N.Y. 
11432; JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; MRS. MARGARET 
F. CLARK; IDA M. COHEN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; 
MRS. MARJORIE P. HOLT; JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; 
ROBERT G. KRUPP; JAY K. LUCKER; GERALD D. 
MCDONALD; SYLVIA MECHANIC; MRS. ELIZABETH 
M. QUIER; LYNN ROBINSON; IRENE ROGERS; ROB- 
ERT THOMAS. 

Bibliography Committee—Responsible for 
surveys of the field of bibliography, disseminat- 
ing information, studying needs, advising on 
projects under way or under consideration, and 
coordinating work of subcommittees with bibli- 
ographical projects. Chairman, to be appointed; 
LEE ASH (RSD History Section representative) ; 
FLORENCE E. BLAKELY (1969); DOUGLAS W. BRY- 
ANT (1968); VERNER W. CLAPP (1968); JACK 
DALTON (1968) ; WILLIAM S. DIX (1968) ; ROBERT 
B. DOWNS (1968); HELEN M. FOCKE (1969); 
MRS. IVA MOSTECKY (Medical L. Assn. repre- 
sentative) ; MRS. HERTA PRAGER (American Assn. 
of Law Ls. representative); THOMAS SLAVENS 
(1970) ; MELVIN J. vorcT (1968). 

Business Reference Services Commiitee—To 
encourage the development and expansion of 
the reference function in this area. Chairman, 
MARGARET KEEFE, Flint, Mich, P.L. 48502 
(1968); WILBUR cRIMMIN (1970); CHARLOTTE 
GEORGI (1969); MRS. JEAN HOPPER (1968); 


DAVID STREETER (1970); JAMES B. woy (1969) ; 
others to be appointed. 

Catalog Use Committee—To consider current 
problems and study developments in catalog 
use and its application to reference services. 
Chairman, RICHARD H. PERRINE, Fondren L., Rice 
Univ., Houston 77001 (1968); FLORENCE 
BLAKELY (1969); IRENE CHRISTOPHER (1968) ; 
N. HARVEY DEAL (1969); RICHARD H. SHIMMEL- 
PFENG (Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion representative, 1969); ROBERT D. STEVENS 
(1969). 

ASD-RSD Committee on Common Concerns 
—To be appointed. 

Conference Program Committee—To be ap- 
pointed. 

Cooperative Reference Service Committee— 
Chairman, JOHN S. BURGAN, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore 21201 (1968); DOROTHY BENDIX 
(1968) ; PHOEBE F. HAYES (1970); FLORENCE B. 
MURRAY (1968); GEORGE E. SEREIKO (1968) ; 
ROBERTA SMITH (1970); others to be appointed. 

Division Affiliates Committee—To serve as 
liaison between the ten RSD affiliated groups 
and the division. Chairman, WALTER C. ALLEN, 
Dayton and Montgomery Country, Ohio, P.L. 
45402 (1969); RICHARD FREDELL (1969); RICH- 
ARD L. WATERS (1970); others to be appointed. 

Joint Committee on Government Publica- 
tions—See entry under Division Joint Commit- 
tees. 

Information Retrieval Committee—To 
study developments in this field and their appli- 
cation to reference services and research. Chair- 
man, EDWARD G. HEILIGER, United Aircraft Cor- 
porate Systems Center, Farmington, Conn. 06032 
(1968); DONALD V. BLACK (1968); MRS. BAR- 
BARA E. MARKUSON (1968); MR. JEAN M. PER- 
REAULT (1968); MRS. PHYLLIS RICHMOND 
(1968) ; JESSE H. SHERA (1968). 

Interlibrary Loan Commititee—To consider 
current problems in this field and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
MARJORIE E. KARLSON, Washington Univ. L., St. 
Louis 61130 (1969); MIRIAM ALLEN (1969); 
JAMES C. ANDREWS (Special Libraries Assn. 
representative, 1968); JOHN ANDREW FISHER 
(American Assn. of State Ls. representative, 
1968); PHOEBE F. HAYES (1969); DAVID w. 
HERON (Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion representative, 1969) ; CHARLES G. LAHOOD, 
JR. (1968); ARTHUR MCANNALLY (1968); MI- 
CHAEL M. REYNOLDS (1968) ; GEORGE A. SCHWEG- 
MANN, JR. (1968); JANE TITUS (1969); LUCIEN 
WHITE (1968). 


“Library Journal” List Committee—To com- 
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pile an annual selection of reference kooks of 
particu.ar use in small and medium-s:ze public 
and co_lege libraries for publication in Library 
Journai. Chairman, MARGARET SMART, Golorado 
School of Mines L., Golden 80402 [1969); 
LARRY EARL BONE (1970); RUTH CAWEIN 
(1969); James K. pickson (1966); MRS. 
THELM: FREIDES (1969); GARY R. PURCELL 
(1969) 5 L. DOLORES RYAN (1970). 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation Committee— 
See the article in this issue announcing the 1968 
ALA a-vards. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools and to 
keep tke library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, PETER DRAZ, Bureau of Edi- 
torial Eeference, Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 10020 (1968); Lee aso (1963); Ho- 
BART B=IROLZHEIMER (1970); MRS. LILLIAN BRA- 
pEN (1969); Lours sHoRES (1968); ozhers to 
be appointed. 

Nomänating Committee—-Chairmar, WAYNE 
M. HARTWELL, Encyclopaedia Britannica L., 425 
M. Micaigan Ave., Chicago 60611; FREDERICK L. 
ARNOLD; WILLIAM L. EMERSON; WINIFRED B. 
LINDERMAN; MRS. MARGARET D. URIDGE. 

Eunice Rockwell Oberly Award Committee— 
Award is only given in odd numbered years. 

Orgcnization and Activities Comrmitiee— 
Chairman, MARTHA SHEPARD, National L. of Can- 
ada, O-tawa, Ont.; THOMAS J. GALVIN; MARGA- 
RET KNDX GOGGIN; RICHARD H. PERRINE: MICHAEL 
W. REYNOLDS; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR; DAVID R. 
WATKINS (ex officio). 

ASD—RSD Committee on Orientation—See 
entry under Adult Services Division. 

Past Presidents Committee—A program eval- 
tation and development advisory committee. 
Chairman, DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, Schoal of Li- 
krary Science, Case Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland 44106 (1970); HELEN M. FOCKE 
(1968); WAYNE M. HARTWELL (1969). 

Pubkic Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD—To have cognizance of matters re- 
lating zo public documents issued in the United 
States and matters relating to the official publi- 
cations of foreign governments and quasigovern- 
mental international organizations; to study 
croblems of documents relating to publication, 
processing, storage, bibliographic control, and 
reference use. Chairman, JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL, 
New York P.L. 10018 (1968); MRS. JOYCE BALL 
(1970) ; ROLF T. HALVERSON (1968) ; MRS. CATH- 
ERINE MAYBURY (1968); RAE ELIZABETH RIPS 
(1968) ; JOHN E. WHITE (1968). 

PubEcations Committee—-Chairman, RICHARD 
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J. SHEPHERD, State Univ. College, New Paltz, 
N.Y. 12561 (1969); ROBERT ADELSPERGER 
(1969) ; HELEN T. GEER (ex officio); RAYMOND 
M. HOLT (1970); WILLIAM V. Jackson (1968) ; 
WILLIAM A. KATZ (ex officio); JEAN BARRY MOLZ 
(1970) ; JOSEPHINE W. SALE (1970); EUGENE P. 
SHEEHY (1970) ; JOHN T. THACKERY, JR. (1968). 

Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee—To encourage and develop the, ex- 
pansion of the reference function in this sub- 
ject area. Chairman, JOHN P. MCGOWAN, Tech- 
nological Institute, Northwestern Univ., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 60201 (1969); ELSIE BERGLAND (1968) ; 
GEORGE CALDWELL (1970); ROBERT J. KRUPP 
(1970) ; MARY RADMACHER (1968); MARGARET 
SIMONDS (1969). 

Standards Committee—To survey the func- 
tions of reference services and develop qualita- 
tive and quantitative standards. Chairman, to be 
appointed; FEDERICK L. ARNOLD (1969); HENRY 
T. DRENNAN (1969); SARA I. FENWICK (1969); 
MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN (1968); ROBERT E. SCUD- 
DER (1969); HENRY SHEARHOUSE, JR. (1968); 
others to be appointed. 

Special Committee to Study the Indexing of 
Variant Editions of Periodicals—Chairman, 
MRS. ELIN CHRISTIANSON, J. Walter Thompson 
Co. L., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60611. 

Status of the Reviewing of Reference Books 
Committee—Chairman, to be appointed; JOHN 
P. MCGOWAN; L. DOLORES RYAN; HAROLD TEITEL- 
BAUM; others to be appointed. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—-To study and 
advise the H. W. Wilson Company, at its re- 
quest, on problems relating to the selection of 
periodicals for inclusion in its various indexes. 
Chairman, FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode 
Island L., Kingston 02881; JULIA RUTH ARM- 
STRONG; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR.; BEN C. BOW- 
MAN; D. NORA GALLAGHER; RUTH GROTHEER; 
JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; EDWARD €C. NELSON; EU- 
GENE SHEEHY; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS 

Subcommittee on “Art Index’”—The committee 
members plus: GERD MUEHSAM; ADOLF K. PLACZEK} 
JOSEPH T. RANKIN; NEAL W. RICHMOND; JULIA 
SABINE; MRS. MARGARET B, ZORACH. 

Subcommittee on “Abridged Readers Guide”— 
The committee members plus: MRS. IRENE LOGSDON; 
ELEANOR F. STREET. 


. SECTIONS 
History Section 
Officers—Chairman, FELIX E. HIRSCH, Tren- 
ton, N.J., State College L. 08625; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, FLORENCE B. MURRAY, Univ. 
of Toronto, Ont.; secretary, L. DOLORES RYAN, 
Cleveland State Univ, 44115. 
Executive Committee—The officers plus: N. 
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HARVEY DEAL (1968); ELIZABETH FARIES (past 
chairman); MRS. THELMA K. FREIDES (1969) ; 
GERALD R. SHIELDS (1970); DAVID R. WATKINS 
(ex officio). 


Committees 

Bibliography and Indexes Committee—Chair- 
man, LEE ASH, 31 Alden Rd., New Haven, Conn. 
06515 (1970); MRS. LUCILE A. BOYKIN (1968) ; 
P. WILLIAM FILBY (1970); FLOYD S. MERRITT 
(1969); RACHEL MINICK (1970); RICHARD PAR- 
sons (1968); HANS RAUM (1970). 

Communications Committee—Chairman, FLOR- 
ENCE B. MURRAY, Univ. of Toronto, Ont. (1968) ; 
MRS. HELEN L. BENNETT (1970); MRS. LUELLA 
EUTSLER (1968); PHOEBE HARRIS (1968); ARNE 
RICHARDS (1970); WILLIAM H. RUNGE (1970). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. MILDRED SCHULZ, Illinois State Historical 
L., Springfield 62706; MARION KANALY (1968); 
STEPHEN KIRK (1968); REV. EDWARD R. VOLLMAR 
(1968). 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, JAMES 
GREGORY, New York Historical Society L., New 
York 10024; GUNTHER E. POHL; PARKER WORLEY. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
works to improve methods of identification, ac- 
quisition, cataloging, classification, and preser- 
vation of library materials and to develop and 
coordinate the country’s library resources. 

The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion became a division of ALA in 1957, 

Officers-—President, DAVID €. WEBER, Stanford 
Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 94305; vice-president 
and president-elect, MARGARET C. BROWN, The 
Free L. of Philadalphia 19103; chairman, Coun- 
cil of Regional Groups, LOUIS A. SCHULTHEISS, 
Univ. of Illinois L., Chicago 60680 (1969); 
executive secretary, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and section 
chairmen plus: DALE M. BENTZ (1968); c. DON- 
ALD COOK (1971); PAUL S. DUNKIN; EVELYN M. 
HENSEL (1970); MRS. MARY E. KAHLER (1970) ; 
DAVID KASER (1968); MRS. MARIETTA D. SHEPARD 
(1969); WESLEY C. SIMONTON (past president) 
ROBERT D. STEVENS (1970); HELEN M. WELCH 
(1968). 

Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
terly journal, Library Resources and Technical 
Services, edited by PAUL S. DUNKIN, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers State Univ., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. It is sent free to 


division members. The subscription price is $5 
per year, Single copies, $1.25. 


COMMITTEES 

American Book Publishers Council-RTSD 
Joint Committee (ad hoc)—See Division Joint 
Committees. 

Book Catalogs Committee—To consider all 
aspects of book catalogs which fall in the area 
of responsibility of the division. Chairman, RIT- 
VARS BREGZIS, Univ. of Toronto Ls., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada (1968); RUTH BLAKE (1969) ; 
JOHN B. CORBIN (1969); RICHARD DEGENNARO 
(1969) ; DONALD P. HAMMER (1969) ; RICHARD D. 
JOHNSON (1969); PAULA KIEFFER (1969) ; RICH- 
ARD H. SHOEMAKER (1968). 

Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and 
encourage research and developmental programs 
in the field of binding for all types of libraries; 
to advise and assist the library profession and to 
cooperate with library binders, book manufac- 
turers, and publishers on the problems relating 
to binding and those aspects of book production 
which affect their preservation; to make recom- 
mendations for ALA binding standards and spe- 
cifications. Chairman, STEPHEN W. FORD, Grand 
Valley State College L., College Landing, Allen- 
dale, Mich. 49401 (1968); PAUL N. BANKS 
(1969) ; A. ELIZABETH CROSBY (1968); MATT T. 
ROBERTS (1969); HAROLD L. ROTH (1968). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. JANE 
KIBRICK, Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass. 
021388 (1969); MRS. ARLINE CUSTER (1968); 
STEPHEN W. FORD (1968); FRANK S. HANLIN 
(1969) ; CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR. (1968). 

Centralized Processing Commiitee—To col- 
lect studies, report, and disseminate information 
on processing centers. Chairman, PETER HIATT, 
Graduate Library School, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington 47401 (1968); DONALD HENDRICKS 
(1969); MRS. BRIGITTE L. KENNEY (1968); 
GEORGE P. MORELAND (1968); DONALD E. OEHL- 
ERTS (1969). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID €C. WEBER, Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, 
Calif. 94305; MARGARET C. BROWN; WILLIAM S$. 
BUDINGTON; THOMAS D. GILLES; WILLIAM H. 
HUFF; MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD; FELIX REICH- 
MANN; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MILDRED H. 
FARROW, Industrial Relations Center, Univ. of 
Chicago 60637. 

ISAD Relations Committee (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man, DALE M. BENTZ, Univ. of Iowa Ls., Iowa 
City 52240; RICHARD S$. ANGELL; CARL R. COX; 
PAUL S. DUNKIN; MRS. PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, PAGE AC- 
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X=RM-N, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 90024; 
MRS. -HYLLIS I. DALTON; JENNETTE E. HITCH- 
COCK; JOSEPH S. KOMIDAR; ANNE E. MARKLEY; 
ELIZAEETH F. NORTON; HELEN M. WELCH- 

Orgiization Committee—Chairman, WESLEY 
Z. SIMONTON, Library School, Univ. of Minns- 
scta, Minneapolis 55455; WILMER H. BAATZ 
(1969: MRS. ORCENA M. PETERSON (1958). 

Plazning Committee—-To consider problems 
of tecarical services as a whole, includirg long- 
renge divisional objectives and areas of new ci- 
vision1l interest, and to suggest action to the 
board cf directors. Chairman, HELEN M. WELCH, 
Univ. cf Illinois, Urbana 61803 (1969); vice- 
ciairmin, DAVID C. WEBER (1970); secretary, 
WV-ARG_RET C. BROWN (1971); EDWIN B. COLBURN 
(1972); DOROTHY J. comins (1968). 

Pregram Evaluation and Budget Committze 
—~Ch_izman, DAVID C. WEBER, Stanford Univ. Ls., 
StanfHnil, Calif. 94305; MARGARET C. BROWN; 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; WESLEY C. SIMONTON. 

Pu2Ge Documents Interdivisional Committee 
~~See Reference Services Division. 

Re-aurces Committee—To study, to recom- 
mend. and when appropriate to initiate and to 
conticue actions for improving the availability 
to American libraries of library materials and 
tneir content. Chairman, NORMAN D. STEVENS, 
Rutg rs State Univ. L., New Brunswick, N.J. 
C8902 (1969); PAUL L. BERRY (1968); ZECIL K. 
EYRD (1972); ANDREW J. EATON (1971); JAMES 
W. H=DDERSON (1972); STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY 
(197 ); PHILIP J. MCNIFF (1972); MARION A. 
MILCCEWSKI (1971); BENJAMIN E. POWELL 
11976). 

Misrepublishing Projects Subcommittee ‘ad hoc) 
-T'o serve as a coordinating agency for both likra- 
ries end publishers of microforms; to advise on the 
desirab lity of proposed publishing projects; to rec- 
cmmend micropublishing projects which will serve 
the r=eds of the scholarly community; to take ap- 
propraze action to insure a desirable quality of re- 
prodittion and adequate bibliographic control. 
Chairman, ANDREW J. EATON, Washington Univ. Ls., 
St. Lavis 63130 (1969); ELIZABETH BORDEN (1969); 
WILLEM H. KURTH (1968); ROBERT C. SULLIVAN 
196€); ALLEN B. VEANER (1969). 

Neazicnal Union Catalog Subcommittee fad hoc) 
-~To- investigate problems concerning the prepara- 
tion znd publication of the National Union Catalog; 
to make recommendations to the Library of Con- 
gress fr solutions to these problems; and to act 
as ar advisory body to the Library of Congress on 
these problems when requested. Chairman, GORDON 
2 WLUIAMS, Center for Research Libraries, 5721 
“ottae Grove Ave., Chicago 60637; roJcLas W. 
BRYAIJT; VERNER W., CLAPP; JOHN W. CRONIN; CHARLES 
W. DwWD; RALPH W. ELLSWORTH; HERMAN H. FUS- 
SLER2 SEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN; FREDERICK H. WAC- 
MAN. 
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Standards Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, 
MARION SANNER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201; LAWRENCE W. S. AULD; MRS. JOLEEN 
BOCK; JOHN B. CORBIN; SUSAN S. SMITH. 

Survey of Commercial Services Committee 
-BARBARA M. WESTBY, Library of Congress 
Overseas Office, c/o Johan Tanum, Karl Jo- 
hansgt. 43, Oslo, Norway. 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Committee (ad 
hoc)—To establish a measure of the overall cost 
of technical services staffs. Chairman, HELEN M. 
WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 61803; 
RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH. 

Technical Services Costs Committee—-To 
make, update, collect, coordinate, and publicize 
information on technical services costs. Chair- 
man, to be appointed; REXFORD $. BECKMAN 
(1968); RICHARD w. Boss (1969); JENNETTE E. 
HITCHCOCK (1969); MRS. ESTHER B. KRAMER 
(1968) ; MRS. SYDNEY G. MARCU (1968); FRANK 
L. SCHICK (1969). 

Universal Numbering System Interdivisional 
Committee with ISAD—Chairman, Cc. DONALD 
cook, Columbia Univ. Ls., New York 10027; 
MARIETTA CHICOREL; VERNER W. CLAPP} PAUL J. 
FASANA; WARREN J. HAAS; W. CARL JACKSON; 
STEPHEN R. SALMON; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, 


SECTIONS 

Acquisitions Section 

Officers—Chairman, FELIX REICHMANN, Cor- 
nell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, ALLEN B. VEANER, Stanford 
Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 94305; secretary, 
MARIETTA CHICOREL, Ulrich’s International Peri- 
odicals Directory, R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York 10036 (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: RICH- 
ARD M. DOUGHERTY; RICHARD B. HARWELL 
(1969); poRALYN J. HICKEY (1970); wW. CARL 
JACKSON (past chairman); MRS. ELIZABETH RO- 
DELL; ROBERT D. STEVENS (1968). 


Committees 

Book Disposal Committee (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man, LEE ASH, 3] Alden Road, New Haven, 
Conn. 06515; MRS. ELAINE A. KURTZ; WILLIAM B. 
MEREDITH. 

Bookdealer-Library Relations Caommittee— 
Chairman, WILLIAM H. KuRTH, Washington Univ. 
L., St. Louis 63130 (1968); MRS. AUDREY AHL- 
guist (1969); PHILIP DANKERT (1969); MAU- 
RICE E. LAPIERRE (1968); GERARD B. MCCABE 
(1968); WILLIAM B. READY (1969).; ROBERT D. 
STUEART (1968). 

Subcommittee on Disposal of Surplus Library Ma- 
terials (ad hoc)—-Chairman, ROBERT W. ARMSTRONG, 
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Detroit P.L. 48202. 
Bylaws Committee—Chairman, STEPHEN W. 


FORD, Grand Valley State College L., College 


Landing, Allendale, Mich. 49401 (1968); 
GEORGE H. HARTJE (1969); ROY M. MERSKY 
(1968). 


Conference Program Committee—-Chairman, 
FELIX REICHMANN, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850; DAVID KASER (consultant); MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH RODELL; ALLEN B. VEANER. 

Advisory Committee on Guidelines for Book 
Purchasing Study (ad hoc)—-Chairman, W. CARL 
JACKSON, Pennsylvania State Univ. Ls., Uni- 
versity Park 16802; DOROTHY F. DEININGCER; 
JOHN GARVEY; M. BERNICE WIESE; MRS. AVIS Ç. 
ZEBKER. 

Library Materials Price Index Committee-— 
Chairman, Marietta Chicorel, Ulrich’s Interna- 
tional Periodicals Directory, R. R. Bowker Co., 
1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York 10036 
(1969); HUGH ATKINSON (1968); ROBERT P. 
HARO (1968); RICHARD L. O'KEEFFE (1969); 
FRANK L, SCHICK (1969). 

List of International Subscription Agents 
Joint Committee—See entry under Serials Sec- 
tion. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HELEN 
M. WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 61803; 
RUTH BLAKE}; MORRIS TOLL. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
HAZEL M. DEMEYER, Educational Resources Cen- 
ter, Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 49001 
(1969) ; vice-chairman, REV. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 
(1970) ; secretary, H. WILLIAM AXFORD (1971); 
PETER J. DE LA GARZA (1972); HOWARD A. SULLI- 
vAN (1968). 

Reprinting Committee—Chairman, MRS. AVIS 
C. ZEBKER, Brooklyn P.L., Grand Army Plaza 
11238 (1969); JOHN FALL (1969); ERLE P. 
KEMP (1969); ALFRED H. LANE (1968); EUGENE 
V. MUENCH (1968). 

Committee on U.S. Congresses and Confer- 
ences without Fixed Headquarters—See entry 
under Serials Section. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD, 
Boston Univ. L., Boston, Mass. 02215; vice- 
chairman and _ chairman-elect, CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, School of Library Service, Columbia 
Univ., New York 10027; secretary, HILDA STEIN- 
weEc, Univ. of South Alabama L., Mobile, Ala. 
36608 (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: mrs. 
RUTH STROUT CARNOVSKY (1968); €. DONALD 
COOK; JAY E. DAILY (1970); RUTH C. EISENHART 
(1969); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; MARIAN SAN- 


NER (past chairman); KENNETH W. SODER_AND 
(1969) ; EMILIE v. wicerns (1970). 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. AR.INE 
CUSTER, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540 (1968); RICHARD D. JOHNSON (19-9); 
CHARLOTTE OAKES (1969). 

Cataloging of Children’s Books Commitize— 
To be appointed. 

Classification Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
KATHRYN WEINTRAUB, Graduate Library Scaool, 
Univ. of Chicago 60637 (1968); MARGRET 
HARPER (1969); FRANCES HINTON (1928); 
ROBERT R. HOLMES (1969); ANN F. PAIITER 
(1969); MRS. ANNETTE L. PHINAZEE (1938); 
CHARLES A, VERTANES (1969). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD, Boston Univ. L., Mass. 
02215; vice-chairman, CARLYLE J. FRAREY; MRS. 
FLORENCE DUNCAN; JOHN L. GLINKA; MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—Qaoair- 
man, MARGARET OLDFATHER, Ohio State Uni-. L., 
Columbus 43215 (1968); PAUL D. BERRIS“ORD 
(1969); OLIVER T. FIELD (1969); CARELYN 
SMALL (1968); MRS. ELIZABETH L. TATE (1959); 
BARBARA M. WESTBY (1969); MRS. FLOR=NCE 
WILSON (1969). 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—Caair- 
man, CHARLES E. HAMILTON, East Asiatic L., 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 94720 (1958); 
DR. A. KAIMING CHIU (consultant); MISS AI W. K. 
KAWAGUCHI (1969); MARGARET OLDFATER; 
YUKIHISA SUZUKI (1969); WARREN M. TSUNTZISHI 
(1968) ; EUGENE wu (1968). 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Com- 
mittee—See article in this issue announcing the 
1968 ALA awards. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JENN=TTE 
E. HITCHCOCK, Stanford Univ. Ls., Stan<ord, 
Calif. 94305; c. DONALD COOK; SUSAN M. 
HASKINS, 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH, Brooklyn P.L., Grand 
Army Plaza 11238 (1969); vice-chairman, *AUL 
S. DUNKIN (1970); secretary, MRS. PHYLLS A. 
RICHMOND (1971); LAURA €. COLVIN (1972); 
PAUL B. KEBABIAN (1968). JOHN W. CRCNIN, 
Library of Congress liaison. 

Subject Headings Committee—Chairnan, 
PAUL J. FASANA, Columbia Univ. Ls., New fork 
10027 (1968); MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDERSON 
(1969); MRS, EFFIE LAPLANTE (1969); OSTRAP 
OLESNYCKYJ (1968); JoHN c. oxTon (1558); 
DAVID C. REMINGTON (1969); GEORGE G. TURNER 
(1968). 
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Reproduction of Library Materials Section 


Officers—Chairman, WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, 
The Jehn Crerar L., 35 West 33rd St., Chicago 
50616: vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Jyo- 
SEPH E. TREYZ, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Ar>or 
48104: secretary, ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Library 
of Corgress, Washington, D.C. 20540 (1970). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: AL- 
BERT ©, DIAZ (1968); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; 
STEPHEN R. SALMON (past chairman); ALLEN B. 
TEANER. 


Corr-mittees 


Bylews Committee—Chairman, CHARLES G. 
LAHOOD, JR., Reference Dept., Library of Con- 
zress, Washington, D.C, 20540 (1968); FRANK 
N. Jores (1968); EILEEN THORNTON (1969). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, The John Crerar L., 35 
West 33rd St., Chicago 60616; MRS. ELIZABETH 
RODELL} JOSEPH H. TREYZ. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JOSEPH 
8. KOMIDAR, Tufts Univ. L., Medford, Mass. 
2155: PETER J. MCCORMICK; ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE 

Phatocopying Costs in Libraries Committee 
fad aoc)—-Chairman, ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, 
Photocuplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washiagton, D.C. 20540; COSBY BRINKLEY (con- 
sultani); GERRITT E. FIELSTRA; JOHN L. FRASER 
{consvltant) ; SAM G. WHITTEN. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
NORMAN D. STEVENS, Rutgers State Univ. L., 
New Erunswick, N.J. 08901 (1969) ; vice-chair- 
man, FUSSELL SHANK (1970); secretary, JOSEPH 
BECKEr (1971); WILLIAM H. KURTH (1972); 
GILES 3, SHEPHERD (past chairman) (1968). 

Simplified Payments Committee (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, ALLEN B. VEANER, Stanford Univ. Ls., 
stanford, Calif. 94305; HUBBARD W. BALLOU; 
SAMUEL M. BOONE; RALPH H. HOPP, ARL repre- 
sentative; CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR. 

Telcfaecsimile Committee (ad hoc)}—Chair- 
man, CAVID W. HERON, Univ. of Nevada L., Reno 
39507: W. CARL JACKSON; JOHN P. MCGOWAN 
(consultant); HAROLD G. MOREHOUSE; RALPH 
SHOFFRER (consultant); ROBERT C. SULLIVAN; 
ALLEN B. VEANER. 


Serials Section 

Officers—Chairman, WILLIAM H. HUFF, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana 61803; vice-chairman end 
chairman-elect, CHARLES C. LAHOOD, JR, Refer- 
ence Cept., Serial Division, Library of Congress, 
Washiagton, D.C. 20540; secretary, BEVERLY M. 
PFEIFER, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. 06520 
“1970). 
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Executive Committee—-The officers plus: 
LAURA CUMMINGS (1969); ROBERT D. DESMOND 
(past chairman) ; MRS, ELAINE A. KURTZ (1968) ; 
ELIZABETH F, NORTON; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, FRANK S. 
HANLIN, Univ. of Iowa Ls., Iowa City 52240 
(1969); EDMUND C. HAMANN (1968); ALFRED 
H. LANE (1969). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
WILLIAM H. HUFF, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61803; vice-chairman, CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR.; 
MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Duplicates Exchange Union Committee— 
Chairman, MARY POUND, Univ. of Texas L. 
Austin 78712 (1968) ; EUGENIA MADDOX (1968) ; 
JAMES O. WALLACE (1968). 

Joint Committee to Revise List of Interna- 
tional Subscription Agenis—Chairman, MRS. 
ROMA S. GREGORY, Bowling Green State Univ. L., 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 (1969); PAUL VAS- 
SALLO (1968); JOHN G. VEENSTRA (1968). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ELIZA- 
BETH F. NORTON, San Mateo County Free L., 
25 Tower Road, Belmont, Calif. 24002; MAURICE 
E. LAPIERRE; MRS. LUCY K. RUMBLE. 

Policy and Research Committee-—Chairman, 
DONALD P, HAMMER, Purdue Univ. Ls., Lafayette, 
Ind. 47907 (1969); vice-chairman, BARBARA A. 
GATES, Boston Univ. Ls., Mass. 02215 (1970) ; 
secretary, MRS. ELIZABETH S. GREER (1971); 
DONALD R. BRIGGS (1968); JOHN E. GALEJS 
(1972). 

Committee on U.S. Congresses and Confer- 
ences without Fixed Headquarters (ad hoc)-— 
Chairman, MRS. MARY E. KAHLER, Union Catalog 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540; MARY A. CROZER; IAN W. THOM; 
JOHN G. VEENSTRA; SAMUEL T. WATERS. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Technical Services Administrators of Large 
Public Libraries—Chairman, FRANK E. OAKES, 
St. Louis P.L. (1968). 

Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Libraries—Chairman, ROBERT D. 
STUEART, Pennsylvania State Univ. Ls., Univer- 
sity Park 16802 (1968). 

Technical Services Directors of Large Re- 
search Libraries—Chairman, JOSEPH H, TREYZ, 
Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Arbor 48104 (1968) ; 
RYBURN M. ROSS (1969); KENNETH W. SODER- 
LAND (1971). 

Technical Services Directors of Processing 
Centers—Chairman, RUDI WEISS, Westchester L. 
System, 1500 Central Park Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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10710 (1968). 

Serials Discussion Group: Medium-Sized Li- 
braries—Chairman, BARBARA A. GATES, Boston 
Univ. Ls., Mass. 02215 (1968). 

Serials Discussion Group: Large Research 
Libraries—Chairman, MAURICE E. LAPIERRE, Ohio 
State Univ. Ls., Columbus 43210 (1968). 


COUNCIL OF REGIONAL GROUPS 


Arkansas Resources and Technical Services— 
Chairman, MRS. EVELYN B. MOSLEY, Pine Bluff 
and Jefferson County L., 219 West 5th St., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 61601. 

California, Northern, Technical Processes 
Group-—Chairman, KEITH BLEAN, Stanford Univ. 
L., Stanford, Calif. 

California, Southern, Technical Processes 
Group-—Chairman, HERBERT LINVILLE, Univ. of 
California L., Santa Barbara 93106. 

Chicago Regional Group of Librarians in 
Technical Services—Chairman, ROBERT A. EL- 
LIOTT, Univ. of Chicago L. 60637. 

Connecticut Library Association, Resources 
and Technical Services Section—Chairman, 
CYNTHIA E. BROWNE, Connecticut State L., Hart- 
ford. 

Florida Resources and Technical Services 
Roundtable—Chairman, ALBERT C. STRICKLAND, 
Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville. 

Georgia Library Association, Resources and 
Services Section—Chairman, MARION TAYLOR, 
Emory Univ. L., Atlanta. 

Illinois Library Association, Resources and 
Technical Services Section—Chairman, LOUIS A. 
scHuLTHEISS, Univ. of Illinois L., Chicago 60680. 

Iowa Library Association, Resources and 
Technical Services Section—Chairman, MARTHA 
M. GUENTHER, Free P.L., Burlington, lowa 52601. 

Kansas Library Association, Resources and 
Technical Services Section—Chairman, MRS. 
DORIS M. CARSON, Wichita State Univ. L. 67208. 

Michigan Library Association, Technical Ser- 
vices Section—-Chairman, LIBBIE KESSLER, Delta 
College L., Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

Mountain-Plains Regional Group of Technical 
Service Librarians—Chairman, ESTHER SHUBERT, 
Univ. of Nebraska L., Lincoln. 

Nashville Catalogers-—-Chairman, 
SMITH, Fisk Univ. L., Nashville, Tenn. 

New England Technical Services Librarians— 
Chairman, MICHAEL FITZGERALD, Harvard Col- 
lege L., Cambridge, Mass. i 

New Jersey Library Association, Technical 
Services Section—Chairman, MRS. MILDRED 
SCOVILLE, Bloomfield, N.J., P.L. 

New York Library Association, Resources and 
Technical Services Section—Chairman, MRS. 


JESSIE C. 


JANE R. MOORE, Brooklyn College L., Eedford 
Ave. and Ave. H. 

New York Technical Services Libra ians— 
Chairman, JAMES CREGORY, New York Historical 
Society Library, 170 Central Park Wes, New 
York. 

North Carolina Library Association, Re-ources 
and Technical Services Section—Chdrman, 
DORALYN J. HICKEY, School of Library Sience, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 27=15. 

Ohio Library Association, Technical Services 
Round Table—Chairman, BETTY J. MEYER. Ohio 
State Univ. Ls., Columbus 43210. 

Ohio, Northern, Technical Services ibrar- 
ians—Chairman, HANS C. SCHULTE-ALBERT J. F. 
Freiberger L., Western Reserve Univ., Cleseland 
44.106. 

Ohio Valley Group of Technical Serve Li- 
brarians—Chairman, NORMAN F. CLARKE,. Dept. 
of Library Science, Indiana State Univ., Terre 
Haute. 

Oklahoma Library Asscciation, Divison of 


Technical Services—-Chairman, JOHN GUTER, 
East Central College L., Ada, Okla. 
Ontario Library Association, Ontari:. Re- 


sources and Technical Services Group—_hair- 
man, MRS. DOROTHY ROBERTSON, 1592 Behurst 
St., Toronto 10, Ont. 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, Tech- 
nical Services Division—Chairman, ALICE RIDE- 
nour, Montana State Univ. L., Bozeman. 

Philadelphia Area Technical Services Fibrar- 
ians—Chairman, ELIZABETH BORDEN, Un~. of 
Pennsylvania L., Philadelphia. 

Potomac Technical Processing Librarans— 
Chairman, MRS. BETH THORSTENBERC, Arlmgton 
County P.L., 1015 North Quincy, Arlingto>, Va. 
22201. 

Southeastern Regional Group of Rescurces 
and Technicel Services Lidrarians—Charman, 
DORALYN J. HICKEY, School of Library Scence, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 2755. 

Tennessee Technical Services Librartans— 
Chairman, OLIVE H. BRANCH. Univ. of Tennessee 
L., Knoxville 37916. 

Texas Regional Group of Catalogers and 
Classifiers—Chairman, JERRY E. HUNT, Dezison, 
Tex., P.L. 

Wisconsin Library Association, TecFnical 
Services Section—Chairman, MARION C. ARZHER, 
Wisconsin State Univ. L., Oshkosh. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISIO 


The Young Adult Services Division guide: the 
selection, promotion, and evaluation of kooks, 
programs, and services for young adults. 

The Young Adult Services Division was es- 
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Ycung Adult Services Division 


tablished on January 1, 1957. 

Dficers—President, MARY L. WOODWORTH, 
Library School, Univ. of Wisconsin, 425 Henry 
Mall, Madison 53706; vice-president, president- 
elect, JULIA M. LOSINSKI, Public Library and 
School Relations, Prince George’s County Me- 
morial L., 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 
20782; vast president, MRS. FLORENCE M. SAN- 
BORN, Les Angeles P.L., 630 W. 5th St. 30017; 
exzcutive secretary, RUTH W. TARBOX, ALA. heac- 
quarters 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: DORE 
CCLE; FRANCES ©. FLEMING; RAY M. FRY; 
BLANCHE JANECEK; JANE MANTHORNE; SARA L. 
SIEBERT} ELAINE SIMPSON; MRS. GLORIA A. WAITY. 

Publications—The division issues an officie] 
ptblicat.on, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Childrer’s Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
DORIS STOTZ, Lutherville, Md. Top of the News 
is published four times a year and is sent free 
to all members. It is not available by stbscrip- 
tion. , 


COMMITTEES 


Activaties Committee-—To seek out services, 
activities, and projects needed in the area of 
library materials and library services to yourg 
adults ‘young people of high school age); to 
study ways in which such needs may be met; z0 
examine projects in the fields of responsibili-y 
of the Civision when suggested by other ALA or 
outside groups; and to recommend to YASD 
Board cf Directors possible action on proposals 
which ere developed. Chairman, JULIA LOSINSEI, 
Prince Seorge’s County Memorial Library, 6532 
Adelph: Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782 (1968: ; 
THOMAS E. ALFORD (1968) ; MARILEE FOGLESONG 
(1969" : MRS. MADELINE E. PAETRO (1970); MES. 
JILIA WUSSELL (1968). 

Asic List Revision Committee-——To ravise or 
replace the “Richer by Asia” list. Chairman, 
MRS. SaRA WOY, Germantown Friends School, 
31 W. Coulter, Philadelphia 19144; mrs. EDITH 
P. BISHDP; JUNE BOWMAN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; 
MRS, FUTH HAINES; IRMGARD HORMANN; GEORGIA 
SEALOF3. 

Best Books for Young Adults Committee— 
Chairman, LORA LANDERS, Hennepin County L., 
£00 Micollet Ave., Minneapolis 55401 (1969); 
IIRS. HARRIET COVEY (1968); MRS. EILDA G. 
LOWNin0G (1968); BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; ELIZA- 
BETH 2. KEEN (1969); MRS, CORDELIA TITCOMB 
EMITH (1968); HELEN E. sTUB (1969); MARION 
E. WHITE (1969). 

Booss for Slow High School Readers Com- 
mittee—To prepare a list of adult books for 
slow Hgh school age readers. Chairman, mrs. 
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MARGARET H. GRAZIER, Library Science Dept., 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit 48202; ANNA AN- 
THONY; MRS. VERIENE BERND: CAROLYN CRAW- 
FORD; IRMGARD HORMANN; JOHANN KLICK; MRS. 
IRENE M. LOVDAL; KATHERINE SULLIVAN. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, THOMAS E. 
ALFORD, Mideastern Michigan Library Coopera- 
tive, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint 48502 (1970) ; 
ESTHER HELFAND (1969); MRS. JULIA RUSSELL 
(1969). 

Clearing House Committee for Young Adult 
Lists—To work out plans for a clearing house 
at YASD office of young adult lists. Chairman, 
ALICE P. HILD, Wyoming State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wy. 82001; 
WILMA S$. CRAIN, MRS. ANNA J. GALLAGHER; 
WILLIAM J, HOFFMAN; MRS. FAITH T. MURDOCH. 

Election Committee—To be appointed. 

Editorial Committee for YASD Publications 
-To review content, style, format of proposed 
publications in area of Young Adult Services; 
to recommend areas in which publications are 
needed; to channel suggestions for proposed 
publications from the membership to the YASD 
board; to review professional journals for possi- 
ble reprint material of interest to the YASD 
membership. Chairman, ELINOR WALKER, Car- 
negie L. of Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes Ave. 15213 
(1970); ports core (1970); MRS. PAULINE 
WILSON (1970). 

Exploratory Book Awards Committee—To ex- 
plore criteria for awards to books for young 
adults. Chairman, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore 21201 (1969); mrs. AUDREY 
C. BIEL (1969); MRS. DINAH LINDAUER (1969); 
JANE MANTHORNE (1969); M. BERNICE WIESE 
(1969). 

Guidebook on Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library—To consider the development 
of a guidebook on services to young adults in 
public libraries. Chairman, ESTHER HELFAND, 
New York State Library Extension Division, 
Washington Ave. Albany 12224; DOROTHY 
BRODERICK; RUFUS B. LANGHANS; MRS. DINAH 
LINDAUER; MRS, HORTENSE D, MEISTER; HENRY G. 
SHEAROUSE; GRACE P, SLOCUM. 

Kansas City Conference Local Arrangements 
Committee—To be appointed. 

Committee on Library Services for Disad- 
vantaged Youth—To explore the role of YASD 
in working in the areas of disadvantaged young 
people, the culturally deprived, school dropouts, 
and the antipoverty program. Chairman, PAULINE 
WINNICK, Services to Children and Young 
Adults, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20202; MRS. MIRIAM BRAVERMAN; MRS. 
HERMIA M. DAVIS; MARILEE FOGLESONG; MRS. 
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MARY HANNA; MARIAN L. 
TRAHAN, 

Subcommittee on Community Agency Team-—To 
be appointed. 

Subcommittee on Films and Recordings—-Chair- 
man, MRS. MARY ANN HANNA, Michigan State L., 
Lansing 48913. Members to be appointed. 

Subcommittee on Library Programs—Chairman, 
MARILEE FOGLESONG, Free L. of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square 19103. Members to be appointed. 

Subcommittee on Reading Lists—Chairman and 
members to be appointed. 

Subcommittee on Services to Rural Youth—Chair- 
man, CLO ERA SEWELL, Valley of Parks Regional L., 
E. 4th St., London, Ky. 40741. Members to be ap- 
pointed. 

Subcommittee on Study Centers and Public Li- 
braries—Chairman, MARIAN L. TRAHAN, Oakland P.L. 
94612. Members to be appointed. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ROSE MOORACHIAN, Boston P.L. 02117 (1968); 
BEVERLY A. BARTON (1969); MRS. DOROTHY ED- 
WARDS (1970); MRS. JEAN P. VINT (1969), 

Magazine Evaluation Periodical List Subcommit- 
tee—Chairman to be appointed; MRS. INEZ L. DOL- 
BEAR; MRS. PAULINE F, LINDBLOOM; ROCHELLE MUR- 
RAY; MRS. MARY L. PICKETT; WINFRED M. POOLE; 
CATHERINE ROBERTSON; MRS. FRANCES M. THOMPSON; 
MRS. GLORIA WAITY; VIRGINIA WILSON. 

Manual of Procedures Committee—To as- 
semble statements of committee procedures 
which can be used as a guide by committee 
chairmen and officers. Chairman, MARIAN L. 
TRAHAN, Oakland P.L., Calif. 94612; mrs. 
AUDREY C. BIEL; LUCILE HATCH; JANE MAN- 
THORNE; ELINOR WALKER. 

National Library Week Commitiee—See en- 
try under ALA National Library Week Com- 
mittee. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, MRS. 
JULIA G. RUSSELL, Nassau L. System, Roosevelt 
Field Shopping Center, Garden City, N.Y. 
11530; MRS, JANE BILLINGS; MARIAN L. TRAHAN. 

Committee on One-Minute Book Tatks-—To 
explore the use of one-minute book introductions 
addressed to young adults for use on radio or 
recorder. Chairman, to be appointed; MRS. 
AUDREY C. BIEL (1968); ARTHUR MEYERS (1968). 

Program and Budget Development Commit- 
tee—Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE SANBORN, Los 
Angeles P.L., 630 W. 5th St. 90044; mrs. OPAL 
C. EAGLE; JULIA LOSINSKI; MARY L. WOODWORTH 5 
RUTH W, TARBOX, 


CLO ERA SEWELL; 


Publishers’ Relations Committee—-To <reate 
a better understanding between publisher and 
librarians in the library’s use of adult s00ks 
with teenagers in order that such books be sup- 
plied more effectively. Chairman, LEARN_D T. 
BULMAN, East Orange P.L., 291 Main St.. N.J. 
07018 (1968); CHARLES w. porsey (1€70); 
ESTHER HELFAND (1968); LORRIE LEWis (1568); 
JOHN NEUFELD (1968); MARGARET NEZILLE 
(1968) ; MRS, JULIA RUSSELL (1968) ; KATHLEEN 
SPEER (1970); LORETTA M. WINKLER (1969%, 

Selection of Books and Other Materials om- 
mittee—Chairman, ELIZABETH MORSE, C-ntra 
Costa County L., 1750 Oak Park, Pleasant Hill, 
Calif. 94523 (1969); BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; 
MRS. LOUISE K. HAMMER (1970); MRS. CAR 4LYN 
MAGOON (1969); ELAINE ROTHBERG (1958); 
TRAVIS TYER (1969). 

Slides Project Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
FLORENCE SANBORN, Los Angeles P.L., 63C W. 
Fifth St. 90017; MICHELLE R. VALE. 

Tape Recordings of Book Talks and Dis- 
cussions—Responsible ior continuing at the 
ALA headquarters library an up-to-date, e-alu- 
ated group of book discussions or book i:tro- 
ductions tapes for lending; this committes to 
evaluate tapes, collect and evaluate new Look 
discussion tapes. Chairman, RAY FRY, Divisic of 
Library Services and Educational Facilities, J.S. 
Office of Education, 400 Maryland Ave., SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20202; GERALDINE FERRING; 
MRS. DINAH LINDAUER; SARA L. SIEBERT. 

Television Committee-—-To assist televEion 
personnel with recommendations of books for 
use in connection with shows for young pecple. 
Chairman, JEAN ŒE. CRABTREE, Garden ity 
Senior High School, Merrilon Ave. and Ox:ord 
Bivd., Long Island, N.Y. (1968); BaREARA 
BOWSHER (1969); MRS. LYDIA B. LAFL=UR 
(1968) ; LILLIAN MORRISON (1968). 

Young Adult Working List Service Commit- 
tee-—To consider means of establishing a metaod 
whereby YASD might prepare, publish, ind 
distribute a central subject bibliography based 
on a professional analysis of selected titles -for 
young adults. Chairman, MRS. JULIA RUSSELL, 
Nassau L. System, Hempstead, N.Y. 11:50 
(1969); MRS. MARGARET AYERS HEILMANN 
(1969); MRS. KATHERINE P. JEFFERY (196°); 
JULIA LOSINSKI (1968). 
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FONGUED AND QlOCYED 
SECUFEO WITH GLUE AMO SCREWS 


FINGER GRUP FOR EASE OF OPERATION 







on mee eree 


Check the 
construction. 


The attractive, fresh new look of cur DONNELL LINE of fine library furniture is the 

visible result of distinctive design concepts and a functional blending of modern 
materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. Not as visible, but certainly no 
less important, are the many construction features. that have earned the DONNELL LINE 
its reputation for quality, endurance anj value. Protective mouldings, tongue & 

groove joints, dent-proof woocs, welded frames and leg plates, dovetailed drawers, 
positive adjustment mechanisms, bolt-concealing counterbores, heavy duty hardware — 
no detail is too small to receive careful attention in design and construction. 

The DONNELL LINE includes a most complete selection of card catalog cases, 
charging desks, shelving, tables, chairs, and service units. You can see them ail, together 
with details of construction features, by sending for a free copy of our new 56-page, 
fully illustrated Catalog D66. 


STANDARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
270 Duffy Ave.. Hicksville, N.Y. 

516-931-3100 Before you buy check E. & 1. 






E-3 SAFETY PULL 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 
Established by Council in 1947, 

Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 

Officers—Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Went- 
worth Institute, Boston 02115; secretary, LOUIS 
SHORES, Library School, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee 32306; editor, JOHN DAVID MAR- 
SHALL, Middle Tennessee State Univ., Murfrees- 
boro. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 

Purpose—To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all state and regional library asso- 
ciation conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen 
in conducting more efficient and beneficial li- 
brary exhibitions; study convention procedures 
to set standards for booth rental, space assign- 
ment, exhibit hours, and sufficient information 
for exhibitors to plan an effective display. 

Membership—Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals 
exhibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues—-Commercial membership for 
commercial firms, $25. Institutional membership 
for libraries and library associations, $3. Per- 
sonal membership for individuals, librarians, and 
nonlibrarians, $3. 

Publications—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association 
meetings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, 
rentals, etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. 
Distributed free to members; subscriptions not 
accepted. 

Officers—Chairman, ELIZABETH A. GEISER, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York; vice-chairmen, RICHARD M, DRYSDALE, Pro- 
fessional Library Service, 1201 E. McFadden 
Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. and RONALD GENTILIN, 
Golden Press, 360 Beau Dr., DesPlaines, II1.; 
treasurer, A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, Ohio Library 
Assn., 40 S. Third St., Columbus; secretary- 
editor, MARIJEAN CORRIGAN, Albert Whitman & 
Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. ALA staff liaison, 
C. J. HOY. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA Council. 
Purpose.—To develop the interests of libraries 





ROUND TABLES 


in activities and problems in the feld of inter- 
national library relations, to serve as a chamel of 
communication and counsel between the Inter- 
national Relations Committee and the members 
of the Association, and to provide hospitality and 
information to visitors from abroad. The -RRT 
arranges programs or business meetings ard ap- 
points representatives to attend meetings of other 
professional groups. 

Annual dues—$2, payable to the treasur-r. 

Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sen free 
to all members. Editor: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York 10011. 

Officers—Chairman, DAVID WILDER, Unb. of 
Manitoba L., Winnipeg, Man., Canada; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, JOSEPH SHUBERT, 
Ohio State L., Columbus 43215; past chaimman, 
LUCILE DUDGEON, Wisconsin Division for Lisrary 
Services, Box 1437, Madison 53701; treasurer, 
LILLIE M. KLEVEN, 3822 N.W. Van Ness St., Vash- 
ington, D.C. 20016; secretary, ROLAND R, PIGG- 
FORD, State Univ. of New York, Oyster Bay 
11771; ALA staff liaison, DAVID R. HOFFMAT. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit- 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen-——Editorial, MRS. HELIN E. 
WESSELLS; membership, ELIZABETH LIN7=SEY, 
Michigan State L., 735 E. Michigan Ave., Larsing 
48913; publicity, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, libracian, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 60611. 

Area chairmen——Near and Middle East, FEANK 
M. MCGOWAN, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540; Southeast Asia, PAUL BIXLER, An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387; East 
Asia, DOROTHEA SCOTT, Library School, Uni-. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706; Latin America, WIL- 
LIAM V. JACKSON, Graduate School of Lik-ary 
and Information Science, Univ. of Pittsbzrgh 
15213; Africa, IRVING LIEBERMAN, School o- Li- 
brarianship, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 98405. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual membe- to 
orient himself in the library profession and ix. its 
organization, national, state, or local; to prorote 
a greater feeling of responsibility among yorng- 
er members of the profession for the deve-op- 
ment of library service and librarianship; 3nd 
to inform young people of the scope and poen- 
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Rcund Tables 


tialities ef the library profession by means of co- 
operata with recruiting committees already set 
up by national and state library groups and or- 
ganizaticn of recruiting committees in the states 
where none exist. 

Mer bership and dues—Individual member- 
ship is epen to any librarian or student in a li- 
brary -ci00l who is a member of ALA and who 
either snot over 35 years of age or has not served 
in the library profession more than five years. 
Chapter memberships are open to municipal, 
state, or regional groups. Annual dues for inm- 
dividual members—$2; annual dues for crapters 
—$5. 

Pulb@ization—News Notes. 

Officers—-Chairman, JAMES M. BREN, Half 
Hollo Hills Community L., Melville, N.Y. 
1.746 vice-chairman and chairman-elect, GLENN 
MILLER, Wayne County L., 23251 Beech Rd., 
Southjeld, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, MRS. VIJ- 
LET We NDENGA, 1032 6th St., S.E., Minneapolis 
55414 Executive Board—The current officers 
plus taree members-at-large: CARL HAYS, Wayne 
S-ate College L., Wayne, Neb. 68787; DEE ANN 
RAY, —uster-Washita L., 104 E. Choctaw, Clin- 
ton, Gkla. 73601 (1968); DOLORES TAM3ELLIMI, 
San Liego P.L., La Jolla Branch, 1006 Wall St., 
La Jolla, Calif. 92037 (1969). ALA staff liaiscn, 
GEORGE M. BAILEY. 

Coramittee chairmen-~publicity, JOANN KING- 
sron, Flint, Mich., P.L., Freeman Branch, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., 48502. 

Representative to Exhibits Round Table—io- 
ANN EINGSTON, Flint, Mich, P.L., Freeman 
Branch, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 48502. 


` ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


Organied in the fall of 1957 to replace and ex- 
pand the scope of the Committee on Library Ser- 
vice to the Blind. 

Pi-pose—To extend and improve library ser- 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY ALA 


ALA Bulletin. American Library Association. 
Mon-hly (combined July-August issue). Free to 
memDers; not available by subscriptior.. 

AHI~ Quarterly. Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, Quarterly. Free to divi- 
sim members; not available by subscription. 

ALA Public Relations Reporter. ALA Public 
Relations Office. Monthly. By subseription. $5 
a “Ear. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
Petklishing Department. Semimonthly. $8 a 
year. 
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vice to the blind and to those whose limited vision 
prevents the use of materials in ordinary print; 
to provide a symposium for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences; to develop and implement stan- 
dards for library service and personnel}; to ac- 
quaint all librarians whose service communities 
may include visually impaired persons with the 
round table and to enlist their cooperation in 
meeting these objectives (adopted January 
1965). 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Annual dues—$4, payable to treasurer. 

Officers—Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE GRANNIS, 
Iowa Commission for the Blind, 4th and Keosau- 
qua, Des Moines 50309; vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, HOWARD HAYCRAFT, H. W. Wilson Co., 
Bronx 10452; secretary, HELEN CANNON, Wolf- 
ner Memorial L. for the Blind, St. Louis 63108: 
treasurer, SUSAN M. HASKIN, Michigan State L. 
for the Blind, Lansing 48913. ALA staff liaison, 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Officers—Chairman, ANN NEWMAN, Emeline 
Fairbanks Memorial L., Terre Haute, Ind. 
(1969) ; secretary, ROBERT E. FURLONG (1970); 
treasurer, MARY I. MASNEY (1969). ALA staff 
liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Committee chairmen—Regional chairman and 
assistant membership chairman, WILMA N. 
BROOKS (1968); circulation manager, JEROME 
CORRIGAN (1968); project chairman, LAURA E. 
SIEHL (1969); project cochairman, JAMES 
MICHELSEN (1969); membership chairman, ROLF 
T. HALVERSON (1968); board member-at-large, 
SAIMA SWIFT (1970). Ea 

Publications——-SORT, a quarterly newsletter. 
Editor, JupIrH M. ELLIOTT, Hills and Dales 
Branch Library, Dayton 45402 (1969). 


College & Research Libraries. Association of 

College and Research Libraries. Seventeen times 

per year. Free to members; ‘by subscription $10 

a year. 

Choice. Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. Monthly (combined July-August is- 
sue). $20 a year; additional copies to same 
address, $10 a year. 

Exhibit. Exhibits Round Table. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 
Join. Monthly newsletter for the Steering Com- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 

Not available by subscription. 
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Just Between Ourselves. Public Library Associa- 
tion. Free to members three times a year. 

Leads, a Fact Sheet. International Relations 
Round Table. Quarterly. Free to members; 
not available by subscription. 

Library Resources and Technical Services. Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; by subscription, $5 a 
year. 

Library Service to Labor Newsletter. Adult Ser- 
vices Division. Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. Two issues a year. 
Free to division members; not available by 
subscription. 

Library Technology Reports. Library Technol- 
ogy Project. Bimonthly. By subscription, $100 
a year, $20 an issue. oe 

LTP Newsletter. Library Technology Project. 
‘Monthly. Free to members of LTP Advisory 
Committee and Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. Not available by subscription. 

Membership Promotion—Ideas for the Month. 
Monthly newsletter for the ALA Membership 
Committee. Not available by-subscription. 

Newsletter. Adult Services Division. Four issues 
a year (irregular). Free to division members; 
not available by subscription. 

Newsletter. Library Education Division. Quar- 
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terly. Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. 

Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. Bimonthly. By sub- 
scription, $3 a year. 

President’s Newsletter. American Associatisn o” 
State Libraries. Biannually. Free to members 

The Public Library Trustee, American Liarars 
Trustee Association. Quarterly. Free to nem 
hers; not available by subscription. 

Recruitment Newsletter. Library Administrtior 
Division. Office for Recruitment. Quar-erly 
Free to members of recruiting network. not 
available by subscription. 

RQ. Reference Services Division. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscriptio.. 
School Libraries. American Association of Sahool 
Librarians. Quarterly. Free to members: not 

available by subscription. 

SORT. Staff Organizations Round Table. Cuar- 
terly. Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. 

Top of the News. Children’s Services and Y sung 
Adult Services divisions. Quarterly. Fre to 
members; not available by subscription. 

Washington Newsletter. ALA Washington Office. 
Irregular (at least 12 issues per year). By sub- 
scription, $5 a year. 





ALA REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 





ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. It also cooperates 
with other organizations in the establishment of 
councils, joint committees, and other groups that 
can work together in activities of mutual interest. 
When the work of an outside organization falls 
within the field of responsibility of one division, 
that division names the ALA representative. 
When an organization to which ALA does not 
now have representation asks for a representative, 
the decision on whether to make the appointment 
is made by the Committee on Organization. If 
the need for immediate action arises, the presi- 
dent makes the decision, based upon staff anal- 
ysis and recommendation, and subject to later 
review by COO. Appointments made by the divi- 
sions are so indicated. 

American Association for the Advancement of 

Science—THEODORE C. HINES (ACRL, 1969). 

American Council on Education—RoBERT B, 


powns (ACRL, 1968). 

American Documentation Institute—aLLEN K=NT 
(ISAD, 1968). 

American Merchant Marine Library Associaion 
—MARGARET M. KINNEY (1968). 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT; Liaison to Technical žer- 
vices Section, ELIZABETH RODELL (RTD, 
1968). 

Council of Nationa] Library Associations—pDAvID 
H. CLIFT; FOSTER MOHRHARDT. Joint committee 
representatives: Exhibit Managers—cERIS 
HOY; Hospital Libraries—mM. JEAN PAGE 
(AHIL, 1968); Library Education—carL-Le 
J. FRAREY (LED, 1968); Library Work a a 
Career-—-DONALD HUNT (LAD, 1968) ; Visitng 
Foreign Librarians——ROBERT vosPerR (IRC), 
JOHN FALL (IRRT). 

Council of National Organizations for Children 
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and Youth—AASL, LU ouma vinson; ALA, 
5D, and YASD, RUTH rarsox; ASD, AHIL, 
SLEANOR PHINNEY; ASL, PLA, ELEANOR FER- 
SUSON 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
zee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation~ALA)—vircinia DREwRY (RTSD Cata- 
loging and Classification Section, 1970). 

Ecucational Media Council—JoHN MORIARTY 
(1969); alternate, PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, RUTH 
WARNCKE. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
—ELIZABETH MILLER (CSD, 1968). 

Hospital Libraries and Handicapped Feaders 
Groug, (British) Library Association—wiL- 
LIAM K. BEATTY (AHIL, 1968). 

fl_umineting Engineering Society, Subcommittee 
on Library Lighting—rosert J. sHaAw ‘LTP. 

Irstitutinnal Research Council, Inc.—FORREsT 7. 
CARHART, JR., and RICHARD W, LUCE (LTP). 

Irteragency Council on Library Tools for Nurs- 
ing—?AULINE VAILLANcCouRT (AHIL, 1969). 

Irternational Board on Books for Young People, 
U.S. Section (CSD)—Cochairman, MRS. AJ- 
GUSTA BAKER; secretary, RUTH TARBOX. 

Imternational Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
National Committee—vERNER W. CLAPP (IRT, 
1969". 

Internazional Federation of Library Associatiors, 
Counzil--FOSTER MOHRHARDT (1968). 

Library of Congress, Library Associations Liaison 
Committee—FOSTER MOHRHARDT, DAVID H. 
CLIFT 

Mationel Association for Better Broadcasting— 
RICHARD L. DARLING. 

Mational Book Committee, National Board—ros- 
TER MOHRHARDT, ROGER MCDONOUGH. 

National Broadcasting Company’s Advisary Com- 
mittee for the program, Exploring—mrs. 4U- 
GUSTA BAKER. 

ational Bureau of Standards Standing Commit- 
tee CS57-40, Book Cloths, Buckrams, and Im- 
pregnated Fabrics for Bookbinding Purposes— 
RICHARD W. LUCE (LTP). 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House—mas. 
MARY MCCULLOCH (1968). 

National Council of Teachers of English, Ccm- 
mittze on Learning Materials Center ir. the Ele- 
menzary School—sara FENWICK (AASL); 
Commission on Literature—-BERNARD KRE‘SS- 
MAN (1968); Committee to Survey the Teach- 
ing of Children’s Literature in Colleges and 
Universities—MRS. RUTH GACLIARDO; Adten- 
‘turing with Books Committee—HELEN SKA- 
HILL (CSD); Secondary School List Commit- 
tee-—MARIAN TRAHAN (YASD); Junior High 
School Book List Committee—CHARLOTTE D., 
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pavis (CSD). 

National Council on the Aging—-ELEANOR PHIN- 
NEY; MRS. DOROTHY P. ROMANI (ASD, 1968). 
National Microfilm Association—pONALD C. 
HOLMES (RTSD Reproduction of Library Ma- 

terials, 1968). 

Joint Libraries Committee on Photocopying— 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1968). 

President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Library Committee—RoBERT S. 
BRAY (1968). 

Joint Committee on Union List of Serials—KEN- 
NETH W. SODERLAND (RTSD Serials Section, 
1968). 

ALA Representative to the United Nations— 
JOHN FALL; Conference Group of National 
Organizations, U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions—-JOHN FALL (IRC, 1968). 

U.S. Book Exchange—mrs. AVIS G. ZEBKER 
(RTSD, 1968). 

U.S. National Commission for UNESCO—nray- 
NARD C. SWANK, appointed by the Commission. 

United States National Committee for Early 
Childhood Education, Inc-—ruTH TARBOX 
(CSD). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
Sectional Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction (PH5), sponsored by ALA—-HuBBARD 
BALLOU (RTSD Reproduction of Library Ma- 
terials Section, 1969) ; alternate, ERLE P. KEMP 
(1968). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
Sectional Committee X3, Computers and In- 
formation Processing—-MRS, HENRIETTE AVRAM 
(ISAD). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
Z39 Committee (sponsored by Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations)—-BELLA E. 
SHACHTMAN (RTSD, 1970); Arrangement of 
Periodicals, Subcommittee 10——-FORREST F. CAR- 
HART, JR. (LTP) ; Bibliography Subcommittee 
—DAVID R. WATKINS (RSD, 1968); Bookbind- 
ing Subcommittee 16—FORREST F. CARHART, 
JR, and RICHARD Ww. LUCE (LTP); Statistics 
Subcommittee—-pavip PALMER (LAD, 1968). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
285 Committee on Standardization of Library 
Supplies and Equipment—rorrEsT F. CAR- 
HART, JR. (LTP). 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MARY 


DULANY (1968). 
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announcement 
and an offer... 


Since September 1, 1967, | have been associated with S an- 
dard Educational Corporation, publishers of New Stancard 
Encyclopedia and other educational materials, as ‘ice 
President in charge of the School & Library Division. 


While Superintendent of the DeKalb (Illinois) Community 
Schools, | had the privilege of serving as a consultant on 
New Standard, along with other educators and librarians. 
Our aims were: 1) to develop an encyclopedia that wauld 
supplement textbooks and other instructional mater als; 
2) to constantly improve its readability and make the œn- 
tents more understandable to readers at the educatie nal 
levels it is designed to serve; and 3) to keep the encyzlo- 
pedia moderately priced, within the availability of all 
libraries. 


It is my professional opinion that New Standard has row 
reached the stage where these purposes are achieved inour 
newly revised edition. | believe it can be an effective edu- 
cational tool to promote learning for readers at the =le- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high school levels. 





| will be glad to make available to you or your staff a œm- 
Marvin L. Berge’s 45-year career in edu- 


cation includes service as an elementary plete 14-volume set so you can see how it meets the cri@ria 
school principal in Eveleth, Minn., a | have set forth. If, after careful examination, you do not 
staff member of the Laboratory School at P 4 

the University of Chicago, assistant su- share my conviction that New Standard is an excelent 
perintendent of Curriculum & Instruction T > : i 

E IN ana, fev Nea I ree, A encyclopedia for library use, just let me know and pos-age 
superintendent of Schools at DeKalb, III. will be forwarded for its return. 


He has also served as president of the 
Illinois State Curriculum Directors and 
vice president of the Illinois Congress of 
the Parent Teachers Association. 


Sincerely, 


Marvin L. Berge, Vice President 
School & Library Division 


New Standard Encyclopedia 


meee To schools and libraries, the price of New Standard Encyclopedia, 
g including educational discount, is $79.50 per set plus shipp 7g. 
B TO examine the set in accordance with Mr. Berge’s offer, plese 

# write on your school or library letterhead to: 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


FORMERLY STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 
130 NORTH WELLS STREET ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60506 
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Vanity Fair died 
thirty-one years ago. 
It still has plenty to say. 


Lippmann on politics. 
Gallico on sports. 
Hemingway on bulls. 
Graham on dance. 
Nathan on drama. 
Kent on art. 


University Microfilms’ facsimile edition 

of Vanity Fair, all 23 years (1913 to 1936) 

282 issues and 32,000 pages, including 

a complete index, is an invaluable and 

vital reference source. Vanity Fair captured 
the innocence, the turbulence, the despair 

of the 1920’s and 1930's; two decades that 
shaped the sixties. From the assassination of 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria through the NRA 
of Roosevelt. It is a chronicle of these decades. 
Your patrons interested in history, journalism, 
design, fine arts, sociology, marketing, will 
find the complete Vanity Fair a priceless 
reference source. It comes in 33 handsomely 
bound black-and-silver volumes. Each issue is 
beautifully reproduced. The cost is $1,000, 
including the index. 


For a sample signature write: 


University Microfilms 
304 N. Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


UNIVERSITY MICROPLMS 
A XEROX COMPANY 


XEROX 





“This invention of yours 
will create forgetfulness in the learners’ souls 
oecause they will not use their memories... 
they will appear to be omniscient, 
and will generally 
<now nothing.” 


... from Phto’s Phaedrus 


Thus spoke the Egyptian god, Thamuz, 
to the irventor of the alphabet. 


Just aS controversial—yet perhaps 

even more important to the future of 
education—is a more recent innovation: 
the development of nationwide 
informacion centers and learning abs... 
linked together by the nationwide 
complex of Bell System communications. 


And what more natural a development? 


For education must keep pace with 
the cormunity in which it exists. 
And, as one of the nation’s leading 
educatcrs recently pointed out: 


“On this threshold of another greaz age 
for the humanities, the entire human 
community is being made into a global 
neighborhood and an interacting whole.” 


Linking the nation in education 


AT&T 








a seensnepmansantanas 


Send for your FREE COPY today... 


& -= | NEWLY PUBLISHED 

= vewsares, = | CUMULATIVE 

cee «ano goos C F LISTING OF ALL 
gece ST RUSSIAN MATERIAL 
3 4 AND IN BOOK REPRINT 


PaaS a} fom 
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FROM BELL&HOWELL 


INCLUDED ARE: 

» Russian Newspapers 

e Russian Periodicals 

e Russian-Language Books 


ia | B E LL E H 0 LU E LL e Russian Books in Western Languages 





ty gh we SO See 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 










Your library now can be as attractive as it is functiona! . . . as i qwviting 
as it is versatile... as good-looking as it is practical. . as appealing 
as it iseconomical. 

Smita System’s new Library/Resource Center units are expandable 
—3’ modules in 42”, 60”, 72”, 84”, heights—with 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 
shelves Easy to handle. Contemporary designs in steel... library 
ebony with a mellow white trim. Durable baked enamal. 

Bookshelves—Display Shelves—wall mounted or free-standing. 
Carrels Tables. Book Trucks. Racks for audio-visuel materials... 
records, 16mm, cartridge and slide films, audio and viceo tapes, com- 
puter tapes etc. All the pieces you need to fully equip your library or 
resouree center. 

Distr buted by leading school and library suppliers. Write for catalog. 


Been 






Products of Distinction 


SMITH SYSTEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Emerald Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 © Phone 612-336-1784 





AFFILIATED 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 





Under Article X, Section I, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred 
purpose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), 
provide that each affliated organization is en- 
titled to one voting member on the Council. 
Some of these societies meet annually at the 
time and place of meetings of ALA. Their mem- 
bers enjoy all privileges of members of the 
larger body as to any special transportation, 
hotel rates, and conference hospitalities. The 
ALA recommends to those of its members to 
whom such connection is appropriate member- 
ship also in these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—53 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 
1201, Chicago 60604. 

Officers, 1967-68—President, WILLIAM D. 
MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, 
and Masters, 2900 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 
60601; president-elect, EARL C. BORGESON, Har- 
vard Law L., Langdell Hall, Cambridge 02138; 
secretary, JANE L. HAMMOND, Law L., Villanova, 
Pa., Univ. 19085; treasurer, JOSEPH BENSON, 
Joint Reference L., 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
60637; Executive Board: The above officers 
plus MRS. MARGARET S. ANDREWS; CHARLOTTE C. 
DUNNEBACKE; MORTIMER D. SCHWARTZ; KATE 
WALLACH, past president. Officers change at 
close of annual meeting (approximately July 1). 

ALA Councilor—FREDERIC D. DONNELLY, JR. 
(1969). 

Founded—1906. Incorporated 1935 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes—The association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes, It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote 
librarianship, to develop and increase the use- 
fulness of law libraries, to cultivate the science 
of law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of 
cooperation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—1250. 

Membership dues—According to six classes 
of membership: active individual, institutional, 
associate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Law Library Journal, editor, 
MR. CONNIE E. BOLDEN, Supreme Court Law L., 
Temple of Justice, Olympia, Wash. 98501; 


under 


Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, chamman, 
WILLIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles County L- L., 
Los Angeles 90012. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUT 


Headquarters—2000 P St., N.W. Washineton, 
D.C. 20036; JAMES E. BRYAN, executive ditor. 

Officers, 1967—President, BERNARD M. FRY; 
president-elect, ROBERT S. TAYLOR; past presi- 
dent, HAROLD BORKO; secretary, MARJOSE R. 
HYSLOP; treasurer, ROBERT J. KYLE; coumwilors, 
HOWARD W. DILLON, THEODORE C. HINES, WEIAM 
N. LOCKE, GERARD O. PLATAU, ALAN M. SEES, 
YERAM S. TOULOUKIAN; editor, ARTHUR W. =“IAS; 
executive director, JAMES E. BRYAN. Ciicers 
change January 1, 1968. 

ALA Councilor—RiICHARD S. ANGELL ( %8). 

Founded—1937. 

Purpose—The American Documentatiœ In- 
stitute is an association of individuals aas or- 
ganizations who desire to pursue or supeert a 
professional or scientific interest in documenta- 
tion and to promote the increase, dissemination, 
and use of the knowledge, principles, anc tech- 
niques involved in documentation throu the 
issuance of professional and technical prblica- 
tions; the holding of meetings for exchazse of 
information and inquiry into technical aues- 
tions; the promotion of research in documenta- 
tion; the encouragement of education, treiming, 
and placement of individuals seeking care=rs in 
documentation; and through any and all «ther 
appropriate activities. 

Number of members—2300. 

Membership dues—$20 annually. 

Principal source of income—Annual du £ and 
journal subscriptions. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—American Documentation Doc- 
umentation Abstracts, quarterly; bimeathly 
Newsletter; Proceedings of annual meng; 
Annual Review of Information Science and 
Technology. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 9006. 

Officers, 1967-68—Chairman of the ard, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chaicman 
of the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CODWAY; 
chairman of the executive committee, JOSEPH 
ANDREAE; president, W. T. MOORE; vice presi- 
dents, CLARK H. HEBNER and ROBERT STON:. JR.; 
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MH UALGaA INaLIOMNaL LIDTary ASSUCIALIVUIS 


executive secretary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III; 
treasurer, JAMES C. KELLOGG, II; assistant 
zreasurers, RAYMOND V. O'BRIEN, JR., and DAVID T. 
MCGARR«. Officers change May 15, 1968. 

ALA Councilor—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, MI 
(1968). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of 
the Boerd of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpese—To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, light ships, and 
lighthouses and to maintain shore library facili- 
zies at she various branches of the association. 

Memeership dues—$5 minimum for s2amen; 
others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 
Publizations—Sea_ Letter; annual 

“Let’s Look at the Record.” 


report, 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of SUSAN A. SCHULTZ, 
B. L. Fisher L., Asbury Theological Seminary, 
Wilmore, Ky. 40390. 

Officers, 1967-68—President, ARTHUR E. 
JONES, JR., Drew Univ., Madison, N.J.; vice- 
presidert, MRS. WALTER GROSSMAN, Andover- 
Harvarc Theological L., Cambridge, Mass.; 
treasurer, DAVID GUSTON, Bethel Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Executive Committee: 
Members-at-large—LEO CRISMON, GENEVIEVE 
KELLY; WARREN MEHL; past president, ROSCOE 
PIERSON; HENRY SCHERER; executive seeretary, 
SUSAN A. SCHULTZ. Officers change at June 11-13, 
1968 comference. 

ALA Councilor—ROBERT G. COLLIER (1969). 

Purpcse—To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schocls; to 
study tae distinctive problems of theclogical 
seminary libraries; to increase the professional 
competence of the membership; and to improve 
the quelity of library service to theclogical 
ecucatian. 

Number of members—495. 

Memlership dues—Full members, $8; asso- 
ciate members, $6; institutional, $15. 

Princpal source of income—Membership 
dues. 

Meetiags—Annual. 

Publieations—Newsletter; Proceedings of an- 
nual meeting (21st-1967) from executive secre- 
tary. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headcuarters—Care of ALAN M. REES, Case 
Western Reserve Univ. Ls., Cleveland 44106. 
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Officers, 1967—President, MRS. VIRGINIA L. 
JONES, School of Library Service, Atlanta Univ. ; 
vice-president and president-elect SAMUEL ROTH- 
STEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, secretary-treasurer, ALAN 
M. REES, Case Western Reserve Ls., Cleveland 
44106. Directors—sISTER PETER CLAVER, JACK 
DALTON, BRIAN LAND, LEROY C. MERRITT (past 
president). Officers change Midwinter 1968. 

ALA Councilor—WALLACE J. BONK (1970). 

Founded—1915. 

Purpose—To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members—328 (289 personal, 39 
institutional). 

Membership dues—Personal, $5; institutional, 
$50. 

Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publications—Journal of Education for Li- 
brarianship. 

Principal source of income—Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—1755 Massachusetts 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; 
MCCARTHY, executive director. 

Officers, 1967—President, RUTHERFORD D. 
ROGERS, Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, Calif. 
94305; vice-president, ANDREW J. EATON, Wash- 
ington Univ. Ls., St. Louis 63130; past 
chairman, FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Ag- 
ricultural L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250. Board of Directors: ROBERT 
H. BLACKBURN, DOUGLAS W. BRYANT, WARREN J. 
HAAS, PHILIP J. MCNIFF, FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, 
GORDON R. WILLIAMS. Officers change Midwinter 
1968. 

ALA Councilor—JAMES E. SKIPPER (1969). 

Founded—December 1932. 

Purpose—By cooperative effort to develop 
and increase the resources and usefulness of 
the research collection in American libraries. 

Number of members—80. 

Membership dues—$1500.00. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues and 
foundation grants. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA conference. 

Publications—Farmington Newsletter, 
Statistics, ARL Minutes. 


Ave., 
STEPHEN A. 


ARL 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES BIBLIOTHESQUES) 
Headquarters—63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 
Officers, 1967-68—President, AMY HUTCHE- 
son, New Westminster, British Columbia, P.L.; 
first vice-president and president-elect, KATHER- 
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INE BALL, School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Toronto; second vice-president, JEAN CHARLES 
BONENFANT, L. of the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec; past president, JOHN H. AR- 
CHER, Archives, Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Ont.; 
treasurer, HUGH L. SMITH, Univ. of Toronto L.; 
executive director, ELIZABETH H. MORTON. Offi- 
cers change August 31, 1968. 

ALA Councilor—rierre MATTE (1970). 

Founded—1946, Incorporated: Dept. of the 
Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library service; 
to promote high standards of librarianship and 
the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate with 
library associations both within and outside of 
Canada and with other organizations interested 
in the promotion of education, science, and cul- 
ture. The association is a nonprofit, nonsectar- 
ian, and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members—2815. 

Membership dues—Graded for individuals 
and institutions according to salary and income; 
contributing, $50; sustaining, $100; assisting, 
$250; corporate, $500; life, $1000; patron, 
$2000. ALA members (non-Canadian) may join 
for $6. 

Sections—Adult Services; Canadian Associa- 
tion of Children’s Librarians; Canadian Asso- 
ciation of College and University Libraries; 
Canadian Library Trustees’ Association; Cana- 
dian Music Library Association; Canadian 
School Library Association; Information Ser- 
vices Research and Special Library; Technical 
Services; Young People’s. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Canadian Library, bilingual, 
free to all members. Annual subscription, $4 to 
Canada, $5 abroad; single copy, $1 abroad, 75¢ 
to Canada. 

Financial support—Membership fees, grants- 
in-aid from the provinces, special grants, pub- 
lications. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—461 W. Lancaster Ave., Hav- 
erford, Pa. 19041. 

Officers, 1967-69—President, REV. JOVIAN 
LANG, O.P., Quincy, Ill., College L. 62301; vice- 
president, SISTER HELEN, S.N.D., Trinity College 
L., Washington, D.C. 20017; executive director 
and treasurer, MATHEW R. WILT, 461 W. Lan- 
caster Ave., Haverford, Pa. 19041. Board of 
Directors: JAMES C. COX; SISTER M. CLAUDIA, 
I.H.M.; SISTER PERPETUA MARIA, O.P.; SISTER M. 
NAOMI, S.C.; JOSEPHINE SAVARO; BROTHER A. F. 
THOMAS, F.S.C.H.; REV. LUKE YAEGER, O.S.B. Offi- 
cers change at the annual convention in the odd- 
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numbered years. 

ALA Councilor—BRoTHER A. F. THOMAS, 
F.S.C.H. (serving as interim Councilor until € ee- 
tion is held). 

Founded—1921. 

Purpose—The object of the organization skall 
be the promotion and encouragement of Cath- 
olic literature and library work through ceop- 
eration, publications, education, and informa- 
tion. 

Number of members—4004. 

Membership dues—$6, $40, $100, $250. 

Principal source of income—Publications. 

Publications—Catholic Library World, Cath- 
olic Periodical Index, Guide to Catholic Litera- 
ture, Basic Reference for High School Libear- 
ies, CLA Booklist, Parish Library Manual. 


LIBRARY SOCIETY OF PUERTO RICO 
(Sociedad de Bibliotecarios de Puerto Rica) 


Officers, 1967-68—President, FREDERICK E. 
KIDDER, Box 3294, Marina Station, Mayaguez 
00708; vice-president, MARIA GEORGINA B&N- 
ILLA, Economic Development Corp. L., San Juang 
secretary, GRACE QUINONES SEDA, College L., 


Mayaquez 00708. 
ALA Councilor—sisTER JOSEPH PATRICE 
(1971). 


Purpose—To extol the position of the librar- 
ian and to promote a greater recognition of the 
profession in Puerto Rico; to obtain a better qual- 
ification from its associates, to promote an inter- 
est in the profession with the purpose of drawmg 
the best talent into it, and also to strive to get 
the authorities concerned to make available the 
means to offer courses in library science in he 
country; to work for a greater expansion of 
the library services in Puerto Rico and to ad- 
vocate for the establishment of public librar=s 
in all the communities in the island; to stimm- 
late a greater exchange among the librarians 
both local as well as from abroad. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Bulletin of the Library Sociey 
of Puerto Rico. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—919 N. Michigan Ave., Ci- 
cago 60611; MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, exe- 
utive secretary. 

Officers, 1967-68—President, SCOTT ADAMS, 
National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, MA. 
20014; vice-president, MRS. JACQUELINE W. FE- 
TER; secretary, GENEVIEVE COLE; treasurer, EAEL 
C. GRAHAM. Officers change June 1968. 

ALA Councilor—RALPH T. ESTERQUEST (1969 . 

Founded—1898. 

Purpose—The association supports and er- 
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courages medical and allied scientific libraries, 
promotes the exchange of medical] literature 
among its institutional members, and improves 
the professional qualifications and status of 
medical librarians. 

Nur ber of members—2250. 

Mer-bership dues—$20 individual; $50 insti- 
tutionel, 

Primeipal sources of 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Pub‘ications—Bulletin of the Medicai Library 
Association, $15. 


income—Mewmbership 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Healquarters—Care of WILLIAM J. WEICH- 
LEIN, executive secretary, School of Music, Univ. 
of Miehigan, Ann Arbor 48105. 

Officers, 1967-68—President, FRANK C. CAMP- 
BELL, Music Division, Library and Museum of 
the Performing Arts, Lincoln Center, New York 
10023; vice-president, WILLIAM LICHTENWANGEER, 
Music Division, Library of Congress 29540; re- 
cordirg secretary, MELVA L. PETERSON, Music L., 
City College of New York 10031; treasurer, 
CARROLL D. WADE, Music Division, Library of 
Congress 20540. Board of Directors: The akove 
officers plus WALTER GERBOTH, Music L., Brook- 
lyn College 11210; H. WILEY HITCHCOCK, Dept. 
of Masic, Hunter College, New Yorx 10CC21; 
VIOLET LOWENS, P.L., Washington, D.C. 20C01; 
GORDCN STEVENSON, Kansas City, Kan., P.L. 
6610L Officers change February 1968. 

ALA Councilor—vDONALD W. KRUMMEL (1958). 

Fornded—1931. Incorporated 1945, under 
the lews of the District of Columbia. 

Pu:pose—To promote the development of mu- 
sic libraries; to encourage studies ir the organ- 
ization and administration of music libraries and 
the we of music in libraries. 

Nuwnber of members—1105. 

Menbership dues—$9; student membership, 
$5. 
Prancipal sources of income—Dues. advertis- 
ing im journals, and gifts. 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

_ Publications—Notes, quarterly for memters; 
by subscription, $9 annually (foreign, $10). 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Oficers, 1967-68—President, MFS. MARGUE- 
RITE MCANENY, 67 Grover Ave., Princeton, N.J.; 
secretary-treasurer, MARY C. HATCH, Central 
Circulation, New York P.L.; editor of Broad- 
side, SARAH CHOKLA Gross. Officers change May 
- 1, 1968. 
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ALA Councilor—MRS. MARGUERITE MCANENY 
(1969). 

Founded—1937. 

Number of members—200 

Purpose—To further the interest of gather- 
ing, preserving, and making available through 
libraries, museums, and private collections any 
records (books, photographs, playbills, etc.) 
of theatre in all its forms. 

Membership dues—Personal, $5; institutional, 
$8. 
Principal source of income—Membership 
dues. 

Publication—Broadside. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Jewish Libraries—President, 
JACOB I. DIENSTAG, Yeshiva Univ., Amsterdam 
Ave. and 186th St., New York 10033; president- 
elect, CHARLES BERLIN, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge 02138; corresponding secretary, MAX 
CELNIK, Yeshiva Univ., Amsterdam Ave. and 
186th St., New York 10033; treasurer, MRS. 
MARYLAND ESTES, 226 Freeborn Ave., East Provi- 
dence, R.I. 02914. Officers change July 1, 1969. 


Bibliographical Society of America—Pres- 
ident, EDWIN WOLF, I, Library Company of Phil- 
adelphia, 1314 Locust St.; first vice-president, 
FREDERICK GOFF, Rare Book Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540; second vice- 
president, ROBERT H. TAYLOR, 511 Lake Dr., 
Princeton, N.J.; secretary, EDWARD NAUMBURG, 
JR, 175 W. 93rd St., New York; treasurer, 
STUART B. SCHIMMEL, 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Council of National Library Associations— 
Chairman, LUTHER H. EVANS, Law School L., 
Columbia Univ., New York 10027; vice-chair- 
man, MRS. HELEN B. SCHMIDT, Medical Library 
Assn., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60611; 
secretary-treasurer, MRS. BEATRICE M. JAMES, 
Bergenfield, N.J., Free P.L. 07621. 


Special Library Association—President, 
MRS. ELIZABETH R. USHER, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Reference L., Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., New 
York 10028; president-elect, HERBERT S. WHITE, 
Documentation, Inc., NASA Facility, P.O. Box 
33, College Park, Md. 20740; treasurer, JEAN 
pEuss, Research L., Federal Reserve P.O. Sta- 
tion, New York 10045; executive director, 
GEORGE H. GINADER, SLA Headquarters, 235 S. 
Park Ave., New York 10003. Officers change 
June 5, 1968. eee 
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ESEA Funds are here to solve his problems. 
PLS is here to solve yours. 


More than $105 million allocated under ESEA Title II 

is going to help provide the library services, books, and 

audio visual materials that the student needs. 

You have the task of determining how to put these funds 

to work most effectively and efficiently in your library 

or materials center. This is where Professional Library 

Service can assist. At PLS you'll find: 

* Basic lists to aid you with book selection 

* A rapidly growing inventory of books to help speed 
delivery 

* Cataloging and processing services that meet the high- 
est professional standards 

* A staff of outstanding professionals in the field of 
library administration and service 

This is our business—from research in library tech- 

niques and processes to organizing and equipping a 

complete library. And, we’ve been in this business for 

almost a decade. For more information about PLS, 

please fill out the coupon or give us a call. 


r- 


Professional Library Service 


A Xerox Company 
1201 East McFadden Avenue, Santa Ana, California 92705 = Telephone 714/547-0894 





Please send information concerning PLS services. 


I am particularly interested in: 





eo — 








Name Position 
Organization 

Address Phone 
State Zip 
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The WHAT, 
WHERE, WHEN, 


WHY, and HOW 


of 
LIBRARY 


SURVEYS 


Edited by 
Maurice F. Tauber ana 
Irlene R. Stephens 


A group of outstanding contrib- 
utors from library schocls and 
libraries explain the value, effec- 
tiveness, and use of the library 
survey as an aid to planning and 
improving services. 



















They show the application of 
surveys to all aspects of library 
operation (book collection, proc- 
essing, use of library resources 
and facilities, and library admin- 
istration), and to all types cf 
libraries (academic and research, 
public, school, special, and state). 


The book is a useful tool both 
for survey and for library admin- 
istrators considering having a 
survey done or wishing to do one 
themselves. $13.50 


The life and times of a 
great librarian— 


LOUIS 
ROUND WILSON 


LIBRARIAN AND 
ADMINISTRATOR 


A biography by 


Maurice F. Tauber 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 


ALL LIBRARIES 
w 


FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


Ww 


F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


w 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Sturdy—Attractive—Unique 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
F. O. B. St. Louis 


$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 

12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 
FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 œe ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 
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Why put up with sample backs or 


patterns? 


Hertzberg-New Method's 
standard Periodical Binding 


simplifies hinding preparation for the library. 


ALLGEMEINES 
STUDENT STATISTISCHES 
ENGINEER ARCHIV 


1-15 
1958-62 


Address 





Follow the lead of major univer- 
sities, colleges and public libraries 
all over the country and investigate 
Hertzberg-New Method’s new 
Standard Periodical Binding. Now, 
because we use the most modern 
computerized techniques in our 
bindery, you need no longer bother 
with “sample backs,” “rub offs,” or 
complicated instructions. By stand- 
ardizing titles and covers for every 
periodical in print, Hertzberg-New 
Method now makes it possible to 
order custom quality periodical 
binding by numbered coding .. . at 
a substantial savings in time and 
money. 

Standard binding affords one flat 
price for all sizes of periodicals. 
Service is remarkably prompt. . . 
and yet with all of its savings and 
efficiency this new standardized 
method combines the same custom 
quality and fine workmanship which 
have been the hallmarks of Hertz- 
berg-New Method for three genera- 
tions. 


Get complete information on this 
revolutionary binding procedure at once! 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. Dept. AL-5 

Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 

a Please have your representative call 
with samples and full information 
on your new Standard Periodical 
Binding. 

C] Please rush detailed order forms for 
our use, specify new HNM Standard 
Periodical Binding. 


Name 


Institution 


EEEE 


City State Zip 


Tere errr eet et tt tt tet eevee eecees 
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it needs PROTECTION ... 


EBSCO—SIBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
1230 FirsteAvenue North 

Birmingham, Alabama 35203 

(205) 323-4351 


EBSCO—SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
540 Granme Street 

Braintree Massachusetts 02184 

(617) 843-2383 843-2384 


EBSCO— “UBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
EBSCO Baslding 

Red Bank New Jersey 07701 

(201) 741300 


EBSCO— .ILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
POST OF MCE BOX 5826 

Terminal Annex 

Denver. Golorado 80217 

(303) 222 1446 


EBSCO—4ANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY 


826 Sout Northwest Highway 
Barringtc. llinois 60010 
(312) 38 2190 / 381-2191 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES « 
1112 Tems Bank Building 

Dallas, T-xas 75202 

(214) Ri = 5323 


EBSCO—#AIRBANK SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
3138 Eat McDowell Road 

Pheonix Arizona 85008 

(602) 27 -8549 


EBSCO— NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
2352 Ut ih Avenue 

El Seguedio. California 90245 

(213) 77-2381 


EBSCO— NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
1366 Suter Street 

San Fraecisco, California 94109 

(415) 7 58338 


EBSCO— NATIONAL MAGAZINE AGENCY 
512 Nicollet Building 

Minneawolis, Minnesota 55402 

(612) 3-3 5081 


MARADOR MAGAZI NE 
wae? BINDERS 





BY 





0 


‘MARADOR and VULCAN 


THE REGAL THE VULCAN 
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THE ALADDIN 








.. . to survive 


PROTECTION as afforded by the REGAL 
4220CFB Magazine Binder by Marador... 
available from 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


The Regal 4220CFB is a majestic binder made of First Quality 
RIGID Virgin Vinyl so that it WILL NOT BEND ON VERTICAL 
SHELVES! 


The REGAL (shown at left) features a 
patented Keylock metal for protection 
against unauthorized removal of contents, 
has a glass-clear front and back, and is 
available in a backbone color of Brown, 
Red, or Green. The REGAL—$3.75 each. 


The VULCAN 1210CFSB is a quality binder 
unequalled in price . . . has flexible clear 
front and solid back in Red, Brown, Green 
or Blue. With Keylock metal or patented 
Vulcan metal. The VULCAN—$2.45 each, 
with Keylock metal; $1.95 each with Vul- 
can metal. 


The ALADDIN 8220CFB is a dependable 
binder of quality made to stretch budgets. 
It is glass clear-front and back, and fea- 
tures a convenient snap-in metal.The 
ALADDIN—$1.45 each. 


Order from any office listed at left, stating quantity, color, and 
sizes desired (attach list of periodical titles to be used in 
binders for correct sizing). If imprinting is desired (at .25¢ per 
line), send copy and state color of imprinting (any color). 


Write to any Office for additional information on the REGAL, 
the VULCAN, or the ALADDIN . .. on other library accessories 
and for the finest Periodical Subscription Service available . .. 
anywhere! 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


division of EBSCO 
industries, 
Inc. 


International Headquarters © Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 





In 1953 the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, redesignated the Committee on Accredita- 
tion, began a program of evaluation of library 
schools under the Standards for Accreditation 
adopted by the ALA Council July 13, 1951. 


These standards apply only to the basic pro- 


gram of graduate education for librarianship 
which is scheduled for completion after a min- 
imum of five years of study beyond the secon- 
dary school and which normally leads to a 
master’s degree. Listed below are the library 
schools accredited under these standards. 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta 30314. Est. 1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES, dean. 

University of British Columbia, School of Li- 
brarianship, Vancouver 8, B.C.1 Est. 1961. 
SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN, director. 

University of California, School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley 94720. Est. 1919. RAYNARD C. 
SWANK, dean. 

University of California, Los Angeles, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Los Angeles 
90024. Est. 1960. ANDREW H. HORN, dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. 20017. 
Est. 1938. REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., 
head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago 60637. Est. 1928. pon R. 
SWANSON, dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Ser- 
vice, New York 10027. Est. 1886. JACK DAL- 
TON, dean. 

University of Denver, Graduate School of Li- 
brianship, Denver 80210. Est. 1931. LUCILE 
HATCH, acting dean. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 19104. Est. 
1892. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 30322. Est. 1905. A. VENABLE LAW- 
SON, director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Tal- 
lahassee 32306. Est. 1947. HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, 
dean. 

University of Hawaii, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Studies, Honolulu 96822. Est. 1965. 


*Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council July 13, 1951. 


ROBERT D. STEVENS, director. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of Li 
brary Science, Urbana 61801. Est. 1893. HZR- 
BERT GOLDHOR, director. 

Indiana University, Graduate Library School, 
Bloomington 47401. Est. 1941. BERNARD FEY, 
dean. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Department of 
Librarianship, Emporia 66801. Est. 1902. Res- 
ERT E. LEE, director. 

Kent State University, School of Library Si- 
ence, Kent, Ohio 44240. Est. 1946. GUY A. 
MARCO, dean. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington 40506. Est. 1933. Law- 
RENCE A. ALLEN, chairman. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Ba- 
ton Rouge 70803. Est. 1931. MRS. FLORRINELL 
F. MORTON, director. 

University of Maryland, School of Library amd 
Information Services, College Park 20740. 
Est. 1965. PAUL WASSERMAN, dean. 

McGill University, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Montreal 2, Que. Est. 1927. VIRGINIA 
E. MURRAY, acting director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor 48104. Est. 1926. waz- 
LACE J. BONK, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Min- 
neapolis 55455. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNING- 
HAUSEN, director. 

State University of New York at Albany, Schoal 
of Library Science, Albany 12203. Est. 1942. 
EDGAR W. FLINTON, acting dean. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill 27514, Est. 1931. wac- 
TER A. SEDELOW, JR., dean. 

North Texas State University, Department of L- 
brary Service, Denton 76203. Est. 1963. c. «. 
SPARKS, acting director. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sc- 
ence, Norman 73069. Est. 1921, FRANK J. BER- 
TALAN, director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 37203, Est. 1928. 
EDWIN S. GLEAVES, director. 

University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School ef 
Library and Information Sciences, Pittsburga 
15213. Est. 1962. HAROLD LANCOUR, dean. 

Pratt Institute, Graduate Library School, Brook- 
lyn 11205. Est. 1890. Louis D. sAss, dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. 60305. Est. 1930. SISTER M. 
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Accredited Library Schools 


Armor Books are paperbacks which have been 
library-bound in hard covers to the standards 
of the Library Binding Institute. 


Th2y are available out of stock in over 1500 
“Educator Approved” titles. 


They cost less than hardback editions and 
wil provide library bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 


300ks out-of-print in hardbacks may be 
obtained in Armor quality because paperbacks 
are obtainable and we will bind to your order. 


Wiite today for the Armor Catalog and a sample 
a Armor Book — no obligation 


Division of Reynolds Bindery 
17@3 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 816 CH 1-C163 





1234 








| 








GIROLAMA, O.P., director. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 
Est. 1953, NEAL HARLOW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston 02115. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAF- 
FER, director. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, University Park, Los Angeles 
90007. Est. 1936. MARTHA BOAZ, dean. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse 13210. Est. 1908. EDWARD B. MONT- 
GOMERY, dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin 78712. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. 
DOUGLASS, director. 

Texas Woman’s University, School of Library 
Science, Denton 76204. Est. 1929. D. GENE- 
VIEVE DIXON, director. 

University of Toronto, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Toronto 5, Ont. Est. 1928. BRIAN LAND, 
director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle 98105. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN, director. 

Wayne State University, Department of Library 
Science, Detroit 48202. Est. 1964. ROBERT E. 
BOOTH, chairman. 

Western Michigan University, Department of 
Librarianship, Kalamazoo 49001. Est. 1945. 
JEAN LOWRIE, head. 

Case Western Reserve University, School of 
Library Science, Cleveland 44106. Est. 1904. 
JESSE H. SHERA, dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Mad- 
ison 53706. Est. 1906. MARGARET E. MONROE, 
director. 





Library 
Supplies 
and Books 
Catalog 


Your handiest 
source of supplies 
and books, includ- 
ing ALA selected U.S. Jaycee titles. In 64 
pages, everything from labels and catalog 
cards to bookcarts and special typewriters 
for librarians. Popular Shelf-Files in six 
styles for magazine storage, library use. 


WRITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
‘Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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NOW-AVAILABLE ON MICROFICHE 


ee ee 









OTHER MICROFICHE FILES 
AVAILABLE THROUGH TM-C 


TM-C information retrieval sys- 
tems include the following files: 


e Thomas Micro-Catalogs 


¢ D.A.T.A. Transistor Information 
Microfile 


e Society of Automotive Engineers 
Handbook 


* Society of Automotive Engineers 
Transactions 


e USA Standards 

e Military Standards Drawings 
e Military Slash Sheets 

e Military Specifications 

e Qualified Products List 

e TM-C Library 


e Electronic Test Instrumentation 
Microfile 
















Information on any of the above is yours 
for the asking. Write: ATT: C. Miles 





THOMAS MICROFILE-PLASTICS 


More than 25,000 pages of 
technical literature pertaining 
to plastics technology, in- 
dexed to provide searching 
access 


Technical librarians will appreciate the ex- 
tensive research and editorial* accomplish- 
ment inherent in the new Thomas Microfile of 
plastics technology. 


This edition contains more than 25,000 
pages of technical literature from more than 
300 leading firms active in the plastics field. 
on extensive index facilitates the use of the 
ile: 


REFERENCE BY 


(A) Subject Index 


1. Materials Section (indexed by generic and 
trade name) 


2. Application Section 
3. Process Section 
4. Property Functions 


(B) A-Z List of Companies 
(C) Trade Name List 


CONTENTS 


25,000 pages of critical information reduced to a 
deck of 4” x 6” microfiche 


The Property Function (A-4, above) is felt to 
be unique. It provides for the location of graphi- 
cal and tabular data by more than 600 ‘‘func- 
tions”, i.e., viscosity versus temperature; die- 
lectric strength versus composition; etc. Thus, 
a problem vaguely defined in terms of func- 
tional aspects may be brought into focus 
quickly. 

If your library is called on to supply informa- 
tion on plastics you should examine this Micro- 
file. Write or call C. Miles for more information 
or ask for an actual demonstration. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York 10001 
(212) 695-0500 


*Edited and indexed by Dr. R. Layton and staff of 
J. M. Grosvenor Labs, Inc., N.Y. 
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eo RUE 


tae 


We build bracket stacks to £ 
built, and that makes us kin 
rare these days. But we know 1 
a library is a lifetime investm 
for you, so we build equiprr 

to last a lifeti 


Ett : 
SOT ee a en 





Tough, rugged stack she! 
that shrug off abt 


Smooth, edgeless shelves ° 
can’t harm a hai 
Hemingway’s he 

And good-looking, too 

our designers know the vé 
of pleasing the eye as 

as nourishing the m 


Our bracket stacks were desig 

and built to hold bo 
newspapers, magazines. 
occasionally a young rea 


Everything about our library L 
is made the way library equipn 
ought to be. Equipment 
looks good and works we 

solid, lasting investm 





ART METAL | 


JAMESTOWN NEW 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple details of 
dealing with hun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 
brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gener- 
ous discounts! 


AC MeClang E-Co 


SINCE 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeier Rd., Elk Grove Village, 111. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Carl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 


A major reference 





UFO GUIDE: 1947-67 


% Containing international Bibliographies 
on Flying Saucers & Life on Other Plan- 
ets, and 


% Worldwide, Directories of Research Cen- 
ters, Organizations & Periodicals 


% 100 pages — $2.95 net 


RAINBOW PRESS 
Box 937, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90213 


Chiang’s New Model .. . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATO2 


Important improvements achieved from wide ez- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalee 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented - Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “On Approval” Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 


Here, compiled for the first time in a single convenient særce, 
are the full texts of more than seventy important peace treaties. 
These documents reflect the course of international relatiorships 


on diplomacy and 


international affairs 


from 1648 to 1967. They include every major treaty from the Treaty 
of Westphalia which ended the Thirty Years War to the agreement 
at Tashkent between India and Pakistan. Fifteen of the key tr aties 
presented here have never before appeared in English. Most ef the 
documents in this unique reference work can only be found m the 
State Papers of the nations directly involved. 


THE MAJOR PEACE TREATIES 
OF MODERN HISTORY 


1648—1967 





FROM THE DECLINE of the Hapsburgs to the present 
division of world power between the United States and 
Russia, this detailed reference covers more than three cen- 
turies of international relations. It shows how the destinies 
of people, nations, and empires have been shaped by the 
peace terms specified in 77 historic documents, Here are 
treaties affecting the 18th century balance of power, the 
unification of Italy and Germany, the World Wars, and 
much more. These agreements deal with the crucial issues 


Edited by Fred L. Israel, with Commentaries by Emanuel Chill 
Introductory Essay by Arnold Toynbee 


2 r i j 4 volumes, 3400 pages, 77 treaties 
| full-color maps, fully indexed, $110. 


of boundaries, armaments, colonies, forms of government, 
indemnities, and alliances. They have so deeply influ nced 
the patterns of modern civilization that their study s es- 
sential to any real understanding of history. Publish d by 
Chelsea House Publishers in cooperation with McC raw- 
Hill. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10326 
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Membership in the American Library Association 


Classes, dues, and privileges as stated in Bylaws, Article | 


ees eee 


PRIVILEGES 


CLASSES ANNUAL DUES! 





Publications Divisional Memberships 
L n —— 
PERSONAL MEMBERS All Personal Members are 
Librariam members entitled to membership in 
one type-of-library division 
and one type-of-activity di- 


All Personal Members re- 
ceive the ALA Bulletin, 
journals published by the 
divisions of which they are 


Nonsalaried $6 
Salary up to$3,00C 6 
$ 3,001-$ 4,000 10 


$ 4,001-$ 5,000 14 members, and, upon re- vision, and are eligible for 
$ 5,001-$ 6,000 18 quest, Proceedings. Life membership in other divi- 
$ 6,001-$ 7,000 22 Members also receive, upon sions at $5 for those publish- 
$ 7,001-$ 8,000 26 request, the Membership ing journals, $2 for others. 
$ 8,001-$ 9,000 30 Directory 
$ 9,001-$10,000 35 
$10 ,001-$15 ,000 40 
$15,001 and over 50 

Trustee members $6 

Lay members $6 

Canadiaa members $6? 

Foreign nembers $6 

Honorary members? None Honorary Members receive 

Life members $5004 any divisional memberships 


Continuing members? None requested. 


ee UE EE EEE 


INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Institutional, Library As- Same as for Personal Mem- 
AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEM- sociation, and Affiliated Or- bers except that institutions 


BERS ganization Members receive paying $60 or more receive 
Libraries and library $10 plus 50¢ for each ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, any divisional memberships 
schools $1,000 annual income Membership Directory, and requested, 
over $10,000. Maximum, divisional journals. 
$250. 
Divisions, departments, $10 
and bæanches 
Nonproft institutions $10 
and organizations 
Foreign $10 
Library associations $25 
Afiliatec organizations $25 


SPECIAL MEMBERS All Special Members receive All Special Members receive 


Patron af the ALA $1,000 the ALA Bulletin, Proceed- any divisional memberships 
Sustainizg members $500 ings, Membership Directory, requested. 

Supporting members $300 and journals published by 

Coopera-ing members $200 divisions of which they are 

Subscribng members $100 members. 

Contributing members $75 


NOTES 1. The membership year is the calendar yeer. 
Membership lapses April 1 of following year if dues 
remain unpaid and is reinstated upon payment. 
2. Canadians who are members of Canadian Library 
Associaton. 3. Elected for life by Council. 4. To be paid 
within one calendar year. 5. Upon application by cur- 
rent members who have had 25 years of corsecutive 
membership in ALA at the time of retirement. 


OTHER PRIVILEGES: All members have the right 
to vote (votes of institutional and association members 
are cast by the chief executive officer or other designated 
representative). All Personal Members (and only Per- 
sonal Members) may hold office and serve on commit- 
tees, 


nee EEE EEE SSE 
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CONSTITUTION 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article II. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library, or other 
organization interested in library service and li- 
brarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 
The Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and round tables of the Asso- 
ciation may be organized and supported as pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings shall be held as provided for 
in the Bylaws. 


Article VI, Council 


Sec. I. (a) The Council of the American 
Library Association shall be the governing body 
of the Association. The Council shall delegate to 
the several divisions of the Association authority 
to plan and carry out programs and activities 
within assigned fields of responsibility and in 
accord with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association, except as pro- 
vided in Sec. 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 


AND BYLAWS 


meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recom- 
mendations and may require the Council to re- 
port on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majori- 
ty vote of the Council, be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation to be voted upon either at an annual con- 
ference or by mail as the Council may deter- 
mine, 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the 
Association. 


Article VIT. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by 
the Council from among the members of that 
body, as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy cre- 
ated by the election of a member to the office of 
president-elect, second vice-president, or trea- 
surer, shall be filled by Executive Board ap- 
pointment, the person so appointed to serve 
until the following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities not later than the next meeting of 
the Council. The Executive Board shall act for 
the Council in the administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the cen- 
tral management board of the American Library 
Association, including headquarters operations, 
subject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of pol- 
icy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president- 
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elect who shall serve as first vice-president. a 
second vice-president, an executive director, and 
a treasurer. The president-elect, the second vice- 
president, and the treasurer shall be elected as 
provided for in the Bylaws, the president-elect 
and the second vice-president for a term of one 
~ear aid the treasurer for a term of four yeers. 
The executive director shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board and shall hold office at its plea- 
sure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, pr2si- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive direc- 
-or, ard treasurer shall perform the duties per- 
-aining to their respective offices and such other 
juties as may be approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
year efter election as first vice-president, the 
secon year as president, and the third year as 
immediate past president. The presiden-, for the 
Execuive Board, and the executive director, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Ceuncil. The executive director shall be in 
sharge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budge: and shall perform such other duties as 
may ke assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all commit- 
tees cf the Association not otherwise provided 
for acd shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only personal members 
of the Association shall be appointed to commit- 
tees except by authorization of the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
electe] members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 
to conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to candi- 
tions legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold chce 
for tree years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. If any rus- 
tee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitazed, cr is 
removed during his term of office, a successor 
may 5e elected by a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Board at any meeting, and such successor 
shall serve for the remainder of the term o: the 
original trustee and until his successo? be elect- 
ed. The trustees shall have authority to holc, in- 
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vest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal with 
endowment funds in accordance with such direc- 
tions as may be given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall be expend- 
ed under the direction of the Executive Board, 
but no such expenditures shall be made except 
in accordance with any conditions imposed by 
the donors of any such funds nor for.any pur- 
poses which are not in consonance with the ap- 
proved policy of the Association nor shall prin- 
cipal be expended unless expressly permitted by 
the terms of the gift or any amendment or 
modification thereof. No action shall be taken 
with reference to investment, reinvestment, or 
other principal transaction with respect to se- 
curities held in the endowment fund except upon 
a resolution adopted by or written order signed 
by a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters - 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate 
with the American Library Association or with 
any subdivision thereof upon its request any na- 
tional or international organization having pur- 
poses similar to those of the Association or its 
subdivision. The dues of affiliated organizations 
shall be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vete affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international orga- 
nization having purposes similar to those of the 


_Association or its subdivision; provided, how- 


ever, that no subdivision of the Association may 
separately affiliate itself with an organization 
with which the Association as a whole is affliat- 
ed. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, provin- 
cial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be associated with the American Library Associ- 
ation and receive recognition in such a manner 
and under such conditions as may be provided 
in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Bylaws 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Council, followed by 
ratification by the members of the Association, 
either by a vote by mail or a majority of the 
members of the Association voting or by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting at 
a meeting of the Association. The Council, on 
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approving a proposed amendment, shal] specify 
whether a vote for ratification shall be taken at 
a meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month’s written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment or new bylaw. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association, either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Asso- 
ciation voting or by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting at a meeting of the As- 
sociation. The Council, on approving a proposed 
amendment for the second time, shall specify 
whether a vote on ratification shall be taken at a 
meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month’s written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


BYLAWS 
Article I, Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


l. Librarian Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

2. Trustee Members-——all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Lay Members-——all other nonlibrary person- 
al members interested in the work of the Associ- 
ation. 

4. Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 

5. Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2. of this 





Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who are current 
members at the time of permanent retirement 
from service, and who have applied for such 
membership for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—any person nom- 
inated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 


annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960. 


B. INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


l. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, inter- 
ested in the work of the Association. 

2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
regional, national, and international library as- 
sociations. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members—-national 
and international organizations having purposes 
similar to those of the Association or its subdivi- 
sions. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS—patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, 
and contributing—persons or organizations eli- 
gible for membership, except libraries and 
library schools, which elect to pay the dues 
specified in Sec. 2. of this Article. 


Sec. 2, Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the right 
to vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions 
upon payment of additional dues of $5 for each 
additional division publishing a journal (exclud- 
ing newsletters and other similar materials) and 
$2 for all other divisions. The divisions shall 
have the right to impose additional fees upon 
their members. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The dues to be 
paid, the publications to be received, and the di- 
visional privileges shall be as follows, although 
any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided herein: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 
l. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and, 
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ipon request, Proceedings. 

Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (library 
school students, retired librarians not eligible 
fer continuing membership, librarians who are 
membe2rs of religious orders, etc.), Canadian li- 
brarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Assoc:ation, and foreign librarians not smplaved 
in libraries in the U.S., dues $6. 

Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6. 

Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10. 

Class D. Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14 

Class E. Salary $5,001—$6,000, dues $18. 

Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22. 
Class G. Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26. 

Cless H. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30. 

Cless I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35. 

Cless J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $409. 

Cless K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 

2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues, $6 an- 
nualky; ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Pro- 
ceedmgs. 

3. Honorary Members: No dues; ALA Eulle- 
tin and, upon request, Proceedings and any divi- 
sionel memberships requested. 

4. Life Members: Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin 
and, upon request, Proceedings and Membership 
Directory and for those becoming lif merabers 
after 1939, two divisional memberships. Addi- 
tional life divisional memberships may b= ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bul- 
letir- and, upon request, Proceedings. 

6. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bul. etin and, upon request, Proceedings. 


B. _NSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


L Instititional Members: 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquar-ers services 
shall be available to libraries and library 
schools upon payment of annual dues as fol- 
lows: 


ÅNNUAL Income DUES 


$6,999 or under $10 
$18,000 or over $10 plus 50 cents for each 
additional $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof over 
$10,000 up to $500,000. 
Maximum dues $250. 
Institutional members paying du2s of $60 or 
mere: any divisional memberships requested. 
For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
inzome shall be defined as the total operating 
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income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments, or branches of 
library and library school institutional mem- 
bers: dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Directory. 

c. All other institutional members: dues $10 
annually: ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

2. Library Association Members: Dues $25 
anually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members: Dues $25 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


C, SPECIAL MEMBERS 


l. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1,000 annually; 

any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 
2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 
3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 
4, Ceoperating Members: Dues $200 annual- 
ly; any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 
5. Subscribing Members: Dues $100 annual- 
ly; any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 
6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annual- 
ly; any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs except Honorary, Life, and Special 
Members, shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for the 
current year. 

Sec. 6 (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
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shall govern all business and activities of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference, there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board and shall be called by the President on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may de- 
sire to join in such a meeting, provided that the 
Executive Board may not call a regional meeting 
in the area covered by a regional chapter with- 
out the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting 
shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be re- 
corded, but if no such time limit is set, no vote 
shall be counted unless received within thirty 
days from the day the text of the ballot or ques- 
tion voted upon was mailed properly addressed 
to those entitled to vote on the matter involved. 
Ín the case of a vote by mail by the Association, 
the Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library Associ- 
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ation, Affiliated Organization, and Special Mem- 
bers. The vote of an institutional, library associ- 
ation, or affiliated organization member, or of a 
special member which is not an individual, shall 
be cast by the duly designated representative 
whose credentials are filed with the Executive 
Director. If there shall be no such person des- 
ignated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
present, the vote may be cast by the chief execu- 
tive officer of such institution or organization 
and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1 (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association, the Executive Board, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall be 
a member of the Board, to nominate candidates 
for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the po- 
sitions of president-elect, second vice-president; 
for the position of treasurer whenever this is re- 
quired by Article VIII, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution; members of Council as provided in sec- 
tions (d) and (e) below; and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president in blocks of 
two names each. Names of candidates for the 
offices of president-elect and second vice-presi- 
dent shall be presented in a single block of two 
names. Members of the Association shall vote 
for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the divisions as pro- 
vided in Article IV. 

(f) Such committee shall also nominate or 
place on the ballot candidates for a vacancy in 
the membership of Council, representing the As- 
sociation at large, including those nominated by 
a division as provided in Sec. 1 (d) and (e) of 
this Article, to complete an unexpired term. 

(g) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association: no candi- 
date may accept nomination from more than one 
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Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the Midwinter 
Meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be arnounced. 
The presiding officer shall call the attention of 
the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the Midwinter Meeting, any member 
of the Council may present a petition signec by 
not fewer than ten councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. In case nominations for 
more than two candidates for any office are 
made by the committee and by petitioners, the 
Counsil shall take a written ballot on the names 
presented. The two names receiving the highest 
numter of votes for any office shall be the 
officie] candidates placed on the officia! ballot. 

(c7 No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed with the Executive Director of 
the Association. 

Ses. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be pzepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Offial Ballot.” 

(t) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the Executive Director by peti- 
tion of any one hundred members of the Associ- 
ation at least three months before the annual 
conberence, provided written consent of these 
nomunees shall have been filed with the Execu- 
tive Director of the Association. 

(2) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation cf all votes 
casi. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference, the Executive Director shall mail a 
cory of the ballot to each member of the Associ- 
atien in good standing. Ballots shall be marked 
and returned to the Executive Director in sealed 


envelopes bearing on the outside the words, 


“Ofcial Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. For each office except those of presi- 
deat-elect and second vice-presiden:, the candi- 
daze receiving the largest number of votes shall 
be elected and shall be so reported to th= Asso- 
ciction by the Committee on Election. In the 
block of names of candidates for the offices of 
president-elect and second vice-president, the 
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candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected president-elect, and the candi- 
date receiving the next largest number of votes 
shall be elected second vice-president. In case of 
a tie vote, the successful candidate shall be de- 
termined by lot conducted by the Committee on 
Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the President, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the follow- 
ing Midwinter Meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of 
the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board, the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council for 
the duration of the term for which he was elect- 
ed to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Council membership requirement. 
No person, including a representative of a state, 
provincial, or territorial chapter or a representa- 
tive of an afhliated organization, may serve on 
the Council unless he is a personal member of 
the American Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shall hold at least 
two meetings each year. Such meetings shall be 
held, one at the time and place of the annual 
conference of the Association and one, not less 
than three months before the next annual con- 
ference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the Midwinter 
Meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
President and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(c) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the executive director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie, and the executive director shall 
not have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
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Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council. In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being elect- 
ed each year as provided in Article III, Section 
l (d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The number of 
councilors specified may be exceeded in accor- 
dance with Article IV, Sec. 2 (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association shall automat- 
ically be members of the Council; the presidents 
of the divisions shall automatically be members 
of the Council for the year of their presidencies 
and the presidents-elect shall be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA committees and of the 
Publishing Board, and one representative of 
each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council. Chairmen of ALA commit- 
tees shall not have the right to vote. 

(e) The Council shall allot Council member- 
ships to the divisions according to the number of 
members in each division as determined by 
membership records on December 31 of each 
second year. The number of councilors shall be 
one for every 1500 members, except that each 
division shall have at least one councilor. The 
number of councilors serving at any one time 
may be greater than the number upon which al- 
lotment is based under the following circum- 
stances: when, as a result of reallotment, a divi- 
sion gains one or more memberships, it shall 
nominate candidates to such offices for the next 
election; but when a division loses one or more 
memberships, its representation shall be reduced 
through the normal expiration of the terms of 
the councilors previously elected upon its nomi- 
nations. 

(f) No person shall serve simultaneously as a 
member of the Council elected by a chapter and 
as a member elected by the Association at large. 
A person who is a member by virtue of being a 
member of the Executive Board or president or 
president-elect of a division, as provided in 
paragraph (c), may simultaneously be a regu- 
larly elected member according to paragraph 
(a) or paragraph (b), but such person shall 
have but one vote; and a person who is a mem- 
ber as provided in paragraph (d) may simulta- 
neously be a regularly elected member and/or a 
member by virtue of being a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board or president or president-elect of 


a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its counci- 
lor to the secretary of the Council in advance of 
the first meeting after his election. 

Sec. 5. A vacancy in the membership of Coun- 
cil, representing the Association at large, in- 
cluding those nominated by a division as pro- 
vided in Article III, Sec. 1 (d) and (e), shall be 
filled at the following annual election to com- 
plete the unexpired term. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooperate 
in the promotion of general and joint enter- 
prises with the American Library Association 
and other library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory, or region in which a majori- 
ty of the ALA members residing within the area 
involved and voting on the issue favors such ac- 
tion; provided, however, that the total number 
of persons voting on the issue shall not be less 
than 10 per cent of the total number of ALA 
members residing within the area. A regional 
chapter may consist of any area composed of 
three or more contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area involved voting on 
the issue is in favor of such action; provided, 
however, that the total number of persons voting 
on the issue shall not be less than 10 per cent of 
the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved, and provided further 
that there is no conflict in principle between the 
constitution and bylaws of the association in- 
volved and the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
American Library Association, and that copies 
of the chapter constitution and bylaws, and sub- 
sequent amendments to them, are filed with the 
American Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation who is also a member of more than one 
state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory. 
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(£) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
proviccial, or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
within the American Library Association ir re- 
spect to all programs and policies which con- 
cern only the area for which the chapter is re- 
sponsible provided they are not inconsistent with 
any programs and policies established by the 
ALA Council. Any chapter may establish zom- 
mittees and boards which parallel nat:onal 2om- 
mittees and boards in order to carry out overall 
prog-ams within its own area and tc maintain 
liaiscn between its members and the national 
comnittees and boards. State, provincial, and 
territorial chapters may establish loce] chapters 
with=n the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any chapter may withdraw from 
charter status provided the issue has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the chapter membership and 
is favored by a majority of the members voting; 
and provided further that notice of withdzawal 
is sent to the Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

(b) A chapter may be dissolved by the Uoun- 
cil end shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or 
fails to comply with the provisions af this Arti- 
cle. 


Article VI. Divisions 


S2c. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tior as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship upon pe- 
tition of such group. Under excepticnal circum- 
stances, the Council may admit as divisions 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

tb) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
mestings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
viszon has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
ani for a particular type of library or as it re- 
lates to a particular type of library activity and 
to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises within the Association and with 
other library groups. Each division shall repre- 
sent a field of activity and responsibility clearly 
distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
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the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the divi- 
sion. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“type-of-library” divisions and “type-of-activity” 
divisions. 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such di- 
vision has specific responsibility for: 1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; 2) evalua- 
tion and establishment of standards in its field; 
3) synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; 4) representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; 5) stimulation of the de- 
velopment of librarians engaged in its type of 
library and stimulation of participation of 
members in appropriate type-of-activity divi- 
sions; and 6) conduct of activities and projects 
for improvement and extension of service in its 
type of library when such projects are beyond 
the scope of type-of-activity divisions, after 
specific approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility 
for: 1) continuous study and review of the activ- 
ities assigned to the particular division; 2) con- 
duct of activities and projects within its area of 
responsibility; 3) synthesis of the activities of 
all units within the Association that have a bear- 
ing on the type of activity represented; 4) rep- 
resentation and interpretation of its type of ac- 
tivity in contacts outside the profession ; 5) 
stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions; and 6) planning and de- 
velopment of programs of study and research 
for the type of activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as a 
voting or nonvoting member, each councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 
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(b) Each division may establish such commit- 
tees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself region- 
al, state, or local groups interested in the same 
field of library service or librarianship. Such 
groups may admit members who are not mem- 
bers of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as members 
all members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the provi- 
sions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only members 
of this Association may be members of a divi- 
sion. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article II, Sec. 5, of 
the Bylaws. Only personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Program Evaluation and Bud- 
get. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on autho- 
rization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote of 
its members, to impose additional fees. Funds so 
collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on be- 
half of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any division commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy except as provided in Sec. 
2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Publishing Board; hold 
meetings; organize sections; retain or adopt a 
distinctive name; appoint committees to func- 
tion within the field of its activities; in general, 
carry on activities along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed by 
the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Association to the extent to which they are 
applicable. To guide the officers and members in 
conducting the affairs of a division which are 
peculiar to itself, the division shall adopt a con- 
stitution and/or bylaws which shall not be in 
conflict with those of the Association. Such doc- 
uments shall provide appropriate rules govern- 
ing the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 


votes, the constitution of a quorum, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 
and appointment of committees, the procedure 
for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the consti- 
tution and/or bylaws of the division of which it 
is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those of the division. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round ta- 
bles under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than. fifty members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition 
of such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized. 
nor shall any round table commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and may, subject to ap- 
proval of the Publishing Board, issue publica- 
tions. All round table funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on autho- 
rization of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by 
complying with the requirements for member- 
ship. No person may vote in any round table un- 
less a member of the same. The members of 
each round table shall, at its final session of 
each annual conference, choose officers to serve 
until the close of the next annual conference. 
Only personal members shall have the right to 
hold office. 


Article VIII. Publishing Board 


Sec. 1. The Publishing Board shall consist of 
five members who are not employees of the As- 
sociation—two members from the Executive 
Board, the chairman of the Editorial Committee, 
and two members from the Association at large. 
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The Lxecutive Director of the Association shall 
serve as secretary to the board without vots. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall appoint all 
memters of the Publishing Board and shall des- 
ignate its chairman annually. Appointed mem- 
bers of the board shall be appointed for terms 
of two years and may be reappointed for a sec- 
ond and third but not a fourth consecutive term, 
but in no case shall a person serve for more 
than six consecutive years. Appointments shall 
be made in such a manner as to provide zon: 
tinuity in membership. 

Sec. 3. The Publishing Board membership 
year shall be the same as the conference year. 

Sec. 4. Any vacancy occurring on the Pub- 
lishing Board shall be filled by appointmen: by 
the Fxecutive Board until the expiration of the 
conference year in which the vacancy sceurs, at 
whick time appointment to fill out the unexpired 
term shall be made. 

Sec. 5. The Publishing Board shall estaklish 
publishing policies with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and with the benefit of counsel 
from other bodies of the Association, shall ad- 
vise and assist all units of the Assoziation in 
their publishing activities, and shall give counsel 
and guidance on the administration of the Pub- 
lishing Department. It shall exercise oversight 
over dudget preparation, receive and ~eview all 
budget requests, and present recommendations 
thereen to the appropriate units. It shall report 
annuelly on publishing activities to the Associa- 
tion and shall control the use of the ALA im- 
print. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) Taere shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions 
and -he prsident-elect of the Association who 
shall serve as chairman, to advise the presicent- 
elect of the Association on nominations for the 
Publishing Board appointments and for commit- 
tee appointments. 

(b` There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evalcation and Budget, to be comprised of tiree 
members-at-large appointed by the President 
with zhe advice of the Executive Boarc for over- 
lapping terms of three years each, the immedi- 
ate past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent, the president-elect, and the treasurer of 
the Assocition, and the immediate past president 
of the Association who shall serve as chairman, 
to evaluate the programs of the Association and 
to advise the Executive Board in the prepareétion 
of the annual budgets. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
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be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tions of each division, round table, and commit- 
tee subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organiza- 
tion shall recommend the name and size of each 
such committee. Unless otherwise recommended 
by the Committee on Organization and approved 
by the Council, members of standing committees 
shall be appointed for terms of two years and 
may be reappointed for a second and third but 
not a fourth consecutive term; but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for more 
than six consecutive years. Appointments shall 
be made in such manner as to provide continuity 
in membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in coop- 
eration with the divisions. When the functions of 
a subcommittee would fall within the scope of a 
single division, that division shall appoint the 
committee to carry them out and to serve as a 
subcommittee of the ALA committee; such sub- 
committee shall report to the appointing division 
for information and to the parent committee for 
action. When the functions would not fall within 
the scope of a single division, the subcommittees 
shall be appointed by and report to the parent 
committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 

Acereditation Committee 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Commitece 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and inter- 
im committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of a 
special committee shall be limited to two years 
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unless the Council or the Executive Board, which- 
ever has authorized such committee, 
otherwise provide. The term of appointment for 
members of a special committeee shall end with 
the adjournment of the annual conference unless 
the Council or Executive Board, whichever has 
authorized such committees, shall provide for a 
` different or a longer term. Members of special 
committees whose terms expire shall be eligible 
for reappointment, except for the members of 
the nominating committees. Members of juries 
charged with making selections for awards shall 
be eligible for reappointment, but the number of 
members to be reappointed shall be limited to a 
minority in any single year. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 

Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee. 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concerned with notification 
to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Orga- 
nization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the Midwinter Meeting, 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At a 
meeting prior to or during the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Council, the Executive Board shall 
consider the nominations and make its decisions 
as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall des- 
ignate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference 
year in which the vacancy occurs, at which time 
appointment to fill out the unexpired term shall 
be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 


shall — 


moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the President of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If, on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majori- 
ty, the action shall fail. Each committee shall 
have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be re- 
corded, but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within thirty 
days from the day the text of the matter voted 
upon was mailed properly addressed to those en- 
titled to vote on the matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Except for the publishing department 
and projects supported by grants to the Associa- 
tion, annual estimates of income shall be based 
upon the actual income of the preceding year 
plus any unexpended balance remaining from 
the preceding year. In no case may expenditures 
be budgeted in excess of the established income 
arrived at in this manner, except for the pub- 
lishing department and for projects supported 
by grants to the Association. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 
Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bul- 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Roberts Rules of Order Revised, in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in 
which it is not inconsistent with the Consititu- 
tion, the Bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 
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BAKER sTAYLOR £0. 


IH EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHGUSES: 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, N.J. 07205 RENO, NEVADA 89502 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 388 Edison Way 

g.Y.C. Tet: BArclay 7-8470 Telephone: 702-766-6709 


MIDWEST AND INTERSTATE L BRARY 
SOUTHERN DIVISION SERVICE CO. 


MIOMENCE, ILLINOIS 686954 A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 45080 N. Cooper 

Chicago Tel: 346-4074 Oklahoma City, Oba. 7318 
(405) JA £-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77619 











MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 
your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membership 
card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this 
period, mail will be sent to your former ad- 
dress. 


For any membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


: wee BE, 
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MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS + BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ote. together for ready reference! 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance--covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 


Five convenient sizes: 10°x7”’x4”; 12Ya"x9V4"x4"; 137x103 V2”; T4YA"K1094"x3": 1612"x11 Ya" a3”. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 w. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


NEW SETS OF L | 
Ers OF RITERART PRINTS | 70) Bi SAT 
Spoons ar ee works of literature suitable for display in BOOK SECTION 


Authentic Reliable Unique 
To be published in Fall 1967: 
SHAKESPEARE'S GLOBE THEATER 





SOPHOCLES’ OEDIPUS REX Reference and 
ARISTOPHANES’ WASPS Source Material 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE 


- Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 


(See catalog for full information 
on prices, 7f plates per set) 
Many other sets available. For the fully illustrated catalog, 
please write 


rary 

- Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

- English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

Russian Language Records 
Children’s Literature 

- Books on Art 

- Books on Science 

* Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

- Socio-Economic Literature 

- Russian Atlases and Maps 

- Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


YORKE STUDIO 


62 Kramer St. Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 


Library 
Machine - 


PRINTS 


Hundreds of Libraries—-big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
sagen Aa a as Library em oe T 
rect on Fiye Year Guarantee. — Wri - ; 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111, Chicago 40 DEPT.725, Meet BAL Se ADM Coe TA AE ES 





Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 





The United Nations publishes books, pamphlets and periodicals of 
importance to every library, covering economics, international law, 
statistics, general information about the United: Nations, demography, 
official records, and human rights. 


In an effort to co-operate closely with librarians, the United Nations 
offers a STANDING ORDER SERVICE which assures automatic shipment 
of every publication issued in various subject categories, or selected 
individual recurrent publications. 


In this manner, librarians receive the same preferred treatment ac- 


corded to official delegations of the United Nations. 


BY INDIVIDUAL 
BY SUBJECT CATEGORY RECURRENT PUBLICATION 


Receives all publications issued in selected category during Receives only selected publications which 

the year. Total value of overall standing order for 1946 was are issued periodically, such as Statistical 

$696.05. Value of a few subject categories were: Yearbook, Demographic Yearbook, and 
GENERAL INFORMATION $ 40.30 World Economic Survey. These titles would 
ECONOMIC $148.90 also, depending upon subject, be included 
INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS $ 44.50 in standing order by category. 


Prices may vary from year fo year. Recurrent publications are invoiced as issued, while 
standing orders, by category are invoiced quarterly. Postage is included in both cases. 
For more information and a complete cotalogue of United Nations publications, write to: 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, Room 1059, New York, N.Y. 10017 








FEDERAL FUNDS... 











INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
STATE FUNDS coe $ COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS.. 3 dexers on the following periodical indexes 
; —APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY IN- 
LOCAL FUNDS... Í DEX, ART INDEX and READERS' GUIDE TO 

2 PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Wh ’ à 4 

atever funds you re using to b uy Applicants should be able to assign subject 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle ef headings to articles in current journals. 
for less than th ; . =: Applicants for APPLIED SCIENCE & TECH- 
e best in service, Send [NOLOGY INDEX and ART INDEX should 
Four regular orders, your NDEA or- have some subject background. Salary will 


depend on qualifications and experience 
and will be reviewed annually. Many Com- 
pany benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
>e on their way to you promptly. Your Be 


ree 


sete 


a Bey pate BS Medical, etc. 5 days, 35 hour week, 3 
special shipping and billing instruc- 3 E 
zions will be followed z z 

i to the letter. Ba Applications should be addressed to: a 
You'll be happy. : 

e Office of Personnel Administration ; 

Campbell and Hall, Inz. S THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY S| 

1047 Commonwealth Avenue 35 950 University Avenue i 
s Px 
; Bronx, New York 10452 RS 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 l 
Be i 





ART AND LIFE OF THE ISLAM IN TURKEY, 
IRAN, AND SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 


A STUEY TOUR OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATIONS 
JULY 14 TO AUGUST 22, 1968 
ACADEMIC LEADER: Dr. Charles Adams, Director, Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. Also English-speaking touristic couriers in Turkey, Iran, 
and Soviet Central Asia. All aspects cf Art and Life of the Islam will be shown. 
ITINERARY: New York / Amsterdam-Istanbul-Kayseri-Goreme / Urgup-Konya-Bursa- 
Cannakale-Edirne-Istanbul; Teheran-Quom-Meshed-Isfahan-Shiraz-Teheran-Pahlevi; Cas- 
pian Sea Ship between Pahlevi (Iran} and Baku (Azerbaijan). In Turkmenia and Usbek- 


istan: Ashkabad-Tashkent-Bukhara-Samarkand and Khiva. Return via Caspian Sea to 
Teheran and New York. 


ALL INCLUSIVE COST FROM NEW YORK: U.S. $2450.00, first-class land arrangements, 
jet-economy class on KLM Roval Dutch Airlines. Tour is not available through commercial 
channels. Please write for detaled itinerary and 16-page printed tour booklet to: 

Or. Charles Adams 

Institute of Islamic Studies 

Stephen Leacock Building 

McGill University Campus 

Montzeal, Quebec, Canada 
ORGANIZERS: Treasure Tours International Inc., Office of Academic Liaison, 1010 St. 
Catherine West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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CITY OF EAST PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND © 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SYSTEM 


SALARY RANGE (as of November 1, 
1967) $10166-$12220 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: Graduation from a 
recognized college or university with a master’s 
degree in library science. Five years’ experience 
which includes at least two years’ administrative 
experience, 


CIVIL SERVICE TENURE, 11 PAID HOLIDAYS, 
2 WEEKS VACATION WITH PAY, 15 AN- 
NUAL SICK LEAVE DAYS (ACCUMULATIVE TO 
150 DAYS) PAID FAMILY BLUE CROSS AND 
PHYSICIAN’S SERVICE, MAJOR MEDICAL 
PLAN, RETIREMENT PLAN. 


Please send resume to Personnel Director, City 
Hall, East Providence, Rhode Island 02914. 


An equal opportunity employer. 








AN OPEN POST AT THE 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 


DIRECTOR of the Jewish National and University 
library at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES: Administrative and pro- 
fessional direction of the library, which is the central 
library of the Hebrew University ond the National 
library. {the library contains 1,500,000 volumes and 
15,000 periodicals, and has a staff of 110 librarians 
and 30 administrative employees.) 


The directar of the library is a member of the Univer- 
sity’s Senate (the highest academic body of the uni- 
versity}. He might be asked to serve also as director 
of the Graduate Library School, which is housed on the 
library premises. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Academic degree (a master's de- 
gree or a doctorate). Professional and administrative 
experience in this field. Knowledge of at least three 
foreign languages, in addition to a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. 


GRADE: Salary of a full professor at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. The director of the library is entitled to the 
benefits of a member of the academic staff of the uni- 
versify, such as sabbatical leave, as well as various 
facilities connected with his duties. 


APPLICATIONS, TOGETHER WITH CURRICULUM VITAE 
AND DETAILS REGARDING EDUCATION AND EXPERI- 
ENCE, MUST REACH THE ACADEMIC SECRETARY OF THE 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY BY NOVEMBER 15, 1967. 


All applications will be treated strictly confidential. 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St. New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastches- 
ter, N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 
02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern editions. Monthly 
Index---$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1966—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, III. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings, Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
50] cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook (Aus- 
tralian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

STEIN’S The Making of Americans, the famous 
expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edition, cloth- 
bound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 160 
Fifth Ave., New York 10010. 
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PHYSICAL Review, Vols. 35 (1930) to 132 (1363) 
compkete, bound in 109 volumes. Standard (Purdue) 
library binding; covers carry only name of journal, 
volume, date. Clean. Price $500, f.0.b. Lafayette, 
H. M James, 316 Forest Hill Dr., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


WANTED 

WANTED: complete runs of newspapers 1930-1942. 
My baying will help your cost of microfilming. Have 
spent thousands of dollars with libraries during past 
few sears. Please write Malcolm Willi:s, 1717 Wil- 
cox, =lollywood, Calif. 90028. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
east 


REFCRENCE librarian: To work in our central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 
50% of the time working directly with the pablic, 
50% of the time developing interlibrary loan system, 
reference services, and selecting books. One anc one- 
half nours from New York City. A special position 
created under an LSCA grant, 35-hour week, usual 
fring> benefits. Staring salary $7500-$9170, based 
on experience. Minimum of 2 years experience fol- 
lowirg MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleaaor C. Har- 
ris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North 
St, Box 606, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914-DI 


-25€1. 

ASSISTANT director to assist in administration of 
library system offering tremendous challenge—cen- 
tral ibrary with genealogy and whaling departments, 
also superb art collection including entire Audubon 
First Folio: 3 branches and bookmobile. Library is 
subregional resource center in Boston’s eastern re- 
gion Area is one of great historical and geographi- 
cal interest. MSLS from ALA-accredited school, and 
4-6 years experience required, 35-hour week, beral 
fringe: benefits offered. Minimum salary $7500. State 
salary desired based on experience ard qualifica- 
tions; could exceed minimum. Also reference librar- 
ian. Requires MSLS from ALA-accredited school, 
but no experience. Minimum salary $6590. Both are 
new positions and now open. Inquire for further 
info-mation or send resume and references to Miss 
F. £. Bold, Dir., Free Public Library, P.O. Bex 902. 
New Bedford, Mass. 02740. 

R2FERENCE Ebrarian for 4-year liberal arts col- 
lege Recent MLS desired. Duties inc_ude general 
reference, book selection, interlibrary loan, and su- 
perrision of circulation. Salary range $7000~$8500. 
Liberal fringe benefits including TIAA and CREF, 
Seni resume to Brian Alley, Elmira College Library, 
Elndra, N.Y. 14901. 

CHILDREN’S librarian wanted to direct one of 
the country’s most modern and progressive libraries 
for children—the Fitchburg Youth Library. The per- 
son selected for this position must be a fully trained 
librarian who desires the freedom and opportunity to 
carzy out a dynamic program under ideal conditions. 
Extensive previous experience is not recuired. Write, 


‘in confidence, for our photographic brochure and 


more detailed information. Tell us abou: your 

quelifications, your goals and salary requirement. Ar- 

tiag J. Kissner, Chief Ln., Public Library, Fitehburg, 
ass. 

ASSISTANT director. New salary range 1968, 
$1¢,500-$13,000; meanwhile immediate appo.ntment 
posible within present salary range $9000-311,000. 
To participate in various aspects of administration 
anc service in 3-county system serving 24 member 
libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in college 
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community on Lake Champlain in Adirondack 
Mountains, 60 miles from Montreal, MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school or N.Y. state certif- 
icate; 6 years experience. 3744-hour week, state re- 
tirement, and health insurance plans. Send resume to 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

COORDINATOR for Interrelated Library System. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon experience 
and special qualifications. Generous fringe benefits 
include 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus appropriate expe- 
rience required, System includes public and school 
libraries in 7 towns, plus liaison work with univer- 
sity library, other library systems, and Department of 
State Library Services. System provides reference-in- 
terloan service to 44,000 persons in addition to 
30,000 persons served locally. Apply J. W. Hurkett, 
Dir., Public Library, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

DIRECTOR: for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Over 100 years old, the library has an estab- 
lished collection of 53,000 vols. and a new building 
under construction. An MLS, state certification, ex- 
perience required. Congenial trained staff and excel- 
lent fringe benefits present a splendid opportunity. 
Salary $8900-$10,500. Write B-439. 

GENERAL services librarian. New salary range 
1968, no experience required, $6700-$7700; mean- 
while immediate appointment possible within present 
salary range $6200-$7200. Opportunity to Jearn in 
3-county system serving 23 member libraries and op- 
erating 2 bookmobiles in college community on Lake 
Champlain in Adirondack Mountains, 60 miles from 
Montreal. MSLS from ALA-accredited library schoo] 
or N.Y. state certificate. 374%4-hour week. State re- 
tirement and health insurance plans. Send resume to 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library. Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

MONROE County Library System (a member of 
the Pioneer Library System) has an immediate open- 
ing for a senior consultant, one of a team of 3 serv- 
ing 18 suburban libraries. Activities include: solving 
current or potential problems and developing new 
programs; working with local staffs and trustees, re- 
gional and state consultants. Opportunity for an 
imaginative, creative librarian with organizational 
ability to work in a strong, progressive federated sys- 
tem, now in its 15th year. System headquarters is in 
the Rochester Public Library, central library for the 
system. 5th-year degree plus 6 years professional ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits include 24 working days 
vacation, sick leave, full hospitalization, noncontribu- 
tory pension. Salary $10,160~$12,700. Apply Harold 
S. Hacker, Dir., Monroe County Library System, 115 
South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 14604. 

HEAD of acquisitions; cataloger, university. 1) 
Acquisitions position open, $8250, MLS degree with 
appropriate college, university order experience, for 
$200,000 plus book budget. Excellent opportunity in 
growth situation. 2) Cataloger, MLS, $6800 or more 
with experience. Month vacation, good fringe 
benefits. In heart of Green Mountain ski area. Apply 
Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington 05401. 

LIBRARIAN II for New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind. Has charge of programs and staff, pro- 
viding varied library services to visually handicapped 
students. Knowledge of braille not necessary. Gradu- 
ation from 4-year accredited college, plus completion 
of graduate curriculum in library science. 2 years of 
professional library experience required. Salary 
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range $7737-$10,059. 5-day week, accumulative sick 
leave, paid Blue Cross—Blue Shield, social security, 
and good retirement plan. Open immediately. Apply 
to Mr. Vahram Kashmanian, Dir. of Educ. Servs., 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind, 1100 Ray- 
mond BL, Newark, N.J. 07102. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: to take full charge of 
program, with additional staff, in room of 10,000 
vols. Suburban N.J. community of 17,000 now build- 
ing a new library. N.J. state certification and U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $6214-$7760. 
Write Administrator, Public Library, South Orange, 
N.J. 07079. 

REFERENCE librarian, assistant in a busy refer- 
ence room, fine collection serving the varied needs of 
Stamford, the research city, a cosmopolitan commu- 
nity of 104,000 on Long Island Sound, 35 miles from 
New York City. Salary range $6300-$7589. Send re- 
sume to Marie V. Hurley, Dir, Ferguson Library, 
Stamford, Conn. 06901. 

ASSISTANT director in charge of public services. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon experience 
and special qualifications. Generous fringe benefits 
include 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years adminis- 
trative experience required. Must strengthen refer- 
ence-reader’s advisory service to both young adults 
and adults. This medium-sized library has just com- 
pleted a $450,000 project of interior renovations to 
improve its direct service to 30,000 persons in nearby 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Located near beaches 
just off I-95. 90 minutes to Boston or 45 minutes to 
Providence. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Public 
Library, Westerly, R.I. 0289]. 

REFERENCE librarian: beautiful community, in- 
teresting reference work. New building under con- 
struction. Salary range $6214-$7760. Apply Public 
Library, South Orange, N.J. 07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

HEAD librarian: Public library in a city of 
100,000 located 50 miles south of Boston. Library 
degree required as well as 4 years of library ex- 
perience, some of which has been in an administra- 
tive capacity. Staff of 24 and 9 pages. Book collec- 
tion over 200,000 and 1 branch library. Starting 
salary of $9500 to $11,000 in annual increments of 
$500. Good fringe benefits including sick leave and 
paid vacation. Colleges in area. Send application 
and resume to Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Fall River, Mass. 02720. 

LIBRARY director. Public library: main library 
and 3 branches; area reference center for 5 sur- 
rounding communities. 1967 budget: $294,000. Re- 
quirements: MLS from ALA-accredited school, 5 
years administrative experience, U.S. citizenship. 
Generous fringe benefits and longevity. Salary open. 
Send resume to Viola R. Maihl, Public Library, 
Linden, N.J. 07036. 

LIBRARY director for modern library in com- 
munity of 12,000, 20 minutes from midtown New 
York City. MLS degree, experience required. Pen- 
sion, insurance coverage, month’s vacation. Salary 
$10,000; increments. Library open 44 hours a week 
in winter, 46 hours in summer. Apply Mrs. J. Mar- 
shall, Pres., Board of Trustees, 550 Lincoln Ave., 
Ridgefield, N.J. 07657. 

CAN you qualify for this exceptional opportunity? 
Alert, withy librarian for interesting position as 
assistant director for 2-county library system, a part 
of the Pioneer Library System, serving a 125,000 
population in Rochester area. Headquarters in pro- 
gressive, attractive, friendly town with excellent 
schools, parks, and sporty golf course. Situated near 


Finger Lakes and Lake Ontario. Work involves li- 
brary administration of services to 22 member li- 
braries and a reading center under the leadership 
of our congenial library director and an understand- 
ing board. This vacancy caused by the promotion of 
former director to the top spot in RRRLC. Forward- 
looking personnel policies include state retirement, 
health insurance plans, vacation, and sick leave. Re- 
quirements: 3 years of library experience, 5th-year 
library degree, eligible for N.Y. professional public 
librarians certificate; must have driver’s license. 
Salary range $9000 to $11,975, depending on experi- 
ence and qualifications, 7 increments, Apply by 
wiring or phoning collect to Mrs. Pauline Spare, 
Dir., Wayne County Library System, Mason & High 
Sts., Newark, N.J. 14513. 

CHILDREN’S librarian at Martin Memorial Li- 
brary in York, Pennsylvania, to supervise a busy 
juvenile department with a full-time staff of 4 per- 
sons. Library degree required and 3 to 5 years ex- 
perience in work with children. Salary range $8000 
to $9000, depending on experience. Apply to Kath- 
arine Shorey, Dir., 159 E. Market St., York, Pa. 
17401. 

ADULT services consultant wanted for exciting 
position in regional library system serving 54 mem- 
ber libraries in the picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley 
only 2 hours away from New York City. Depending 
on ability and experience: senior H librarian, $8100- 
$10,179, or senior III librarian, $9180-$11,448. Op- 
portunity to participate in system planning and serve 
as consultant on all phases of public library service. 
Requirements: experience, imagination, initiative, 
and desire for professional growth. 35-hour week, 
month vacation, annual increments, and other ex- 
cellent N.Y. state fringe benefits. Contact: Leon 
Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hudson Libraries, 103 Market St., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 

LIBRARIAN-materials coordinator. For statewide 
Special Education Instructional Materials Centers 
System. Headquarters center in Albany being organ- 
ized—Bureau for Physically Handicapped Children, 
State Education Department. Salary $10,599 for 
certified librarian with 5 years professional experi- 
ence, preferably in a reference library. Special edu- 
cation course work desirable. Responsibility for 
developing IMC from beginning. Help coordinate 
librarians’ efforts in statewide network of SEIMC’s. 
Challenging position for competent leader in library 
science field. Exciting work with the latest materials 
developed for educating exceptional children. Send 
letter of application, credentials, and transcripts, and 
arrange 3 letters of reference to be sent to Maurice 
Olsen, Coor. of SEIMC, Rm. 870, State Education 
Bldg., Albany, N.Y. 12224; tel.: 518-474-3997. 

LIBRARIANS at all levels needed desparately in 
the 250 colleges served by the Cooperative College 
Registry. Be a librarian in a small college. Faculty 
status. Exceptional fringe benefits. The kind of in- 
stitution you want in the geographic area you prefer 
is probably a live option for you. Cooperative Col- 
ee Registry, 600 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 

0. 


southeast 
HEAD cataloger as first assistant to the chief of 
processing in the central library. Initial salary $7758 
with 5% annual increments. MLS and at least 2 
years cataloging experience required. Usual fringe 
benefits; paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick 
leave, 4-week vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assis- 
tant Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
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New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., 
Wilmirgton, Del. 19801. 

LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 years 
experience. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. To work with state agency collector and, 
under supervision of librarian IV, coordination for 
activities under Title TH, LSCA. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Office, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrizr St., Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, MLS or BLS dz2gree. Re- 


sponsible for children’s program in modern library. 


Salary $5760-$7200, depending on experience and 
training, annual increments, and fringe benefits. In- 
quire Norman L. Good, Dir. of Pers., City of West 
Palm 3each, P.O. Box 1431, West Palm Eeach, Fla. 


33401. 

STATE librarian, salary $15,000, and assistant li- 
brariaz, salary $9000, in rapidly growing siate. 
Library degree plus 5 years experience in publis or 
extens.on libraries, including 3 years adm-nistrazion. 
l-mon-h vacation, state retirement system, socla. Se- 
curity. Apply Library Commission for th2 Stats of 
Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover 19901. 

CONSULTANT II. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 
5 years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. To supervise direct service program 
in 15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties 
on 8hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff 
housed in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. 
Total staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. 
Library with a budget of $81,500. Staff and opera- 
tion costs from state agency budget. A c.vil service 
agencz. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Of- 
ficer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 

TWO positions open in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant and 
children’s librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. 
Interesting positions open now. Salary $6300-$3100. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization—-major medical insurance program. Work 
in nev air-conditioned building with elevetors. Write 
Direc-or, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W.Va. 25301. 

WE need in our expanding library system: refer- 
ence librarians; branch librarian. Initial salary 
$7030 without experience; adjusted 5% upwari for 
exper-ence. S required. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4-week 
vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library anc New Castle 
Counzy Free Library, 10 & Market Sts, Wilmington, 
Del. 79801. 

CATALOGER. Immediate opening. Graduat2 de- 
gree required. Send resume to Ardie L. Kelly, Ln., 
University of Richmond (Virginia) 23143. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900-$12,720. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited 
librazy school. To coordinate activities under Title 
Ill, USCA, and to supervise professiona. and semi- 
professional staff involved in reference, bibliography, 
and acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil 
servize agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Person- 
nel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 25311. 


midwest 


CHILDREN’S book reviewer: school or children’s 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklis: staff to as- 
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sist in reviewing books for children from preschool 
through junior high age. Degree from accredited 
library school and experience with books and chil- 
dren in a school or public library required. A chal- 
lenging full-time position for persons with sound 
book knowledge, imagination, and ability to write 
concise, critical book evaluations. Superior working 
conditions in the stimulating professional climate of 
the American Library Association headquarters. Be- 
ginning salary $7956 with annual increments to 
$11,160. Liberal vacation and sick leave, social secu- 
rity, and other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters 60611. 

ADULT services librarian. Challenging opportuni- 
ty in growing community. Salary open, dependent 
upon experience. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. 
Miller, Public Library, 510 Walnut Ave., St. Charles, 
Il. 60174. 

HEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriv- 
ing city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a 
new public library building is seeking a professional 
director. Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shopping center for a large area, has a junior college 
and vocational school, and will become the center 
for multicounty library service. Candidates must be 
graduates of an ALA-accredited library school, and 
some experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe 
benefits include public employee’s retirement, health 
insurance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply 
Gene Beito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 56701. 

ORDER librarian for university library of 500,000 
volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles northwest of 
Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply to Director, Miami University Library, 
Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

HEAD of serials records and service department, 
university library of 500,000 volumes. Pleasant col- 
lege town 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary 
$8000 to $10,000 depending on qualifications. Apply 
to Director, Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 


45056. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Booklist reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Stimulating work, consisting of reading and 
evaluating current books for use by young adults, 
age 14-18, for librarian with degree from an accre- 
dited library school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
public libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 
60611. 

CATALOG librarian for university library of 
500,000 volumes. Pleasant college town 35 miles 
northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami Univer- 
sity Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

RARE books cataloging head. University of Michi- 
gan Library. Required qualifications: relevant cata- 
loging experience, preferably in research library 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Eu- 
ropean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate de- 
gree in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 profes- 
sionals, 1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apply to Mar- 
jorie M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan 
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Library, Ann Arbor 48104, University of*Michigan is 
an equal opportunity employer. 

REFERENCE Zibrarians to work in both general 
university library of 500,000 volumes and in the new 
undergraduate library. Pleasant college town 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Salary $7000 up de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Director, Miami 
University Library, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

DIRECTOR of County Extension Center Library 
in a fast-growing, industrial city of 78,000 located on 
Lake Erie near the cultural advantages of Cleveland 
and Oberlin College. Modern, air-conditioned main 
library, 7 subbranches, 1 bookmobile, 192,411 
volumes, 36 staff members in full-time equivalent. 
40-hour 5-day work week, 15 days sick leave cumula- 
tive to 90 days, Blue Cross available, 22 days vaca- 
tion, excellent state retirement system, 8 paid holi- 
days. Should have MLS and 10 years public library 
experience. Salary range $10,000-$12,500. Apply 
hie Robert Burke, 1026 Eleventh St., Lorain, Ohio 
44052. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays and $2000 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget. $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes. 125,000 circulation. 3 full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200~$8000. 
Descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields (including music) and European languages 
where competent; several positions. Experienced 
graduate librarians: 1) Descriptive cataloger assis- 
tant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains and 
supervises staff, performs more difficult cataloging, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) subject cataloger & 
classifier, in subject fields and European languages 
where competent, beginning $8000-39000; 3) de- 
scriptive & subject cataloger (including classifying), 
descriptive and subject cataloging of microfilm 
copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books... 
1475-1640 (half-time); classifies and assigns sub- 
ject headings to books in subject fields and Euro- 
pean languages where competent (half-time), begin- 
ning $8000-$9000. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. University of Michigan is 
an equal opportunity employer. 

FINE arts department head: An extensive back- 
ground in the field of art is a requirement for this 
important supervisory position. Present salary range 
$8340-$9540. Apply to Personnel Officer, Public 
Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 44114, 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Modern suburban library 
just west of Chicago needs someone to assume re- 
sponsibility for children’s collection and services: se- 
lection, reference, story hours, school liaison, etc. 
Prefer MLS or a person with library experience. 
Nearby LS school offers an opportunity to complete 
graduate studies in LS while working. Competitive 
salary scale, fringe benefits. Apply Joanne Klene, 
Ln., Public Library, Bellwood, III. 

PUBLIC library positions open: supervising li- 
brarian, music department, $7748-$9386, 4 years ex- 


- perience; 


senior librarian, large branch, $7020- 
$8528, 1 year’s experience; librarians, large branch 
and reference department, $6370-$7748. Starting 
salary dependent upon qualifications and experi- 
ence. Liberal fringe benefits. Write Dan A. Williams, 
Dir., Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

THREE positions available in Topeka Public 
Library. Department heads needed for fine arts and 
technical services; adult services has vacancy for be- 
ginning professional] librarian in readers advisory, 
reference work. MLS required for all positions, 2 
years experience for department heads. Month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, salaries open. Apply Di- 
rector, Public Library, 1515 W. 10 St., Topeka, Kan. 
66604, or call collect 913-CE 5-2307. 

LIBRARY director for Central Michigan Library 
System and Ingham County Library. 11 branches 
plus bookmobile and 6 contracting libraries in 3 
counties. MSLS plus 4 years experience, minimum. 
Salary approximately $12,000. Usual benefits. Write 
Robert J. McCarthy, Pres., Ingham County Library 
Board, 527 S. Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


48933, 

CATALOG department head: A position which re- 
quires considerable supervisory ability and the vision 
necessary to help in planning for the use of data 
processing methods as applied to cataloging. Present 
salary range $9420-$10,920. Apply to Personnel 
eee Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 

LIBRARY director needed for growing city of 
35,000 on the Mississippi River. Have budget of 
$130,000. Excellent opportunity for the person se- 
lected. Accredited library degree with some experi- 
ence required. Salary of $9000 up depending on 
qualifications. Normal fringe benefits include month 
vacation, paid life and medical insurance, and con- 
ference attendance. Please write Robert J. White, 
3106 Roosevelt St., Clinton, lowa 52732. 

READERS adviser for adult services department, 
public library, in lovely suburb of Detroit, Michigan. 
The position includes book selection, some biblio- 
graphic work, ability to work with youth, communi- 
ty, and school groups. Library degree and experience 
necessary. From $7000, depending on experience. 4 
weeks vacation and good fringe benefits. Write, giv- 
ing education, experience, references, and age to 
Personnel Department, Baldwin Public Library, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 48012. 

ASSISTANT librarian needed for adult reference 
work and cataloging. Salary open. No experience re- 
quired. 2 weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social 
security, retirement plan, and other benefits. Apply 
to Emma Sihler, Ln., Public Library, Adrian, Mich. 
49221. 

WAYNE State University, Detroit, invites applica- 
tions for and inquiries concerning 3 professional po- 
sitions: 1) Aumanities reference librarian; 2) science 
reference librarian; and 3) social science (busi- 
ness-economics) reference librarian. Requirements: 
5th-year library degree, relevant subject background 
or experience. Salary $7200~$10,000, depending 
upon qualifications. Each position also entails re- 
sponsibility for book selection in one or more 
specific subject areas. 3744-week, month vacation, 
TIAA retirement plan. Salary structure, fringe 
benefits, and working conditions competitive with 
the best. Apply G. Flint Purdy, Dir. of Ls., Wayne 
State University, Detroit. 48202. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois, Library of Medical 
Sciences, Chicago. Bibliographer, to assist in all 
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phases of acquisition. 5th-year library schoo] degree, 
experience desirable, minimum salary $7100, menth 
vacation, retirement system, academic rank. Write 
Wilma Troxel, Dir. 1853 W. Polk St. P.O. Box 
7509, Chicago 60680; tel.: 312-663-7332. ; 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edwardsville 
Campts. New 2700-acre campus, 25 minutes from 
downtewn St. Louis. New $3,500,00 library building. 
500,00® volume capacity. Book collection af 280,000 
growirg rapidly. Faculty rank, month vacation, eli- 
gibilit~ for sabbatical leave and participation in out- 
standing Illinois university retirement system. MLS 
required. Will start at salary above minimum with 
good experience. 1) Asst. social science lib. 
Qualifcations: MLS with appropriate subject back- 
ground and/or experience. Beginning sa-ary $7260 
minimum with MLS; $9000 minimum with advaaced 
degree in subject field or equivalent experience. 
Principal duties will include book selection and ref- 
erence. 2) Asst. Education Lib. MLS with subject 
backg-ound or experience in education or psycaolo- 
ey, esential. Minimum salary $7800; $3000 mini- 
mum with advanced degree or equivalent axperience. 
Duties will depend on qualifications anc interes:. 3) 
Asst. cataloger, LC original cataloging. Starting sal- 
ary range $8100-$8500 with good expenence. For 
positions 1 and 2, Apply to John C. Abbott, Ln., 
Lovejoy Library, Southern Ilinois University, Ed- 
wardeville, Ill. 62025. For position 3 apply to Eugene 
Herscher, Asst. Dir. f 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head department m an 
air-conditioned building. A friendly community of 
21,008 is 30 miles from Dayton. LS degree preferred, 
experience not necessary. Excellent working: condi- 
tions. Salary open depending on qualifications. 4 
week. vacation, 15 days sick leave cumu_ative to 90 
days, excellent state retirement. Write Herry P. Wu, 
Head Flesh Public Library, Piqua, Ohio 45355. 

ALULT services librarian for headquarters library 
in rezional system. LS degree required, 4 weeks va- 
catioa, $6600-$8100 depending upon  exper_ence. 
Reference librarian, branch library, LS degree re- 
quired, 4 weeks vacation, $6600 minimum. Apply 
Gene Martin, Daniel Boone Regional Library, Co- 
lumba, Mo. 65201. ; 

GROSSE Pointe Public Library. Reference librari- 
an fcr Grosse Pointe, a Detroit suburban community 
of 70,000. MLS degree required. Salary range 
$7043~$12,010. Allowance for additionel graluate- 
level training. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week, sick leave, social security, and good re- 
tirement plan. Position open immediately. For addi- 
tionel information and application forms, write Rob- 
ert M. Orr, Dir., or Mrs. Margaret J. Irwin, Ass. 
Dir.. Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 48236. 

LIBRARIAN. Well-established library in psychi- 
atric research hospital on Indiana University Medical 
Center campus. Plan and implement services <or re- 
searzh-oriented professional staff. Supervise 1 >rofes- 
sional, 3 nonprofessionals. Beginning salary $7200. 
Usual benefits. Hours Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:36, Re- 
quirements: MLS from ALA-accreditec scho3l, su- 
pertisory experience. Undergraduate degree in bio- 
mecical or behavioral sciences preferred. Write 
Verna Phillips, Ln, Larue D. Carter Memorie] Hos- 
pital, 1315 W. 10th St.. Indianapolis 46207. 

WHAT can a library do? This state goveznment 
doesn’t know. Imaginative, experienced reference li- 
brazian could show them. If states and state libraries 
are to set the pace, you might be able io help. Bold 
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new program in new territory needs skilled reference 
librarian to lead the way. H interested apply State 
Librarian, State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 

HEAD librarian. Position available in unique na- 
tional association of 4000 members dealing in bank 
public relations and marketing. Head librarian 
needed in rapidly growing Information Center. Op- 
portunity to administer all aspects of library work 
and to expand facilities, acquisitions, and special 
services. MLS degree or equivalent in experience. 
Attractive benefits and Loop location. Write or call 
James B. Watt, Adm. Mgr. & Dir. of Research 
Bank PRMA, 120 W. Madison St., Chicago 60602; 
tel.: 312-782-1442. 

GILBERT M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin 53140. Two positions, librarian I. 5th-year library 
degree required. Salary range $6400-$8574, begin- 
ning salary dependent upon experience. One position 
in central reference department, other is head of 
branch. Will consider library assistant IV for branch 
position; college degree required. Salary scale for 
library assistant IV, $5400-$7234. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir. 

OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 
vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
book selection, displays; extension service head, 


‘supervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 


book collection, plan new services; children’s ser- 
vices head, complete charge to develop book col- 
lection, story-hour program, initiate new services. 
These positions offer challenging opportunities in a 
growing community for right persons. Minimum 
salary $7500, month vacation, sick leave, state re- 
tirement, Blue Cross available. Apply to Library 
Director, Fairfield County District Library, Lancas- 
ter, Ohio 43130. 

HEAD of general reading department and branch 
librarian. HI for new downtown branch. Both posi- 
tions start at $9312 with 4 years experience, up to 
$10,224 with 10 years experience. Maximum $11,088. 
First assistant in art, music, and drama department 
and first assistant in business and industry depart- 
ment. Both positions start at $8592 with 2 years ex- 
perience, up to $9456 with 8 years experience. Fringe 
benefits include $5000 free life insurance, $200 
toward Blue Cross or other health insurance, 4 weeks 
vacation. Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

DIRECTOR of county library and area library 
system. To head growing system of 12 area libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, home 
of University of Michigan. Picturesque town, con- 
genial staff of 17 employees, cooperative board of 
trustees. 4 years of administrative experience pre- 
ferred with MSLS. Starting salary $10,000-$13,000, 
depending upon qualifications, Generous benefits in- 
clude 9 paid holidays, comprehensive medical plan 
and life insurance. Reply to Mrs. Jane Benjamin, 
Washtenaw County Library, 2232 S, Industrial Hwy., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 

HIGH school librarian. 5th staff member to be 
added to New Trier High School Library; to work 
with references and A-V materials. School is noted 
for excellence. Salary range $6700-$13,300. Contact 
Robert A. Harper, New Trier High School, Winnetka 
Tl. 60093. 

HEAD librarian: for a county library to plan. and 
develop countywide service. Cooperative board- in 
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terested in good libraries. Financial and advisory 
help available from Ohio State Library and a 1967 
survey of the county’s libraries available as a guide. 
New library building in the blueprint stage. Pleasant, 
small city in an historic vacation and recreation 
center with good hunting and fishing. Graduate 
library degree plus administrative experience re- 
quired. Salary $9000 with usual vacation, sick leave, 
and state retirement. Apply John N. Storck, Actg. 
Ln., Mercer County District Library, 303 N. Main 
St., Celina, Ohio 45822. 

HEAD librarian for Extension Center library in a 
rapidly growing university town in northwestern 
Ohio, near a large metropolitan area and a regional 
center library. County service includes 2 branches, 
2 bookmobiles, 40 house stops and a cooperative 
interloan service with 6 other libraries. Libraries in 
the county are well supported. Building program for 
new main library in early planning stage. Oppor- 
tunity to develop expanding county program. Ex- 
cellent state retirement system, 4 weeks vacation, 
15 days sick leave, group Blue Cross, 8 paid holidays. 
Salary open. Present librarian retiring. MLS degree 
from ALA-accredited library school required plus 
successful experience in public library administra- 
tion. Experience in a building program an asset. 
Address inquiries to Helen Munsel, Ln., Public Li- 
brary, 304 N. Church St., Bowling Green, Ohio 43402. 

CATALOG and reference librarian for liberal arts 
college an hour west of Chicago. 5th-year library 
degree required. Some experience desirable but not 
necessary. Write Librarian, Saint Dominic College 
Library, St. Charles, IN. 60174. 

OPPORTUNITY for a creative public service li- 
brarian: head of humanities division, Eastern Mich- 
igan University Library, situated in a region of un- 
usual cultural and educational opportunities. New, 
air-conditioned building. Supervises staff of 3 other 
professionals, 2 clericals, and student assistants. 
Gives reference service, coordinates book selection 
in the humanities, works with faculty in humanities 
subject departments, assists with library orientation, 
develops new collections and programs. Complete 
academic status. Position carries rank of assistant 
professor and is paid on regular faculty salary 
schedule, plus additional compensation for summer 
session. Salary open. Professional staff receive all 
regular faculty vacations. Master’s degrees in library 
science and in one of the humanities, sound reference 
experience, and demonstrated planning and super- 
visory ability required. Begin January 2 when en- 
cumbent leaves to be married. Apply to E. W. 
Erickson, Head Ln., Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti 48197. 

BRANCH librarian. $8190-$11,340 (1968). Larg- 
est, busiest branch, remodeling just completed. 54% 
in staff, 5th-year degree, accredited library school, 
plus 3 years experience. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 46402. 


mountain plains 


CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS de- 
gree from library school accredited by American 
Library Association, 2 years public library experi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographical re- 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-volume 
capacity. Rapidly expanding community of 33,000 
population, offering variety of recreational and edu- 
‘cational facilities. Utmost in fringe benefits plus 
state retirement system; salary range $6960-$9325. 


Position open. Apply Personnel Director, City of 
North Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las 
Vegas, Nev. 89030. 

HEAD librarian for growing library serving city of 
15,500 and a developing regional program for an ad- 
ditional 15,000 persons. Present library constructed 
in 1966. Community has college, recreational, and 
cultural facilities. MLS degree required, some expe- 
rience preferred. Apply Frank U. Koehler, City 
Mgr., Scottsbluff, Neb. 69361. 

HEAD of acquisitions for land grant university 
library serving 14,000 students with book collection 
of 450,000 volumes and a book budget of $440,000. 
Excellent opportunity to develop and direct an ac- 
quisitions program and implement automation proce- 
dures. Salary $10,000-$12,000, depending upon 
background. Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school required plus several years of experience, pre- 
ferably in technical services and in supervisory roles. 
Faculty status and several other benefits. Apply to 
Director of Libraries, State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 80521. 

LOOKING for new horizons? We have 27,000 
square miles to share with an assistant county li- 
brarian, for expanding tricounty system in spectacu- 
lar scenic northern Nevada. Salary $6564~-$7992. New 
position, primary responsibility for community ser- 
vices. MLS from ALA-accredited library school re- 
quired; practical experience preferred, but not vital. 
Write Miss Davis C. McDaniel, Ln., County Library, 
Elko, Nev. 89801. 


southavest 


DIRECTOR of libraries, Waco-McLennan County 
Library. MLS degree from accredited library school. 
Experience. Salary open. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Budget $186,000. Send resume to J. A. Houston, 
Pers. Dir., P.O. Box 1370, Waco, Tex. 76703. 

HEAD of technical services needed at La Retama 
Public Library. A capable experienced person to 
take complete charge of technical services, directing 
the work of catalog and order sections and super- 
vising 12 employees. MLS required. Beginning salary 
$7116-$7596, depending on qualifications. Apply 
Phyllis S. Burson, Dir. of Ls., La Retama Public Li- 
brary, 505 N. Mesquite, Corpus Christi, Tex. 78401. 

OKLAHOMA State University, Stillwater. 4 posi- 
tions now open offering career growth and advance- 
ment in a progressive ARL library. Reference li- 
brarian, assistant professor. Serve as head of general 
reference department. Experience. Salary open. As- 
sistant reference librarian, instructor. $6600. Catalog- 
er, assistant professor. Revision, supervision. $7500. 
Junior cataloger, instructor. $6600. Apply to Roscoe 
Rouse, Ln., Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
74074. An equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accredit- 
ed school required. Growing community of 32,000. 
High, dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. 
Expansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. Alan 
Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

LA RETAMA Public Library has an opening for 
coordinator of children’s services. A person with 
MLS or BS in LS plus experience to coordinate 
activities of branch children’s librarians, select chil- 
dren’s books for the system, give reference and 
readers advisory service to children and parents at 
the main library, and conduct story hours and 
special programs at the main library. Beginning sal- 
ary $6516-$7272, depending on qualifications. Apply 
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zo Mrs. Phyllis S. Burson, Dir., La Retama Public Li- 
orary, 505 N. Mesquite, Corpus Christi, Tex. 78401. 


pacific rorthwest 


ASSISTANT librarian wanted: progressive suburban 
town =f 18,000, 2-yr jr. coll., near 2 metropolitan 
areas, immediate opening. Initial salary $6000 with 
5% arnual increments plus raise commensirate with 
ability and experience. Usual benefits. Sukmit appli- 
cation to Ted Schutte, 1420 Twenty-fourtk St, S.E., 
Auburn, Wash. 98002. 

LIBRARIAN ITI, adult services department. Under 
40 and MLS or MALS in past 7-8 years. Work in- 
volves general supervision of adult department. Frep- 
aratiom of working schedules for reference dezart- 
ment. Evaluation of books for binding, replacement, 
and ciscard. Evaluation of gifts. Coordination of 
book selection and major responsibility for selection 
of adult books. Some time at reference desk. Salary 
range $7200 up, based on experience. Apply to Per- 
sonne. Officer, City Hall, Boise, Idaho 83702. 

HEAD Ubrarian wanted: progressive suburban 
town of 18,000, 2-yr. jr. coll., near 2 metropclitan 
areas, immediate opening. Salary open. MLS pius 2 
years experience required, usual benefits. Submit ap- 
plication to Ted Schutte, 1420 Twenty-fourth St., 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
S.E., Auburn, Wash. 98002. 

CITY librarian. Oregon City, Oregon. Begianing 
salary $7500. Full responsibility for sity public 
library operations. Must have a graduate degree 
from an accredited school of librarianship and a 
minimum of 2 years experience in library operations 
or be. a college graduate with comparable education 
and experience. Position open February 1, 1968. 
Writ2 to John A. Buol, Sec., Oregon City Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, City Hall, 7 & John Adame Sts., 
Oregon City, Ore. 97045. 


far west 


_ CITY of San Diego offers employment cpportunities 


to l brarians for immediate and future vacencies. 
Chiliren’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in œher fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library trairing applica- 
ble o public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployze benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injucy leave, and paid-for health and lize insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dep-., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

TWO positions: city of Oceanside, California, 
neejed immediately in medium-sized public “ibrary, 
rap:dly expanding book collection, member o? coop- 
erative system with TWX communication te refer- 
ence center and other libraries. Beanxtiful beach, 
mountains minutes away—all the advantages of 
souwchern California living. Fringe benefits. Assistant 
city librarian. $667 per mo. (salary study pending). 
Desree from accredited library school, 2 yzars of 
prcfessional library work, including some administra- 
tive experience. Reference librarian. S604 per mo. 
(salary study pending). Degree from accredited 
library school, experience desirable bit not neces- 
sary. Write Dorothy Jauer, Pers. Offr. ?.0. Box 776, 
Oceanside, Calif. 92054. 

REFERENCE specialist to coordinats and develop 
sySemwide reference services for 5 cities in San Ga- 
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briel Valley Library System, headquarters in Pasa- 
dena. Unusual opportunity to carry out expanded ref- 
erence program under a 2-year grant starting this 
fall. Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Minimum of 2 years experience following 
master’s degree from accredited library school. Send 
resume to Mrs. Gladys Babcock, Public Library, 
600 E. Mariposa, Altadena, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN II, in charge of reference service. 
Some administration work. Library school graduate 
with experience preferred. Current salary range 
$6516-$7920. May be hiréd above first step. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. New building ready early in 
1968. Member of system. Town of 15,000 with ser- 
vice area of 35,000. Pleasant, smog-free, with cultural 
and recreational attractions. Midway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Opportunity for advance- 
ment, Contact Personnel Office, City Hall, 400 N. 
Douty St., Hanford, Calif. 93230. 

LIBRARIAN I, $6912-$7968, Daly City (pop. 
65,000; adjacent to San Francisco), pd. health ins.; 
12 days sick lv./yr. Requirements: Grad. from ac- 
credited college, plus completion or current enroll- 
ment in MLS program; no exp. nec. Write Personnel 
Office, City Hall, Daly City, Calif. 94015, prior to 
Nov. 18, 1967. 

CHIEF librarian, Torrance, California (population 
139,000). Salary $913-$1008. Head of technical ser- 
vices working with city librarian in planning for 5 
existing branches plus new central library. Require- 
ments: MLS plus 4 years of increasingly responsible 
library experience. Principal librarian. Salary $829- 
$913. Plans, organizes and supervises the operation 
of branch libraries and supervises book selection 
and coordinates activity. Present openings in adult 
and juvenile service. Requirements: MLS plus 3 
years of professional library experience. Final filing 
date: November 27, 1967. For filing information: 
Contact Personnel Office, City Hall, 3031 Torrance 
Bl., Torrance, Calif.; tel.: 213-328-5310, Ext. 227. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 
years professional library work experience. Must be 
U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Ho- 
nolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, BSLS, 22 years lib. exp., 3 as children’s 
lib., 12 as cataloger. Wish to locate in Colorado or 
similar climate as child. lib. or cat. in smali lib.; 
under head of same depts. in large lib.; or under 
head in art inst, lib. Write B-437-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members, 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. ) 
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Com., ALA, 1174 

Office for Research and Development 
Adv. Com., ALA, 1175 

Officers, ALA, 1159 

One-Minute Book Talks Com., YASD, 
1218 

Opportunities for Negro Students in the 
L., Profession Com., ALA, 1174 

Organization coms., ALA, 1174 
pivisions: AHIL, 1191; CSD, 1199; 

LAD, 1200; RTSD, 1208 

Organization and Activities coms., LED, 
1204; RSD, 1206 

Organization and Structure of AASL 
Board Com., 1182 

Orientation coms., ASD-RSD, 1194; PLA 
Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 1193 


P 


Paperback Lists for Elem. Schools Com., 
AASL, 1182 

Paperback Survey coms., AASL, 1182; 
PLA, 1192 

Past Presidents Com., RSD, 1206 

Peace Corps Subcom. (YASD), ALA 
International Rels. Com., 1170 

Periodicals published by ALA, 1216-17 

Personne] Administration Sect., LAD, 
1202-03 

Personnel Publications Com., LAD 

Personnel Admin. Sect., 1202 

Photocopying Costs in Ls. Com., RTSD 
Reproduction of L. Materials Sect., 
1210 

Planning coms., ASL, 1184; PLA Armed 
Forces Lns, Sect., 1192; RTSD, 1208 

Planning and Action coms., ACRL, 1186; 
LAD Circulation Services Sect., 1201 

Planning School L. Quarters Com., LAD 
Buildings and Equipment Sect., 1201 

Policy and Research coms., RTSD Acqui- 
sitions Sect., 1209; RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 1209; RTSD Reproduc- 
tion of L, Materials Sect., 1210; RTSD 
Serials Sect., 1210 

Policy Manual Com., AASL, 1183 

Possible Univ, L. Standards, Subcom. 
to Consider, ACRE Standards Com., 
1186 

Preconference Com., ACRL Jr. College 
Ls, Sect., 1187 

Preconference Pgm. Com., ACRL Rare 
Books Sect., 1187 

Preconference Pgm. 
AASL, 1183 

Professional Literature Guides Com., 
CSD, 1199 

Professional Ls. Jt. Com., AASL-National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, 1178 

Professional Relations Com., AASL, 1183 


Planning Com., 


Professional Status and Growth Com., 
AASL, 1188 

Program Com., ALTA, 1196 

Program and Arrangements Com., PLA 
Armed Forces Lys. Seet., 1193 

Program and Budget Com., ASD, 1194 

Program and Budget Development Com., 
YASD, 1213 

Program Evaluation and Budget coms., 
ALA, 1174 
piyisions: AASL, 1183; CSD, 1199; 

LAD, 1200; RTSD, 1208 
Program Policy Com., ASD, 1194 


’ Promotion of Standards Com., PLA, 1192 


PRS Film Steering Com., LAD Public 
Rels, Sect., 1203 ` 

Public Documents Com., RSD-RTSD, 
1206 

Public L. Activities Com., PLA, 1192 

Public L. Assn., 1191-93 

Publie Relations Sect., LAD, 1203 

Public Relations Festival Subcom., LAD 
Public Rels. Sect. Public Relations 
Services to Ls. Com., 1203 

Public Relations Services to Ls. Com., 
LAD Public Rels. Sect., 1203 

Publication Com., ALA Com. on Oppor- 
tunities for Negro Students in the L. 
- Profession, 1174 

Publications Adv. coms., AHIL, 1191; 
ASD, 1194 

Publications coms., AASL, 1183; ACRL, 
1186; ALTA, 1197; LAD Public Rels. 
Sect., 1203; LED, 1204; PLA, 1192; 
RSD, 1206 

Publications Planning Com., CSD, 1199 

Publishers Liaison Com., ASD, 1194 

Publishers’ Relations Com., YASD, 1213 

Publishing Board, ALA, 1159 


Q 


“Quotable Quotes’? Com., AASL, 1183 


R 


Rare Books Sect., ACRL, 1187 

Reading Development Jt. Com., Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council-ALA, 
1176 

Reading Guide Proj., ASD: Author Selec- 
tion and Adv. Com., 1195; Evaluation 
Com., 1195; Promotion Com., 1195 

Reading Improvement for Adults Com., 
ASD, 1195 

Recruitment Office Adv. Com., LAD, 1200 

Recruitment Proj. Com., ALA Com. on 
Opportunities for Negro Students in 
the L, Profession, 1174 

References Services Div., 1204-07 

Relations of L, School Ls. Com., LED, 
1204 

Relations with ARL Com., ACRL, 1186 

Relations with State and Regional L, 
Assas, Com., ASD, 1195 

Reprinting Com., RTSD Acquisitions 
Sect., 1209 ~ 

Reproduction of L, Materials Sect., 
RTSD, 1210 

Research coms., AHIL, 1191; LED, 1204 

Research and Development coms., ACRL 
Univ. Ls. Sect., 1190; LAD Personnel 
Admin. Sect., 1202 

Resolutions coms., ALA, 1175; AASL, 
1183 

Resource Personnel Com., LED, 1204 

Resources Com., RTSD, 1208 

Resources and Technical Services Div., 
120711 

Review and Examination Centers Com., 
AASL, 1183 
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Reviewing of Nonprint Material in ‘The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin” Subeom., ALA Editorial Com., 
1169 

Eevise ths JCLS Bylaws Com., ACRL Jr. 
College Ls. Sect., 1187 

Eevision >f “ALA Rules for Filing Cata- 
leg Cards” Subcom., ALA Editorial 
Com., 1169 

Revision of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Grants in-Aid, Loan Funds, and Other 
Financal Assistance for L. Education 
Com., LED, 1203 

Revision. of Jr. College L, Standards 
Subcom., ACRL Standards Com., 1186 

Revision of ‘‘Let’s Read Together” Spec. 
Com., National Congress of Parents 
and ‘beachers-CSD, 1179 

Revisior of Standards Com., ASL, 1184 

Round Tables, 1215-16 

Rural Youth Services Subcom., YASD 
L, Services for Disadvantaged Youth 
Com. 1213 


S 


Schola ship and Awards Com., LED, 
1204 

School L. Guides and Manuals Com., 
AASL, 1183 

School Ls. Editorial Com., AASL, 1183 

Scienc> Acquisitions Study Adv. Com., 
Offise for Research and Development 
Ady Com., 1175 

Sciense and Technology Reference Ser- 
vices Com., RSD, 1206 

Second Vice-President, ALA Special 
Cora. on the Office of, 1174 

Secticn Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forses Lns. Sect., 1193 

Selec ion of Books and Other Materials 
Con., YASD, 1213 

Selection of Instructional Materials, 
AASL-Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
ricalum Development (NEA) Jt. Com. 
to Prepare a Policy Statement on, 
11 8 

Serizls Sect., RTSD, 1210 


Seri ls Discussion groups: Large Re- 


search Ls,, RTSD, 1211; Medium-Sized 
Le, RTSD, 1211 
Simolified Payments Com., RTSD Re- 


production of L, Materials Sect., 1210 ` 


Sla¥ic and East European Subsect., 
ATRL Subject Specialists Sect., 1190 

Sla-ic Materials in the U.S. Com., Slavic 
aud East European Subsect., ACRL 
abject Specialists Sect., 1190 


` Slices ‘Proj. Com., YASD, 1213 


Small Ls. Publications Com., LAD, 1200 
Special. LÍ Assn., 1228 


<" Sp-cial. Proj. Com., ACRL Jr. College 
ka ks, Seet,, 1187- ` 
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Special Projs, Coms., AHIL, 1191; ASD, 
1195 

Staff Development Com., LAD Persennel 
Admin. Sect., 1202 

Staff Crganizations R.T., 1215 

Standanls coms., AASL, 1183; ACRL, 
11863 Interdiy., 1184; PLA, 1192; 
RSD, 1206;RTSD, 1208 


. Standards Development Com., ASD, 1195 


Standacds Revision Com., AASL, 1183 
Starter List for New Book Colleztions 
Com , PLA, 1192 
State Assemb y Planning Com., AASL, 
1183 
State Assns, Com., ALTA, 1197 
Statistical Standards Subcom., PLA 
Stardards Gom., 1192 
Stacistics Coms., LAD L. Organization 
and Management Seet.: 
College and Univ. Ls., 1261 
Hospital and Institution Ls., 1201-02 
Library Education, 1202 
Fhysical Facilities of Ls. {ad hoc), 
1202 
Fublic Ls., 1202 
Eeference Services, 1202 
School Es., 1202 
State Ls., 1202 
Technics! Services, 1202 
Statistics Coordinating Com., LAD L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
1232 
“Stetus of Specifications’ of the ALA 
Jt. Com. zn Permanent/Durable Paper, 
ALA L. Technology Pgm, Adv. Com., 
1771 
Status of the Reviewing of Reference 
Books Ccm., RSD, 1206 


‘Stezring coms., ACRL College Ls. Sect., 


118; ACRL Univ. Ls. Sect., 1190 

Storytelling Materials Survey Com., CSD, 
1199 

Stusent L. Assts. Com., AASL. 1184 

Stcdy Com., CSD, 1199 

Study Cenzars and P.Ls. Subcom., YASD 
L. Serv ces for Disadvantaged Youth 
Dom., 1213 ` 

Stidy-Discussion Pgm. Com., ASD, 1195 

Sindy of Systems Adv. Com., PLA, 1192 

Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 1209 

Scbject Epecialists Sect., ACRL, 1187 

Subprofessional or Technican Class of L. 
Employzes, LAD-LED Jr. Com., 1200 

Sabseript-on Books Com., ALA, 1175 

Sapervisoes Sect., AASL, 1184 

Survey cf Commercial Services Com., 
RTSD, 1208 


T 


Tape Reeordings of Book Talks and 
Discussiong Com., YASD, 1213 


Teachers Sect., LED, 1204 

Technical Services Administrators of 
Large P.Ls. Discussion Group, RTSD, 
1210 

Technical Services Administrators of 
Medium-Sized Research Ls. Discus- 
sion Group, RTSD, 1216 

Technical Services Costs Com., RTSD, 
1208 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Com., 
RTSD, 1208 

Technical Services Directors of Large 
Research Ls. Discussion Group, RTSD, 
1210 

Technical Services Directors of Process- 
ing Centers Discussion Group, RTSD, 
1210 

Telefacsimile Com., RTSD Reproduction 
of L. Materials Sect., 1210 

Television Com., YASD, 1213 

Theatre L. Assn., 1228 

Training Pgms, for Supportive L, Staff 
Interdiv. Com., 1204 

Treatment of Minorities in L. Materials 
Com., AASL, 1184 

Troubled Child Subcom., AHIL Biblio- 
therapy Cam., 119} 

Type-of-Activity Divs., 1193-1213 

Type-of-Library Divs., 1181-93 


U 


Unesco, Panel on, ALA International 
Relations Com., 1170 

Universal Numbering 
RTSD-ISAD, 1208 

University Ls. Sect, ACRL, 1190 

University of Brasilia L. Development 
Proj, Adv. Com., ALA International 
Rels. Com., 1170 

University of Delhi L. Proj. Adv. Com., 
ALA International Rels. Com., 1170 

Urban Univs, L. Com., ACRL Univ. L. 
Sect., 1190 

U.S. Congresses and Conferences with- 
out Fixed Headquarters Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect., 1210 

U.S. Jaycees Good Reading Program, 
Special Com, to, ALA, 1175 

U.S. L. Assns. Spec. Com., ALA, 1176 


System Com., 


W 


Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 1206 


Y 


Young Adult Lists Clearing House Com., 
YASD, 1212 7 

Young Adult Services Div., 1211 

Young Adult Working List Service Come 
YASD, 1213 
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CAN A BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOK 
BE IMPROVED?.... 





....WE THINK NOT!!! 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in 
their construction — a development of over forty years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called “Library Editions.” Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 

other bonuses available also,such as: 

e Customized Lists 
Pre-processing of books | 
Catalog Cards with your books 
Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 


Kt 
. s, > 
West Morton Road œ Jacksonville, illinois 62650 
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A vital part of World Book's 
excellence is curriculum correlction. 
So, as new curricula develop, we 
adapt our encyclopedia to keep it 
relevant. We research, add, and 
revise; we compile, deve op, and edit. 
Just when we think we're through, 
something new comes up and it’s time 
to start over again. The process is 
endless. But then so is World Book's 


encyclopedia 
simply cant be 
left alone. 
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usefulness to the students who scan 
your shelves—another area where 
World Book is seldom left alone. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Stockholm » Sydney «+ Toronto 
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HE MARCH ~ 
OF AMERICA | 
COLLECTION 


ONE HUNDRED RARE VOLUMES ON AMERICAN HISTORY- 
WRITTEN BY THE MEN WHO MADE IT. 


The collection begins with The Columbus 
Letter of 1493 and includes the writings of 
me like Jacques Cartier, Sir Alexander Mac- 
kerzie, Capt. John Smith, John Charles Fré- 
mont, clear through Frederick Turner's 1893 
essay on the closing of the frontier. 

400 years of American history, written by 
the men who made it. 

Every volume is a line-for-line, full-scale, 
clathbound facsimile of the best edition. In- 
cluding illustrations and a special introduction 
on the significance of the book. 

Every title was carefully selected for au- 
thenticity by Dr. Howard H. Peckham, direc- 
tor of the William L. Clements Library. Dr. 


Louis B. Wright and Dr. Philip A. Knachel of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, and members 
of their staff wrote the introductions. 

The March of America collection was as- 
sembled from the British Museum, the Library 
of Congress, the William L. Clements Library 
and the Henry L. Huntington Library and Art 
Museum. 

Many of these volumes have never been 
available to libraries before. 

Return this coupon and we'll send you a 
brochure with a bibliography for the collection. 

Library price for the collection is only $450. 
For all in-print books, cataloging/processing, prebinding, 


and consulting services, contact: Professional Library Service, 
Xerox Corporation, 1201 E. McFadden Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. 92705. 


University Microfilms 
A Xerox Company 


XEROX 


i an nae an rein ae ee ee 


Send to: University Microfilms 

874 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
Please send me the free March of America 
brochure and bibliography. 
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PROMISES... 





with results| 


PROMISES... 


We always guarantee 


your complete 
satisfaction with 
every order. 
Large or small. 


Make book repairs easier and faster with Fastape, 
Demco’s new vinyl-coated, self-adhesive cloth tape. 
Worn books will look attractive again when you use 
Fastape. Twelve brilliant colors in five widths. Easy 
to apply. Washable. Won’t spoil in storage. Write for 
free Demco Fastape brochure and receive swatch 
card of Fastape in all 12 colors, step-by-step book 
repair information, plus size and price table. You'll 
also learn about a special trial kit of Fastape avail- 
able to you now. Write: 





3 minute book repair 
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DEPARTMENT A-127,BOX 1488 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53701 


Serving Schools and Libraries for more than sixty years 





Announcing Bro-Dart’s expanded program for 


Books and Book Processing 
for School Libraries. 


New Catalog... New Services... 


New Low Prices! 


32,000 Elementary and Secondary School 
titles plus Cataloging and Processing Kits 
are listed in a unique “Open-End” 
Catalog . . . which is more than just a 
catalog. It is a complete catalog/ordering 
system designed to simplify and expedite 
the acquisition of school library books. 


The catalog makes available hardbound 
school library books published in the 
United States, subsequent to its distribu- 
tion, as though they were actually listed 
in its pages. Titles selected from this lis:ing 
and /or those newly published are avail- 
able completely cataloged and processed 
at the one low price of 60c each (added 
to the net price of book). Books with 
Kits, Books only, Kits only, are also 
available. Additional important features 
of this program are: 


e New Confirmation or Quotation Serv- 
ice Computer-Printed detailed invoice 
facsimile . . . as a check list for orders 
in process .. . or as aid for those not 
in a position to place an immediate 
order. 


e New, large catalog format with easy- 
to-read type. 


e All catalog pages perforatec for easy 
removal. 


e Self-contained simplified Order /Instruc- 
tion Form. 


e Higher total fulfillment rates. 


e Prompt, prepaid deliveries. 


This catalog features books appearing 
in important, prominent lists, such as: 


e The Elementary School Library Col- 
lection (Bro-Dart Foundation) 


e A Basic Book Collection for Elemen- 
tary Grades (A.L.A.) 


e Children’s Catalog (H. W. Wilson Co.) 


e Best Books for Children 1966 Edition 
(R. R. Bowker) 

e The AAAS Science Booklist for Young 
Adults (American Association for the 
Advancement of Science) 


e A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools (A.L.A.) 


e Junior High School Library Catalog 
(H. W. Wilson Co.) 


e A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools (A.L.A.) 


e Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries (H. W. Wilson Co.) 


e An Invitation to the Performing Arts 
(A Selected List of Books for Young 
Adults) 


If you have not received your free copy 
or require additional ones, please write: 
Dept. ALA-12 


no Dart 


P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
America’s Complete Library Source 
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DECEMBER COVER 


The engraving of the library at 
the University of Leyden was 
done by an unknown artist and 
is thought to be based on an 
earlier engraving dated 1610 by 
Jan Cornelius Woudanus. This 
work belongs to a portfolio of 
views of early libraries from 
the collection of Frederick G. 
Ruffner, Jr. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Mrs. Mildred Geshwiler 
C. J. Hoy 
Carol A. Erickson 
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Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 


ALA BULLETIN on? 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO: ILL. 60611 


ARTICLES 


1301 


1314 


1319 


1324 


1328 


1331 


1338 


1355 


The Community Library: Its Search for a Vital Purpose, 
William R. Monat 


Writing Research Proposals, Judith F. Krug 


An Examination of Methods Used in a Study of Decision- 
Making, Monroe B. Snyder 


Library Services to Children in the Mosaic of Adminis- 
tration, Ruth Warncke 


ALA Headquarters Classification and Pay Plan 
Treasurer’s Report 

ALA Endowment Funds 
Index to ALA Bulletin, 1967 


A breakdown of the membership vote on the location of ALA head- 


quarters will be found on pages 1298-99 


1968 Midwinter Meeting information will be found on pages 


1340—41 
DEPARTMENTS 
1271 Bulletin Board 
1276 Free for All 
1288 Memo to Members 
1293 Washington Report 
1342 News from the Divisions 
1344 Library Technology 
1345 Goods and Gadgets 
1346 Classified Advertisements 
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DOUBLE STAR RATING..... 


ONE OF THE BEST 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHILDREN ..... 


EXCELLENT..... 
OUTSTANDING..... 
COMPREHENSIVE..... 


BRAND NEW..... 





reviewers appraise THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Ax (Recommended for first purchase by both public and school libraries.) 
— Library Journal 


ever to be produced... written to meet reading abilities of elementary school 
children. — General Encyclopedias in Print—1967 


well-written, beautifully illustrated ... geared to the current curriculum. —RQ 


for its format with a wealth of illustrations in full color. 
—Elementary School Library Collection (Bro-Dart) 


informative, and, above all, attractive and interesting to the elementary school 
child. — Catholic Library World 


in every way... distinct and unique features place it high... in the elementary 
school field. — Choice 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


Im Indiana you don’t have to look far. 

Twanty-two public libraries and six university 
libraries ir Indiana, and the Indiana State Li- 
brary are | nked by a teletypewriter network that 
permits far faster access to more books, periodi- 
cals —information of all kinds. The network, de- 
signed by the Bell System, works like this: 

If you can’t find source material at your local 
library, your request is sped to the Indiana State 
Library by teletypewriter. From there, if nec- 
essary, it goes to all the other libraries in the 
network. 

This means that you can find your material 
quickly and efficiently. You don’t have to lock 


far, simply because you don’t have to look long. 

The network is growing in popularity. Besides 
those in it, some 200 other libraries now use it 
by telephoning in their requests. 

And it isn’t restricted to Indiana. It already has 
the capability of communicating with similarly 
equipped libraries outside the state —including 
the Library of Congress. 

Learn how Bell System communications can 
help your library bring people and information 
closer together. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for 


one of our Communications & 
Consultants. @) AT&T 


Looking for information? 








THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
EVERY 90 DAYS | 
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New Standard editors record news events and 
scientific advances as they happen and publish this 
information every 90 days in WORLD PROGRESS—a 
unique 128-page quarterly supplement. The timeliness of 
this supplement is unmatched by any other publisher 

of encyclopedias. WORLD PROGRESS is provided 

with a permanent binder that matches 

the New Standard volumes. 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e Completely revised, enlarged edition 

+14 volumes æ 6,000,000 words è 8,700 pages 

è 17,000 articles èe 12,000 illustrations 

e Fully cross referenced 

$ Comprehensive program of continuous revision 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


FORMERLY STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 
130 NORTH WELLS STREET ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 
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An Open Letter to the ALA Council 


F-om the reports of the parliamentary fiasco in 
San Fz-ancisco, it is obvious that attendance at 
this meeting was an embarrassing experience. 
To lessen the likelihood of similar painful ses- 
sions tnat may result from the employment of a 
sarliamentarian who is available in the area of 
each xonference, every member of Council 
should be aware of the role of this appointee. 
Slenry M. Robert’s Parliamentary Law (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1923, p. 
324-26.) provides a clear explanation in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


The parliamentarian should be assigned a seat rear 
the president, so as to be convenient for comsultation. 
The cLair has a right to ask the parliamentarian to 
explair. any point to the convention, but the dignity 
af, and respect for, the presiding officer would be 
much better preserved if this right were never ex- 
ercisec. If the chair, after a brief consultation with 
the pacliamentarian, is not able to decide and explain 
questiens of order, he is hardly fitted to presid2 at 
ell. 

If the parliamentarian is asked by the chair for an 
opinion on a point to be given publicly t> the zon- 
vention, this opinion cannot be appealed from, any 
more zhan if it had been given by a member at. the 
request of the chair. Until the chair has ruled, no 
appeal can be made. Parliamentary Jaw g.ves ta the 
chair alone the power to rule on all questions of 
order, and he or she cannot be relieved of this re- 
sponsibility except by submitting the question tc the 
assemaly for its decision, in which case tke question 
-s debatable, the same as an appeal. Therefore, after 
she parliamentarian has expressed an opirion or. the 
point at the request of the chair, the chair must 
make the ruling, the same as if the parliamentarian 
had keen consulted privately. 

If the parliamentarian notices something being 
done out of order, he should call the attenticn of 
the cnair to it, unobtrusively, so that the assembly 
will aot notice it. This can be done by writing a 
word or two on a slip of paper and handing it to 
the enair. But the main work of the parliamentarian 
should be done outside the meetings. The president, 
knowing the business to be attended to anc the 
questions likely to arise, should confer with him 
abou them before the meetings open and during the 
recesses, so as to avoid as far as possible the neces- 
sity -or conference during the meetings. During the 
meet.ngs, the work of the parliamentarian should be 
limited to assisting the chairman with his advice, 
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and to finding and handing to the presiding officer 
the section in the bylaws or rules which covers the 
case that has arisen. On this account, he should be 
familiar with all the rules governing the organization, 
so as to be able instantly to turn to the one applic- 
able to the matter in hand. Usually it is the rule that 
is desired rather than an opinion. 

The parliamentarian ... is simply an adviser to 
the chair, who must decide whether to follow the 
advice or not. 


Incidentally, this volume provides a lot of other 
invaluable information that should be possessed 
by any presiding officer and every member of 
the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws. The 
Council might well recommend its reading to all 
of its members, present and future. 

Lucite M. Morscu 

Member of Council 

Alexandria, Va. 


The Need for Research 


Librarianship, as a profession, has been accused 
of being backward, or lethargic to change, or 
ignorant of the many technological methods and 
devices long used by management and industry. 
The accusation, while applicable to some in the 
profession, is not wholly true for others. Library 
administrators are usually anxious to be in the 
forefront of new ideas, advanced techniques, and 
new technological equipment. They do not, and 
should not, want to adopt new methods or ac- 
quire new equipment unless they have some as- 
surance that it will increase efficiency, better 
their service, etc. 

Many librarians will support C. D. Gull’s ex- 
cellent letter in the September ALA Bulletin 
(Free for All, p. 903-04) calling for serious 
research in the area of the computer sciences. 
“There ts a real need for information about the 
present capabilities and future potentialities of 
computerized circulation control systems in 
libraries and information centers”—and also in 
areas other than circulation control. Mr. Gull’s 
call for research will be echoed by many who 
have begun to explore the computer sciences, 
but who are confused as to what may be applic- 
able to library services and whether or not the 
cost is prohibitive. Furthermore, because one 
library adopts a “system” may not mean that 
every other library should do so. As in any other 
business or service-oriented operation, needs 
vary, and what is good for one may not be wise 
for another. 

As Mr. Gull has urged, here is a ready-made 
opportunity for the new division of Information 
Science and Automation to test its wings and 
make a substantial contribution to the profes- 
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sion as a whole. What was, in effect, started by 
the Library Technology Program, should be con- 
tinued and expanded for the benefit of all 
libraries who need guidance in the areas of ad- 
ministration and sound management. 
H. Varr DEALE 
Director of Libraries 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wis. 


The Las Vegas Conference 


The other night as I watched “The Temptation 
of Dr. Antonio” on NET, I could not help but 
be reminded of the nonsensical hue and cry 
being raised because ALA is planning to hold a 
conference in Las Vegas. 

If, as some seem to believe, Las Vegas were 
nothing but a sinful city, perhaps a few prudes 
could acquire more education (although from 
the tone of their letters, they, like Dr. Antonio, 
have already obtained it). 

On the other hand, Las Vegas has a rather 
notable position as a convention center, and this 
cannot -be attributed solely to gambling and 
showgirls. It has facilities and hospitality; those 
who cannot resist the temptation to “plunge” for 
two dollars worth of nickels or to see a “top- 
less” show need not attend. They can lose their 
money more conveniently at their local race 
tracks and their moral fiber more easily at the 
“topless” shows in their own communities. 

My own guess is that the surest way to guar- 
antee that the 1973 conference will be the best 
attended in ALA history is to bill it as the Con- 
ference of the Sinful Seventies. 

Donatp W. JOHNSON 
Assistant University Librarian 
Arizona State University 
Tempe 


further Thoughts about Voting 


As a recent library school graduate, I have es- 
pecially appreciated the complaints about the 
present system of voting for ALA officers. In the 
last election, I was unacquainted with the name 
of almost every candidate, and I found myself 
choosing those with backgrounds in the humani- 
ties. 

I think that Mr. Doak’s analogy to the po- 
litical process (Free for All, October 1967, p. 
1017--18) does not hold. In a political situation, 
there are the factors of mass media and cam- 
paigning. Of course, it’s the responsibility of 
the voter to be informed, but at least he can be 
informed. 

In voting for an ALA officer, the member has 
not had the benefit of a campaign. The journals 


and newsletters do not perform the functions of 
newspapers and of television interviews. A pro- 
fessional article can demonstrate the candidate’s 
knowledge of his area and his ability to write. 
The newsletters mainly report factual informa- 
tion, such as who’s on what committee. The voter 
rarely gets the opportunity to learn about the 
candidate’s convictions. What does he want to ` 
do with the office? Does he wish to initiate 
changes, and if so, what are his plans for im- 
plementation? ‘Is his epproach conventional or 
dynamic? 
I suggest that each candidate be asked to write 

a brief platform and that every voter receive this 
information with the biographical data and vot- 
ing cards. l 

Marcia BENAY GOODMAN 

Cataloger 

State University of New York 

at Binghamton 


I hope I may be permitted a brief riposte to 
Wes Doak’s remarks in the October Free for All 
(p. 1017-18). Let me emphasize that the main 
point I was trying to make was that it is essen- 
tially undemocratic to permit one ALA member, 
paying for a single personal membership, to 
have two votes on each candidate, simply be- 
cause his institution is paying for an institution- 
al membership. Really. Mr. Doak, are we talking 
about a person’s right to vote, whether knowl- 
edgeable about candidates or not, or about an 
institution’s right to vote? 

I earnestly hope ALA will soon get around to 
granting institutions all rights of membership 
except the right to vote. Otherwise, the next log- 
ical step would be to permit institutions to run 
for ALA office! 

Ext M. OBOLER 
University Librarian 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello 


I must second Eli Oboler’s recommendation in 
the July-August ALA Bulletin (Free for All, p. 
791-92) and add an amendment. Mr. Oboler 
recommends thai the annual guessing game of 
ALA voting by institutional members be abol- 
ished. I would add that the same holds true for 
personal members. 

Each year, when I receive the long bracketed 
ballot with accompanying biographical informa- 
tion, I first look for the names of friends and 
check them off. Then my mental processes begin, 
and I try to weigh such things as category of 
library, type of position (administrative, assis- 
tant, public service, technical processing, etc.), 
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where they live, how long they have been paying 
their ALA dues, whether male or female, and 
other such vital matters. In many cases this is 
the only information that I have. Is this any way 
to decide upon leadership for a professional as- 
sociation? 

Like the “anti” marchers and demonstrators, I 
have no positive solution to suggest, but I do re- 
alize that such a problem probably exists in the 
minds of many members. Like Mr. Oboler, I 
don’t know Mr. ALA (or Miss or Mrs. ALA ei- 
ther), and perhaps those who are “officing-in” 
don’t either, but in these post-COO and RECOO 
days there must be someone who knows a way 
out of this mass ignorance situation. 

Forrest C, PALMER 

Librarian and Head, Department 
of Library Science 

Madison College 

Harrisonburg, Va. 


I was startled to read about the lack of consid- 
eration given candidates for ALA offices (Free 
for All, October ALA Bulletin, p. 1017) by Rob- 
ert S. Fuller. He wrote that he previously voted 
only for Big Ten school graduates, as opposed to 
Ivy Leaguers, and lately “merely checked off the 
first name in each category.” 

I suggest this shows lack of energy. My sys- 
tem is: 1) vote for a man rather than a woman 
on the theory that most candidates will be 
women and this will help prevent imbalance; 2) 
vote for a Southerner rather than a Northerner 
since I generally enjoy more hearing the former 
speak; and 3) vote for a veteran rather than a 
nonveteran (consideration given equally to both 
sexes) to discourage the study-anything-to-stay- 
out-of-the-services group of aspirants for letter- 
head honors. 

Like Mr. Fuller, I had never heard of most of 
the candidates, However, I am not inflexible and 
welcome other criteria for seemingly endless 
balloting. 

Maurice D. WALSH, JR. 
Administrator 

Library Division 
Jefferson Parish 
Metairie, La. 





CORRECTION 


The photograph which appeared on page 1096 
in the October ALA Bulletin was mislabeled. The 
reading room is that of the Nathan Hale Library. 
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Immediate Past President Mary V, Gaver, chairman of the 1967-68 Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee (PEBCO), has selected for the theme of 


that Committee's meeting at the 1968 Midwinter Meeting "Activities of 
ALA in facilitating or enccuraging cooperative planning among librar- 
ies of the same type or of various types =- present status, gaps, and 
sugcestions for the future," Presentations will be made by represent- 
atives of units of the Asscciation and ample time will be allowed for 
discussion. Miss Gaver invites any member of ALA who is interested to 
attend sessions on Saturday, January 6, from 2:00 to 5:30 P.M, and on 
Suncay, January 7, from 10:0) A.t4. to 12:00 Noon. 


Miss Arna May Price, life member of ALA since [90!, observed her [00th 
birthday on June 6, 1967, She was born in Danville, Illinois; 


attended high school in Chemoaign, Illinois; and'was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska. She received her B,L.S, degree from 

Ill fnois in 1900. She then worked at the University of South Dakota 
and earned her master's decrse when offered a position on the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School faculty in 1905, She remained on the 
fac.tity there until 1912 wren she joined what was then the [Il inofs 
Library Extension Commissicn and in 1914 was named Its superintendent, 
a pest she held for twenty-two years. Since the fall of 1963 she has 
lived in the Homestead Nursing Home, 4735 South 54th Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Ralph T.. Estéerquest, Director of the ALA International Relations Office, 
will depart on a field trip November 18. His itinerary, which is 


support of the ALA-AID project, wil! take him to Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Banckok, Saigan, Djakarta, Singanore, Colombo, Kuala Lumpur, Seoul, 
and back to Washington on Cecember 28, 


New appointments at Headquarters include Alphonse F, Trezza, who becomes 
Asseciate Executive Director for Administrative Services on 
December |. Mr. Trezza has been serving as Director of Office Services 
and Executive Secretary of the Library Administration Division. He 
will be succeeded as Executive Secretary, LAD, by Mrs. Ruth R, Frame 
on Movember 20, 


Mrs. Frame began her library carser in 1945 as an army librarian and 
has served in the Philippire Islands, Germany, and Austria. She was 
Librarian of the U.S. Engiresrs Headquarters, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
from 1956-58, She has beer. with the Michigan State Library since 
1958 where she served as Public Library Consultant until 1964 and 
Director of Professional Services from 1964 to the present, 
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Mr. Trezza wil continue to administer the units which make up Off ‘ce 
services and will help in planning the new space for Headquarters. 


Gerald R, Shields wiil become Editor of the ALA Bulletin on Januavy l, 
1968, He attended Milton College, 1946-48; graduated from the Un ver- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1960; and received his M.A. (L.S.) from the 
University of Wisconsin In 196l. He was Personnel Supervisor, In and 
Steel Products, Milwaukee, from 1955-59; Adult Education Coordina~or, 
Central YMCA, Milwaukee, from 1959-60; Reference Librarian, Marquette 
University, 1961-64; and has been Head of the Social Sciences Div sion 
in the Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library in Dayton, Ohia, 
Since 1964, He has served as Editor, Ohio Library Association 
Bulletin, which won the H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award in 965, 


Mrs. Judith F. Krug will become Director, ALA Office for Intel lec~ual 
Freedom, on December |. She has been Research Analyst in the ALA 
Office for Research and Development since 1965. Prior to that tire, 
she worked in the Fine Arts Library, University of Pittsburgh; The 
Library of the Downtown Center, University of Chicago; the John C-erar 
Library; and the Northwestern University Dental School Library. he 
is a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh and received her 
master's degree In Library Science from the University of Chicago in 
1964, 


David G. Donovan became Project Officer of the ALA International Eela- 
tions Office on August 29, AT the time of accepting this appointment, 
Mr. Donovan was Field Director of the Library of Congress Office n 
Pakistan, where he served since 1965. His previous posts include 
Director of USIS Library Services in India, 1962-65; Librarian of the 
General Electric Company Management Research Service, 1960-62; anc 
librarian in several U.S. government agencies, 1950-60, He is located 
in the Washington, D. C. International Relations Office where he s 
working closely with the U.S. Agency for International Developmen~ and 
other government agencies. He received his A.B, degree in German lit- 
erature from Boston: University and his M.S. degree in Library Science 


from Simmons Col lege, 
Dra he egh 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


November 13, 1967 


ALA Conferences: Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 28-July 3, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 9971; 
Boston, June 25July l, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, June 24-30, 1973. Midvinter 
Meetings: Bal Harbour, Florida, January 8-13, 1968; Washington, D.C., Jaruary 
27-31, 1969. 
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LIBRARY TAPES 


Cur first series of tape recordings, 1 through 6, was designed to assist librarians with 
the many instructional tasks associated with the management of library services in sec- 
ondary schools, These versatile teaching aids have been adopted by over 1000 schools and 
collages on 6 continents. 


The widespread acceptance of cur first series has prompted the addition of a second 
series, 7 through 12. Miss Helen Roberts, the author of the first series, has drawn from her 
maay years of experience to create a series she calls, The Practical Librarian. A lifetime of 
practical experience has been comprəssed into 6 talks for librarians. It is with some pride 
that we present these to the field. 


a 


= 


S 


The Card Catalog, 15 min., 334 ips 
Explains the value and functions of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains. 


The Dewey Decimal System cf Classi- 
fication, 15 min., 334 ips 

Describes the System and how it operates, 

with an explanation of the ten main classes. 


The Approach to Reference Bocks and 
Encyclopedias, 15 min., 334 ips 

The value of reference books with emphasis 

on encyclopedias. Describes the five most 

commonly used encyclopedias. 


An Introduction to General and Spe- 
cialized Reference Books, 15 min., 
334 ips 

Explains the various general r=ferences, 

and describes many commonly used books 

in several categories. 


Periodicals and the ‘Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,” 15 min., 334 
ips 

Importance of periodicals as references is 

stressed. Use of the “Readers’ Guide” is 

explained. . 


The Teacher and the Library, 15 min., 
334 ips 

Designed to acquaint the teachers with the 

value of the library to them in tbeir teach- 

ing. Tells how teachers and librarians can 


nN 


ad 


work together for their mutual advantage. 
Of particular value for teacher orientation. 


The Librarian and Her Budget, 24 
min., 334 ips 

Describes many ways to stretch the budget 

so that more service can be rendered. 


The Librarian and Her Assistants, 26 
min., 334 ips 

Details on working with paid staff. A world 

of advice on working with volunteer helpers, 

both parents and students, to make the most 

of each. 


The Librarian as Media Manager, 26 
min., 334 ips 

On the changing role of the librarian from 

custodian of the books to media manager 

as the librarian continues to lead others in 

their search for materials. 


The Library as Display Center, 20 min., 
334 ips 

How the whole school and community can 

make the library an exciting place to visit 

all of the time. 


The Library’s Milieu, 24 min., 334 ips 
On establishing and maintaining the proper 
climate for study. 


The Principal and the Librarian, 17 
min., 334 ips 

Explains how they must help each other for 

the most effective growth and use of the 

library. 


Tapes may be purchesed at $9.00 each or a set of 6 for $45 from 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
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The 


latest 


The Abbreviated Citation: A Bibliographical Prob em 
ACRL Monograph No. 28 


A current bibliographical guide in selected subject fields to major 
English language references which identify abbreviated titles of =rials, 
standard works, and research reports. Part I considers the general 
problem of identifying coded or shortened-form citations. Parts I and 
III list more than 100 sources in 34 subject fields for identification of 
these citations. Mary R. Kinney. $2.25 


Books for Children 1966-1967 


This book selection and buying guide lists the more than 800 children’s 
books recommended for purchase in The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September 1966 to August 1967. Similar in ar- 
rangement to the earlier Books for Children 1960-1965, $10.00 and 
Books for Children 1965-1966, $2.00, this compilation gives complete 
buying and cataloging information, the original Booklist review, and 
grade level from pre-school through junior high for each title listed. 
The classified subject arrangement makes it easy to identify and 
compare specific books, Subject, author, title index. $2.25 


A 


titles 


Guides to Newer Educational Media, 2d ed 


A comprehensive, annotated guide to the catalogs, lists, professional 
organizations, and specialized periodicals which systematically pro- 
vide information on films, filmstrips, kinescopes, phonodiscs, paono- 
tapes, programmed instruction materials, slides, transparencies: and 
videotapes. Also includes some useful out-of-print guides. This re~ision 
of the authors’ 1961 edition covers guides from January, 1957 thoough 


April 1, 1967. Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. 


Lasting Books 1944-1964 


A reading list selected from the twenty-one annual selections of new 
adult books highly recommended to the general reader—the familiar 
Notable Books and their predecessor, Outstanding Books. All titles 
from the original lists were carefully reconsidered to choose these still 
the most notable. Brief annotations and the 16-page leaflet format 
make it a good distribution piece which fits a number ten envelope. 
Adult Services Division, A.L.A. 


50 copies $4.00 100—$7.00 250—$15.00 500-—$25.00 


31.50 


Order 
from your jobber 
or direct 


Publishing Department 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 60611 


Standards for Library Services 
for the Blind and Visually Handicapped 


Presents the officially adopted principles and standards for librar- ser- 
vices to those whose vision is impaired to the extent that they are usable 
to use printed materials prepared for normally-sighted persons. Covers 
federal, state, regional, community, and school libraries as wll as 
other agencies. Both quantitative and qualitative standards are ziven 
for personnel, equipment, facilities and types of materials for service 
at different levels, Based on the standards proposed by the Comrittee 
on Standards for Library Service of the Commission on Standard. and 
Accreditation of Services to the Blind. Printed in large type fo- the 
visually handicapped. Library Administration Division, A.L.A. 31.75 
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STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





You can DO more with 
STA G K Í N N OVATO RS AETNASTAK because. Aetna 
has DONE more to-AETNASTAK! 


ONLY AETNASTAK, so far, has all welded ‘‘Uni-Frames”’ to eliminate sway braces 
and ‘'to provide a non-sway characteristic unequaled by any mechanical 
fastening device.” STANDARD. 


ONLY AETNASTAK, so far, has eliminated ‘‘starters’’ and "adders" by making 
all units identical, so you can rearrange at will—as you inevitably will. 
STANDARD 


ONLY AETNASTAK, so far, car be rearranged from starters to adders, from add- 
ers to starters, from dosble faced to single faced—without the purchase 
of ANY additional parts or pieces. STANDARD. 


DNLY AETNASTAK, so far, gives a fourth bend on the fronts and backs of all 
adjustable shelves, for extra strength and to eliminate the sharp edge on 


other shelves. STANDARD. 


AETNASTAK JS TRUE BRACKET STACK. BUT IT DOES MORE. 





AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AN AFFILIATE OF HIGHWAY TRAILER INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: 300 Peacock Street, P.O. Box 88, Pottsville, Pa. 17901 


You may phone 717-622-4600 or write for prompt attention 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


PRESIDENT TO SIGN 1968 
HEW APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


A compromise version of the Labor-HEW 
Appropriations Act (H.R. 10196) was expected 
to be signed into law by the President on Nov. 
8. The conflicting items in the House and Senate 
versions of this major money bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, were finally resolved 
after a three-month stalemate with the following 
amounts allotted for library-related programs: 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Title J-—-Educationally Deprived Children, 
$1,191,000,000. 

Title TI—School Library Resources, Text- 
books, and Other Instructional Materials, 
$104,457,000. 

Title II—Supplementary Education Centers, 
$208,750,000. 

Title V-——Strengthening State Education De- 
partments, $29,750,000. 

Library Services and Construction 
$68,000,000 

Title J—Public Library Services, $35,000,000. 

Title I[—Public Library Construction, 
$27,185,000. ; 

Title [[J--Interlibrary Cooperation, $2,375,000. 

Title IV-A—State Institutional Library Ser- 
vices, $2,120,000. 

Title [Y-B—Library Services to the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, $1,320,000. 

National Defense Education Act 

Title [1]—Instructional Assistance, $79,200,000. 
Higher Education Act, $41,800,000 

Title [[—College Library Assistance and Li- 
brary Training and Research, Part A—College 
Library Resources, $25,000,000; Part B—Li- 
brary Training, including institutes, $8,250,000, 
Research, $3,550,000; Part C—LC Acquisition 
and Cataloging, $5,000,000. 

Higher Education Facilities Act, construction 
of academic facilities including libraries 

Title J-—-Undergraduate, $400,000,000. 

Title Il—Graduate, $50,000,000. 


Act, 


Title IJ]—Loans, participation sales. 
Medical Library Assistance Act, $12,050.00 

Construction, $5,250,000; Training, $1,004,000; 
Special Scientific Projects, $100,000; Re-earch 
and Development, $1,400,000; Resources, $2,500,- 
000; Regional Medical Libraries, $1,504,000; 
Publications, $300,000. 

Copies of the act are not available fœ sev- 
eral days after President Johnson signs it, so 
the preceding figures, extracted from the vari- 
ous reports on the bill, should be verified. Re- 
quests for the law should be addressed -o the 
House or Senate Document Room, U.S. Capitol. 

Although the law may designate szecific 
amounts for programs, it would be more zealis- 
tic and prudent to plan now to expend nc more 
than 90-95 per cent of any sums allocat:d un- 
til the administration’s domestic spending pol- 
icy has been made known. At this point. there 
is still a strong possibility that a resttictive 
rider ordering spending cuts will be at-ached 
to the continuing resolution (H.J. Res. 888) 
still unresolved by House-Senate conferees. 

Another possibility is that the Bureau of the 
Budget may impound some funds. As it is, an 
across-the-board curtailment of big-moner proj- 
ects has been ordered and stress has been 
placed on curbing new construction aud re- 
search activities. 


LSCA AMENDMENTS OK’D BY SENATE 


H.R. 13048, the House-passed version of the 
Library Services and Construction Act Amend- 
ments, was approved by a voice vote in the 
Senate and cleared for the President’s signa- 
ture Nov. 6. 

The bill, in addition to making several purely 
technical changes in the act, is inten-ed to 
carry out the Congressional intent that Titles 
HI and IV be 100 per cent federally “unded 
during the first year of the operation (fiscal 
1968) and to give necessary flexibility in the 
administration of the Title II construction pro- 
gram by permitting the acquisition of existing 
buildings to be used as public libraries. 


POSTAL RATE “MARKUP” UNDERWAY IN SNATE 


The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has begun its closed, execute ses- 
sions to consider possible amendments to the 
House-passed bill to increase postal rates and 
federal employe2 salaries (H.R. 7977) 

Edmon Low, chairman of ALA’s Leg=slation 
Committee and professor of library science, 
University of Michigan, appeared befcre the 
Senate committee on behalf of the Asscciation 
Oct. 25 and was highly complimented “or his 
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inzormative presentation. Despite the sympa- 
thetic reception accorded ALA’s witness, there 
is no assurance that the Senate committee will 
vote to zut back the excessive postal rate in- 
crease approved by the House (8 cents for the 
first twa pounds and 3 cents for each addi 
tional peund). 

-o the course of testifying, Mr. Low said 
thet the American Library Association opposes 
the undie postal rate increases proposed in 
this bill for library and educational materials 
because they would seriously impede libraries, 
mest of which operate from tax funds in their 
service te citizens. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On Nov. 6, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee reported an amended ver- 
sion of H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1967, pessed by 
the House May 25 (S. Rept. 726). 

In adcition to amending the different titles 
in varyirg aspects, the committee recommends 
a general three-year extension of the act. They 
wold atthorize the following amounts for Title 
II—Scho>z] Library Resources, Textbooks, anc 
Other Instructional Materials: $175 million for 


ONE SOURCE FOR OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


Eliminate the paper 
work, red tape and 
multiple detais of 
dealing with kun- 
dreds of individual 
publishers. Save 
time, money and 
costly handling 
charges when you 
order all your li- 





brary books from 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
You get prompt de- 
livery plus gerer- 
ous discounts! 


SECM Clurg E Co 


SINCE 1844. 


the nation’s only COMPLETE book service 
2121 Landmeler Rd., Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Sarl J. Leibel, Inc, 1236 South Hatcher Avenue 
La Puente, California 91745 
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fiscal 1969; $200 million for fiscal 1970; and 
$225 million for fiscal 1971. The House bill 
extends for one year only (fiscal 1969) the 
present authorization of $150 million. It was 
expected that the bill would be brought to the 
Senate floor for a vote the week of Nov. 16. A 
conference to resolve the differences between 
House and Senate bills will follow. 


PRESIDENT TO APPOINT 
OBSCENITY COMMISSION 
P.L. 90-100, signed into law Oct. 3, author- 
izes the President to establish an 18-man Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography. The 
purpose of the commission is to conduct a 
thorough study of the effect of obscenity and 
pornography upon the public and its relation- 
ship to antisocial behavior. Subsequently, a 
report of its findings must be submitted to the 
President and the Congress no later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1970, and then the panel is to he dis- 
solved within ten days. 
In addition to the study, the commission is 
required: 


with the aid of leading constitutional law authori- 
ties, to analyze the laws pertaining to the contro] 
of obscenity and pornography; and to evaluate and 
recommend definitions of obscenity and pornog- 
raphy; 

to ascertain the methods employed in the dis- 
tribution of obscene and pornographic materials 
and to explore the nature and volume of traffic in 
such materials; 

to recommend such legislative, administrative, or 
other advisable and appropriate action as the Com- 
mission deems necessary to regulate effectively the 
flow of such trafic, without in any way interfering 
with constitutional rights. 


The members of the commission are to be ap- 
pointed by the President and include persons 
having expert knowledge in the fields of ob- 
scenity and antisocial behavior, including, but 


Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries-—-big and small-—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE-— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 112, Chicago 40 
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not limited to, psychiatrists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, criminologists, jurists, lawyers, and 
others from organizations and professions who 
have special and practical competence or ex- 
perience with respect to obscenity laws and 
their application to juveniles. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC DUPLICATING TWO MACHINE-READABLE 
CATALOGING FILES 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has 
granted the Library of Congress $2000 to estab- 
lish a fund to produce duplicate copies of two of 
its readable files of cataloging information for 
sale and distribution to other libraries. 

The first file now being made available is a 
1200-foot sample magnetic tape containing cata- 
loging records from the Library’s MARC (Ma- 
chine-Readable Cataloging) format. MARC rec- 
ords were developed during a pilot project to 
test the feasibility and desirability of dis- 
tributing cataloging data in machine-readable 
form. Since November 1966, magnetic tapes con- 
taining MARC records for current English-lan- 
guage monographs have been distributed weekly 
to the sixteen libraries participating in the pilot 
project. In order to satisfy the desire of nonpar- 
ticipating libraries to experiment with machine- 
readable cataloging, the sample tape containing 
approximately 4000 records has now been pre- 
` pared. 

Three limitations of this tape should be noted. 
First, it contains records for English-language 
monographs only. Second, the records are in the 
original MARC I format, and a new format 
(called MARC II) is now being developed. Fi- 
nally, the tape is designed only for testing, 
training, and experimentation; no provision has 





NEW SETS OF LITERART PRINTS 


WwW” x 17” Black and White 
Hilvstrations of great works of literature suitable for display in 
classroom and library, 
Reliable 


Authentic 
To be published in Fall 1967: 
SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE THEATER 


Unique 


SOPHOCLES’ OEDIPUS REX 
ARISTOPHANES’ WASPS 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE 


(See catalog for full information 
on prices, #¢ plates per set) 


Many other sots available. For the fully illustrated catalog, 


ne i YORKE STUDIO 


62 Kramer St. Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 


been made for updating it. 

The second file to be made available c-nsists 
of a set of three magnetic tapes (2404 feet 
each) used to print (by photocompositior) the 
seventh edition of the Subject Headings Used in 
the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library o_ Con- 
gress. These tapes contain typographical codes 
and other symbols used for the final compesition 
of page copy as well as the headings and cross- 
references themselves. In order to make these 
tapes more usable, the Library’s Information 
Systems Office has undertaken a project zo re- 
move all such symbols and to reformat the-tapes 
for easier usage. The edited and reformated 
tapes produced by this project are expeced to 
be available this fall or winter. In the mea=time, 
the unedited tapes are being made availaəle to 
those libraries wishing to experiment wifi the 
file. 

The grant of $2000 from the Council wll be 
used to establish a revolving fund, th ough 
which the Library will duplicate these twa ma- 
chine-readable cataloging records and instruc- 
tions in order to produce copies for sale. 

The price of a copy of the MARC test tade, in 
either 7-level or 9-level (i.e., 7- or 9-track for- 
mat and with twenty pages of related doccmen- 
tation, is $60. The price of the set of three =apes 


MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


Please keep ALA informed when you change 


your address, your name or your position. 


If you cannot locate your current membersk-p 
card or seem to have missed issues of yoar 


membership publications, please notify AL.. 


Remember, it takes several weeks for recors 
changes to become effective. During tks 
period, mail will be sent to your former aml- 


dress, 


For any membership records changes or pro-- 


lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


-295 


FA a pp At a 
Re 


' for the subject Headings, in 7-level format only 
ard wit six pages of documentation, is $200. 

zders should be addressed to the Che, Card 
D:vision Library of Congress, Building 159, 
Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 
Paymen. in advance must accompany each 
onder; the cost of the tapes cannot be charged 
to Card Division deposit accounts. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to the 
Library of Congress. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON NEW TECHNOLOGICAL 
USES OF COPYRIGHTED WORKS 


On Oct. 12, the Senate passed $.2276, a bill 
waich establishes in the Library of Congress a 
Nationa. Commission on New Technological 
Uses of Copyrighted Works, of which the Li- 
bzarian of Congress is to be chairman. 

The purpose of the commission is te study 
and compile data on the reproduction and use of 
copyrighted works of authorship 1) in automatic 
systems capable of storing, processing, retriey- 
irg, anc transferring information and 2) by var- 
icus forms of machine reproduction. The bill ci- 
rects the commission to make recommsrdations 
tc the President and the Congress concerning 
such changes in copyright law or procecures as 
may be necessary to assure access to copy- 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


‘Whatever funds you’re using tc buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
Ycu'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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righted works and to provide recognition of the 
rights of copyright owners. 

The commission is to have 23 members com- 
posed of (in addition to the Librarian of Con- 
gress as chairman) two members of the Senate, 
two members of the House of Representatives, 
seven members selected from authors and other 
copyright owners, seven members selected from 
users of copyrighted works, and four nongovern- 
mental members selected from the general pub- 
lic. 

The bill specifies that the commission is to 
prepare a final report, to be submitted within 
three years after the effective date of the bill, 
which shall include its recommendations to- 
gether with proposals for legislation and admin- 
istrative action necessary to implement its rec- 
ommendations. eee 


ALA AWARDS 


The following awards were omitted from the 
listing in the November ALA Bulletin: 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 


A citation given to a librarian by the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries in recogni- 
tion of exceptional service in the various fields 
included in AHIL. Established 1957. 

Deadline for suggesting candidates was Octo- 
ber 15, 1967. 

KATHERINE I. DUFFEY, Legler Regional Branch, 
Chicago P.L., 115 S. Pulaski (1969), chairman; 
DOROTHY FLEAK (1968); MRS. JEAN FROHLICH 
(1968); RAY L. TRAUTMAN (1969). AHIL staff 
liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 


A citation to be given at the annual conference 
of the ALA to a person who has made a distin- 
guished contribution to reference librarianship. 
This contribution may take the form of an imag- 
inative and constructive program in a particular 
library; the writing of a significant book or 
atticles in the reference field; creative and in- 
spirational teaching of reference service; or other 
noteworthy activities which stimulate reference 
librarians to more distinguished performance. 
Send nominations to the chairman by March 15, 
1968. 

A. KATHRYN OLLER, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute, 32d and Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 19104 (1968), chairman; Mrs. 
CURTICE G. MYERS (1968) ; HELEN smITH (1968) ; 
LOUIS SHORES (1968); others to be appointed. 
RSD staff liaison, EDWARD G. STRABLE. 
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E. M. Hale and Company has brought 
to the schools of the land the best 
possible selection of children’s litera- 
ture originally produced by a galaxy 
of leading publishers — in the form of 
our beautiful, durable, and extremely 
economical CADMUS editions. CAD- 
MUS BOOKS cover a wide variety of 
subject areas and grade levels and 
consist of titles which have already 
been widely read, tested, used, and 
approved. 





Simultaneously and in cooperation with 
enterprising publishers — Hale is initi- | 
ating a program of bringing you NEW 
books by highly-qualified and well- 
known authors and illustrators. The 
same care has gone ‘nto the selection 
of these books as goes into the selec- 
tion of Cadmus Books. The same 
beautiful and sturdy bindings are 
provided et the lowest possible prices 
consistent with quality content and 
workmanship. 


HALE HOUSE 





EM. Lale and Comp 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 


blaho 
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BREAKDOWN OF MEMBERSHIP VOTE ON LOCATION 


OF ALA HEADQUARTERS 


As reported in the November ALA Bulietin, ALA members voted to set aside Council’s action at 
San Francisco and to keep ALA headquarters in Chicago. Totals were 9781 for Chicago and 6997 


for moving to Washington. Following is a breakdown by state: 


State 


Foreign & Others 


Alabema 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Calijornia 
Colarado 
Conracticut 
Deleware 


Distzict of Columbia & Maryland 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Tlino:s 
Indiana 
Towe 
Kanzes 
Kentucky 
LouB-ana 
Maine 
Massechusetts 
Michigan 
Minresola 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Monna 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
Norta Carocina 
Norta Daketa 
‘Ohio 
Dklaazma 
ijregon 
Penrsylvanka 
Rhoce Island 
South Carolina 
Soutk Dakota 
““ennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Wirginia 
Yaskington. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoning 
Canala 


Totals 


1298 


Number of 
Ballots Mailed 


1009 
280 
49 
341 


Number of Votes to 


Number of Votes 


Set Aside Council Action to Sustain 
37 62 
69 40 
10 12 

130 59 
T 28 
718 652 
155 62 
122 162 
22 33 
256 521 
211 164 
150 119 
43 53 
40 15 
1312 166 
433 93 
250 45 
156 69 
100 76 
217 87 
17 37 
239 277 
593 202 
259 97 
47 34 
239 111 
32 17 
103 35 
25 18 
25 39 
242 337 
63 33 
685 1105 
109 136 
4A, 9 
463 263 
105 54 
151 12 
407 538 
d 43 
46 69 
35 22 
110 80 
272 195 
43 22 
17 23 
137 210 
194 145 
35 28 
338 93 
35 7 
120 126 
9,781 6,997 
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Standard Biographizs of Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Others Being Republished in Gale’s 


LIBRARY OF LIVES AND LETTERS 


The Library of Lives and Letters is a new Gale series of reissued biographical works, 
now including twenty-four individual biographies of renowned men and women of 
letters — twelve American and zwelve Bcitish. 


The selection of titles is based on work by distinguished American and British bibli- 
ographers whose first consideratior. in evaluating a work is whether (even though out 
of print for many years) it is ac important biographical source for students, historians, 
researchers, authors, and generai readers: Other criteria include the need for material 
on the subject and the present-day appeal of the work under consideration. A descriptive 
illustrated brochure will be sent apon request. 


AMERICAN WRITERS 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Thomas R. Louns- 
bury. 1882. 306 pages. CITED IN: Shaw, Lamont, Harvard 
Cuide, and ALA. $7.80 
EICHARD HENRY DANA. By Charles Frarcis Adams. 
F890. Two volumes. 378, 436 pages. CITED IM: Harvard 
Guide, Lamont, Shaw, and Magill. $15.60 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 1884, 441 pages. CITED IN: Magill, ALA. $7.80 
>HILIP FRENEAU, The Poet of che Revolution: 
A History of His Life and Times. Edizec by Helen 
<earny Vreeland, great-granddaughter of the poet. 1901. 
285 pages. Illustrated. CITED IN: Magill. $7.80 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. By Samuel! Gris- 


wold Goodrich. 1856. Two volumes Illustratec, CITED IN: 
Harvard Guide. $15.60 


THE LIFE OF BRET HARTE, with Some Account 


| of the California Pioneers. By Henry Childs Merwin. 


1911. 362 pages. Illustrated. crrep IN: Larront, Magill, 
aand Shaw. £7.80 


BRITISH 


| EARLY. REMINISCENCES 1834-1864. By Sabine 


Baring-Gould. 1923. 350 pages. Illustrated. $7.80 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES 1864-1394. By Sabine 
Baring-Gould, 1925. 291 pages. Ilustrated, $7.80 


LIFE, WRITINGS & CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE BORROW. By William Ireland Knapp. 1889. 
Two volumes, CITED IN: Magill, ALA. $15.60 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CAREOLL. 


| By Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. 1898. 448 pages. Illus- 


trated. CITED IN: ALA. $7.80 


| COLERIDGE. By Henry Duff Traill. 1962. 199 pages. 


CITED IN: Lamont. $7.80 


DRYDEN. By George Edward Saints>ucy. 1902. 192 
pages. CITED IN: Lamont, Magill, Shaw, enc ALA. $7.80 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By George Edward 
Woodberry. 1902. 302 pages. CITED IN: Dargan, Shaw, 
Lamont, Magill, Harvard Guide, and ALA. 


IRVING. By Pierre Monroe Irving. 1894, Four volumes. 
463, 492, 402, 450 pages. Illustrated. CITED IN: Guide to 
American Biography, Harvard Guide, Magill. $31.20 


$7.80 } 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON į 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By Frank- 


lin Benjamin Sanborn. 1909. Two volumes. 607 pages. 
Illustrated. CITED IN: Harvard Guide and ALA. $15.60 
THE LIFE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. By 
Charles E. Stowe. 1889, 536 pages. Illustrated. CITED IN: 
Harvard Guide, Lamont, Magill, and Shaw. $7.80 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU, Includ- 
ing Many Essays Hitherto Unpublished. By Franklin 
Benjamin Sanborn, 1917. 544 pages. Illustrated. CITED IN: 
Shaw, Lamont, and ALA. $7.80 
WALT WHITMAN, By George Rice Carpenter. 1909. 
175 pages. CITED IN: Lamont, Magill, and Shaw. $7.80 


WRITERS 


WALTER PATER. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
1906, 226 pages. CITED IN: Magill, Shaw, ALA. $7.80 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. By Henry Austin Dobson. 
1902. 214 pages. CITED IN: Magill, ALA. $7.88 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By John Addington Symonds. 
1902. 186 pages. CITED IN: Magill, Shaw. $7.80 
SPENSER, By Richard William Church. 1902. 180 
pages. CITED IN: Lamont, Shaw, and ALA. $7.80 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 
By Frederick William Maitland. 1906. 510 pages. Ilus- 
trated. $7.80 


SWIFT. By Leslie Stephen. 1882. 209 pages. CITED IN: 
Lamont and Shaw. $7.80 


THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. 1902. 206 pages. 
CITED IN: Lamont, Shaw, and ALA. $7.80 


ALL TITLES AVAILABLE ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 


DISCOUNT 5% WHEN ORDERING A COMPLETE SERIES PLUS 5% FOR ORDERS ACCOMPANIED 
BY PAYMENT 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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The 


Community 


Library 


its search 


for a 


vital purpose 


by William R. Monat 


The community library, particularly the 
medium-sized city, at times seems tc be strug- 
gling with a “crisis of identity.” Deeply root- 
ed in the American reform spirit, the cammu- 
nity library as a “public” agency was, iz Phil- 
ip H. Ennis’ words, “part of a loesel- con- 
nected series of social movement: renging 
from the struggle for women’s rights tə vote 
and enter the work force io a general refor- 
mist and evangelical belief in education and 
uplift.” The library during the early nine- 
teenth century had been an institutim c eated 
by and serving the 2ducated and cultarally 
engaged strata of the community. With tidal 
waves of immigration, however, tke library 
emerged by the twentieth century as a \hicle 
for equalizing educational opporturities and 
assimilating the European immigraat. Tradi- 
tionally, then, the community likrar- has 
served as a “reservcir of culture—a store- 
house of significant books,” to tse Gans’ 
phrase, and as a very practical ecucacional 
institution.? Whether serving purposes cf cul- 
tural uplift or adult education, the lirary 
possessed a fairly distinct clientele end zould 
direct its resources accordingly. And, as it 
moved away from being essentially = creature 
of private philanthropy to a “public” irstitu- 
tion with communitywide objectives. the 
library broadened its mission to tha: of serv- 
ing the entire community. 

The earlier Bernard Berelson amd Angus 
Campbell—Charles E. Metzner studies of lisrary 
use by the consumers of library services, what 
Mr. Berelson termed “the library’s public,” 
demonstrated that despite its commtnitr wide 
rhetoric, the public library was still caring 
to a considerably more restricted cliertele.* 
Previous examinations of library gorerreance, 
most recently that undertaken in the Pacific 
Northwest by Morton Kroll and his ssociates 
and earlier by Oliver Garceau, raised some 
questions about the extent and intensi-y of 
support for the library within the commuaity.* 
The library profession has not been compla- 
cent to the implications of these stucies. The 
Public Library Association has tried -o fine 
realistic and measurable standards foz lifrary 
services; state and local libraries hav= scught 
to provide operating programs based on -imi- 
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larly corcrete and attainable goals. Some states, 
Pennsylvania among them, have launched 
programs of financial assistance resting on 
a statew.de system concept for library services. 
And a Furst of federally financed demonstra- 
ticn anc pilot projects and library-related re- 
search Fas, it almost seems at times, been di- 
rected az the discovery of a new vital purpose 
fo- the public library. 

It was out of this conceptual agitation, in 
part, that the Pennsylvania State Library in 
January 1965 contracted with the Insticute cf 
Public Administration at the Pennsylvania 
State University to examine the impact cf 
lib-ary services in five medium-sized Pennsyl- 
venia Cities. More specifically, the research 
was des.gned to: 

l. determine who uses library services, 
with wkat frequency, and for what purposes; 

2. determine the attitudes of library users 
and nonusers toward the public library; 

3. determine the degree and type of finan- 
cial assistance received by the library and the 
altitudes of concerned individuals within the 
community about these financial arrange- 
ments; 

4, determine, in a general sense, 1cw well 
the library meets the needs of its users and 
the community it purports to serve; and 

5. determine where the public library fits 
into th2 overall pattern of governmental ser- 
vices within each of the five cities studied. 

Relevant information was obtaired in a 
nomber of ways. Appropriate data were col- 
lected Irom documents, reports, and records. 
Intervizws were conducted with library staff, 
brary board members, and selected commu- 
rity leaders. A detailed questionnaire de- 
signed to probe library user habits and atti- 


e Mr. Monat, pro- 
fessor of political 
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tudes was sent out to a sample of over 3500 
library cardholders in the five cities included 
in the study. And finally, in one of the areas 
served by a community library which also 
functioned as a county library, a countywide 
survey was conducted in which a scientifically 
selected sample of county householders was 
interviewed by trained research personnel. 
This article is a summary of the major 
findings of the study and the conclusions and 
implications that we felt those findings sug- 
gested, Although the research staff was not 
professional librarians, its members were fa- 
miliar with the community library as a ser- 
vice agency.” Those conducting the study were 
professionally trained social scientists who 
were particularly knowledgeable about com- 
munity systems and public administration. 


Community and institutional environment 
for library services 


The five libraries selected for examination 
exhibited different institutional character- 
istics. They were governed and financed 
differently, and they had developed along 
somewhat different lines. All five, however, 
were district library centers within the Penn- 
sylvania plan for statewide integrated library 
services. Since the district center is pivotal in 
the developmental plans for improved library 
services within the state, it was felt that an 
examination of the problems, clientele, and 
agency-community relationships for these 
libraries would be of particular value. District 
centers were initially designated, in large 
part, because they were libraries providing a 
high level of service in relationship to other 
libraries within the area they served; they 
possessed generally adequate physical facili- 
ties and were supported by a community 
which evidenced a local willingness to finance 
an adequate library program. 

Apart from the common characteristic of 
district center designation, however, the five 
libraries differed significantly from one an- 
other. Two of them were operated by the local 
board of education; two were private corpo- 
rations which had increasingly come to rely 
upon public funding from the municipal and 
county governments and the local school sys- 
tem; and one was an old style “association 
library” which also had to turn to public 
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funds. Three of the libraries, including one 
run by the local school board, also served as 
county libraries. Four of the libraries were 
established around the turn of the century. 
The fifth became “public” in 1927 when the 
local board of education assumed responsibil- 
ity for fmancing and managing The Mechan- 
ices Library, which had been operated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad since 1860. 

Markedly different patterns of agency-com- 
munity linkages prevailed among the five 
libraries examined. These ranged from one 
library which had been largely locked within 
the local school system to another which had 
attempted, with some success, to reach out 
into its community seeking support and fash- 
ioning services that would merit the plaudits 
of the Public Library Association. While 
funding arrangements varied among the five 
libraries, there seemed to be little evidence 
that any one method for financing library ser- 
vices produced dramatically superior results. 
One of the libraries received all of its local 
funding from the board of education; the 
other school-supported library also served as 
a county library and received some funds 
from the county commissioners, although 
most of its local money came from the school 
board. The three other libraries possessed a 
mixed local funding structure consisting of 
city, county, school, and endowment funds. 
Public fund-raising efforts were undertaken in 
only one community, and this was for the 
most underdeveloped and financially under- 
nourished of the five libraries. 

The five cities ranged in population from 
slightly over 21,000 to nearly 140,000 and 
were geographically distributed throughout 
the state.© Although there were significant 
differences among the five cities in terms of 
economic and industrial base, growth and de- 
cline patterns, ethnic and religious composi- 
tion of population, and, as has been noted, 
arrangements for the support of library ser- 
vices, there were also a number of common 
characteristics. These are old cities, the oldest 
dating from pre-Revolutionary times and the 
“youngest” from the early nineteenth century. 
Efforts at physical renewal of the cities have 
been sporadic, and in only two had urban re- 
newal made any dent. Their populations 
tended to be older than the state median. 
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Their residents had slightly less formal educa- 
tion than was true of the state’s population 
generally. Three of the cities possessed a via- 
ble industrial base, and the other.two were 
almost classic cases of depressed communities. 
Municipal government and the public sector 
generally in all five cities were inclined to 
caretaker and housekeeping responsibilities 
rather than vigorous community development 
leadership. The traditions of private initiative 
were compelling, and binding decisions with 
respect to community matters were most like- 
ly to be made by community influentials, 
rather than by governmental or political lead- 
ers. The political climate in three of the five 
cities reflected a pervasive and traditional 
conservatism. But there didn’t appear to be 
any discernible association between the polit- 
ical temperament of the five communities and 
their willingness to support library services. 


Who governs the community library? 


Regardless of the institutional arrange- 
ments for the support and provision of 
library services, and these varied among the 
five cities, the governance of the public 
library tended to be quite similar. Library 
boards, composed in large part of civic nota- 
bles or those on the fringes of the leadership 
core of the city, limited themselves to overall 
policy-making and administrative oversight 
responsibilities. There was a dominant figure 
on each board; for the libraries run by the 
local board of education, the superintendent 
of schools, who served on the library board 
ex officio, appeared to exercise greatest 
influence, and for the other libraries, the 
library board president played a comparable 
role. The administrators in the two libraries 
run by the local board of education relied 
largely on the school system’s administrative 
staff for budgetary, fiscal, legal, and manage- 
ment assistance. These functional responsibil- 
ities in the other three independent libraries 
were assumed by individual board members. 
Board membership for these libraries, there- 
fore, tended to be functional as well as sym- 
bolic. Members were selected both for their 
prestige and the possible professional’ con- 
tributions they might be able to make to 
library operations. 

The two board of education libraries 
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seemed somewhat less community-oriented, 
less likely to seek out broadly based commu- 
nity suport, less inclined to fashion new or 
additional services going beyond thcse tradi- 
tionally contained within the general missicn 
D? managing a book and reference collection. 
The control relationship implicit wher. all or 
naarly all of the library’s local funds are pro- 
v.ded from one source, the board of educa- 
thon, might seem to explain the absence of a 
more v.gorous attempt to develop new or spe- 
cialized services for the community. But on 
c_oser examination, we concluded that it was 
not the funding relationship itself that was 
strategic, but rather the kind of leadership 
provided by both school and library cfficia-s. 
Cne beard of education library remained rel- 
atively passive to the opportunities for a 
broade: community service role because nei- 
ther scnool nor library administrators consid- 
ered this to be a legitimate function for the 
library. In the other case, the superintendent 
af schcols and the chief librarian were begin- 
ring te develop a broadly conceived mission 
cf library service, one component of which 
was a new, well-designed, and strategically 
located library building. In this instance, the 
finding relationship reinforced rather than 
‘nhibited the emergence of vitality in the 
Lbrary program. i 

In general, the five library bosrds took 
tneir responsibilities seriously, both collective- 
ly as boards and individually in terms of 
members. One unambiguous pattern defined 
the relationship between the library board 
end the professional librarians or school zd- 
riinistrators in all five situations—the boards 
relied on the chief librarian for po_icy guid- 
ence end the administration of likrary ser- 
vices. _n the two board of education librarizs, 
the suderintendent of schools, who served ex 
cficio on the library board, occupied a pecu- 
liar pcsition as both a board member and the 
top professional administrator of the mother 
system, Except for a few isolated instances, in 
none cf the libraries did the board either col- 
kectively or as individuals intrude ir admiris- 
trative operations. The level and quality of 
librarv services depended, in the final analysis 


and within the financial constraints present in - 


each situation, on the leadership exerted by 
the ch_ef librarian. 
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The library within the community 

It would be reassuring to report that in 
each of the five cities the public library was 
viewed as a major and indispensable institu- 
tion. Unfortunately, our soundings of commu- 
nity and governmental leaders, including 
library board members, do not warrant this 
happy conclusion. No one openly opposed 
library services; everyone spoke well of the 
community library. However, in many ways 
these sentiments and attitudes referred to the 
public library as an institution—a civic orna- 
ment—and not as a service agency. Very few 
leaders were active library users (although 
their children were) or felt that the library 
occupied a particularly strategic niche among 
the various community public services. Those 
holding positions of governmental responsi- 
bility at the municipal or county levels 
seemed quite emphatic that the library was 
getting about all it could expect from the pub- 
lic treasury. 

Only one public official, a mayor, among 
all those interviewed in the five cities pos- 
sessed a view of the public library which 
would approach that embraced by the Public 
Library Association that “the public library 
should be an integral part of the community 
it serves,” and that “the public library, no 
matter how small, should be an integral part 
of the general local government.” Ironically, 
the library in that community received no 
funds from city hall. Public officials, both 
elective and professional, did not envision the 
community library as a potentially valuable 
resource and were likely to look to various 
professional associations as information re- 
positories. In general, we concluded, the gov- 
ernmental leadership in each of the five cities 
simply did not consider the local library as 
part of the government. Even in the three 
cities where municipal or county governments 
contributed financially to its support, the 
library was not regarded or treated as an 
agency of local government. 

Most library board members, when asked 
to assess the performance of their agency, 
concluded that it was doing a good job in 
meeting community needs. In one sense, their 
assessment probably was accurate. As most 
users and nonusers experienced library ser- 
vices in these five communities, they were get- 
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The public library seeks to serve all members of the community. 


ting, or not getting, about what they expected 
(as shall be noted shortly). One might logi- 
cally conclude, then, that these libraries were 
serving their communities well, or as well as 
their resources permitted. Our one caveat, 
however, is that the library client, and even 
the library trustee, may not be well equipped 
to evaluate the services offered and consumed 
if he lacks standards or measures for rend- 
ering judgment. Not knowing what might or 
could be, one easily slips into concluding that 
whatever is, is good—or bad. 

It is worth noting that the professional li- 
brarian was more likely to admit that his 
library was not fulfilling its potential than 
were board members. In general, however, 
those who governed, and to an extent even 
those who managed, the public library had 


done little to identify a mission far the 
library that went beyond the traditional, al 
beit important, functions of assisting n the 
education of the young and affording some 
recreational resources to a minority =f the 
adult population. 


The library’s public and its 
use of tke rary 
Studies of library use conducted aearly 
twenty years ago revealed at the time that be- 
tween one-fifth and one-fourth of the nation’s 
adults held library cards of one ty»%e or 
another. Our findings suggest that |tbrary 
patronage, as measured by cardhoidinc, had 
not changed appreciably during the last two 
decades. Within the five communities we 
studied, between 20 and 25 per cent ef the 
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adults were registered library users. 

The earlier surveys also concluded that 
library consumers tended to be young, edu- 
cated, middle-income, and middle-class and 
were more likely to be women than men. 
Analysis of our questionnaire and survey re- 
sponses revealed that the composition of the 
library’s public had remained fairly constant 
during the past twenty years, at least as ob- 
served im the five medium-sized cities exam- 
ined in this study. More specifically, we founc 
that: 

è women were more likely to hold library 
cards than were men, but that the frequency 
of library use was higher among male con- 
sumers than among women; 

e library cardholders included a larger 
proportion of high school graduates, people 
who had attended college, and graduates o= 
colleges and professional schools than existed 
within the community as a whole, but that the 
frequency with which cardholders used the 
library was not related to formal education 
(proportionately the most active users among 
cardholders appeared to be those without & 
high school diploma) ; 

® people with family incomes higher than 
the community median were more likely to be 
registered library patrons, but that the fre- 
quency of patronage was not related to in- 
come levels (while the lowest frequercy of 
use was reported among cardholders with in- 
comes of less than $3000, there were propor- 
tionately more active library users within the 
$3000—$7000 bracket than in higher income 
groups) ; 

e library cardholders included a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of business and 
professienal people or persons from bust 
ness and professional families than existed 
within the community generally, but while 
cardholders who were professionals or mem- 
bers of professional families proportionately 
were among the most active users of the 
library, their frequency of use was no higher 
than cardholders who were laborers or from 
working class families (students as a group, 
regardless of family background, used the 
library more frequently than all other 
groups) ; 

è library cardholders and active consumers 
of library services were people whc read 
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widely, owned books themselves, purchased 
paperback books with some regularity, sub- 
scribed to a number of magazines or periodi- 
cals, and read at least one newspaper a day 
and whose preferences and tastes in reading 
tended to be generally unsophisticated and 
not specialized. 

As the conclusions above indicated, we at- 
tempted not only to identify who used the 
library, but also who used it most frequently. 
Two considerations often cited as influencing 
the degree or intensity of public library use 
are distance and competing facilities. Our 
analysis confirmed that the distance a patron 
must travel to use the library was a factor but 
considerations other than distance seemed as 
important in determining the extent of active 
library use. Only when the distance between 
the cardholder’s home and the library went 
beyond ten miles was there any appreciable 
decline in the rate of library use. Housewives 
on shopping trips, students after school, and 
those who worked in the city and fairly near 
the library (which in each case was in or ad- 
jacent to the central business district) obvi- 
ously found distance no barrier to their use of 
the library. 

Considerations of convenience and mobility 
rather than a simple distance factor have un- 
doubtedly been compelling in determining the 
extent of library patronage. Several indica- 
tions of this were suggested by responses to 
the questionnaire. The most active library 
users tended to live within five blocks of the 
library. Those living at least five miles from 
the library were somewhat, but not dramati- 
cally, less frequent library visitors. The criti- 
cism most consistently leveled against the 
library was the absence of adequate patron 
parking space. Only secondarily did library 
users criticize the library building and the 
collection of circulation and the reference 
books. It would appear that the library’s close 
neighbor was likely to drop in for casual and 
frequent browsing purposes and was, as a 
consequence, a very active user. Those travel- 
ing by automobile were probably more moti- 
vated and purposeful in their use of the facili- 
ty; their convenient use would be conditioned 
by accessible parking areas. 

Another consideration appeared to be the 
availability of competing or complementary 
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library services. Only two of the five libraries 
included in the study provided even “inade- 
quate” branch libraries, although most did 
maintain bookmobiles, and the county li- 
braries supported a system of book stations 
in stores throughout the county. Where com- 
peting or complementary library facilities ex- 
isted, whether as branch, school, college, law, 
or business libraries, a majority of the re- 
sponding public library cardholders actively 
used these other services as well. Indeed, the 
very active public library patron was more 
likely to use these other library facilities than 
were the less active clients. Very active 
library users seemed to be avid consumers of 
services offered by all libraries. There were 
indications, however, that those using other 
library facilities were selective in their pa- 
tronage (housewives relying on branch li- 
braries for fiction and bestsellers and stu- 
dents on school and college libraries for their 
special needs). Distance, therefore, was clear- 
ly a factor in determining library use, but 
considerations of convenience, mobility, and 
the accessibility of other library facilities also 
seemed compelling in molding patronage hab- 
its. 


The public’s view of the public library 

Most clients of the five libraries studied 
were primarily book borrowers (about 60 per 
cent of our questionnaire respondents). The 
circulation function, therefore, emerged as the 
major existing purpose for the community 
library as it had also been in the earlier 
studies of library use. The second major ser- 
vice in terms of consumer behavior was what 
might very loosely be termed a reference and 
information function. About 26 per cent of 
the respondents reported using the local 
library primarily “to find out about particu- 
lar facts or events,” “to have questions an- 
swered,” or simply to read magazines and 
newspapers. 

Consumer attitudes toward library services 
in these five cities, therefore, reflected these 
primary operating activities. They also were 
influenced by certain locational, spatial, and 
program characteristics of each library. Four 
of the five libraries were located in or on the 
periphery of the central business district. 
Only one of these provided anything ap- 


proaching adequate and convenient perking 
space. The fifth library was situated a the 
second floor of an old junior high school 
building in a congested residential arez and 
offered no patron parking facilities. Only one 
of the five libraries was housed in a strecture 
which was fairly new, esthetically ple.sing, 
spatially adequate, and programmatically 
functional. The other four structures weze old 
(one built as a library in the 1890's), over- 
crowded, and spatially unsuited for their 
present purposes, not to mention any addi- 
tional functions a community library might 
conceivably develop. 

Patrons’ expressions of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with their library services, not 
surprisingly, were consistent with these gener- 
al observations. Very high levels of overall 
satisfaction were expressed by clients >f all 
five libraries (75 per cent of all respondznts). 
The two libraries operated by local boazds of 
education received the lowest satisfaction rat- 
ings (58 per cent and 60 per cent) ; botk were 
poorly housed and inconveniently lozated. 
The primary sources of dissatisfactioa for 
these two libraries quite expectedly were<inad- 
equate physical and parking facilities For 
that matter, improved parking accommoda- 
tions appeared most cften as the most impor- 
tant change clients recommended for >etter 
library services in four of the five citi-s. In 
the fifth (housed in a junior high school, the 
change recommended most frequently was a 
“new or expanded building.” 

In terms of the library’s program, the 
source of greatest dissatisfaction was tk= ref- 
erence collection. There were signifi-antly 
more suggestions for improved referenc ser- 
vices than for better fiction and noni.ction 
circulation services, although these other 
areas also provoked frequent menticn. 

Somewhat submerged by the consistert and 
high expressions of satisfaction with existing 
services and the most frequently cited areas 
for improvement or expansion in thos» 'ser- 
vices (off-street parking, better housing, more 
adequate reference collection, richer t.ction 
and nonfiction circulation collection) were 
evidences that some consumers detected the 
need for a more selective enrichment. A. more 
effective and meaningful system of branch 
libraries or “out-library services” was occa- 
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sionally suggested. A longer “library day” 
wes urged by others. But overall, the sugges- 
ticns made for a richer library program did 


not constitute a particularly innovative plat- . 


form. Cne general observation also seemed 
werranted. The degree to which consumers 
exoressed satisfaction with a particu-ar li- 
brary’s services seemed to reflect the kind of 
leedershap that the library had enjoyed over 
the years. 


The actual instigator of innovation 


The significance of these satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction indicators lies as much in whal 
thev did not say as in what they did. The 
basas of dissatisfaction and suggestions for 
improvement consistently grew out of the ser- 
vices the libraries were offering at the time. 
We discerned among library customers, 
library board members, and community lead- 
ers little awareness of, or concern over. what 
the librery was not doing and perhaps should 
be doing. Only during interviews with librarv 
administrators and the most deeply committed 
ani kncwledgeable board members, did we 
encounter any proposals or ideas concerning 
an enlarged agenda of new and untried 
library services. Only among the professionals 
did we cetect any uneasiness over the failures 
of the library or any intimation that there 
was an unmapped terrain for library services 
within these communities. Students of com- 
munity and administrative systems would not 
at all be surprised by this situation. In practi- 
caly evəry area of public policy, the most 





Complete Text 


Tne study on which this article is 
based, The Public Library and Its 
Cor-munity: A Study of the Impact 
of Library Services in Five Pennsyl- 
vanea Cities, by William R. Monet, 
Lawrence K. Pettit, and Philip M. 
Clark, is available either through the 
Penasylvania State Library or the 
Inst.tute of Public Administration. 
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prolific and consistent sources of innovation 
are the professional administrator, the spe- 
cialist, and the deeply committed and in- 
volved layman. The consumer is the agent 
least likely to initiate change. 

We must conclude on the basis of question- 
naire and survey responses that library cus- 
tomers either do not know or are unconcerned 
about the ways in which their library is 
financed and managed. While it may have 
been ill-informed or uninformed, the library’s 
public was faithful and constant. A significant 
number of our respondents felt that their 
library was not adequately financed and that 
it needed and deserved greater support. 
Among cardholders, at least, nearly all either 
indicated that the library should get more 
local financial support or reported that they 
did not know enough about library financing 
to express an opinion (combined total consti- 
tuted 86 per cent of all respondents). Of par- 
ticular interest were the responses of those not 
holding library cards who were interviewed 
during the countywide survey. A majority of 
these—-56 per cent—either indicated they fa- 
vored increased local tax support of the 
library or did not know if local support 
should be raised. One can conclude that while 
there was, as expected, resistance expressed to 
increasing local public expenditures for 
library services, there was also a. large body 
of users as well as nonusers who either fa- 
vored greater financial support or who did 
not openly oppose such an effort. 

Of some interest was the priority that 
library consumers attached to increased finan- 
cial support for library services. The financial 
needs of the library and of the public schools 
ranked higher than all other local public ser- 
vices, with schools receiving greater support 
in three and the library in two of the cities. 
As library consumers, of course, our respon- 
dents constituted a prejudiced jury. 


Conclusions and implications 

What can we report that might be of value 
to library boards and administrators? Al- 
though the research team was not composed 
of library professionals, we feel that the data 
collected and analyzed have potential sig- 
nificance to those concerned professionally 
with library services. Very briefly summa- 
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rized, our overall “findings” were: 

l. The size and composition of the li- 
brary’s active public—those who regularly 
consume its services—have not changed much 
either quantitatively or qualitatively since it 
was described nearly twenty years ago. At 
least as far as our five medium-sized cities 
were concerned, the library’s public seems to 
include the most literate, well-to-do, and 
influential strata of the community as well as 
significant numbers of the not-so-influential. 

2. This consuming public is generally well 
pleased with the services the library now pro- 
vides. It also exhibits a deep commitment to 
the role of the public library within the com- 
munity and tends to endow it with a higher 
priority in terms of increasing financial and 
other support than it gives to other local pub- 
lic services, with the exception of education. 

3. There does not appear to be an articu- 
late, organized, or even identifiable source of 
opposition to library services. Even when peo- 
ple don’t use the library regularly, they tend to 
view it with respect and pride. The mantle of 
“civic ornament” is, after all, infinitely pref- 
erable and strategically much more functional 
than the image of a “necessary evil” or a 
public nuisance. This generalized favorable 
bias toward the library gives library partisans 
a decided advantage in their efforts to mobi- 
lize support. 

4, While the library does not yet appear to 
be regarded as a part of the local public ser- 
vice system, even when it is operated by the 
local board of education or receives its major 
funding from local governments, neither does 
there appear to be any frozen public attitude 
or rigid institutional barrier obstructing a 
movement in that direction. Indeed, if any- 
thing, the growing public financial support 
for library services at all levels of govern- 
ment, federal, state, and local, suggests that 
increasingly the public is accepting the 
library as precisely that. 

5. The source of innovation and the driv- 
ing force for change must come from the 
professional librarian. The consumer, or the 
community, will not automatically generate 
an agenda of new and untried services. It 
rests with the professional to know his com- 
munity, to identify and define its needs, and 
to start the process of change through his 





library board and the ranks of those wno sup- 
port the public library role. The ibrary ad- 
ministrator cannot escape this re:porsibility 
if, indeed, it is also his ambition to »srovide 
the variety and quality of library service he 
feels his community needs and cesezves. 

6. The full range of opportunifies for ex- 
panded library services was not coatained 
within the operating programs of any of the 
five libraries we examined. They aad started 
to reach out as district centers and 2xpand 
their areal services, some more ser ousy than 
others. The broad implications of an azeawide 
library system, however, with the cistrct cen- 
ier functioning as the source of spe-ialized 
programs and collections, have argely re- 
mained unexplored. Special programs, such as 
lecture or symposia series, public issu= semi- 
nars, special film and art shows, orzanized 
reading and discussion programs, and ser- 
vices for specialized groups (disadvantaged, 
elderly, etc.) these are some of the iczas for 
expanded library service which do aot aave to 
be restricted to the metropolitan azea institu- 
tion. But they are hardly “innovaiion_]” ser- 
vices; most large libraries sponso- activities 
and events such as these on a regular kasis. 

This, in capsule, is what we fourcl. The 
“findings” suggest many of theiz own im- 
plications. Several implications ate Ess ex- 
plicit. The community the library migle serve, 
for example, should not be confused vith the 
body of present library users. Geograpnically, 
the community of library service mast be- 
come larger; regional library systems will un- 
doubtedly emerge. As information now stored 
in books increasingly is presecvec elec- 
tronically, the “bold” idea of district senters 
will become a quaint and obsolete baindary 
concept. Ideas concerning “service areas” and 
interlibrary cooperation will undergo major 
revision. The point of this discourse i: réally 
quite simple; the community which the 
library purports to serve is constantly chang- 
ing. It is just not sufficient for the library ad- 
ministrator to sit back and wait fer rew de- 
mands to be pressed by his community; he 
must himself be engaged in anticipatixg, for- 
mulating, and perhaps even creatinz those de- 
mands. ; 

There are potential client groups within the 
population which could conceivabl- be better 
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served. The growing population of retirees, 
the undereducated, those afflicted by skill and 
occupatioral obsolescence, and the increasing 
number oi para-professional and technically 


trained workers may have needs the library - 


could possibly satisfy, if those potential re- 
quireraents were identified. A vital pursose 
was ozice served when the library contributed 
to equalizing educational opportunities and 
assimiatirg the immigrant. As we learn more 
about the bublic services’ impoverishment and 
tensions in urban ghettos, we find that the 
earlier vital purpose seems anything but obso- 
lete. 

Finally, the idea of the community library 
as an active information center and not mere- 
ly a repos.tory for books, a center designed to 
serve a broad range of interests and diverse 
local institutions, has seldom been discussed 
much less explored operationally. A great in- 
formacion void exits in most medium-sized 
cities. Public agencies lack readily accessible 
and relevant information. There is no easy 
source of information for local merchants, 
financial institutions, and industries, And 
there is litle done to publicize and exchange 
the irformation that is available within the 
community or region. The local library and 
district center possess the potential and al- 
ready occupy the publicly accepted role that 
would support their development of this kind 
of information system. : 

These are not “way out” suggestions. Tech- 
nology ard demographic change are rushing 
their realization. The extent to which the 
community library can capture these dreams 
and trans-orm them into a vital new purpose 
will deperd on the imagination, training, and 
abilit of the professional library administra- 
tor. Ee must not accept measures of high sat- 
isfact.on with the traditional services his 
agency provides to its present consumers as 
evidence zhat the library has fulfilled its pur- 
pose, or aven that it has begun to define its 
role. 

The likrary administrator, as a profession- 
al, should candidly admit that if the library is 
to fufill its historic mission and develop a 
vital >urpose his leadership will be the indis- 
pensable ingredient. He must be willing to 
enter the maelstrom of community decision- 
makiag and to recognize that he is best 
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equipped by training and purpose to define 
the goals, develop the role, and protect the in- 
terests of the community library. He must 
have the professional self-confidence to do 
more than respond to demands; he must be 
willing to take risks by telling the community 
what his professional judgment tells him that 
the community needs. 
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“Federal Library Legislation, 
Programs, Services” 
Reprints Available 


Reprints of the special section, “Federal 
Library Legislation, Programs, and Ser- 
vices: IT,” published in the October 1967 
ALA Bulletin are now available from ALA 
headquarters. Single copies free upon re- 
quest. Address quantity orders to the 
American Library Association, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 60611: 25 copies, $3.75; 
50, $7.50; 100, $15. If possible, enclose 
payment with order. 
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Evaluating 
library 
furniture ? 


/Start with 
the finish. 


The first thing you'll probably notice about our DONNELL LINE of fine library 
furniture is its fresh new look, created by distinctive design concepts and a functional 
blending of modern materials including wood, steel, aluminum and plastic. 
Then take a close look at the wood finish. Try scratching it with the edge of a 
coin — but be prepared to be amazed! Our exclusive high-adhesion, 
non-crystalline finish is resistant to abrasion, scraping and impact. It is guaranteed 
to add extra years of beauty and low-maintenance life to your library. 

The DONNELL LINE offers a most complete selection including card catalog 
cases, charging desks, shelving, tables, chairs, and service units. Send for your free 


copy of our new 56-page, fully illustrated Catalog D66. 


z STANDARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
270 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 

516-931-3100 








Before you buy check E. e 1. 
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Communicating with 
adolescents is an art in itself. 


That’s why we created the 
Encyclopedia International 


Just as adolescents respond to librarians and teach- 
- ers who understand them...so they respond to the 
encyclopedia designed especially for them...the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL. 

As Dr. David Gottlieb, Professor of Human De- 
velopment at Pennsylvania State University, says: 
**,..no longer children and not yet adults—adoles- 
cents should have reference resources tailored to 
their own interests and designed to meet their 
special needs.” 

Created entirely new in the ’60’s, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL meets these needs. Subject matter is based 
on the J. Harlan Shores Survey of Secondary 
School Reference Needs (University of Illinois). 
Every article, every illustration is there because 
secondary school teachers and students of today 
said it was needed. Language is lively; illustrations 
are modern. And to help adolescents establish goals 
at this critical point in their lives, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL includes the unique Career Guides—52 
major articles of information on specific careers. 

Adolescents feel at homewith the INTERNATIONAL 
... the encyclopedia made just for them. 


... Created new in the 60's 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


GE Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Writing Research Proposals 


by Judith F. Krug: 


A. proposal is an organized plan ol action 
presented to an appropriate body for accep- 
tance Dr rejection. In the present case, “pzo- 
posal” refers to a plan for library-related re- 
sezrch At the American Library Association, 
proposals that will require funding must be 
~exiew2d by appropriate units and approved 
- >v the Executive Board. If approved by the 
Executive Board, the proposal is then submit- 
tei to a funding agency whose interests en- 
ccmpass the area of the proposed research. If 
th= agency accepts the proposal, it provices 
mney to conduct the research. 

Acceptance of a proposal by an agency is 
depencent on several factors: 1) the agency 
mst be interested in the particular type of 
research; 2) the plan must be timely, Sut also 
mast have long-range benefits; 3) the propos- 
al must be written in such a way as to ccn- 
vince the agency of the worth of the research 
project 


A review of technical points 

There are specific points which should be 
included in all research proposals. Tkese are 
listed im detail in the following pages. Before 
the writing begins, however, several technical 
paints should be studied. These will make tre 
accual writing of the proposal easier and 
sh suld help to keep rewriting to a minimum. 

+ ACCURACY Be absolutely sure the facts 
ra correct. Inaccuracies or ambiguities will 
cazch up with you sooner or later, usually at 
the worst possible times. A thorough review 
of the related research will help to avoid inac- 
curate statements. If, after an honest attempt 
to strengthen it, your proposal still has a 
week spot, do not try to hide it with a smoke 
screen of double talk. This will caus2 more 
problems than it will solve. 


« Urs. Krug, formerly research analyst for tae 


ALA Gffice for Research and Development, is 
director of the Office for Intellectual Freedom. 
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© BREVITY Use the minimum number of 
pages to present your case. Make all the im- 
portant points, but don’t bury each one under 
fifty pages of mimeographed paper. As a 
rule of thumb, the essential facts can usually 
be stated in three or four pages. Proposals 
requiring voluminous amounts of paper indi- 
cate that the drafters could not see clearly the 
essentials of their plans, were bogged down in 
details, were muddy in their thinking, or used 
a great deal of verbiage to make up for a 
deficiency of real substance. It is permissible 
to append additional information. Appen- 
dices, however, are expressly for “back-up in- 
formation,” and the proposal must be able to 
stand alone. The funding agency will ask for 
more information if it is needed or desired. 

o CLARITY Be sure that the proposal and 
the need for it are understood. Library prob- 
lems, like most others, can become very com- 
plicated. The main needs, the major provi- 
sions of the proposal, and the benefits of it, 
however, can nearly always be stated simply 
and clearly. Make every word pull its own 
weight. Avoid vague and inexact language. 

o DETAILS Although it is true that the 
proposal must not get bogged down in details, 
it is also true that enough details must be 
presented to convince the funding agency that 
you know what you are doing, why you are 
doing it, and how you are going to get it 
done. Make sure the details are accurate, 
brief, and clear. 

© ENGLISH The English language can be 
a precise and efficient means of communica- 
tion. In writing proposals, it should be used 
in a straightforward manner with a minimum 
of technical jargon. Avoid naive expressions, 
vague phrases, exaggerated statements, and 
cliches. Acronyms and peculiar abbreviations 


should also be avoided. 


An outline of proposal content 
I. Title Page The information listed below 
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comprises the title page of the pro- 
. posal. Nothing precedes this page. Its 
elements will depend on the require- 
ments of the funding agency to which 
the proposal is submitted and on the 
proposal itself. 


A. Project title. 


1. The title should be concise, de- 
scriptive, and as specific as pos- 
sible. A good title contains the 
most important keywords needed 
to index a project, but these 
should not be obscure technical 
terms. 

2. The title should not be more 
than 150 typewriter spaces. 

3. If 150 typewriter spaces limits 
the title, a 3-to-5 word main title 
and a longer subtitle may be 
used. (This seems to be a pref- 
erable method, as the alternate 
way (2) tends to become cum- 
bersome). 

4. Remember-—the title will be the 
first, and in a few cases, the 
only contact others have with 
the research. Because of this, it 
is one of the most important 
parts of the proposal. 

B. Submitted by. The legal name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number of the 
sponsoring agency (the organiza- 
tion seeking support), for example, 
the American Library Association. 

C. Submitted to. The legal name and 
address of the institution from 
which funds are being sought. 

D. Initiated by. The name and address 
of the individual or ALA unit re- 
sponsible for originating the re- 
search. 

E. Principal investigator. If known at 
the time the proposal is written, 
give the name and address of the 
person who will be responsible for 
conducting the research. 

F. Duration of the project. It is pref- 
erable that two dates be shown 
here. The first indicates the desired 
starting date of the research, and 
the second, the projected ending 


date. If, for some reason, actus 
dates cannot be determined, -b: 
total length of time needed for <b. 
project can be shown, e.g., “Tac 
years from starting date.” 


G. Total funds requested. Give one a 


ure, indicating the total amount c 
money being sought. 


II. Problem 
A. This section shows the need for am= 


the justification of the project. It = 
a discussion of the conditions whx 
have brought about the writing d 
the project proposal, e.g., situatia= 
have changed, needs have been rr- 
covered through previous resear Lk. 
a proposed or actual institutiord 
change, a need to discover and;oc 
document certain facts, etc. 


B. The conditions necessitate und- 


taking a study, the development o? 
tangibles (such as equipment), f= 
development of intangibles (such as 
standards), the conduct of a dex 
onstration, or the expansion aac 
further development of an existiag 
institution or project. 


C. This section also indicates the broac 


purpese of the particular projec= 


III. Related Research 
A. The proposed study should be d= 


cussed in relation to previous r= 
search in the area, and an indica. 
tion should be made of how tac 
study will extend the body of knoe 
edge. Point out what is distinctize 
or different about the propos-c 
study as compared with previoas 
and current research. 


B. Summarize briefly the pertinent = 


sults of other investigators, citire 
their publications. Enough ez- 
amples should be included in tle 
text to build a strong case, Bat 
should the list become too long, i- 
may be wise to cite research at 
lesser importance in an appendix. 
All references which have signii- 


cance for the proposed stuc 
should be cited. 


IBLE 


IV. Objectives 


A. Every question to be answered or 
hypothesis to be tested must be 
stated specifically, clearly, and con- 
cisely without jargon. 

B. The broad purposes of the project 
have been stated in the section 2n- 
titled “Problem.” This section 
briefly describes the solution to the 
problem. 


V. Procedure for Executing the Study 


A. This is the single most important 
section of the proposal. It details 
the methods of reaching the objec- 
tives, which will solve or help to 
solve the problem. The appraisal of 
the merit of the proposed research 
by the funding agency wil! depend 
largely upon the adequacy and 
character of this information. 

B. The procedure should be descrided 
clearly, using the following points, 
as applicable: 

1. General method and/er reseerch 
strategy. | 
a. Nature and source of evidence 

(scope of survey). Describe the 
case, sample, ete., on which the 
study is to be based, or will 
use, as in a demonstration. If 
applicable, describe the size of 
the case, sample, etc., and how 
it is to be selected. 

b. Treatments. Define the vari- 
ables, the effects of which „are 
to be evaluated ir order to 
achieve the objectives of the 
research. 

c. Controls. If controls are to be 
used, describe them indicating 
the origin, composition, and 
purpose of each. 

2. Kinds of data to be gathered and 
methods to be used. Describe the 
questionnaires, interview guides, 
tests, and inventories. Describe 
unpublished research instrumsnts, 


if any, in some detail. Ind:cate’ 


relationship of the data to the ob- 
jectives of the research. 

3. Methods of statistical or other 
analysis. Describe analysis planned 
and relationship to the research 
objectives, 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


4. Time schedule. Using the desired 
starting date, designate when each 
part of the research plan should 
begin and how long each part will 
take. 

5. Charts. A flow chart of activities 
or modified Programme Evalu- 
ation and Review Technique 
(PERT) chart correlating time 
and activities may be used. 

6. Use to be made of findings. De- 
scribe plans for publishing the re- 
sults of the project and other ways 
in which the results will be used. 


Personnel 


A. Information about the advisory 
committee, if any, for the project 
should be included in this section. 
The selection and duties of the 
committee should be specified. 

B. If known at the time the proposal 
is written, give the name, title, and 
a brief statement of the research 
experience of the principal investi- 
gator and any other senior profes- 
sional personnel. These should be 
curriculum vitae, which include 
lists of publications. 

Facilities If applicable, indicate briefly 

the special facilities and other advan- 

tages of the institution or agency at 
which the project will be conducted. 

Additional needed facilities should also 

be indicated. 

Budget An estimate of the total cost of 

the project, including a breakdown of 

the estimated costs per year, should -be 
submitted. If there is to be local, as 
well as federal and/or foundation sup- 
port, this also should be shown for each 
year and in total. The yearly estimates 
should be further detailed as follows: 


A. Direct costs 


l. SALARIES. 

a. List all personnel separately; 
e.g., director, assistant direc- 
tor, research associates, sec- 
retarial help, clerical help, 
consultants, data processing 
personnel, ete. (Choose the 
ones which are necessary for 
your project—every project 
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may not employ all of the 
persons listed, may employ 
more, and may use different 
titles.) 

b. For each person listed in- 
clude the period of time the 
salary covers and the ALA 
grade on which the salary is 
based. 

. EMPLOYEES’ BENEFITS. This in- 

cludes Social Security, retire- 

ment, and group hospital and 
life insurance. It must be in- 
cluded in every budget. At ALA, 
the figures generally used are 

10 per cent of base salary for 

professionals and 5 per cent for 

clerical help. 

. TRAVEL. As a rule of thumb, 

use $150 per person per trip for 

air fare and $25 per diem. If 
the individuals and/or destina- 
tions are known, use $200 round 
trip Chicago--West Coast and 
$100 round trip Chicago—East 

Coast. 

a. Staff travel (project person- 
nel). Include funds for at- 
tendance at meetings, site 
visits, data gathering, etc. 

b. Advisory committee. Include 
number of possible meetings, 
days per meeting, and num- 
ber of people attending each 
meeting, 


. EQUIPMENT. 


a. Standard equipment needed 
must be itemized. Costs 
should be shown, based on 
current quotations from 
manufacturers or distribu- 
tors. 

1) Every professional will 
need at least the follow- 
ing equipment: a) double 
pedestal desk, b) execu- 
tive chair, c) wastebasket, 
d) side chair. 

2) Every secretary will need 
at least the following 
equipment: a) secretarial 
desk, b) secretarial chair, 





c) wastebasket. 

3) Every office. will need. æ 
least the followng: a. 
file cabinet, b) typewr-te- 
(electric). 

4) Dictating equipment mav 
or may not be required. 

b. Special equipment. -f apol- 

cable, describe szparatelz 
equipment to be acquired] 
and modified to meet speci-- 
ic requirements, steting a 
quisition and modification 
costs separately; list existinz 
equipment to be modified! to 
meet specific research. re- 
quirements, stating <nodifcs- 
tion costs. 


5. SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS. 


T. 


a. Special project suppïes: any 
unusual items, such as tades, 
cards, punches, etc, should 
be listed here. 

b. Office supplies: This includs 
standard supplies such =s 
papers, pencils, marila fəlc- 
ers, etc. Average cost is ap- 
proximately $500 per yeur. 

c. Letterhead stationery: If : pe- 
cial letterhead is needed. an 
additional $500 skould te 
added to this secticn of tke 
budget. 


- COMMUNICATION. 


a. Telephone, telegraph, amd 
postage: The cost is $1200 
per year. 

b. Distribution cost of pubica- 
tions: The cost desends œ 
the number to be distributed. 


DUPLICATION AND REPRCDUCT' ON. 


This includes such accivitie: as 
mimeographing, xeroxing, ard 
printing. The cost dezends =m 
the volume and will be diffecent 
in each case. 


. RENT. Include the ntmber of 


square feet needed for the =a, 
and the approximate cost par 
square foot. 

a. About 150 square feet of 


28.7 





space is needed for each pro- 
fessional member of the staff, 
and 100 square feet fcr each 
other person. 

b. The average rent in Chicago 
is approximately $6 per 
square foot. 


9, SUBTOTAL. Direct costs. 


E. Contingency fund. 5 per cent of 
“direct costs” (line 9). 

C. Total direct costs. Sum of “direct 
costs” (line 9) and “contingency 
fund” (line B). 

D. Indirect costs. 19.6 per cent of tke 
“total direct costs” (line C above). 
This is ALA’s audited rate. It mav 
not be correct for every project and 
may be used as the basis for nego- 
tiations. 

E. Grand total. Sum of “total direct 
costs” (line C) and “‘indirest costs” 
(line D). . 

F. Cost sharing. lf any, show p2rcen:- 
age. 

General Comments on Budget 
Depending on the project, additionel 
line items may be needed. Fcr exar- 

p-e: If questionnaires are to be used 

tc gather data, it will be necessary to 

increase the amounts budgeted ior post- 
aze and reproduction; if the project 
irvolves making a film, a separate line 
item may be necessary; etc. All prok- 
lems of this type should be checked 
with the comptroller. 

IX Aostract This is a concise presentation 

o- the essential facts, including prob- 
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lem (need or justification for the re- 
search), objectives, and procedures. 
The abstract preferably should be one 
page long, but two pages are accept- 
able. In the proposal, it is placed im- 
mediately following the title page. 


Final steps 

Once the proposal has been written, it 
should answer the following questions: 

What are you going to do? 

Why do you want to do it? (It has been 
said that every scientific investigation is un- 
dertaken to yield an answer to a question. 
That question must be stated before the re- 
search begins.) 

How are you going to do it? Is your ap- 
proach to be theoretical, descriptive, analyti- 
cal, or experimental? 

What new or old techniques or apparatus 
will be used or used with improvements? 

Will the investigations yield new tech- 
niques, new apparatus, new theories or hy- 
potheses, new interpretations, new evalua- 
tions, or new understandings? 

If the proposal does not answer these ques- 
tions, it should be rewritten. 
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An Examination of Methods Used 


in a Study of Decision-Making 


by Monroe B. Snyder 


This article is a description of the methods 
used to collect empirical data on the selection 
of science library materials. It represents part 
of a study of decision-making in the selection 
of science library materials conducted by 
Human Sciences Research, Inc., for the 
American Library Association, which has re- 
ceived support from the National Science 
Foundation. The project has two major objec- 
tives: 1) to describe the selection process as it 
exists; and 2) to provide practical guidelines 
designed to assist decision makers in the pro- 
cess of selection. 


At the outset of the study, we must define 
for ourselves two terms which do not have 
universal meaning: “selection” and “guide- 
lines.” The selection process is viewed as the 
decision-making part of acquisitions, and our 
concern is with what is to be added to the col- 
lection, rather than how it will be obtained. 
The second term, “guidelines,” sometimes 
conjures up visions of hamstringing direc- 
tions, inappropriate restrictions, and red 
tape; in this regard, two points are relevant: 
1) the specific nature of the guidelines will be 
dependent on the data that are collected, and 
2) the guidelines are intended to aid decision- 
makers, not to make decisions for them. 

The basic research plan is straightforward 
—specify the information required, construct 
an information-gathering instrument that taps 
the decision-making process, gather the data, 
analyze the results, and formulate guides to 
enable the process to work better. 

This is a deceptively simple outline. What 
information should be gathered? What infor- 
mation gathering devices are most appropri- 
ate? What do we mean by decision-making 
process? What does a better working process 
mean, and how is one to recognize a “good” 





process? We shall focus on the first two cues- 
tions: what data are to be collected, and sow. 


Collection data about the selection prasess 

The primary object of study is the seleefion 
process, which is being examined in the sua- 
tional context of the academic institution and 
the library. Information about the colleetion 
is needed to draw conclusions about the re- 
sults of the process. The major objects of 
study are the institution, the library, the se- 
lection process, and the collection—and ix ‘or- 
mation is to be collected about each. We will 
return to these four areas in more detail = we 
consider how the data are to be colle=ed. 
First, we will examine the methodolosical 
problem posed by collecting data about the 
selection process. 

In our study of selection, we have tried to 
avoid placing reliance on one method of cata 
collection. No technique or method is witout 
bias, but we must try to minimize that bias 
and error by taking repeated measures and 
using different techniques which do not = are 
the same weaknesses. The main methods -sed 
were questionnaire, interview, and obje=tive 
collection description. Each method was ap- 
plied to a number of sources of informaticn. 


è Mr. Snyder is ro- 
gram director at 
Human Sciences Re- 


search Incorporated, 
McLean, Virginie. 


F gure | presents an overview of the proce- 
dure. Centent areas about which we wanted to 
collect mformation are listed in the left-hand 
column. Each, in turn, was broken down into 
a number of subareas. For example, “policy” 
areas iccluded the nature of the collectior, 
instution support, and selection responsibi - 
ity. “Philosophy” covered the functions of the 
instution, the faculty, and the library. 
Acress the top of this figure are listed the 
data collection techniques and sources of ir- 
formation. The intersections of columns and 
rows ar2 marked with a letter where a given 
techaiqve-source combination was used to col- 
lect data about the specific information aree. 
The “As” stand for advance data col ection 
by cues-ionnaire, the “Is” for interview, and 
the * O’s’ for objective data. 

lr the “advance data collection” effort, the 
heac librarian had already been contacted by 
phome twice, initially by ALA and then by 
HSF, ard was sent a follow-up letter from th 
scientist who was to visit the institution which 
includec the following request: 


Five items are enclosed. One is a checklist of 
various documents which we ask you to obtain 
for us. Another is a short questionnaire request- 
ing specific information on the library. The third 
item consists of departmental information forms, 
one for each science department, The remain- 
ing two items are financial data tables, one 
concerning the institution and the other the 
library. I would hope to obtain this information 
before my departure on Friday. 


Main sources of information 


Each university visit lasted five days, four 
of which were devoted to interviews. Three 
main sources were tapped: the library, the ad- 
ministration, the faculty. 

The librarian, the major source of informa- 
tion, spent approximately ten hours answering 
questions designed to elicit information on 
the following areas: 

l. Library organization. 

2. Book selection policy practices. 

3. Title selection. 

4. Budget development: institutional allot- 
ment; book acquisition allotment; suballoca- 


Figure 1 
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tion of book funds. 

5. Philosophy. 

In each of these areas, the questions were 
structured about a decision-making frame- 
work—to identify the decision-makers, the 
procedures used, and the information needed 
and to obtain the librarian’s evaluation of the 
specific process and any suggestions re- 
garding its improvement. 

The librarian is not the only source of in- 
formation, even on areas properly within his 
domain. Members of the administration and 
faculty were also questioned on some areas 
already covered in the librarian interview for 
verification and to gain some insight into how 
common and consistent certain perceptions of 
role and functions are. 

Depending on the institution and its in- 
volvement in selection, various members of 
the library staff were interviewed for shorter 
periods. The time was on the following order: 
acquisitions, 45 minutes to 2 hours; periodi- 
cals, 45 minutes; branch librarian, 1 hour to 
2% hours; and reference, 45 minutes. 

A number of faculty members were inter- 
viewed at each institution. While there was 
some variation between institutions, there 
were typically nine interviews—one with the 
department chairman, the library representa- 
tive, and another faculty member for each of 
the three science departments (chemistry, 
physics, and biology). 

Faculty interviews were prefaced by a brief 
explanation of the study and lasted about 45 
minutes. Topics covered included: overview 
of department selection process; policy prac- 
tices; sources of selection information; li- 
brary-faculty relations; selection factors cri- 
teria; and philosophy. 

The faculty/library committee, if one ex- 
ists, can serve as a primary link between the 
library and faculty. Because of this, we were 
interested in determining what the committee 
perceived its function to be. Due to its official 
nature and the fact that its members may not 
be specific to the sciences, the questions asked 
of the chairman went beyond the topic of se- 
lection of science materials. Total interview 
time was 30 to 45 minutes, and questions 
covered were: 

1. Committee functions. 

2. Attitude/philosophy—on library and 


collection. 

3. Attitude/philosophy—on institution æ 
support of the library. 

At the administrative level within the imsti- 
tution, we were interested primarily in sss- 
ing the larger environment in which he 
library exists by interviewing high-level ad- 
ministrators (for example, president, ve- 
president, academic dean) on the major par- 
poses or functions of the school itself anc ef 
the library. The emphasis then narzowed 
down to the book collection, but it did not =x- 
tend to the level of detail pursued in the F- 
brarian and faculty interviews. The questims 
were fewer, but quite broad. Total interv =w 
time was 30 to 45 minutes, and topics cored 
were: 

1. Attitude/philosophy—school, library, >l- 
lection. 

2. Information sources, recollection acs 
and utility. 

3. Attitude/philosophy on selection e- 
sponsibility and school support of library 
The interviews just described took about fær 
days, in which the subject was looked at fram 
different viewpoints within the university. 

About one day of our five-day visit ws >e- 
voted to collecting data of a much differ=nt 
nature, which we call objective collection =e- 
scription. The aim was to get an objective 
picture of selected portions of the colectim. 
This could then be compared with the =c=ls 
and objectives of the institution and libramy, 
the interview data about the process, ane ae 
reports of satisfaction or dissatisfactior =x- 
pressed in the interviews. 

We are attempting to put into practice wat 
many systems people have been preaching or 
years, that the system should be evaluated m 
terms of its objectives. We are intereste] n 
determining the institutional goals, espeGa_y 
those aspects which vary from institution . 
institution, and in relating them to the gos 
of the library and the nature of the collec ie a. 
What is a good collection for one institution 
is not necessarily a good collection for =a- 
other. 

We collected data using a number æf 
different measures, each with obvious limi «- 
tions if interpreted by itself. Although we P=- 
lieve that each item of data collected makes a 
significant contribution to an objective aad 
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real stic description of the important aspects 
of a colection, each individual item of data 
by itsel: permits few or no conclusions. Two 
maia reasons for this are: 1) By itself, an 
item covers only a small portion of the var- 
ious aspects of a collection. 2) Without know- 
ing the context, i.e., the goals and objectives 
of tae Lniversity and the library, one cannct 
say whether a particular result is good or 
bad. Foe example, what is the significance cf 
a relatively large number of books on thin 
layer chromatography ? 

Tae data collected was: 

1. The number of books primarily con- 
cerned with a specified “standard” topic—one 
topic each in physics, chemistry, and biology. 

2. Tke number of books primarily con- 
cerned with a specified “recent” topic—one 
eact in physics, chemistry, and biology. 

3 Tke number of books primarily con- 
cerned with a specified “strong” teaching area 
—ene area each in physics, chemistry, and 
biabgy 

4 Tke number of books primarily com- 
cerred with a “weak” teaching area—ore 
each ir physics, chemistry, and biology. 

5 Data on publication dates for the books 
ider tified above. 

6 Data on acquisition dates for the books 
ider tified above. 

7 The holdings compared with a partial 
listing of standard undergraduate books is- 
sued by a professional society—one listing in 
eaen of the three sciences. 

& Jcurnal holdings compared with partial 
bas c létings issued by professional societies. 

From these raw data, many additional 
items can be derived; for example, the acqui- 
sition gap between publication and acquisi- 
tior. 

The collection of this data progressed ac- 
cording to the following procedure: 

L We secured a list of journal holdings 
frem the librarian, where possible. 

2 Book and journal lists were checked cff 
usimg tie most appropriate library records. 

2 Strong and weak teaching and researeh 
areas were identified by the department head 
in each of the three science departments. This 
wes done by giving him a list of topics which 
hac been selected from Library of Congress 


suject headings. 
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4. Having identified for each science a 
strong teaching area, a weak teaching area, a 
standard and a recent content area, we needed 
to collect descriptive data about the collection 
in those areas. The next step was to go to the 
cataloger. At universities using the Library of 
Congress classification system, we presented 
the cataloger with our science topics followed 
by the number or numbers assigned in the ap- 
propriate Library of Congress classification 
schedule and gave the following request: 


I want to be directed to the primary shelf 
location where, in the main, are located books 
which treat principally this topic. According 
to the Library of Congress classification sched- 
ules, these are the primary Library of Congress 
numbers for this topic. These are the Library 
of Congress numbers I will be using unless you 
indicate that different numbers are serving this 
function in this library. 


At institutions using the Dewey system, the 
Library of Congress numbers were not in- 
cluded, and the instructions were modified ac- 
cordingly. Using these classification numbers, 
we went to the shelf list and counted the num- 
ber of books for each topic. For each topic, 
we drew a sample of fifteen books and re- 
corded publication date and accession number 
or acquisition date. Various subprocedures 
were provided for handling problems in data 
collection, like finding no books or less than 
15 on a given topic. 

Although these procedures seem rather sim- 
ple, there were many problems that had to be 
worked through to arrive at them. It was only 
after a number of pretests, following discus- 
sions with our consultant and the ALA Acqui- 
sitions Study Advisory Committee, that we 
arrived at a procedure which avoided a num- 
ber of pitfalls and now produces raw data of 
reasonable accuracy and value. These mea- 
sures were used to collect data at twenty uni- 
versities throughout the country; four were 
used as pretest schools during the develop- 
ment of the final instruments. They were se- 
lected by the ALA Acquisitions Study Adviso- 
ry Committee and, while the selection in- 
cluded some large institutions, it was weight- 
ed toward smaller, rapidly growing institu- 
tions. These were the ones of most interest, 
the ones which face the most serious prob- 
lems. 
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We are now in the process of organizing 
and classifying the data we have collected: 
about 7000 interview responses (a “response” 
is a reply by one person to one question), 
over 9000 objective collection description 
items, and the responses to the advance data 
questionnaires about the university and the 
library. 

We feel that this base of data, stemming 
from numerous observations over the range 
of selection process components and gathered 
by different data collection methods, will per- 
mit us to make meaningful comparisons and 
present a much improved picture of the pro- 
cess. According to Eugene Webb and his as- 
sociates, “Once a proposition has been 
confirmed by two or more independent mea- 
surement processes, the uncertainty of its in- 
terpretation is greatly reduced. The most per- 
suasive evidence comes through a triangula- 
tion of measurement processes. If a proposi- 
tion can survive the onslaught of a series of 
imperfect measures, with all their irrelevant 
error, confidence should be placed in it.”* 

Hopefully, the combination of measurement 
techniques we have described will permit us 
to confidently accept a number of proposi- 
tions about the selection process and provide 
a firm foundation for the development of 
guidelines for decision-makers. 


* Eugene Webb, Don T. Campbell, Richard D. 
Schwartz, and Lee Sechrest, Unobtrusive Measures: 
Non-Reactive Research in the Social Sciences (Chi- 
cago: Rand-McNally), p. 3. eee 
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Library Services to Children 


in the Mosaic of Administration 


by Ruth Warncke 


Acministration is a process geared to the ac- 
complishment of long-term goals through 
aiming at repeated short-term goals. It re- 
quires organization for its accomplishment, 
an- sometimes it bogs down there. Often it 
ges lost in the pursuit of short-term goals and 
newer inquires into their relationship to the 
ultimate purpose. It sweeps into its forward 
rush all the people, buildings, equipment, and 
corcepts that make up the institution in whieh 
it cperates. It can crush one at the expense of 
amether; it can leave others behind; it can 
mowe the whole mass with the speed of snails; 
or it can organize a march to an urgent drum, 
with everyone in step and colors flying and all 
eyes on the goal. 

What the relationship between library ser- 
vie2 to children and administration may be 
depencs entirely on the goals of the institu- 
tier. It is a little difficult to imagine the head 
of a large university library worrying because 
th= service to children in his instituticn is, to 
say the least, poor. Don’t think there is no 
such service—faculty and student parents are 
taxing the children’s books from the educa- 
tien collection home to their children. Service 
to children, yes; but not the concern of the 
acninistrator, except as he may try to figure 
oa: hew to protect the education department 
frcm parental inroads. 

In any institution that serves children di- 
rectly, however, the administrator must g-ve 
ck-Idren’s services serious consideration. The 
palic library administrator must also think 
o` services to many other segments of the 
cenmunity, and the school administrator has 
næny other services to children to consider. 
C-ildren’s library services must be given 
p->per priority and support and their goals 
aad aetivities given due consideration as part 
o` the total program and goals of the institu- 
tien. 

The amount of attention the administrator 
gives to library services to children seems to 
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me to depend on the nature of the attention 
we are talking about and the nature of the 
library or children’s department. Where the 
unit has a qualified and competent (not al- 
ways synonymous) head librarian, supervi- 
sion by the top administrator will be at a 
minimum. That function will be a large part 
of the job of the school librarian or head of a 
children’s department himself, if he is sup- 
plied with the number of staff members he 
needs in order to give adequate service, for 
he, too, has administrative duties. Control of 
processes to make sure that they accomplish 
their ends will rest with the head librarian, 
too, although the top administrator will want 
to ask pertinent questions from time to time: 
Do the meticulously collected fines really 
bring the books back on time, or teach re- 
sponsibility? How do you know? Are the cri- 
teria for duplicating materials for the central 
library and the branches or materials resource 
centers adequate? How do you know? 

The top administrator will give serious at- 
tention to in-service training for his total 
staff, with no differentiation between librari- 
ans and teachers or children’s librarians and 
any other. He will expect advice from the 
school or children’s librarian on the kinds of 
educational opportunities that will be most 
important in his field and will expect the 
school or children’s librarian to develop good 
on-the-job training procedures for new em- 
ployees in the functions that are special to the 
school library or the children’s department. 

The aspect of administration of library ser- 
vice to children on which the administrator 
will spend the grestest time and attention is 
planning. By any criteria you can devise, in a 
school or a public library, library service to 


e Miss Warncke, deputy executive director of 
ALA, gave this address at a meeting of the 
Children’s Services Division at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 
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A view through the window into the Children’s Room of the Newark Public Library. 


children constitutes a major service, as large 
in scope, importance, and complexity as any 
other service, and a great deal larger than 
most others. The child clinetele of a public 
library will often number 30 per cent to 40 
per cent of the total clientele or more. In the 
school, library service is the only content-ori- 
ented service that reaches every child in the 
school from his entrance into kindergarten 
until his graduation. 

The service to the child in the public 
library is part of a vital circle. The two-year- 
old child helping his mother to select his bed- 
time picture book has begun to seek beyond 
his own limited experience for his pleasure 
and for stimulation of his intellect and emo- 
tions. He learns that in the library there are 
books full of beauty and fun and information 
on the matters that concern him most, re- 
cordings of satisfying music and of the voices 
of the great to stir him and of actors to work 
magic within him, maps to open the world, 
and pictures painted by gifted hands and pho- 
tographed, moving and still, by men with gift- 
ed eyes. When he learns this, he will have 


freed himself from dependence on empty e=- 
tertainment to fill his leisure, on demagogues 
to shape his thinking, and on his own lim=ted 
physical existence to make of him a total pæ- 
son. 

Only if the child learns to seek guidan= 
beyond the limits of his own intellectaz, 
aesthetic, and emotional world will he gso 
into a functioning adult who in turn can teaca 
this fundamental lesson of human history ə 
the next generation. As we would not lea-= 
the adult without resources to continue to e=- 
large his existence, so we cannot leave the 
child without resources to learn how to e=- 
large his existence. Children’s and adult se- 
vices are of equal importance, both parts af 
the full circle, demanding and deserving ecuel 
attention in planning. 

The importance of the school library pro- 
gram to the total instructional program wcu 4 
scarcely need mention if it were not for the 
fact that elementary schools exist all over ‘his 
country without library facilities. The admi>- 
istrators of these schools demonstrate the act 
that they are not only poor administratox, 
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but peor educators as well. 

‘The enlightened elementary school adminis- 
trator gives the school library a major share 
of his planning time because he recognizes its 
essentiality. Teachers have taught without 
be oks. and when the child left the teacher he 
hed no tools with which to continue his learn- 
iaz. Teachers teach with a textbook, and when 
the child turns the last page of the textbook 
his learning in the subject has come to an 
end. Good teachers share their love of learn- 
iaz with the child and explore with him the 
sources of knowledge, providing such sources 
ame available. The teacher who has to send the 
children off to the public library, or reluctant- 
ly admit to the child that he will have to find 
th= scurces of knowledge as best he can, has 
been deprived of the tools of creative teach- 
iaz, and the child has been deprived of the 
like-blood of learning. 

It is almost as bad when the administra- 
ter’s planning has not been good enough to 
provide enough librarians and supplementary 
staff, enough materials, enough space. It is 
like feeding the students thin gruel instead of 
milk and refusing to notice that their bones 
ard flesh are deteriorating and that they will 
gow into stunted, feeble adults. 

Size and importance are easy to demon- 
state. What about the complexity that de- 
mands so much of the administrator’s plan- 
ming time? We have spoken of library service 
to children thus far. Such service has a unity 
in the span of age and capability of the chil- 
dwen, the natural limitation of the body of 
materials that serves their needs, and the 
definition of the services that introduce them 
te materials and help them to use and enjoy 
them. But this unified aspect is only on part 
of the picture. If library service to children is 
te achieve its ends, it must be accompanied 
by service to the members of the child’s world, 
te all of the adults who love the child, care 
for him, provide services for him, and ceal 
w-th him when he is ill or in trouble. 

The children’s librarian in the public 
library meets the parents and aunts and 
grandparents of the child, and his teachers, 
imclucing those outside the school—church 
sen00. teachers, music teachers, recreation 
leaders; the ministers, social workers and set- 
thement house staff; the writers and artists 
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and producers of materials for the child; the 
doctors, the nurses, and nurses’ aides; and the 
policemen, the judges, and the parole officers. 

The public library administrator must plan 
so that there are enough qualified children’s 
librarians and that they have time to work 
with the other librarians on the staff to de- 
velop the best possible service to those adults 
who people the child’s world. He must be 
willing to struggle with reorganization of 
space and materials so that these persons will 
have an integrated and meaningful service, 
not a series of isolated experiences within the 
library somtimes known as the run-around. 

The school librarian, too, serves the admin- 
istration and the faculty of the school in their 
professional development and in cooperation 
with them as part of the instructional team. It 
takes planning on the part of the administra- 
tor to provide enough librarians to work with 
the teachers in developing and carrying out 
their projects. He must make faculty sched- 
ules that are flexible enough to allow for the 
conferences that are necessary to cooperation, 
and he must plan for the inclusion in the total 
in-service training program of the study of 
faculty-librarian joint efforts, since so few 
teacher training institutions include this nec- 
essary item in the curriculum. 

But the best of administrators, aware of the 
scope, importance, and complexity of library 
service to children and willing to give it its 
full allotment of: time in his administrative 
activities, can accomplish very little if the 
school and children’s librarians do not under- 
stand the administrative process and cooper- 
ate with it. 

The effective librarian must first of all 
know his business. He is of little use in the 
total administrative picture if he knows his 
materials: but can’t get along with the rest of 
the staff; if the children love him, but he can’t 
turn out a book order without errors; if he 
can plan a vital program, but cannot estimate 
what it will cost, or keep approximately with- 
in the amount allocated. Every weakness in 
one department puts a burden on other de- 
partments, and the pressure increases by geo- 
metric ratio until it reaches the administrator. 

Knowing his business, the librarian is obli- 
gated to serve as adviser and guide to the ad- 
ministrator in the area of his special compe- 
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tency. If the administrator does not appre- 
ciate the importance of library service to chil- 
dren, it is the librarian’s job to see that he 
learns to do so. This may be done in a thou- 
sand ways, but it is not done by requesting 
funds without adequate, understandable justi- 
fication; by grieving quietly when the funds 
are not forthcoming; nor, above all, by down- 
grading service by attempting to give a luke- 
warm version of it when funds, staff, mate- 
rials, and space are not made available to do 
a good job. 

To convince an administrator that service 
to children is important, the librarian must 
make plans, with clear goals that fit into the 
short-term and long-term goals of the institu- 
tion. He must establish a professional rapport 
with the administrator that will allow him to 
discuss these plans. He must be willing to tail- 
or, but not to water down, his planned ser- 
vices in relation to the facts of the situation 
that the administrator faces. And he must de- 
velop the plans adequately when he is given 
the go-ahead, if he is to prove their worth. 

This brings us to the most ticklish area of 
administration: evaluation. A good adminis- 
trator will want to be sure that the programs 
of his institution are accomplishing their 
goals. When he inquires why it costs so much 
in staff time and money to hold a story hour 
for twenty children, he should be answered 
honestly and on the basis of objective evi- 
dence. Perhaps the librarian can prove the 
value of the activity to twenty children. Can 
he then justify not providing the activity for 
100 groups of 20 children? 

The principal should want to know how 
effective is the program of instruction in the 
use of the school library, and the librarian 
should provide objective evidence of results, 
good or bad. If the children are not learning 
enough, it is time for a change, and the plan 
for the change—or a skeleton of it—should 
accompany the sad news that we have not 
done well enough yet. 

Communication is part of administration, 
and it is a complex matter. Responsibility for 
it rests at all levels. The administrator tries to 
keep the channels open, and the staff tries to 
use them as frequently and as well as possi- 
ble. 


It seems to me that if we must have a meta- 


phor, I should like to put the beautiful, bet 
cold and static mosaic to one side and ture, 
instead, to a metaphor of communicaticn, -be 
string ensemble. Who can say which instrv- 
ment is of greatest importance? If each mus. - 
cian plays well, the leader, who plays his own 
instrument, can guide them all as their instru- 
ments speak to each other, or one to all te 
rest, or in two or threes, or at the highest mc- 
ments, all together in rich harmony. Esca 
player knows his own notes and those of te 
others as well. All have a common goal. Ñ 
takes more skill—and, some say, a deeper 
dedication to musicianship—to play in an er- 
semble than to play solo. It requires the stric- 
test self-discipline, but the rewards are great. 
What instrument library service to childrea 
plays in the ensemble of the school or of the 
public library I don’t know. There will be 
strange music, indeed, without it, and peoc 
music if the entire group has no leader. Bua 
we have heard the best, and thus we know 
that good administrators and good childrea’s 
librarians together make music fit for the 
gods to hear. oe 


ee, 
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BAKER a TAYLOR CO. 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different tities 
from 1,200 publishers...fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 










EASTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, N.J. 07205 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 

N.Y.C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 


WESTERN DIVISION 
RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 







MIDWEST AND 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY 
SERVICE CO. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary 
4600 N. Cooper 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 7318 
(405) JA 5-6561 










BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 


The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 


ALA Headquarters 
Classification and Pay Plan 


The following Classification and Pay Plan for ALA headquarters was approved by the Execu- 


tive Foard, effective January 1, 1967. 


Grading of Positions 


19 
Execctive Director 

18 
Deputy Executive Director 

17 


Assocate Executive Director for Administra- 
tive Services 

Dairec-or, Publishing Department 

Direccor, Washington Office and Associate 
Executive Director 


16 
Comptroller and Director, Finance and Ac- 


Satetetetetah am IEE REEE PEE EE EEEE AAA ASON 
S a a z 





Current members who have had 25 
years of consecutive membership in 
ALA may apply for ‘‘Continuing Mem- 
kership"’ at the time of permanert re- 


trement. Continuing membership of- 


SS SRS ee eS ee SC aE a 


| 


fers the same privileges as Personal 
membership without the annual pay- 








ment of dues. 


AM PECTDEOUTE REP UPUEVESEVUVERNUUEV OR ROOUOTN  CRODTURD UDEV URE REVO NOR eR ere 
ue RS VO ee OE ICM CR CKO CK ROR oN N A A 


To check your eligibility and apply, 


please write: 


MEMBERSHIP RECORDS 
= AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
= £0 East Huron Street 


NEII tenia he eng alee ee eMac a haha gh eee O T A teehee tga 


counting 
Director. Office of Library Education 
Director. International Relations Office 


15 


Director, Office for Research and Development 
Project Officer, International Relations Office 
—Agency for International Development 


14 


Executive Secretary 


13 


Director, Office for Recruitment 

Editor, ALA Bulletin 

Editor, Booklist 

Editor, Choice 

Manager, Conference and ALA Bulletin Ad- 
vertising 

Manager, Public Relations 

Special Programs Coordinator 


12 


Assistant Director, International Relations 
Office 

Assistant Project Officer, International Rela- 
tions Office—Agency for International De- 
velopment 

Director, Office for Intellectual Freedom 

Director, Knapp School Libraries Project 

Editor, Library Technology Reports 

Grants Program Specialist (Assistant Director, 
Library Technology Program) 


11 


Assistant Director, Washington Office 
Headquarters Librarian 

Manager, Data Processing 

Manager, Production, Publishing 
Manager, Sales Promotion, Publishing 
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Managing Editor, Publishing 

Editor, Manuscript Procurement 

Editor, Children’s Books 

Editor, Young Adult Books 

Technical Information Specialist, 
Technology Program 


10 


Assistant Executive Secretary 

Business Manager, Publishing 

General Accountant 

General Editor, Library Technology Program 

Manager, Advertising, Promotion and Produc- 
tion, Choice 

Manager, Office Services 

Manager, Personnel 

Membership Promotion Assistant 

Research Analyst, Office for Research and De- 
velopment 

Supervisor, Production, Booklist 

Technical Editor, Library Technology Pro- 
gram 


Library 


9 


Assistant Editor, ALA Bulletin 

Assistant Editor, Library Technology Reports 
Assistant Programs Coordinator 

Assistant to the Executive Director 

Book Reviewers, Booklist 

Copy Editor, Publishing 

Professional Assistant II 

Subscription Books Coordinator 


8 


Assistant Librarian 

Assistant Sales and Promotion Manager, Pub- 
lishing 

Building Maintenance Engineer 

Professional Assistant I 

Programmer, Data Processing 


p 


Administrative Assistant I 
Bookkeeper 

Conference Assistant 
Editorial Assistant 
Production Assistant II 


6 
Publications Assistant II 


Supervisor, Membership and Subscription R=- 


ords 


5 


Accounts Payable and Payroll 
Advertising Assistant 

Publications Assistant I 

Sales and Promotion Assistant 
Secretary III 

Supervisor, Accounts Receivable 
Supervisor, Central Files 

Supervisor, Order and Billing 
Supervisor, Printing and Duplicating 
Tabulating Equipment Supervisor 


4 


Office Machine Operator II 

Secretary II 

Supervisor, Central Shipping and Receiving 
Supervisor, Warehouse, Publishing 


3 


Accounting Clerk II 

Clerk-Typist II 

Janitor I] 

Key Punch Operator II 

Membership and Subscription Record Clerk I 
Secretary I 

Switchboard Operator and Receptionist 
Tabulating Equipment Operator I 


2 


Accounting Clerk I 

Billing Clerk II 

Clerk-Typist I 

Janitor I 

Key Punch Operator I 

Mail Clerk II 

Membership and Subscription Record Cleck I 
Shipping and Receiving Clerk II 


1 


Billing Clerk I 

File Clerk 

Janitress 

Lounge Attendant 

Mail Clerk I 

Office Machine Operator I 
Shipping and Receiving Clerk I 








PAY PLAN 








GRADE STEP 1l STEP 2 STEP 3 STEP 4 STEP 5 STEP 6 STEP 7 STEP 8 
lL $ 3,564 3,744 3,936 4,140 4,356 4,584 4,812 
2 3,936 4,140 4,356 4,584 4,812 5,052 5,328 
3 4,356 4,572 4,800 5,040 5,292 5,556 5,904 
$ 4,812 5,052 5,328 5,592 5,880 6,192 6,552 
5 5,316 5,580 5,856 6,144. 6,456 6,780 7,296 
5 5,880 6,180 6,492 6,816 7,164 7,524 7,908 8,160 
7 6,516 6,840 7,200 7,560 7.932 8,328 8,748 9,120 
8 7,200 7,560 7,932 8,328 8,748 9,180 9,648 10,080 
9 7,956 8,352 8.772 9,216 9,672 10,164 10,668 11,160 
10 8,796 9,240 9,708 10,200 10,716 11.256 11,820 12,360 
il 9,720 10,200 10,716 11,256 11,820 12,420 13,044. 13.692 
12 10,764 11,304 11,868 12,468 13,092 | B M T 14,436 15,180 
13 11,916 12,516 13,140 13,800 14,496 15,228 15,996 16,788 
14, 13,176 13,836 14,532 15,264. 16,032 16,836 17,772 18,648 
15 14,604 15,336 16,104 16,908 17,748 18,648 19,584. 20,700 
i5 16,200 17,016 17,880 18,768 19,716 20,700 21,732 23,004 
17 18,108 19,020 19,980 20,988 22,044. 23,148 24,300 2912 
18 20,304 21,324 22,392 23,508 23,688 25,920 27,216 28,584 
19* 26,000* 27,300* 


*<alary established by ALA Executive Board October, 1966 





FOR THE RUSSIAN 
BOOK SECTION 








Missing 
ALA 
books? 


Reference and 
Source Material 


* Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 
r 

- Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

* English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

- Russian Language Records 

- Children’s Literature 

* Books on Art 

* Books on Science 

* Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

- Socio-Economic Literature 

* Russian Atlases and Maps 

* Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 


We'll be glad to send you a 
catalog so you can check to 
be sure. Free, of course. 


Publishing Department 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Write jor Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT.725, RecMalaim\ 10 ae Le ee 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Balance Sheet—August 31, 1967 


Assets 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
bann in annae atela rran a aaa a i $ 17,413.07 
RON MAGNE CONE E E EE E A E el shaun 2,209, 193.44 
Le S ir A a dss tA nd odd hie anes oocecweaRlvadaw) 886 , 808 . 84 
Moconuts TOCMIWBDIO——AL bo ds ins adedeewsadce oe Gabe es vs 923,780.84 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT PUND AR nea cc dee es oedighn ds LER ie ewes ale $4 037,196.19 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
Cnn Oe WOR a aN Gy as oat A be REARS ot os kee $ 185,537.32 
Se WE o OE uk 00 + E EE E eee been ea es 500.00 
eee OID A EEE POENE TA TEE TTT OE S EE 425.00 
Untied States treast Bills, T.. s a einer Bs eae baka a 1,097 ,882.50 
Accounts receivable—Commercial.......... 0.0.0.0. ccccecsccucecvs 331,204.70 
me, A re 4,105.08 
Advances to officers and staff members...................0.000008 8,975.11 
Ravanced to Libtary of Conereia is aise so side souk 60 00060408600 008 64,177.39 
PE MIN io 5 oh eg cr fas eR ak to eae a eee es 50,382.13 
ON PEPEE Lg Ae E E E E EE 5,095.00 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $21,071.96.............. 59,529.50 
Inventory of postage, paper, and supplies....................0.00. 46,182.52 
Headquarters building—construction, equipment, and 
Cs sachin a aa a a N e se $1,358,074.36 
Less—return to endowment including depreciation of 
o AR. N ES TE A EE 244,464.28 1,113,610.08 
Headquarters building remodeling...................0 cece eeeuces 101,328.32 3,068,934.65 
RGR Fis obo T R as hh ORDER Dea Rie ak eee dane $7 , 106,130.84 
Liabilities 
ENDOWMENT FUND BALANCES 
es ee a ee a Tere Se $54,245.11 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund....................00000. 3,497 ,906 . 06 
Cera) ENGOWIERE PUM ic iiw E Wide koe we hawneienGanead dvs 292 ,547 .44 
ALIN POW MO iio os. ee 4 oe 6a 62466 NG 46a eke cad dei weseweda 14,700.00 
satan C. N. Bogle Endowment Fiod: .iii 5.665 6k cs scans caarnseeee 5,018.90 
Melvil Dewey Medal Pun iss iree res sak hea eskiwed ea eens owns 501.69 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund.................0 0.000000 eee 58,661.96 
B E E Tea cT A DS E HEE CREE MENS 1,078.64 
Herpert Putnam Honor FUNG) ianei occ ce ck cacctsesmses EARR 2,482.51 
EE L W CANE e Er S EELEE ETE 13,053.88 
DOTA, ENDORMENT FUND LIADILITE S anieri bs Bid bee Ws  a $4,037 ,196.19 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
PWT. 0d AVG 6.65.65 08 oar hnieeeadd Servddsdesdonda ee $ 923,780.84 
Miasellancous accounts PAVADIE «os ii ics sia 04 ods va Meds one dds om 26,945.22 
EL COCO, EE E A E E EEE T EE EEN 2907.27 
General and Special Fund balanced. 6c sc vc vs eee bd son ale cen i i 2,115,641.32 3,068,934.65 
RC MAING oy on. hac cde nods Ohado00. be ho REeaG ide beer Sawa $7 , 106,130.84 
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REGULAR AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


Summary of Income, Expense, and Balances 
September 1, 1366, to August 31, 1967 


I II III IV 
Balance Income Expense Balance 
9-1-66 8-31-67 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Cena, Fundi scenerier 247 ,393 .33 
Dues, Endowment, etc........... $1,021,178.84 — 
adm nistration and Program..... — $ 976,177.02 
CE EE E EEE EE TE 
Tc Endowment Fund.......... — 54,636.14 
1956 Conferences ins ciesicccc ss 30,895.02 — 
Libiya 20,000.00 — 
Liorary Suryo aaia 2,260.38 — 
Airbe House Conf............. 403 .90 — 291,318.31 
247,393.33 1,074,738.14 1,030,813.16 291,318.31 
Arnua Meetings 
1966—New York................ 41,278.12 10,329.80 20,712.90 
Tesfr. to General Funds........ 30,895 .02* — — 
L267—San Francisco............ 2,409.74* 215,057.85 188 ,402 .30 24,245.81 
St E ere 2,075 .66* — 1,324.65 3,400.31% 
36,192.72 194 ,492 .63 210,439.85 20,845.50 
D-visien Membership Periodicals 
Coll2ge and Research Libraries... . — 54,542.69 54,542.69 — 
Library Resources and Tech. Serv.. — he b p Ay i 17,171.87 — 
Daneel E E E — 15,432.00 15,432.00 — 
Tomefl the News ..600 secs ripus — 26,195.09 26,195.09 — 
Div sion and Section Newsletters. . — 20,415.96 20,415.96 — 
— 133,757.61 133,757.61 — 
Pablishing Funds 
Bocklist—Subs. Books Bulletin... 109 , 866.94 392,151.50 340,115.42 161,903.02 
Pa A. DAG r ka a a — 134,397.95 134,397.95 — 
Putlishing—Books.............. 297,845.90 1,041,022.42 679,380.41 
Trsfr. to ALA Bulletin......... 19,740.54* — 
Trsfr. to Division Periodicals. . . 50 ,444.76* — 
Trsfr. to Admin. and Prog...... 36,126.79* — 553,175.82 
407,712.84 1,461,259.78 1,153,893.78 715,078.84 
Publishing Revolving Fund......... 52 ,933 .86 — 1,483.05 51,450.81 
TOTAL REGULAR ACTIVITIES... $ 744,832.75 $2,864,248.16 $2,530,387.45 $1,078,693.46 
UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME 
Reserve for ACRL Foundation 
ay TETE $ 5,238.39 $ 8,910.00 $ 6,467.99 $ 7,680.40 
Carnie: PUat 79,076.26 9,204.67 — 88,280.93 
Endowment Fund Trustees....... 6,341.66 1,365.89 — a 


* Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 
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Balance Income Expense Balence 
9-1-66 8-3-6 
Reserve for International Relations l 

Office... .. sc cee e eee ceeeevees 19,036.56 12,414.90 13,300.45 18,152 £ 
Reserve for Library Technology 

Pronta Miosa doros nA ORAY 35,259.94 2,150.14 11,937.50 25,473. 
TOTAL UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME.... $ 144,952.81 $ 34,045.60 $ 31,705.94 $ 147,292 = 

ROUND TABLE FUNDS 
EMDI oaeen a ETEA AAAA $ 10,564.24 $ 9,983.00 $ 18,325.33 $ 222 
International Relations.......... 782.21 1,521.00 1,810.63 492 E 
Junior Members................ 649.42 1,886.50 1,125.55 1,41C = 
Library Service to the Blind...... 13 ,.95* 1,097.00 259.80 8252 
Staff Organizations.............. 631.51 629.55 727.61 532 = 
TOTAL ROUND TABLE FUNDS....... $ 12,613.43 $ 15,117.05 $ 22,248.92 $ 5,487 = 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Airlie House Conference......... $ 403.90 m = 

Trsfr, to General Funds........ 403.90* — me 
ALA Publishing Activities........ 3,612.93 2,365.88 — § 2»7ES 
American Library Institute....... 376.48 — — 3765 
ALTA Endowment Fund........ 1,040.04 426.00 — 

Trsfr. to Endowment.......... 1,000.00* aan — 46€—= 
Bogle Memorial Fund........... 22.77* 147.69 — 124 
Melvil Dewey Award............ 95 .62* 14.19 4.45 85st 
Exec, Dir. Wash. Ofc. Fund...... 8,172.52 4,675.00 3,929.69 8,212 
Exhibits R. T. Award Fund...... 258.19* 1,008.19 750.00 aan 
Exhibits R. T. Survey........... — 900.00 — J0 
Grolier Award. ...........0.008- — 1,000.00 1,000.00 m 
Headquarters Building— 

Contributions, ........essssuss. 184,302.90 350.00 — 184,552 

Reta ai vir) 4a uean araa — 1,410 .00 — 1, 41C 
Intellectual Freedom Conference.. 1,257.75 — — 1,25m 
Intellectual Freedom Newsletter.. 1,743.81 5,671.19 8,720.40 1,3055 * 
Legislative Workshop............ 3,227.41 — 1,451.31 1,77C Œ 
Library Binding Inst. Award...... 500.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 50C 
Library Education Fund......... 100.00 — — 10C 
Libr. Educ. Scholarship Fund— 

Agnes Saylor Klein............ 660.50 10.00 — SCE 
Library Serv. to Labor Groups— 

AFL-CIO Grant.............. 114.27 519.00 1.04 5352 
Library Survey— 

Asheville, N.C................ 632.98 m = 

Trsfr. to General Funds...... 632 .98* — ~~ 

Catawba County, N.C......... 1,183.08 1,550.00 2,244.34 

Trsfr. to General Funds...... 488 .74* — — 
Norwalk, Conn..............+. 635.64 meme = 
Trsfr. to General Funds...... 635 .64* — — 
Pike's Peak Regional Libr...... 1,767.02 1,800.00 3,064.00 
Trsfr. to General Funds...... 503 .02* — anme 
Lippincott Award.............. a — 1,000.00 1,000.00 ian 
Melcher Scholarship Fund........ 4,020.64 7,842.10 10,156.52 1, 70E 
Carl Milam Memorial Fund...... 145.00 ~_ — Me 
Oberly Memorial Award......... 38.46 28.34 60.00 CE 
Oko-Downey Text.............. 436.81 27.89 — 164.5 
PLA—Comm. on Functionally Il- 
IGTALG ss cece eke aAA 916.12 — 572.79 342 = 


* Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 





Esther Piercy Memorial Fund.... 
Pablic Library Trustee.......... 
Repriat Expediting Service....... 
Scarecrow Press Award.......... 
Small Library Publications....... 
Tarkish Library Fund........... 
University Microfilm Award...... 
Wilsoa Libr. Periodical Award.... 
Wilsoa Libr. Recruitment Award. . 


TOTAL SPECIAL ACTIVITIES........ 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Academic Library Statistics...... 
AcquBition Study—-NSF......... 
Aad te Italian Libraries.......... 
Amer.can Library Laws.......... 
Ankara Library School Reserve... 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant.... 
Asia Projectt—YASD............ 
ACRL Foundation Grants Proj.... 
Erasilia Project— 
Book Accountin «ccas ddusnad en 
Operating Account........5... 
Child-en’s Library Serv. Study.... 
CHO aier n ane Sana nas 
Clear nghouse—USOE........... 
Refund to grantor............. 
Conf. on Library Manpower...... 
Conf. on Reference/Information. . 
Copy-ight Studies............... 
Cuidelines for Book Purchasing... 
Faile Selassie University........ 
International Relations Office..... 
TRO—AID Proh inc eee cna Apek 
ISAC Joutnals4.4,34.0-4. Gadd tata 
Enapp School Libraries Proj...... 
Library Technology Prog. 1965-66. 
Rezund to grantor............. 
Trefr. to 1966-67 Prog......... 
Library Technology Prog. 1966-67. 
Trefr. from 1965-66 Prog....... 
LTP—Academic Library Charging 
SVEtCMNS isis eae sae 
Trefr. from Reprography....... 
—Binding Specifications....... 
—Card Catalog Cabinet....... 
—Circulation Control Systems.. 
Refund to grantor......... 
—Jones Sewing Machine....... 
—Director’s Discretionary Fund 
—1966-67 0... eee eee 
Trsfr. from Reprography... 
~~Documentary Reproduction.. 
—Floors and Floor Coverings... 
—Manual on Conservation of Li- 
brary Materials............. 
—ifanual of Library Furniture. 


* Kefurd, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 
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I 
Balance 
Om Jom CE 


$ 240,046.12 


ee 
temanna 


4,150.05 
3,670.25 
315.49 
396 .49 
52,527.81 


73,481.83 
6,263.12 
1,527.31 

30,113.00 

11,461.00 


13,043.88* 


5,219.52 
“01,175.43 
14,145.74 


ee 


62,305.49 
19,299.28 


18 ,575.26* 


20,165.24* 


345 .67* 


3,174.21 
10,799 .00 
6,500.00 


293 .16* 


II 
Income 


168.00 


500.00 
7,228.57 
52.50 
100.00 
1,000.00 


38,130.26 


9,617.00 
78,600.00 
1,000.00 
4,845.00 


2,500.00 


a iaa 


54,750.00 


200,267.17 
11,461.00 


pa 


5,000.00 
4,993.00 
21,593.00 


ae 


42 ,999 .25 


10,325.00 
169,901.78 


eed 


714.02* 


105,829.00 
714.02 


345.67 


2.34 


ALA 


III 
Expense 


434 .43 


—— 


14,376.91 
152.35 
100.00 

1,000.00 


50,018.23 


9,617.00 
85,710.94 
1,145.97 
204.10 
2,331.52 


53,435.45 


50,284.46 
5,515.92 
181,685.77 
9,878.12 
2,603.46 
5,219.52 
1,744.00 
13,446.04 
175,748.86 
49 ,609 .98 
4,695.40 
207 , 862.85 


84,460.28 


tient 


e—a 


5,415.06 
10,799.00 
6,206.84 


3,316.80 
8,576.25 


27,914.33 
81.36 


3,403.64 
3,206.48 


Iv 


Balance 
8-31-67 


168.00 
183.57 
824.90 
500 .00 
17,400.36 
7.01* 
50.00 


$ 228,158.15 


2,240.85* 


306.67 
2,914.64 


1,874.76 
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I IT ITE 
Balance Income Expense 
9-1-66 
Trsfr. from Reprography... 5,586.52 — 
—Manual on Reprography..... 5,934.53 — — 
Trsfrs. (See above)........ 5 ,934.53* — 

—Permanent Durable Paper.... 7,292.41 mme — 

—Publications Revolving Fund. 59 ,482 .90 55,749.15 51,800.62 

—LT Reports. ...........0802 116,580.08 104,946.03 92,757.35 

—Steel Shelving Test Prog..... 7,309.15 — 1,987.63 
Library (USA. 6220heetecnitad > 34,445.13 101.51 1,291.85 

Trsfr. to General Funds........ 20 ,000 .00* — 
Multi-area Group Librarians 1966- 

ay E P EE EEE 10,408.05 m 7,104.93 

Refund to grantor,,........... 3,303 .12* — = 

1967-68 EE E — 55,081.09 1,545.04 
Natl. Conf. on Library Statistics.. 3,059.94* — 79.20 
Natl. Plan for Library Education. . 9,541.80 nas 908.40 
Natl. Union Catalog............. 1,915 .49* 150,000.09 99,380.11 
Office for Adult Education. ...... 2,786.71 — 1,616.68 
Office for Library Education...... 25,000.00 20,000.09 24,509.61 
Reading Guides Project.......... 5,257.14 — 3,549 .48 
Revision of Public Libr. Standards. 7,439.65 — 2,714.90 

Trsfr. to World Book Awards... 4,724.735* — 
Revision of School Libr. Standards. — 24 ,000 .00 7,804.91 
Social Science Libr.—Univ. of the 

Philippines................04. 40,606.33 125,600.00 111,724.93 

Refund to grantor........... 54,800 .00* — — 
State Library Survey............ 2,882.74 meme 407 .00 
Refund tograntor........... 2,475.74* — == 
Study of Systems of Public Librar- 

1685 4s Vane aebee ate eens a ae 70 .54* 52,460.00 39,976.01 
University of Algiers............ 132,431.77 ne 14,198.16 
University of Delhi.............. 13,801.15 26,982 .00 20,259.83 
World Book Award.............. 171.96 25,000.00 24,225 .32 

Trsfr. from Rev. of P.L. Stds.... 4,724.75 — 

Trsfr. from Ofc. for Recruiting. . 1,200.00 — 








TOTAL SPECIAL PROJECTS........... $ 823,708.46 $1,344,800.89 $1,521 ,961.36 


ACCOMMODATION ACCOUNTS 


Aid to Italian Libraries.......... — $ 9,467.69 — 
Amer. Book Publishers Council... 1,500.00 — 970 .33 
Refund to ABPC........... 529 .67* — — 
Yo M Mlaya os ota het ron oa 98.35 —e 98.35 
National Libr. Week............ — 7,800.00 7,800.00 
TOTAL ACCOMMODATIONS............ 1,068.68 17,267.69 8,868.68 


$1,967,222.25 $4,313,609.65 $4,165,190.58 


Recapitulation of Income, Expense, and Balances 


Balance Income Expense 
9-1-66 
Regular Activities................. $ 744,832.75 $2,864,248.16 $2,530,387.45 
Undistributed Income............. 144,952.81 34,045 .60 31,705.94 
Round Table Funds............... 12,613.43 15,117.05 22,248.92 
Special Activities.................. 240,046.12 38,130.26 50,018.23 


* Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 


ph 
~ 
— 
~Y 
5 A 
f 
am = 


16,19f 2: 


31E a» * 


tme 


12,412 = 
118,232 x 

20,525 = 

6,8711 


$ 646,542 = 


$ 9 467 


9 46725 
$2,115,641. = 


Balance 
8-31-67 
$1,078,692. E 
147,292. = 

548i 
228 15& E 


= 





Speal Projects oone Gwe ke tee es 823,768.46 1,344,800.89 1,521,961.36 646,547.99 
Accommodation Accounts.......... 1,068.68 17,267.69 8,868.68 9 ,467 .69 
DOTA histo E EEEE $1 967,222.25 $4,313,609.65 $4,165,190.58 $2,115,641.32 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Income Summary 
September 1, 1266, to August 31, 1967 
GENERAL FUNDS 
9-1-66 9-1-65 
to to 
Dues, Endowment, etc. 8-31-67 §~31~-66 
Menbesship Dues 
Rerecnal:.5 sh4seGsocae saws doctor ev ace E E EE 558,317.83 $ 484,159.39 
PSU ONG iwc ot ante be moe e Pade ee ead meagan ene sae ay eee te 214,295.67 193,682.71 
EPEC et NRE Ee EE TAA E ERP E MEO ER EOE 33,941.25 29,656.75 
E EEA ET E ET EEA eee A E A E re ee eee E EE 15,219.00. 9,115.00 
PANNSUIOU oven bates ets ON E E E E E E E 300.00 250.00 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP DUES. 6.4.05. Guanes Mie e ee eand we WEN shane 822,073.75 $ 716,863.85 
Endowment Funds 
Carnagie Corporationw.ec ise ewes. serro eB haweade eee da vee < 115,676.35 114,769.77 
E E EAA ETE bk E T E A FEE E T ETE 12,929.62 12,440.93 
Membership directory sales........ ou cece cece eee nee trent eens 4,223.50 3,844.15 
Membership mailing list rental. .......0 0. cece cee cee cee nee ens 3,014.29 3,735.08 
Otar aaCOin+ 5 eoe eA Aere aa a aA 78,480.33 68,063.62 
1,036,397 .84 919,717.40 
Les—lfe memberships trsfd. to endowmert.........0.¢. ccc eee eee es 15,219.00 9,115.00 
1,021,178.84 910,602.40 
Annual Meetings 
Saol SXIMDIt DACE ebr sv ee eenaa OI AETERNA 133,881.00 132,137.50 
Resister Gon (CCS esaer rena e a ech Rae a AEE 55,411.50 ~ 54,104.25 
Propran AGVETCSING iaa Suche eet tem es cotw a NEET EEE OD EENE 12,485.74 863.51 
JEMEE COs a a SEN aa a e rA a 13,279.61 413.20 
215,057.85 187,518.46 
Division Membership Periodicals 
College and Research Libraries... 2... eee eee neces 39,009.18 29,504.33 
Likrary Resources and Technical Services.......... 2020 urapan 10,705.32 8,716.75 
SCLOOl. LAD Allee viaestcebuan as ead nwa me EE BAe ale Whee ans 16,066.80 11,364.35 
Toso the NOWEs565 45500 as riedia eaaa TA EE 17,531.55 17,214.35 
83,312.85 66,799.78 
TOTAL GENERAL FUNDS INCOME...... AE EEEE T N tae ee $1,319,549.54 $1,164,920.64 


PUBLISHING FUNDS 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin... 0... 0.0.0.0... 00 eee eeee 
ALA elie vese ce ou ele aitow cae nee she PR eset ea eee 


392,151.50 
114,657.41 


1,041 ,022.42 


1,547,831 .33 


339 355.58 
89 ,468 .37 
561,758.42 


990,582.37 
$2,867,380.87 $2,155,503.01 
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REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


Summary of Expenditures 
September 1, 1966, to August 31, 1967 


Actual 
at 
8-31-67 
Executive Board and Oficers,.24 cs.06sceiwatavk oe. deta pa ehewnw a thwwwbew dee eek $ 22,710.10 
PXECUCIVE OMGE er osr irasa a ia nels Baad AEE AE EEA ae ARAE OAE A 110,730.74 
Office for Research and Development... .... annn nu nnan ar narn eee n eens 33 ,697 .93 
Division Services Department 
Division OMCs oi.o6:é ice ea eens erat tau E eek ere eee aan ea eae 219,499.04 
Headquarters: Library o esiosa ra eaa e aa eae e 38,984.65 
Mem bership: Fromotiol:i cuire rid rania eE Re E Se a ROE eee 35,007.01 
Office for Recruitment (LAD) scrie reanna ateo e E See eae ee laws 33,635.56 
DIVISIONS PeClal INeQUESUS ie eaen devine bean A EEA AEAEE EREE EINEAN EE OS 27,179.19 
Clerical an iranian tani kear ea ba ere a a a en e a iA 8,419.25 
Fiscal Department 
PLCCOUNLING Srv Senare N a A E A ta paren Rood E E ee 142 ,066 .98 
Data Processie s a-siccu sited bee Gs banat eben Moe Lees Pee eeed 118,353.78 
Information Department 
PUDMG  RElAHONS < o5.8.< saware tak iiewine Sb ei acd tk oa RETA oreo wich ee Re 11,216.43 
Office Services Department 
General Services. ouar Wes S56 bo ta abbas oes de eee a te Bee hae La ands Sok 196,101.96 
Building Naintenance sat. 004 es ¥00 ee an a a E AA E N ee 59,091.21 
Washington Ome set neue d dita. aaa see seats A e ea RE ENE A R A 67 ,699 .03 
Office for Implementation of Federal Legislation..........0. 00.0. ccc eee eee 3,460.62 
ALA COMMIS snoa aa ee A eea r a ar Re ore we ee Oe 26,769.44 
Allocation to Junior Members Round Table. ....... oon 0.00.00. 0c eee 100.00 
Headquarters Space Needs....... 0... ccc cc ete eee nent nee ete neees 9,856.07 
Legislation Materials, rcsicoiuseneaun d raria A a Paha eaa a Ea 626 .04 
National Library Week roende rrt EEEE dean EA TEREA A Oh eee Means 6,743.97 
Operating Reserve oaan cache wand cao A TAA E E AEREE A RA A l 9,880.39 
Data Processing Stuy id seawee ion aw A ak a a ENE aaa 3,983.85 
Overnead Study <n. ctv cna ncaa seed bal bk a ween a ee ee es AE EET 1,432 .09 
Manpower Conference seniri einnar Soere hice a See dm aE we acer 2 2,500.00 
Administrative Services Distributed. .... 0.0.0.0... ccc cc teen ranra 213 ,568.31* 
976,177.02 
Annual Meetings.......... ccc ccc cece e cence een enaees facil pracastds Sik A Rd eh hw ues 188,402.30 
| 1,164,579 .32 
ALA Biulletitines doe ote bas bot oars oul Aa ae oes be a ee Oe ee et 134,397.95 
Division Periodicals oaia ara coe dane ss aa taa eae Samia Oe Pee oedwase ee 133,757.61 
Publishing Department 
Books and Pamphlets co.cc s wa rees wees eee veeaedan rT Rene ree Cr rer ree nT 679,380.41 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. ......., 0.0.0.0... ccc nee 340,115.42 
$2 452,230.71 


* Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 
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ALA ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Origin, Purpose, and Eook Value, August 31, 1967 


Genera, Endowment Fund—-$292,547 


fs early as 1886, the question of funding a 
porion of the Association’s receipts was consid- 
ered. In 1889, the Finance Committee recom- 
mendec that $500, representing twenty life mem- 
berships, be invested in some safe, interest- 
bearing securities. This fund was increased in 
1921 br an appropriation from Books zor Every- 
bocy Fund. All dues from life membersaips ere 
crelited to this endowment fund, and the income 
may be used for the general activities of the As- 
socati. 


Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fung- 
33.497 906* 

The fund was created by the Carnegie Corpo- 
rat on of New York under its Resolution B-367, 
entitlec Ten-Year Program in Library Service. 

Before the time of World War I, Andrew Car- 
negie, and later the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, spent something over $52,000,000 in 
aublic library buildings. But, when building was 
stooped during World War I to conserve materi- 
als the policy of promoting library Luildirgs 
was never resumed. Instead, it was decided to 
nekp librarians to help themselves to build up 
libzary service. 

À tea-year period was selected as nat too leng 
“or toc short in which to demonstrate this type 
of assistance. One objective of the program was 
zo rep.ace with permanent income the amount 
>Í annual grants which the corporatior. had been 
making to ALA so that the Associazion could 
make bng-range plans. 

‘ne million dollars was granted cucright in 
1926 ky the corporation. But to qualify for eny 
further grant, the Association was required to 
shew a substantial increase in annual income 
ov2r taat of 1925 from sources other than the 
donor. This was achieved in 1921 mainly 
through the enrollment of sustaining and con- 
tributing members at $100 and $25 a yzar, plus 
the inereased income from regular membersaip 
dues. A second million dollars was then added 
by the corporation to the fund. 

The original grant stipulated that these funds 
mast >e held in perpetuity as endowment. By 
Resolttion B-2111, dated March 21, 1946, the 
Cermnegie Corporation freed institutions from 
ths requirement by giving them permission, be- 


* Includes real estate with a book value of $886,809. 
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ginning ten years after the grant was received, 
to expend a maximum of one-tenth of the origi- 
nal amount of the grant and an additional one- 
tenth in each succeeding year, these annual 
maxima to be cumulative if not used in the year 
in which they first become available. 


The Carnegie Fund—$151,245 


This fund of $100,000 was Andrew Carnegie’s 
reply to a request of John Shaw Billings in 
1902, when he was president of the ALA, for a 
special fund, “the income of which is to be ap- 
plied to the preparation and publication of such 
reading lists, indexes, and other bibliographical 
and library aids as will be specially useful in 
the circulating libraries of this country.” Presi- 
dent Billings further urged the gift to be “of 
great value in promoting the circulation of the 
best books among the people, by the instruction 
which can thus be given continuously.” The 
main part of the income, it was specified, should 
be used “in employing competent persons to 
prepare the lists, indexes, et cetera, and to read 
proofs.” 

It was this fund which brought into existence 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
which goes twice a month to more than 30,500 
subscribers and is at present self-supporting. 


James Lyman Whitney Fund—$7819 


Mr. Whitney was a charter and life member 
of ALA, having joined in 1876. From 1882 to 
1886, he was treasurer of ALA, and, in that ca- 
pacity, he probably learned of the Association’s 
need for funds, which may have prompted his 
bequest. 

The accumulated income, which may be used 
for, but is not limited to, the preparation of bib- 
liographical aids for research workers, was ap- 
plied in 1940 toward the publication of the 
“Manual on the Use of State Publications.” 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Fund— 


$1079 

Eunice Oberly was librarian of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at the time of her sudden death 
on November 5, 1921. Contributions intended for 
flowers for her funeral were so many that her 
friends decided to set aside a portion for a more 
permanent memorial. Because of her own biblio- 
graphical contributions and her appreciation of 
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and belief in the possibilities of service inherent 
in bibliographical work, the biennial interest on 
$1000 is awarded as a prize to the compiler of 
the best bibliography in the field of agriculture 
or the natural sciences. 


Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund——$5019 


Sarah Comly Norris Bogle, assistant secretary 
of the Association at the time of her death, Jan- 
uary 11, 1932, was acknowledged both here and 
abroad as one of the leading women librarians 
in the United States. Her chief contributions 
were in the fields of children’s work, interna- 
tional library service, and education for librari- 
anship. From 1924 to 1929, she directed the 
Paris Library School as a demonstration of what 
a school of international character would mean 
to the library profession, and she frequently 
represented ALA at meetings abroad. Because 
of this interest, her friends wished the income 
from the fund to support an international schol- 
arship, enabling librarians of the United States 
and Canada to study abroad and foreign librari- 
ans to study in this country or Canada. 


Herbert Putnam Honor Fund—$2483 


Created and presented to the Association by 
friends and associates of Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress from 1899 to 1939 and pres- 
ident of ALA in 1898 and again in 1903-4, the 
fund was established to honor Mr. Putnam by 
keeping in remembrance his services to his 
profession and by inspiring future generations 
of librarians to emulate the qualities and accom- 
plishments which distinguished his career. 

It is the wish of the donors that the income 
from the fund be used at intervals as a grant-in- 
aid to an American librarian of outstanding 
ability for travel, writing, or other use that 
might improve his service to the library profes- 
sion or to society. 


Melvil Dewey Medal Fund—$502 


The fund was established in 1952 to commem- 
orate Melvil Dewey’s unique contribution to li- 
brarianship by Forest Press, Inc. The donor pro- 
vided finely executed bronze medals together 
with an endowment of $500, the income from 
which is used to cover the cost of engraving the 
recipient’s name and date and providing a suit- 
able leather display case each year. 

The Melvil Dewey medal is awarded for re- 
cent creative professional achievement of a high 
order, particularly in those fields in which Mel- 
vil Dewey was most actively interested—library 
management, cataloging and classification, li- 
brary training, and the tools and techniques of 


librarianship. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund— 
$58,662 


The scholarship was conceived by the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association of ALA and estab- 
lished in 1956 as a tribute to Frederic G. Melcher, 
a great leader in promoting better books for chil- 
dren. Generous contributions from librarians, 
professional associates and friends, and others 
in the book world made this fund possible. 

The scholarship is to be granted to a candi- 
date whose educational and personal qualifica- 
tions indicate fitness for professional training on 
the graduate level in library work with children. 

The original intent was that $1000 annual 
awards could be made from the income earned 
by the fund. Since the income did not equal that 
amount in past years, $750 awards had been 
given. At the present time, however, income is 
sufficient to support annual $2000 awards. 


American Library Trustee Association | 
Endowment Fund—$14,700 

At the 1960 fall meeting of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board, the Executive Director reported a 
conversation with a trustee who suggested that 
local foundations and other sources of local 
funds might well be approached by individual 
trustees as a source for establishing a trust or 
endowment, income from which would be used 
for programs the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation might wish to undertake. This would 
be a source of funds that would not be reached 
for the building fund or for other program pur- 
poses. It was voted to pursue this officially with 
ALTA. 

At its meeting, Feb. 1, 1962, the ALTA Board 
of Directors heard a presentation by the Execu- 
tive Director and agreed that individual trustees, 
making personal contacts with local foundations 
in their own areas, could raise considerable 
sums, though a great deal of work would be in- 
volved. It was voted to empower the ALTA pres- 
ident to begin the program. 

Contributions are held in a special fund 
called the American Library Trustee Association 
Endowment. The income is applied solely to ad- 
vancing the programs of ALTA. Annually the 
officers of ALTA will submit a. budget, through 
the regular ALA budgetary channels, for the use 
of the income accrued during the previous fiscal 
year. Should the income for any one year exceed 
the expenditures authorized for that year, the 
balance will be added to next year’s income or 
to the principal, as ALTA officers shall direct. 
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erent th a a n a e e: 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1968 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 


First Sassion 
¥ ednesday, January 10, 10:00 A.M. 


Przsiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president, 
and Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, secord vice- 
president 

Seeretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, La 
range, Ill. 

Approval of 1967 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council 

Repor- of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—Rich- 
ard E. Chapin, chairman 

Ccuncil Nominating Committee Fieport— 
Anre C. Edmonds, chairman 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—Mr. Mohrhardt 

Ccmrmittee on Appointments Report—Roger 
H. McDonough, chairman 

ALA Membership Committee Repart—Sarah 
L. Wallace, chairman 

Jcint Committee on National Library Infor- 
mation Systems Report—Gordon Willians, 
chairman 


Second Session 


Taursday, January 11, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Foster E. Mohrhardt, president 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parlicementarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, La 
Grange, III. 

F-eedom of Access to Libraries Commitee 
Report—Keith Doms, chairman 

Awaris Committee Report—Philip S. Ogilvie, 
cheirman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report— 
Alex Ladenson, chairman 

Organization Committee Report—Robert N. 
Sheridan, chairman 

Rzpozt of the Treasurer—Ralph Blasingame, 
Jr. 

Report of the Committee of Tellers for the 
Executive Board Election—chairman 


Nore: An informational breakfast meeting of 
the Council and Executive Board will be held 
on Wednesday, January 10, at 8:00 a.m. 
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General Program 


An open program session, tentatively entitled 
“The Year of the Book: An International 
Symposium of Librarians, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers,” will be presented on Wednesday 
evening, January 10. Participants will be 
representatives of international organizations 
of librarians, authors, and publishers, includ- 
ing Sir Frank Francis, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
and director of the British Museum. Registra- 
tion will not be required to attend this specific 
meeting. 


Registration 


Registration will begin on Sunday, January 7, 
at 7:30 p.m. The registration desk will be 
located in the Americana Hotel. Fees are $2 
daily or $5 for the entire week. 


Exhibits 

Commercial exhibits and a few professional 
displays will be located in the Americana’s 
Nautilus Hall. The exhibits will be formally 
opened on Monday, January 8, 4:00 P.M., and 
the daily hours are as follows: Monday, Janu- 
ary 8, 4:00-7:00 p.m.; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 9 and 10, 9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M.; 
Thursday, January 11, 9:00 a.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Hotel Reservations 
Information on hotel reservations appeared in 


the September 1967 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
The deadline date for making reservations is 
December 11; any reservations received after 
that date cannot be guaranteed at the Ameri- 
cana or participating hotels. 


Schedule of Meetings 


Chairmen of groups meeting will be notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their 
sessions and will receive a copy of the sched- 
ule of all meetings early in December. Chair- 
men are responsible for sending this informa- 
tion to the members of their groups. A listing 
of all meetings will appear in the official pro- 
gram to be distributed at the time of registra- 
tion. 
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Placement Center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the Florida 
State Employment Services, will provide place- 
ment service during the Midwinter Meeting. 
The Placement Center will be open Monday 
through Friday, January 8-12, from 8:30 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and will be located in the 
Eastward Room of the Americana Hotel. 
Those who plan to utilize the Employment 
Service facilities should note the procedures 
outlined below. 

Advance registration. Experience has shown 
that both employers and applicants can be 
served most effectively when vacancies and 
applications for positions are registered in 
advance. The local Employment Service offices 
have the appropriate forms and will assist in 
their preparation. The deadline date for this 
advance registration is December 15. 

Employers. The agency suggests that, in 
listing vacancies, adequate descriptions of 
academic and experience requirements should 
be provided along with position content and 
opportunities for professional growth. Salary 
must also be included. The policy of the U.S. 
Employment Service prohibits the acceptance 
of a job order which bears discriminatory 
specifications in respect to race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

Applicants. Applicants should provide ade- 
quate details of academic achievement and 
experience, specifying cities, states, and re- 
gions in which employment would be con- 
sidered and the minimum acceptable salary. 

Confirmation of registration. Employers 
and employees who registered in advance at 
the State Employment Service local offices 
should contact the Placement Center upon 
arrival at the meeting to confirm registrations 
and to furnish meeting addresses. 

Registration at the Center. Initial registra- 
tions will be taken at the Center as an accom- 
modation to those employers and applicants 
who were unable to register in advance. Those 
who cannot attend the meeting may apply for 
the service at the nearest local office of their 
State Employment Service. Their orders or 
application forms will also be forwarded to 
the Conference Placement Center where they 
will be made available for review by employ- 


ers or applicants. Individuals indicating 19 
interest in applications or orders of those —1 
in attendance will be requested to eta2kzh 
direct contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up. A follow-up service acter 22 
meeting, consisting of a listing in the Nat>—al 
Registry for Librarians, will be offered. 


Midwinter Meeting Policy 

By adoption of the January 1966 repot xf 
the Special Committee to Study the Midw2-=x 
Meeting, Council has determined tnat 22 
Midwinter Meeting continues to be essene] 
a working meeting of the Council and of - c+ 
mittees and boards of official ALA units, «ch 
the addition of a limited program wren ir 
thorized by the Executive Board. Such c> 
mittees and boards include those of the A_A 
and those of divisions, sections, rounc taD rs, 
chapters, and affiliated national associaai~18 
which hold official affiliation as providec: Der 
in the ALA structure by formal actior. 

The policy is interpreted to mean ‘haf a2 
meetings are to be for the transactior or 22 
business of such groups required Ly teir 
functions and in accordance with the dex 
cratic intent of the policy: namely, to res ~e 
to the annual conference action taken by -a2 
membership. A further interpretation is tza 
the policy, except for meetings of Couaucil £ d 
the authorized general program, indices 
closed meetings of these groups. Nothing m 
the policy statement, however, denies the rit 
of boards and committees to invite patxi- 
pants to their meetings so long as the p- 
hibitions against programs and members: p 
action at Midwinter are not violated. 

Following up on a recommendation mede 
during the 1966 Midwinter Meeting Zorri 
sessions, chairmen of ALA units wer> ast d 
to consider the desirability of admitinz -o 
closed meetings, as observers, thos3 «aA 
members who requested such adnitten=. 
From the responses to this, it was the jiz- 
ment of the Executive Board that the pel -r 


-of conducting closed meetings only dwg 


Midwinter should be relaxed to the extent xt 
chairmen of units are free to consicer -= d 
decide upon admitting observers upon Ze 
written request of any member officially =t- 
tending the Midwinter Meeting, while mara- 
taining at all times authority to declaze a 
certain meeting or portion thereof cleseé 


~“ 
E Wn 


News from the Divisions 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
Zhe following nominations are presented as 
the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of State Librariss, Rob=rt 
2. McClarren, chairman; Helen M. Miller; 
Verna Nistendirk. 


Vice-President and President-Evect 


Nerte B. TAYLOR, director, Maryland Division 
ef Library Extension, Baltimore. 

ELAINE VON QOESEN, assistant state librarian, 
Worta Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 


Member-at-Large 
(3-year term) 


Joun G. Lorenz, Deputy Librarian of Congress. 
Joaman H. Winrrey, director and lbrarian, 
Texas State Library and Archives, Austin. 


«Additional nominations may be mace by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accompa- 
nied bz the written consent of the nominee and 
tiled with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 11, 
1968. No person may be nominated who is noz a 
personal member of the association and whose 
wrctten consent has not been filed with the Nam- 
insting Committee. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


A $21,009 grant to ALA will enable the Infor- 
mation Science and Automation Division to pub- 
isk a quarterly Journal of Information Science 
and Library Automation. The grant, made by 
she Ccuncil on Library Resources, Inc., is =x- 
pected to assist publication for the first three 
years, after which it is expected that tne journal 
will be self-supporting. Frederick G. Kilgour, 
directer, Ohio College Library Center, will be 
editor of the journal. He is former associate li- 
breriar of Yale University. No date for start of 
publication has been set. The journal will be 
aveilakle to nonmembers of ISAD by subscrip- 
tioa. 
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Josera Becker, president of ISAD, has been 
elected vice-president and president-elect of the 
American Documentation Institute. Mr. Becker, 
author, lecturer, and consultant in library auto- 
mation, is director of information services, In- 
teruniversity Communications Council (EDU- 
COM). He will serve as president of ADI during 
1968-69. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORTS 
The following nominations for 1968-69 are 
presented as the reports of the nominating com- 
mittees of the Library Administration Division: 


Vice-President and President-Elect 


Genevieve M. Casey, Wayne State University 
Center for Urban Studies, Detroit. 
Pur J. McNirr, Boston Public Library. 


Section on Business and Equipment 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 


Ratpo H. Hopp, University of Minnesota Li- 
braries, Minneapolis. 

Gorpon P. Martin, Sacramento, Calif., State 
College Library. 


Member of Executive Committee 


Davin L. Hunsucxer, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 

Mary ANN Swanson, Evanston, Ill, Township 
High School Library. 


Section on Circulation Services 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Loren C. Owrnes, University of California Li- 

brary, Davis. 


James R. Cox, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles. 


Secretary 
Heren A. Younc, Hennepin County Library, 
Minneapolis. 
Vriota B. METTERNICH, Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County, Cincinnati. 
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Member of Executive Board 
(Two to be elected) 

EvizasetH B. Hace, Prince George’s County 
Memorial Library, Hyattsville, Md. 

Mrs. Vireria N. Crsarto, City College Library, 
CUNY, New York. 

Warren B. Kuun, lowa State University Library, 
Ames. 

CARL H. SACHTLEBEN, Valparaiso University Li- 
braries, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Section on Library Organization and Management 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Wirm Z. Nasu, University of Washington 
Libraries, Seattle. 
De LarayeTTe Rem, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 


Secretary 
FREDERICK A. Kane, Brooklyn Public Library. 
A. CHAPMAN Parsons, Ohio Library Association, 
Columbus. 


Member of Executive Committee 
Roverick G. Swartz, Tulsa, Okla., City-County 
Library System. 
Davin R. Warxtns, Fordham University Librar- 
ies, Bronx. 


Section on Public Relations 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect 
Mrs. Jimm McWuorter, Brooklyn U.S.AF. 
Base Library, Mobile, Ala. 
Herbert F. Mutscuier, King County Library 
System, Seattle. 


Secretary 
Miss JOHNNIE Givens, Austin Peay State College 
Library, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Howarp SAMUELSON, Santa Ana, Calif., Public 
Library. 


Member of Executive Committee 
Mrs. Dorotruy CORRIGAN, trustee, Rockford, Ill., 
Publie Library. 
Marjorie Donatpson, Pasadena, Calif., Public 
Library. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The following nominations for 1968 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the Public Library Association, William 
Chait, chairman; James E. Bryan; Hoyt Galvin; 


Josephine Neil; Lucile Nix; 
Rosen; Rose Vainstein. 


Mrs. Dortcy 


Vice-President and President-Elec: 


June E. Bay ess, city librarian, San Mae , 
Calif., Public Library. 

Mrs. Arre Beto Martin, director, Tulsa, Oxle, 
City-County Library. 


Additional nominations may be made Dy 2e- 
tions signed by not Jess than fifty members =f 
the association. Such petitions must be accorap .- 
nied by the written consent of the nominee az 
filed with the executive secretary, Eleeno =- 
Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by Marck 1- 
1968. No person may be nominated who .s rot a 
personal member of the association anc wicze 
written consent has not been filed with tke [o-- 
inating Committee. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 
The following nominations for 1968 ere -p =- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Gommi- 
tee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section, A -- 


jorie Rambo, chairman; Elaine S. Olson: Msæy 
Whitford. 


Vice-President—President-Elect 
BarBara Cox, assistant command librarian, E~. 
SAC, Offutt AFB, Neb. 
Apa E. Scuwartz, deputy director, Army —- 
brary Program, Washington, D.C. 


Secretary 


A. JANELLE Scocemn, command librarian, s- 
brook AFB, Canal Zone. 

Mrs. Snaron D. ARNOLD, acting librarien, U. 
Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Fla. 


Navy Representative (3 years) 


Mrs. Dorotuy Fayne, district librarian. = 
Naval District, New York City. 

Mrs. JEANNETTE B. Yates, librarian, U.S. Mar-1 
Weapons Library, Yorktown, Va. 


Army Representative (2 years) 


Mrs. Mapce Busey, librarian, Post Library =. 
Belvoir, Va. 

Don Orsen, chief librarian, Special Ser-ices 
Division, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Air Force Representative (1 year! 


Epiru Roesucx, librarian, Scott AFB, Hl. 
Mrs. Emity Wetty, base librarian, Be-gscre-n 
AFB, Tex. 


Additional nominations may be made by pei- 
tions signed by not fewer than five membess 4 


-E4 





the section filed together with the written can- 
cen: of the candidates with the executive secre- 
tarr, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA neadquer- 
ters, by March 11, 1968. 





by Marjorie E. Veitssman 


NEW PROJECTS 


The Council on Library Resources has funded 
several new projects. One, a program to test 50 
Elastic or wood chairs of the kind used Zor gen- 
era. secting in libraries, is to be supported by a 
grant of $62,750. A major purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide purchasers with specific data 
an which to base selection of the furn-ture. An- 
ather goal is to determine whether, on the basis 
af zest results, performance standards can xe 
fos ulated which might later be used to estab- 
lish menufacturing specifications. Testing will 
he done by Buyers Laboratory and the resu-ts 
pullished in Library Technology Reports. 

A grent of $50,125 will finance a test program 
af currently available audio-visual equipment in 
three categories: 16mm motion picture sound 
Ero-ecters, filmstrip and combination filmstrip 
slid projectors, and magnetic tape recorders 
and tape players. All categories are within 
specified price ranges. A list of equipment to be 
inckudel in this program has been sukmitted to 
tne United States Testing Company, Inc., which 
will begin testing just as soon as the equipment 
is acquired. Library Technology Reports will 
carry reports of the results. 

Continuation of LTP’s series of publications 
an the conservation of library materials is gs- 
sured under a $30,000 grant from the Council on 
Lib-ary Resources. 

Ia this, Phase II of Conservation of Library 
Materials, it is planned to publish material deel- 
ing with binding construction, repairing and 
tooling leather bindings, deacidifying paper, 
sipdort ng weak and disintegrated paper, re- 
pairing vellum and parchment, and treating fire- 
and. water-damaged materials. Publications in 
the series will be uniform with the first pam- 
phlet, Cleaning and Preserving Bindings ard 
Related Materials by Carolyn Horton, published 
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in August 1967, which concluded Phase I of the 
project. It is expected that in later phases of the 
project, other facets of conservation will receive 
attention. These would include the repair and 
preservation of papyrus; problems of dealing 
with mold and vermin; care and storage tech- 
niques for books and such nonbook materials as 
film, microfiche, tape and disk records; repairing 
techniques for paper; and characteristics of 
printing and writing inks and illumination mate- 
rials, 

The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $10,000 which, in part, will finance the 
continuation of a series of small programs of 
general interest to librarians. One such project 
is the development of a device, long needed, to 
test the capabilities of photocopying machines. 
The work, already begun, is being carried on in 
connection with PH5-3 on Documents Readable 
without Optical Devices, a subcommittee of 
USASI Sectional Committee PH5 on Photograph- 
ic Reproduction of Documents. 


PUBLICATIONS 


There has been a second printing of LTP 
Publication No. 10, Development of Performance 
Standards for Binding Used in Libraries, Phase 
IT. Price, $3. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


An evaluation by William R. Hawken Associ- 
ates of the Polaroid CU-5 camera is slated for 
publication in a future issue of Library Technol- 
ogy Reports. The camera has been promoted as 
a “cataloger’s camera” that will produce copies 
of bibliographic entries in books which subse- 
quently can be used as catalogers’ work slips or 
as masters from which catalog cards can be re- 
produced. 

Supplements to articles already published on 
contemporary desks and filing cabinets were to 


Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 
CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented « Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “On Approval’ Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
$3100 Juniper Road, South Bend, indiana 46637 
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be published in the November issue of Library 
Technology Reports. There is also an evaluation 
of fabric typewriter ribbons. 

Evaluation reports on ten record players in 
the record player test program have been re- 
ceived. A list of additional units to be tested in 
this program is being compiled and will be sub- 
mitted to the United States Testing Company. 





An ELECTRONIC Lis- 
TENING center that 
can be rolled from 
room to room has 
been announced by 
Howe Folding Furni- 
ture, Inc. The mobile 
listening center opens 
to a length of 8’ to 
provide ample space 
and electronic power 
for ten students, each 
provided with his own 
volume control. The 
center can be ar- 
ranged so that all ten 
students may moni- 
tor a single program 
or that two groups of five students can each lis- 
ten to their own programs. Boat-shaped, the 
conference table is 42” wide at its center, taper- 
ing to 32” at the ends. Anodized aluminum con- 
trol panels are recessed into the center of each 
half. Construction includes a 34” plywood table- 
top and a surface of Ye” teak textured plastic 
laminate; legs of 144” square steel tubing in 
black enamel finish. For further information 
write Howe, 360 Lexington Ave., New York. 


AA sAn a m y Aah me an mE 
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Orrtronics, Ine., of Toledo, has announced a 
continuous loop magnetic tape magazine, the 
1510, designed for the small, battery-operated 
portable recorders. The 1510 Audio Vendor is 
available in playing-time cycles of six or ten 
minutes at 1%” IPS tape speed. It fits almost 
any recorder. The supplier says Audio Vendor 


continuous loop tape magazine can be seg =r 
endless music, language study, sleep learcin z, 
repetitive drill, and sound effects. For fusthcr 
information write 4033 W. Central. 


*& + %* 


Direct Reapine thermal transparencies ma- => 
made from a new material for use on orerLe<d 
projectors. It is called “Thermal/jet.” Tae 
transparencies can be made on thermal y= 
copiers and are ready to use without fur-ter 
processing. The sheet reproduces maps, chr, 
drawings, line illustrations, and type. “Touz 
mal/jet” is sold in boxes of 100 sheets for 3&:. 
Requests for more information, sample orce=. 
quantity prices should be sent to A. P. LÈt z 
Inc., 1185 Scottsville Rd., Rochester, M.Y 


* + % 


A PORTABLE MICROFILMER, with a large 127 ~- 
12” copyboard, has been announced by Reg 
scope Corp. According to Regiscope, ths de- 
tronic unit, Model M, will microfilm any d-es- 
ment, even thick books and ledgers up to 157 
x 12”. No special lighting, adjustmerts, ix 
stallation, or technical skill is required. Buter 
or foot control automatically exposes a sirg 
frame and simultaneously advances the älv =. 
position for the next picture. The Model = 
microfilmer is suggested for microfilming forre. 
records, plans, charts, books, instructions, arz 
important documents. For further informatic~ 
write Regiscope, 7 E. 43d St., New York 


+ + * 


CHART-PAK vim kit provides materials tkat ez 
able educators and librarians to create tramsya~ 
encies for overhead projection. The kt væ 
developed by the manufacturer in coore: 

ation with educators from the School of Edie: 

tion, Boston University Instructional Matera= 
Center, whose personnel worked with facut~ 

institutes, graduate and undergraduate stiden® 
of all professions and levels for the pest sè 
years. Chart-Pak says the result was that thex 
Visual Instructional Materials, or Vim KÈ, == 
devised for producing finished originals. AZ 
accessories needed for transparency-makirg, ir- 
cluding utility knife, five marking pens in a=- 
sorted colors, a 10” circle template ruler, pre- 
jectual grid master sheet, and 12 sheets co 
quality acetate with printed frames, are ir- 
cluded. Cost of Vim Kit is $49.95. For mor= 
details and name of supplier, write manufac- 
turer, River Road, Leeds, Mass. 01053. o> 


lH 





DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 
ARVID J. BURKE 
MARY A. BURKE 


A valuable aid to the professicnal li- 
brarian, the educator, and the scudent 
of library science—offering a thorough 
stridy of library techniques both pres- 


ert and future. = 
Cloth, 57.50 


| Teachers College Press | 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 W. 120th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10027 





INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
ZOMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
Jexers on the following periodical indexes 
—APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY IN- 
DEX, BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX and 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


Applicants should be able to assign subject 
headings to articles in current jouvrrals. 
Applicants for APPLIED SCIENCE & TECH- 
. NOLOGY INDEX and BUSINESS PERIODI- 
CALS INDEX should have some sukject 
background. Salary will depend on cualifi- 
cations and experience and will be re- 
viewed annually. Many Company benefits 
such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, etz. 5 
days, 35 hour week, 


SUAS ILM SATS TE 
SENS 


N, 






SA Sar YS 


Applications should be addressed to: 


EOE 
Les 





Office of Personne! Administration f 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY E: 
950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
TEE rere EE, E 
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FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & Gen- 
eral Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, 
Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., 
New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$3.75. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, 
N.Y. 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, ¿and Midwestern editions. Monthly 
Index-—-$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mons. & annual)—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1966—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Or. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, Il. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 30038-ALA, Beverly Hills, Ca. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer $t, Athens, Oh. 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 
N. Old Manor, Wichita, Ks. 67208. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
be Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 

UNION and Labour Speakers’ Handbook (Aus- 
tralian). How to avoid unemployment, etc. Bound $2, 
paperback $1.60, to Bala Press, Bala, N. Wales, 
United Kingdom. 

STEIN’S The Making of Americans, the famous 
expatriate’s masterpiece, is now available for the first 
time since 1928 in the only complete edition, cloth- 
bound, $10.95, from Something Else Press, Inc., 160 
Fifth Av., New York 10010. 

THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no 
time for selecting and addressing our customary Sea- 
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son’s Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes in 
this manner. Albert J. Phiebig, ABAA, Foreign 
Books & Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
10602. 


WANTED 


WANTED: complete runs of newspapers 1930-1942. 
My buying will help your cost of microfilming. Have 
spent thousands of dollars with libraries during past 
few years. Please write Malcolm Willits, 1717 Wil- 
cox, Hollywood, Cal. 90028. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
east 


REFERENCE librarian: To work in our central 
library in Newburgh with its reference librarian; 
50% of the time working directly with the public, 50% 
the time developing interlibrary loan system, refer- 
ence services, and selecting books. 14% hours from 
New York City. A special position created under an 
LSCA grant, 35-hour week, usual fringe benefits. 
Starting salary $7500-$9170, based on experience. 
Minimum of 2 years experience following MSLS de- 
gree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo 
Catskill Library System, 619 North St., Box 606, 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914-DI 3-2561. 

ASSISTANT director to assist in administration of 
library system offering tremendous challenge—cen- 
tral library with genealogy and whaling departments, 
also superb art collection including entire Audubon 
First Folio; 3 branches and bookmobile. Library is 
subregional resource center in Boston’s eastern re- 
gion. Area is one of great historical and geographi- 
cal interest. MSLS from ALA-accredited school, and 
4-6 years experience required. 35-hour week, liberal 
fringe benefits offered. Minimum salary $7500. State 
salary desired based on experience and qualifications; 
could exceed minimum. Also reference librarian. Re- 
quires MSLS from ALA-accredited school, but no 
experience. Minimum salary $6500. Both are new po- 
sitions and now open. Inquire for further information 
or send resume and references to Miss F. A. Bold, 
Dir., Free Public Library, P.O. Box 902, New Bed- 
ford, Ma. 02740. 

ASSISTANT director. New salary range 1968, 
$10,500-$13,000; meanwhile immediate appointment 
possible within present salary range $9000-$11,000. 
To participate in various aspects of administration 
and service in 3-county system serving 24 member 
libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in college 
community on Lake Champlain in Adirondack 
Mountains, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS from 
ALA-accredited library school or N.Y. state certifi- 
cate; 6 years experience. 3714-hour week, state re- 
tirement, and health insurance plans. Send resume to 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

LIBRARY director. Public library: main library 
and 3 branches; area reference center for 5 sur- 
rounding communities. 1967 budget: $294,000. Re- 
quirements: MLS from ALA-accredited school, 5 
years administrative experience. U.S. citizenship. 
Generous fringe benefits and longevity. Salary open. 
Send resume to Viola R. Maihl, Public Library, Lin- 
den, N.J. 07036. 

ASSISTANT director in charge of public services. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon experience 
and special qualifications. Generous fringe benefits 
include 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years adminis- 


trative experience required. Must strengthen refer- 
ence-reader’s advisory service to both young adults 
and adults. This medium-sized library has just com- 
pleted a $450,000 project of interior renovations to 
improve its direct service to 30,000 persons in nearby 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Located near beach- 
es just off I-95. 90 minutes to Boston or 45 minutes 
to Providence. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Public 
Library, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

REFERENCE librarian: beautiful community, in- 
teresting reference work. New building under con- 
struction. Salary range $6214-$7760. Apply Public 
Library, South Orange, N.J. 07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

COORDINATOR for Interrelated Library System. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending. upon experience 
and special qualifications. Generous fringe benefits 
include 4 weeks paid vacation. 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school plus appropriate expe- 
rience required. System includes public and school 
libraries in 7 towns, plus liaison work with univer- 
sity library, other library systems, and Department of 
State Library Services. System provides reference in- 
terloan service to 44,000 persons in addition to 
30,000 persons served locally. Apply J. W. Hurkett, 
Dir., Public Library, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

DIRECTOR: for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Over 100 years old, the library has an es- 
tablished collection of 53,000 vols. and a new build- 
ing under construction. An MLS, state certification, 
experience required. Congenial trained staff and ex- 
cellent fringe benefits present a splendid opportuni- 
ty. Salary $8900-$10,500. Write B-439. 

GENERAL services librarian. New salary range 
1968, no experience required, $6700-$7700; mean- 
while immediate appointment possible within present 
salary range $6200-$7200. Opportunity to learn in 
3-county serving 23 member libraries and operating 2 
bookmobiles in college community on Lake Cham- 
plain in Adirondack Mountains, 60 miles from 
Montreal. MSLS from ALA-accredited library school 
or N.Y. state certificate. 3744-hour week. State retire- 
ment and health insurance plans. Send resume to 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

CAN you qualify for this exceptional opportunity? 
Alert, witty librarian for interesting position as as- 
sistant director for 2-county library system, a part of 
the Pioneer Library System, serving a 125,000 popu- 
lation in Rochester area. Headquarters in progres- 
sive, attractive, friendly town with excellent schools, 
parks, and sporty golf course. Situated near Finger 
Lakes and Lake Ontario. Work involves library ad- 
ministration of services to 22 member libraries and a 
reading center under the leadership of our congenial 
library director and an understanding board. This 
vacancy caused by the promotion of former director: 
to the top spot in RRRLC. Forward-looking personnel 
policies include state retirement, health insurance 
plans, vacation, and sick leave. Requirements: 3 
years of library experience, 5th-year library degree, 
eligible for N.Y professional public librarians 
certificate; must have driver’s license. Salary range 
$0000 to $11,975, depending on experience and 
qualifications, 7 increments. Apply by wiring or 
phoning collect to Mrs. Pauline Spare, Dir., Wayne 
County Library System, Mason & High Sts., New- 
ark, N.Y. 14513. 

CHILDREN'S librarian at Martin Memorial 
Library in York, Pennsylvania, to supervise a busy 
juvenile department with a full-time staff of 4 per- 
sons. Library degree required and 3 to 5 years expe- 
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rieace n work with children. Salary range $8000 to 
$9C00, Jepending on experience. Apply tc Katharine 
Shorey. Dir., 159 E. Market St., York, Pa. 17401. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: to take full charge of 
prcgran, with additional staff, in room of 10,00 
vob. Suburban N.J. community of 17,000 now build- 
ing a new library. N.J. state certification and U.S. 
vitzens1ip required. Salary range $5214~-$7750. 
Write Administrator, Public Library, South Orarge, 
N... 07979. 

ASSISTANT librarian for theological seminary 
needed. in Jan. or Feb. General duties. Degree and 
experience required. $6500 start plus benexts. 
35-hour week, 20 working days vacation. Pleasant 
surrourdings. Write Librarian, St. Jokn Vianney 
Seninary, East Aurora, N.Y. 14052. 

*RE= Public Library of Woodbridge, N.J. 07095. 
A sommunity of over 100,000, located in central New 
Jersey, % hour from downtown Manhattan, has expe 
riencec a tremendous growth in its library system in 
the: past 4 years. Composed of a main library and 9 
branch2s, a new branch was built last year and 2 
ney brildings will replace existing branches at the 
end of this year. Plans are under way for an addi- 
tional branch and a new 65,000-square-foot main 
library building. The library employs a staff of 85 
(2) professionals) and has been designated an Area 
Refereace Center for 5 surrounding communities. 
W= arə program oriented and welcome ideas, Cur- 
rent requirements include: Branch librarian, at least 
l year experience; $7300~$9050 (can hire within 
range) Prefer children’s librarian for thie position. 
M_S. Young adult librarian, at least 1 year experi- 
enze; 37300-$9050 (can hire within range). Fosi- 
ti is for main library. MLS. Children’s librarian, ex- 
pecience desirable but not necessary; 36500-$&100 
(can hire within range). To assist coordinator in ad- 
ministering services to children. MLS. Adult services 
lifvaricn, experience not necessary; £€6600-$8100. 
Pcsitien is in reference work in main library. MLS. 
Send resume to Jack Fishman, Asst. Le Dir, Free 
Public Library, 800 Rahway Av., Woodbridge, N.J. 
07995, or phone collect: 201-634-5101. 

REEERENCE librarian wanted as assistant in 
5-coun-y library system interlibrary loar. and reier- 
ere program. Will have clerical staff and superviso- 
ry resdonsibility and participate in bock selection. 
Depending on ability and experience, senior librari- 
ar I, 37020 to $8910, or junior librarien, $6480 to 
$181. Can appoint above base salary. Requirements: 
experience, imagination, initiative, and desire for 
professional growth. 35-hour week, month vacation, 
arnua_ increments, and other excellent N.Y. state 
frnge benefits. Contact Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hud- 
sa L.braries, 103 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
12601. 

MILDLEBURY College Library has 2 openings: 
1} aceuisitions librarian to head order departrient 
with a book budget of $69,000; 2) speciel collections 
lierarian to take charge of our outstanding collection 
of American literature. Salaries open; usual benefits. 
Far ftrther information write J. R. McKenna, Ln., 
Maddlebury College Library, Middlebury, Vt. 03753. 

HEsD Librarian for town of 15,000, 45 minutes 
from Philadelphia. Salary range $6500~$&000. 36-n0ur 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 8 paid holidays, Require- 
ments 5th-year degree and administrative experience. 
Write Mrs. Harry Dreisbach, Public Library, Vine St. 
& Mortgomery Av., Lansdale, Pa. 19446. 

ORDER librarian, MLS, $6870~-$824C, depending 


or experience. Computerized acquisitions system. 
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Month vacation. TIAA, New York state retirement, 
faculty status, and other fringe benefits. Write Josiah 
T. Newcomb, Dir. of Ls., State University of New 
York at Binghamton 13901. 

LIBRARY director II. Town of 25,000 in growing 
area of southeastern New York State. 1% hours 
from New York City, near new Interstate Rt. 84, 1 
mile from system headquarters and community col- 
lege. MLS from accredited library school, minimum 
4 years experience, some in administrative capacity. 
Salary range $12,000-$16,000, 35-hour work week, 
usual benefits. Position available May 1. Send resume 
to Henry W. Hogue, Chmn., Thrall Library Com- 
mittee, 103 Lake Av., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

ASSISTANT library director. Challenging position 
in an expanding library. system on Long Island’s 
North Shore. 5th-year degree and 3 years experience 
preferred. Salary $8500 and up, depending on ex- 
Pe Complete benefits. Please send resume to 

CATALOGER (Dewey). Liberal arts college on 
new suburban campus. Minutes from Princeton and 
Bucks County. Convenient to Philadelphia and New 
York. Modern, spacious, air-conditioned library with 
friendly atmosphere. Starting salary $7500-$8500, 
depending on qualifications. Faculty status, liberal 
vacation, and fringe benefits. Phone collect 609-896- 
0800 or send resume to Theodore Epstein, Ln., Rider 
College, Trenton, N.J. 08602. 

EXECUTIVE director, reference and research re- 
source agency. Coordinate programs of special, col- 
lege, and public libraries in 8 counties. Administra- 
tion planning and public relations important. Some 
background in advanced reference work needed. Start 
$12,000-$14,000, depending on experience. Write 
Edward Locke, Actg. Exec. Dir., Southeastern New 
York Library Resources Council, 103 Market St. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 


southeast 


HEAD cataloger as first assistant to the chief of pro- 
cessing in the central library, Initial salary $7758 
with 5% annual increments. MLS and at least 2 years 
cataloging experience required. Usual fringe benefits; 
paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 


De. 19801. 
LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Cataloger. 2 
years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited 


library school. To work with state agency collector 
and, under supervision of librarian IV, coordination 
for activities under Title IM, LSCA. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Office, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

STATE librarian, salary $15,000 and assistant Ii- 
brarian, salary $9000, in rapidly growing state. 
Library degree plus 5 years experience in public or 
extension libraries, including 3 years administration. 
l-month vacation, state retirement system, social se- 
curity. Apply Library Commission for the State of 
Delaware, P.O. Box 635, Dover 19901. 

CONSULTANT II. Salary range $9420-$12,180. 5 
years experience. Degree from ALA-accredited 
library school. To supervise direct service program in 
15 counties. 2 50-ft. trailers in use in 9 counties on 
8-hour, 3-week schedule. Collection and staff housed 
in Charleston. Staff of 4 work with trailers. Total 
staff of 8 to work with 12 libraries and trailers. 
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Library with a budget of $81,500. Staff and operation 
costs from state agency budget. A civil service agen- 
cy. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier 
St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

WO positions open in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant and 
children’s librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. 
Interesting positions open now. Salary $6300-~-$8100. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave vacation, hos- 
pitalization—-major medical insurance program. Work 
in new air-conditioned building with elevators. Write 
Director, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W.V, 25301. 

WE need in our expanding library system: refer- 
ence librarians; branch librarian. Initial salary 
$7030 without experience; adjusted 5% upward for 
experience. MLS required. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
De. 19801. 

LIBRARIAN IV. Salary range $9900~-$12,780. 6 
years experience, preferably in academic, public, or 
state library agency. Degree from ALA-accredited 
library school. To coordinate activities under Title 
III, LSCA, and to supervise professional and semi- 
‘professional staff involved in reference, bibliography, 
and acquisitions at the state agency level. A civil 
service agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Person- 
nel Officer. West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W.V. 25311. 

SENIOR cataloger for Latin American materials. 
Minimum 3 years cataloging experience and 
proficiency in Spanish. Salary up to $8200. Also 
need beginning cataloger and a beginning documents 
librarian at up to $6600. Apply to John G. Veenstra, 
Asst. Dir., University of Florida Libraries, Gaines- 
ville 82601. 

FIELD consultant (librarian V level, Louisiana 
civil service). Salary $9000 with $30 monthly incre- 
ment after 6 months satisfactory service and 3 addi- 
tional increments each year thereafter. No examina- 
tion required as applicants are rated on training and 
experience. Fringe benefits: state employee retire- 
ment system, optional health and other insurance in 
which library pays half, credit union, 8 state holi- 
days as well as sick and annual leave according to 
civil service regulations. Job resume: gives advice 
and help to existing publie libraries, serves as con- 
sultant on such technical matters as pay plans and 
job descriptions for libraries which request such as- 
sistance, conducts in-service training when requested 
for regional library meetings, plans for annual admin- 
istrative librarians’ conferences, assembles monthly 
and annual statistical reports from public libraries, 
visits local libraries. Position involves considerable 
travel, Requirements: 5th-year library science degree 
plus 6 years of professional library work, 2 of which 
must have been in a specialized library position and 
2 in a supervisory or administrative capacity. Apply 
to Sallie Farrell, State Ln., Louisiana State Library, 
Box 131, Baton Rouge 70821. 

CHIEF of technical processing. Heads department 
purchasing and cataloging. Master’s degree and 3 
years experience, with 2 years in cataloging. Salary 
$8196 or $8580 dependent upon prior experience. 
Full benefits. To apply, send resume to Personnel 
Office, County of Henrico, P.O. Box 3-V, Richmond, 
Va. 23207. 


ASSISTANT librarian and branch librarian 
needed for rapidly growing system in a resort area. 
Both are interesting, challenging positions in new 
libraries centrally located in residential communities. 
oth-year degree from ALA-accredited library school 
required. Salaries: 1) $7368, for a librarian with ex- 
perience in administration, cataloging, and reference, 
2) $6420, for a librarian with appropriate experi- 
ence. For details write Mrs. Margaret C. Beda, City 
Ln., Bayside Library, 936 Independence Bl., Virginia 
Beach, Va. 23455. 

ASSISTANT cataloger for original cataloging. LC 
classification. Accredited LS degree, some foreign 
language reading ability, experience desired but not 
essential. Immediate opening at 3-year-old university 
that is rapidly growing. $2,400,000 building sched- 
uled for completion about July. Starting salary 
$7000-$8500. Send resume to A. I. Michelson, Head 
Ln., University of South Alabama, Mobile 36608. 

GENERAL consultant (librarian V level, Louisi- 
ana civil service). Salary $9000 with $30 monthly in- 
crement after 6 months satisfactory service and 3 ad- 
ditional increments each year thereafter. No exam- 
ination required as applicants are rated on training 
and experience. Fringe benefits: state employee re- 
tirement system, optional health and other insurance 
in which library pays half, credit union, 8 state holi- 
days as well as sick and annual leave according to 
civil service regulations. Job resume: Federal rela- 
tions coordinator, director of Title II program, 
LSCA, work with public library trustees and other 
lay groups, and in area of recruitment. Position in- 
volves some travel. Requirements: Sth-year library 
science degree plus 6 years of professional library 
work, 2 of which must have been in a specialized 
library position and 2 in a supervisory or administra- 
a canad. pply to mae Farrell, State Ln., 

oulsiana State Library, Box 131, 
she y Baton Rouge 

PRINCE George’s County Memorial Library, and 
expanding library system located near the nation’s 
capitol. Young adult, children’s and readers services 
librarians needed. Degree but no experience: $7036~ 
$8441. For librarians with experience we have the 
following openings: assistant coordinator in children’s 
services, $9166~-$11,001; head of large branch 
$10,022-$12,027; head of children’s department, 
$7680-$9215. Liberal fringe benefits include 24 days 
of annual leave, 12 days sick leave each year, paid 
holidays, retirement. If you are interested in a library 
system that offers professional growth send your 
nae a the ee Officer, Prince George’s 

ounty Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd. » 
ville, Md. 20782. ý AA 

POSITION open for library director. Library de- 
gree and experience required. Indian River County 
Library, Vero Beach, Florida. New library with ex- 
cellent facilities, attractive and congenial staff and 
community. Write Mrs. Anne G. Keen, Sec. of Bd., 
1028 Twenty-fourth P1., Vero Beach, Fl. 32960. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head department in re- 
gional library serving 67,000 population in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley. Children’s collection of 16,000 
volumes to be housed in new quarters early 1968. 
MLS degree required, minimum salary $5856; 38- 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity. Apply to Joyce Moyers, Ln., Rockingham 
Public Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 22801. 

CATALOGER, for college library converting to 
LC classification, LS degree from accredited library 
school, 1 or 2 years appropriate experience in LC 
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classificetion. Salary open, depending on qualifica- 
tions amd experience. Sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retizement plan, faculty status. Write to Regina M. 
Yost, Ln., Armstrong State College, Savannah, Ga. 
31466, o> phone 912-354-9715. 

THREE professional vacancies due to staff expen- 
sion anc retirement. Acquisitions librarian, to sup2r- 
vise staf of 3 adults, acquisitions budget approaching 
€50.00, ability to plan later conversion to computer- 
kased eperations. Two catalogers. Head catalog=r, 
to sipervise 4 adults, responsibility for all main and 
departmental collection cataloging; catalcger, inter- 
est and‘or experience in serials/documents. Posi- 
tons ofer challenge, opportunity for advancement. 
Salery range $7000-$9500. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Wrie B-441. 

DEREXTOR: county system of 5 libraries and 
Loozmobile located in scenic western Maryland, 2% 
kours drive from Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. Present budget $135,000, increasing to 
$160,000 in July 1968. Graduate library science de- 
gree anc: experience required. Fringe benetits include 
90 work-ng days vacation, sick leave, full hospitaliza- 
tion. Salary $10,000-$13,000. Apply Dr. Adem Baer, 
Pres, Allegany County Board of Library Truste2s, 
Ill Frost Av., Frostburg, Md. 21532. 


midwest 


AD JLT services librarian. Challenging opportunity 
in growmg community, Salary open, deperdent upan 
exp2rierce. LS degree required. Apply Lois V. Mill- 
er, Pubic Library, 510 Walnut Av., St. Charles, Il. 
E0174. 

EEAD librarian wanted. An attractive and thriv- 
ing city of 8000 in northwestern Minnesota with a 
rew public library building is seeking a professional 
director Present librarian is retiring. The city is a 
shooping center for a large area, has a jumior college 
end vocational school, and will become the center 
for mul-icounty library service. Candidates must be 
graduates of an ALA-accredited library school, and 
some experience is desirable. Salary open. Fringe 
ken2fits include public employee’s retirement, heath 
instrance, sick benefits, and vacation time. Apply 
Gere Bsito, c/o Northern State Bank, Thief River 
Fal s, Mn. 56701. 

YOUNG adult book reviewer wanted for enlarged 
Boc&list reviewing staff at ALA headquart=rs in Cai- 
cag>. Scimulating work, consisting of reading aad 
eva-uating current books for use ‘by young adults, 
age 14—_8, for librarian with degree from an accred- 
ited litrary school, experience in working with 
young people in high school and preferably also in 
pukiic libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable 
for yourg adults, critical book judgment, and abil-ity 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $7956 
with annual increments to $11,160. Pleasant working 
conditions. Liberal vacation and excellent fringe 
befits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist ard 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA heacquarters 
60611. 

KARE books cataloging head, University af Micai- 
gan Likrary. Required qualifications: relevant caza- 
3ging 2xperience, preferably in research library, 
reading knowledge of classical and two modern Eu- 
ropean languages, supervisory ability. Graduate de- 
gree in subject field desirable. Supervises 2 prof2s- 
siorals, 1 clerical. Beginning $11,600. Apgly to Mar- 
jor= M. Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan 
Library. Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is 
én equa_ opportunity employer. 
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HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary open and highly 
competitive. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonuses, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan including major medical coverage, sick leave, 
annual vacation, 8 paid holidays and $2000 life in- 
surance. $40,250 budget. $6500 of which is for books. 
33,600 volumes. 125,000 circulation. 3 full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Mn. 56073. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Modern suburban library 
just west of Chicago needs someone to assume respon- 
sibility for children’s collection and services: selec- 
tion, reference, story hours, school liaison, etc. Prefer 
MLS or a person with library experience. Nearby LS 
school offers an opportunity to complete graduate 
studies in LS while working. Competitive salary 
scale, fringe benefits. Apply Joanne Klene, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Bellwood, II. 

THREE positions available in Topeka Public 
Library. Department heads needed for fine arts and 
technical services; adult services has vacancy for be- 
ginning professional librarian in readers advisory, 
reference work. MLS required for all positions, 2 
years experience for department heads. Month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, salaries open. Apply Di- 
rector, Public Library, 1515 W. 10 St., Topeka, Ks. 
66604, or call collect 913~CE 5-2307. 

LIBRARY director for Central Michigan Library 
System and Ingham County Library. 11 branches 
plus bookmobile and 6 contracting libraries in 3 
counties. MSLS plus 4 years experience, minimum. 
Salary approximately $12,000. Usual benefits, Write 
Robert J. McCarthy, Pres., Ingham County Library 
Board, 527 S. Washington Av., Lansing, Mi. 48933. 

WHAT can a library do? This state government 
doesn’t know. Imaginative experienced reference li- 
brarian could show them. If states and state libraries 
are to set the pace, you might be able to help. Bold 
new program in new territory needs skilled reference 
librarian to lead the way. If interested apply State 
Librarian, State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois, Library of Medical 
Sciences, Chicago. Bibliographer, to assist in all 
phases of acquisition. 5th-year library school degree, 
experience desirable, minimum salary $7100, month 
vacation, retirement system, academic rank. Write 
Wilma Troxel, Dir., 1853 W. Polk St., P.O. Box 
7509, Chicago 60680; tel.: 312-663-7332. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head department in an 
air-conditioned building. A friendly community of 
21,000 is 30 miles from Dayton, LS degree preferred, 
experience not necessary. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Salary open depending on qualifications. 4 
weeks vacation, 15 days sick leave cumulative to 90 
days, excellent state retirement. Write Harry P. Wu, 
Head Ln., Public Library, Piqua, Oh. 45356. 

ADULT services librarian for headquarters library 
in regional system. LS degree required, 4 weeks va- 
cation, $6600-$8100 depending upon experience. 
Reference librarian, branch library, LS degree re- 
quired. 4 weeks vacation, $6600 minimum. Apply 
Gene Martin, Daniel Boone Regional Library, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 65201. 

GROSSE Pointe Public Library. Reference librari- 
an for Grosse Pointe, a Detroit suburban community 
of 70,000. MLS degree required. Salary range 
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$7045-$12,010. Allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week, sick leave, social security, and good re- 
tirement plan. Position open immediately. For addi- 
tional information and application forms, write Rob- 
ert M. Orr, Dir, or Mrs. Margaret J. Irwin, Asst. 
Dir., Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Pointe, Mi. 48236. 

MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Beginning 
graduate librarians, beginning range $7200-$8000. 
Descriptive catalogers, original cataloging in subject 
fields (including music) and European languages 
where competent; several positions. Experienced 
graduate librarians: 1) Descriptive cataloger assis- 
tant head, revises descriptive cataloging, trains and 
supervises staf, performs more difficult cataloging, 
beginning $10,200-$11,600; 2) subject cataloger & 
classifier, in subject fields and European languages 
where competent, beginning $8000-$9000; 3) descrip- 
tive & subject cataloger (including classifying), de- 
scriptive and subject cataloging of microfilm copies of 
books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books .. . 
1475-1640 (half-time); classifies and assigns sub- 

ject headings to books in subject fields and Euro- 
` pean languages where competent (half-time), begin- 
ning $8000-$9000. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. University of Michigan is 
an equal opportunity employer. 

GILBERT M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin 53140. Two positions, librarian J. 5th-year library 
degree required. Salary range $6400~-$8574, begin- 
ning salary dependent upon experience. One position 
in central reference department, other is heal of 
branch. Will consider library assistant IV for branch 
position; college degree required. Salary scale for 
library assistant IV, $5400-$7234. Annual 5% incre- 
ments for satisfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick 
leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, 
social security, health insurance paid by city. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir. 

OPENINGS for 3 qualified librarians: adult ser- 
vices head, responsible for reference, readers service, 
book selection, displays; extension service head, su- 
pervise bookmobile and branch services, develop 
book collection, plan new services; children’s ser- 
vices head, complete charge to develop book collec- 
tion, story-hour program, initiate new services. These 
positions offer challenging opportunities in a grow- 
ing community for right persons. Minimum salary 
$7500, month vacation, sick leave, state retirement, 
Blue Cross available. Apply to Library Director, 
Fairfield County District Library, Lancaster, Oh. 


3130. 

ASSISTANT librarian needed for adult reference 
work and cataloging. Salary open. No experience re- 
quired. 2 weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social 
security, retirement plan, and other benefits. Apply 
to Emma Sihler, Ln., Public Library, Adrian, Mi. 
49221. 

HEAD of general reading department and branch 
librarian IHI for new downtown branch. Both posi- 
tions start at $9312 with 4 years experience, up to 
$10,224 with 10 years experience. Maximum $11,088. 
First assistant in art, music, and drama department 
and first assistant in business and industry depart- 
ment. Both positions start at $8592 with 2 years ex- 
perience, up to $9456 with 8 years experience. 
Fringe benefits include $5000 free life insurance, 
$200 toward Blue Cross or other health insurance, 4 
weeks vacation. Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library. 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mi. 
48502. 


DIRECTOR of county library and area library 
system. To head growing system of 12 area libraries 
with great potential in Ann Arbor, Michigan, home 
of University of Michigan. Picturesque town, 
congenial staff of 17 employees, cooperative board of 
trustees. 4 years of administrative experience pre- 
ferred with MSLS. Starting salary $10,000~-$13,000, 
depending upon qualifications. Generous benefits in- 
clude 9 paid holidays, comprehensive medical plan 
and life insurance. Reply to Mrs. Jane Benjamin, 
Washtenaw County Library, 2232 S. Industrial Hwy., 
Ann Arbor, Mi. 48104. 

HEAD librarian: for a county library to plan and 
develop countywide service. Cooperative board inter- 
ested in good libraries. Financial and advisory help 
available from Ohio State Library and a 1967 survey 
of the county’s libraries available as a guide. New 
library building in the blueprint stage. Pleasant, 
small city in an historic vacation and recreation cen- 
ter with good hunting and fishing. Graduate library 
degree plus administrative experience required. Sala- 
ry $9000 with usual vacation, sick leave, and slate 
retirement. Apply John N. Storck, Actg. Ln., Mercer 
County District Library, 303 N. Main St., Celina, 
Oh. 45822, 

HEAD librarian for Extension Center library in a 
rapidly growing university town in northwestern 
Ohio, near a large metropolitan area and a regional 
center library. County service includes 2 branches, 2 
bookmobiles, 40 house stops and a cooperative inter- 
Joan service. with 6 other libraries. Libraries in the 
county are well supported. Building program for new 
main library in early planning stage. Opportunity to 
develop expanding county program. Excellent state 
retirement system, 4 weeks vacation, 15 days sick 
leave, group Blue Cross, 8 paid holidays. Salary 
open. Present librarian retiring. MLS degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required plus success- 
ful experience in public library administration. Ex- 
perience in a building program an asset. Address in- 
quiries to Helen Munsel, Ln., Public Library, 304 N. 
Church St., Bowling Green, Oh. 43402. 

BRANCH librarian. $8190-$11,340 (1968). Larg- 
est, busiest branch, remodeling just completed. 5'4 in 
staff. Sth-year degree, accredited library school, plus 
3 years experience. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library, Gary, In. 46402. 

DEPUTY librarian. To administer large medical 
library under general direction of often-absent li- 
brarian. Much experimentation and teaching in auto- 
mation. Staff of 25. Budget over 1⁄4 million. Salary 
open. Send curriculum vitae to Dr. Estelle Broad- 
man, Washington University, School. of Medicine 
Library, 4580 Scott Av., St. Louis 63110. 

3 POSITIONS available in Lansing Public 
Library. 2 branch librarians, one reference librarian 
at new central library. Salary starts at $6917 with no 
experience, up to $9159 with 6 years; maximum 
$12,729. MLS degree required. $240 Blue Cross or 
other insurance paid, 4 weeks vacation, 12 days an- 
nual sick leave with open-end accumulation. Apply 
W. J. Kimbrough, Chief Ln., 401 S. Capital Av. 
Lansing, Mi. 48914. 

CATALOGER. For Arts Reference Library, De- 
troit Institute of Arts. Library science degree and 
familiarity with art and foreign languages required. 
Generous fringes including paid Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield, sick leave, etc. Starting salary $7021. Apply 
Detroit Civil Service Commission, 612 City-County 
Bldg., Detroit 48226. 

TECHNICAL services supervisor and children’s 
services supervisor. Requirements: 5th-year degree 
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frora A_A-accredited library school; min:mum of 3 
years appropriate experience, preferably with some 
supervisory experience; intellectual stamina; organiz- 
ing abil ty, staff training talent; and a personal and 
Froiessicnal goal of excellence. Salary ranges from 
$9128 tc $11,664 with credit for experience beyond 
min.mun requirements. Perquisites of employment 
inclade 4 weeks vacation annually, cumulative sizk 
leavz, 12 paid holidays, paid health insurance, IIli- 
noie Municipal Retirement which includes social se- 
cari:y benefits. A varied cultural life in zhe region 
inclades activities at nearby University of Illinois, 
summer theater at Sullivan, programs at Decatur’s 
Millkin University, a local theater group, etc.; the 
actrectioas of St. Louis are only 4 hours away. If a 
position with a book-oriented library interests you, 
wore inbrmation may be obtained by sending a re- 
sume wth your letter of inquiry to Eosert E. 
Dumas, city Ln., Public Library, 457 N. Main, De- 
catu”, Il. 62523. 

DIRECTOR of libraries. To administer system 
serving 40,000 people in the city of Upper Arlington, 
Ohic, Columbus’ principal residental sukurb, 3 
libraries existing in newly formed district with ez- 
pans.on planned. 27 employees. Challenging position 
in calturally rich community setting. Requirements: 
' degree from accredited library school anc suitable 
experience in general and administrative capacities. 
Intersst n strong reference and children’s depart- 
ments desired. Salary to be determined by experi- 
ence and capability. Benefits include excellent state 
retirement plan, liberal vacation, and sick leave 
plans. Submit single copy of resume to R. C., Wells, 
City Mgr, 2095 Arlington Av., Upper Arlington, Oh. 


4322, 

CEILDREN’S librarian. New main library building 
in industrial city, 55,000 population, 35 minutes from 
Ckicego. Progressive, patron oriented service, gooz 
book budget. Begin $6200, increased to $680), 1/1/ 
68. Soc. sec., retirement, hosp, ins., 4 wks. vacation, 
2 wks. siek leave. Open Nov. 1. Write to Hardin E. 
Smitk, D-r., Public Library, 2401 E. Columbus Dr., 
Ezest Chicago, In. 46312, 

SATALOGERS wanted for Chicago Circle Cam- 
pus =f the University of Illinois. New campus, 5 
minu'es from the Loop. 1967-68 enrollment 12,000 
studeats; book budget $750,000. Monograpf. and se- 
rims ~atdeogers, experience in large research library 
2ssen’ial, knowledge of LC classification and practice 
desireble. Faculty rank, 12 months appointment with 
23 wcerkirg days vacation, 6 paid holidays. State re- 
rement, group health insurance. Salary range 
37700-$11.500, depending upon experierce and 
qualifications. Write Louis A. Schultheiss, University 
of IiLnois at Chicago Circle, Box 8198 60686. 

DIEECTOR of library service. Position mow oper 
Zor a director of library services in new, <ir-condi- 
sionec libcary to be completed in 1968. West Bend. 
Wisecnsin, is known as the “biggest little city in 
Wisconsin’ with 13,000 population. It is loeazed on 
the frange of the Milwaukee metropolitan arza. West 
3end and. Washington County are included in the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Cemmis- 
sion rea. A University of Wisconsin Regional Cen- 
ter will be completed in 1968. Applicants must have 
a degree in library science with some experience. 


Ths kbra-y now has a circulation of 115,J00 and, 


over £0,009 volumes. This position would alfcrd an 
cpportunity for an energetic person to exercise ini- 
tative and energy in administration and develop- 
ment 3f growth potential of this new library. Salary 
is $7590 tc $8500 with hospital and medical benefits, 
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8 paid holidays, 12 days sick leave, and annual vaca- 
tion. There are many new apartments available at 
reasonable rentals. Please send resume to Mrs. Alan 
E. Pick, 1203 Evergreen St., West Bend, Wi. 53095. 

MALE reference-circulation librarian. Position 
open. MLS, experience desirable. Starting salary 
range $7800-$9600 (1967-68), $8400-$10,500 (1968~ 
69), for 12 months, depending on experience and 
qualifications. Faculty status and fringe benefits. 
New community junior college located in southeast 
Michigan, Apply Director of Learning Resources, 
Monroe County Community College, 1555 S. Raisin- 
ville Rd., Monroe, Mi. 48161. 

CHIEF, general information and circulation. Gen- 
eral and reserve book circulation for John Crerar 
and Illinois Institute of Technology collections. In- 
terlibrary loan; faculty and graduate student borrow- 
ing needs. Supervise 1 professional, 8 clerical plus 
part-time. New building IIT campus, staff housing 
available, Starting range $9500-$10,000. Usual fringe 
benefits. MLS and experience required, preferably 
academic. Wm. S. Budington, Ln., John Crerar Li- 
brary, 35 W. 33 St., Chicago 60616. 

HEAD librarian: for city of 17,000. Modern, air- 
conditioned building. Provides all service to county 
of 36,802 by 2 branches and bookmobile. Staff of 13. 
Book collection, 57,000. Budget, $97,000. 4 weeks 
vacation. Sick leave. Retirement. Blue -Cross and 
Blue Shield available. MS in LS and some experience 
preferred. Salary open. Apply Urban H. Doorley, 
ie Amos Memorial Public Library, Sidney, Oh. 
45365. 

SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging 
experience, preferably including experience in cata- 
loging Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and 
subject cataloging and classification for Slavic lan- 
guage books and serials. $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply 
to Marjorie M. Tompkins, Pres., University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor 48104. University of Michi- 
gan is an egual opportunity employer. 


mountain plains 
CATALOGER, head of technical services. MLS 
degree from library school accredited by American 
Library Association, 2 years public library experi- 
ence desirable. Supervise ordering, cataloging, classi- 
fying, supervision of processing, bibliographical re- 
search in beautiful new library with 85,000-volume ca- 
pacity. Rapidly expanding community of 33,000 pop- 
ulation, offering variety of recreational and educa- 
tional facilities. Utmost in fringe benefits plus state 
retirement system; salary range $6960-$9325. Posi- 
tion open. Apply Personnel Director, City of North 
Las Vegas, 2200 Civic Center Dr., North Las Vegas, 
Nv. 89030. 

COORDINATOR of adult services, Lincoln City 
Libraries, Lincoln, Nebraska. Librarian JII. Salary 
range $7758-$9401. 5th-year degree plus appropriate 
experience, City-county service and expanding pro- 
gram. Apply Directors Office, Lincoln City Li- 
braries, Lincoln, Nb. 68508. 

southwest 
HEAD of technical services needed at La Retama 
Public Library. A capable experienced person to 
take complete charge of technical services, directing 
the work of catalog and order sections and supervis- 
ing 12 employees. MLS required. Beginning salary 
$7116-$7596, depending on qualifications. Apply 
Phyllis S. Burson, Dir. of Ls., La Retama Public 
Library, 505 N. Mesquite, Corpus Christi, Tx. 
78401 


OKLAHOMA State University, Stillwater. 4 posi- 
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tions now open offering career growth and advance- 
ment in a progressive ARL library. Reference li- 
brarian, assistant professor. Serve as head of general 
reference department. Experience. Salary open. As- 
sistant reference librarian, instructor. $6600, Catalog- 
er, assistant professor. Revision, supervision. $7500. 
Junior cataloger, instructor. $6600. Apply to Roscoe 
Rouse, Ln., Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
74074, An equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD librarian, MLS degree from ALA-accred- 
ited school required. Growing community of 32,000. 
High, dry climate. Send resume, salary requirements. 
Expansion program in the planning. Apply Mrs. 
Alan Antweil, Public Library, Hobbs, N.M. 88240. 

LA RETAMA Public Library has an opening for 
coordinator of children’s services. A person with 
MLS or BS in LS plus experience to coordinate ac- 
tivities of branch children librarians, select chil- 
dren’s books for the system, give reference and read- 
ers advisory service to children and parents at the 
main library, and conduct story hours and special 
programs at the main library. Beginning salary 
$6516-$7272, depending on qualifications. Apply to 
Mrs. Phyllis S. Burson, Dir., La Retama Public 
Library, 505 N. Mesquite, Corpus Christi, Tx. 78401. 

ASSISTANT librarian (readers services). Chal- 
lenging new position in law school expanding its 
activities and building new library. Library has 
70,000 volumes and professional staff of 6, is located 
in excellent climate with pleasant living conditions. 
MLS required. No experience necessary. Salary to 
start $7000 for 39-hour week, month vacation, social 
security, and state retirement plan, health and life 
insurance. Apply Myron Fink, Ln., School of Law 
Library, University of New Mexico, 1915 Roma N.E., 
Albuquerque 87106. 


pacific northwest 


LIBRARIAN HI, adult services department. Under 
40 and MLS or MALS in past 7-8 years. Work in- 
volves general supervision of adult department. Prep- 
aration of working schedules for reference depart- 
ment, Evaluation of books for binding, replacement, 
and discard. Evaluation of gifts. Coordination of 
book selection and major responsibility for selection 
of adult books. Some time at reference desk. Salary 
range $7200 up, based on experience. Apply to Per- 
sonnel Officer, City Hall, Boise, Id. 83702. 

CITY librarian. Oregon City, Oregon. Beginning 
salary $7500. Full responsibility for city public 
library operations. Must have a graduate degree 
from an accredited school of librarianship and a 
minimum of 2 years experience in library operations 
or be a college graduate with comparable education 
and experience. Position open February 1, 1967. 
Write to John A. Buol, Sec., Oregon City Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, City Hall, 7 & John Adams Sts., 
Oregon City, Or. 97045. 

ASSISTANT librarian for a state liberal arts col- 
lege, enrollment of 900. Position available now. Main 
responsibility: serials department, including ordering, 
claiming, and binding. Also assist with reference ser- 
vice. MLS degree required; experience preferable. 
Salary open. Excellent fringe benefits: state retire- 
ment, soc. sec., Blue Cross, life ins., sick Iv., month 
vac. on 12-mo. contract. Apply Jane C. Keegan, Ln., 
Lewis-Clark Normal School, Lewiston, Id. 83501. 

CATALOGING librarian, needed now by rapidly 
growing univ. lib. now using LC. Req.: 5th-yr. de- 
gree from ALA-accred. LS, 1 mod. lang., 1 yr. exp. 
pref. Offered: $7464. Can hold until Feb. 1, if nec. 


Apply E. Oboler, Idaho St. Univ. L., Pocatello, Id.; 
tel.: 208-236-3480, 9-5:30, MST, for further details. 

DIRECTOR for modern, progressive 5-county re- 
gional library. Must be graduate of accredited library 
school, have 3 years administrative experience in 
public library. Benefits include 15 days annual leave, 
state retirement, social security, 12 days sick leave. 
Library has 28 contracting communities, 3 book- 
mobiles, circulates 900,000 books to population of 
124,000 scattered over 15,000 square miles. Salary 
dependent on qualifications and experience. Contact 
North Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas St., 
Wenatchee, Wa. 98801. 

DOCUMENTS librarian to administer separate uni- 
versity collection of federal regional depository, ex- 
tensive state documents, selected UN, maps. Position 
open after January 1, 1968. Graduate library degree or 
appropriate subject degree, and/or extensive dogu- 
ments experience, required. Salary and faculty rank 
dependent upon qualifications. Contact Dean of Li- 
brary Service, University of Montana, Missoula 59801, 
or phone 406-243-2053. 

LIBRARIAN openings, Oregon State Library. Op- 
portunity for professional fulfillment! Attractive, 
spacious working conditions, liberal retirement bene- 
fits. If you have an MLS degree from an ALA-ap- 
proved library school, imaginitive ideas, and pro- 
fessional talents to dedicate to interesting, worth- 
while public service, possibly one of these positions 
is for you. Field services director. Plans and directs 
the course of statewide public library development 
in cooperation with the state librarian. Supervises 
activities of public library consultants. Salary range 
$9930-$11,880, depending on qualifications. Technical 
services director. Administrative and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities relating to acquisitions, processing, 
documents/serials. Salary range $9120~-$10,980, de- 
pending on qualifications. Documents/serials librar- 
ian. Builds documents collection and does consultant 
work with Oregon depository libraries. Salary range 
$8400-$10,140. Professional experience should include 
work with documents. Oregon State Library also has 
vacancies for reference and public library consultants 
and cataloging librarians. All positions require pro- 
fessional library degrees. Salaries range from $6450 
to $10,140, depending on qualifications. If you are 
building your career in one of these fields, Oregon 
can offer you a bright future. Salem enjoys uncon- 
gested living as well as proximity to prime winter 
and summer sports areas. Send applications to Ore- 
gon State Library, Salem 97310. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facili- 
ties. Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For 
details write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., 
City Administration Bldg., San Diego, Ca. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIANS! The Santa Ana Public Library has 
positions available which require a master’s degree 
from ALA-accredited library schools and U.S. citi- 
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zership Librarian III], $710-$850, two positions: 
hecd of adult services and head of children’s ser- 
viczs, Doth positions require 4 years professional 
libzary experience with minimum 2 years supervisory 
experience. Librarian H, $635-$762, twc positions: 
heed oj technical services and head of adult readz2r’s 
ad~isory section, both positions require 2 years 
prcfess onal library experience. Librarian I, $577- 
$6°5; = positions which require no experience. New 
$8C0,00) library delightful living conditions in grow- 
ing community located 30 miles from Los Angeles 
and 10 miles from Pacific Ocean. Excellent benefit 
packag2 includes 3 weeks vacation. Write Persornel 
Department, City of Santa Ana, 217 N. Main St. 
Saata Ana, Ca. 92701. 

CITY of Santa Clara, public library. Fopulation 
82500. A new public library with 36,000 square Teet 
of usable space, designed by noted architect Edward 
Drtell Stone, was completed in October 1966. The 
nev likrary has a completely computerized operation 
albwing a great deal more time for personalized cus- 
tomer service. Two immediate openings, -ikrarian II, 
$679-$324; One of these openings will be as chil- 
dren’s librarian and the other will be in charge of 
the brench library. For details contact Personnel De- 
po aan, City Hall, Santa Clara, Ca., tel.: 408-2344- 

180. 

~OQRDINATOR of young adult servizes: librari- 
an to plan and coordinate unique federal 2-year 
yoing adult services project for 2 library syst2ms 
in beeutiful Santa Clara Valley near San Fran- 
cisco. Monthly salary $829-$1007. MLS degree from 
am accredited library school and 4 years >f profes- 
sicnal ibrary experience including 2 years emphesiz- 
ing young adult services. Send resume to George F. 
Farrier, 247 N. Market St, San Jose, Ca. 95110. In- 
tervieus to be scheduled for late December 1967. 

TORRANCE, California (population 139,000). 
Lisrarean: $634-$665-$699. College graducte plrs 1 
year oz training in an accredited library school. Ap- 
pl- betore January 2, 1968. Senior librarian: $€99- 
$734-$770. College graduate plus l year of training 
in an accredited library school and 2 years of pro- 
fessional library experience. A master’s degree in 
litrary science from an accredited library school 
mzy b2 substituted for 1 year of experisnce. Apply 
becore January 2, 1968. For filing information on the 
examirations, contact Personnel Office, City Hall, 
3031 Torrance Bl, Torrance, Ca.; 213-328-5310, 
Ext. 227. 

SOUNTY librarian in northern Califormia. Malti- 
likrary system being organized as well as cooperation 
ami coordination with 2 municipal Hbraries in county. 
Clallenging opportunity for the right person. Must 
hald oz be eligible for a California County librarian 
certificate. Salary open. Write Glenn County Library, 
M=morial Bldg., Willows, Ca. 95988. 


alaska 


ALASKA is today—not a totem pole; an acticn— 
nct a Sereotype; most of all a big tomorrow for those 
who wish to grow professionally with Alaska’s ex- 
pension in library service. Think big and tnink now! 
Esealaze your career: position open for creative li- 
brariar with experience to head Juneau Community 
Cclleg2 Library of the University of Aleska. Fine 
opportunity for librarian to develop collection and 
pclicies in the capital of a state with a iu:ure. Take 
acvantage of its opportunities. For information about 
gcod salary, challenging position in a challenging 
state, write Ted Ryberg, Dir. of Ls., University of 
Acaske, College 99735. Now! 
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LIBRARIAN IV: state of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tion in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, responsible for 
operating 3 branch libraries. Requires MLS and 2 
years professional library work experience. Must be 
U.S. citizen. $8100 to $10,332 per annum. Write De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Ho- 
nolulu 96813. 


canada 


SOURCES public library, Roxboro, requires a 
qualified librarian, fluent in French and. English, 
early in 1968. Next spring the library moves to a 
new building which will serve Roxboro (pop. 8000) 
and parts of adjacent communities (estimated pop. 
25,000), all located within 10 miles of the city of 
Montreal. Bookstock will be trebled to 32,000 vol- 
umes. Administrative experience and readiness to 
work with a large corps of volunteers essential. Sala- 
ry commensurate with experience. All standard 
fringe benefits. Apply in writing by December 3], 
1967, to the Secretary, Sources Library, 4 Eleventh 
St., Roxboro, P.Q. 

DOCUMENTS /serials librarian. Position available 
immediately within the serials division. Duties in- 
volve building up the documents collections and es- 
tablishing policies for such materials (including ac- 
quisition, cataloging, control, and service) and also 
assisting the head of the division with administration 
of the serials operations. Minimum requirements: 
full professional qualifications, several years experi- 
ence with serials and documents, and interest in au- 
tomation. Well-qualified applicant with suitable ex- 
perience would be appointed at the administrative/ 
specialist level (minimum salary: $9000). Apply to 
ao Halliwell, Univ. Ln., University of Victoria, 


LAW faculty librarian is required for a new law 
building expected to be ready for occupation in the 
summer of 1968. The services of the librarian are 
required as soon as possible in connection with the 
planning and organization of the library. Apply with 
resume of education and experience to Dean William 
F. Ryan, Q.C., Faculty of Law, University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton. 

Cataloging head and public services head. Both 
positions require organizational and administrative 
ability. Applicants must have experience and hold 
library degrees from ALA schools. 3244-hour week, 
regular holidays plus 20 working days vacation. 
Canada pension plan, university pension plan, group 
life insurance, major medical plus disability insur- 
ance. Salaries open. Apply to Marjorie I. Kelley, 
Actg. Univ. Ln., Saint Mary’s University Library, 
5932 Inglis St., Halifax, N.S. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 


cancellation deadline: six weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required, please submit them with dupli- 
cate copy of our invoice to the Classified 
Department. 
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The Copyright Grab Bag, II: a New 
Kind of Lend-Lease, Gosnell, 707-12 
Copyright Issues, Committee on, conf. 
highlights, 842 
Council, ALA, annual conf. action, 
150-51, 820-27; members, 827; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 21, 290-97 
Council Nominating Committee Report, 
1271 
Council on Library Resources, 788 
Cousins, Norman, A View of the Ameri- 
can Library, 953-54 
Crisis IN Lisrary Manrowrr—MytT# 
AND REALITY, 527-57: 
Educational Changes: Their Impli- 
cations for the Library, Haviz- 


and Bylaws Committee 
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hust, 537-43 

‘The Librarian: From Occupation te 
Prefession, Goode, 544-55 

The School Librarian Shortage in 
New Jersey, Gumaer, 555-57 

Sociclogical and Institutional 
Chounges in American Life: Their 
Imalications for the Library, 
Coaant, 528-36 

Culszertsea, Don $S., 915 


D 


Joba Cctton Dana Publicity Awards, 
1724; 1967 recipient, 874 

fla.ence Day Award, 1124 

Dexe, F. Vail, ltrs., 369, 1276-77 

*Develop.ng Library Service to Labor 
Groups'* 784 

Meivil Fewey Award, 1124; 1967 re- 
cpient 872 

Directory of 
An75-8¢ 

Disingui hed Achievement Award, 604 

Disinguiched Library Service Award 
fer Seaool Administrators, 1125 

Divsion Orientation Meeting, Mid- 
winter Mtg., 316 

Dozk, Wes, ltr., 1018; replies, 1277 

Drennan, Henry T., Federal Funds for 
Faciliteea, 1054-57 

Drennan, Henry T., Federal Funds for 
Nateri.ls and Services, 1057-62 
Brennan Henry T., Research, Plan- 
‘ring, Coordination, 1062-65 

"Drennan. Henry T. and Sarah R. Reed, 
Tibrarr Manpower, 957-65 

E. P. Datton-John Macrae Award, 1124; 
1967 recipient, 876 


E 


Ecenomi. Opportunity Programs, Com- 
mittee on, conf. highlights, 863; 
Midwinter Mtg., 316 

Ed:torial Committee, conf. highlights, 
53-642 Midwinter Mtg., 316-17 

Edacaticnal Changes: Their Implications 
‘for tke Library, Havighurst, 537-43 

EFLA Award, 605 

Ensyclopaedia Britannica School Li- 
krary „Awards (1967), 355 

Endowment Funds, 1339-40 

Eswrquest, Ralph T., 914 

Ax. Examination of Methods Used in a 
sudy of Decision-Making, Snyder, 
1319-33 

Executive Board, annual conf. action, 
"26-25; Midwinter Mtg., 125, 297; 
spring mtg., 460, 604 

Executive Board Subcommittee on Space 
weeds. Report to Council, 934-40 

Exnibite Round Table Award, 1967 re- 
sipienz, 872 

F 


Fasana, Paul J., Determining the Cost 
wf Lisrary Automation, 656-61 
Feleral Funds for Facilities, Drennan, 
054-87 
Feleral Funds for Materials and Ser- 
“ices, Drennan, 1057-62 
Tie Federal Government and Library 
stducetion, Reed, 1050-54 
Feleral legislation: October cover 
Federal Legisiation for Libraries, 452 
Feoenan LIBRARY LEGISLATION, Procrams, 
AND ‘SERVICES, 1049-87: 
Dir:ctory of Legislative Programs, 
175-86 
Feceral Fundg for Facilities, Dren- 
nan, 1054-57 


Legislative Programs, 
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Feceral Frnds for Materials and 
Services, Drennan, 1057-62 
“he Fede-al Government and Li- 
brary Edlucation, Reed, 1050-54 
Likrary Services to the Disadvan- 
taged acd Handicapped, Winnick 
and Lyman, 1065-74 
Research, Planning, Coordination, 
Ttrennan, 1062-65 
USDE Rezional Offices, 1087 
Feret, Barbara, Moving the Library at 
Dutchess Cecmmunity College, 68-71 
Foews an ALA-PLA Membership, Mar- 
tin, 1095-1161 
Fred Melcher as I Knew Him, Melcher, 
56-62 
Fuller, Robert S., Itr., 1018; reply, 1278 
Further Thouzhts about Voting, ltrs. 
1277-78 


G 


Gaines, Ervin J., A Proposed Revision 
of the Library Bill of Rights, 409~11 

Geddes, Andrew, Library Automation: 
an. Essentia: of Service, 642-46 

Gellatly, Peter, ltr., 1017 

Goals Zor State Library Service to State 
Agencies ani State Institutions, Pren- 
ties, 387-92 

Golcen Gate Bridge, San Francisco, 
May cover 

Goode, William J., The Librarian: From 
Occupation zo Profession, 544-55 

Goodman, Marcia Benay, Itr., 1277 

Gosnell, Charles F., The Copyright 
Grab Bag, “I: a New Kind of Lend 
Leas2, 707-_2 

Graham, Earl C., Public Library Ser- 
vise to the Handicapped, 170-79 

Grolier-Americena Scholarships, 1967 
resipients, £75 

Grolier Award, 1124 

The Guessing Game, reply, ltrs., 1017-18 

Guide to the Selection of Books for 
Your Elementary School Library, 
McGinniss, 787 

Guidelines fo- Library Services to Ex- 
tension Students, 50-5 

Guidelines for VISTAs for Use with 
VISTA Boo% Kits, 453 

Gull, C. D., 1z., 903-4 

Gumaer, Harry T., The School Li- 
braran Stortage in New Jersey, 
£5-37 


H 


Haler, Mrs. Blanche W., itr., 792 

Harlia, Artkur T., The Libraries of 
Florence, 141-50 

The Hamlin Article, ltrs., 367 

Hammond Incorporated Library Award, 
1524 

Harte, Robert A., International Feder- 
ation for Documentation, 986-88 

Hasighuret, Robert J., Educational 
Changes: Their Implications for the 
Library, 537-43 

Hares, Robe:t M., Data Processing in 
the Library School Curriculum, 662-69 

Heedquarters Classification and Pay Plan, 
132€ 

Heedcuarters Library to Charge Fee 
for Film Rental, 786 

Heapcuarrers Starr: AASL, 125; ISAD, 
915: LED, 125; Membership Promo- 
tion Office, 915; Office of Library 
Education, 125; Public Relations 
Office, 461, 1149 

Heathcote, Miss Lesley M., ltr., 792 

Houle, Cyril O., The Role of Continu- 





ing Education in Current Professionat 
Development, 259-67 

How ALA Selects a Conference Site, 
Hoy, 423-25 

Hoy, C. J., How ALA Selects a Con- 
ference Site, 423-25 


Inaugural Banquet, July-August cover 

Information Science and Automation 
Division, 797, 915, 1342; conf. high- 
lights, 831, 841, 842, 854-55; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 306 

“Initiating a Library Automation Pro- 
gram,” 76 

Instruction in the Use of Libraries, Ad 
Hoc Committee on, Midwinter Mtg., 
317 

Intellectual Freedom and the Teenager, | 
833 

Intellectual Freedom Com., conf, high- 
lights, 833; Midwinter Mtg., 317 

Interlibrary Loan Code, 355 

International Federation for Documen- 
tation, 541-52 

International Federation for Documen- 
tation, Harte, 986-88 

International Federation for Informa- 
tion Processing, 451-52 

International Federation of Library As- 
sociations, Mohrhardt, 187-90 

International Relations Committee, conf, 
highlights, 864; Midwinter Mtg., 317 

International Relations Office, 914 

International Relations Round Table, 
conf, highlights, 864 


J 


Jackson, Sidney E., Itr., 792 

Jain, Sushil K., ltr., 368-69; replies, 
704-5, 792 

Johnson, Donald W., ltr., 1277 

Johnson, Mrs. Knox, ltr., 597 

J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award, 376 `’ 

The June Issue, ltr., 792 

Junior College Libraries: Development, 
Needs, and Perspectives, 830-31 

Junior Members Round Table, conf. 
highlights, 864; Midwinter Mtg., 317 


K 


Kansas City (1968) Conference Pro- 
gram Committee, Midwinter Mtg., 
315-16 

Kent, Francis L., ltr., 904-5 - 

Kister, Kenneth F., Why Not Work in 
England Next Year?, 72-6 i 

Kortendick, James J., 8.5., Continu- 
ing Education and Library Adminis- 
tration, 268-72 

Kountz, John C., Charting a Course in 
Charaymak; a Didactice Tale with 
Overtones, 396-408 

Krettek, Germaine, 356 

Krug, Judith F., Writing Research Pro- 
‘ posals, 1314-18 


L 


The Las Vegas Conference, ltrs., 369, 
597, 1277 

Legislation, Committee on, conf. high- 
ghts, 865; Midwinter Mtg., 317 

Leonard, Virginia, The Library News- 
paper Column: Its Format and Func- 
tion, 412-14 

A Letter of Thanks, ltr., 117 

Levesque, Robert W., ltr., 117, 904 

Levine, Robert I., Itr., 367 

The Librarian: From Occupation to 
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Profession, Goode, 544-58 
Librarians and Computers, ltr., 791 
LAgRARIES OF FLORENCE: 

Aid, 124 
Committee to Rescue Italian Art, 
355 

January cover 

Ltrs., 367- 

The Libraries of Florence, Novem- 
ber 1966, Hamlin, 141-50; 239; 
February cover 

Libraries Unlimited: Meeting the Chal- 
> lenge of a Dynamic Society, Mohr- 
hardt, 811-19 
Library Administration Div., 334, conf. 
highlights, 830-31, 838, 839, 842, 844, 
847, 855-57; Hospital, Institutional, 
and Special Libraries, 761; Institute 
on Library Buildings, 761; Midwinter 
Mtg., 306-08; Nominating Com., 
} 1342-43; Public Libraries, 761 
he Library, an Introduction for Li- 
brary Assistants, 225 
ibrary and Information Bulletin, 586 
IBRARY AUTOMATION? 
Bibliography of Library Automa- 
tion, McCune and Salmon, 674-04 

Data Processing in the Library 
School Curriculum, Hayes, 662-69 

Determining the Cost of Library 
Automation, Fasana, 656-62 

Information Science and Automa- 

, tion: the Newest Division, Sal- 
mon, 637-42 

Institute on Library Automation, 831 

June cover > 

Library Automation: an Essential of 
Service, Geddes, 642-47 

| Library Automation: “Tomorrow 
becomes Today,” 635-94 

The Library of Congress Automa- 

» tion Program: a Progress Report 
to Stockholders, Markuson, 647-56 

New England State University Li- 
braries’ Regional Processing Cen- 

i ter, Vincent, 672-74 ° 

The Small Library Faces the Fu- 

7 ture, Parker, 669-72 

ibrary Binding Institute Scholarship 
Award, 1125; 1967 recipient, 876 

ibrary Buildings, 831-32 

wibrary Buildings Award Program, 1125 

ibrary Committee of the President's 

. Com. on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, conf. highlights, 839, 864-65 

Libary Education Div., conf, highlights, 
838, 857-58: Midwinter Mtg., 3038-09 

Library Lectures, 587 

Library Manpower, Drennan and Reed, 
957-65 

Library Manpower: Occupational Char- 

acteristics of Public and Schaol Li- 

rartans, 107 

e Library Newspaper Column: Its 

Format and Function, Leonard, 412-14 

„brary of Congress James Madison 

Memorial Building, 1007 

rary Service for the Undereducated, 

7 

ary Services to Children in the 

osaic of Administration, Warneke, 

R24-27 

‘ary Services to the Disadvantaged 

4a Handicapped, Winnick and Ly- 

“in, 1065-74 

iry Systems “Buzzword Generator,” 
p 904 

ph W. Lippincott Award, 1125; 1967 
tipient, 873 

racy Activities in Public Libraries, 
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THe Location or ALA HEABQUARTERS, 
929-941: 
Breakdown of membership vote, 
1298-99 
The Case against Moving to Wash- 
ington, 931-33 
The Case against Moving to Wash- 
ington—~A Second View, 941 
The Case for Moving to Washing- 
ton, 930, 934 
Executive Board Subcommittee on 
Space Needs Report to Council, 
934-40 
The Location of ALA Headquarters, 
929 
Membership vote, 796, 1148 
September cover 
Lowell, Mildred Hawksworth, Itr., 368 
Ludington, Flora Belle, 460 


M 


McCune, Lois ©. and Stephen R. Sal- 
mon, Bibliography of Library Auto- 
mation, 674-94 

McDonough, Roger H., Itr., 457 

MecJenkin, Virginia, Continuing Educa- 
tion for School Librarians, 272-75 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1125; 1967 re- 
cipient, 875 

Manpower Crisis: 

Film, 604; 1007 

San Francisco Conference, Presi- 
dent’s Special Program, 836-38 

Washington Conference proceedings, 
1026 

see Crists IN Lisrary Manrower— 
Myra anb REALITY 

Markuson, Barbara Evans, The Library 
of Congress Automation Program: a 
Progress Report to the Stockholders, 
647-55 

Martin, Allie Beth, Focus on ALA-PLA 
Membership, 1095-1101 

Melcher, Daniel, Fred Melcher as I 
Knew Him, 56-62 

Melcher, Fred, photo, 56 

Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 1125; 
1967 recipient, 875 

Members of Gouncil--1967-71 Term, 827 

Membership Committee, conf. highlights, 
865; Midwinter Mtg., 317-18 

Membership Day, ALA, 451 

Mipwinter Mesrine: attendance, 124- 
25; highlights, 289-319; 1968 infor- 
mation, 982; tentative program, 1340- 
41 

Mobrhardt, Foster E., IFLA: Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, 187-90 

Mohrhardt, Foster E. Libraries Un- 
limited: Meeting the Challenge of a 
Dynamic Society, 811-19 

Monat, William R., The Community 
Library: its Search for a Vital Pur- 
pose, 1301-10 

Monroe, Margaret E., Variety in Con- 
tinuing Education, 275-78 

More on Exhibits, 457 

More on Retired Librarians, ltr., 117 

Morsch, Lucile M., Itr., 1276 

Moving the Library at Dutchess Com- 
munity College, Feret, 68-71 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 1967 
recipient, 872 


N 


National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries, new appointments, 238 
National Library Week, 6 


National Library Week, March cover 
National Library Week Steering Com- 
mittee, 787; ALA representatives, 1139 
National Planning for Library Education 
Commission, Midwinter Mtg., 318 
National Policy Statement on Interna- 
tional Book and Library Activities, 136 
The Need for Research, ltr., 1276-77 
New ALA Officers, 868-71 
New Library Buildings in the San Fraa- 
cisco Bay Area, Coit and Nancy Gæs- 
lidge, 738-29 
John Newbery Medal, 1126; 1967 rz- 
cipient, 873 
Newbery and Caldecott Award Winners, 
358 
ALA Nominating Committee Report, 
1137-38 
Noras.e Booxs: 
Of 1966, 329-31 
Notable Children’s Books of 1964, 
415-18; April cover 


O 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Award, 19€7 
recipient, 873 

Oboler, Eli M., Itrs., 791-92, 1277; 
reply, 1277-78 

Office for Library Education Adv. Com, 
1026 

Office for Recruitment, conf. highlight., 
865 

Office for Research and Developmen. 
conf. highlights, 865-66 

Office for Research and Developmert 
Adv. Com., Midwinter Mtg., 318 

On Management Training, lirs., 368 

An Open Letter to the ALA Counci., 
itr., 1276 

Opportunities for Negro Students in the 
Library Profession, Ad Hoe Commit 
tee, Midwinter Mtg., 318 

Orientation of the Out-of-School Adu 
to the Use of Public Libraries, 829-39 


P 


Palmer, Forrest C., ltr., 1277-78 

Parker, Ralph H., The Small Librar” 
Faces the Future, 669-71 

The Past and Likely Future of 58 Re 
search Libraries, 1951-1980: a Statiste 
cal Study of Growth and Change, 542 

Paulson, Peter, Itr., 369 

Peace Publications, ltr., 369 

Performance and Program Budgeting, az 
Annotated Bibliography, Young, 63- 
67 

Periodicals List Subcom., ALA Editoria. 
Com., 1272 

Perry, Rodney B., 367 

Prentiss, S. Gilbert, Goals for State Li 
brary Service to State Agencies ane 
State Institutions, 387-92 

The Preparation of the Guidelines 
Tanis, 54-55 

A Proposed Revision of the Library Bil 
of Rights, Gaines, 409-11 

Providing the Right Bock for the Righ. 
Child, Smith and Ramig, 1328-31 

The Public Library and the Plannin; 
Agency, Bewley, 968-73 

Pablic Library Assn., conf. highlights 
829-30, 840, 841, 858; Midwinter Mtg. 
3809-11; Nominating Com., 1343~44 

Public Library Service to the Handi 
capped, Graham, 170-79 

Public Library Statistics, Indexes o 
American, 557 


135% 


Fublishing Board statement, 20 
Eerbert Putnam Honor Fund, 1126 


R 


Rafael, Richard V., A San Francisco 
Sampler, 729-38 
Fe, Armando J., ltr., 367° 
Feagan, Agnes, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 125 
Feed, Sarah Rebecca, The Federal Gov- 
ernment and Library Education, 1050- 
54 
Feference Services Div., conf. high- 
lights, 829-30, 831, 840, 846, 858-59; 
Midwinter Mtg., 311-12 
Eeplies to Mr. Jain, ltrs. 792 
£ Report from the Commission on a 
National Plan for Library Education, 
419-22 
Eesearch, Planning, Coordination, Dren- 
nan, 1062-65 
Lesources and Technical Services Div., 
conf, highlights, 831, 839, 842, 859- 
61; Midwinter Mtg., 312-14 
Lote or CONTINUING Epucarion: 
Continuing Education and Library 
Administration, Kortendick, 268- 
72 
Continuing Education for School Li- 
brarians, McJenkin, 272~75 
The Role of Continuing Education in 
Current Professional Development, 
Houle, 259-67 
Training for Growth—the Future for 
Librarians, Stevenson, 278-31, 284- 
86 
Variety in Continuing Education, 
Monroe, 275-78 
Round Table on Library Service to the 
Blind, conf. highlights, 847, 865 


S 


Salmon, Stephen R., Information Sci- 
ence and Automation: the Newest Di- 
vision, 637-42 

Salmon, Stephen R., itr., 753-54 

San Francisco CONFERENCE, 79-80: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Report, 561 
Highlights, 820-66 

New Library Buildings in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, Coit and 
Nancy Coolidge, 738-39 

Preconferences, 828~36 

Program Committee, Midwinter Mtg., 
319 

Program plans, 321-24 

San Francisco: 
Gourmet Dining on a Budget, 
Scannell, Nee, and Coenenberg, 
740-46 

A San Francisco Sampler, Rafael, 
729-38 

Tentative program, 469-525 

San Francisco Conference Program Com- 
mittee, Midwinter Mtg., 319 
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San francisco Conference Program 
Plans, 321-24 

San Fvancisco: Gourmet Dining on a 
Budgzt, Scannell, Nee, and Coenen- 
berg, 740-46 

A San Francisco Sampler, Rafael, 729-38 

Scanne.}, Karen, Nancy Nee, and Rich- 
ard Coenenberg, San Francisco: Gour- 
met Dining on a Budget, 740-46 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Lit- 
erature, 1126 

SCHOLARSRIPS, see Awarns, CITATIONS, 
AND SCHOLARSHIFS 

Schommer, Mrs. Patricia, Htr., 792 

The Sshool Librarian Shortage in New 
Jersey, Gumaer, 555-57 

Seager, Daniel A., ltr., 597, 904 

A Seemless Web: The Systems Ap- 
proach to Library Service, Smith, 180- 
85 

Shaw, Ralph R., ltr., 231-32 

The Skera Article, Itr., 369 

Shera, Jesse H., What Is Past Is Pro- 
logue: Beyond 1984, 35-47 

Shirley, Wayne, Itr., 369 

Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, 225, 
605 

Smith, Hannis S., A Seamless Web: The 
Systems Approach to Library Service, 
180-35 

Smith, James L., and Clifford L, Ramig, 
Providing the Right Book for the 
Right Child, 1328-30 

Smith, Mrs. Jean, Rr., 15 

Snyder, Monroe B., An Examination of 
Methods Used in a Study of Decision- 
Making, 1319-23 

Saciol»gical and Institutional Changes in 
American Life: Their Implications for 
the Library, Conant, 528-36 

"1962 Statistics of Public Libraries Ser- 
ving Populations of Less Than 35,000,” 
587 

Stephenou, Costas D., Itr., 117 

Steverson, Grace T., Training for 
Grosth—the Future fer Librarians, 
278-81, 284-86 

Stone, Elizabeth W., hBr., 367 

Students Really Care, ltr., 367 

Swanson, Curtis E., appt. to headquar- 
ters staff, 1149 


T 


Tanis, Norman E., The Preparation of 
the Guidelines, 54-5 

Team Teaching, a Selected Annotated 
Bibliography, 453 

Techriques of Special Collections, 832 

Tentative Program of the 86th Annual 
ALA Conference, 469-525 

Thomason, James L., ltr., 457 

Three Cheers for Exhibits, ltr., 15 

Training for Growth—the Future of Li- 
bravians, Stevenson, 278-81, 284-86 

Treasurer’s Report, 1331-37 

Trialeé end Tribulations of Textbook 
Price Indexing, Conant, 197-99 
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Turick, Dorothy, 915 


U 


An Undeveloped Potential of ALA, ltr., 
117 

Unesco, Panel on, Midwinter Mtg., 318 s 

Union List of Serials, Joint Committe: d 
on, Midwinter Mtg., 318-19 

U.S. Jaycees Good Reading Program, Adv 


‘4 
Com. to, Midwinter Mtg., 316 4 
Mtge 316 4 


Trustee Citation, 1967 recipient, 875 | 
A 


USOE Regional Offices, 1087 
U.S. Office of Education, fellowship 
784 


V r 
Variety in Continuing Education, Mor a 
roe, 275-78 ‘ 
A View of the American Library, Ceo , 
sins, 953-54 
Vincent, Donald E., New England Si 
University Libraries’ Regianal Proc 
ing Center, 672~73 
Vinson, Lu Quida, appt. to headquark 
staff, 125 























W 


Walker, Jerry L., Changing Attitudes 
toward the Library and the Librarian, 
977-81 k: 

Walsh, Maurice D., Jr., Itr., 1278 

Warncke, Ruth, Cooperation betwe 
ALA and State Library Associatio:r 4 
191-96; Library Services to Chilcr $ 
in the Mosaic of Administration, 152 4 
27 : 

Washington Committee of the Joint | 
Sponsored Program for Foreign I 
brarians, 355 

What Is Past Is Prologue: Beyond 1984, 4 
Shera, 35-47; ltrs., 369, 452 3 

Why Not Work in England Next Year? 
Kister, 72-6 $ 

Wikoff, Mrs. Ruth 5., ltr., 117 

H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Aware | 
1126; 1967 recipient, 874 : 

Halsey W, Wilson Library Recruitme 
Award, 1126; 1967 recipient, 873 } 

Winnick, Pauline, and Helen H. Lyn 
Library Services to the Disadvanta, 
and Handicapped, 1065-74 

The Wit to Win, Blakely, 152-54, 163- X 

The World of Storytelling, 828-29 

Wray, Mrs. Claire Leeds, appt. to heac 
quarters staff, 461 

Writing Research Proposals, Krug, 13! 
18 


Y 


Young Adult Services Div., conf. I ; 
lights, 833, 861; Midwinter Mtg., &. 

Young, Helen, Performance and 
gram Budgeting, an Annotated B 
ography, 63-67 
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EKTONIC™200 


)E=IGN—Tectonic . . . structural, architectural in feeling. Classic proportions, simple 
near geometry, meticulous detail. CONSTRUCTION—Sturdy. In wood, metal, fabric, 
arenated plastic. Modular, interchangeable carrel panels. Complete flexibility in the use 
f space. HUMAN ENGINEERING—Work habits researched in depth for student needs, 
velvement, acceptance. COLOR COORDINATION —Wide selection of colors, materials, 
inishes ... uniquely expressing your design creativity. Planning a contemporary library? 
artact us for further information and assistance. 
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PARY BUREAU REMINGTON RAND OFFCE SYSTEMS DIVISION . 801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, NEW YORK 
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VSPERRY RAND 








Especially you. And us. 


You earn their trust every time you 
poznt cut Kuwait on the globe, recommend 
an adventure story, or hand down a book 
from the top shelf. æ 

They trust us every time’they open 
Werld Book for school assignments or 
hel> with their homework. 

In more than 50 years of service to 
education, we’ve learned how to merit trust 


like thet. And to value it as much as you do. The World Book Encyclopedia 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Stockholm « Sydney « Toronto 


TEKTONIC™ 200 


DESIGN—Tectonic . . . structural, architectural in feeling. Classic proportions, simple 
linear geometry, meticulous detail. CONSTRUCTION—Sturdy. In wood, metal, fabric, 
lamninæted plastic. Modular, interchangeable carrel panels. Complete flexibility in the use 
of space. HUMAN ENGINEERING—Work habits researched in depth for student needs, 
involvement, acceptance. COLOR COORDINATION —Wide selection of colors, materials, 
fim shes ... uniquely expressing your design creativity. Planning a contemporary library? 
Centact us for further information and assistance. 
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